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ART.  I.-GAYARRFS  HISTORY  OF  LOUISIANA.^ 

Mr.  Gayarre's  book  has  been  on  our  table  for  some  time,  but 
other  duties  have  debarred  us  the  pleasure  of  its  perusal,  until  now. 
In  the  dearth  of  literary  production  amongst  us,  the  appearance  of  a 
work  of  much  less  interest  than  this  would  be  hailed  with  pleasure 
and  read  with  delight.     Whilst  the  history  of  Louisiana  is  fruitful 
with  events  which  furnish  an  extensive  field  of  interesting  research  to 
the  historian,  and  themes  of  inspiration  to  the  poet,  that  field  is  com- 
paratively unexplored.     As  with  her  commercial  enterprise,  so  is  it 
with  her  literature  and  her  laws.     Seated  near  the  mouth  of  the  migh- 
tiest river  in  the  universe,  whose  shores  are  the  limits  of  many  friend- 
ly states,  her  metropolis  is  fast  sinking  in  commercial  importance,  and 
coming  events  seem  darkly  to  shadow  its  doom,  and  point  the  hour 
when,  like   Venice,  her  emporium  shall  sleep  amid  the  waters ;  its 
quays  deserted ;  its  palaces  tenantless.     Art  is  surpassing  nature,  and 
the  "  iron  roads,"  like  creeping  serpents,  are  enfolding  themselves 
around  her,  and  drawing  from  her  bleeding  bosom  the  life-blood  which 
should  enrich  her  children.     With  a  position  unsurpassed  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  and  from  which  an  enterprising  people  would  build 
a  commerce  that  would  enrich  a  world,  her  energies  are  paralyzed, 
and  she  is  sinking,  almost  without  an  effort,  into  lethargy  as  fatal  as 
death.     Amongst  our  commercial  class  and  capitalists,  (for  it  is  on 
these,  after  all,  that  the  responsibility  of  the  "  decline  and  fall"  of  New- 
Orleans  must  rest,)  there  are  a  few  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and 
whom  we  would  delight  to  honor;  but  we^must  not  individualize. 
Let  us  wish  this  noble  few  the  success  their  efforts  merit ;  whilst  for 
those,  the  larger  class,  who  hold  for  the  "  pound  of  flesh,"  and  draw 
from  the  resources  of  the  people  to  add  to  their  plethoric  fortunes, 
and  clutch  their  gains  with  a  greedy  grasp— let  us  hope,  that  in  Heav- 
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en's  good  time  they  will  be  taken  to  Abraham's  bosom ;  that  the 
lawyers,  the  notaries,  and  officers  of  court,  will  deal  lightly  with  their 
successions ;  and  that  they,  into  whose  hands  these  successions  may 
fall,  will  be  men  of  more  liberal  minds  and  more  extended  views. 

Numbering  among  her  lawyers  gentlemen  whose  talents  and  ac- 
quirements would  honor  the  profession  in  any  age  or  nation,  her  codes 
are  without  a  commentary,  and  glaring  incongruities  exist  in  her  books 
of  law,  which  none  among  the  many  of  the  learned  profession,  who 
have  thronged  her  council  halls,  have  been  found  to  correct  by  the 
ready  means  of  legislative  enactment.     But  enough. 

As  Mr.  Gayarrc's  work  is  chiefly  concerned  with  that  portion  of 
the  formerly  extensive  territory  of  Louisiana  embraced  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  state  of  that  name,  he  commences  his  history 
with  the  advent  of  De  Soto,  and  thus  describes  the  landing  of  that 
valiant  knight  at  Tampa  Bay,  on  the  western  coast  of  Florida. 

On  the  3l8t  May,  1539,  the  bay  of  Santo  Spiritu,  in  Florida,  pre- 
sented a  curious  spectacle  ;  eleven  vessels  of  quaint  shape,  bearing  the 
broad  banner  of  Spain,  were  moored  close  to  the  shore ;  one  thousand 
men  of  infantry,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  men  of  cavalry,  fully  equip- 
ped, were  landed  in  proud  array,  under  the  command  of  Hernando  de 
Soto,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  companions  of  Pizarro,  in  the  conquest 
of  Peru ;  and  reputed  one  of  the  best  lancers  of  Spain.  When  ho  led 
the  van  of  battle,  so  powerful  was  his  charge,  says  the  old  chronicler  of 
Hs  exploits,  so  broad  was  the  bloody  passage  which  he  carved  out  in  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy,  that  ten  of  his  men-at-arms  could,  with  ease,  follow 
him  abreast.  He  had  acqnircd  enormous  wealth  in  Peru,  and  might  have 
rested  satisfied  a  knight  of  renown  in  the  government  of  St.  J  ago  de 
Cuba,  in  the  sweet  enjoyment  of  youth  and  power,  basking  in  the  smiles 
of  his  beautiful  wife,  Isabella  de  Bobadilla.  But  his  adventurous  mind 
scorns  such  inglorious  repose ;  and  now  he  stands  erect,  and  full  of  visions 
bright,  on  the  sandy  shore  of  Florida,  whither  he  comes,  with  feudal 
pride,  by  leave  of  the  king,  to  establish  nothing  less  than  a  marquisatc, 
ninety  miles  long  by  forty-five  miles  wide  ;  and  there  to  rule  supreme,  a 
governor  for  life,  of  all  the  territory  that  ho  can  subjugate.  Not  unmind- 
ful he,  the  Christian  knight,  the  hater  and  conqueror  of  Moorish  infidelity, 
of  the  souls  of  his  future  vassals;  for  twenty- two  ecclesiastics  accompany 
him,  to  preach  the  word  of  God.  Among  his  followers  are  gentlemen  of 
the  best  blood  of  Spain  and  of  Portugal — Don  Juan  de  Guzman,  Pedro 
Calderon,  who,  by  his  combined  skill  and  bravery,*had  won  the  praises 
of  Gonzalvo  de  Cordova,  yclept  *»thc  Great  Captain;"  Vasconcellos  de 
Silva  of  Portugal,  who,  for  birth  and  courage,  knew  no  superior  ;  Nuno 
Sobar,  a  knight  above  fear  and  reproach ;  and  Muscoso  de  Alvarado, 
whom  that  small  host  of  heroes  ranked,  in  their  estimation,  next  to  Do 
Soto  himself. 

De  Soto,  the  favorite  companion  of  Pizarro  in  the  conquest  of 
Peru,  dazzled  by  the  success  of  that  leader,  sought,  doubtless,  in  his 
expedition  hither,  another  field  in  which  to  reap  a  like  harvest  of 
glory,  an  increase  of  wealth  and  of  power.  He  dreamed  that  within 
the  deep  recesses  of  the  forest  of  this  terra  incognita,  there  existed 
cities  rich  in  treasures  of  silver,  of  gold,  and  of  precious  gems ;  that 
those  cities  were  held  by  people  weak  and  enervate.    In  dreams  the 
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haughty  Spaniard  had  painted  a  march  as  triumphant,  and  as  splendid 
in  its  event,  as  that  of  Pizarro  or  Cortez.  He  came,  decked  like  a 
hridegroom  to  a  marriage  feast — ^he  was  but  the  victim  arrayed 
for  the  sacrifice.  Instead  of  a  weak  and  timid  population,  he  was 
opposed  by  a  race  of  savages,  whose  home  was  the  forest,  possessed 
of  no  wealth,  and  there  hung  upon  his  path  a  relentless  and  indefati- 
gable foe,  whose  tread  was  as  stealthy  as  the  panther's,  and  whose 
spring  was  as  deadly.  Afler  three  years  of  unprecedented  hardships, 
he  stood  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  with  trailing  banner, 
with  blunted  sword,  and  hopes  crushed,  to  find  at  last  a  grave  amid 
the  dark  waters  which  rolled  at  his  feet.  It  is  curious  to  contrast  the 
future  destiny  of  the  lands  De  Soto  trod  with  those  conquered  by 
Pizarro  and  Cortez.  The  reader  will  readily  trace  the  strange  dis- 
tinction, and  find  in  the  comparison  instruction  and  a  moral. 

For  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter  afler  the  disastrous  expedi- 
tion of  De  Soto,  no  white  man's  foot  pressed  the  soil  of  Louisiana. 
In  1673,  Marquette,  a  Jesuit  priest,  and  Joliet,  a  merchant  of  Quebec, 
under  the  patronage  of  Talon,  Governor  of  Canada,  crossed  to  one  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  and  following  its  course,  reached 
that  river  and  descended  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas.  Being 
satisfied  that  it  emptied  its  waters  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  they 
returned  to  Canada.  What  the  fierce  bearing  and  sharp  blades  of  the 
Spaniards  had  failed  to  accomplish,  was  achieved  by  the  gentleness 
and  kind  manners  of  the  French  priest  and  merchant.  In  1682,  this 
expedition  was  succeeded  by  another,  under  La  Salle,  who  was  suc- 
cessful in  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  when  he  proceeded 
by  a  proces  verbal,  to  take  possession,  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign, 
of  all  the  territories  drained  by  the  said  river  and  its  tributaries. — 
The  original  of  this  act  exists  now  in  the  archives  of  the  Marine  De- 
partment at  Paris,  and  the  reader  will  find  a  translation  of  it  in  the 
Appendix  to  Sparks'  Life  of  La  Salle,  contained  in  the  Library  of 
American  Biography.  La  Salle  returned  to  France,  and  in  the  year^ 
1684,  sailed  thence,  prepared  to  plant  a  colony  on  the  Mississippi ;  but 
passing  the  mouth  of  that  river,  he  landed  on  the  coast  of  Texas,  and 
perished  by  assassination,  at  the  hand  of  a  treacherous  comrade. 

The  next  visitor  to  our  shores  was  DTberville,  a  French  naval 
officer  of  distinction,  who  was  dispatched  to  establish  a  colony  in 
Louisiana.  He  selected  BUoxi  as  its  site,  and  having  built  a  fort, 
returned  to  France,  leaving  Sauvolle,  his  brother,  in  command. — 
Sauvolle's  career  was  a  brief  one,  and  crowded  with  unpleasant 
events.  Sufferings  and  privations  were  the  lot  of  these  early  colo- 
nists ;  at  last  disease  laid  its  heavy  hand  upon  them,  and  Sauvolle 
himself  became  its  victim.  He  was  succeeded  by  Bienville,  another 
brother,  and  not  the  least  heroic  of  an  heroic  family.  The  vicissitudes 
of  this  early  settlement  under  the  successive  administrations  of  Bien- 
ville, Cadillac,  L'Epinay,  are  ably  sketched  in  the  pages  of  the  work 
before  us.  Louisiana  was  conceded,  in  1712,  to  Anthony  Crozat,  and 
the  first  series  of  Mr.  Gayarre's  Lectures  terminates  with  the  sur- 
render of  the  charter  granted  to  Crozat  to  the  government,  in  1717. 
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I  lu  Av\'uu  \Hjni  \A  Mr,  Gayanre's  work  opens  with  the  history  of 
\»iu;  '..i\v.  'uo  v'mJwuio^  remarkable  characters  of  the  18th  century. 
VUi .  !i.;i\  .dxx.iiy  \\hs>  tigures  so  conspicuously  in  the  financial  history 
,.r  \u^  :iuuN  ^*4s  IxM'ii  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  in  1671,  and  Mr. 
1  i:*j*  .1: .  V  :  luu-»  ^^'voks  v»f  his  ourly  history. 

Ui  \\,4.>  ^vhuaioJ  iw  Edinhurgh,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  no  mean 
nkj'i  m  \  o!aiiicaii*^i,  it'  not  in  poetry.  But  he  soon  intuitively  discovered 
lU.i  I  -v  :i:»l»U»i's  lut  wa!i  not  very  enviable,  and  following  the  natural  bent 
..t  li:s  ^.  :ilu.s  ho  kvttuio  SO  remarkably  proficient  in  mathematics,  that 
Ik^  I  ,».;U!,  \\  iih  iho  ijroiilosit  facility,  solve  the  most  difficult  problems  of  that 
iiUu .. ..  '.^  ujuo.  \iK^  ttlsti  devoted  his  attention  to  the  study  of  trade  and 
lu  vi  tiUK  luiiti,  u>id  iiiado  himself  master  of  the  principles  of  public  and 
|ui\an  V  uJii.  klv  »uiuutely  investigated  the  theory  and  practice  of  tax- 
uiii'u.  luul  uU  uiuiior!*  constituting  the  arcana  of  political  economy.  Such 
wiu  I  ill  ilrop  laid  foundations  of  his  future  eminence.  But  John  Law 
\\a«  a  \ot;»i  V  i»f  \»lotts*ure  as  well  as  of  study  ;  and  whenever  he  emerged 
lu^tt  Ui-«  i-li^-Ka,  \x  was  to  attend  the  gambling-table,  the  racing-ground, 
i\uil  to  iiulul;i*o  iu  OiNivivial  and  amorous  exploits.  To  some  men,  excite- 
iiiiMti  of  <»i>iiio  ttort  or  other  is  the  very  breath  of  life;  it  is  the  air  which 
lullaii-i  uiid  oxptituU their  intellectual  lungs;  without  it,  the  flow  of  their 
luiuiU  w  ouUl  Htttgnatc.  Such  was  John  Law.  An  orphan  at  the  age  of  four- 
U«4iii,  tiro  t'lotii  paternal  control,  and  the  heir  to  an  ample  fortune,  he  had 
w  \\\\ui  his  n*ach  all  the  means  of  vicious  indulgence  ;  and  sadly  did  he  avail 
iiituiuU  i»f  ihiMU  to  barter  away  the  very  altars  of  his  household  gods.  In 
liiili,  s^oudtnl  on  by  thedcsireof  extending  his  sphere  of  enjoyments,  he  paid 
u  \  X'^ii  to  London,  that  groat  centre  of  attraction,  where  bis  wit,  his  graces, 
Ki»  luaiily  bouuty,  his  numerous  attainments,  gained  him  admittance  into 
ihu  ho-st  biHiiety.  There,  however,  his  profusions  of  every  sort,  his  love 
Uu  iliu^k  play,  and  his  gallantries,  soon  rid  him  of  his  patrimonial  lands  of 
I4UUI11I0U   and   Randleston.     These   broad   acres   were    converted   into 

Ruiuuu:*,  uud  melted  away  in  the  hands  of  prodigality  ;  and  thus,  in  early 
Ui,  through  his  own  folly,  John  Law  stands  before  us  a  bankrupt.  That 
Imukiitpt  was  also  an  adulterer,  and  the  acknowledged  paramour  of  a 
Mia.  Lawrence.  That  intrigue  brought  him  into  collision  with  a  Mr. 
j^Vilwuk,  whom  he  killed  in  a  duel.  Tried  for  murder,  he  was  found 
HuUiYi  totiutenccd  to  death,  and  pardoned  by  the  crown.  But  an  appeal 
WM  iukoii  by  the  brother  of  the  deceased  ;  and  the  appeal  was  pending 
Uittoiit  ihu  king*s  Bench,  when  Law,  not  deeming  it  prudent  to  await  the 
r«»»uU,  I'Ht'ttped  from  his  prison,  and  fled  to  the  continent.  Law  was  then 
Iwrul  V  throii  yeors  of  age.  A  bankrupt,  an  adulterer,  an  exiled  outlaw  ;  if 
III  |ii»'l  iH  to  live.  Law  had  thus  gone  through  a  variety  and  intensity  of 
i'iuiliu^f,  wliich,  in  the  spring  of  youth,  must  have  made  his  soul  and 
luilid  ttM  (;iay  with  age,  as  if  over  them  a  century  had  passed. 

Art  or  thoMO  unfortunate  circumstances,  Law  fled  to  Holland,  but 
lu  l«**^*  roturnod  to  Edinburgh,  and  published  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
••  |*r\»iu»walr*  and  Ri^asons  for  establishing  a  Council  of  Trade."  In 
nt^O  lio  pr*»si*ntedto  the  Scottish  parliament  a  plan  for  removing  the 
flhiuu'iul  oinburrassment  of  the  nation ;  but  his  various  schemes  for 
Uio  ouriohmont  of  the  kingdom  do  not  seem  to  have  met  with  much 
(Hmntoiuutco  from  his  phlegmatic  countrymen. 

Accordingly,  he  retired  to  the  continent,  whither  let  us  follow  him,  as 
ho  ttit«,  as  ah  ignis  fatuos,  from  place  to  place.    Now  we  see  him  a  man 
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of  fashion  in  Brussels,  where  his  constant  'snccesB  at  play  brought  him 
into  favorable  notoriety.  Then  he  dashes  into  the  vortex  of  Paris,  where, 
it  is  said,  he  introduced  the  game  called  «*faro;"  and  became  still  more 
Gonspieuooa  than  at  Brussels,  by  his  enormous  gains  at  the  gaming-table. 
His  graceful  person,  the  charms  of  his  conversation,  his  insinuating  man- 
ners, were  rapidly  favoring  his  ascent  into  the  hijphest  regions  of  society, 
when  D* Arsenson,  the  Lieutenant  or  Minister  of  Police,  thought  proper 
to  cut  short  nis  brilliant  career,  and  to  order  him  out  of  the  kingdom,  with 
this  pithy  observation  :  **  That  Scot  is  too  expert  at  the  game  which  he 
has  mtroduced." 

He  retired  to  Geneva,  where  he  gave  an  extraordinary  proof  of  his 
power  of  extracting  money  from  the  dry  est  sources,  by  gaining  large 
sums  at  the  expense  of  the  sober-minded  and  close-fisted  citizens  of  that 
puritanic  little  commonwealth.  In  (Jenoa  and  Venice  he  gave  such  evi- 
dence of  his  invariable  luck  at  play,  that  the  magistrates  of  those  two 
cities  deemed  it  their  duty  to  interfere,  for  the  protection  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  and  banished  Law  from  these  over-exhausted  theatres  of  his 
exploits.  At  Florence,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Duke  of  Yen- 
dome,  whom  he  favored  with  the  loan  of  a  large  sum  of  money.  At 
Neufchatel  he  obtained  access  to  the  Prince  of  Conti,  to  whom,  as  to  the 
Duke  of  Vendome,  he  imparted  his  financial  schemes. 

He  was  thus  skillfully  procuring  protection  for  the  introduction  of  his 
plans  into  France,  on  the  first  favorable  opportunity.  For  several  years 
Law  rambled  over  Europe,  proposing  his  anancial  systems  everywhere, 
and  to  everybody. 

Next  we  find  him  in  Paris.  The  long  and  brilliant  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  was  just  about  to  olose  ;  a  reign  which  cost  France  so  dearly 
in  the  end,  however  bright  the  lustre  with  which  it  gilds  her  history. 
It  left  to  the  weak  successor  of  Louis  the  Great  the  heritage  of  a 
kingdom  exhausted  of  treasure,  and  a  people  oppressed  to  the  last 
degree  by  taxation  and  prerogatives,  and  planted  the  seed  which,  in  a 
few  generations  after,  bore  the  bitter  fruit  of  bloodshed  and  revolu- 
tion. Law  found  a  willing  and  powerful  patron  in  the  Regent  of 
Orleans ;  and,  assisted  by  his  influence,  his  wildest  dreams  were 
realized.  The  history  of  Law's  magnificent  scheme,  from  its  begin- 
ning to  its  full  development,  its  absorption  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant powers  of  the  government,  and  its  disastrous  termination,  is 
elaborately  given  in  the  present  work.  We  will  add  one  more  cx- 
tracrt,  in  which  the  fate  of  this  man  is  portrayed,  with  farther  informa- 
tion regarding  his  family. 

In  1722,  John  Law  turned  his  back  upon  England  for  the  last  time ; 
and  returning  to  the  continent,  retired  to  Venice,  where  he  lived  in  obscu- 
rity, and  where  he  died  2i8t  March,  1729,  in  a  state  of  indigence,  and  in 
the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  had  lost  his  wife  and  his  only  son  ; 
and  there  remained  with  him,  to  solace  his  last  moments,  but  one  faithful 
heart— -a  sweet  Antigone,  who  closed  his  eyelids.  That  was  his  daugh- 
ter. She  afterwards  married  Lord  Wallmgford  in  England.  A  branch 
of  the  family  of  Law  has  preserved,  to  this  day,  in  France,  a  very  honor- 
able position  in  society.  A  brother,  whom  he  left  in  that  kingdom  when 
be  fled  from  it,  was  taken  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Duchesse  of 
Bourbon.  Throujgh  her  favor,  two  of  his  sons  found  employment,  in 
1741,  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company;  and  greatly  distin- 
guished themselves.     The  eldest  one,  Law  de  Lauriston,  rose  to  the  rank 
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of  major-ffeneral,  and  to  be  governor-general  of  the  French  possessions  in 
India.  He  Icfb  several  sons ;  two  perished  in  the  unfortunate  expedition 
of  La  Peyrouse,  and  one  of  them  lived  to  be  known  under  the  reign  of 
Louis  Xv  III.,  as  Marquis  de  Lauriston,  a  lieutenant-general,  and  a 
peer  of  France.  Wo  have  followed  Law  throu^  all  the  phases  of  his 
ovontful  career,  until  crossing  with  him  the  **  Bndge  of  Sighs,"  we  have 
loft  him  dying  in  Venice,  that  sea  of  Cybele,  with  her  "  tiara  of  towers,  the 
rovcl  of  tfio  earth — the  raa$i)uc  of  Italy."  A  fit  tomb  for  such  a  man  ! 
Now  that  the  last  act  of  this  varied  drama  has  been  played,  let  the  cur- 
tain dn>p,  leaving  to  the  judgment  of  impartial  posterity  the  memory  of 
John  Law,  of  Kdinburgh. 

Tho  |^^vommout  of  I^uisiana  had  been  transferred  to  the  Missis- 
•ippi  (\>ni(^ny  ;  Uieuvillo  a  second  time  had  been  appointed  governor, 
imd  tho  sottlomont  of  Now^Orleans  had  been  accomplished.  The 
Oi>lon\\  lalH>niuj  under  many  difllWultios.  and  fettered  by  the  unwise 
logislati\m  of  tnoso  xrho  gvwemeil  its  destiny  in  the  mother  country, 
WHMn^  to  have  advaneeil  somewhat  in  importance,  and  increased  in 
)H>i>ulation. 

jliere  follows  a  chapt<>r  of  much  interest  on  the  origin,  customs, 
maimers  and  traditions  of  the  Natchez,  a  race  of  Indians  who  were 
far  in  the  aiU'ancc  of  the  other  tribes  in  intelligence  and  civilization. 
In  175^4,  the  colony  was  atifain  deprived  of  the  valuable  services  of 
Bienville  by  his  recjill  to  trance  to  answer  charges  preferred  against 
him  by  some  of  tlie  officials  of  the  colony.  Indeed,  these  internal 
dissensions  appear  to  have  beini  fn>m  the  first  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  its  pn>sjH>rity.  He  was  succeeded,  however,  by  one  bet- 
ter ipmlifuMl  for  the  pi>sition  than  mai\}*  of  those  to  whom  its  destiny 
was  for  a  l\\\w  entrusttnl.  This  was  Perier,  who  devoted  himself 
with  son\e  e!\er)?y  to  tho  fulfilment  of  the  important  duties  devolving 
upon  him.  Wo  mnnot,  however,  aiH.\)ril  him  tho  virtue  of  mercy,  or 
tendorueiw  i\t  heart*  simv  he  caused  the  massacre  of  some  thirty  un- 
olleudlng  and  deteiuvlovss  Indians^  and  n^lates  it  without  compunction 
or  apolojjy  ;  neither  enn  we  adn^ri'  his  ideas  of  honor  and  good  faith, 
when  we  tx^k^W  hlstivnehery  to  the  Natchez  chiefs  at  Li\ke  Catahoula. 
INuler  wrt!<  ably  siHH^nded  by  the  kiug*s  ivmnussary,  De  la  Chaise. 
In  MW  oiHMU'rtHl  that  terrible  nmssaere  of  the  Fn^nch  by  the  Natchez, 
Indu^HMl  enttr\^ly  hy  the  foll^\  aitd  vuirt\is*\nable  exactions  of  the  com- 
nmuder  of  that  po»t.  In  \1^\^  the  ivmjvmy,  gr^nving  weary  of  the 
UUph^lltable  ta^k  o(  iMdoul/ing  Louisiju^a,  yieUUxi  liack  to  the  king 
Ui«^lt'  elmrter*  In  172)8  Hien>illo  n^turniHl  again  to  Louisiana  as  go- 
Yi»n)or,  wliieh  i4IUh«  he  held  until  174:1,  when  for  the  third  and  last 
time  he  wa*  diiplaivtl  tV»»n\  this  pivnition.  to  make  nv^m  for  the  Mar- 
(julu  de  NaudrtmlK  With  this  event  eKvRes  Mr.  Gayarr>?'s  *'Louisi- 
lum,  h«  llUttn\Y  ttw  rt  Kivueh  CVlonv." 

*l1»e  n^der  will  tlnd»  thi\^)|{liout  the  siwnd  |^art  of  Mr.  Gayarro's 
Work«a  nmrked  bu|u*tn-enu'nt  over  the  tormer  in  maimer  and  in  mat- 
\»v\  a«  a  hUtoryi  It  la  n\(mMH^nntvtiHi,and  its  incidents  of  romance 
n^o»M  appoaltelv  lntiH>dueed,  We  nuist  n^ifn^t,  howevt^r,  that  the 
imthor  hnM  not  tmmglit  lit  \o  t\irniHh  his  reailer^  with  roteivnces  to  the 
nuthorltloa  fVom  whMi  \\^  ilerivt^  his  ttat.    Thi«  is  a  right  iduek  the 
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Studious  reader  feels  he  may  always  with  justice  demand  of  an  au- 
thor ;  and  the  absence  of  such  references  occasions  a  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment which  takes  from  the  interest  of  the  book.  We  hope  that 
this  fault  niay  be  remedied  in  a  future  edition,  as  well  as  in  the  vo- 
lume which  we  are  informed  will  succeed  the  one  before  us,  and 
which  is  now  in  press. 

,  lliere  are  other  faults  which,  without  being  over  captious,  we  might 
find  with  Mr.  Gayarre's  work  ;  for  example,  his  frequent  indulgence  of 
personification  and  exclamation,  his  occasional  redundancy,  and  above 
all,  the  retention  of  the  preface  which  introduced  the  publication  of 
the  first  part  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  which,  whatever  its  merits  in 
any  other  place,  is  certainly  devoid  of  dignity  and  appropriateness  in 
this.  These  objections,  however,  take  nothing  from  our  high  esti- 
mate of  the  general  merits  of  the  publication,  and  of  its  claims 
upon  the  conmiunity  for  a  wide  and  liberal  encouragement.  The  au- 
thor has  labored  long  in  the  service  of  his  native  state.  He  has 
prepared  and  published  a  laborious  history  of  it  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, which,  80  far  as  remuneration  was  concerned,  has  proved  but  a 
labor  of  love.  In  the  future,  we  wish  him  some  more  substantial 
evidences  of  favor  than  were  accorded  to  that  history.  We  believe 
that  he  will  find  them  in  the  present  volume,  and  that  which  is  im- 
mediately to  follow.  S.  R.  W. 


ART.  IL-COrrON~DISEASES  OF  THE  PLANT  AND  THEIR  REMEDIES. 

When  the  time  comes  for  planting  another  cotton  crop,  the  mind 
naturally  reverts  back  to  the  many  diseases  and  disasters  which 
have  befallen  the  plant  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  In  fact,  dis- 
eases and  disasters  have  become  so  numerous,  as  to  cause  the  planters 
to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  they  will  be  compelled  to  cease 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  altogether,  and  pursue  some  other  occupa- 
tion. My  object  in  this  communication  is  to  name  them,  and  to  give 
my  planting  friends  my  observations,  hoping  to  obtain  from  them 
(through  your  Review)  their  views  in  regard  to  the  same  matters,  of 
so  much  interest  to  us  all,  and  also  to  attract  the  attention  of  ento- 
mologists. In  my  opinion,  the  diseases  of  the  cotton  plant  are  al- 
ways attributable  to  the  variety  of  insects  that  feed  and  live  upon 
its  fluids,  thereby  causing  an  unhealthy  circulation  in  the  plant,  and 
blasting  the  prospects  of  rich  harvests.  The  first  of  disasters  by  the 
insexjt  family,  take  place  in  the  spring,  (in  this  latitude  34^,)  from  the 
25th  of  April  to  the  5th  of  May.  I  allude  to  the  "  cut-worms," 
which  are  frequently  so  numerous  as  to  destroy  whole  fields  of  the 
young  planf,  when  from  five  to  six  bushels  of  seed  have  been  sown 
per  acre.  They  are  also  very  destructive  in  gardens,  destroying 
all  kinds  of  plants,  making  no  difference,  when  pressed  by  hunger, 
as  to  the  properties  contained  in  them  ;  but  when  surrounded  by 
»  variety,  they  feed  upon  those  that  contain  the  greatest  quantity  of 
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saccharine  matter :  consequently,  the  young  "  cotton  plant"  commands 
their  preference.     Various  experiments  have  been  made  to  extermi- 
nate  them  from  fields  and  gardens  ;  some,  by  turning  upon  them  hogs 
and  poultry,  during  the  winter  season ;  others,  by  the  use  of  spade 
and  plough,  during  the  same  season,  that  they  may  experience  the 
effects  of  freezing — all   of  which   have  proved   unavailing.     I  have 
made  an  experiment  that  has  proved  successful  for  the  last  five  or  six 
years,  both  in  farm  and  garden.     I  plant  in  my  fields  a  double  quan> 
tity  of  seed,  say  ten  bushels  per  acre,  scattering  them  "  broad-cast," 
with  a  view  to  feed  the  worms  and  have  enough  lefl — the  same  plan 
works  equally  well  in  gardens.     I  cultivate  my  gardens  in  the  usual 
manner,  when,  about  the  tenth  of  April,  I  sow  upon  a  garden  of  one 
acre  30  or  40  bushels  of  cotton  seed,  scattered  over  walks,  among 
plants,  6cc.     In  the  course  of  ten  days,  the  seeds  having  germinated^ 
the  garden  presents  the  appearance  of  a  plant  bed.    It  remains  in 
this  condition  until  about  the  5th  May,  when  what  cotton  is  lefl  is 
cut  up,  leaving  the  most  of  the  garden  plants  unharmed.     They  are 
not  disposed  to  travel  when  they  can  find  anything  green  near  them. 
Their  term  of  life  is  short,  say  ten  days,  when  they  pass  into  the 
chrysalis ;  the  same  length  of  time  transpires  when  they  pass  into  the 
butterfly  stage.     I  would  here  remark,  when  I  wish  to  plant  a  new 
variety  of  cotton,  and  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  seed  to  be  sown  so 
abundantly,  I  plant  seed  of  the  more  common  kind  in  the  middle  of  the 
row  and  sides  of  the  bed,  giving  time  for  them  to  sprout,  that  the 
worm  may  begin  to  feed  on  them.     I   then  mark  off  the  bed,  and 
plant  the  more  valuable  seed.     In  this  way,  I  have  been  able  to  get 
good  "  stands,*'  of  fine  varieties  of  seed,  with  two  bushels  per  acre. 
Next  to  the  worm  comes  the  "  cotton  louse  ;"  they,  for  the  last  ten 
years,  (with  one  exception,  1840,  when  they  made  their  appearance 
20th  June,  and  remained  until  the  10th  of  July,  yet  seasons  favored, 
and  fine  crops  were  made,)  have  made  their  appearance  from  the  20th 
to  the  25th  May,  and  remained  until  the  5th  June,  when  they  begin 
to  leave  the  plant,  afler  killing  and  destroying  from  one-third  to  half 
that  has  been  lefl  by  the  hoe  for  a  stand.     They  have  been  so  regu- 
lar in  their  appearance  for  the  last  ten  years,  that  my  orders  to  my 
managers  are  now,  not  to  reduce  "  the  stand"  below,  from  four  to  six 
stalks  to  the  hill,  until  the  5th  of  June,  at  which  time  you  can  easily 
distinguish  the  plants  that  have  been  most  injured  by  their  poisonous 
ravages,  whilst  the  more  healthy  plants  may  remain.   They  are  more 
numerous  in  cold,  wet  springs.     How  they  are  brought  into  exist- 
ence, is  a  wonder  to  all  who  have  examined  the  cotton  fields  during 
their  stay  upon  the  plant.     Some  contend  that  they  are  a  species  of 
ant ;  others,  of  the  lady-bug ;  others  still,  that  the  ants  destroy  them ; 
but  will  not  pretend  to  advance  an  idea,  as  to  how  they  receive  their 
existence.     When  first  discovered,  they  are  mere  yellow  specks ;  they 
soon  crawl,  and  are  busy  moving  about.     Next,  they  a$jbume  a  black 
appearance,  and  become  quite  dormant ;  in  ten  days  this  black  shell 
opens,  and  they,  like  the  cut-worm,  or  caterpillar,  fly  off,  resembling 
the  gnat,  or  winged  ants.     My  own  opinion,  from  observation,  is, 
that  the  ant  feeds  on  them ;  at  least,  we  never  see  lice  on  a  plant 
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withont  seeing  on  the  same  numerous  ants  and  lady-bugs.  Whether 
the  aphis,  which  emits  the  honey-dew,  is  among  the  crowd,  and  at- 
tracts the  ants,  we  are  not  sufficiently  versed  in  entomology  to  decide 
— ^we  would  be  gratified  to  read  a  treatise  on  plant-lice,  lady-bugs, 
and  aphis,  from  some  of  your  intelligent  correspondents.  I  have  not 
a  remaining  doubt,  but  that  they  cause  the  rust,  which  at  one  time  I 
attributed  to  the  want  of  some  chemical  property  in  the  soil,  and  had 
determined  to  have  it  tested,  by  having  some  of  the  soil  analyzed  ; 
before  I  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  matter,  however,  I  was 
convinced  that  such  was  not  the  case,  from  the  fact  that  every  vari- 
ety of  soil  was  afifected  in  the  same  way.  The  rust  is  at  all  times  the 
most  fatal  of  diseases  to  the  plant.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
rust  poisons  the  plant,  by  extracting  the  sap,  which  leaves  it  in  an  un- 
healthy condition,  llie  ant  makes  its  appearance  next.  It  has  no 
regular  time  for  its  coming.  I  have  seen  it  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
May,  and  from  that  time  till  the  middle  of  July,  on  from  one  to  ten 
stalks,  when  it  assumes  a  more  formidable  shape,  spreading  over  en- 
tire plantations  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks.  If  produced  by 
insects,  might  they  not  be  destroyed  during  the  first  two  months,  when 
they  arc  confined  to  a  few  stalks  in  a  place,  by  sifting  lime  over  the 
stalks  affected,  early  in  the  morning,  whilst  the  plant  is  moist  with 
dew^  We  have  known  gardeners  to  use -lime  in  this  way,  to  drive 
insects  from  plants,  with  great  success.  It  would  not  cost  much  la- 
bor, if  taken  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease : — we  have  bought 
a  few  barrels  of  lime  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  experiment ;  but 
of  course  do  not  intend  to  apply  these  remarks  to  the  prairie  lands, 
where  the  rust  is  confined  to  certain  spots  every  year,  owing  (we  sup- 
pose) to  a  want  of  moisture,  as  we  generally  see  it  on  those  spots  of 
ground  where  the  limestone  rock  approaches  near  the  surface.  In 
the  flat  lands  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia — or  "  flat  woods,"  as 
they  are  called — we  suppose  the  cause  to  be  the  same  as  with  us,  as 
there  is  some  similarity  between  those  lands  and  some  parts  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Nothing  could  be  of  so  much  advantage 
to  the  cotton  interest  as  the  discovery  of  some  remedy,  either  to  ar- 
rest or  prevent  the  various  diseases  to  which  the  plant  has  of  late  years 
become  so  liable. 

Do  "cotton  lice"  belong  to  the  family  of  "blights"  described  by 
Rusticus?  He  says,  (in  a  letter  on  'Blights,')  "I  have  taken  a 
good  deal  of  pains  to  find  out  the  birth  and  parentage  of  true  blights ; 
and  for  this  purpose  have  watched,  day  afler  day,  the  colonies  of 
them  in  my  own  garden,  and  single  ones  which  I  have  kept  *  in- 
doors,' and  under  tumblers  turned  up-side  down.  The  increase  is  pro- 
digious ;  it  beats  everything  of  the  kind  that  I  have  ever  seen,  or 
heard  of.  Insects  in  general  come  from  an  o^g — then  turn  to  a  cat- 
erpillar, which  does  nothing  but  cat — then  to  a  chrysalis,  which  does 
nothing  but  sleep — then  to  a  perfect  beetle  or  fly,  which  does  nothing 
but  increase  its  kind ;  but  '  blights'  proceed  altogether  on  another 
system — the  young  ones  bom  exactly  like  the  old  ones,  but  less. 
They  stick  their  beaks  through  the  rind,  and  begin  drawing  sap,  when 
only  a  day  old,  and  go  on  quietly  sucking  away  for  days ;  and  then, 
all  at  once,  without  love,  courtship,  or  matrimony,  each  individual 
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begins  bringing  forth  young  ones,  and  continues  to  do  so  for  months, 
at  the  rate  of  from  a  dozen  to  eighteen  every  day,  and  yet  contumes 
to  increase  in  size  all  the  while ;  there  seem  to  be  no  males — no 
drones — all  bring  forth  alike.     Early  in  the  year,  those  'blights' 
are  scattered  along  the  stems ;  but  as  soon  as  the  little  ones  come  to 
light,  and  commence  sap-sucking  close  to  their  mother,  the  spaces 
get  filled  up,  and  the  old  ones  look  like  giants  among  the  rest — when 
all  the  spare  room  is  fdled  up,  and  the  stalk  completely  covered.    The 
young  ones,  on  makuig  their  final  appearance  in  the  world,  seem  ra- 
ther posed  as  to  what  to  be  at,  and  stand  quietly  on  the  backs  of  the 
others  for  an  hour  or  so  ;  then,  as  if  having  made  up  their  minds, 
they  toddle  upwards,  walking  on  the  backs  of  the  whole  flock,  till 
they  arrive  at  the  upper  end  of  the  shoot,  and  then  settle  themselves 
quietly  down,  as  close  as  possible  to  the  outermost  of  their  friends, 
and  then  commence  sap-sucking  like  the  rest.     The  flock  by  this 
means  extends  in  length  every  day,  and  at  last  the  growing  shoot  is 
overtaken  by  the  multitude,  and  completely  covered  to  the  very 
tip.     Towards  autumn,  however,  the  '  blights'  undergo  a  change  in 
their  nature ;  their  feet  stick  close  to  the  rind — their  skin  opens  along 
the  back,  and  a  winged  blight  comes  out,  the  summer  generations  be- 
ing generally  wingless.     These  are  male  and  female,  and  fly  about, 
and  enjoy  themselves  ;     and,  what    seems    scarcely  credible,  the 
winged  females  lay  eggs :  and,  whilst  this  operation  is  going  on,  a 
solitary  winged  blight  may  be  observed  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves,  or  on  the  young  shoots,  particularly  on  the  hop,  and  differing 
from  all  its  own  progeny  in  being  winged,  and  nearly  black,  whereas  its 
progeny  are  green,  and  without  wings.     These  are  mysteries  which  I 
leave  for  entomologists  to  explain.     In  May  a  fly  lays  a  lot  of  eggs ; 
these  eggs  hatch,  and  become  blights  ;  these  '  blights'  are  viviparous, 
and  that  without  the  usual  union  of  the  sexes,  and  so  are  their  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren — the  number  of  birtlis  depending  solely  on 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  food.  At  last,  as  winter  approaches, 
the  whole  generation,  or  series  of  g«Mi orations,  assumes  wings,  which 
the  parents  did  not  poshiess  ;  undergoes  frequently  a  change  in  color  ; 
and  in  the  spring,  instead  of  being  viviparous,  lays  eggs." 

This  description  by  a  celebrated  entomologist,  somewhat  resem- 
bles the  kind  of  insect  which,  in  my  opinion,  produces  the  diseases 
alluded  to.  Their  making  an  appearance  in  small  quantities  in  May 
and  June,  then  in  mid-summer  extending  so  rapidly,  sustains  me  in 
this  position. 

He  also  speaks  of  the  skin  of  the  insect  opening  on  the  back,  and 
turning  to  a  winged  gnat,  which  is  the  case  with  the  kind  we  describe, 
except  that  ours  open,  say  in  twenty  days.  May  not  season  and  cli- 
mate cause  these  changes  ?  I  think  they  may  with  great  propriety 
be  called  tlie  cotton  blights,  as  the  plant  does  not  recover  from  their 
poisonous  efTects  during  the  whole  season,  when  they  have  been  very 
numerous ;  yet,  with  good  seasons,  by  which  1  mean  neither  too  wet 
nor  too  dry,  good  crops  have  been  made  from  plants,  which  were,  to 
all  appearances,  dead  on  the  10th  day  of  June.  To  this  family  of 
blights  the  same  author  assimilates  the  "  hop-fly"  of  England,  and 
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speaks  of  their  effect  as  lessening  the  value  of  the  crop  one-half; 
he  says,  this  little  insignificant  fly  has  control  of  i?75  0,000  of  in- 
oome  to  the  British  treasury.  The  same  species  of  blight  draws 
even  a  greater  proportion  from  the  pockets  of  the  Southern  planters. 

He  also  enumerates  several  varieties  of  the  family  of  "blights,  all 
preying  upon  the  young  and  juicy  parts  of  the  most  tender  shoots, 
destroying  their  form  and  beauty,  and  making  the  best  of  fmits  taste- 
less and  insipid. 

The  next  in  turn  of  disasters  from  this  great  family  of  insects,  is 
the  boll-worm,  which  makes  its  appearance  from  the  third  to  the 
fourth  week  in  July.  It  seems  to  be  regular  in  its  annual  visits, 
oflener  in  wet  than  in  dry  seasons.  Much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  destroying  them.  Individuals  have  traveled  over  the  cotton 
country  professing  to  have  found  "  the  great  secret."  I  have  tried 
several  of  their  plans,  one  of  which  is,  to  top  the  cotton  the  fourth  week 
in  July,  and  destroy  the  bud  of  the  plant.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
many  of  the  eggs,  or  much  of  the  larvae,  is  destroyed  in  this  way — 
but  it  is  ruinous  to  the  plant  to  top  it  so  early,  causing  it  to  throw  out 
many  new  branches,  which  are  too  late  to  make  cotton.  Besides,  you 
destroy  some  three  br  four  branches  by  taking  out  the  whole  bud, 
which  would  mature.  Another  plan  has  been  to  build  fire  lights  '^  to 
eatch  the  miller."  This,  too,  has  its  merits,  without  injury  to  the 
plants.  Beyond  a  doubt,  the  insects  commence  in  the  top  bud  of  the 
stalk,  when  so  very  small  that  they  are  not  able  to  bore  a  form  of 
any  size,  but  leave  ^'  their  mark"  on  the  young  form,  as  a  sting.  Soon 
they  grow  strong,  and  proceed  down  the  stalk,  taking  the  forms  both 
large  and  small,  until  they  are  able  to  destroy  the  ftill  grown  fruit, 
extracting  from  every  form  the  whole  of  the  glutinous  substance, 
which  causes  the  very  young  ones  to  drop  from  the  stalk,  and  those 
nearly  ready  to  bloom  to  "  flare  open,"  plainly  showing  where  the 
worm  is  at  work.  The  older  ones  rot.  These  marks  showed  their 
effects  so  plainly,  that  it  caused  me,  with  several  others,  to  put  our 
hands  in  the  field  to  catch  them ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  hands  became 
so  expert,  that  they  would  catch  from  three  to  five  hundred  per  day. 
If  no  other  good  is  effected,  we  may  save  nearly  that  number  of  stalks 
from  ruin.  Besides,  it  is  a  leisure  season  of  the  year,  and  not  so  te- 
dious as  one-would  at  first  suppose.  Ten  hands  will  worm  upwards 
of  one  hundred  acres  per  day.  This  process  should  be  repeated 
every  three  or  four  days ;  the  "  flare"  with  their  excretions  plainly 
show  the  plants  they  are  working  upon. 

The  next  pest  to  the  cotton  planter  is  the  caterpillar,  or  "  che- 
neille,"  which  makes  its  appearance  from  the  25th  of  August  to  the  25th 
of  September.  When  they  come  early  they  do  the  crop  a  great  deal 
of  damage— when  late,  but  little.  For  the  last  ten  years  we  can  only 
recollect  them  as  injuring  the  crop  in  IS46,  Are  they  not  a  continu- 
ation of  the  "  cut- worm  1  Having  passed  through  several  changes, 
they  pass  into  the  chrysalis  and  web  to  the  stems  of  the  leaf  upon 
which  they  have  fed.  They  then  pass  into  the  butterfly,  or  arc  'de- 
stroyed by  cold.  Is  it  not  possible,  by  watching  this  numerous  tribe 
of  tile  butterfly  family,  to  destroy  them  early  in  the  season  of  their 
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^OBu'm^  t  Eatrvxiol<>gi«U  detoribe  all  these  insects  at  first  as  fev  in 
mitu\j^f  \mx  \m:r^tsmtx^  fr^^m  eadb  parent,  from  fifteen  hundred  to 
ihrtc*'.  th^/«i4kauid  in  a  ^jfi  time,  and  rnaking  yarious  changes.  Could 
iiuy  \Mi  i^^roytid,  I  feel  or/uvinoed  that  the  f^ant  wcmld  be  relier- 
^  '/f  aJi  jtv  4itt^i:M»i^l  May  we  not  exited,  throu^  your  oolomns,  a 
tfeatjfee  'm  tUfiMj  vari<^(f  insects  wfaldi  feed  on  the  plant !  You  can 
^^/UiUiMn4  »u'ij  work.*  ac  Curby,  Spence,  Stephens  and  Curtia,  and  a 
UfM  ^A  '/iii*;r»,  whi';h  are  not  generally  possessed  by  planters ;  yet  no 
date«  //f  mankind  ry^Jd  improve  themselves  more  by  the  study  of 
^sui/fiihfAiy^y^or  uff^m  our  kbors  the  insect  world  commit  their 
ravai^eit,  and  de»strov  the  pleasure  as  well  as  profits  of  planting,  by 
tAnuii(ihig^  in  a  few  days,  ttie  most  promising  harvest  fields  into  abso- 
luU'.  l/'/verty,  M,  H.  McG. 

/'a/i/y///,  Afit$, 
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Ov  llMfdistlnguihlied  visitors  who  have  honored  this  benighted  land 

Willi  ihi'ir  itri'.ui',iuui^  we  liave  now  to  discuss  the  author  of ''  Proverbial 

rhiJoM;pby/'   and  some  doubt  naturally  arises  in  our  mind  as  to 

wliidhi^r  we  am  a  pro|>er  person  to  speak  of  this  distinguished  poet 

and  orator.     ^ 

pudor 

ImbfllUvque  lyre  muia,  potens  vetat 
lAudt^n  ei^regia,  CiBsaris  ♦     ♦     ♦ 
CulpA  (leierrere  tngent. 

DiJt  then  Uu5  (question  very  properly  comes  up : — 

Quit  martem  tunicA  tectum  adamantind 
l)tf(tio  scripiAfit  1  aut  pulvero  TroTo 
Niirruin  Mftrioni^m  1  aut  apo  Palladif 
Tydlilen  luperii  parem  1 

At  tlio  rink  of  being  considered  pedantic,  we  render  the  query  into 
Ungllxh  vurso — at  least  as  good  as  Mr.  Tapper's  : — 

Who'll  laud  this  Martin,  tell  the  worth, 
Which  crowned  him  from  his  very  birth  1 
Who'll  tell  how  much  the  sap-hoads  love 
Whom  W  #  #  #  #  #  aidfi  to  scorn  the  earth, 
And  equals  to  the  gods  above  1 

Roinebody  munt  write  about  Mr.  Tupper,  and  we,  even  we,  will 
pertbrin  tho  task. 

For  H(»nu<  time  past,  much'  has  been  seen  and  heard  of  "  Proverbial 

•  I.  Tunrwr'i  Provcrliial  Philonophy:  a  book  of  tboaghts  and  arguments,  originally 
trott«*(l.  Ai«o,  a  Tbouiantl  Linea  and  Other  Poems.  By  Martin  Farqahar  Tapper,  A. 
M.I  K.  H.  H..  of  Chriai  Church,  Oxford,  Auihor  of  «'  The  Crock  of  Gold,"  etc.  First  and 
•e<H>nil  aerira.  LatMt  American  ediiion.  Auburn :  Alden  &  Markham,  Publiahert,  No. 
67  Grneaee  street    1848. 

8.  Bpench  delivered  bv  Maidn  Karcittbar  Tapper  at  the  iMtitndoD  of  tiie  Blind,  New- 
York.    Ktported  in  the  Morning  Herald  of  the  SC^Htk  March,  1851. 
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Philosophy,"  though  we  could  never  consider  it  poetry.  That  the 
author  intended  it  such,  appears  firom  its  lines  commencing  ^th  a 
capital  letter.  This,  wo  suppose,  is  the  only  thing  in  the  world  which 
he  could  think  entitles  his  composition  to  be  caUed  poetry,  or  even 
verse.  Certainly  it  is  the  only  symptom  we  see  that  his  rhodomontade 
is  likely  to  be  afflicted  with  the  epithet  of  poesy.  We  no  more  con- 
sider it  in  the  category  of  poetical  production,  than  we  do  Carlyle's 
quaint  and  grotesque  inversions. 

We  candidly  confess  we  have  neither  read  the  whole  of  "  Prover- 
bial Philosophy,"  nor  of  "  A  Thousand  Lines,"  nor  yet  of  "  Other 
Poems."  Why  should  we  ?  As  soon  expect  us  to  eat  a  quarter  of 
mutton,  when  the  first  mouthful  convinces  us  it  is  vapid  and  un- 
pleasant. We  have  gained  some  knowledge,  however,  of  Mr.  Tup- 
per's  productions,  by  hearing  them  lisped  by  boarding-school  misses, 
and  spouted  by  unfledged  collegians,  as  well  as  by  a  hasty  glance  of 
curiosity,  occasionally,  at  his  book.  Had  "  A  Thousand. Lines"  been 
*'  Ten  Lines,"  perhaps  we  might  be  able  better  to  appreciate  their 
author's  merits. 

The  Telegraph,  published  in  Washington,  tells  us  that  while  Mr. 
Tupper  was  in  that  city,  some  one  "  had  the  pleasure  of  a  long  con- 
versation with  him."  At  that  time  he  was  delivered  of  a  verbal  au- 
tobiographical essay,  from  which  it  seems  that  the  flrst  thing  he  pub- 
Ibhed  was  "  The  Crock  of  Gold :  a  tale  of  covetousness."  The  way 
he  came  to  write  this  tale  was,  that,  having  purchased  a  house  at 
Brighton,  and  having  employed  a  man  to  dig  a  ditch  for  him,  one 
day  while  the  employee  was  doing  the  work  in  and  about  this  ditch, 
he  asked  him  if  he  would  not  like  to  dig  up  a  '  crock  of  gold ;"  to 
which  the  ditcher  replied,  all  that  he  wanted  was  good  health,  and  a 
plenty  of  work.  Thereupon  it  seems  that  Mr.  Tupper  wrote  a  tale, 
entitled  "  The  Crock  of  Gold,"  &c.  We  have  not  seen  this,  our 
author's  first  published  attempt,  and  therefore  concerning  its  merits 
can  have  nothing  to  say. 

A  tier  the  above  recital,  an  account  was  given  of  the  embryo  of 
"  Proverbial  Philosophy."  Our  author  was  engaged  to  be  married, 
and  wishing  to  give  his  bcthrothed  his  ideas  of  matrimony,  wrote  his 
— what  shall  we  call  it? — on  "  Marriage."  He  says  he  did  not  care 
to  give  his  views  in  a  sermon,  nor  in  rhyme,  but  adopted  a  style  of 
his  own.  His  Dulcinea  thinking,  as  all  ladies  do,  that  her  lover  had 
written  something  quite  smart,  gave  the  production  to  the  editor  of 
a  magazine.  Mr.  Tupper,  in  order  to  prevent  his  lines  from  being 
published,  told  the  editor  if  he  would  not  print  them,  he  would  give 
him  some  more  like  them.  We  wish  the  magazinist  had  not  com- 
j>lied  with  our  author's  request,  if  the  condition  of  so  doing  was,  that 
he  would  not  write  any  more  articles  of  the  "  same  sort." 

After  "  Marriage"  was  written,  this  naturally  suggested  the  idea 
of  love,  and  the  piece  headed  "  Love"  followed  suit  from  our  author's 
pen. 

Our  attention  having  thus  been  called  to  the  two  pieces  headed 
"  Marriage"  and  "  Love,"  we  have  turned  to  them,  and  made  a  most 
violent  assault  with  intent  to  read     What  stupidity,  what  dullness 
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are  here  concentrated  within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages !  If  Mr.  Tap- 
per's Dulcinea  had  a  mind  to  be  pleased  with  his  prosy  article  on  mar- 
riage, we  have  no  objection.  If  Mr.  Tupper  saw  cause  to  give  his 
sweetheart  his  views  upon  matrimony,  by  writing  across  a  piece  of 
paper,  lines  whose  length  was  measured  by  the  width  of  the  said 
paper,  commencing  every  ruled  line  upon  his  foolscap  with  a  capital 
letter,  instead  of  pouring  out  the  outgushings  of  a  heart,  warm  with 
the  tender  flame,  we  have  nothing  to  object.  If  his  friend,  the  editor 
of  the  magazine,  was  dull  enough  to  wish  Mr.  Tupper  to  write  for  his 
columns,  we  will  not  complain.  But  when  ourauthor,  on  the  strength 
of  his  didactics,  seeks  to  assume  a  position  as  "  Protector  of  America," 
which  no  other  mortal  on  the  face  of  the  earth  has  ever  presumed  to 
occupy,  then  we  have  a  right,  and  do  hereby  exercise  it,  to  object. 
But  more  of  this  anon. 

Our  author's  essay  on  "  Marriage,"  it  seems,  was  directed  to  a  lady. 
He  tells  Aer,  nevertheless,  in  the  opening  line,  to 

**  Seek  a  good  wife  of  thy  God  !" 

Now  we  had  not  learned  before,  from  any  work  we  had  seen  upon 
the  "  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  English  Islanders,"  that  the  ladies 
among  them  had  wives.  But  some  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders  have 
women  amongst  them  who  eat  men,  and  we  don't  know  that  women's 
having  wives  amongst  the  Angles  isT  much  stranger  than  their  eating 
them  among  the  New-Zealanders. 

"  Love ! — what  a  volume  in  a  word !" 

So  says  our  author,  in  his  mass  of  soporific  particles  yclept 
"  Love."  We  only  wish  that  he  had  simply  given  us  the  same 
amount  of  paper,  bound  in  book  form,  as  is  contained  in  the  work 
before  us,  with  the  word  "  Love  "  printed  in  the  middle  of  it.  We 
would  much  prefer  this  "volume  in  a  word  "  to  the  one  he  has  given 
us.  However,  we  may  say  of  the  one  before  us  the  same  thing 
which  he  says  of  that  volume  contained  in  the  word  /ove,  only  invert- 
ing the  words,  to  which  Mr.  Tupper  surely  will  not  object, — "  In  a 
word,  what  a  volume  !"  This  is  criticism  enough.  These  are  "  apt 
and  proper  words  with  which  to  charge  *  Proverbial  Philosophy.' " 

W  e  intended,  before  we  got  through  with  "  Marriage,"  to  note,  that 
our  author  says  to  the  lady  to  whom  he  writes  his  lines,  that  she 
must,  in  choosing  her  wife, 

*'  See  that  she  springcth  of  a  wholesome  stock, 
That  thy  little  ones  perish  not  before  thee/' 

This  is,  perhaps,  very  good  advice  for  a  young  gentleman  to  give 
a  young  lady  in  search  of  a  wife.  We  ask  pardon,  however,  of 
America's  Protector^  for  making  two  lines  of  his  one.  We  thought 
it  might  make  it  look  a  little  more  like  poetry,  and,  besides  that,  our 
paper  is  not  as  wide  as  his,  and,  consequently,  we  cannot  put  all  of 
his  lino  in  one  across  it. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Tupper  '*  composes  only  when  some  striking 
occurrence  suggests  an  idea."     One  of  theae  ^'  striking  occurrences  ^ 
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is,  that  having  an  elm  tree,  which  stood  before  his  house,  cut  down, 
he  found  that  without  some  interposition,  when  it  was  nearly  down, 
it  would  fidl  upon  his  house.  Accordingly,  ropes  were  fastened  about 
it,  and  the  axe-men,  perhaps,  or  some  schoolboys  who  chanced  to  pass 
that  way,  laid  hold  of  them,  and  pulled  the  tree  down  in  an  opposite 
direction  from  the  house.  Our  author,  remembering  it  had  been  said 
that  the  age  of  a  tree  might  be  told  by  the  number  of  concentric  rings 
contained  in  its  trunk — and  that  the  wetness  or  dryness  of  any  parti- 
cular year  might  be  told  by  the  width  of  the  several  circles — and  re- 
membering, that  seven  years  before  there  had  been  a  drought — thought 
his  elm,  which  had  just  been  felled,  would  present  a  good  opportu- 
nity for  testing  the  truth  of  the  above  theory,  and  proceeded  to  exa- 
mine the  ringa  Sure  enough,  that  circle  which  was  the  seventh  from 
the  outer  one,  and  corresponded  to  the  year  of  drought,  was  very 
narrow.  The  rings,  which  corresponded  to  other  dry  years,  were  also 
found  narrow ;  and  those  which  corresponded  to  years  which  our 
author  remembered  to  have  been  wet,  were  found  to  be  wide. 

The  result  of  the  examination  by  Mr.  Tupper  was  his  essay  called 
**  Yesterday.'*  In  this  piece  he  tells  about  his  elm  tree  which  was 
oat  down,  and  about  examining  the  rings.  He  then  goes  on  to  com- 
pare the  heart  #f  man  to  the  elm  and  its  concentric  circles.  He 
proceeds — 

**  From  that  elm  tree's  sap,  distil  the  wineW  truth." 
The  following  extract  will  show  how  he  does  it : — 

"  Heed  ye  those  hundred  rings,  concentric  from  the  core, 
Eddying  in  various  waves  to  the  red  bark^s  shore-like  rim  1 
These  be  the  gathering  of  yesterday's,  present  all  to-day — 
This  is  the  tree's  judgment,  self-history  that  cannot  be  gainsaid  : 
Seven  years  agone  there  was  a  drought, — and  the  seventh  ring  is  narrowed  ; 
The  fifth  from  hence,  was  half  a  deluge, — the  fifth  is  cellular  and  broad. 
Thus,  man,  thou  art  a  result,  the  growth  of  many  yesterdays, 
That  stamp  thy  secret  soul  with  marks  of  weal  or  woe  : 
Thou  art  an  almanac  of  self,  the  living  record  of  thy  deeds  ; 
Spirit  hath  its  scars  as  well  as  body,  sore  and  aching  in  their  season : 
/iere  is  a  knot,— ^t  was  a  crime  ;  there  is  a  canker — selfishness  ; 
Lo,  here,  the  heart-wood  rotten  ;  lo,  there,  perchance  the  sap-wood  sound.'* 

This  extract  is  a  fair  sample  of  "Proverbial  Philosophy."  We 
will  not  'particularize  farther.  In  the  meantime,  however,  we  will 
generalize,  after  this  manner : — If  there  is  a  single  poetical  thought  in 
the  whole  volume,  we  have  not  been  able,  by  a  cursory  search,  to  dis- 
cover it.  There  is  none  of  that  passion  or  philosophy  of  sentiment — 
none  of  that  fancy  of  expression — none  of  that  melody  of  diction — 
none  of  the  je  ne  sais  quoi  (the  something  unknown)^  which  can  only 
be  judged  of  by  its  soul-stirring  effect — there  is  not  one  particle  of 
these  things  which  go  to  make  up  poetry,  within  the  whole  compass 
of  "  Proverbial  Philosophy."  On  the  contrary,  this  melange  con- 
sists of  stupid,  stale,  common-place  truisms,  measured  off  in  irregular 
lines,  without  any  melody,  and  whose  only  remarkability  consists  in 
the  quaintness  of  their  inversion,  and  the  grotesqueness  of  their 
ezpreasion.     Take  away  from  them  these  characteristics,  and  clothe 
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the  ideas — it^  indeed,  you  can  find  them  afler  being  denuded  of  their 
outre  dress — ^in  a  plain  garb  of  good  English,  and  you  might  rank  our 
author's  productions  with  the  most  nonsensical  and  stupid  schoolboy 
productions  of  the  day. 

Now,  we  have  protested,  and  we  protest  again,  against  writers 
being  made  great,  because  they  express  themselves  so  as  not  to  be 
understood.  Talleyrand  said  that  the  use  of  language  was  to  conceal 
our  ideas.  Some  people  make  it  the  means  of  concealing  their  want 
of  ideas.  Carlylc's  great  forte  lies  in  this,  and  so  does  Emerson's. 
Tupper  seems  anxious  to  profit  by  their  example.  We  can  inform 
him,  that  his  long,  limping,  drawluig  lines,  are  not  poetry.  He  has 
never  been  permitted  even  to  kneel  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus,  much 
less  to  gather  the  ivy  from  its  brow,  and  transplace  it  upon  his  tem- 
ples. 

We  will  speak  now  of  Mr.  Tupper's  connection  with  America.  For 
some  time  before  his  visit  to  this  country,  we  had  occasionally  seen  or 
heard  of  pieces  called  poems,  emanations  from  his  pen,  in  which  he 
professed  to  think  highly  of  our  people.  We  thought,  however,  that 
they  savored  somewhat  of  a  patronizing  manner,  which  indicated  a 
want  of  proper  furniture  in  the  upper  story  of  their  author.  Our  im- 
pression has  been  fully  sustained  by  his  recent  tourse.  On  the 
morning  of  his  arrival  in  the  harbor  of  New- York,  he  put  forth  in  the 
Evening  Post  the  following  lines,  which  Sarper*8  Magazine  pro- 
nounces "graceful:" — 

"  Not  with  cold  scam  or  ill-dissembled  sneer, 

Ungraciously  your  kindly  looks  to  greet,  • 
By  God*6  good  favor  safely  landed  here, 

Oh,  friends  and  brothers,  J'ace  to  face  we  meet. 
Now  for  a  little  space  my  willing  feet. 

After  long  hope  and  promise  many  a  year. 
Shall  tread  your  happy  shores  ;  my  heart  and  voice 

Your  kindred  love  shall  quicken  and  shall  cheer, 
While  in  your  greatness  shall  my  soul  rejoice — 

For  you  are  England's  nearest  and  most  dear ! 
Suffer  my  simple  fervors  to  do  good. 

As  one  poor  pilgrim  haply  may  and  can, 
Who,  knit  to  heaven  and  earth  by  gratitude, 

Speaks  from  his  heart  to  touch  his  fellow  man." 

We  have  italicised  those  portions  of  the  above  lines  on  which  we 
mean  to  comment.  Mr.  Tupper  represents  the  American  people 
crowded  around  the  wharf  to  witness  his  landing.  See  them — as  they 
exist  in  our  author's  crazed  brain,  gazing  upon  the  eighth  wonder  of 
the  world,  about  to  land  upon  American  soil !  They  have  "  kindly 
looks"  with  which  "  to  greet"  the  distinguished  stranger.  They  feel 
themselves  so  much  honored  to  meet  such  a  one  "  face  to  face."  Yet 
they  do  not  expect  these  same  "  kindly  looks"  on  his  part.  Oh  no  ! 
Such  poor  devils  as  they  must  thank  God  for  Mr.  Tupper's  visit ;  and 
at  the  same  time  they  are  greeting  him  with  "  kindly  looks,"  they, 
poor  fellows  and  semi-barbarians,  must  expect  nothing  but  to  be 
"  ungraciously  greeted"  with  "  cold  scorn  or  ill-dissembled  sneer !" 
But  how  astonished  will  they  be,  how  agreeably  surprised,  and  how 
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humbly  grateful  for  the  favor  bestowed  upon  them  by  this  might/ 
Briton,  when  he  very  graciously  tells  them,  that  although  such  crea- 
tures as  they  are  have  no  right  to  expect  any  thing  else,  yet  he 
will  not  ungraciously  meet  them  with  *'  cold  scorn  or  ill-dissembled 
neer."     How  kind,  how  patronizing,  how  condescending  1 

Seras  in  ccelum  redeas,  dinque 
Letus  intersis  populo  Quirini : 
Neve  te  nostris  vitOs  iniquum 

Ocior  aura 
Follat.    Hie  magnos  potius  triumphos, 
Hie  ames  diei  Pater  atque  Princeps. 

M^.  Tupper  speaks  of  his  ''  willing  feet,  afVer  long  hope  and  pro- 
mise many  a  year  treading  your  happy  shores."  He  gives  us  to 
understand,  that  he  has  been  promising  us  for  many  years  that  he 
would  confer  upon  us  the  favor  of  a  visit.  Now  he  comes  to  fulfill 
his  promise,  and  keep  us  from  grieving  any  more  over  his  long  ab- 
sence. Well,  what  will  he  do,  now  that  he  has  come?  He  partly 
tells  us  in  the  poem  we  are  commenting  upon,  and  more  fully  tells 
us  in  his  New- York  speech,  which  we  shall  presently  notice.  In  the 
poem  he  says,  he  has  "  simple  fervors  to  do  good,"  and  very  simple 
they  are  indeed !  This  "  doing  good,"  we  suppose,  means  enlighten- 
ing and  protecting  this  benighted  and  impotent  land,  the  land  of  all 
otners  which  needs  enlightenment  and  protection  from  such  a  man  as 
Tupper. 

So  much  for  the  sentiment  of  the  lines  which  "  Harpers'  Magazine** 
pronounces  "  graceful."  Let  us  now  examine  their  verbal  construc- 
tion. Our  author  is  very  much  at  fault  even  in  this.  Ho  means  to 
say  to  the  Americans,  "  /  do  not  intend  to  meet  you  to  greet  your 
kindly  looks  with  cold  scorn  or  ill-dissembled  sneer."  Here  there 
are  two  parties  in  contemplation  by  Mr.  Tupper,  /  and  yow,  himself 
and  the  Americans.  But  there  is  a  strange  conglomeration  of  these 
parties  in  our  poet's  manner  of  expressing  himself.  For  he  says, 
"  We  meet  face  to  face  to  greet  your  kindly  looks : — that  is,  we^  Mr. 
Tupper  and  the  Americans,  meet  face  to  fac^  to  greet  yowr,  the  Ame- 
ricans', kindly  looks.  Now,  how  the  party  of  Americans  standing  on 
the  wharf  to  sec  Mr.  Tupper  could  greet  their  own  kindly  looks,  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  determine,  unless  Mr.  Tupper's  uniting  himself  with 
them,  and  saying  "  t£^c,"  would  enable  them  to  do  so.  And  as  our 
author  believes  himself  fully  capable  of  impossibilities,  it  is  barely 
possible  he  intended  to  perform  one  in  this  instance.  If  it  be  con- 
tended that  when  Mr.  Tupper  wrote  we^  he  meant  by  it  /,  as  kings, 
editors,  and  reviewers  do,  be  it  remembered  he  then  involves  himself 
in  a  worse  dilemma  than  before.  For  he  says,  we  meet  face  to  face. 
Here  there  is  a  meeting  of  more  faces  than  one,  and  the  question 
would  arise,  "  How  could  the  author  meet  himself  face  to  face  .^" 
This  again  would  be  utterly  inexplicable,  unless  wo  are  to  suppose 
that,  in  using  the  plural  pronoun  we^  ho  thought  that  ho  had  been  ao- 
tually  transformed  into  more  than  one.  We  sometimes  hear  it  said 
of  a  mau  who  is  very  celebrated  for  any  quality  or  characteristic, 

2  VOL.    I. 
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•*he  is  two  of  themy  Perhaps  Mr.  Tupper  really  thinks  he  is  "  two 
of  them,^^  Or,  perhaps,  after  all,  our  poet  wrote  with  a  mirror  be- 
fore him,  and  thus  was  enabled  to  say,  "  we  meet  face  to  face^ 

Now  it  would  have  been  very  easy  for  America's  "  Protector"  to 
express  himself  clearly,  in  good  English,  had  he  only  understood  the 
English  language.     He  could  have  expressed  himself  thus : — 

Not  with  cold  scorn*  or  ill-dissembled  sneer, 

Ungraciously  their  kindly  looks  to  greet, 
By  God^s  good  favor,  safely  landed  here, 

My  friends  and  brothers  face  to  face  /  meet. 

Or  if  the  man  had  not  been  the  concentrated  essence  of  egotism,  and 
had  contemplated  the  possibility  that  Americans,  as  well  as  himself, 
might  sneer,  he  could  have  written, 

Not  with  cold  scorn  or  ill-dissembled  sneer 
Each  others  smiles  or  kindly  looks  to  greet, 

(/,  by  God's  favor  safely  landed  here,) — 

Oh  friends  and  brothers,  face  to  face  we  meet. 

But  after  all,  does  Mr.  Tupper  mean  anything,  or  nothing,  by  "  ill- 
dissembled  sneer  ?"     What  kind  of  sneer  is  this  ? 

What  does  he  mean  by  "  kindred  love^''  in  the  context  in  which 
kindred  is  used  ] 

What  does  ho  mean  by  "  knit  to  heaven  and  earth  by  gratitude  ?" 

If  the  lines  we  are  commenting  upon  be  a  poem,  it  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  one  in  which  there  is  bad  grammar  and  much  obscurity. 
The  latter  quality  its  author  doubtless  intended  it  should  have,  in 
order  to  make  it  look  deep  and  mysterious.  The  bad  grammar  he 
probably  could  not  help,  because  he  knew  no  better. 

There  is  another  poem  being  published  in  the  papers,  composed  by 
our  author,  which  also  shows  how  much  good  he  expects  to  accom- 
plish by  his  visit  to  the  New  World,  and  how  complacently  and  pa- 
tronizingly he  assures  us  of  his  good  will,  "  with  his  heart  in  his  hand, 
to  give  it  wherever  he  please."  We  quote  the  whole  poem,  that 
the  good,  if  any,  may  be  seen  along  with  the  bad  : 

**  Shall  it  be  with  a  tear  or  a  smile.  Old  World, 
That  I  bid  you  farewell  for  awhile,  Old  World  ? 
Shall  you  and  I  part 
With  a  pang  at  the  heart, 
Or  in  cold-blooded  stoical  style.  Old  World  ! 

In  truth  it  must  be  with  a  tear.  Old  World, 
For  much  that  is  near  and  dear.  Old  World  ! 

The  lingering  mind 

Looks  sadly  behind. 
In  doubt,  and  reluctance,  and  fear.  Old  World. 


#Thi8idrn  of  **«com"  ond  •*  scomful"  ib  auite  familiar  to  Mr  Tupper  wbeo  speaking  of 
America.     He  coald  not  even  write  his  '*  AadresB  to  the  Union"  without  introducing  it: — 

**  Were  I  but  i>omft  «toni/«i  ttninger, 

Btill  my  eonu»el  would  Im  ju«l,'*  4c  4kew->[Ei>.] 
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Tet  ever,  by  land  and  sea.  Old  World, 
God  helps  wherever  we  be,  Old  World  ; 

My  babes  he  will  keep, 

Awake  or  asleep, 
And  happily  travel  with  me,  Old  World  ! 

So  thus  with  a  spirit  of  rest,  New  World, 

I  seek  your  bright  shores  of  the  West,  New  World  ! 

With  a  hearty  good  will 

My  work  to  fulfill. 
And  do  what  I  do  for  the  best.  New  World ! 

Gratefully  here  for  a  space,  New  World, 
Shall  I  bask  in  the  sun  of  thy  face.  New  World, 

Wherever  I  roam 

To  feel  always  at  home 
With  brothers  in  every  place,  New  World. 

No  dignified  dullness  to  freeze.  New  World, 
But  cordial  kindness  and  ease.  New  World, 

Invite  me  to  stand 

With  my  heart  in  my  hand. 
To  give  it  wherever  I  please,  New  World." 

One  would  suppose  Mr.  Tupper  had  but  two  familiar  acquaini- 
anoes,  and  those  were  the  Old  and  New  World.  Perhaps  he  has 
been  long  enough  acquainted  with  the  Old  World  to  excuse  his  ex- 
cessive familiarity  with  that.  But  we  can't  help  thinking  of  what  we 
once  heard  a  clown  tell  a  little  boy  in  a  circus,  when  we  see  with 
what  familiarity  he  addresses  the  New  World,  to  which  he  had  not 
even  been  introduced.  A  little  boy — one  of  the  dramatis  perscnce 
of  the  circus — stepped  up  to  the  clown,  and  leaned  his  hand  upon  his 
shoulder  in  a  very  familiar  manner.     Thereupon  the  clown,  with  an 

arch  look  of  supreme  contempt,  told  him  that  he  was  "  too  d d 

&miliar,  on  a  short  acquaintance.^'*  Is  Mr.  Tupper  aware  that  "fa. 
miliarity  breeds  contempt  ?"  If  we  mistake  not.  Englishmen  have 
complained  somewhat  of  the  rude  and  indelicate  familiarity  of  Yan- 
kees, and  Heaven  knows  we  blame  them  not ;  for  they  have  usually 
formed  their  estimate  of  Yankees  from  the  itinerant  tribe  of  peddlers 
who  peregrinate,  not  inhabit,  New-England.  Might  not  the  New 
World  now  retort,  and  say  there  was  at  least  "  considerable'^  familia- 
rity in  one  Englishman,  if  not  more? 

There  is  nothing  very  clear  in  the  foregoing  poem,  and  it  is  render- 
ed very  unintelligible  by  the  author's  accustomed  mysteriousness. 
For  instance,  what  does  he  mean,  when  he  tells  the  Old  World  God 
"will  happily  travel  with"  him  ? 

But  whatever  amount  of  fame  Mr.  Tupper  has  gained  as  a  poet,  it 
is  likely  to  be  eclipsed  by  that  which  he  has  acquired  as  an  orator. 
Walter  Scott  wrote  some  of  the  best  poetry  the  world  ever  saw,  and 
had  he  never  written  the  Waverly  Novels,  would  have  been  famous 
as  a  great  poet,  and  perhaps  looked  upon  as  the  Homer  of  Scotland. 
As  it  was,  his  prose  threw  his  poetry  in  the  shade,  and  he  is  famous 
Walter  Scott  the  novelist,  and  not  Walter  Scott  the  poet     So  of 
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Mr.  Tupper.     His  notoriety,  hereafter,  will  hang  upon  his  oratory, 
and  not  his  poesy. 

Says  the  American  Whig  Review,  "  At  a  late  visitation  of '  emin- 
ent men,'  legislators  and  others,  to  the  various  public  institutions  in 
and  about  the  City  of  New- York,  the  Mayor  made  an  English  poet, 
M.  F.  Tupper,  visible  at  the  Institution  of  the  Blind."  The  follow- 
ing is  from  the  T^rtbune : 

**  Mr.  Tupper  was  introduced  to  the  pupils  and  the  audience  by  his 
Honor  the  Mayor,  as  a  distinguished  English  poet,  and  the  author  of 
•  Proverbial  Philosophy.'  Mr.  Tupper  said,  he  did  not  expect  to  be  thus 
called  upon,  and  sboufd  not  attempt  to  make  a  speech.  He  teas  not  pre- 
judiced against  the  Americans,  for  he  looked  upon  them  as  Englishmen, 
He  would,  instead  of  making  a  speech,  deliver  a  few  verses  written  by 
himself.  Tbey  were  composed,  some  time  since,  in  London,  and  a  copy 
of  tbem  was  solicited  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  our  distinguished  representative, 
who  lived  in  a  style  of  princely  magnificence  in  London^  and  ihey  were 
published  in  this  country  before  his  arrival.  If  he  could  not  remember 
them  all,  the  audience  would  forgive  him.  The  poem  was  entitled 
"  The  Union,  written  by  a  Unit.'  He  gave  the  first  verse,  and  the  re- 
mainder appeared  to  have  escaped  his  memory,  but,  after  a  determined 
effort,  they  came  back,  and  he  was  enabled  to  complete  the  recital." 

But  we  have  another  version  of  this  speech  in  the  Herald.  In  that 
paper  it  is  reported  thus : 

••  On  Mr.  Tupper's  introduction  he  said :  *  I  have  not  prepared  a 
speech — all  that  1  have  to  say  is,  that  Hove  you.  I  have  come  over  the  At- 
lantic  Ocean  to  say — /  love  you.  You  have  some  faults  which  I  do  not  mean 
to  flatter:  hut  you  deserve  to  he  called  Englishmen. — (Cheers  mingled 
with  suppressed  murmurs.)  I  find  no  diflerence.  I  have  crossed  the 
ditch,  and  I  find  you  are  Englishmen  at  the  other  side.  (Cheers  and 
hisses.)  Yankee  l^nglishmen,  I  meBn.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  I  wish  to 
write  a  book  about  you.' 

A  voice — •  Not  in  the  Dickens  style.* 

Mr.  Tupper — *  I  want  to  tell  the  truth  about  you.  I  will  protect  you, 
though  I  am  aware  you  do  not  need  protection,  i  find  England  as  great 
here  as  at  home.  I  have  come  into  the  land  of  orators  and  statesmen.  I 
want  to  say  a  few  words  about  this  Institution.  I  have  come  among  you' 
— (Interruptions,  with  cries  of  •  go  on,'  amid  which,  Mr.  Tupper  sat  down, 
while  a  horn  was  sounding  in  vain  for  silence.") 

Amid  the  thunders  of  Demosthenes,  the  lightning  of  Sheridan,  the 
red-hot  lava  from  the  tongue  of  Randolph,  was  ever  such  eloquence 
as  this  ?  Burke,  Fox,  Pitt,  Canning,  Brougham,  hide  ye  your  dimin- 
ished heads,  lest  your  glory  be  consumed  by  the  "great  light  which 
has  suddenly  shone  around"  the  head  of  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper! 

Well,  it  was  in  good  taste  indeed  for  Tupper  to  go  to  telling  the 
Americans  he  was  not  prejudiced  against  them,  and  it  was  very  com- 
fortable and  very  flattering  to  be  told  that  he  looked  upon  them  aa 
Englishmen.  What  glory,  what  honor  for  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try  !  And  then  to  go  to  reciting  one's  own  half-forgotten  poetiy — 
how  modest!  And  how  apropos  to  tell  Republicans^ — ay,  to  give 
them  the  oomfortable  aasurance— that  their  minister  lived  in  princely 
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style  in  London  !     Was  this  all  he  oould  say  of  Mr.  Lawrence 
that  he  lived  in  princely  style  % 

But  it  seems  there  is  one  other  commendation  of  our  minister.  He 
procured  from  Mr.  Tapper  a  copy  of  his  verses,  and  had  them  pub- 
lished in  this  country  before  his  arrival.  How  fortunate  for  both  the 
gentlemen  that  we  have  not  seen  them  ! 

Why  did  not  Mr.  Tupper  head  his  poem,  "  The  Union,  written  by 
a  Cipher,''  instead  of  a  "  Unit]" 

Mr.  Tupper  said,  all  that  he  had  to  say  to  the  Americans  was,  "  1 
love  you.  1  have  come  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  say,  I  love  you." 
How  important  an  object  for  which  to  cross  the  Atlantic !  How 
cheering  to  Americans  !  We  now  know  the  good  for  which  he  made 
his  visit — that  good  to  do  which  he  had  such  "  simple  fervors." 

" / love  you'"* — We  are  reminded  of  an  anecdote  told  us  by  an 
esteemed  friend — a  dental  surgeon.  There  was  once  a  Methodist 
preacher,  who  was,  besides  being  a  clergyman,  an  M.D.,  and  a  sing- 
ing-master. He  was  in  the  habit  of  "  flying  around,  and  making  him- 
self generally  useful,"  by  preaching  at  camp-meetings — teaching  sing- 
ing-schools on  Saturdays  and  Sundays— charging  only  for  Saturday, 
and  not  at  all  for  Sunday,  though  he  charged  as  much  for  Saturday  as 
others  did  for  both  Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  doctoring  the  sisters 
of  his  persuasion,  who  thought  there  was  some  great  virtue  in  being 
doctored  by  brother  Singsong.  Well,  it  so  happened  that  our  friend, 
the  dentist,  was  called  upon  to  draw  a  tooth  for  an  old  sister — Sister 
Phoebe,  a  fictitious  name — ^at  whose  house,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
vouring her  chickens  and  pics,  brother  Singsong  was  stopping.  Sis- 
ter Phcsbe  could  not  string  her  nerves  to  the  sticking  point  for  hav- 
ing her  tooth  extracted,  but  would  flinch  every  time  the  cold  iron 
came  in  contact  with  her  decayed  molar.  Thereupon  brother  Sing- 
song, for  the  purpose  of  inducing  sister  Phoebe  to  sit  still,  and  have 
the  operation  performed,  told  her — yes,  actually  told  her — that  "  if  she 
did  not  sit  still — he  would  not  love  her  T  Gods  !  what  a  stroke  that 
was  to  the  old  sister's  heart  !  To  be  told  by  brother  Singsong  that  he 
would  not  love  her !  Oh,  pains  of  such  a  purgatory — oh,  pangs  of 
such  a  perdition  ! 

The  consequence  was,  sister  Phoebe  sat  still;  and  her  tooth  was  ex- 
tracted !  And  now — oh,  full  fruition  of  hope  deferred,  which  made 
the  heart  sick — and  now,  said  brother  Singsong,  " / love  you'' 

Says  Mr.  Tupper  to  the  Americans,  "  /  hve  you."  Oh,  highly  fa- 
vored nation,  how  wilt  thou  express  thy  gratitude  1 

"  /  will  protect  you," — In  the  day  when  America  was  in  her  in- 
fancy she  needed  a  protector.  She  found  several  in  the  British  Par- 
ibment,  and  a  protector  par  excellence,  in  the  great  Lord  Chatham. 
Of  this  man,  who  towered  above  his  fellows,  it  has  been  said,  that 
the  "  terrors  of  his  beak  and  the  lightnings  of  his  eye"  were  insuffer- 
able. The  thunders  of  his  voice,  as  his  eye  leaped,  like  lightning, 
from  victim  to  victim,  in  the  angry  storm  of  debate,  were  terrible — 
indeed,  "  the  terrible  was  his  peculiar  power.  Then  the  whole  house 
sunk  before  him." 

Such  was  the  man  who  thought  it  an  honor  to  be — though  he  did 
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not  assume  to  be — America's  protector,  before  she  had,  as  a  nation, 
even  put  on  swaddling  clothes  to  hide  her  new-bom  nakedness. 
Since  then,  like  the  war  horse,  her  neck  is  clothed  in  thunder.  But 
yesterday  she  lifted  her  voice,  and  a  nation  owned  herself  conquered 
and  dismembered.  To-day,  the  voice  of  her  prime  minister  rebukes 
one  of  the  "  Great  Powers"  of  Europe,  and  that  power  cowers  in  the 
dust  before  her.  And  just  at  this  juncture  comes  Martin  Farquhar 
Tupper  across  the  Atlantic,  and  says  to  Americans,  "  I  will  protect 
you  !" 

In  the  volume  of  Mr.  Tupper's  Poems  before  us,  is  one  called  the 
"  Assurance  of  Horace,"  and  one  the  "  Assurance  of  Ovid."  The 
first  is  a  translation  of  the  ode  commencing : 

**  Exegi  monumentum  aere  perennius/' 

and  the  other  is  a  translation  of  some  verses  of  Ovid,  in  which  thai 
bard  promises  himself  immortality  from  his  writings.  We  copy  the 
last,  because  it  is  shorter  than  the  first — make  some  slight  alterations 
in  it,  and  apply  it  to  Mr.  Tupper,  heading  it, 

THE   ASSURANCE   OF    TUPPER. 

**  Now  have  I  done  my  work  !  which  not  Jove^s  ire 
Can  make  undone,  nor  sword,  nor  time,  nor  fire. 
Whenever  that  day,  whose  only  powers  extend 
Affainst  this  body,  my  brief  life  shall  end  ; 
Still  in  my  better  portion  evermore. 
Above  the  stars  undying  shall  I  soar ! 
My  name  shall  never  die  :  but  through  all  time, 
Where  *  English  Yankees^  reach  a  conquered  clime  ; 
There,  in  that  people's  tongue  shall  be  my  page, 
Bo  h  read  and  glorified  from  age  to  age ; — 
Yea,  if  the  bomnffs  of  my  spirit  ^ive 
True  note  of  inspiration,  I  shall  live.'' 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  speculation  as  to  whether  Mr.  Tupper  will 
write  a  book  about  America.  In  the  Herald,  he  is  reported  in  his 
speech  to  have  said  he  did  intend  to  write  one,  but  not  in  the  Dickens 
style.  The  gentleman  who  '*  had  the  pleasure  of  a  long  conversa- 
tion" with  him  in  Washington,  and  who  reported  it  for  the  Telegraphy 
says  that  he  has  declared  he  would  not  write  a  book  about  America, 
and  that  he  is  very  much  annoyed  at  its  being  said  that  he  would  do 
80.  We  do  not  pretend  to  liave  any  opinion,  as  to  whether  he  will 
write  such  a  book ;  but  one  thing  we  are  well  assured  of,  and  that  is, 
it  is  very  silly  to  promise  that  he  will  not  do  so.  If  he  has,  how- 
ever, we  hope  he  will  retract,  and  write  his  book,  if  it  pleases 
him  to  do  so.  Speaking  in  the  abstract,  and  Mr.  Tupper  aside,  of 
course,  we  would  say,  that  when  an  intelligent  foreigner  visits  our 
country,  we  would  not  have  him  come  with  a  promise  not  to  write 
about  us.  Let  him  write  by  all  means,  if  he  wishes  to  do  so,  and 
just  as  he  pleases  to  write.  Mr.  James,  we  believe,  has  also  said  thai 
he  did  not  come  among  us  to  write  a  book.  We  know  why  both  he 
and  Mr.  Tupper  are  careful  upon  this  point.  They  think  to  win  the 
fiivor  of  Americans,  by  assuring  them  they  will  not  write  about 
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them  as  Didcens  and  Trollope  did.  Now,  all  this  is  unnecessary, 
and  defeats  its  own  objects.  Let  English  authors,  or  visitors, 
without  being  authors,  come  among  us  unpledged,  leaving  themselves 
to  write  or  not  write,  just  as  circumstances  suggest.  Independence 
is  the  best  and  most  sensible  policy,  and  will  best  meet  our  favor. 

And  if  Mr.  Tupper  should^write  a  book  about  us,  for  Heaven's 
sake,  let  it  be  rather  like  Dickens's  and  Trollope's  than  like  his  Ame- 
rican Odes  and  his  New- York  speech.  When  a  person  writes  as 
Dickens  or  Hall,  we  see  something  manly,  though  malicious,  h 
shows  that  they  have  sense  enough  to  see  that  we  are  something 
more  than  objects  for  complacency  and  protection,  and  we  can  de- 
spise their  mali^«.  But  when  one  comes,  like  Tupper,  with  his  pa- 
tronizing manner,  we  are  forced  to  believe,  either  that  we  really  are 
objects  of  charity,  or  that  the  person  with  the  patronizing  air  is  a 
simpleton  and  a  fool. 

As  to  the  protectorate  of  Mr.  Tupper  in  America,  wo  will  simply 
say,  that,  though  it  be  for  the  good  of  our  country,  we  can't  help  regret- 
ting it,  because  we  fear  its  history  may  give  Carlyle  and  Headley  an 
excuse  for  writing  biographies  of  the  second  Cromwell. 

Finally,  before  taking  leave  of  this  subject,  we  must  commend 
the  keenness  of  Mayor  Kingsland's  optics  in  the  discovery  that  Mr. 
Tupper  is  a  "  distinguished  poet."  Doubtless  he  had  been  told  to 
say  the  Englishman  was  such,  and  this  will  excuse  him. 


ART.  IV.-PROFESSOR  DEW'S  ESSAYS  ON  SLAVERY. 

ORIGIN  OF  SLAVERY,  AND  ITS  EFFECTS  ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF  CIVILIZATION. 

CHAPTER   II. 

We  will  now  examine  into  the  right,  according  to  the  law  of  na- 
tions — the  strict  jus  gentium — and  we  shall  find  all  the  writers  agree 
in  the  justice  of  slavery,  under  certain  circumstances.  Grotius  says, 
that,  as  the  law  of  nature  permits  prisoners  of  war  to  be  killed,  so  the 
same  law  has  introduced  the  right  of  making  them  slaves,  that  the 
captors,  in  view  to  the  benefit  arising  from  the  labor  or  sale  of  the 
prisoners,  might  be  induced  to  spare  them.*  From  the  general  prac- 
tice of  nations  before  the  time  of  PufTendorf,  he  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  slavery  has  been  established  "  by  the  free  consent  of  the 
opposing  parties. f 

Rutherford,  in  his  Institutes,  says,  "  since  all  the  members  of  a  na- 
tion against  which  a  just  war  is  made,  are  bound  to  repair  the  dam- 
ages that  gave  occasion  to  the  war,  or  that  are  done  in  it,  and  like- 
wise to  make  satisfaction  for  the  expenses  of  carrying  it  on,  the  law 
of  nations  will  allow  those  who  are  prisoners  to  be  made  slaves  by 
the  nation  which  takes  them ;  that  so  their  labor  or  the  price  for 
which  they  are  sold  may  discharge  these  demands."  But  he  most 
powerfully  combats  the  more  cruel  doctrine  laid  down  by  Grotius, 

*  L.  3,  chap.  7,  Mc.  5.    4  Book,  6  chap.,  3. 
t  Book,  chap.  9,  sec.  17. 
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that  the  master  has  a  right  to  take  away  the  life  of  his  slave.  Bynck- 
ershoek  contends  for  the  higher  right  of  putting  prisoners  of  war  to 
death.  "  We  may,  however,  (enslave)  if  we  please,"  he  adds,  "and 
indeed  we  do  sometimes  still  exercise  that  right  upon  those  who  en- 
force  it  against  us.  Therefore  the  Dutch  are  in  the  habit  of  selling  to 
the  Spaniards  as  slaves,  the  Algerines,  Tunisians,  and  Tnpolitans, 
whom  they  take  prisoners  in  the  Atlantic  or  Mediterranean.  Nay, 
in  the  year  1661,  the  States  General  gave  orders  to  their  ad- 
miral to  sell  as  slaves  all  the  pirates  that  he  should  take.  The  same 
thing  was  done  in  1664."*  Vattel,  the  most  humane  of  all  the  stan- 
dard authors  on  national  law,  asks — "  are  prisoners  of  war  to  be 
made  slaves  1"  To  which  he  answers,  "  Yes ;  in  cases  which  give  a 
right  to  kill  them,  when  they  have  rendered  themselves  personally 
guilty  of  some  crime  deserving  death."f  Even  Locke,  who  has  so 
ably  explored  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  who  so  nobly  stood 
forth  against  the  monstrous  and  absurd  doctrines  of  Sir  Robert  Fil- 
mer,  and  the  passive  submissionists  of  his  day,  admits  the  right  to 
make  slaves  of  prisoners  whom  we  might  justly  have  killed.  Speak- 
ing of  a  prisoner  who  has  forfeited  his  life,  he  says,  "  he  to  whom  he 
has  forfeited  it,  may,  when  he  has  him  in  his  power,  delay  to  take  it^ 
and  make  use  of  him  to  his  own  service,  and  he  does  him  uo  injury 
by  it. "J  Blackstone,  it  would  seem,  denies  the  right  to  make  pris- 
oners of  war  slaves ;  for  he  says  we  had  no  right  to  enslave,  unless 
we  had  the  right  to  kill,  and  we  had  no  right  to  kill,  unless  "  in  cases  of 
absolute  necessity,  for  self-defence ;  and  it  is  plain  this  absolute  necessity 
did  not  subsist,  since  the  victor  did  not  actually  kill  him,  but  made 
him  prisoner.")  Upon  this  we  have  to  remark,  1st,  that  Judge 
Blackstone  here  speaks  of  slavery  in  its  pure  unmitigated  form, 
"  whereby  an  unlimited  power  is  given  to  the  master  over  the  life 
and  fortune  of  the  slave."§  Slavery  scarcely  exists  anywhere  in 
this  form,  and  if  it  did,  it  would  be  a  continuance  of  a  state  of  war,  as 
Rousseau  justly  observes,  between  the  captive  and  the  captor.  Again ; 
Blackstone,  in  his  argument  upon  this  subject,  seems  to  misunder- 
stand the  grounds  upon  which  civilians  place  the  justification  of 
slavery,  as  arising  from  the  laws  of  war.  It  is  well  known  that  most 
of  the  horrors  of  war  spring  from  the  principle  of  retaliation,  and  not, 
as  Blackstone  supposes,  universally  from  "  absolute  necessity."  If 
two  civilized  nations  of  modern  times  are  at  war,  and  one  hangs  up, 
without  any  justifiable  cause,  all  of  the  enemy  who  fall  into  its  pos- 
session, the  other  does  not  hesitate  to  inflict  the  same  punishment 
upon  an  equal  number  of  its  prisoners.  It  is  the  *•  lex  talionisy* 
and  not  the  absolute  necessity  which  gives  rise  to  this. 

The  colonists  of  this  country,  up  to  the  revolution,  during,  and 
even  since  that  epoch,  have  put  to  death  the  Indian  captives,  when- 
ever the  Indians  had  been  in  the  habit  of  massacreing  mdiscriminate- 


•  Treatise  on  ibe  Law  of  War,  Du  Ponceau's  Ed.  p.  21. 

t  8ee  Law  of  Nations,  Book  3,  chap.  8,  rec.  152. 

I  On  Civil  Government,  chap.  6. 

I  Bee  Tucker's  Blackstone,  vol.  2,  p.  423. 

{  Blackttone's  Commentaries,  in  loco  citato. 
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ly.  It  was  not  so  much  absolute  necessity  as  the  law  of  retaliation, 
which  justifies  this  practice :  and  the  civilians  urge  that  the  greater 
right  includes  the  lesser,  and,  consequently,  the  right  to  kill  involves 
the  more  humane  and  more  useful  right  of  enslaving.  In  point  of 
bet,  it  would  seem  the  Indians  were  often  enslaved  by  the  colonists.* 
Although  we  find  no  distinct  mention  made,  by  any  of  the  historians, 
of  the  particular  manner  in  which  this  slavery  arose,  yet  it  is  not 
difficult  to  infer  that  it  must  have  arisen  from  the  laws  of  war,  being 
A  commutation  of  the  punishment  of  death  for  slavery.  Again,  if 
the  nation  with  which  you  are  at  war  makes  slaves  of  all  your  citi- 
sens  falling  into  its  possession,  surely  you  have  the  right  to  retaliate 
and  do  so  likewise.  It  is  the  lex  talionis,  "  and  not  absolute  neces- 
sity" which  justifies  you  ;  and,  if  you  should  choose  from  policy  to 
waive  your  right,  your  ability  to  do  so  would  not,  surely,  prove  that 
you  had  no  right  at  all  to  enslave.  Such  a  doctrine  as  this  would  prove 
that  the  rights  of  belligerents  were  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their 
strength — a  doctrine  which,  pushed  to  the  extreme,  would  always 
reduce  the  hostile  parties  to  a  precise  equality — which  is  a  perfect 
absurdity.  If  we  were  to  suppose  a  civilized  nation  in  the  heart  of  Af- 
rica surrounded  by  such  princes  us  the  King  of  Dahomey,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  such  a  nation  would  be  justifiable  in  killing  or  enslaving 
at  its  option,  in  time  of  war ;  and  if  it  did  neither,  it  would  relinquish 
tk perfect  right.\  We  have  now  considered  the  most  fmitful  source 
of  slavery — laws  of  war — and  shall  proceed  more  briefly  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  other  three  which  we  have  mentioned,  taking  up  : — 

11.  State  of  Property  and  Feebleness  of  Government, — In  tracing 
the  manners  and  customs  of  a  people  who  have  emerged  from  a  state 
of  barbarism,  and  examining  into  the  nature  and  character  of  their 
institutions,  we  find  it  of  the  first  importance  to  look  to  the  condition 
of  property,  in  order  that  wo  may  conduct  our  inquiries  with  judg- 
ment and  knowledge.  The  character  of  the  government,  in  spite  of 
all  its  forms,  depends  more  on  the  condition  of  property,  than  to  any 
one  circumstance  beside.  The  relations  which  the  diflerent  classes  of 
society  bear  towards  each  other,  the  distinction  into  high  and  low, 
noble  and  plebeian,  in  fact,  depend  almost  exclusively  upon  the  state 
of  property.  It  may  be  with  truth  affirmed,  that  the  exclusive  owners 
of  the  property  ever  have  been,  ever  will,  and  perhaps  ever  ought  to 
be,  the  virtual  rulers  of  mankind.  If,  then,  in  any  age  or  nation, 
there  should  be  but  one  species  of  property,  and  that  should  be  ex- 
clusively owned  by  a  portion  of  citizens,  that  portion  would  become 
inevitably  the  masters  of  the  residue.  And  if  the  government  should 
be  so  feeble  as  to  leave  each  one  in  a  great  measure  to  protect  him- 
self, thii  circumstance  would  have  a  tendency  to  throw  the  property 
into  the  hands  of  a  few,  who  would  rule  with  despotic  sway  over  the 

•  8#^  Tucker's  Blackstone,  vol,  2,  Appendix,  note  H. 

\  We  shall  hereafter  see  that  our  colony  nt  Liberia  may,  at  some  future  dav,  be  placed 
in  an  exirein#»ly  embarrassing  condition  from  this  very  cause.  Ii  may  not,  in  future  wars, 
have  strengili  sufficient  to  forego  the  exercise  of  ibc  rioht  of  killing,  or  ent^laving.  and  if  it 
have  the  sircn^h,  it  may  not  have  the  mildness  and  humanity,  llevenge  is  sweet,  and 
the  murder  of  a  brotlier  or  father,  and  the  slavery  of  a  muther  or  sister,  will  not  easily  b» 
Ibrgotteo. 
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many.     And  this  was  the  condition  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
under  what  was  termed  the  feudal  system.     There  was,  in  fact,  but  one 
kind  of  property,  and  that  consisted  of  land.     Nearly  all  the  useful 
arts  had  perished — commerce  and  manufactures  could  scarcely  be  said 
to  exist  at  all,  and  a  dark  night  of  universal  ignorance  enshrouded 
the  human  mind. — ^Thc  landholders  of  Europe,  the  feudal  aristocrats, 
possessing  all  the  property,  necessarily  and  inevitably  as  fate  itself, 
usurped  all  the  power ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  feebleness  of  go- 
vernment, and  the  resulting  necessity  that  each  one  should  do  justice 
for  himself,  the  laws  of  primogeniture  and  entails  were  resorted  to,  as 
a  device  to  prevent  the  weakening  of  families  by  too  great  a  subdi- 
vision or  alienation  of  property,  and  from  the  same  cause,  small  alio- 
dial  proprietors  were  obliged  to  give  up  their  small  estates  to  some 
powerful  baron,  or  large  landholder,  in  consideration  of  protection, 
which  he  would  be  unable  to  procure  in  any  other  manner.*     More- 
over, the  great  landholders  of  those  days  had  only  one  way  of  spending 
their  estates,  even  when  they  were  not  barred  by  entails,  and  that 
was  by  employing  a  large  number  of  retainers — for  they  could  not 
then  spend  their  estates  as  spendthrifts  generally  squander  them,  in 
luxuries  and  manufactures,  in  consequence   of  the  rude  state  of  the 
arts — all  the  necessities  of  man  being  supplied   directly  from  the 
farms  ;f  and  the  great  author  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  has  most  philo- 
sophically remarked,  that  few  great  estates  have  been  spent  from  be- 
nevolence alone.     And  the  .people  of  those  days  could  find  no  em- 
ployment except  on  the  land,  and,  consequently,  were  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  landlords,  subject  to  their  caprices  and  whims,  paid 
according  to  their  pleasure,  and  entirely  under  their  control ;  in  fine, 
they  were  slaves  complete. — Even  the  miserable  cities  of  the  feudal 
times  were  not  independent,  but  were  universally  subjected  to  the 
barons  or  great  landholders,  whose  powerful  protection  against  the 
lawless  rapine  of  the  times,  could  only  be  purchased  by  an  entire  sur- 
render of  liberty. J 

Thus  the  property  of  the  feudal  ages  was  almost  exclusively  of  one 
kind.  The  feebleness  of  government,  together  with  the  laws  of  primo- 
geniture and  entails,  threw  that  property  into  the  hands  of  a  few,  and 
the  difficulty  of  alienation,  caused  by  the  absence  of  all  other  species 
of  property,  had  a  tendency  to  prevent  that  change  of  possession 
which  we  so  constantly  witness  in  modem  times.  Never  was  there, 
then,  perhaps,  so  confirmed  and  so  permanent  an  aristocracy  as  that 
of  the  feudal  ages ;  it  naturally  sprang  from  the  condition  of  pro- 
perty and  the  obstacles  to  its  alienation.  The  aristocracy  alone  em- 
braced in  those  days  the  freemen  of  Europe ;  all  the  rest  were  slaves, 
call  them  by  what  name  you  please,  and  doomed,  by  the  unchanging 


#  Upon  this  nabjectf  see  Robertson's  1st  yoI.  Hist  Charles  5th,  Hallam's  Middle  Ages, 
Gilbert  Stuart  on  the  Progress  of  Society,  and  all  the  writers  on  feudal  tenures. 

t  *  There  is  not  a  vestige  to  be  discovered,  for  several  centuries,  of  any  considerable 
manufactures.  *  •  •  Rich  men  kept  domestic  artisans  among  tLeir  servants; 
even  kings  in  the  ninth  century,  had  their  clothes  made  by  the  women  upon  their  farms.' — 
Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  vol.  2,  pp.  260,  261.  Philsd.  edition. 

X  Upon  this  sabjeot,  see  both  Hallam  mna  Robertson. 
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laws  of  nature,  to  remain  so,  till  commerce  and  manufactures  had 
arisen,  and  with  them  had  sprung  into  existence  a  new  class  of  capi- 
talists, the  tiers  etat  of  Europe,  whose  existence  first  called  for  new 
forms  of  government,  and  whose  exertions  either  have  or  will  revo- 
lutionize the  whole  of  Europe.  A  revolution  in  the  state  property  is 
always  a  premonitory  symptom  of  a  revolution  in  government  and 
in  the  state  of  society,  and  without  the  one  you  cannot  meet  with 
permanent  success  in  the  other.  The  slave  of  southern  Europe  could 
never  have  been  emancipated,  except  through  the  agency  of  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  and  the  consequent  rapid  rise  of  cities,  ac- 
companied with  a  more  regular  and  better  protected  industry,  pro- 
ducing a  vast  augmentation  in  the  products  which  administer  to  our 
necessities  and  comforts,  and  increasing  in  a  proportionate  degree  the 
sphere  of  our  wants  and  desires.  In  the  same  way  we  shall  show, 
biefore  bringing  this  article  to  a  close,  that  if  the  slaves  of  our  south- 
em  country  shall  ever  be  liberated,  and  suffered  to  remain  among  us, 
with  their  present  limited  wants  and  longing  desire  for  a  state  of  idle- 
ness, they  would  fall,  inevitably,  by  the  nature  of  things,  into  a  state 
of  slavery,  from  which  no  government  could  rescue  them,  unless  by  a 
radical  change  of  all  their  habits,  and  a  most  awful  and  fearful  change 
in  the  whole  system  of  property  throughout  the  country.  The  state 
of  property,  then,  may  fairly  be  considered  a  very  fruitful  source  of 
slavery.  It  was  the  most  fruitful  source  during  the  feudal  ages — it 
is  the  foundation  of  slavery  throughout  the  northeastern  regions  of 
Europe  and  the  populous  countries  of  the  conti^ient  of  Asia.  We  are 
even  disposed  to  think,  contrary  to  general  opinion,  that  the  condition 
of  property  operated  prior  to  the  customs  of  war  in  the  production  of 
slavery.  We  are  fortified  in  this  opinion,  by  the  example  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  in  South  America.  In  both  of  these  empires,  certainly  the 
farthest  advanced  and  most  populous  of  the  new  world,  "  private 
property,"  says  Dr.  Robertson,  "  was  perfectly  understood,  and 
established  in  its  full  extent."  The  most  abject  slavery  existed  in 
both  these  countries ;  and  what  still  farther  sustains  our  position,  it 
very  nearly,  especially  in  Mexico,  resembled  that  of  the  feudal  ages. 
"  The  great  body  of  the  people  was  in  a  most  humiliating  state.  A 
considerable  number,  known  by  the  name  of  Mayeques^  nearly  re- 
sembling the  condition  of  those  peasants  who,  under  various  denomi- 
nations, were  considered,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  feudal  system, 
as  instruments  of  labor  attached  to  the  soil.  Others  were  reduced  to 
the  lowest  form  of  subjection,  that  of  domestic  servitude,  and  felt 
the  utmost  rigor  of  that  wretched  state."* 

Now,  slavery  in  both  these  countries  must  have  arisen  from  the 
state  of  property,  for  the  law^s  of  war  are  entirely  too  cruel  to  admit 
of  captives  among  the  Mexicans.  "  They  fought,"  says  Dr.  Robert- 
son, "  to  gratify  their  vengeance,  by  shedding  the  blood  of  their  ene- 
mies— no  captive  was  ever  ransomed  or  spared."  And  the  Peruvians, 
though  much  milder  in  war,  seem  not  to  have  made  slaves  of  their 


•  Eobertson'i  America,  pp.  105, 107.    lb.  vol.  2,  p.  114. 
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captives,  though  we  must  confess  that  there  is  great  difficulty  in  ex- 
plaining their  great  comparative  clemency  to  prboners  in  war,  unless 
by  supposing  they  were  made  slaves.*  We  have  no  doubt,  likewise, 
if  we  could  obtain  sufficient  insight  into  the  past  history  and  condi* 
tion  of  Africa,  that  slavery  would  be  found  to  have  arisen  in  many  of 
those  countries  rather  from  the  state  of  property  than  the  laws  of  war ; 
for  even  to  this  day,  many  of  the  African  princes  are  too  cruel  and 
sanguinary  in  war  to  forego  the  barbarous  pleasure  of  murdering  the 
captives,  and  yet  slavery  exists  in  their  dominions  to  its  full  extent 

We  will  not  here  pause  to  examine  into  the  justice  or  injustice  of 
that  species  of  slavery,  which  is  sure  to  arise  from  a  faulty  dis'ribu- 
tion  of  property,  because  it  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  great  law 
of  necessity/,  which  itself  has  no  law,  and  consequently,  about  which 
it  is  utterly  useless  to  argue.  We  will,  therefore,  proceed  at  once  to 
the  third  cause  assigned  for  slavery — bargain  arid  sale, 

III.  Cause  of  Slavery^  Bargain  and  Sale, — ^This  source  of  slavery 
might  easily  be  reduced  to  that  which  depends  on  the  state  of  proper- 
tv  ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  we  prefer  keeping  them  apart. — 
Adam  Smith  has  well  observed,  that  there  is  a  strong  propensity  in 
man  "  to  truck,  barter  and  exchange,  one  thing  for  another,"  and 
both  the  parties  generally  intend  to  derive  an  advantage  from  the  ex- 
change. This  disposition  seems  to  extend  to  everything  susceptible 
of  being  impressed  with  the  character  of  property  or  exchangeable 
value,  or  from  which  any  great  or  single  advantage  may  be  derived — 
it  has  been  made  to  extend  at  times  to  life  and  liberty.  Generals,  in 
time  of  war,  have  pledged  their  lives  for  the  performance  of  their 
contracts.  At  the  conclusion  of  peace,  semi-barbarous  nations  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  interchanging  hostages — generally  the  sons  of 
princes  and  noblemen — for  the  mutual  observance  of  treaties,  whose 
lives  were  forfeited  by  a  violation  of  the  plighted  faith  ;  and  in  all 
ages,  where  the  practice  has  not  been  intei-dicted  by  law,  individuals 
have  occasionally  sold  their  own  liberty,  or  that  of  others  dependent 
on  them.  We  have  already  seen  how  the  small  allodial  possessors, 
during  the  feudal  ages,  were  obliged  to  surrender  their  lands  and 
liberty  to  some  powerful  baron,  for  that  protection  which  could  be 
procured  in  no  other  manner.  Throughout  the  whole  ancient  world, 
the  sale  of  one's  own  liberty,  and  even  that  of  his  children,  was  com- 
mon. The  non-payment  of  debts,  or  failure  to  comply  with  contracts, 
frequently  subjected  the  unfortunate  offender  to  slavery,  in  both 
Greece  and  Rome.  Instances  of  slavery  from  bargain  and  sale  occur 
in  Scripture.  Joseph  was  sold  to  the  Ishmaelites  for  twenty  pieces  of 
silver,  and  carried  down  to  Egypt  in  slavery.  But  this  was  a  black 
and  most  unjustifiable  act  on  the  part  of  his  envious  brothers.     There 


'  We  are  sorry  we  have  not  the  means  of  sntisfactorily  investigntin^  this  subject.    If 
•laTery  was  established  among  them  from  the  laws  of  war,  it  would  be  one  of  the  moat 
triamphant  examples  which  history  aflfonls   of  the  eff'ct  of  slavrry,  in   miiigntin^  the 
eniehies  of  war ;  for  it  is  a  singular  Cict,  thit  the  Peruviaus  were  tlie  only  people  in  the 
new  world  who  did  not  murder  their  prisouert. 
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are  other  parts  of  Scripture  where  the  practice  of  buying  and  selling 
■laves  seems  to  be  justified.  The  Hebrew  laws  permitted  the  selling 
of  eveu  the  Jews  into  slavery  for  six  years.  "  If  thou  buy  a  Hebrew 
servant,  six  years  he  shall  serve,  and  in  the  seventh  he  shall  go  out 
firee  for  nothing."  And  if  the  servant  choose,  at  the  expiration  of  six 
rears,  to  remain  with  his  master  as  a  slave,  he  might  do  so  on  having 
018  ear  bored  through  with  an  awl.  It  seems  fathers  could  sell  their 
own  children — ^thus :  ''  and  if  a  man  sell  his  daughter  to  be  a  maid 
tarvant,  she  shall  not  go  out  as  the  men  servants  do."*  An  unlimit- 
ed right  to  purchase  slaves  from  among  foreigners  seems  to  have 
been  granted,  whether  they  had  been  slaves  or  not  before  the  pur- 
chase ;  thus,  in  the  twenty-fiflh  chapter  of  Leviticus,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing injunction  :  "  Both  thy  bondmen  and  bondmaids  which  thou 
shalt  have,  shall  be  of  the  heathen  that  are  round  about  you ;  of  them 
thall  ye  buy  bondmen  and  bondmaids.  Moreover,  of  the  children  of 
strangers  who  sojourn  among  you,  of  them  shall  ye  buy,  and  of  the 
fiunilies  that  are  with  you,  which  they  begat  in  your  land ;  and  they 
shall  be  your  possession.  And  ye  shall  take  them  as  an  inheritance 
for  your  children  afler  you,  to  inherit  them  for  a  possession — they 
shall  be  your  bondmen  Jfbrever"\  We  may  well  suppose  that  few 
persons  would  ever  be  induced  to  sell  themselves  or  children  int^ 
slavery,  unless  under  very  severe  pressure  from  want.  Accordingly, 
we  find  the  practice  most  prevalent  among  the  most  populous  and 
the  most  savage  nations,  where  the  people  are  most  frequently  sub- 
jected to  dearms  and  famines.  Thus,  in  Hindostan  and  China,  there  is 
nothing  more  frequent  than  this  practice  of  selling  liberty.  "  Every 
year,"  said  a  Jesuit  who  resided  in  Hindostan,  "  wc  baptize  a  thou- 
sand children  whom  their  parents  can  no  longer  feed,  or  who,  being 
likely  to  die,  are  sold  to  us  by  their  mothers  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
them."  The  great  legislator  of  Hindostan,  Menu,  in  his  ordinances, 
which  are  described  by  Sir  William  Jones,  justifies  this  practice  in 
time  of  scarcity.  "  Ajigarta,"  says  Menu  in  ona  of  his  ordinances, 
"dying  with  hunger,  was  going  to  destroy  his  own  son  by  selling 
him  for  some  cattle ;  yet  he  was  guilty  pf  no  crime,  for  he  only 
sought  a  remedy  against  famishmg."  "  In  China,"  says  Duhalde,  "  a 
man  sometimes  sells  his  son,  and  even  himself  and  wife,  at  a  very 
moderate  price.  The  common  mode  is  to  mortgage  themselves  with 
a  condition  of  redemption,  and  a  great  number  of  men  and  maid 
servants  are  thus  bound  in  a  family."  There  is  no  doubt  but  at  this 
moment,  in  every  densely  populated  country,  hundreds  would  be 
willing  to  sell  themselves  into  slavery  if  the  laws  would  permit 
them,  whenever  they  were  oppressed  by  famine.  Ireland  seems  to 
be  the  country  of  modem  Europe  most  subjected  to  these  dreadful 
visitations.  Suppose,  then,  we  reverse  the  vision  of  the  Kentucky 
Senator,];  and  imagine  that  Ireland  could  be  severed  during  those 
periods  of  distress  from  the  Britannic  isle,  and  could  float  like  the 


*  See  Slit  chapter  of  Exodas,  t  42,  44  45,  and  46  Tenes. 

X  Mr.  CUy.in  the  debate  on  his  resolutions  on  the  Tariff,  1832. 
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&bled  island  of  Delos  across  the  ocean,  and  be  placed  by  our  side, 
and  our  laws  should  inhumanly  forbid  a  single  son  of  Erin  from 
entering  our  territory,  unless  as  a  slave,  to  be  tieated  exactly  like  the 
African  ;  is  there  any  man,  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  Irish  in 
years  of  scarcity,  who  would  doubt  for  a  moment,  but  that  thousands, 
much  as  this  oppressed  people  are  in  love  with  liberty,  would  enter 
upon  fhis  hard  condition,  if  they  could  find  purchasers  1  Indeed,  the 
melancholy  fact  has  too  often  occurred  in  Ireland,  of  individuals  com- 
mitting crimes  merely  for  the  purpose  of  being  thrown  into  the  houses 
of  correction,  where  they  could  obtain  brecui  and  water/ 
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COLONIAL,  REVOLUTIONARY  AND  SUBSEQUENT   HISTORY PHYSICAL   CONDI- 
TION— PRODUCTIVE    INDUSTRY    AND    RESOURCES POPULATION CHIEF 

TOWNS — EDUCATION RELIGIOUS   SECTS COURTS — CANALS    AND   RAIL- 
ROADS, ETC.  ETC. 

Colonial  History. — The  first  English  settlement  made  in  America 
was  planted  in  the  summer  of  1585,  on  Roanoke,  an  island  situate  in 
the  passage  between  the  sounds  of  Pamlico  and  Albemarle,  North 
Carolina.  The  patron  of  the  infant  colony,  which  numbered  one 
hundred  and  seven,  was  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  to  whom  Queen  Eliza- 
beth had  granted,  in  1584,  a  patent  for  such  lands  as  he  might  dis- 
cover in  America  "  not  possessed  by  any  Christian  people."  The 
same  year  he  dispatched  two  small  vessels  to  make  discoveries ;  and 
these  dropped  their  anchors  early  in  July  in  Ocracoke  Inlet.  The 
adventurers  landed  on  an  island  near  Roanoke,  called  by  the  natives 
Wococon^  where  they  were  received  by  the  inhabitants  with  every 
mark  of  hospitality.  After  visiting  the  region  immediately  around 
Wococon,  they  returned  to  England,  and  gave  a  highly  favorable  ac- 
count of  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  and  fertility  of  the  soil.  The 
name  Virginia  was  bestowed  upon  the  country,  and  Raleigh's  patent 
was  confirmed  by  act  of  Parliament.  Sir  Walter  sent  out  at  once, 
under  Ralph  Lane  as  governor,  the  colony  above  mentioned.  Soon, 
however,  the  settlers  became  entangled  in  difficulties  with  the  natives 
—difficulties  which,  originating  in  the  imprudent  conduct  of  Gren- 
villc,  the  commander  of  the  vessels  in  which  the  colonists  had  come 
from  Engbmd,  kept  increasing  under  subsequent  tyrannical  acts  on 
the  part  of  the  governor,  befitting  a  conqueror  rather  than  the  head  of 
a  peaceful  colony.  Hostilities  broke  out.  The  English,  who  had 
been  occupied  chiefly  in  exploring  the  country,  suffered  soon  from 
want  of  provisions.     They  became  discouraged,  and  finally,  in  1586, 


•  I.  The  History  of  North  Carolina,  from  the  Earliest  Period,  by  Francois  Xavier  Mai^ 
tin:  New-Orleans.     1829.     2  vols. 
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returned  home  on  board  the  fleet  of  Sir  Francis  Drake.  A  few  days 
after  their  departure,  Grenville  arrived ;  and  finding  the  colony  gone, 
left  fifteen  men,  with  provisions  for  two  years,  to  keep  up  the  settle- 
ment. Undeterred  by  his  first  faihire,  Baleigh  sent  out  another  colo- 
ny early  in  1587,  with  orders  to  settle  on  Chesapeake  Bay,  where 
they  were  to  build  the  projected  "  city  of  Raleigh.  The  new  colo- 
nists, however,  were  put  ashore  at  Roanoke.  They  found  no  traces 
of  Grenville's  party,  which  had,  no  doubt,  fallen  victims  to  the  Indians' 
revenge.  Scarcely  had  the  new  settlers  landed,  when  they  were  en- 
gaged in  petty  combats  with  the  natives.  Their  governor,  White, 
returned,  on  solicitation,  to  England,  to  hasten  certain  promised  sup- 
plies. But  owing  to  the  troubles  consequent  upon  the  threatened 
Spanish  invasion  of  England,  he  was  detained  from  re-visiting  the 
colony  until  the  autumn  of  1590.  On  arriving,  he  found  the  site  of 
the  settlement  enclosed  by  a  strong  palisade;  but  not  a  colonist  re- 
mained. To  the  present  day  their  fate  is  only  a  subject  of  conjecture. 
Thus  ended  Raleigh's  attempt  to  colonize  Virginia,  in  which  he  had 
spent  fruitlessly  upwards  of  $180,000.  North  Carolina  remained 
untenanted  henceforth  by  Englishmen  till  the  middle  of  the  next  cen- 
tury. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  (1630,)  a  tract  of  land  south  of  the 
Chesapeake,  designated  as  Carolana^  was  granted  to  Sir  Robert 
Heath ;  but  as  he  planted  no  colony  upon  it,  it  was,  after  a  time, 
declared  forfeited.  Out  of  the  same  territory  Charles  II.  formed,  in 
1(163,  the  province  of  Carolina^  and  conveyed  it  by  charter  to  eight 
distinguished  royalist  noblemen  of  England.  This  charter,  as  amend- 
ed in  1665,  defines  the  limits  of  the  province  to  be  the  29th  parallel 
of  latitude  on  the  south,  the  Pacific  on  the  west,  the  Atlantic  on  the 
east,  and  on  the  north  the  parallel  of  36^  30',  afterwards,  and  now, 
better  known  as  the  line  of  the  Missouri  compromise.  The  eight 
grantees  were  made  joint  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  were  entrusted 
with  powers  of  jurisdiction  over  its  colonists. 

Already,  previous  to  this  conveyance,  settlers  had  located  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  province.  For  some  years,  parties  from  Vir- 
ginia, mainly  dissenters  seeking  escape  from  religious  perj^ecution, 
had  been  coming,  a  few  at  a  time,  into  the  neighborhood  of  the 
sound,  afterwards  called  Albemarle,  and  forming  small  settlements 
on  the  banks  of  the  Chowan  river.  To  this  district  the  new  proprie- 
tors gave  the  name  Albemarle,  in  honor  of  one  of  themselves,  the 
duke  of  that  title,  more  extensively  known  in  history  as  General 
Monk,  the  parliamentary  commander,  to  whom  Charles  11.  owed  his 
restoration.  Sir  William  Berkeley,  Governor  of  Virginia,  in  con- 
nection with  one  of  the  proprietors,  was  authorized  to  assume  juris- 
diction over  the  district.  A  little  colony  had,  also,  been  planted  by 
adventurers  from  New-England,  near  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  river. 
The  soil,  however,  proved  very  unproductive,  and  the  colony  dwin- 
dled slowly  away.  It  would  soon  have  totally  disappeared,  had  not 
some  planters  from  Barbadoes,  under  Sir  John  Yeamans,  removed 
thither  in  1665,  and  formed  the  settlement  of  Clarendon^hy  which  the 
few  remaining  New-Englandersr  were  rapidly  absorbed.     These  new 
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settlers  supported  themselves  with  difficulty  by  shipments  of  boards; 
shingles  and  staves,  yet  the  staple  production  of  that  region,  to  the 
West  Indies.  Gradually,  by  numerous  migrations  southward,  the 
colony  again  became  reduced,  until  at  length,  before  1690,  it  was  en- 
tirely exhausted.  The  proprietaries,  in  1670,  sent  out  emigrants, 
under  the  command  of  William  Sayle,  to  form  a  new  settlement,  to 
be  known  as  the  county  of  Carteret,  The  colonists  located  them- 
selves first  at  Port  Royal,  (S.  C. ;)  but  they  soon  removed,  and  form- 
ed a  settlement  between  the  rivers  Ashley  and  Cooper,  which  they 
called  Charleston.  Sayle  dying,  in  the  following  year  Sir  John  Yea- 
mans,  of  Clarendon,  was  appointed  Governor  of  Carteret,  the  southern 
province.  Thus  were  there,  in  1671,  two  permanent  settlements  in 
Carolina — Albemarle  and  Carteret,  These  two  constituted  the  nuclei 
of  North  and  South  Carolina  as  now  existing. 

At  the  request  of  one  of  the  proprietors,  the  celebrated  John  Locke 
framed  a  scheme  of  government  for  the  whole  province  of  Carolina. 
"The  Grand  Model,"  as  it  was  called,  though  complete  of  its  kind, 
was  too  complicated,  if  not  too  monarchical,  for  an  infant  colony ; 
yet  the  proprietaries  adopted  it  as  the  fundamental  law  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  such,  for  twenty-three  years,  it  nominally  remained.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  it  was  never  brought  into  operation,  though 
tJio  governor  of  each  district  in  the  province  strove  hard  to  comply 
with  its  requisitions,  in  spite  of  the  continued  and  ultimately  success- 
ful opposition  of  the  colonists. 

The  settlement  at  Albemarle  was  augmented  by  accessions  from 
Virginia,  New-England,  and  the  Bermuda  islands.  William  Dnim- 
mond  was  appointed  the  first  Governor.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Samuel  Stevens,  under  whom  were  enacted  the  first  laws  of  the 
colony,  by  an  assembly  composed  of  the  Governor,  the  council,  and 
twelve  delegates ;  of  which  the  last  branch  was  chosen  by  the  people, 
the  two  former  by  the  proprietors.  Every  encouragement  was  given 
by  these  laws  to  whomsoever  proposed  settling  in  the  colony. — 
Bounty  lands  were  granted  at  a  moderate  quit-rent  (halfpenny  an 
acre ;)  taxes  could  be  iniposcd  only  by  consent  of  the  assembly ; 
and  religious  liberty  was  promised  to  members  of  every  Chris- 
tian denomination.  Intestine  commotion,  proceeding  partly  from 
discontent  with  the  "  Model  System,"  and  partly  owing  to  a  genera] 
feeling  of  restlessness  prevalent  sometimes  in  new  colonics,  soon  dis- 
turbed the  peace  and  welfare  of  Albemarle.  Stevens,  on  his  death, 
was  succeeded  by  Cartwright.  The  latter  soon  retiring,  Eastchurch, 
at  the  time  in  England,  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  pro- 
prietors, to  atone  for  a  grievance  which  they  had  received  from  the 
colonists,  nominated  Miller,  a  turbulent,  but  talented  person,  then 
also  in  England,  Secretary  of  the  Government,  and  a  member  of  the 
council.  Eastchurch  being  detained  on  his  way  out,  Miller  proceeded 
to  Albemarle,  to  rule  as  Deputy-Governor  until  the  Governor  should 
arrive.  His  strictness  in  collecting  the  revenue  excited  general  dis- 
oontent.  In  consequence,  in  1677,  an  insurrection  broke  out,  under 
the  lead  of  Culpepper,  a  fugitive  demagogue  from  the  southern  pro- 
vince, and  Gillam,  a  New-]^gland  trader,  who  was  about  to  be  pros- 
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ecuted  for  violating  the  revenue  laws.  Miller  arrd  part  of  the  council 
were  seized  and  thrown  into  prison.  The  successful  insurgents  as- 
sumed the  government,  and  exercised  its  powers  for  two  years. — 
Death  put  a  stop  to  Eastchurch's  efforts  to  obtain  his  legal  rights. 
Miller,  escaping  from  prison,  fled  to  England,  whither  Culpepper  had 
also  gone  to  justify  himself  before  the  proprietors.  The  latter  was 
arrested  and  tried  for  treason,  but  escaped  on  a  legal  technicality. — 
The  proprietors  thought  it  best  to  overlook,  in  a  great  metisure,  the 
late  insurrectionary  movements,  and  to  receive  the  nominal  submission 
ot  the  insurgents.  Seth  Sothel,  now  a  proprietor  by  purchase,  was 
i^pointed  Governor.  For  six  years  Sothel  filled  the  gubernatorial 
chair ;  at  the  end  of  which  time,  the  inhabitants,  exasperated  by  his 
continued  tyranny  and  misrule,  seized,  and  were  about  sending  him  to 
England.  Tried,  however,  at  his  own  request,  by  the  colonial  assem- 
bly, he  was  removed  from  the  government  and  banished  from  the 
country.  Sothel  retired  to  Carteret,  where  the  spirit  of  insurrection 
was  rife,  and  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government.  He  was 
succeeded  in  Albemarle  by  Philip  Ludnell,  whom  Thomas  Harvey 
soon  followed  in  the  administration  as  Deputy  Governor. 

The  discontent  and  turbulence  of  either  province  were  not  removed, 
until  the  arrival  (1695)  of  John  Archdale,  one  of  the  proprietors,  as 
Grovemor,    invested  by  his    commission   with  unusually  extensive 
powers.     Sagacious,  and   possessed  of  rare  prudence,  the  Quaker 
Archdale  succeeded,   by  his  skillful  management,  in  reducing  both 
provinces  to  comparative  order.     During  the  late  disturbances,  North 
Carolina  had  received  a  decided  check  to  her  prosperity.     Many  fled 
the  country.     At  the  beginning  of  the  Culpepper  insurrection,  the 
province  contained  1,400  taxable  inhiibitants :  in  1694,  787  were  all 
that  could  be  found  withm  its  limits.     Under  Archdale,  however, 
the  colony  began  again  to  flourish.  On  his  retirement,  under  Harvey, 
reappointed  Deputy  Governor,  (1695,^  under  Walker,  president  of  the 
council,  (1699,)  Daniel,  in  the  same  ofnce,  (1703,)  and  Thomas  Carey, 
•  Deputy  Governor,  (1705,)  the  province  was  replenished  with  inhabi- 
tants.    Settlements  were  made  on  the  Pamlico  River,  (1698,)  upon 
the  Tar  and  the  Neuse ;  and  Bath  county  was  set  off  to  the  southward. 
Rice  and  tar,  two  of  the  staples  of  North  Carolina,  began  now  to  be 
exported.     Churches  were  for  the  first  time  erected,  and  provision  was 
made  for  sustaining  a  regular  ministry.     Religion  began  to  receive 
the  support  of  the  authorities,  given,  however,  in  an  illiberal  and 
sectarian   spirit,  inconsistent    with  the  promise  of  religious  liberty 
made  at  first  to  the  colonists.     The  Episcopalians,  as  in  Virginia  and 
South  Carolina,  had  a  majority  in  the  legislature,  which  they  failed 
not  to  use  to  the  disability  and  attempted  repression  of  all  dissenters. 
North  Carolina  was  soon  to  feel  the  scourge  of  another  rebellion. 
Carey,  not  giving  satisfaction  to  the  proprietors,  was  removed  from 
office,  and  William  Glover  appointed  to  conduct  the  administration. 
Carey  endeavored,  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  to  usurp  the  govern- 
ment; and  persisted  in  the  attempt  even  afler  the  arrival,  in  1710, 
of  the  new  Deputy  Governor,  Edward  Hyde.    Hyde  promised  to  re- 
dress every  grievance  of  which  Carey  complained,  but  the  insurgents 
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heard  nothing  save  the  wild  promptings  of  ambition.  Attacking 
Edenton,  he  was  repulsed  and  forced  to  retire.  Finally,  Hyde,  by 
this  time,  (1711,)  Governor,  succeeded,  with  the  help  of  regular  troops 
from  Virginia,  in  putting  down  the  malcontents. 

Meanwhile  the  province  was  involved  in  a  general  war  with  the 
Indians.  Since  the  settlement  of  Albemarle,  iminterrupted  peace 
had  existed  between  the  whites  and  the  natives.  As  the  settlement 
increased  in  numbers  and  extent,  however,  the  Indians  began,  not 
without  reason,  to  fear  for  their  future  safety.  In  1707,  a  colony  of 
French  Huguenots  had  removed  from  Virginia,  and  settled  on  the 
River  Trent ;  and,  in  1709,  a  colony  of  Germans,  from  Heidelberg 
and  its  vicinity,  founded,  under  Baron  GrafTenried,  the  settlement  of 
New  Berne,  now  (Newbern,)  at  the  confluence  of  the  Trent  and  Neuse. 
They  received  a  liberal  grant  of  land  from  the  proprietaries.  It  was 
the  surveying  of  these  lands,  for  GrafTenried,  that  led  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  Indians.  Regarding  the  surveys  a  direct  encroachment  on  their 
independence,  the  Tuscaroras,  who  lived  on  the  Neuse,  Conteatney 
and  Tar  rivers,  seized  upon  Lawson,  the  surveyor-general,  on  a 
favorable  opportunity,  and,  after  consultation,  put  him  to  death.  An 
immediate  attack  was  made  upon  the  white  settlements  south  of 
Albemarle  Sound,  (1711,)  and  whole  families  were  unsuspectingly 
butchered.  Other  tribes  joining  the  Tuscaroras,  the  war  became 
general.  Bath  county  was  exposed  almost  defenceless  to  the  ravages 
of  the  enemy.  All  Carolina  did  not  contain  at  the  time  2,000  men 
able  to  bear  arms ;  yet,  when  assistance  was  sought  from  the  southern 
province,  it  was  at  once  obtained.  Col.  Barnwell  was  dispatched  with 
a  small  body  of  white  men  and  a  strong  force  of  friendly  Indians. 
The  enemy  were  worsted  in  several  encounters,  and  finally  compelled 
to  betake  themselves  to  a  fort  near  the  Neuse.  Here  they  would 
soon  have  been  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion  ;  but  Barnwell  con- 
cluded a  hasty  and  disadvantageous  peace.  In  a  few  days  after 
Barnwell  had  returned  to  South  Carolina,  the  same  Indians  renewed 
hostilities.  The  situation  of  the  province  had  now  become  truly- 
critical.  Hyde  dying,  (17 12,)  he  was  succeeded  by  Pollock,  by  whom, 
as  president  of  the  council,  aid  was  asked  from  Virginia  and  South 
Qirolina.  The  Governor  of  the  latter  province  sent  out  a  party  of  40 
white  men  and  800  Ashley  Indians,  under  Col.  Moore.  Overtaking 
the  Tuscaroras  in  January,  (1713,)  he  attacked  them  in  their  fort 
near  the  Cotechney,  and  took  800  of  them  prisoners.  His  own  loss 
was  small.  The  captives  were  given  to  the  Ashley  allies  as  a  reward 
for  their  services,  by  whom  they  were  all  sold  into  slavery.  The 
power  of  the  Tuscaroras  was  broken.  Suing  for  peace,  they  obtained 
it  on  ignominious  terms.  The  greater  part  of  the  nation,  too  weak 
to  fight,  and  too  proud  to  submit,  removed  to  the  north,  and  confede- 
rated with  the  Senecas,  together  with  whom,  and  other  tribes,  they 
afterwards  formed  the  "  Six  Nations."  The  other  hostile  Indian  tribes, 
(the  Cores,  Mattamuskeet,  etc.,)  were  soon  compelled  to  submit  to 
the  rule  of  the  victors.  In  1715  peace  was  partially,  and  in  1717 
finally  concluded.  The  sufferings  of  the  province  during  Carey's  re- 
bellion and  the  Indian  war,  were  extreme.     Not  a  few  of  the  settlers 
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abandoned  their  homes  altogetiier.  Notwithstanding  the  accession 
of  new  colonies  and  the  natural  increase  of  the  population,  the  whole 
number  of  taxable  inhabitants  in  the  province  in  1717,  did  not  exceed 
two  thousand.  In  1676  they  numbered,  as  we  have  seen,  about  four- 
teen hundred. 

Succeeding  gubernatorial  administrations  were,  for  some  years, 
unfortunate.  Charles  Eden,  who  assumed  the  administration  in 
1714,  rendered  himself,  by  his  imprudence  if  not  criminality,  obnox- 
ious to  the  charge  of  countenancing  piracy.  His  private  and  public 
character  alike  suffered,  and  his  administration  was  unquiet  and  dis- 
turbed. He  died  in  1722,  and  was  succeeded  in  1723  by  George 
Harrington,  a  man  totally  unfit  for  the  office.  Possessed  only  of  in- 
ferior talents,  imprudent  in  his  choice  of  measures,  and  himself  a 
street-brawler  and  notorious  rioter,  he  relaxed  all  the  bonds  of 
wholesome  government,  misruling  the  country,  till  he  was  displaced, 
in  1725,  by  the  appointment  of  Richard  Everard  to  his  much-abused 
station.  The  new  Governor  was  more  circumspect  in  his  conduct ; 
but  his  administration  was  not  as  firm  and  energetic  as  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  colony  required.  During  the  term  of  his  office  Carolina 
became  a  royal  government.  In  July,  1729,  the  king  purchased,  for 
£17,500,  seven-eighths  of  the  whole  province  from  the  proprietors ; 
the  remaining  eighth  was  retained  by  Lord  Carteret,  and  was  laid 
off  for  him  (not,  however,  till  1743)  adjoining  the  Virginia  line. 
Previous  to  this  (1728)  the  boundary  between  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  had  been  settled  upon  its  existing  basis.  In  1731,  Everard 
was  removed  by  the  crown,  and  Barrington  again  made  Governor. 
The  appointment  was  unfortunate.  Barrington  could  agree,  neither 
with  his  council,  the  assembly,  nor  the  people.  Incessant  disputes 
excited  incessant  dissatisfaction.  Justice  was  administered  irregu- 
larly, and,  it  was  said,  not  always  impartially.  His  enemies  were 
numerous;  no  party  gave  him  its  support.  At  last,  in  1734,  trou- 
bles pressing  on  every  hand,  he  retired  from  the  administration,  and 
returned  to  England.  Under  Gabriel  Johnstone,  Barrington's  suc- 
cessor, whose  management  was  judicious,  the  colony  prospered.  The 
spirit  of  anarchy  and  resistance  to  legal  authority,  hitherto  prevalent, 
was  brought  more  under  control.  Still,  justice  and  obedience  to  the 
laws  were  by  no  means  universal. 

During  the  Indian  troubles  paper  money  had  been  issued  by  the 
assembly,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  but,  though  gradually 
sunk  by  taxes,  it  depreciated.  In  1729,  £40,000  were  issued,  in 
bills  of  credit ;  and  in  1734,  £10,000  additional.  Depreciation 
went  on,  until,  in  1739,  the  bills  passed  at  the  rate  of  seven  and 
a  half  for  one.  This  depreciated  currency  the  assembly  endeavored 
in  1738  to  circulate,  by  making  it  a  legal  tender  at  par  for  quit-rents, 
which  heretofore  had  been,  and  now  were,  only  payable  in  sterling 
money,  foreign  coin,  and  certain  articles  of  produce,  at  a  rate  fixed 
by  law.  In  the  disputes  that  ensued,  the  Governor,  who  opposed  the 
issue  of  paper  money,  dissolved  two  successive  assemblies.  Other 
acts,  equally  unjust  and  impolitic,  were  passed,  at  various  times,  by 
the  l^slative  body  ;  nor  was  the  Governor  himself  wholly  free  from 
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the  imputation  of  iiTegular  and  partial  administration.  These,  and 
other  adverse  circumstances,  as  McCulloch's  speculation  in  crown 
lands,  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  between  England  and  Spain,  by 
which  the  Carolinas  were  involved  in  war  with  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments in  Florida,  retarded,  in  no  small  measure,  the  progress  of  the 
colony.  In  spite  of  all,  however,  the  increase  in  inhabitants  during 
Johnstone's  rule,  was  decidedly  rapid.  Three  distinct  and  extensive 
settlements  were  made,  under  him,  within  the  province ;  one  by  a 
colony  chiefly  Presbyterians  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  who,  coming 
by  the  way  of  Pennsylvania,  settled  in  numbers  in  the  north-western 
part  of  the  state,  on  the  lands  of  Lord  Carteret ;  another,  by  a  party 
of  Moravians,  who  obtained  from  the  Earl  of  Grenville  (Lord  Car- 
teret) a  grant  of  100,000  acres  of  land  between  the  Yadkin  river  and 
the  ban ;  the  third  by  a  large  body  of  Highlanders,  chiefly  from 
Argyleshire,  for  whom  land  had  been  purchased  by  their  leader,  Neal 
McNeal,  near  the  present  Fayetteville.  All  these  colonies  were  suc- 
cessfully established ;  and  their  numerous  descendants  inhabit  the 
state  at  this  day. 

Johnstone  dying,  (1752,)  Arthur  Dobbs  was  invested  (1754)  with 
the  governorship.  He  applied  himself  at  once  to  forming  alliances 
with  the  Indians,  lest  they  might  join  with  the  French  in  committing 
hostilities  upon  the  province.  Notwithstanding  every  eflbrt,  un- 
friendly tribes,  especially  after  Braddock's  defeat,  (1755),  harassed  the 
western  frontiers.  Among  these  tribes  the  Cherokees  were  foremost  in 
committing  depredations.  They,  as  well  as  the  upper  Creeks,  by 
whom  they  had  been  joined,  were  finally  forced  to  sue  for  peace. 
As  regarded  the  conduct  of  the  war,  the  assembly  concurred  with  the 
Governor,  but  they  diflered  widely  on  other  questions  respecting  the 
government.  An  attempt  on  his  part  to  have  the  representation  in 
the  assembly  reduced,  or  remodeled,  and  his  refusal  to  assent  to  an 
act  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  law  and  the  terms  of 
the  judges'  offices,  produced  general  discx)ntcnt  in  the  assembly.  The 
dissatisfaction  increased.  To  allay  it,  Wm.  Tryon,  a  military  officer, 
was  sent  out  in  the  capacity  of  Lieutenant-Governor.  On  the  death 
of  Dobbs  (1765)  he  was  raised  to  the  governorship.  Tryon  found 
the  colony  restless  and  unquiet.  On  Earl  Grenville's  reservation 
the  inhabitants,  who  had  been  hardly  treated  by  his  lordship's  agents, 
and  by  petty  government  officers,  already  riotous,  were  ripe  for  open 
rebellion.  But  the  new  incumbent  ruled  with  a  steady  hand.  Early 
in  his  administration  the  dispute  between  England  and  the  colonies 
began.  He  managed  for  a  time  to  avoid  collision  with  the  assembly  ; 
but,  at  length,  when  that  body  unanimously  declared  (Nov.  4th,  1769) 
against  the  right  of  England  to  tax  North  Carolina  while  unrepre- 
sented in  Parliament,  he  dissolved  it,  on  account,  as  he  said,  of  the 
passage  by  them  of  resolutions  which  "  had  sapped  the  foundation  of 
confidence  and  gratitude."  Previously  to  this,  however,  the  country 
was  distracted  by  a  formidable  insurrection  of  the  so-called  "  Re- 
gulators," a  body  of  insurgents  chiefly  poor  and  uneducated,  who, 
complaining  at  first  of  the  illegal  collection  of  taxes,  rose  riotously 
•gainst  public  collectors,  dissolved  court  sessions,  overawed  judges, 
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and  finally  refused,  though  offered  indemnification  for  all  losses  from 
defrauding  officers,  to  bear  any  of  the  burden  of  taxation.  Abusing 
the  lenity  of  the  Governor,  they  rushed  heedlessly  forward,  under 
ambitious  and  not  untalented  leaders,  into  more  daring  rebellion. 
Neither  property  nor  life  was  safe  from  their  violence.  Tryon  at 
length  (1771)  raised  a  body  of  troops  and  marched  against  the  Re- 
gulators. Encountering  them  near  Great  Alamanee,  3000  strong, 
he  attacked  them  with  his  1000  militia,  and  gained  a  decisive  victo- 
ry. Afler  their  defeat  the  insurgents  in  general  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  In  the  following  August,  Tryon,  who,  upon  the  whole,  had 
been  a  popular  ruler,  was  succeeded  by  Josiah  Martin.  One  of  his 
first  acts  was  the  settlement,  on  its  present  basis,  of  the  boundary 
line  between  North  and  South  Carolina.  Disputes  soon  arose  be- 
tween him  and  the  assembly,  respecting  foreign  att^hments  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  county  courts  ;  the  general  trouble  was  increased  by 
the  persistence  of  England  in  her  policy  of  taxing  the  colonies.  The 
Governor  sided  with  the  crown,  as  also  the  Regulators,  whom  he  had 
the  meanness  to  conciliate  by  the  detraction  of  Tryon  ;  but  the  re- 
maining inhabitants  generally  adopted  the  cause  of  the  colonists. 

Revolutionary  History. — North  Carolina,  in  spite  of  Martin's 
opposition,  was  represented  in  the  first  Continental  Congress,  (Sept., 
1774,)  and  its  delegates  joined  in  adopting  the  ^^  Declaration  of  Co- 
lonial Rights."  A  provincial  Congress,  composed  chiefly  of  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly,  and  the  assembly  itself,  approved  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  late  Congress,  and  appointed  delegates  to  the  next. 
An  association  for  the  defence  of  colonial  rights  was  formed,  and  the 
citizens  of  Mecklenburg  county  even  went  so  far  (May  21,  1775) 
as  formally  to  declare  their  independence  of  the  British  connection, 
and  renounced  all  allegiance  to  the  crown.  Alarmed  at  the  progress 
of  the  association,  the  Governor  retired  (July)  on  board  a  ship  of 
war  in  Cape  Fear  River.  The  revolution  in  North  Carolina  was 
now  complete.  A  new  State  Convention  was  formed,  (Aug.  20,) 
and  the  raising  of  three  regiments  of  troops  authorized.  They  were 
soon  increased  to  five,  and  all  were  taken  by  Congress  into  colonial 
pay.  The  tory  influence,  however,  was.  strong,  especially  among  the 
Regulators.  A  body  of  1500  men,  under  McDonald  and  McLeod,  who 
had  been  commissioned  by  Martin,  attempted  to  reach  the  coast 
where  Gen.  Clinton,  with  a  squadron,  was  waiting  for  assistance  from 
Britain,  preparatory  to  making  a  descent  upon  the  country.  Hasten- 
ing towards  Wilmington,  the  tories  attempted  to  force  a  passage  over 
Moore's-Creek  Bridge,  but  were  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  McLeod, 
by  a  body  of  militia,  under  Caswell.  In  their  retreat,  they  ran  into 
the  power  of  Col.  Moore,  who  was  advancing  in  pursuit,  and  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  of  them,  McDonald  included,  were  made  prisoners. 

Four  more  regiments  were  now  (April  1)  ordered  to  be  raised 
by  the  North  Carolina  Congress.  Clinton,  though  reinforced,  de- 
spairing of  local  assistance,  sailed  away,  accompanied  by  Martin, 
to  the  attack  of  Charleston.  In  the  following  April,  the  North  Caro- 
lina Convention  taking  the  lead,  authorized  their  delegat<^s  in  Con- 
gress to  join  with  other  colonies  in  declaring  independence.     On  the 
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4th  of  July  following,  that  independence  was  solemnly  declared. 
Meanwhile  the  Cherokees,  in  league  with  the  British,  ravaged  the 
western  frontiers.  Promptly  met  by  a  strong  force  from  the  Caro- 
linas  and  Virginia,  they  were  subdued,  and  forced  to  surrender  to 
their  conquerors  a  large  tract  of  country,  including  the  yet  infant 
settlements  on  the  Tennessee.  The  territory  apportioned  to  North 
Carolina  was  erected  into  the  district  of  Washington,  the  province 
being  now  (since  Dec.  18,  1776)  a  state,  having  a  regular  constitu- 
tion, and  presided  over  by  Richard  Caswell,  McDonald's  conqueror, 
as  Governor.  Settlers  were  encouraged  to  locate  in  the  district,  lands 
being  granted  at  the  rate  of  £2  10s.  the  hundred  acres. 

Though  North  Carolina  furnished  her  quota  of  regular  troops  for 
the  continental  army,  and  assisted  in  bearing  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
it  did  not  become  for  some  years  a  theatre  of  military  operations. 
From  1789,  the  southern  states  were  the  chief  scene  of  the  revolu- 
tionary conflict.  North  Carolina  manfully  bore  her  part  of  the  bur- 
den. In  May,  1780,  Cliarleston  surrendered  to  the  British,  under 
Gen.  Clinton.  Within  a  month  all  South  Carolina  was  in  possession 
of  the  victors.  The  loyalists  of  North  Carolina  flew  at  once  to  arms. 
Of  two  parties  assembled  to  aid  the  enemy,  one  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  British  outposts,  but  the  other  was  dispersed  by  the  whig 
militia,  under  Gen.  Rutherford.  After  the  defeat  of  Gates  at  Cam- 
den, (Aug.  6,)  there  was  left  no  organized  force  in  either  of  the  Ca- 
rolinas.  Cornwallis  prepared  to  make  an  irruption  into  the  northern 
state.  His  troops  moved  forward  in  three  divisions ;  the  main  body, 
under  himself,  advanced  by  Charlotte  and  Salisbury  ;  another  party, 
under  Tarleton,  along  the  Catawba  ;  a  third,  under  Ferguson,  took 
a  more  westerly  course  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Attacked 
by  a  body  of  mounted  backwoodsmen,  the  latter  was  completely 
routed  (October  9)  at  King's  Mountain.  Hearing  of  this  disaster, 
Cornwallis  marched  back  to  Winnsboro',  in  South  Carolina.  As  he 
retired,  Gates  advanced  to  Charlotte  with  a  force,  small  and  ill-pro- 
vided for,  which  he  had  organized  partly  from  new  North  Carolina 
recruits,  and  partly  from  the  survivors  of  the  fatal  field  of  Camden. 
At  Charlotte,  Gen.  Greene  jt)ined  the  army,  (Dec.  2,)  and  assumed 
the  command.  The  mutual  animosity  of  the  whigs  and  tories  now 
exhibited  itself  in  savage  ferocity.  Cornwallis  moved  northward, 
(Jan.  1,)  to  interpose  between  Greene,  and  Morgan,  who  was  operat- 
ing against  the  British  on  the  left  side  of  Broad  River.  Tarleton 
was  sent  against  him  with  one  thousand  light  troops.  Morgan  awaited 
his  approach  at  Cowpens,  where  Tarleton  was  defeated,  with  a  loss  of 
eight  hundred  killed  and  captured.  Tarleton  hastily  joined  Corn- 
wallis, who  advanced  to  intercept  Morgan,  before  he  should  form  a 
junction  with  Greene;  but  he  was  unsuccessful.  The  passage  of  the 
Catawba  being  forced  by  Cornwallis,  Greene  retreating  pushed  on  for 
the  Yadkin.  He  crossed  in  safetv,  and  hastened  on  towards  Guil- 
ford  Court- House,  and  thence  into  Virginia.  Meanwhile  that  state  had 
been  invaded  by  the  traitor  Arnold,  while  Wilmington,  North  Caro- 
lina, had  been  occupied  by  a  body  of  the  enemy  from  Charleston. 
At  the  approach  of  Cornwallis,  the  state  authorities  fled  from  Hilla- 
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boro'  toNewbern ;  but  that  town  was  soon  taken  by  a  detachment  of 
the  enemy  frcnn  Wilmington.  North  Carolina  was,  to  all  appearance, 
subdued.  The  tories  b^an  to  embody  in  force.  To  protect  them, 
Comwallis  crossed  the  Haw,  and  encamped  on  the  Alimauee  Creek. 
Greene,  reinforced,  followed.  The  armies  met  near  Guilford  Court- 
House,  (March  15,)  where  Greene  was  defeated ;  but  at  so  great  a 
ooet  was  the  victory  gained,  that  Comwallis  was  obliged  to  fall  back 
on  Fayetteville,  (then  Cross  Creek,)  and  soon  after  still  farther  to- 
wards Wilmington.  Adopting  a  bold  policy,  Greene  marched  hastily 
on  into  South  Carolina,  hoping  either  to  draw  Comwallis  from  North 
Carolina,  or  to  subdue  Rawdon,  who  held  South  Carolina  in  subjec- 
tion, if  unsupported  by  the  northem  forces.  On  discovering  the 
plan  of  Greene,  Comwallis,  imitating  his  policy,  advanced  into  Vir- 
ginia, and  joined  the  British  force  operating  there.  Greene's  career 
in  South  Carolina  was  brilliant.  Within  seven  months  the  British 
were  confined  to  the  district  between  the  Cooper  and  the  Ashley 
rivers.  Henceforth  North  Carolina  was  no  longer  invaded.  Troops 
were  constantly  raised  by  the  state,  however,  till  the  close  of  the 
war.  The  tories  gave  further  trouble,  but  they  were  put  down  with 
some  severity  by  Gen.  Rutherford.  Soon  afler  the  capture  of  Com- 
wallis, (Oct.  17,)  Wilmington  was  evacuated  (Jan.,  1782)  by  the 
British,  while  their  troops  were  confined  in  South  Carolina  by  the 
advance  of  Greene  to  Charleston  Neck  and  the  adjacent  islands. 
Towards  the  ^id  of  the  year  peace  was  declared.  Thus  ended  British 
domination  at  the  South. 

Subsequent  History. — ^The  history  of  North  Carolina,  since  the 
Revolution,  exhibits  few  changes  and  few  events  of  more  than  or- 
dinary importance.  The  materials  on  hand  for  preparing  a  sketch  of 
this  portion  of  its  history  are  meagre.  A  work  on  the  subject,  how- 
ever, is  announced  as  in  course  of  preparation,  by  Francis  L.  Ilawks, 
D.D.,  in  which,  no  doubt,  the  history  will  be  elaborately  treated  in 
all  its  principal  aspects.  We  shall  taj^e  pleasure  in  reviewing  elabo- 
rately this  work  when  it  appears.  North  Carolina  acceded  to  the 
present  Federal  Constitution,  Nov.  27,  1789,  by  a  vote  of  193  yeas 
to  75  nays.  Since  then,  the  people  of  no  state  have  adhered  more 
firmly  to  the  Union.  The  state  Constitution  was  framed,  as  already 
noticed,  in  Dec,  1776.  It  was  revised  and  partially  modified  in 
1835.  The  Governor  is  chosen  by  qualified  voters  for  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  he  can  hold  oflfice  only  four 
years  in  six.-  He  must  be  35  years  old,  be  worth  $5,000,  and  have 
been  a  resident  for  five  years.  The  General  Assembly  is  composed 
of  a  Senate  of  fifly  members,  and  a  House  of  Commons  of  120 
members.  Members  of  the  Senate  are  elected  once  in  two  years  by 
the  people,  and  must  possess  each  300  acres  of  land  in  the  county 
for  which  they  are  chosen.  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
are  also  chosen  by  the  people  once  in  two  years,  and  must  hold  each 
100  acres  of  land  in  the  county  which  they  represent.  The  General 
Assembly  meets  once  in  two  years  at  Raleigh,  on  the  second  Monday 
of  November.  By  this  body  are  appointed  the  Council  of  State, 
the  Judges,  and  the  Attorney-General ;    the  former  holding  their 
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offices  during  good  behaviour,  the  last  for  four  years.  Every  white 
male  citizen,  being  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  over,  and  a  resident 
of  the  county  one  year,  who  has  paid  taxes,  is  entitled  to  vote  for 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  to  vote  for  Senators,  he  must, 
in  addition,  possess  fifty  acres  of  land.* 

Physical  Condition. — North  Carolina  presents  a  broad  front  to 
the  ocean,  but  gradually  contracts  to  the  westward,  till  it  ends  In  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  lying  between  Georgia  and  Tennessee.  Its 
greatest  length  is  490  miles ;  its  breadth  varies  in  the  eastern  part 
from  120  to  180  miles  ;  in  the  western,  from  100  to  20  miles.  The 
western  boundary  line,  as  determined  by  the  act  of  cession  of  the  west- 
ern territory  to  the  Union,  (1790,)  runs  from  the  Virginia  line  along 
the  top  of  Stone  Mountain  to  the  River  Wataga ;  thence,  in  a  direct 
course,  to  the  top  of  Yellow  Mountain  ;  thence  along  that  mountain, 
and  the  mountains.  Iron,  Bald,  Great  Iron  and  Unaka,  to  the  south- 
ern boundary.  The  southern  boundary  line  is  quite  irregular :  be- 
gun in  1735,  it  was  not  established  in  its  entire  course  until  1815. 
The  line  on  the  North  has  been  already  mentioned.  The  whole  area 
included,  is  50,000  square  miles. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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THE   PARISH   OF   CONCORDIA BOTANY   AND   NATURAL   HISTORY   OF 

LOUISIANA STATISTICS    OF   POPULATION,    ETC. 

[We  publish  this  interesting  paper,  by  Dr.  Kilpatrick,  long  as  it  is,  entire.  The 
information  embodied  has  far  more  than  a  local  interest.  It  was  prepared  in 
answer  to  a  circular,  sent  out  by  us  from  the  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
If  we  could  get  from  all  of  the  parishes  papers  anything  like  as  complete,  a 
work  could  be  prepared  upon  Louisiana  of  inestimable  value.  We  desire  to 
prepare  such  a  work,  and,  is  it  expecting  too  much  from  our  fellow-citizens,  that 
they  will  impart  to  us  their  aid  1  We  desire  to  be  informed  upon  all  points,  and 
will  ourselves  judge  of  their  materiality.] — Ed. 

qUERY    I. 

The  earliest  settlements  naade  in  the  western  border  of  the  parish 
were  in  1837-8,  although  previously,  even  during  the  early  part  of  the 
centary,  there  was  a  road  leading  through  the  country,  communicating 
with  Alexandria  and  Monroe,  Washitta  Post;  the  Indians,  and  Spanish 
traders  from  Red  River,  Texas,  and  Upper  Washitta,  crossing  the  Black 
River  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  Little  River,  where  a  ferry  was  kept  by  a 
man  named  Hebrard. 

*  The  ConstitutioD  has  in  it  something  of  the  religions  elements ;  for  it  provides  ex- 
pressly that  *'  no  person  who  shall  deny  the  being  of  a  God,  or  the  truth  of  tnc  Christiao 
religion,  or  the  divine  authority  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  or  who  shall  hold  reli- 
gious  principles  incompatible  with  the  freedom  or  safety  of  tlie  state/'  &hall  hold  any 
ciril  omce.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  prorided  that  no  clergyman,  while  in  the  exer- 
cise of  bi9  duties,  shall  be  a' member  of  either  branch  of  the  assembly,  or  of  the 
council* 
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Many  raftsmen  and  wood -choppers  lived  on  the  waters  of  the  parish, 
and  cut  thousands  of  trees  out  of  the  numerous  bayous,  lakes  and  sloughs, 
which  were  floated  to  New-Orleans  or  other  points.  In  1828,  during 
the  ever-memorable  high-water,  hundreds  of  trees  were  cut  two  and  three 
miles  back  from  Black  River,  and  floated  out,  the  tall  stumps  of  which 
are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  different  cypress  brakes;  and,  in  1839,  one  of  my 
present  neighbors  found  an  immense  cypress  log  on  one  of  the  highest 
ridges  near  me,  where  it  was  floated,  but,  probably  owing  to  its  size,  or 
the  falling  of  the  water,  the  hardy  raftsman  was  compelled  to  leave  it. 

The  lands  on  Black  River  were  settled  by  persons  in  moderate  circum- 
stances, or  who  owned  only  a  few  slaves.  They  came  from  Adams, 
Franklin,  and  Amite  Counties,  Miss.,  and  Rapides  and  Avoyelles  Parishes. 
Some  came  by  land,  while  others  came  by  water,  on  flat  boats  or  broad 
horns,  bringing  their  families,  furniture,  farming  utensils,  provisions  and 
domestic  animals,  6cc.  In  1838,  several  small  crops  of  com  were  made 
without  having  any  fences  or  enclosures  around  them,  thereby  showing 
that  there  were  not  many  domestic  animals  in  the  country.  Each  farmer, 
or  bead  of  a  family,  would  cut  down  the  rank  canes,  which  covered  all 
the  soil  of  the  country,  and,  when  dry  enough,  bum  them  ofi*,  and  with  a 
hand-spike,  or  club-axe,  make  a  hole  in  the  earth  amongst  the  cane  roots, 
and  drop  in  his  com,  and  cover  it  with  his  foot.  There  was  no  grass  or 
weeds  to  encounter,  but  in  the  summer  the  youns  or  mutton  cane  came 
up  very  thick,  which  was  easily  removed  by  threshing  with  a  stick. 

I  know  of  but  two  grants  of  land  in  this  part  of  the  parish.  The  largest 
one  was  made  in  1782,  by  Gayoso,  Spanish  Governor,  to  Bringier,  for 
services,  &c.,  to  the  Spanish  Governor,  or  to  His  Most  Catholic  Majesty 
Charles  III.,  King  of  Spain.  Many  persons  look  upon  this  as  a  fraudu- 
lent and  spurious  grant.  It  calls  for  40.000  arpens,  beginning  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tensas  Bayou,  and  going  down  that  stream  to  Black  River, 
and  down  it  to  the  Horse-shoe  Lake,  &c.  This  is  now  in  dispute  between 
claimants  and  the  United  States. 

Another  grant  was  made  to  Hebrard,  whose  name  appears  in  the  fore- 
going pages,  to  reward  him  for  keeping  a  ferry  on  Black  River,  at  or  near 
the  mouth  of  Little  River.  This  was  for  two  thousand  arpens,  one  thou- 
sand on  either  side  of  tha  river,  embracing  the  ferry  landings.  This  land 
was  obtained  by  one  John  Henry,  ^nd  from  his  heirs  by  J.  T.  Williams 
&  Co.,  of  Virginia,  and  Captain  Stephen  Herriraan,  of  New-Orleans,  who 
are  the  present  owners,  and  to  whom  the  grant  has  been  confirmed,  and 
part  of  which  is  now  cultivated  by  the  writer. 

QUERT    II. 

There  are  numerous  mounds  all  over  the  parish,  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  but  the  writer  doubts  of  their  being  constructed  by  the  present  race 
of  Indians.  They  are  more  likely  the  work  of  a  for  superior  race,  who 
have  long  since  passed  away,  leaving  these  as  monuments  of  their  energy 
and  grandeur.  It  is  well  known  that  religion,  amongst  all  semi-civilized 
people,  is  the  most  prominent  feature  in  their  national  and  social  charac- 
ter, and  as  these  are  the  only  relics  left  by  these  by-gone  people,  it  is 
presumable  that  they  are  intimately  associated  with  the  theology  of  the 
race.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  present  Indian  races 
do  not  claim  any  connection  with  the  builders  of  these  tumuli,  or  pretend 
to  know  by  whom,  or  for  what  purposes,  they  were  built.  The  works 
themselves,  together  with  their  contents,  and  relics  of  pottery,  dec.,  show  a 
race  superior  to  our  Indians ;  and,  1  would  suggest,  that  a  race  which 
barl  attained  to  such  skill  as  these  vestiges  indicate,  would  hardly  fall 
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back  80  far  as  our  Indians  now  are,  or  were,  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
covery. 

There  are  mounds  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  James  Gillespie,  on  Brushy 
Bayou ;  also,  on  the  plantation  of  J.  Johnson  and  Williamson,  on  Horse- 
shoe Lake.  There  are  human  bones  in  all  of  these  mounds,  but  they  soon 
crumble  to  pieces  when  exhumed  and  exposed  to  the  air.  Pieces  of  pot- 
tery, flint  arrow-heads,  and  stone  hatchets,  are  found  in  and  around  all 
these  mounds.  Mr.  Jacob  Garrett,  in  Catahoula,  had  one  torn  down  on 
his  place,  near  Trinity,  a  short  time  ago,  and  amongst  the  relics  is  a  small 
stone,  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  canoe  or  crescent,  being  hollowed  out,  and 
having  a  small  hole  through  the  middle  of  its  bottom.  It  is  only 
about  6  inches  long  and  2i  inches  broad.  He  also  found  a  small  gold 
ornament,  valued  at  $7,50.  There  are  several  mounds  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  Black  River;  one  on  the  farm  of  Milton  Wilson;  another  on  the 
place  of  Joseph  E.  Miller,  called  »*  Flowery  Mound.*'  These  mounds 
furnish  good  sites  for  gardens  and  orchards,  as  they  are  above  high-water. 
Milton  Wilson  has  partially  excavated  the  one  on  his  place,  which  is  in 
his  yard,  and  made  a  cistern  under  it,  and  a  milk-house,  which  is  very 
neat  and  convenient. 

The  road  on  Horse-shoe  Lake  passes  over  one  of  the  mounds,  and  on 
cutting  down  the  disc  or  side  of  the  pile,  many  bones  were  moved  and 
exposed.  I  examined  them.  The  bones  were  large ;  I  think,  larger  than 
the  generality  of  human  bones  of  the  white  race.  The  teeth  were  very 
sound  and  white,  presenting  no  sign  of  decay.  But  they  soon  crumbled 
after  being  exposed  to  the  air. 

QUERT    III. 

In  regard  to  personal  biography,  my  neighbor,  B.  F.  Glasscock,  is  a  man 
of  great  industry  and  energy.  He  was  the  first  person  on  Black  River 
who  undertook  to  raise  sugar-cane  and  make  sugar.  He  made  a  crop  of 
sugar  in  1847,  and  in  1848  only  20  hogsheads.  In  1849  he  made  nearly  a 
hundred  hogsheads,  but  owing  to  the  mundation  of  last  year  he  only  made 
enough  for  family  consumption.  He  has  leveed  his  entire  landed  property 
in  by  the  labor  of  his  own  negroes.  Mr.  John  Fletcher,  of  Concordia 
Lake,  is  attracting  some  attention  at  this  time  by  a  lengthy  and  very 
learned  essay  on  Slavery^  proving  it  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  will  of 
tlie  Creator.  He  traces  the  etymology  of  the  word  slave  back  through 
the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Talmud,  Sanscrit,  Arabic,  and  other  oriental 
languages.  Mr.  Fletcher  intends  to  publish  his  "  Essav^*  so  soon  as  he 
can  procure  the  means  and  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  subscribers  to  make  it 
remunerative. 

Mr.  Peter  M.  Lapice,  a  very  wealthy  and  enterprising  planter  of  this 
parish,  has  been  to  much  expense  in  improving  the  mode  of  manufacturing 
sugar,  and  testing  all  the  iuventions  of  the  day  in  this  branch  of  husbandry 
and  southern  manufacture. 

Edward  Sparrow,  counsellor-at-law,  &c.,  is  highly  worthy  of  mention. 
Although  a  foreigner,  still  he  came  here  in  early  life,  and  has  filled  several 
civil  offices  in  the  parish,  and,  as  a  practitioner  at  the  bar,  has  won  a  name 
and  fortune  truly  enviable.  He  is  universally  res|)ected  and  esteemed; 
his  name  is  so  familiar,  and  his  connexion  with  one  of  the  political 
parties,  has  given  him  that  celebrity  which  renders  any  lengthened  enco- 
mium unnecessary.  General  S.  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  immigrated  very 
early  to  America,  and  is  now  a  resident  of  Baton  Rouge. 

Mr.  Samuel  Davis,  although,  perhaps,  not  properly  a  resident  of  this 
parish,  yet  his  interests  are  so  intimately  connected  with  it,  that  he  is 
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mentiosed  here.  He  owns  the  town  of  Vidalia,  and  also  very  extensive 
and  valuable  plantations  adjacent  thereto.  Mr-  D.,  in  early  life,  was  a 
practitioner  of  law,  but  after  his  marriage  he  directed  his  attention  to  the 
proper  management  of  his  immense  estates.  Mr.  D.  married  a  daughter 
of  the  Spanish  Commandante,  Vidal. 

Colonel  H.  W.  Huntington,  of  Catahoula,  is  a  very  intelligent,  useful 
dtizen.  He  is  a  native  of  Connecticut.  Having  a  complete  collegiate 
education,  he  engaged  in  the  army  when  quite  young,  and  acquitted  him- 
self creditably,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- Colonel.  He 
removed  to  Mississippi  in  1816,  and  married  a  daughter  of  SirWm.  Dunbar, 
whose  name  is  associated  with  the  history  of  both  Mississippi  and  Loui- 
siana. He,  after  a  long  period  spent  in  active  pursuits  in  and  about 
Natchez,  removed  with  his  family  on  the  north  side  of  Tensas  River,  in 
1840,  where  he  spends  his  declining  days  in  quiet  on  his  farm,  relieving 
the  monotony  by  devoting  much  of  his  time  to  philosophical  observations, 
and  also  mechanical  work.  He  is  a  very  nice  artificer  in  silver,  steel, 
iron,  Slc,  He  now  keeps  accurate  thermometrical  registers,  together  with 
barometrical  and  rain  gauge.  He  is  a  descendant  of  Samuel  Huntington^ 
who  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  His 
brothers  are  or  have  been  eminent  jurists  and  legislators,  in  Connecticut, 
for  many  years. 

qUERT    IV. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  one  uniform  level,  being  only  occasionally 
interrupted  by  a  slough  or  dry  bayou,  or  a  sluggish  bayou,  or  lake  of  water. 
The  principal  rivers  have  already  been  named,  and  they  are  only  its 
boundaries,  viz.,  the  Mississippi  on  the  east,  the  Tensas  on  the  north- 
west. Black  River  on  the  west-south-west,  and  Red  River  on  the 
south.  The  streams  within  its  limits  are  small  an<l  unimportant,  only  in 
times  of  overflow,  when  they  occupy  very  prominent  positions.  They 
are  Bullitt*s  Bayou,  L*Argent  Bayou,  Buckner*s  Bayou,  Caney,  Brushy, 
Boggy,  Kimball's,  Crocodile  and  ('ross-Croccxlile,  Otts',  Hovey's,  Jump- 
ing7Kilpatrick*s,  Cole's  and  Ross'  bayous.  These  are  the  principal  ones, 
and  are  notable  merely  from  the  fact  that  they  cross  the  road,  or  the  road 
crosses  them,  leading  from  Vidalia  round  to  Black  River,  and  down  it, 
and  for  several  months  in  the  year  they  are  or  have  been  very  troublesome 
to  equestrians.  There  are  hundreds  of  other  sloughs  and  bayous  thickly 
interspersed  throughout  the  parish,  and  along  the  borders  of  them  fre- 
qnently  are  good  bodies  of  land,  mostly,  though,  in  small  parcels.*  The 
lakes  are  St.  John,  in  the  north  of  the  parish,  and  Concordia,  just  behind 
Vidalia,  and  which  appears  to  have  once  been  the  bed  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  there  is  an  island  within  its  circle,  owned  by  Mr.  S.  Davis,  on 
which  ho  has  two  fine  plantations.  Turtle  Lake,  still  further  back,  com- 
municates with  the  first-named  by  Crocodile  Bayou.  It  is  a  small,  shal- 
low lake,  and  a  famous  resort  for  wild  geese,  ducks,  and  other  water-fowls; 
but  the  lands  bordering  on  it  are  low.  Horse-shoe  Lake,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  parish,  seems  to  be  the  original  channel  of  Black  River,  com- 
manicating  freely  with  it  in  high-water,  so  that  steamboats  pass  in  and 
take  out  cotton  and  other  freights.  In  the  summer  and  autumn  it  goes 
nearly  dry,  there  being  only  a  small  ribbon  of  water  coursing  its  winding 


*  Lake  Bt,  John,  no  doubt,  was  also  once  the  bed  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Pleieker't  Lake.— There  is  a  prairie  bordering  tliis  lake,  where  a  long  grass  grows 
which  is  rat  for  hay. 

Little  Tenscu  Kiver  on  the  north— and  Little  Cut  Off  on  the  south— are  two  atreama 
I  forgot  to  mention. 
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way  through  it,  while  the  beautiful  green  grass  on  the  smooth  surface, 
bordered  by  the  fine  forest  growth,  affords  one  of  the  most  enchantiufi; 
landscape  views  ever  beheld  by  any  one,  while  hundreds  of  cattle  and 
sheep  are  browsing  lazily,  or  lying  at  their  ease  in  the  delightful  oasis. 
This  grass  is  very  nutritious,  and  the  farmers  avail  themselves  of  it  to 
make  excellent  hay.  Black  Lake  is  a  small  sheet  of  water  about  3^  miles 
from  Black  River,  and  li|  miles  south  of  Tensas  River.  Besides  these, 
there  are  numerous  other  smaller  collections  of  water  all  through  the 
parish,  some  of  them  never  going  dry,  and  furnishing  plenty  of  fish,  and  a 
retreat  for  hundreds  of  alligators,  terrapins,  6cc.,  while  the  swamps 
surrounding  them  arc  infested  with  various  predatory  animals  and  insects. 

In  the  western  portion  of  the  parish  these  sloughs  and  lakes  are  mostly 
elongated  north  and  south,  or  north-east  and  south-west.  This  dispo- 
sition is  particularly  observable  on  the  lands  contained  within  the  limits 
of  the  Bringier,  or  Curry  and  Garland  grant,  the  sloughs  generally  running 
north  and  south,  and  some  have  therefore  concluded  that  these  sulci  were 
once  the  channels  at  different  epochs  of  the  Tensas  or  Black  Rivers. 
In  many  places  the  country  is  cut  up  by  these  sloughs,  so  that  the  land,  to 
take  a  hird's-eye  view  of  it,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  huge  potatoe 
patch,  with  the  ridges  of  different  sizes  and  lengths.  The  ridges  of  land 
are  mostly  narrow  in  the  west,  ranging  from  fifty  feet  to  two  hundred  yards 
wide,  l^he  sloughs  are  of  various  depths,  and  many  are  so  shallow  as  to 
seldom  hold  water  but  a  few  hours,  while  others  are  never  dry.  The 
growth  of  the  palmetto  on  the  ridges  points  out  a  stiff,  tough,  whitish  city 
soil,  but  it  produces  fine  cotton,  nor  does  the  grass  trouble  it  much.  When 
the  cane  grows  alone,  without  the  palmetto,  it  shows  a  light  sandy  soil,* 
equally  fertile,  but  more  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  crab  or  crop  grass. 
Around  the  lakes  and  sloughs  grow  splendid  cypress  trees,  which  furnish 
excellent  timber. 

The  canes  here  seldom  attain  to  the  diameter  of  two  inches,  or  a  heieht 
of  thirty  feet ;  but  the  brakes  have  been  so  thick  that,  to  use  a  provin- 
cialism, "you  could  hardly  stick  a  Bowie  knife  in  them  up  to  the  hilt.*' 

The  soil  on  the  Concordia  Lake  shore  is  of  the  same  color  and  natnre 
of  that  on  the  "  coast"  of  the  Mississippi  River,  while  that  on  the  Black 
and  Tensas  Rivers  is  of  a  darker  and  brown  color,  although  it  is  variable, 
and  two  or  three  different  shades  of  color  will  be  seen  within  the  compass 
of  a  few  yards,  or  a  small  field.  There  are  different  strata  exposed  on 
^i/s^i'ig  ditches  and  wells.  On  the  ridges,  or  more  elevated  places,  the 
surface  is  sandy  and  loose,  while  in  the  lower  places,  and  dry  beds  of  the 
sloughs,  the  surface  is  the  grey  mottled  clay  above  mentioned,  extending 
down  for  two  feet,  beneath  which  there  is  a  thick  layer  of  coarse,  dark 
colored  sand,  and,  beneath  that  again,  another  stratum  of  clay ;  and  thus 
on,  as  far  as  any  examination  has  been  made,  the  earth  is  disposed 
in  strata;  in  some  places  the  strata  being  thin,  and  following  in  rapid  cate- 
nation every  few  inches.  I  dug  a  well  here  in  the  summer  of  1848,  and 
obtained  clear  water  at  the  depth  of  16  feet,  possessing  a  slight  saline  or 
rather  alkaline  taste.  I  never  analyzed  it;  but  it  is  acknowledged  to  be 
better  than  the  other  wells  in  the  vicinity.  Some  of  the  well  water  is 
opaque,  whitish,  and  highly  charged  with  the  alkaline  taste.  The  wells, 
generally,  are  from  fourteen  to  twenty  feet  deep  where  they  are  dug  on 
the  ridges  ;  of  course,  when  they  are  sunk  in  the  low  places,  they  are  less 
deep. 

By  Professor  C.  G.  Forshey  I  am  informed  that  the  level  of  the  earth, 
at  Trinity,  is  sixty-eight  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Gulf  at  the  Balize. 

The  banks  of  the  rivers  here  do  not  crumble  or  cave  much.  It  is  true, 
when  the  growth  has  been  removed,  and  the  earth  exposed  to  the  acuoQ 
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of  rains,  and  the  attrition  of  the  water  running  into  the  streams,  that  they 
are  altering  some  from  their  pristine  condition.  A  few  pebbles  and  small 
nnooth  stones  have  been  picked  up  about  in  different  places,  but  the  im- 
pression is  they  are  exotics,  probably  brought  here  by  Indians. 

No  minerals,  chalk,  flint,  marble,  pit  coal,  or  pigments  here. 

Probably  you  have  already  had  the  forest  growths  detailed  to  you,  but 
in  order  to  do  you  and  myself  justice,  I  will  mention  them*  Pre-eminent 
amongst  the  forest  trees  stands  the  gunin  that  great  pest  to  farmers  who  are 
clearing  new  fields,  particularly  when  they  live  away  from  any  navigable 
stream,  and  have  no  chance  of  selling  it  for  fuel.  There  are  three  kinds 
known  here,  viz.,  the  while  and  red  sweet  gum,  and  the  black  gum^  nvssa 
tylvatica  ;  but  I  think  the  last  named  a  misnomer,  as  no  gum  exudes  from 
it,  and  the  only  resemblance  it  bears  to  the  two  others  is  its  toughness, 
and  the  impossibility  of  cleaving  it.  The  sweet  gum  can  be  split  in  short 
cats,  say  four  feet  long,  and  some  rare  trees  can  even  be  made  into  rails. 
The  logs  soon  sob  when  on  the  ground,  and  thereby  are  nearly  indes  true- 
tible  by  fire.  Luckily,  however,  they  soon  decay.  The  gum  which 
exudes  is  masticated  by  the  slaves,  and  often  by  the  whites. 

This  gum  is  also  frequently  collected,  and  combined  with  tallow  and 
wax,  to  make  a  healing  unguent  or  salve.  It  is  probable  it  might  be  man- 
ufactured into  a  varnish.  It  is  also  used,  sometimes,  internally,  in  pecto- 
ral and  nephritic  affections,  with  considerable  benefit,  and  has  a  taste  and 
odor  resembling  the  Balsam  of  Tolu.     The  trees  are  often  90  and  100  feet 

Wgh. 

The  gum  tree  will  grow  on  any  part  of  the  alluvion,  but  it  delights  in  a 
•oil  which  is  stiflf,  and  subject  to  irequent  overflows.  It  blooms  late  in 
February.  I  have  seen  shrubberies  or  nurseries  of  the  gum  where  they 
come  up  as  thick  as  they  can  stand,  say  every  three  or  four  inches. 

IheiycamorCy  or  Palamis  Occidentalis, — The  wood  of  this  is  very  solid, 
but  not  used  for  anything  but  fuel.  While  the  trees  are  young  they  make 
ahandsome  conical-shaped  shade  tree,  and  grow  very  raj)i(fly,  but  the  leaves 
are  thickly  inhabited  by  untold  myriads  of  a  kind  of  ^nat,  or  white  downy 
insect,  which,  when  they  arrive  at  a  certain  stage  of  life,  leave  the  tree  in 
swarms,  and,  when  near  the  house,  they  penetrate  every  room,  and  prove 
a  great  annoyance,  although  they  do  not  sting.  These  trees  attain  to  a 
great  size,  and  the  bark  desquamates. 

The  Cotton  Wood  Tree. — This  is  also  a  very  large  tree,  but  does  not 
flourish  here  like  it  does  near  the  Mississip[)i  River.  The  trees  are  remark- 
ably tall  and  straight,  devoid  of  limbs  for  fifty  and  sixty  feet.  Gnats  are 
also  generated  within  little  nodes  or  balls,  produced  by  the  puncture  of 
the  mother  insect  when  her  e^rgs  are  laid. 

The  Elm,  Ulmus  Americana,  or  Red  Elm. — This  is  a  beautiful  forest 
tree,  having  a  dense  foliage,  branching  limbs  and  tough  bark,  suitable  for 
plaiting  into  chair  bottoms,  horse  collars,  door  mats,  &c.  The  roots  are 
slender  and  long,  running  near  the  surface.  It  is  the  earliest  tree  to  bud 
in  the  spring,  always  putting  out  in  January.  The  elm  bark,  instead  of 
being  mucilaginous,  is  really  astringent ;   the  wood  is  tough. 

Hackherry  grows  to  a  good  size  here,  of  two  feet  diameter,  and  often 
more.  It  bears  a  small  berry,  which  is  red  or  bright  brown  when  ripe, 
with  a  little  sweet  pulp  around  the  seed-nut.  This  wood  is  easily  split 
into  rails,  but  the  timber  decays  so  rapidly,  that  it  is  seldom  sj)lit  for  rails 
only  to  get  it  off  the  ground,  or  where  better  timber  is  scarce.     Rails  made 


•  My  neighbor,  Mr.  C.  Remington,  naye,  that  on  his  trip  across  the  continent,  to  Caliror- 
auu  in  184U,  be  and  hia  party  used  the  bark  of  the  root  of  the  sycamore,  as  a  tea,  in  the  place 
«f  cdbe.    He  say*  that  it  la  a  very  pleaaant  drink,  and  resembles  the  coffee  in  iu  aroma. 
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of  it  only  last  one  year.     It  grows  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  but 
is  often  an  ungainly  tree. 

Maple  grows  here,  on  the  borders  of  lakes  and  sloaghs,  to  the  size  of 
fourteen  and  twenty  inches,  and  forty  and  sixty  feet  high.  It  buds  out 
in  January.     It  is  not  used  for  any  thing  but  to  make  ox-yokes. 

Ash^  Fraxinus  Americana^  grows  here  abundantly,  and  large.  The  tree 
has  generally  a  large  bulging  from  the  ground,  up  for  from  four  to  ten  feet, 
varying  according  to  position,  being  greater  when  in  a  low,  wet  place. 
These  are  split  freely  into  rails,  but  tne  timber  does  not  last  well  in  the 
weather.     It  is  used  for  various  purposes  in  machinery,  &c. 

Peccan  grows  very  large,  and  produces  much  fruit,  but  the  nuts  are 
small,  and  some  of  them  very  hard.  The  trees  are  often  four  feet  in 
diameter,  and  rise  to  seventy  and  ninety  feet  in  height.  The  timber  some- 
times splits  readily,  and  is  much  used  for  purposes  of  fencing,  building, 
and  in  machinery  and  farming  utensils,  but  still  does  not  last  well  when 
exposed  to  the  weather. 

Pig-Nut^  or  Scaly-Bark  Hickory^  grows  in  low  places,  and  yields  an 
angular  nut,  but  the  kernel  is  astringent  and  bitter.  Not  much  used  on 
the  farm.  The  tree  is  seldom  over  sixteen  inches  diameter,  or  sixty  feet 
high. 

Honey  Locust^  I  think,  of  four  kinds,  one  having  very  long  thorns,  with 
a  dark  bark,  and  crowing  near  water,  while  another  grows  on  higher  land, 
and  attains  to  a  nandsome  size,  the  sap  white,  heart  cherry  color,  and 
makes  excellent  rails,  heavy,  and  last  well ;  while  there  is  another  scrubby 
kind  peculiar  to  hedges,  old  fields,  and  briar  patches,  and  never  growine 
higher  than  thirty  and  forty  feet.  They  all  bear  a  black  beau  or  pod, 
measuring  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  in  length,  one  and  a-half  broad,  and 
having  a  sweetish  acrid  pulp.  The  thorns  of  these  locusts  often  produce 
dangerous  punctured  wounds,  sometimes  terminating  in  tetanus  ana  death. 
Another  kind  grows  near  lakes  and  sloughs,  and  bears  a  short  black  pod 
in  clusters. 

Basket  Elm  and  Water  Elm, — These  are  small  trees;  the  first  named  has 
a  rather  smooth,  tenacious  bark,  small  body,  not  more  than  a  foot  in  diam- 
eter, nor  over  thirty  feet  high,  with  small  limbs,  and  short,  narrow  serrated 
leaves.  The  wood,  as  its  name  implies,  is  tough,  like  the  white  oak,  and 
is  wrought  into  baskets ;  the  wood  is  brown.  The  other  is  a  scrubby 
water  bramble. 

Swamp  Dogwood. — Of  small  sapling  growth,  with  bark  resembling  the 
Cornus  Florida^  and  having  a  tough  wood  suitable  for  gluts,  or  to  make 
any  part  of  small  machinery.  It  grows  along  water  courses,  and  in  moist 
places. 

Tupelo,  Nyssa  Grandidentata,  grows  here  to  a  good  size,  in  the  edges 
of  lakes,  where  there  is  always  water.  I  see  them  here  of  the  height  of 
seventy  feet,  with  the  base  enlarged  up  for  ten  or  eleven  feet,  reaching  a 
diameter  of  six  feet. 

Oak,  Quercus,  of  five  different  varieties,  viz.,  the  white,  black,  water  or 
willow,  over-cup,  basket,  Spanish  and  red  oaks,  all  of  which  are  thickly  in- 
terspersed through  the  forest,  except  the  white  oak,  Quercus  Alha^  wnich 
is  seen  on  this  side  of  Black  River  only  in  a  few  places,  while  on  the  west 
side  it  is  met  with  every  where.  There  seems  to  be  two  kinds  of  the 
white  oak,  but  whether  there  is  really  any  difference,  I  am  unable  to 
say.  The  Quercus  Vireus,  or  live  oak,  will  grow  well  here  when 
set  out,  or  from  the  acorn,  but  is  not  indigenous.  The  over- cup  is 
so  called  from  the  fact  that  the  cup  or  shell  nearly  completely  covers 
the  acorn,  and  looks  rough,  like  a  chestnut  burr,  and  I  presume  is 
the  same  as  what  is  known  in  other  places  as  the  chestnut  oak,    or 
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Quercus  frimus  acuminata.*  The  oak  is  the  most  generally  diffused  of 
an^  tree  m  America,  as  there  is  no  place  where  it  does  not  grow.  All  the 
Tarieties  we  have  here  are  extensively  used  for  building,  fencing,  machi- 
nerVf  farming  utensils,  firewood,  posts,  6cc,  The  fruit  or  acorns  also  fur- 
mm  a  very  nutritious  food  for  our  hogs,  keeping  them  fat  all  winter ;  the 
cows  also  eat  them,  but,  1  presume,  from  their  astringency,  they  are 
rather  injurious  to  them. 

Box  Elder^  Acer  Negundo,  is  plentiful  here ;  the  wood  splits  easily,  but 
is  soft  and  not  lasting;  they  make  a  handsome  shade  tree,  and  grow 
rapidly.  The  trees  are  seldom  over  sixteen  inches  diameter,  or  forty  feet 
in  height. 

Hickory,  Juglans  Pubtscens  — There  is  a  small  collection  of  these  trees 
on  a  narrow  ridge  between  my  place  and  Trinity,  bearing  fruit;  the  only 
ones  I  know  of,  or  ever  saw  in  any  alluvial  land.  The  trees  are  about  four- 
teen inches  in  diameter,  and  forty  to  fifty  feet  high. 

The  Cypress,  Taxodium  Distichum,  is  a  very  important  tree  here,  where 
it  flourishes  well,  and  furnishes  timber  for  nearly  all  the  uses  and  pur- 
poses of  the  house  and  plantation.  A  facetious  gentleman  has  observed, 
that  if  southern  planters  were  deprived  of  the  cypress  tree,  the  Bermuda 
grass  and  pickled  pork,  they  could  not  subsist.  This  tree  grows  in  every 
lake  and  pond  here,  and  some  of  the  trees  are  very  large.  The  base  usu- 
ally has  a  bulge  or  enlargement,  reaching  up  for  eight  or  ten  feet,  above 
which  they  are  usually  cut  when  felled.  Some  of  the  trees,  when  felled 
in  water,  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  will  not  float ;  they  are  mostly  of  a  yel- 
low color,  and  called  Red  Cypress.  The  trees  frequently  are  six,  seven, 
and  eight  feet  in  diameter  near  the  ground,  but  nearly  all  the  larger  ones 
arc  hollow  for  from  six  to  twenty  feet,  and  many  are  hollow  throughout. 
They  are  from  sixty  to  ninety  feet  high ;  they  bloom  in  February.  Some 
ignorant  persons  think  the  cypress  knees  are  young  trees,  or  that  they  come 
to  be  trees ;  but  this  is  an  egregious  error — the  trees  come  from  a  small 
seed.  The  cypress  heart-wood  will  last  in  any  exposure  for  ten,  twenty, 
or  more  years. 

Tooth-ache  Tree,  Prickly  Ash,  or  Near  Xanthoxylum  Fraxineum,  is 
found  here  occasionally.  SassafraSj  Laurus,  is  very  bountiful;  bl(K)ms  in 
March.  The  trees  seldom  are  over  twenty  inches  m  diameter — but  they 
are  numerous.  Although  much  used  in  other  places,  they  do  not  last  well 
here. 

Black  Locust, — This  is  a  small  sapling  tree,  but  the  wood  is  dense  and 
firm,  and  lasts  remark  ably  well  for  posts,  or  in  any  exposure.  Itis  much  used 
in  machinery.  It  has  a  handsome  white  cluster  bloom,  resembling  the 
Catalpa.  Some  think  this  wood  is  equally  as  elastic  and  valuable  as  the 
lance  wood. 

Elder,  Samhucus  Pubescens^  or  Canadensis,  is  met  with  here  occasion- 
ally, but  is  liable  to  be  killed  by  the  high  water.  I  have  seen  some  which 
survived  where  the  water  was  entirely  over  the  ground  it  grew  upon. 
It  is  used  a  good  deal  in  domestic  practice. 

Mulberry,  Moms  Rubra,  is  found  every  where,  and  produces  much 
fruit.  The  trees,  perhaps  from  being  crowded,  are  usually  small,  seldom 
exceeding  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  They  bloom  in  March.  The  wood 
is  dense,   and  lasts  well  for  posts.      Red  Haw,  (Opossum  Haw,)  with 

•  Since  writing  this,  I  have  been  corrected  in  my  error  by  T.  Affleck,  of  Wasljington, 
ICsiiatippi.  In  his  Almanac  for  1848,  I  observe,  he  names  this  oak,  and  calls  it  Qiieicns 
Swrata.  This  oak  is  very  much  used  for  lails,  posts,  &c.  It  is  also  much  used  here  in 
mkag  ap  the  low  places,  and  slonghs,  for  roads,  or  what  are  staled  "  log  bridges^"  because 
tbe  wood  ia  so  very  heavy  that  it  never  floats,  or  ia  the  least  moved,  no  matter  if  the  water 
it  numiDg  over  it  briskly  for  any  depth. 
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whitish  smooth  bark,  short  thorn-like  limbs,  bearing  red  berries,  grows 
on  the  borders  of  streams.     It  much  resembles  privet. 

Persimmon^  Diospyos  Virginiana^  grows  bountifully  all  through  the 
woods,  and  bears  much  fruit.  The  trees  are  often  over  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter,  and  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  high.  Not  much  used  on  the  farm. 
The  bark  is  sometimes  used  as  an  astringent,  and  fur  other  medicinal 
virtues. 

WillotD,  Salix,  grows  abundantly  on  the  borders  of  streams  and  lakes. 
The  bark  of  the  tree,  or  twigs  or  roots,  is  alike  medicinal,  and  much  used 
as  a  febrifuge  and  tonic,  sometimes  succeeding  in  checking  intermittents 
where  quinine  had  failed,     it  has  proved  advantageous  also  in  diarrhcea. 

Button  Wood. — A  small,  crooked,  ugly  tree  or  bush,  growing  in  sloughs 
amongst  willows,  having  a  white  flowering  ball  resembling  the  sycamore. 
The  bark  of  the  tree  and  root  is  medicinal,  being  used  in  nephritic  and 
scorbutic  diseases,  prepared  by  decoction.  Privet — A  small  shrub  so 
called,  but  probably  not  the  real  ligustrum^  though  it  bears  a  strong 
resemblance.  Sumach,  Rhus  Glabrum,  is  found  here  occasionally,  pro- 
ducing brown  colored  berries.  Birch  grows  here  on  the  banks  of  Black 
River. 

Wild  Cane,  or  Arundinaria  Gigantia,  was  once  very  dense  all  througli 
the  w(K)d$,  but  now,  owing  to  the  incursions  of  men  and  animals,  it  is  only 
to  be  found  in  the  most  remote  and  inaccessible  wilds.  The  canes  here 
have  been  known  to  fructify  or  go  to  seed  in  small  patches.  They  grow 
to  the  height  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet,  and  the  largest  to  two  inches  in 
diameter.  In  making  clearings  formerly,  they  were  very  serviceable  in 
killing  the  large  forest  trees  by  the  immense  conflagrations  they  made. 
Often,  too,  these  **  burns"  were  so  rapid  as  to  overtake  and  consume  bears, 
raccoon?,  opossums,  squirrels,  &c.  Where  the  cane  grew  thickest  there 
was  but  little  or  no  undergrowth,  and  the  forest  trees  were  tall,  straight, 
and  devoid  of  limbs  for  many  feet. 

Palmetto, —  This  is  found  here  very  extensively,  but  I  have  seen  it  larger 
in  other  portions  of  the  state.  It  delights  mostly  in  the  more  stifle,  clayey 
soils,  which  are  not  so  elevated  ;  and  when  we  mention  land  as  being  low, 
we  distinguish  it  by  saying  it  is  a  "  low  palmetto  land.'*  But  the  belieJF 
is  that  such  land,  when  properly  ditched  and  reclaimed,  produces  more 
and  better  cotton  than  the  sandy  ridges.  In  many  places  the  palmetto  is 
seven  and  eight  feet  high,  but  the  main  stalk  or  root  never  protrudes  more 
than  four  inches  above  ground;  often  10  inches  in  diameter.  The  stems 
and  leaves  are  occasionally  used  for  brooms  by  negroes.  The  root  is 
me(licir?aK  h  bitter  astringent,  prepared  by  decoction.* 

Blackberry,  Rubus  Villosus,  grows  in  great  abundance,  springing  np 
soon  after  the  disappearance  of  the  cane.  Dewberry,  Rubus  Triviolis,  is 
also  found  here  in  C(msiderable  quantities.  It  puts  out  early,  and  the  fruit 
ripens  in  April  and  May.  Grape  Vine — This,  the  common,  small,  black, 
sour  grape,  grows  here  abundantly,  ripening  late  in  the  summer,  but  not 
fit  to  eat,  as  they  are  so  very  acid.  The  vines  are  generally  about  three 
and  four  inches  in  diameter,  although  I  have  seen  a  few  nearly  eight  inches 
in  diameter.  JViM^carfinc  grows  here  abundantly.  Cross  Vine — A  brittle, 
porous  vine,  abundant  in  all  the  southern  states,  is  met  with  here  occa> 
sionally.  Rhus  Toxicodendron,  or  trumpet  bloom  poison  vine,  is  very 
abundant,  bearing  large  beans,  and  the  seeds  are  winged  with  down.    Cow 


•  The  Palmetto  is  bar  J  to  kill,  and  is  troublesome  in  clearing  up  new  fields.  The  nsoal 
plan  of  killing  it  is  to  cut  down  all  the  stems,  and  cleave  the  slump  with  the  axe,  cruci- 
ally, as  deep  as  possible ;  but,  still,  it  will  often  grow  afterwards.  One  of  nir  neighbon 
cat  down  some  just  before  last  year's  overflow,  ud  the  high  water  killed  it  eflectaally. 
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Pauon  Vine  grows  short  and  jointed,  like  the  grape  vine ;  bears  a  black, 
elossy  berry.  Tough  Vine — A  small,  slender  vine,  very  strong.  Rattan 
rine — A.  green  bark,  brown,  brittle  wood  ;  bears  black  berries,  which  are 
eaten  by  raccoons,  and  also  by  people. 

Chreen  Brier — A  stout,  thorny  vine,  growing  abundantly ;  leaves  oval 
and  decidnous.  Cornucopia  is  also  frequently  met  with  on  the  borders  of 
lakes  and  bayous.  Besides  the  foregoing,  there  are  many  varieties  of  an- 
nual vines,  springing  from  seeds,  such  as  the  Morning  Glary^  blue  and 
|nnk ;  Curly  Head,  a  vine  resembling  the  other,  but  the  bloom  is  a  whorl 
or  curly  plexus,  of  whitish  fibrils.  Both  of  these  annoy  the  planter. 
May  Pop^  Passion  Flower^  is  also  abundant  here. 

Smart  Weed,  Polygonum  Hvdropiper,  is  very  abundant,  especially  in 
an  low,  moist  places,  but  dies  down  in  winter.  This  is  a  weed,  I  think, 
whose  medicinal  properties  are  too  much  neglected.  It  is  beneficial  in 
amenorrhoea  and  asthma. 

Indian  Turnip  is  also  found. 

Nymjphaa  Oaorata,  or  broad -leaved  water  lily,  commonly  called  Alli- 
gator BonneU  is  found  in  abundance  on  all  our  lakes  and  ponds,  but  is  not 
much  used  in  medicine. 

Bur  is  bountiful  here  now,  but  previous  to  the  overflow  of  I860  they 
were  not  numerous  in  the  western  portion  of  the  parish.  It  is  probable 
file  seeds  were  brought  here  by  the  water  washing  them  from  the  Missis- 
nppi  River. 

iron  fVeed-'^K  large  weed,  growing  to  the  height  of  four  and  five  feet, 
with  umbellated  bright  purple  flowers.  This  is  said  to  be  excellent  for 
ulcers,  or  any  kind  of  sures,  and  even  scrofula.  Hog  Weed — A  stinking 
weed,  with  umbellated,  dull-colored  purple  blooms,  efflorescing  in  Sep- 
tember. Seeds  covered  with  down.  Mullein,  Verhascum  Inapsus,  is 
occasionally  found,  but  I  doubt  its  being  indigenous.  Tobacco,  Nicotiana 
Tahacum,  springs  up  spontaneously,  even  out  in  the  remotest  wilds, 
wherever  the  cane  is  burnt  off  Poke  Weed,  Phytolacca  Decandra,  also, 
is  met  with  on  all  the  high  sandy  ridges,  and  springs  up  in  the  woods  as 
toon  as  the  cane  is  taken  oflf.  Frequently  used  medicinally.  Jerusalem 
Oak,  Chenopodium  Anthelminticuin,  grows  luxuriantly  in  fence  rows,  and 
roed  sides.  Used  freely  for  worms.  Jamestown  Weed,  Datura  Stramo- 
nium, although  not  a  native,  grows  here  luxuriantly.  Only  employed 
occasionally  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  Wild  Coffee,  or  Wild  Indigo, 
jrows  abundantly,  and  is  indigenous.  There  seems  to  be  two  kinds  of  it. 
It  infests  our  lanes,  and  nothmg  feeds  upon  it.  No  trial  has  been  made 
of  its  medical  virtues. 

There  is  another  large  annual  weed,  very  much  resembling  the  Poda- 
lyria,  or  Baptisia  Tinctoria,  or  wild  indigo,  but  grows  in  wet  places  to  the 
height  of  ten  feet  or  more,  with  reddish  purple-colored  bark,  and  bears  a 
great  many  beans,  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  of  a  cylindrical  shape. 

Sopkora  Tijictoria,  or  Indigo,  has  been  planted,  and  grows  well,  even 
without  any  attention,  springing  up  spontaneously  in  lanes  and  roads. 

Ricinus  Communis,  or  Palma  Christi,  grows  luxuriantly  whenever  the 
seeds  are  put  in  the  ground,  and  comes  up  annually  spontaneously.  One 
of  my  neighbors,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Richey,  had  five  horses  accidentally 
poisoned  by  the  seeds  of  this  plant;  three  of  them  died.  The  seeds  were 
mixed  amongst  some  com  which  she  bought  in  New-Orleans  in  January, 
1851.  I  published  an  account  of  it  in  the  **  Concordia  Intelligencer"  (No. 
for  22d  February,  1851). 

There  are  a  great  many  annual,  indigenous  herbs  through  the  country, 
both  in  the  marshes  and  high  lands,  but  my  ignorance  of  botany  prevents 
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me  from  giving  a  list  of  them.*  I  can  venture  to  say,  though,  that  the 
umbetlifera  are  very  numerous.  There  are  many  bulbous  roots  along  the 
lakes  and  sloughs,  some  of  them  producing  handsome  flowers.  Difierent 
kinds  of  grasses  and  rushes  ornament  the  ]>onds  and  lakes,  while  several 
varieties  of  nutritious  grasses,  in  the  woods,  afford  pasturage  for  our  cattle 
and  horses  all  the  year  round.  The  clover  will  grow  here,  but  is  not  cul- 
tivated or  attended  to.  The  Bermuda  Grass^  Cynodon  Dactylon,  is  a 
favorite  pasture  grass,  and  is  also  allowed  to  grow  in  the  yards  for  the 
purposes  of  keeping  down  mud,  and  as  food  for  chickens,  &c.t 

The  various  shrubs  and  ornamental  bushes,  trees  and  vines  brought 
from  other  places,  do  extremely  well.  The  Osage  Orange  flourishes  well 
when  set  out,  nor  do^s  the  high-water  kill  it.  I  made  out  and  published 
a  list  of  trees  and  plants  which  withstood  the  overflow  of  1850,  in  the  New- 
Orleans  Weekly  Delta,  for  October  21st,  1850. 

The  various  peach  trees  do  well ;  so  do  plums — and  many  of  these  latter 
have  survived  the  overflow.  The  fig  does  well.  The  pear  will  grow 
and  bear,  but  not  like  those  in  more  elevated  regions  or  on  silicious  soils. 
Apples  will  bear,  but  not  in  a  manner  to  encourage  their  culture  ;  very 
few  apple  trees  are  to  be  found  in  the  western  part  of  Concordia  parish. 

The  Quince  grows  well,  with  little  attention,  and  many  of  them  sur- 
vived the  ovenflow.  They  produce  ^ood  fruit.  The  Mistletoe  is  quite 
abundant,  and  blooms  annually.  Spanish  Moss  superabundant ;  it  blooma. 
Mr.  K.  D.  Percy  has  collected  some  in  bales,  to  be  shipped  to  market. 
Many  kinds  of  lichens  abundant. 

Having  thus  imperfectly  disposed  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  I  proceed 
to  enumerate  the  animals  which  are  amongst  us. 

Horses. — These  animals,  when  foaled  and  bred  here,  are  of  a  dimiDutive 
quality,  although  they  are  hardy,  and  capable  of  undergoing  much  fatigue 
and  hardship.  Some  of  the  planters  here  have  attempted  to  rear  horsee 
for  their  own  use,  but,  although  they  have  large  mares  and  good  stal* 
lions,  still  the  colts  make  small  horses.  I  have  seen  good  stout  animals 
reared  in  Rapidc.  The  great  bulk  of  animals  used  here  are  brought  from 
the  Western  States,  but  iney  cannot  endure  hardship  the  first  year,  and 
seem  to  require  acclimation  like  the  human  race. 

Mules  are  reared  here  of  a  better  quality  than  the  horses;  there  is  not 
much  attention  directed  to  them  in  the  western  portion  of  the  parish. 
Messrs.  J.  Gillespie,  Stacy  and  Sparrow,  R.  D.  Percy  and  J.  J.  Preston* 
have  jacks.     Mules  are  preferred  for  work  animals. 

Cows,  Sfc. — These  are  not  much  attended  to,  for  many  reasons,  and  con- 
sequently do  not  attain  to  any  great  size  ;  the  very  largest  seldom  exceed- 
ing 1000  pounds,  either  bull  or  ox.  The  milch  cows  are  seldom  fed,  and 
the  oxen  only  when  in  actual  daily  service.  Occasionally  oxen  are 
plowed  two  to  a  plow,  but  only  in  winter  and  spring,  while  "  double 
plorving,^^  or  breaking  up  the  fallow  ground.  They  cannot  endure 
labor  when  the  thermometer  is  at  80*^  or  over,  as  the  heat  overpowers 
them.  Hundreds,  I  might  say  thousands,  of  cattle  perished  in  the  over- 
flow of  1850,  and  they  cannot  endure  water  even  a  few  inches  deep. 
There  are  very  few  cow-hides,  horns  or  bones  shipped  from  here;  in  fact, 
little  attention  is  devoted  to  the  skins  of  any  animals. 


•  On  the  botanv,  roolocgr,  ronrhology,  &c.,  I  would  take  the  liberty  of  referriDg  you  to 
Dr.  Hole,  fornierly  of  Alexandria,  now  of  your  city. 

t  There  it  a  kind  of  tassel  erass  here  which  was  Tery  abundant  last  year  after  the 
OTerflow,  and  is  known  as  '*  tickle  taiC*  amongst  tbe  people.    It  makes  good  hay. 

Last  year  we  made  thousands  of  tons  of  hap,  whicn  is  unusual  here,  as  we  beretoToro 
were  in  the  habit  of  Mi^nxigfaddeTt  or  the  blaoes  of  com.  The  crab  or  crop  grass  makta 
•zcdlent  hay. 
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Sheep  are  reared  only  on  a  few  places,  and  mostly  for  the  flesh,  as  there 
is  little  call  for  the  fleeces  only  for  mattresses  and  socks.  Few  flocks 
bave  orer  twenty  head. 

OocUs  are  reared  in  this  part  of  the  parish  only  on  a  few  places.  Their 
predatory  propensities  on  the  farm  deter  ns  from  fostering  them.  Where 
Viey  are  the  least  encouraged,  they  do  well.  Some  think  their  musky 
<Nior  is  a  prophylactic  for  many  contagious  disorders  amongst  domestic 
•nimals. 

Hogs^  Stu  Scrofa, — These  are  very  important  animals  with  all  of  us  in 
tike  western  portion  of  the  parish.  They  thrive  here  and  increase  very 
rapidly.  A  sow  will  have  three  litters  m  a  year,  and  often  thirteen  and 
fourteen  at  a  litter.  Some  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  improvement  of 
Ae  breeds  by  crosses  from  western  hogs.  The  Berkshires,  however,  have 
been  generafly  discarded.  By  continuous  breeding,  in  and  tn,  the  stock 
degenerates,  which  is  indicated  by  the  attenuated  frames,  lengthened  jaws, 
and  general  ungainliness.  Owing  to  the  vast  amount  of  wild  swamp 
lands,  the  immense  palmetto  brakes,  and  the  enticements  of  acorns,  escu- 
lent roots,  molluscous  reptiles  and  cancerous  fishes,  &c,  they  are  frequently 
becoming  wild  and  shy,  so  as  to  require  being  hunted  with  **dog  and  gun,** 
which,  in  the  winter,  affords  much  sport  for  our  young  men.  Often  they 
are  killed,  wild  and  fat,  in  the  woods,  four  and  five  years  old,  weighing  300 
pounds.  These  do  not  yield  as  much,  or  as  palatable  lard,  as  those  fat- 
tened on  corn.  These  animals  withstood  the  overflow  better  than  any 
others  in  our  country.  The  pigs  and  shoats  were  drowned  or  perished,  but 
grown  ones  lived  through  it  all,  especially  where  they  had  any  platform 
to  resort  to;  and  a  good  lar^e  log  often  was  all  they  had.  They  would 
•wim  for  hundreds  of  yards  m  search  of  shallow  places,  where  they  could 
stand  and  root,  and  raise  their  snouts  above  the  water  for  air,  and  at  the 
close  of  day  swim  back  to  their  raft  or  log  to  spend  the  night.  Many, 
too,  subsisted  on  the  carcasses  of  other  animals,  or  their  less  fortunate 
mates. 

Many  of  our  moderate  planters  make  their  own  meat  and  lard.  But 
the  trouble  and  uncertainty  of  saving  the  meat  deters  some  from  trying. 

Deers  weie  once  very  plentiful,  but  have  been  much  thinned  out  by  the 
hunters  and  high-water  together. 

The  Wild  Animals  are  few,  but  some  of  the  genera  very  numerous. 
The  war  waged  upon  them  by  man  has  reduced  their  numbers,  and 
driven  the  more  timid  to  parts  more  distant.  At  the  head  of  wild  animals 
is  the  bear^  or  common  black  bear.  In  the  early  settlement  of  the  country 
these  animals  were  found  in  considerable  numbers,  and  many  exploits  are 
now  narrated  by  hunters  of  them.  They  are  yet  to  be  found  in  remote 
parts.  They  sometimes  committed  depredations  on  com  fields  and  pigs, 
but  now  such  things  are  unknown.  Sometimes  they  are  ramed.  My 
neighbor,  J.  J.  Preston,  has  now  a  male  and  female,  one  year  old,  which 
often  run  loose. 

Panther,  Felis  Pardus,  is  occasionally  met  with.  Tiger^  Felis  Tigris^ 
is  said  by  some  to  have  been  killed,  but  I  cannot  vouch  for  it.  Wild  Cat, 
Feiis  Catus,  is  quite  plentiful  in  remote  places.  Pole  Cat,  Mephitis 
Americana  or  Putorius,  has  been  occasionally  smelts  but  they  are  not  as 
plentiful  as  in  the  pine  hills  of  Catahoula.  tVolf,  Canis  Lupus^  has  been 
met  with.  Raccoon^  Procyon  Lotor,  is  very  abundant ;  often  seen  in  the 
day  time,  and  whose  flesh  is  esteemed  highly  by  many,  especially  the 
negroes,  who  hunt  them  at  night,  or  entrap  them.  During  the  high-water 
they  came  into  our  yards  and  out-houses,  and  destroyed  many  domestic 
fowls.     Their/wms  not  much  esteemed. 

Otter,  Mustela  Lutra,  is  found  in  ponds  and  bayous,  but  is  not  hunted, 
nor  does  it  attract  much  notice  any  way.    Opossum,  Diddphis  Americana, 
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or  Pcdimana^  is  very  abundant,  whose  flesh,  like  that  of  the  raccoon*  is 
much  esteemed.  They  occasionally  prey  upon  poultry.  Squirrel 
Sciurusy  of  three  kinds,  besides  the  flying  s(iuirrel.  5.  sinereus,  or 
gray  squirrel ;  5.  niger,  or  black  sciuirrel,  and  5.  fuscus^  or  fox  squir- 
rel, being  of  a  foxy  or  brownish  color,  and  larger  than  the  common  gray 
8(|uirrel.  Flying  SquirreU  S.  pteromys,  is  found,  but  not  very  numerous. 
Thousands  of  them  are  to  be  heard  and  seen  in  the  pine  hills  of  Catahoula. 
Hare,  Lepus  Americana  or  Timidus,  generally  called  Rabbity  is  quite 
plentiful,  but  does  not  come  so  close  to  houses,  or  infest  gardens  and 
orchards,  as  in  the  Atlantic  states.  Many  of  them  have  been  seen  since 
the  overflow.  I  caught  one  in  the  water,  swimming,  last  March,  at  the 
time  of  high-water.  I  have  seen  them  here  of  only  one  color.  Rats.Mus^ 
in  untold  thousands,  infesting  dwellings,  but  especially  storehouses,  com 
cribs,  and  meat-houses ;  burrowing  under  ground,  eating  anything  and 
everything ;  omnivorous  and  voracious.  The  high-water  was  a  source  of 
amusement  and  sport  with  them.     They  are  remarkably  prolific. 

Mole,  Shrew  Mole  or  Talpa. — Some  few  have  been  seen,  but  they  are 
rare,  probably  owing  to  the  inundations.  I  never,  myself,  have  seen  any 
sign  of  one,  and  rather  doubt  there  being  any  here,  although  some  of  my 
neighbors  say  so.     Mr.  Mason  says  he  has  seen  none  since  1844. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  all  the  mammalia,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the 
amphibia,  and  other  lower  orders  of  animals,  and  the  most  prominent  is  the 
Alligator,  or  American  Crocodile,  sometimes  called  Lacerta  Alligator, 
These  arc  found  here  in  great  abundance  in  the  numerous  streams,  ponds, 
lakes,  &c.  They  are  not  generally  predatory,  but  will  improve  every 
opportunity  to  destroy  dogs  when  tney  are  swimming  the  waters  in  pur- 
suit of  deers  or  wild  hogs.  They  seem  to  have  a  penchant  for  the  flesh  of 
these  animals. 

One  of  my  neighbors,  J.  P.  McCoy,  was  attacked  by  an  alligator  whDe 
fishing  on  a  log  over  a  lake,  near  here,  in  1840.  He  was  standing  on  a 
log  which  projected  far  out  in  the  lake,  and  in  an  unguarded  moment  the 
monster  sprang  up  and  seized  him  by  the  right  hand  and  arm,  and  by  a 
rapid  succession  of  gyratory  wrenches,  fractured  the  bone,  and  nearly 
separated  the  arm  before  he  could  be  forced  to  let  go;  he  was  so  saucy 
that  it  cost  him  his  life,  as  he  was  first  cut  and  then  shot.  McCoy's  arm 
inflamed,  and  so  endangered  his  life,  that  it  had  to  be  taken  ofi*  above  the 
elbow,  which  was  done  by  my  confrere  and  friend,  Dr.  Isaac  S.  Brad* 
street.*     Another  circumstance,  more  horrifying  than  this,  occurred  on 

Black  River,  in  18 — .     Mrs. was  washing  clothes  on  the  bank 

of  the  river,  and  had  her  child  the're  with  her,  lying  near  the  water,  when 
suddenly  an  alligator  sprunp:  out.  and  seizing  the  child,  swan}  with  it  to 
the  other  shore,  where  it  leisurely  proceeded  to  devour  it.  There  being 
no  boat  handy,  the  hideous  monster  finished  his  meal  undisturbed,  save  by 
the  unavailing  screams  and  wailings  of  the  agonized  mother.  The  alli- 
gator is  also  verv  fond  of  bear  meat.  A  gentleman  of  veracity  says,  that 
some  years  ago  lie  had  occasion  to  see  a  strange  instance  of  this,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  most  remarkable  exhibition  of  the  forethought,  intelligence 
and  craftiness  of  the  bear.  A  large  bear  wished  to  cross  Little  River,  up 
some  twelve  miles  from  the  mouth,  late  one  evening,  and  my  informant. 


*  My  n«i^hbor.  Mr.  C.  Remiugton,  tokl  me  of  a  tight  between  a  lai^  allieator  and  a 
boar,  in  which  the  boar  was  Tictorious  at^cr  a  long  and  despente  condict.  The  alligator 
attacked  the  boar  on  Lake  Oonconlia,  in  tlie  night  of  some  person  who  witnessed  the  anu- 
Bual  combat,  and  the  boar  ripped  open  the  alligator  with  his  tusks,  so  that  his  intCf>tiDes 
came  out,  and,  crawling  out  on  the  bank,  he  soon  expired. 

Mr.  R.  says  he  killed  a  lan^;  alligator,  some  years  a^  measnang  eighteen  feet,  and 
found  nearly  a  peck  of  undigested  hog  feet  and  nula  in  his  stomach. 
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Mortimer  Stone,  of  Catahoula,  happened  to  be  near  by,  and  saw  the  whole 
proceeding.  The  bear,  seemine  to  know  the  risk,  first  came  noisily  down 
to  the  river,  and  floundered  in  the  edge  of  the  water ;  instantly  more  than 
two  dozen  alligators  were  on  the  qui  vive^  many  of  them  showing  their 
e^es  above  the  water.  The  bear  made  many  sham  attempts  to  cross  the 
nver,  but  prudently  kept  near  shore,  all  the  time  going  a  little  up  stream, 
ftnd  keeping  up  a  smart  splashing,  blowing,  whining,  occ.  After  the  bear 
thought  he  had  got  them  far  enough  away  from  the  point  where  he  wished 
to  cross  at,  he  suddenly  withdrew  from  the  water,  and  going  out  in  the 
iroods,  made  a  circuit  round  to  the  place,  and  cautiously  slipped  into  the 
■river ;  but  some  of  the  alligators  were  still  so  low  down  that  they  discov- 
ered him,  and  were  preparing  to  intercept  Bruin,  when  he  again  resorted 
to  the  same  ruse,  and  tolling  the  alligators  a  great  ways  up  stream,  he 
made  his  circuit  again,  and  slily  crossed  the  river  and  went  on  his  way. 

Thirties  are  found  in  great  numbers,  all  living  in  the  ponds  and  other 
collections  of  water.     I  have  not  met  with  any  high  land  terrapins.* 

Loegerhead  Turtle^  Testudo  Caretta.  —  A  rough,  ugly  turtle,  is  often 
teen  here,  sometimes  of  considerable  size.  The  head  bears  a  great  dis- 
proportion to  the  size  of  the  body.  I  have  the  cranium  of  one  which 
measures  ten  inches  across,  and  five  inches  through,  perpendicular,  and 
have  seen  some  larger.  They  are  shy,  and  from  their  habits,  are  often 
called  mud  turtle. 

SkUlpot  Turtle,  Testudo  Picta,  or  Emys  Guttata,  the  most  common 
kind  here,  seen  by  dozens  in  spring  and  summer,  basking  in  the  sun,  on 
logs  over  the  water.  Their  heads  are  small,  and  striped  yellow,  and  the 
shell  is  also  variegated.  These  are  esculent,  as  also  are  their  eggs,  which 
they  deposit  in  several  separate  holes  in  the  ground  in  June. 

Cooler,  Hinge  Mud  Turtle,  or  Emys  Clausa,  is  also  found  here.  They 
never  exceed  six  inches  in  length  (i.  e.  the  shell)  and  close  up  like  the 
testudo  clausa,  though  not  quite  so  completely.  They  were  seen  here  in 
great  numbers  during  the  high-water.  Soft  Shell  Turtle,  Trionyx,  is 
found  here  in  considerable  numbers,  but  they  are  shy,  and  only  caught  in 
traps,  or  by  some  other  stratagem.  Cray  Fish  or  Craw  Fish,  of  two  kinds, 
the  large  red  and  smaller  gray.  Not  eaten  generally.  Shrimps  also 
found  in  Black  River.  Muscles  and  Periwinkles  also  in  the  rivers. 
Frogs  of  three  kinds,  besides  the  toad.  Rana  Pipiens,  or  bull  frog.  Rana 
Musica  or  Clamilans,  croaker,  and  also  leap  or  spring  frog.  Hyla,  or  tree 
frogs,  of  a  green  color,  and  second,  of  a  blue  speckled  color.  Toad,  Btifo, 
very  abundant,  but  much  persecuted.  Lizards,  Lacerta,  of  four  kinds. 
Ist,  copper-headed,  brown  bodied,  called  scorpions ;  2d,  blue-tailed, 
striped  bodied,  also  called  scorpions ;  3d,  scaly  ash,  or  leaden  colored, 
rough  alligator  lizard  ;  4th,  chameleon,  assuming  three  or  four  different 
colors.     All  plentiful  here,  but  timid,  and  never  do  any  harm.f 

I  shall  now  attempt  an  enumeration  of  the  snakes,  and  although  there 
are  a  great  many  here,  still  there  are  not  many  species  or  sub-genera. 

Rattlesnake,  Crotalus  Horridus,  frequently  met  with ;  some  have  been 
killed  five  feet  long,  having  seven  and  eight  rattles.  Rattlesnake  Pilot — 
Small,  short,  having  a  button  on  the  end  of  the  tail ;  said  to  be  poisonous. 


*  In  the  autumn  o^  1850  I  found,  embedded  in  the  mud  of  one  of  our  sloughs,  where  the 
negroes  were  making  a  rou^h  bridge,  a  conger  eel,  having  four  legs,  very  small  arfd  short. 
The  eel  was  about  1}  inch  m  diameter,  and  20  inches  long,  nearly  black  on  the  back  while 
the  belly  was  mottled  yellow,  brown  and  dark.  I  dissected,  and  examined  it,  but  saw  no 
feeth.  nor  do  I  believe  it  is  either  vi<nous  or  venomous. 

t  There  is  an  animal  living  under  logs,  being  smooth  skinned,  slimy  and  blue,  and  white 
eolor,  resembling  lizards  in  shape,  and  known  here  as  the  gi-ound  lizard  or  ground 
ytppy.    They  are  reputed  to  be  poisonous. 
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Moccason — Brindled  back,  with  copper  belly;  seen  mostly  near  the  water; 
esteemed  equally  as  poisonous  as  the  rattlesnake ;  very  numerous.  Jtfoc- 
cason — Black  back,  copper  belly,  poisonous ;  very  numerous  near  water. 
Viper,  or  Spreading  Adder — A  short,  dark-colored  snake ;  when  irritated, 
enlarges  the  head  and  jaws.  Homed  Snake — Small  head,  dark  color, 
about  four  feet  long,  tail  stubbed  or  truncated,  having  a  pig-like  horn  oq 
the  end  of  its  tail ;  not  numerous ;  not  supposed  to  be  vicious.*  Chickenf 
or  King  Snake — Speckled  green  and  white ;  supposed  to  attack  other 
snakes  and  kill  them  by  constriction.  Grow  to  five  feet  or  more.  Chicken 
Snake — Gray  and  white  striped,  or  brindled  ;  feeds  on  eggs  of  fowls,  rata, 
rabbits,  birds,  chickens.  Black, Runner,  very  common;  not  poisonous. 
Garter  Snake — Green  all  over.  Garter  Snake — Green,  with  brown, 
longitudinal  stripes.  Both  small  and  innocuous ;  very  numerous.  Thun- 
der and  Lightning  or  Brick  Wall  Snake — Smell,  harmless.  Red,  with 
checkers  of  white,  causing  it  to  resemble  a  brick  wall,  brightly  painted 
and  pointed ;  not  numerous. 

Birds. — Bald  Eagle,  Falco  Leucocephalus,  is  met  with  here  in  the 
wild  swamp  along  the  borders  of  lakes  and  streams,  and  occasionally 
hovers  around  the  plantations.  Gray  Eagle  is>  also  seen  here,  so  I  am 
told.  Hawks  of  five  kinds,  and  all  numerous.  1st,  Rabbit  Hawk  ;  2d, 
Hen  Hawk ;  3d,  Blue-tail  Hawk,  or  Blue  Darter  ;  4th,  Swallow-tailed 
Hawk,  dove-colored  back,  white  belly ;  6th,  Sparrow  Hawk.  Owls  of 
three  kinds,  and  numerous.  1st,  Large  Horned  Owl ;  2d,  Large  Noisy 
Owl ;  and  3d,  Screech,  or  Quivering  Owl.  Buzzards,  Cathartes,  of  two 
kinds :  1st,  black,  and  2d,  large  brown,  with  red  carunculi  on  head  and 
base  of  beak.  The  first  named  very  numerous — sometimes  predatory- 
Turkeys,  Meleagris  GaUopavo,  were  once  very  numerous  here.  Hundreds 
have  been  killed.  They  are  cautious  and  shy.  I  saw  a  flock  of  a  dozen 
in  the  woods  in  February,  1851.  Crow,  Corvus,  well  known  ;  sagacious, 
predaceous.  Black  Bird,  Qualis  Versicolor — Very  black ;  strong,  long 
beak ;  cuneiform  tail,  which  is  turned  in  the  shape  and  position  of  the 
rudder  of  a  boat  when  they  take  a  short  flight ;  iris,  greenish- blueish. 
Numerous,  predacious,  indigenous.  Rice  Bird — Ist,  gray-brownish,  and 
also  the  2d,  red-winged ;  these  are  migratory,  and,  I  believe,  do  not  buUd 
their  nests  here.  Paroquet — These  are  very  rare  here  ;  some  have  been 
seen,  but  not  by  me.  tVhippoorwill — I  never  have  heard  one  here,  but 
some  of  my  neighbors  say  they  have.  Blue  Jay,  Jay  Bird,  Garulus 
Cristatus,  plentiful  here.  Blue  Bird,  Sylvia  Saxicolor  Sialis,  very  com- 
mon and  numerous  ;  innocent,  and  therefore  unharmed.  Mocking  Bird^ 
Turdus  Poly  glosses,  very  common.  Thrush — Brown  or  spotted  Turdus, 
common  and  abundant.  Lark,  Alauda  Magna,  or  A.  Alpestris,  is  a  good 
deal  seen  here,  and  is  indigenous.  Joree — A  kind  of  thrush,  partly  dark 
and  yellow,  living  in  the  thickest  briars ;  called  joree  from  its  song.  Dove^ 
Columba  Turtur,  or  Ectopistes  Carolinensis,  although  common  here,  yet 
is  not  found  so  numerous  or  so  gentle  as  in  other  places.  Wild  Pigeon^ 
Columba  Migratoria,  is  seen  here  in  flocks  in  the  winter  season ;  but  they 
are  not  so  numerous  here,  even  then,  as  in  other  places.  Tame  Pigeons 
do  well  with  a  httle  attention.     Robin,  Turdus  Aligratorius,  appears  in 


*  Th^re  is  another  snake  preciselj  like  this,  foar  and  Bre  feet  long,  tnincatcd  tail,  bat 
no  horn  on  the  end  of  it;  numerous  in  remote  swamps,  but  supposed  not  to  be  poisonooa. 
M^^  neighbor,  M.  C.  Remincton,  sa^s  they  have  a  sun^  in  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  when 
irritated,  they  thrust  the  end  of  their  tail  against  the  thing  attacking  them,  and  expose  the 
•ting  in  the  same  manner  the  bee  or  wasp  does,  and  equally  as  rapidly,  thrusting  it  onl 
and  retracting  it  with  great  rapidity  and  freqaeocy.  Whether  the  sting  is  poisonouaor 
BOt  is  not  known,  hot  u  it  believed  to  be  so. 
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winter  and  early  spring,  but  not  in  large  nnmbere.  Sparrows^  and  yellow- 
breasted  Snow  Birds,  are  here  in  considerable  numbers  in  winter,  but  dis- 
appear at  the  opening  of  spring.  Cedar  Bird — A  very  small,  chattenng, 
BUging  bird,  which  occasionally  passes  through  in  large,  compact  droves; 
they  are  crested.  Swallows  are  very  plentiful  in  summer.  Martins 
return  regularly  with  the  spring.  Bee  Martin,  a  parti- colored  bird,  dis- 
appears during  winter.  They  devour  honey  bees.  Oriole,  Icterus  Balti- 
more, are  here  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  summer ;  very  musical. 
Bed  Bird — Native,  and  remain  all  the  year.  Bull  Bat — A  large,  parti- 
colored bird,  met  with  here  ;  they  flv  hi^h  up  in  the  evening,  and  suddenly 
dart  down,  making  a  noise  with  their  wings,  screaming  at  the  time.  Bats 
in  great  abundance.  Mr.  R.  Wooten,  on  Little  River,  this  winter  killed 
900  at  one  time,  which  had  assembled  to  hibernate  between  his  chimney 
and  the  gable  of  the  house.  Sulphur  fumes  stupify  them.  Wren — 
Theae  little  fellows  are  abundant  here,  and  are  occasionally  seen  all  win- 
ter. Partridge,  Quail,  or  Ortyx  Virgini^na,  are  here,  but  not  very  nu- 
merons,  owing  to  the  frequent  overflows,  and  the  depredations  of  wild 
cats  and  owls,  ^c.  Woodpeckers  of  three  kinds — common  white  and 
black,  with  red  head,  Picus  Erythrocephalus ;  2d,  blue  and  white  speckled, 
or' Sap  Sucker  ;  3d,  Yellow  Hammer,  yellow-bellied  Picus.  Woodpeck- 
ers, large  ;  two  kinds.  1  st,  the  black  and  white  on  wings,  with  red  crest 
and  black  bill ;  2d,  the  white  and  black  with  white  bill,  or  ivory  bill. 
All  of  these  in  abundance,  and  very  noisy.  The  Erythrocephalus  is  more 
of  a  predaceous  character  than  any  of  the  others.  Last  and  least  of  the 
birds  is  tLe  Humming  Bird,  Trochilus  Coluhris,  They  are  here  in  the 
•ammer  in  great  numbers,  and  lay  their  eggs  here  and  rear  their  young. 
Pdieans  are  plentiful,  and  well  known,  particularly  in  the  marshy  regions 
of  the  state.  Blue  Crane,  Curlew,  or  Numenius  Longirostris,  is  numer- 
ous here ;  very  large,  and  make  a  loud,  discordant  note  of  alarm  when 
they  fly.  Blue  Crane,  of  smaller  size,  numerous.  Blue  Crane,  or  Gross 
Beak,  a  wader,  blue  color,  white  stripe  about  the  eyes,  with  a  tuft  of 
drooping  feathers  on  top  of  the  head,  falling  back.  Blue  Water  Hen,  or 
Indian  Hen,  or  Heron,  of  a  blueish  color  on  the  back,  brown  belly ;  sits 
•till  over  the  water,  on  a  log  or  stick,  watching  for  fish.  King  Fisher^ 
ALcedo  Alcyon — Blue,  with  a  crest ;  noisy,  clamorous ;  flies  along  over 
the  water  with  loud  chatter,  and  perches  near  the  water ;  subsists  on  fish. 
White  Crane,  Ardea  Alba — Two  kinds,  large  and  small;  seen  very  often 
in  large  gan^s,  particularly  during  high-water  or  the  subsidence.  Beak 
Roach-— A,  white  crane,  with  curved  beak,  sometimes  very  plentiful. 
Spoonbill — Occasionally  seen ;  but  this,  with  the  last  named,  is  a  migra- 
tory bird.  The  feathers  of  the  Spoonbill  are  of  the  most  delicate  ])ink 
color.  Water  Turkey,  Corvorant,  is  very  numerous,  and  a  native, 
remaining  all  the  year  and  rearing  their  young.  Snipe  found  in  great 
numbers,  particularly  about  large  sheets  of  water.  Plovers  are  here  oc- 
casionally; migratory.  Killdeer,  Charadrius  Vociferus,  nearly  all  the 
year,  and  sometimes  in  great  numbers.  Gulls,  or  Petrels,  or  Mother 
Carey's  Chickens,  of  two  kinds,  large  and  small,  mostly  about  large  lakes, 
sach  as  Concordia  ;  here  all  the  year.  Sand  Hill  Crane,  Grus  Canaden- 
sis, Whooping  Crane,  Grus  Americana,  pass  during  the  winter  season ; 
and  they  stop  in  the  large  lakes,  and  spend  nearly  the  whole  winter. 
Immense  numbers  of  them  congregate  in  Catahoula  Lake  and  spend  the 
winter,  together  with  ducks,  brants  and  geese.  Wild  Geese,  Anas  Cana- 
densis— Brants,  Anas  Bernicla,  only  here  in  winter ;  migratory.  Hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  these  last  named  birds  are  killed  in  the  diflcrcnt 
lakes  every  winter,  and  sometimes  they  are  carried  to  Natchez,  Alexan- 
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dria,  or  sent  to  New-Orleans  to  supply  their  markets.     Some  people  also 
kill  them  for  their  feathers. 

There  is  also  a  large  crane,  with  strong,  stoat,  long  heak,  strong  legs,  two 
feet  long,  white  feathers,  with  some  hlack  on  the  wings.  They  were 
very  numerous  here  in  the  early  part  of  1850,  and  a  few  come  every  year. 
They  are  persistent  waders  in  water  shallow  enough  to  fish  in«  hy  thrast- 
ing  their  beaks  down  to  the  mud,  with  the  mandibles  separated,  feeling  all 
about  rapidly,  and  catching  cray  fish,  cat  fish,  or  any  thing  fit  to  eat ; 
the  bill  is  slightly  curved  ;  caruncles  at  the  base,  and  on  the  head.  They 
are  called  Gross  Beak. 

Rain  Crow,  although  not  belonging  to  this  class  of  birds,  is  put  here. 
They  are  shy,  but  build  and  rear  their  young  here.  Warloon,  or  Wal- 
loon, a  brown-colored  water  bird,  making  a  noise  which  sounds  like  the 
name ;  feet  partly  webbed,  with  long,  slender  nails.  My  neighbor,  R. 
W.  Prater,  found  one  swinging  to  a  forked  tangled  limb  of  a  bush  hy  one 
toe  and  nail,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  not  extricate  itself.  History 
not  known.  Wild  Ducks  of  different  varieties  visit  our  waters  annually, 
but  only  two  kinds  build  here  and  rear  their  young,  viz.,  Wood  Ihiek, 
Anas  Sponsa,  which  build  their  nests  in  holes  in  trees  and  hollow  limbs. 
Teal  Ducks,  Anas  Crecca,  or  Carolinensis.  Teal  Ducks,  Anas  Discors, 
Sprig  Tail,  A.  Acuta,  breed  here  also. 

Fishes. — We  will  now  enter  upon  a  list  of  the  Fishes,  premising  that 
they  are  very  numerous,  although  there  are  not  many  varieties. 

Alliffator  Gar,  quite  numerous  and  voracious.  Bill  Gar.  Cat  Fisk^-' 
Two  kinds ;  mud  cat  very  large,  and  blue  cat  also  large  and  numerous. 
Bill  Fish,  with  a  kind  of  mandible  (upper)  projecting  far  out,  while  the 
under  one  is  short.  This  fish  has  no  bone  nor  scales  besides  the  bill  and 
skull.  Carp ;  Buffalo  numerous,  and  some  very  large  ;  Pike  ;  Gaspa- 
gon  ;  Cotton  Fish  ;  Trout ;  Shore  Pique,  or  Grinnell.  Perch — Three 
kinds,  viz.,  white,  brindled,  sun  or  red-bellied.  Sardines  very  numerous. 
Top-waters ;  Sheep  Head ;  Bar  Fish  in  the  spring  time  ;  Eels* 

The  insect  kingdom  not  being  particularly  observed  or  explored,  I  can- 
not say  much  about  them,  nor  be  exact  with  their  names  or  nabits. 

Hornets  not  very  numerous.  Yellaw  Jackets  numerous.  Black  or 
Brown  Wasp,  in  great  numbers,  making  large  nests;  very  prolific.  Yd- 
low  Wasp  build  like  the  others,  but  not  so  numerous.  Ring  Wasp — 
§mall,  brown,  with  white  ring  around  abdomen.  Green  striped  Wasp  ; 
Mason  Wasp  or  clay  dauber.  Honey  Bees  numerous  ;  wild  in  the  woods. 
Humble  Bee — Two  kinds,  one  boring  in  wood,  the  other  in  the  ground. 
Shrimp  Fly,  Libellula,  springing  from  the  water  in  the  spring,  like  mos- 
quitoes, about  the  size  of  a  wasp,  with  long  fibres  from  anal  extremity ; 
very  numerous.  Gallinippers,  Musquitoes — Several  varieties,  in  great 
numbers.  Cicada  Plebeia,  or  common  Locust,  not  numerous.  They 
a))peared  in  great  numbers  in  1846,  but  were  not  the  septem  decern^ 
House  Flies,  in  great  numbers.  Cow  Fly,  Tabani — Large  black,  large 
gray,  small  gray  and  green.  These  annoy  horses,  also.  Ear  Fly,  or  yel- 
low horse  Ear  Fly,  very  troublesome,  though  not  so  numerous  as  in  the 
pine  woods.  Dog  Fly — Gray ;  numerous  about  decaying  cotton  seed. 
Dog  Gnat — Black,  with  white  wings.  Buffalo  Gnat — Small  black  goat 
or  sand  fly.  ^ 

Maggot  Fly — Three  kinds ;  large  green,  large  gray,  and  small  gray ; 
about  the  size  of  a  house  fly. 

These  last  named  were  very  numerous  last  year,  during,  and  immedi- 
ately after,  the  high-water.  They  infested  animals,  depositing  their 
larva  (not  eggs)  in  the  least  sore  or  filthy  place,  and  in  the  sulci  and 
sheaths  of  mares  and  horses,  and  on  the  navels  of  new-bom  calves. 
These  flies,  in  several  cases,  deposited  their  larv€t  in  the  nostrils  of  negroes 
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while  asleep,  causing  tbem  great  pain.  The  best  remedy  was  calomel^ 
pat  in  the  cavity  where  they  were ;  but  in  places  where  this  was  im pos- 
sible, as  in  the  sheath  of  the  horse,  a  snccessful  plan  was  to  place  the 
horse  in  deep  water,  so  as  to  efiectually  exclude  the  air  from  them,  when 
they  wonld  soon  crawl  out.  I  was  told  that  in  1828,  and  1844,  they  were 
•o  namerons  that  they  deposited  their  eggs  or  larva  in  the  sores  of  trees 
newly  girdled,  and  the  insects  absolutely  grew  and  were  fully  developed. 
It  has  been  supposed  they  were  rendered  so  numerous  by  the  numbers  of 
dead  animals  irom  the  overflow.    - 

Musquito  Hawk  Flies^  Dragon  Flies,  or  Libdlula^  very  numerous, 
and  of  various  sizes  and  colors.  They  generate,  or  spend  the  larval  state, 
in  water.  Besides  these,  are  many  msects,  bugs :  Aptera,  Lejndoptera, 
CoUoptera,  Orthoptera^  Hemiptera,  Sfc,  BedlfugSf  Cimex^  are  not  as 
numerous  as  I  have  seen  in  other  places.  Formica  in  great  varieties,  and 
in  immense  hosts,  sometimes  infesting  houses,  particularly  when  low,  and 
near  the  ground.  What  are  called  Flying  Ants  are  also  seen  here.  A 
swarm  is  now  pouring  out.  Chasshoppers^  ChryUus^  of  many  sizes,  vari- 
eties and  numbers. 

Caterpillars  were  very  numerous  in  1850,  after  the  water  subsided, 
and  destroyed  the  com  and  grass,  and  pea  vines,  so  much  so  that  many  of 
OS  made  but  little  com.  My  impression  upon  the  matter  was,  that  the  ova 
of  the  various  genera  or  species  of  grylli  had  been  retarded  by  the  water 
in  the  process  of  incubation,  and,  consequently,  when  the  water  went  off, 
the  hot  sun  in  the  months  of  June  and  July  brought  them  forth  all  at  once^ 
80  as  to  produce  an  unusual  amount.  Had  they  been  allowed  to  germi- 
nate consecutively  in  their  regular  catenation,  and  been  subject  to  the 
rapacity  of  birds  and  other  enemies,  their  hosts  would  have  been  thinned 
out  8o  as  to  have  attracted  but  little  attention.  An  unusual  number  of 
grylli,  or  grasshoppers,  succeeded  these  caterpillars,  so  that  I  inter  they 
were  the  same  creatures  metamorphosed.  My  knowledge  of  the  changes 
or  characteristics  of  the  grylli^  prevent  my  declaring  positively  that  this 
was  the  case,  or  is  the  true  solution  of  the  matter.  They  were  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  Cotton  Eater  (Ophiusa  Xylina)^  but  this  does  not  con- 
sume grass,  or  any  plant  besides  cotton,  so  far  as  my  observation  extends  ; 
while  the  caterpillars  we  had  here  in  1850  never  attacked  the  cotton, 
althoagh  several  of  us  had  small  patches  of  it  planted  after  the  overflow, 
as  an  experiment.* 

The  WeeviU  Calandra  Remote  Punctata^  is  very  injurious  to  our  com 
here,  as  it  attacks  the  ear  while  yet  on  the  stalk,  and  docs  great  damage 
to  it,  following  it  to  the  crib  ;  and  before  the  new  crop  is  housed,  the  grains 
are  so  eviscerated  that  hardly  any  nutritious  properties  are  left  in  it. 
There  are  two  kinds,  known  as  the  black  and  brown^  the  latter  being  most 
numerous  and  rapacious.  No  means  are  known  of  effectually  checking  or 
removing  them. 

Having  thus  cursorily  and  imperfectly  gone  through  with  the  various 
subjects  embraced  under  the  fourth  interrogatory,  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
the  fifth. 


•  At  ibis  time  there  is  a  sntall  fly.  or  rather  gnat,  which  is  very  destructive  to  young 
regetables,  and  which  has  destroyed  the  plants  in  many  of  my  neighbors'  gardens.  They 
are  a  very  little  larger  than  the  dog  gnat,  and  some  have  white  wmgs.  with  a  dork,  cres- 
cent-shaped mark  on  the  outside  edge  of  each  wing,  while  the  other  has  wings  of  a  uniform 
dark  color.  I  believe  I  keep  them  off  my  plants  by  sifting  lime  and  ashes  over  them,  and 
■catteiing  onion  tops  over  the  beds.  They  even  eat  the  com  in  tlie  fields,  so  as  to  injure 
it  very  much.     This  is  the  16ih  March,  1851. 

So  much  has  been  written  about  the  cotton  ecUer  caterpillar,  that  I  deem  it  QDnecessary 
fo  wj  any  thing  here. 
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qUERT    y. 

The  ParLfth  of  CoDCordia  is  eminently  a  cotton -growing  pariah,  and  as 
such,  needs  no  minute  detail  of  its  productions.  There  is  only  enough 
Indian  com  raised  for  the  consumption  of  the  animal  and  human  opera- 
tives, and  very  little  of  it  shipped  to  market  as  an  article  of  commerce. 

Sweet  Potatoes  are  raised  m  abundance,  the  soil  yielding  them  very 
abundantly ;  the  average  amount  is  200  bushels  per  acre,  with  ordinary 
tilth.*  The  Irish  Potatoe  grows  very  luxuriantly,  but  is  never  reared  for 
shipment.  Seldom  kept  through  winter.  Planted  in  February  and 
March. 

The  yield  of  cotton  is  generally  averaged,  one  year  with  another,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  parish,  at  a  bale  of  400  pounds  of  ginned  cotton  per 
acre  ;  but  I  think,  myself,  the  estimate  is  too  high,  at  least  it  has  beea 
since  my  advent  into  this  section. 

The  average  yield  of  corn  by  some  is  put  at  40,  45,  and  even  50  and  60 
bushels  per  acre ;  but  all  of  these  figures  are  too  high ;  I  think  33),  or 
about  100  bushels  for  every  three  acres,  a  fair  and  reasonable  average,  one 
year  with  another.  This  crop  is  very  much  influenced  by  the  seasons  at 
the  time  of  earing.  My  impression  is,  too,  that  com  here  is  allowed  too 
much  room,  as  the  soil  is  capable  of  sustaining  a  thick  stand. 

No  material  changes  in  the  mode  of  cultivating  the  soil  have  taken  place 
here.  The  plow  is  the  main  tool  of  our  farmers,  and  much  of  the  cul- 
ture of  the  crops  is  performed  by  it  as  can  possibly  be  done,  leaving  only 
the  unavoidable  part  for  the  hoe.  The  stoutest  hands,  generally,  are  pat 
behind  the  plow,  and  they  are  expected  to  do  good  work. 

Com  is  usually  planted  in  drills,  five  feet  apart,  and  eighteen  inches  be- 
tween the  hills,  or  stalks,  and  planted  from  the  20th  Febraary  to  the  12th 
March. 

Cotton  is  planted  in  drills  from  six  to  eight  feet  apart,  and  cut  out  to 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet;  planted  from  the  25th  March  to  the  10th 
April. 

Sugar  Cane  has  been  raised  in  the  parish  for  a  great  many  years,  but 
never  for  purposes  of  manufacture  till  1847,  by  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Glasscock, 
of  Black  River,  who  made  that  year  twenty  hogsheads  of  sugar.  Mr. 
James  Gillespie  also  raised  cane  that  year,  but  has  never  made  suear.  Mr. 
R.  D.  Percy,  on  Tensas,  raised  cane  in  1849  and  1850,  and  nas  been 
engaged  in  erecting  a  commodious  and  handsome  brick  sugar  house,  but 
has  not  yet  made  any  sugar.  He  intends  to  operate  with  steam,  having 
his  engine  and  machinery  on  the  premises  already.  Mr.  Glasscock  ground 
his  first  sugar  crop  by  horse  power ;  he  put  up  a  steam  engine  in  1849, 
which  year  he  made  100  hogsheads;  but  in  1850,  owing  to  high-water,  he 
made  only  a  sufficiency  for  family  consumption. 

Cotton  has  been  reared  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  parish  since  a  very 
early  day — but  was  first  raised  in  the  western  part  in  1838. 

Kice  has  never  been  cultivated  here  to  any  extent,  but  the  soil,  climate, 
and  locality,  are  admirably  adapted  to  its  growth.  Mr.  Percy  is  planting 
a  small  patch  this  year,  1S51. 

Indigo  has  never  been  planted  or  cultivated  for  purposes  of  manufacture 
or  use,  but  some  persons  have  carelessly  thrown  some  seeds  about,  which 
sprang  up,  and  yielded  well,  and  the  plant  continues  to  come  up  annually 
in  the  same  places,  and  flourishes  well  without  any  attention. 

Tobacco^  1  believe,  is  indigenous,  but  is  never  cultivated,  except  by  the 
negroes  9Ccasionally  for  their  own  use. 

*  The  tnbert  are  bedded^  as  we  term  it,  early  in  February,  and  the  younff  iihoots  drawn 
and  set  out  in  the  ridges,  which  are  prepared  with  ploogfas  and  hoea,  fire  feet  apart,  aad 
fifteen  to  twenty  inches  high. 
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Grains — Of  these  none  are  ever  sown  bnt  oats,  and  they  only  in  small 
patches,  for  pasturage  or  early  fodder.  Ryti  grows  well  when  'sown,  but 
IS  only  planted  as  forage  for  cattle.  WheaU  if  ever  experimented  with. 
has  uniformly  failed,  so  as  to  discourage  a  repetition.  The  dampness  of 
the  climate  is  such  that  it  uniformly  takes  the  smut  or  rust.  Millet  does 
Yery  well  here,  and  two  crops  can  be  made  in  one  season.  It  is  planted 
in  narrow  drills. 

The  country  being  so  exclusively  a  cotton-growing  region,  little  atten- 
tion has  been  addressed  to  the  culture  of  vines  or  fruit  trees,  only  a  few  of 
the  most  common  and  hardy  being  set  out.  The  peachy  plum^  quince  and 
fig,  flourish  well  here,  even  with  slight  attention. 

The  Tea  plant  is  growing  luxuriantly  at  Mr.  John  Fletcher's,  on  Lake 
Concordia,  where  he  threw  out  some  seeds  on  the  road  side.  It  comes  up 
annually,  and  grows  sometimes  more  than  two  feet  high ;  the  leaves,  when 
dried,  possess  the  aroma  of  that  brought  from  China. 

Havmg  already  given  the  nature  of  our  soils  under  Query  IV.,  it  is 
imnecessary  to  repeat  it  here.  Lands  here  are  esteemed  very  highly, 
and  valued  at  from  S20  to  $60  per  acre,  according  to  the  state  of  im- 
provement, 6cc,  Even  the  lands  on  this  Branjier  grant,  when  changing 
owners,  sell  for  from  $5  to  $15  per  acre,  according  to  the  state  of  im- 
provement. 

The  state  of  improvement  of  the  different  farms  in  the  western  portion 
of  the  parish  is  limited,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  ownership.  Dwelling 
houses  are  generally  only  temporary  edifices,  or,  if  frame  buildings,  they 
are  generally  unfinished.  In  the  eastern  part,  however,  some  of  the  dwel- 
lings are  very  genteel  and  commodious. 

Here,  on  Tensas  and  Black  River,  our  gin  houses  are  roughly  construct- 
ed, and  generally  only  the  attic  above  the  machinery  is  all  the  room  for  the 
gin  stand  and  Imt  room.  Our  com  cribs  are  usually  puncheon  pens,  or 
made  of  cypress  pickets  set  on  end. 

Out  fences  throughout  the  parish  are  mostly  the  old  Virginia  worm  fence, 
the  monotony  being  occasionally  relieved  by  what  is  called  a,  picket  fencd 
made  of  posts,  wita  mortises,  and  five  horizontal  pickets,  with  ends  ten- 
oned, beveled,  and  slipped  into  these  mortises.  Sometimes  the  picket 
fences  are  made  by  nailing  the  pickets  to  the  posts.  This  latter  plan  is 
superseding  the  other,  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  nails,  and  the  greater 
ease  of  making  the  fence,  while  at  the  same  time,  the  posts  being  placed 
with  their  flat  faces  on  a  plane  with  the  surface  of  the  fence,  they  with- 
stand winds  better. 

I  know  of  no  line  of  enclosure  by  hedging  in  the  parish.  Mr.  Glass- 
cock has,  this  spring,  set  a  hedge  row  on  his  front,  of  the  Cherokee  rose. 
I  would  here  recommend  the  Osage  orange  as  being  highly  adapted  to 
hedging  in  the  swamp  lands  of  our  state,  because  it  withstands  the  high- 
water.*  I  have  seen  several  Bois  d*Arc  trees  which  lived  through  the 
overflow  when  the  water  was  a  foot  deep  around  them  for  nearly  four 
months,  f 

I  know  of  no  extensive  estates  now  opening  near  me  besides  one  belong- 
ing to  General  E.  Sparrow,  where  he  has  bought  out  three  small  settle- 
ments from  white  men  who  owned  no  negroes,  and  has  put  a  force  of 

•  We  published  a  valnable  article  on  this  sabject  in  rol.  v.  or  vi.  of  the  Review.— FEd. 

t  Oar  soil  is  so  very  strong  and  fertile  that  we  never  use  any  manures  in  the  field. 
What  little  manure  is  employed  about  gardens  is  composed  of  the  cleanings  of  horse 
•tables,  lots,  &c.,  or  a  few  rotted  cotton  seed.  Some  prejudice  is  felt  to  manure  by  the 
ifDorant,  as  they  imagine  that  bugs,  flies  or  worms  spring  from  it,  and  injure  the  plants. 

The  rotten  cotton  seed  are  oicd  on  the  older  forms,  m  the  eaatem  part  of  the  parish, 
•specially  in  the  com  crop. 
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twenty-five  hands  in  the  place,  and  has  cleared  much  land,  and  built  a 
good  gin  house,  together  with  other  buildings.  It  is  true,  all  of  the  farms 
are  improving,  opening  more  land,  ditching,  building,  &c.,  every  year. 

The  great  devastations  of  the  last  overflow  aroused  our  citizens,  and  also 
our  Police  Jury,  to  action,  in  the  matter  of  Uvees,  so  that  within  the  past 
eight  months  several  bayous  and  sloughs  have  been  stopped  by  combining 
the  forces  of  different  plantations.  Now,  at  this  time,  14th  March,  the 
water  is  rising  2i  inches  in  twenty-four  hours  in  Black  River,  and  is  • 
within  7i  feet  of  the  last  high-water  mark,  and  were  it  not  for  the  levees 
would  be  all  through  the  country,  cutting  off  intercourse.  There  is  a  dis- 
position now  to  work  on  these  embankments,  and  a  feeling  of  safety  from 
an  overflow  more  than  has  been  enjoyed  any  previous  year,  although  the 
water  is  high  and  rising.  We  are  very  much  benefited  and  protected 
by  the  levees  above  on  the  Mississippi  River ;  but  if  they  were  to  give 
way,  our  work  here  would  not  benefit  us  much.  The  Police  Jurvi  early 
in  the  year  1 850,  passed  an  ordinance  to  have  the  parish  leveed  all  round, 
and  made  appropriations  to  pay  for  the  work  at  the  rateaof  eight  cents  per 
cubic  yard  for  all  levees  of  and  under  four  feet,  and  ten  cents  for  all  over 
four  and  under  six  feet,  and  thirteen  cents  for  all  over  six  and  under  eight 
feet,  and  fifteen  cents  for  all  over  eight  and  under  twelve  feet  high — and 
eighteen  cents  for  all  exceeding  twelve  feet.  Under  this  liberal  provision, 
several  thousands  of  yards  of  levee,  in  the  most  important  places,  have 
been  made  during  last  autumn  and  winter,  and  some  are  being  put  up  now. 
The  parish  issues  scrip  for  the  paynoent  of  this  work,  and  the  planters  use 
it  to  pay  their  taxes,  &c.  There  has  always  been  great  backwardness  in 
levee  work  on  this  grant,  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  titles  and  owner- 
ship. 

The  roads  in  the  parish,  except  those  on  the  Mississippi  River  and 
Concordia  Lake,  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  roads,  they  are  so  very  bad, 
being  every  year  daring  the  winter  and  spring  nearly  impassable,  even  on 
horseback.  Very  little  attention  is  paid  to  working  the  roads,  and  some- 
times the  overseers  are  remiss  in  the  non-performance  of  their  duties,  while 
the  citizens  work  slightly,  and  even  that  grudgingly. 

There  are  very  few  bridges  in  the  parish,  although  there  are  so  many 
bayous,  sloughs,  &c.,  across  which  we  are  compelled  to  pass  constantly. 
For  several  years  here  there  was  but  one  bridge  between  Black  River 
and  Vidalia,  and  in  order  to  cross  it  we  had  to  pay  toll,  although  we  were 
going  to  attend  court,  and  perform  other  duties,  for  the  benefit  of  the  parish 
and  her  citizens.  The  charter  for  the  bridge  expired  in  1849,  and  the 
road  was  changed,  and  another  bridge  put  over  another  bayou,  so  we  are 
rid  of  that,  although  we  have  still  to  cross  another  bayou  (Cross-Crocodile) 
in  a  ferry,  and  pay  every  time  ;  and  this  bayou  could  be  bridged  very 
easily,  but  there  are  too  many  negroes,  and  too  few  white  people  in  the 
parish  for  this  to  be  done.  Considering  the  amount  of  travel  through  this 
parish,  by  emigrants  and  travelers  to  the  West,  it  is  astonishing  that  more 
attention  is  not  directed  to  the  roads,  bridges,  &c.,  than  is.  If  a  good 
highway  was  made,  with  bridges,  the  amount  of  traveling  would  be 
greater,  and  the  money  dropped  in  the  parish  would  soon  pay  for  it. 

The  roads  in  the  summer  and  fall  are  dry,  and  tolerably  good,  but  still 
not  near  what  they  might  be  made. 

We  have  no  mode  of  transportation  here  besides  the  steamboats,  as  all 
the  plantations  are  in  a  few  miles  drive  of  some  one  of  the  navigable 
streams  which  border  our  parish.  The  bulk  of  the  business  in  the  west- 
ern portion  of  the  parish  is  directly  with  New- Orleans,  and,  in  fact,  the 
eastern  portion  also  transport  their  cotton  to  the  grand  emporium,  doing 
only  a  little  incidental  trading  in  Natchez. 
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We  have  really  no  internal  navigation,  as  there  is  no  navigable  stream 
in  the  parish ;  but,  as  before  remarked,  it  is  almost  completely  embraced 
within  navigable  streams,  viz.,  Mississippi,  Red,  Black,  and  Tensas 
Rivers. 

There  have  been  some  suggestions  made  to  open  communication  between 
Trinity  and  Natchez,  by  steamboats,  during  high-water,  by  opening 
Bnishy  Bayou,  Caney  and  Crocodile  Bayous,  into  Turtle  and  Concordia 
Lakes ;  but  the  thing  would  hardly  payi;  and  as  the  benefits  would  only 
*  accrue  to  the  merchants  of  Natchez,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  this  com- 
munication is  never  likely  to  be  made.  The  easiest,  cheapest,  and  best 
plan,  would  be  to  make  a  rail-road,  connecting  the  two  points,  so  that  the 
communication  could  be  continued  during  the  whole  year ;  but  this  is  all 
a  chimera. 

qUERT   VI. 

Life. — There  are  no  remarkable  instances  of  fecundity  in  ray  know- 
ledge. Ttoin  births  are  rare  here,  and  very  generally  one  or  both  children 
die  shortly  after  birth.  Many  women  have  moved  in  here  with  large 
families  of  children,  mostly  adults.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Oglethorpe,  from 
Wilkes  County,  Georgia,  moved  here  from  Alabama  in  1839.  who  is  the 
mother  of  fifteen  children,  all  of  whom  are  now  grown ;  she  is  69  years  of 
age. 

Our  negro  women 'generally  breed  regularly,  and  have  large,  fine  chil- 
dren, but  very  few  of  them  have  more  than  six  children.* 

In  answer  to  the  query  in  regard  to  the  diseases  of  this  section,  I  would 
respectfully  refer  you  to  my  article  on  the  subject,  in  the  forthcoming 
volume  of  Dr.  E.  V,  Fenner's  "  Southern  Medical  Reports,*^  for  1850,  in 
which  all  the  desired  information  can  be  found.  I  would  also  state,  that  a 
similar  article  will  be  hereafter  found  in  his  third  volume  of  Reports,  if  he 
should  publish  such  a  work. 

In  that  article  of  mine  will  be  also  found  meteorological  tables,  &c.  I 
have  been  at  great  trouble,  and  some  labor,  to  collate  a  mortuary  table, 
embracing  a  space  of  about  twenty  miles  square,  circumjacent  to  Trinity, 
during  the  last  ten  years,  together  with  an  average  census  during  the  same 
space  of  time. 

I  have  down  now  an  average  population  of  1793  (there  are  some  few 
places  not  yet  embraced) — and  the  whole  number  of  deaths,  as  fully  as  I 
can  ascertain,  since  1840,  is  513. 

Average  population  for  ten  years  is  1793. 

Whole  number  of  deaths  in  ten  years,  513. 

You  may  now  calculate  the  per  centage  of  deaths  yourself. 

The  births  I  made  no  effort  to  ascertain.  The  great  bulk  of  deatl^s  is 
children.  Of  adult  deaths  the  bulk  of  the  males  is  caused  from  the  imme- 
diate or  remote  effects  of  drinking  mean  spirituous  liquors ;  of  women,  more 
are  killed  by  diseases  connected  with,  or  springing  from  sexual  organiza- 
tion, parturition  and  its  sequelse,  &c. 

In  no  other  country,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  aphorism  of  Hoffman  so 
fully  verified  as  in  this,  viz :  , 

"Propter  solum  uterum,  mulier  eti  it  quod  est" 

*  Major  St.  John  R.  Liddcll,  of  Catahoula,  on  Black  River,  l\  miles  below  Trinity, 
•etdctl  there  in  1840,  with  forty  odd  negroes,  and  in  1S50  they  had  increased  by  births  to 
opwards  of  eighty,  lliat  is,  they  had  doubled  in  ten  yenrs.  When  proper  care  is  taken  of 
children  bere,ilicy  are  as  easily  raised  as  any  where,  but  generally  they  are  over-indulged, 
WDrestrained,  and  allowed  to  gormandize,  and  thereby  produce  or  aggravate  disease. 
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Intestinal  worms,  lumhrici^  kill  hnndreds  of  children,  annually,  in  this 
parish ;  while  dentxdvn^  and  its  concomitants,  slay  other  hundreds.* 

qUERT   YIII. 

Education  and  Religion. — College  or  library  we  have  none  in  the 
parish,  and  probably  never  will  have.  My  own  library  consists  of  soma 
oOO  volumes,  the  largest,  I  presume,  in  the  parish,  but  much  of  it  isexcla- 
mvely  medical.  Religion  here  is  only  talked  of  as  one  of  the  by-gones* 
For  more  than  twelve  (to  the  close  of  1850)  months,  I  presume,  not  more 
than  one  sermon  was  preached  in  the  whole  parish.  "  There  are  very  few 
people  who  make  any  pretensions  to  religion.  Those  of  my  acquaintance 
who  are  members  of  any  church,  are  Methodist  Episcopal. 

There  are  a  few  who  profess  to  be  Baptists^  but  they  have  no  preacher, 
nor  any  church  building.  There  are  also  a  few  who  are  Christian  Bap- 
tists, or  commonly  called  Campbellists,  but  they  have  no  organization  or 
clergy. 

There  is  hut  one  church  edifice  in  the  parish,  and  that  is  about  1|  inilea 
fifom  my  hoase ;  and  although  built  by  the  joint  contributions  of  the  neigh- 
bors, is  tacitly  considered  a  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  has  never 
been  preached  in  by  any  other  denomination. 

As  to  schools,  we  have  only  three  in  the  parish  that  I  know  any- 
thing of,  and  two  of  these  are  on  Black  River — one.  at  the  above  named 
Concord  Church,  and  the  other  six  miles  below,  near  the  mouth  of  Rosses 
Bayou,  f 

The  school  usually  consists  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  students,  of 
both  sexes. 

The  other  school  is  kept  near  or  in  Concord  Church. 

This  school  numbers  usually  from  fifteen  to  forty  students.  They  are 
only  taught  the  rudimentary  branches  of  English  education. 

Mr.  B.  tanght  English  grammar  on  the  inductive  plan  of  Pestalozzi, 
.but  had  only  a  few  students,  most  of  whom  were  adults. 

*  Since  writing  this  I  hare  Been  the  imperfect  censas  table,  published  by  F.  G.  Smith, 
which  pats  down  the  population  of  Concordia,  whites,  824  ;  blacks,  6,934 ;  total,  7,758. 
Dwelling  houses,  217  ;  farms,  167 ;  schools,  5. 

Deaths  from  Jane,  1849,  to  Jane,  1850,  171.  Square  miles,  792.  Amoant  of  real  and 
personal  estate,  $5,713,275. 

It  seems  to  me  there  must  be  either  a  misprint  or  a  great  error  in  this  last  item,  for  the 
negroes  alone,  being  estimated  at  $400  round,  make  $2,773,600. 

Value  of  labor  is  hard  to  estimate,  i.  e.,ff9e  labor,  as  so  little  of  it  is  done.  White  men 
hate  to  work  where  negroes  are  plenty. 

Day  laborers  may  be  had  for  from  $15  to  $30  per  month.  Negroes  hired  by  the  year, 
for  from  $70  to  $120,  owing  to  sex  and  quality.  Overseers'  wages  are  regulated  by  the 
namber  of  nepoes,  and  their  own  skill;  but  /rom  $10  to  $30  per  hand  is  uie  range. 

AV e  really  have  no  t^nm  in  the  parish.  At  Vidalia  is  the  court  house,  and  offices  of  the 
IMurish  functionaries,  with  lawyers'  and  doctors'  shops,  and  a  boarding  bouse,  bnt  not  one 
•inffle  store  of  any  kind,  or  even  warehouse.  I  know  of  but  onk  store  in  the  parieh^ 
ana  that  is  kept  down  on  Black  River,  below  Horse-shoe  Lake,  by  Captain  S  C.  Scott, 
and  sells,  perhsps,  not  more  tlian  $10,000  worth  in  a  year.  I  am  told  there  is  also  a  small 
store  at  Rifle  Point 

t  There  is  a  lady  keeping  ^P»hJic  school,  or  common  school,  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
below  Vidalia,  who  has  but  one  student,  but  by  law  she  is  entitled  to  a  full  salary,  and 
absolutely  gets  $500  per  annum  of  the  school  fund,  while  those  other  teachers  on  Black 
River  have  the  greatest  difficulty  to  get  $300  and  $350,  while  they  teach  twenty  and 
twenty-five  stodeots. 
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Turn  authorities  which  I  have  consulted,  grive  the  resistance  to  wheels  in  mo- 
tion from  fnction,  on  a  wooden  plane,  at  Jirom  1  in  94  to  1  in  98,  but  special 
reference  mast  be  had  to  the  hardness  of  the  material.  In  New- York,  where 
•oft  hemlock  is  nsed  for  plank-roads,  this  resistance  is  estimated  at  1  in  60  of 
the  weight ;  with  our  hard  pine  1  in  80  may  safely  be  assumed  ;  but  as  such 
calculations  should  be  based  on  the  resistance  of  the  roads  which  have  been 
considerably  worn,  and  therefore  not  perfectly  smooth,  I  will  assume  1  in  60 
as  my  basis  for  calculation. 

The  most  reliable  authorities  give  the  available  effect  of  a  horse  as  equivalent  to 
atractive  force  of  125  pounds,  moving  two  and  a  half  miles  an  hour,  for  ten  hours 
IB  twenty-four.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  dynamic  effort  of  a  horse, 
or  total  power  which  he  is  capable  of  exerting  on  a  dead  pull,  is  much  greater. 
Dr.  Gregory  assumes  it  to  be  equal  to  420  pounds.  It  is  by  a  frequent  tax  ot 
this  absolute  energy  that  our  wagoners  are  enabled  to  overcome  the  immense 
resistance  which  they  encounter,  from  hub-deep  mud,  and  the  uneven  surface 
of  our  up-country  roads.  Assuming  the  resistance  to  be  one  in  sixty  of  the 
weight,  a  horse  would  be  capable  of  drawing,  upon  a  level  plank-road,  for  days 
and  months  in  succession,  without  suffering  from  over-exertion,  7,500  pounds, 
including  the  weight  of  the  wagon,  and  move  two  and  a  half  miles  an  hour,  for 
ten  hours  in  twenty-four. 

On  an  ascent  of  one  in  fifty,  the  power  of  the  horse  to  move  at  the  same 
speed  would  be  equal  to  the  draft  of  4,000  lbs.,  which  would  give  for  four 
horses  16,000  lbs.,  equal  to  forty  bales  of  cotton  of  400  lbs.  each  ;  but  this  is 
the  gross  load  ;  if  we  deduct  four  bales  for  the  weight  of  the  wagon,  we  shall 
have  thirty-six  bales  as  the  net  load.  It  will  be  perceived,  that  in  this  calcu- 
lation, no  allowance  is  made  for  the  diminished  resistance  on  the  easy  and  level 
grades  of  the  road.  The  calculation  is  based  on  the  assumption,  that  the  road, 
throughout  the  whole  extent,  is  a  rise  of  one  in  fifly,  and  that  the  velocity,  as 
well  as  load  carried,  is  governed  by  the  resistance  upon  such  an  ascent. 

Now,  in  practice,  this  would  not  be  the  case.  It  has  been  satisfactorily  as- 
certained that  a  horse,  moving  two  miles  an  hour  for  eight  hours,  can  exert  a 
force  of  166  pounds  ;  therefore,  on  a  plane  of  one  in  fifly,  at  this  rate  of  speed, 
he  would  draw  for  eight  hours  5,408  pounds,  gross,  in  the  place  of  4,000,  as 
before  stated,  which  would  be  for  the  four  mules,  fiAy-three  bales.  By  redu- 
cing the  speed,  therefore,  to  this  rate,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ascent 
could  be  overcome  with  this  load  ;  particularly,  as  this  rate  of  inclination 
would  only  be  encountered  occasionally  ;  probably  not  for  a  tenth  of  the  day's 
work.  Upon  the  remainder  of  the  road,  the  speed  could  be  increased  to  three, 
four,  and  five  miles  an  hour,  with  case  to  the  horse,  without  using  a  power  of 
traction  on  the  level  parts  of  the  road  exceeding  forty-one  pounds  to  the  horse. 
This  would  admit  of  a  speed  of  six  miles  an  hour,  according  to  Wood  and 
Leslie.  The  ordinary  speed  upon  the  roads  in  New-  i'ork,  with  heavy  loaded 
wagons,  is  three  miles  an  hour,  or  thirty  miles  a  day. 

In  that  state,  where  the  grades  are  from  1  in  16  to  1  in  20,  a  ton  is  a  com- 
mon load  for  a  horse,  at  an  average  of  the  above-mentioned  speed.  On  a  grade 
of  1  in  50,  a  horse  will  draw  two  tons  ;  this  is  ascertained  from  actual  practice, 
which,  aside  from  all  scientific  rules,  proves  the  above  calculation  within 
bounds.  The  inquiry  of  the  planter  will  not  be,  how  much  his  team  of  mules 
will  be  enabled  to  haul  to  market,  but  how  he  is  to  arrange  his  wagon  so  as  to 
carry  a  full  load.  With  a  little  additional  strength  to  the  axles  of  an  ordinary 
road  wagon,  it  will  sustain  from  15  to  20,000  lbs.  without  injury,  while  running 

•  In  pablishine  No.  II.  of  Mr.  Gregg,  on  Plank-Roads,  and  considering  the  views  we 
have  so  freqaenOy  expressed  upon  the  advantages,  etc.,  of  Rail-Roada,  it  could  scarcely 
have  been  necessary  for  us  to  say.  that  we  disagree  with  him  essentially  in  opinion  on 
many  important  points.    We  may  show  these  hercafler. — [£d. 
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....     ■■ -\o  p!Ank-roaJ.     It  is  not  the  weipht  usaally 

. .     _..^    J  r.cv'cs.  but  the  strain  to  wliirh  thoy  are  8ul>- 

-,  .  •.  -iiii..:''.^  Jeclivilics.  and  from  being  dragged  ovcx 

-   .  ■  :    i<  t^*  the  practicability  of  carn'incr  such  enor- 

x   •  .w,       •    ■  rx'Tt-r  10  any  of  the  best  standanl  works  for 

.^^  ...    -v'.-.o*.).  for  wJieeU  in  motion,  on  dillerent  kinds 

«.  ^.  !.  .  '.a:  ^l.u\uiamized  roads  produce  but  one-third 

..  v.  :.'  exist  on  a  sand  (»r  gravel  road  ;  and  that  a 

^    ... .  ■     ■.    ^  ^v  -.-.iiia  Macadamized  road,  so  that  it  is    obvi- 

...    ;  -.iv  >  a>  much  over  a  plank-road,  as  he  would  be 

•.    V    .•  .*:  gravel   road.     Then,  again,  I  would  call 

"^.^  :o  'Z\  bales  of  cotton  is  a  common  load  for 

.     ..  ^» . -  ,«:  ^\»himbia.  where  the  grades  certainly  cx- 

.    ..      ■, .    '**  boiler  than  an  ordinary  road. 

♦  c    irx*  perfectly  safe  in  assuming  1,000  pounds 

w'v.^'S  cm  be   conveyed  on  a  plank- road  with 

»•  of  lliirty  miles  a  day — this  would  bo  forty 

Init  to  make  allowance  for  the  weight  of  the 

.    .».  *...    *  '.»»  feed  the  team,  we  will  deduct  eight  bale8= 

.ul  of  ihirty-two  bales  of  cotton,  of  400  pounds 

^.     .        ..    »»;«u'!i  is  considered  a  very  full  estimate  for  the 

..   ,      i^Mi  ;^J  bales,  1:3,800  pcmnds,  would  be  conveyed 

,..     .         -.      -....      list imating  the  tolls  at  four  cents  a  mile, 

>.    •  V    lulcs  ;  or  a  total  expense  of  $1  20  for  IS.flOO 
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I   « ■>-•  liiiii',  and  with   less   labor,  and  certainly  with 

> .    iMil  harness,  tlian  is  now  expended  in  carrying 

■  iill>    and   nniddy  roads  to  a  rail-road  depot.     To 

,  ..      ''»•  i-.jnal  to  the  entire  cost  of  the  rail-road  freight, 

.«,   .  1. 1  otiier  expenses. 
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♦..,.  *»  I.  M,'\er  before,  we  believe,  been  treated  in  an  in- 
«■  .     '.I  oilier,  by  any  of  our  physiological   and  medical 
\  Mu\  pr.ietio:d  bearing  upon  over  three  millions 
••l  properly  I       Dr.  Cartwri:;ht,  of  New-<  )rleans, 
I  ..       <  •<•■  KM    I  lie  able  investigations  he   has  conducted  in 
,..'..  oU  we  believe  they  will  be  received  among  tho 
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planters  throughout  the  South  as  of  inappreciable  value.  Thej  are  embodied 
in  a  paper,  read  by  him  before  the  late  Medical  Convention  of  Louisiana,  which 
we  shall  present  to  our  readers  in  two  or  three  parts,  according  to  subjects.  It 
is  impossible  to  occupy  the  same  space  with  material  a  tithe  part  so  valuable  : 

Although  the  African  race  constitutes  nearly  a  moiety  of  our  southern  popu- 
lation, it  has  not  been  made  the  subject  of  much  scientific  investigation,  and  is 
ahnost  entirely  unnoticed  in  medical  books  and  schools.  It  is  only  very  lately 
that  it  has,  in  large  masses,  dwelt  in  juxtaposition  with  science  and  mental 
progress.  On  the  Niger  and  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  it  has  existed  for  thousands 
of  years,  excluded  from  the  observation  of  the  scientific  world.  It  is  only  since 
the  revival  of  learning,  that  the  people  of  that  race  have  been  introduced  on 
this  continent  They  are  located  in  those  parts  of  it,  not  prolific  in  books  and 
medical  authors.  No  medical  school  was  ever  established  near  them  until  a 
few  years  ago ;  hence,  their  diseases  and  physical  peculiarities  are  almost  un- 
known to  the  learned.  The  little  knowledge  that  Southern  physicians  have  ao- 
qnired  concerning  them,  has  not  been  derived  from  books  or  medical  lectures, 
bnt  from  facts  learned  from  their  own  observation  in  the  field  of  experience,  or 
picked  up  here  and  there  from  others. 

Before  going  into  the  peculiarities  of  their  diseases,  it  is  necessary  to  glance 
at  the  anatomical  and  physiological  differences  between  the  negro  and  the  white 
man ;  otherwise  their  diseases  cannot  be  understood.  It  is  commonly  taken 
for  granted,  that  the  color  of  the  skin  constitutes  the  main  and  essential  difiTer- 
ence  between  the  black  and  the  white  race ;  but  there  are  other  differences 
more  deep,  durable  and  indelible,  in  their  anatomy  and  physiology,  than  that  of 
mere  color.  In  the  albino  the  skin  is  white,  yet  the  organization  is  that  of  the 
negro.  Besides,  it  is  not  only  in  the  skin  that  a  difference  of  color  exists  be* 
tween  the  ne^ro  and  the  white  man,  but  in  the  membranes,  the  muscles,  the 
tendons,  and  m  all  the  fluids  and  secretions.  Even  the  negro*8  brain  and  nerves, 
the  chyle  and  all  the  humors,  are  tinctured  with  a  shade  of  the  pervading  dark- 
ness. His  bile  is  of  a  deeper  color,  and  his  blood  is  blacker  than  the  white 
man's.  There  is  the  same  difference  in  the  flesh  of  the  white  and  black  man,  in 
regard  to  color,  that  exists  between  the  flesh  of  the  rabbit  and  the  hare.  His  bones 
are  whiter  and  harder  than  those  of  the  white  race,  owing  to  their  containing 
more  phosphate  of  lime  and  less  gelatine.  His  head  is  hung  on  the  atlas  differ- 
ently from  the  white  man  ;  the  face  is  thrown  more  upwards,  and  the  neck  is 
shorter  and  less  oblique  ;  the  spine  more  inwards,  and  the  pelvis  more  obliquely 
outwards  ;  the  thigh-bones  larger,  and  flattened  from  before  backwards  ;  the 
bones  more  bent ;  the  legs  curved  outwards,  or  bowed  ;  the  feet,  flat ;  the  gas- 
trocnemii  muscles  so  long,  as  to  make  the  ankle  appear  as  if  planted  in  the 
middle  of  the  foot ;  the  gait,  hopper-hipped,  or  what  the  French  call  rallure 
dekanchee,  not  unlike  that  of  a  person  carrying  a  burden.  The  projecting 
mouth,  the  retreating  forehead,  the  broad,  flat  nose,  thick  lips  and  woolly  hair, 
are  peculiarities  that  strike  every  beholder.  According  to  Soemmerrinff  and  other 
anatomists,  who  have  dissected  the  negro,  his  brain  is  a  ninth  or  tenth  less  than 
in  other  races  of  men,  his  facial  angle  smaller,  and  all  the  nerves  going  from  the 
brain,  as  also  the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves,  are  larger  in  proportion  than  in 
the  white  man.  The  nerves  distributed  to  the  muscles  are  an  exception,  being 
smaller  than  in  the  white  race.  Soemmerring  remarks,  that  the  negro's  brain 
has  in  a  great  measure  run  into  nerves.  One  of  the  most  striking  differences  is 
found  in  the  much  greater  size  of  the  foramen  magnum  in  the  negro  than  the 
white  man.  The  foramen,  or  orifice  between  the  brain  and  the  spinal  marrow, 
is  not  only  larger,  but  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  particularly  the  nerves  sup- 
plying the  abdominal  and  pcUic  viscera.  Although  the  nose  is  flat,  the  turbi- 
nated bones  are  more  developed,  and  the  pituitary  membrane,  lining  the  internal 
cavities  of  the  nose,  more  extensive  than  in  the  white  man,  and  causing  the 
sense  of  smell  to  be  more  acute.  The  negro's  hearing  is  better,  his  sight  is 
stronger,  and  he  seldom  needs  spectacles. 

The  field  of  vision  is  not  so  large  in  the  negro's  eye  as  in  the  white  man's. 
He  bears  the  rays  of  the  sun  better,  because  he  is  provided  with  an  anatomical 
pecoHarity  in  the  inner  canthus,  contracting  the  field  of  vision,  and  ezel' 
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■.vi\  ;   his  KOM!{s  are  mere 

.  r.  >N  ilhout  i'oiivo\  iii«r  a  single 

7  ■■.•."!  stt>m.u']i  is  by  food.     The 

•  pufusc  distribulioii  of  ner- 

•.:A   orj^'iTis,  would    inaUe    the 

'iH'     not    thil    this    exce.-.Nivc 

'.•iv'ioiicy  of    red   bK»od    in    the 

.I.uftive     atrnosplierization     or 

-lilutinir  the  be.;t  l\pe  of  what 

%\ '"  »'h  lyinivh.  [ddeL'in,   nineus,  and 

•       1 1   is   this  defrclive  hematosis, 

■  '•  wiih  a  defu'i'Miry  of  cerebral  matter 

.  ^  i:i  lUer  distributrd  to  the  or;/ans  of 

•.  .•  lUire  of  that    d''basenient  of  mind. 

.  ■.:••.  hW  t(i  take  care  of  themstdves.     It 

I  .ip.itliy,  ijiid  why  they  ha\c  chosen, 

V  .fid  birb.ivi.an.  to  iiidu.'yiry  and  fruiiali- 

»■    1  !«iir,  Ko  es.senti.d  to  all  pro^jress  in 

.  •  ;.idc  auy  prtwr  v;:<  amonir  thorn,  or  the 

•    -.lu  oi'  Afiic'iti  sisil  irdiabiled  by  them  ; 

.  rr  ( M'li  hiero'^lvpliics — no  buildintis. 

.  .  r  ;.:i>  kind,  are  anywhere  found,  to  in- 

viiv.il  fruiii   th'.ir  a|'ithy  and   sleepy  iiido- 

i        To  tlif»   Hi'iiie   pbysioloiiical  causes?, 

■» .  ■.u.  I  lo'.i!;  \\>r  .-.u  e\j»l  lualion  of  the  stranj:e 

.■•  \\'A'   II  liivi-  tril.M's  of  Africa,  as  oinveil  bv 

•  •.  ..!•  ».!  <i,j,mun  I..  »iic-,  st'indiiii;  lorthin;:s 

'•I./ :'iii-  •  ;   \\h\  no  furm  of  •'♦•vcrMnieiit 

.  I'l    J.  »..#!•  I.iro  ;c[).<r.itc  di'parlmenls,  has 

.    \  il  .  \.  b  .*«■  :d.  .iV';  preferred,  as   nuire  con- 

•    ■.  i:i    r.  ;:i'«'i.i.i;'    tlif    b';ri.-l:ili\e,  judicial    and 

.\i.lti  I.  i  I  I''  '  p  I- -Mil  nt  ;i  petty  kitijr.  a  chief- 

.,  if  III    ;■'•>'.  '.  t!.  V  alv.'iys  pr«*fer   tho   same 

I  ,\rr\.  Ii.t  \.  !.'.(•'«  i:.  I'-tii.-iil,- an  iuipnuciisent 

..'u'.".-.  a-'   if   Lji^i  ■  ill-  111  mon*  tr.ui<piillily  and 

I'jMid  ;  ■:  1   ii!i;  r-  \«  s  the  nsMrals,  by  arousing 

.  •  •  •  t .!   Ill  i:'.ii:l;.l  Mid  niiird  pr<»:ire''S.     Lmmi 

•I  luiM.lN  .lii-l  M  r:.  1!  il  r  iij'iyi!".  lit.  li)  li!)ert\.  \et 

'».  ill  it  if  t'i»-\   Ir.i'l  th''ir  li!)ertv.  they  have  not 

'.';.'  c.>ur..:i'   wt:'I  vi'.ilaiicc    to  UKiinl  lin  it.  but 

M     iMlo    slivr.A .  as    ll|(_\   l;.-i\c   dcMie    in     Il.i\li. 

■  .   •  lu  r.  Me  1  !iw  i.iU',-ir:.l  l.'.v. ."?,     Indt  r  the  com- 

.  il'i  \  .ire    I'-i  ;^'  t«i  1  il  «ir  <»r  e\«  n'i>e,  which 

^  »»r  Ml  lii'iiiT  I  be  bl'.o  1  liv.in*  perf«'ctlN  th;.n  ii: 

.  .  .  :  MjI'M'    in    idii'iic:-.-..       it  i-;  tlu-  red.  \ilal  blood. 

..    *i  II  mind  wii'u  um'v  r  the  wliii*-  man's  control  ; 

%  ,«f  red,  \ii  .1   bloMfl.  ihit  ch  \mis  their  mind  to 

,.  .    .  .'•  In-.  .!i»ni. 

,  .   ^   iii.iliiT.  .lid   the  d<  fii'icncy  <»f  cerebral — the 
.    '^y^t  the  re.l   bl.Mid.  t'i.iiu   drbM-livt"   at/iiusplieri/.a- 

.     , Mpirt  lt>  the  riiLiro  a  n:ilure   not   unlike  that  of 

.u  ». "»    •'    >^*'*'      ^"  ehildren.  the    tiervous    system   pre- 
V.U  '».»'*i»»^'"»*  m  lymphatic.     The  liver,  and  tho  rc»t  of  thu 
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glandular  system,  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  sanguineous  and  respiratory 
systems,  the  white  fluids  predominating  over  the  red ;  the  lungs  consume  less 
oxygen,  and  the  liver  separates  more  carbon,  than  in  the  adult  age.  This  con- 
stitution, so  well  marked  in  infancy,  is  the  type  of  the  Ethiopian  constitution, 
of  all  ages  and  sexes.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  infancy,  full  and  free  respira- 
tion of  pure  fresh  air  in  repose,  so  far  from  being  required,  is  hurtful  and  pr^ 
judicial.  Half  smothered  by  its  mother's  bosom,  or  the  cold  external  air 
carefully  excluded  by  a  warm  room  or  external  covering  over  the  face,  the  infant 
feposes — re-breathing  its  own  breath,  warmed  to  the  same  temperature  as  that 
of  its  body,  and  loaded  with  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapor.  The  natural 
effect  pf  this  kind  of  respiration  is,  imperfect  atmospherization  of  the  blood  in 
the  lungs,  and  a  hebetude  of  intellect,  from  the  defective  vitalization  of  the  blood 
distributed  to  the  brain.  But  it  has  heretofore  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
scientific  world,  that  the  defective  atmospherization  of  the  blood,  known  to 
occur  during  sleep  in  infancy,  and  to  be  the  most  congenial  to  their  constitu- 
tions, is  the  identical  kind  of  respiration  most  congenial  to  the  negro  constitu- 
tion, of  all  ages  and  sexes,  when  in  repose.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  the 
universal  practice  among  them  of  covering  their  head  and  faces,  during  sleep, 
with  a  blanket,  or  any  kind  of  covering  that  they  can  get  hold  of  If  they  haye 
only  a  pof  t  of  a  blanket,  they  will  cover  their  faces  when  about  to  go  to  sleep. 
If  they  have  no  covering,  they  will  throw  their  hands  or  arms  across  the  mouth 
and  nose,  and  turn  on  their  faces,  as  if  with  an  instinctive  design  to  obstruct 
the  entrance  of  the  free  external  air  into  the  lunffs  during  sleep.  As  in  the 
case  with  infants,  the  air  that  negroes  breathe,  with  their  faces  thus  smothered 
with  blankets  or  other  covering,  is  not  so  much  the  external  air  as  their  own 
breath,  warmed  to  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  their  bodies,  by  confinement 
and  reinspiration.  This  instinctive  and  universal  method  of  breathing,  during 
sleep,  proves  the  similarity  of  organization  and  physiological  laws  existing  between 
negroes  and  infants,  as  far  as  tne  important  function  of  respiration  is  concerned. 
Both  are  alike  in  re-breathing  their  own  breath,  and  in  requiring  it  to  be  warmed 
to  their  own  temperature,  by  confinement  which  would  be  insupportable  to  the 
white  race  after  passing  the  age  of  infancy.  The  inevitable  effect  of  breathing 
a  heated  air,  loaded  with  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapor,  is  defective  hematosis 
and  hebetude  of  intellect. 

Negroes,  moreover,  resemble  children  in  the  activity  of  the  liver  and  in  their 
strong  assimilating  powers,  and  in  the  predominance  of  the  other  systems  over 
the  sanguineous  ;  hence  they  are  difficult  to  bleed,  owing  to  the  smallness  of 
their  veins.  On  cording  the  arm  of  the  stoutest  negro,  the  veins  will  be  found 
scarcely  as  large  as  a  white  boy's  of  ten  years  of  age.  They  are  liable  to  all 
the  convulsive  diseases,  cramps,  spasms,  colics,  etc  ,  that  children  are  so  sub- 
ject to. 

Although  their  skin  is  very  thick,  it  is  as  sensitive,  when  they  are  in  perfect 
health,  as  that  of  children,  and  like  them,  they  fear  the  rod.  They  resemble 
children  in  another  very  important  particular  :  they  are  very  easily  governed  by 
love  combined  with  fear,  and  are  ungovernable,  vicious  and  rude  undt^r  any  form 
of  government  whatever,  not  resting  on  love  and  fear  as  a  basis.  Like  children, 
it  IS  not  necessary  that  they  be  kept  under  the  fear  of  the  lash ;  it  is 
sufficient  that  they  be  kept  under  the  fear  of  offending  those  who  have 
authority  over  them.  Like  children,  they  are  constrained,  by  unalterable  physi- 
oK  gical  laws,  to  love  those  in  authority  over  them,  who  minister  to  their  wants 
and  immediate  necessities,  and  are  not  cruel  or  unmerciful.  The  defective 
hematosis,  in  both  cases,  and  the  want  of  courage  and  energy  of  mind  as  a  con- 
sequence thereof,  produces  in  both  an  instinctive  feeling  of  dependence  on 
others,  to  direct  them  and  to  take  care  of  them.  Hence,  from  a  law  of  his 
nature,  the  negro  can  no  more  help  loving  a  kind  master,  than  the  child  can 
help  loving  her  who  gives  it  suck. 

Like  children,  they  require  government  in  every  thing  ;  food,  clothing,  exer- 
cise, sleep— all  require  to  be  prescribed  by  rule,  or  they  will  run  into  excesses. 
Like  children,  they  are  apt  to  over-eat  themselves,  or  to  confine  their  diet  too 
much  to  one  favorite  article,  unless  restrained  from  doing  so.  They  often  gorge 
Uiemselves  with  fat  meat,  as  children  do  with  su^ar. 

One  of  the  greatest  mysteries  to  those  unacqaamted  with  the  negro  cli^ 
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,.  ••^.  .vcn  :wu  or  thrtM;  hundred,  able-bodied 

^  ■    .. '.  -i  hy  oito  while  man,  who  Riropa  in 

:  u.irni  weaUuT,  with  doors  and  win- 

->  '.«•'<<.  .It  I.iri;**  around  him.     Dut  a  Ktill 

.  'i-  1-no  tiiey  boar   lo  thoir   masters, 

•■.:   i-hii.in  II  bfar  to  t!»oir  parrnts,  which 

■v  -  .vi*!*  oan  aliiMiate.     'I'lie  physioloirical 

<>'.  -.*>  Glorious  love  is  fuundod  in  tht;  one 

V.'  vIiiidriMi.  whon  wt'U-brhavod  and  dia- 

.-  .ir.iry  authority  over  tlicm  that  they 

•  'i.ii.'M  t»f  one  anothor.     'i'lic  overseer 

,  .:.'■;::  ohiidron.  lias  only  to  be  impartial, 

: .«  .ill.  to  «:ain  their  ;^0ixl  will  and  aliec- 

vv:  ot'  terror,  but  as  a  iricnd  ;uid  protector 

■.:  Ml*:: roes  ^"d  infant  while  children  ;  the 

-<>.  the  I'ontinelles  being  nearly  closed,  and 

■k    .'*  of  llie  head  united, — not  open  and  per- 

.  *     •  v-hlldren.     There  is  no  necessity  for  the 

•      •  in  infant  ne^rroes,  as  thny  are  smaller,  and 

•  111  in  the  while  race.      All  ne;jroes  are  not 

<c  t '.hier  and  stronger  ;  any  deviation  from  the 

.    I   \-..\rk   of  feehlenrss   or   ill   health.     When 

«  Nxui  is  covered  with  an  oily  exudation  that 

:.:u[   haj«  a  very  stronsj  odor.     The   odor   is 

■   ,'rcii  and  the  afjetl  have  very  little  of  it. 

.    .     .-v'fiy  noticed  some  of  the  more  striking  ana- 

.»  .    .-.•.lies  of  the  neirro  race.     The  ipiestiou  may 

•v-  ^  line  race  as  the  white  man  ?     is  he  a  son  of 

.!«.  .  il  conforma'ion    Ktuml  in  o])position  to   the 

These   are  important  ([iiestions,  both  in  a 

..   .  ,■    i!  puint  of  NJcw.     Tht>y  crui  better  be  answeretl 

..  ■  .     'iii\ed   from  anatmuy,  phy.^iolojjy,  history  and 

,   .   I   iMie   aixillier.     We  Ir.irn   from    the    Hook  of 

.    .  '••<.  Slicm.  Ham  and  Japbelh.  and  that  (Canaan, 

.  '-i'  srrv.int  of  serv  »iits  uiilo  his  brethren.    From 

slants  of  Canaan  siltled  in  Africa,  and  are  the 

>    .  fc    I  tce   of  men  ;  that   iShom   occupied   Asia,  and 

...       In  the  9th  chapter   and   27lh  verse  of  Cienesis, 

.•.»!x^-  of  the   IJil.le,  is  this  remarkable  prophecy  : 

I     •    iitil  he  shall  dw»'ll  in  the  tents  of  Sliem ;  and 

.l.tpheth  Ins  been  11  ct  ally  enlarjred    by  the   dis- 

'     ,  •ilincnt  of  America.     He  fuund  in  it  the  ImlianH, 

.  .'<    (ii  be  nf  Asiatic  ori*^^ln,   in  oilier  \Vi)rils,  the 

.   x«\e  out   Shem.  and  occupied  his  tents  :  and  now 

»      iM.'-|diccy  is  in  the    procc>s   of  fulfilment,  from  the 

.    .-i  r.inaaii  liavini;  bectime  his  servant.     The  ques- 

•.  or    Kthii^pi'in,  quilitied  lor  the    tryin-;  duties  of 

.!  ••  enjoyment  of  freedom  ?     If  he  be,  there  is  both 

.    .V  iM  the  decree  doc>min^  him  tt>  be  servant  of  servants, 

'   '.\\[\  lo  his  nature.       Anatomy  and  physit>lo;iy  have 

\«^pi*nseis.tliatlhe]!thiopi.in,or  (.'.in.iaiiite,  isuntUted. 

A  ibe  physiological   i.iws  preiiicited  on  that  or^ani/a- 

■  li.r.ici  of  a  tree  man,  but,  liki-  the  cliil.l,  is  only  lilted 

.'.'   .u»d   Mibordiiialioii.      W  hen   hi.stury  is  interrogated, 

*•  .  •-!;«  •Miverninciit  unilcr  wliieh  the  ni>>;rti  li.is  made  any 

,"    ».»omI-.  rcli;;ion,  and   the  only  ;;o\ernment  uiider  which 

•  ,  ■  » .    .\   omcl  and  conli'iited  lile,  is  that  uinlcr  which  he  is  subjected  to 

*  '  *  *. . ,  ,,  ,»|   Vapheth,  i"  obedifiice  to  tin*  Divine  di'cree.     When  the 

•  *•       ■    /  *  \^  *'*!  ,J,,,  \\^{^\c  is  interrogated,  we  lind,  in  the  sijjniilcant  meaning 
Otto  ' »    '*•  *'*/^  '      .,f  ihe  iicsro,  the  identical  fact  set  forth,  which  the  knife  of 
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the  anatomist  at  the  dissecting-table  has  made  appear ;  as  if  the  revelations  of 
anatomy,  physiology  and  history,  were  a  mere  re-writinff  of  what  Moses  wrote. 
In  the  Hebrew  word  "  Canaan,*'  the  original  name  of  the  Ethiopian,  the  word 
slave  hy  naturty  or  language  to  the  same  effect,  is  written  by  the  inspired  pen- 
man. Hence  there  is  no  conflict  between  the  revelations  of  the  science  of 
medicine,  history,  and  the  inductions  drawn  from  the  Baconian  philosophy  and 
the  authority  of  the  Bible  ;  one  supports  the  other. 

As  an  illustration,  it  is  known  that  all  the  Hebrew  names  are  derived  from  verbs, 
and  are  sie^nificant.  The  Hebrew  verb  Canahy  from  which  the  original  name  of 
the  negro  is  derived,  literally  means  to  submit  himself— -to  bend  the  knee.  Gese- 
iiias,  the  best  Hebrew  scholar  of  modem  times,  renders  both  the  Kal,  Hiphil  and 
Niphal  form  of  the  verb  from  which  Canaan,  the  original  name  of  the  negro  is 
derived,  in  the  following  Latin  :  Genu  flexit—he  bends  the  knee  ;  in  genua  pro- 
cidet — he  falls  on  his  knees ;  depressus  est  animus — his  mind  is  depressed ;  suh- 
misse  se  gessit — he  deports  himself  submissively ;  fractus  est — ^he  is  crouched 
or  broken  ;  or  in  other  words,  slave  by  naturey  the  same  thing  which  anatomy, 
physiology,  history,  and  the  inductions  drawn  from  philosophical  observations, 
prove  him  to  be. 

A  knowledge  of  the  great  primary  truth,  that  the  negro  is  a  slave  by  nature, 
and  can  never  be  happy,  industrious,  moral  or  religious,  in  any  other  condition 
than  the  one  he  was  intended  to  fill,  is  of  great  importance  to  the  theologian, 
the  statesman,  and  to  all  those  who  are  at  heart  seeking  to  promote  his  temporal 
and  future  welfare.  This  cpreat  truth,  if  better  known  and  understood,  would 
go  far  to  prevent  the  East  India  Company  and  British  Government  from  indnlff- 
ms  any  expectation  of  seeing  their  immense  possessions  in  Asia  enhanced  in 
value  by  the  overthrow  of  slave-labor  in  America,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  northern  fanaticism ;  or  of  seeing  the  Union  divided  into  two  or  more 
factions  hostile  to  each  other ;  or  of  gaining  any  advantages  that  civil  commo- 
tion on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  would  give  to  the  tottering  monarchies  of 
Europe.  With  the  subject  under  this  aspect,  the  science  of  m^icine  has  noth- 
ing to  do,  further  than  to  uncover  its  light — to  show  truth  from  error. 

2,— PRICE  OP  THE  NEXT  CROP  OF  COTTON. 

Messrs.  Editors — We  have  received  in  this  country,  at  the  ports,  233,843 
bales  oi  cotton,  above  our  receipts  last  year,  at  the  same  time ;  and  yet,  the 
stock  in  the  ports  is  5,509  bales  less  than  it  was  last  year. 

We  have  exported  to  Great  Britain,  254,582  bales  more  than  at  the  same 
period  last  year  ;  and  yet,  the  stock  in  Great  Britain  was,  on  the  11th  April, 
30,000  bales  less  than  last  year.  There  is  cotton  on  the  way  now,  but  so  there 
wa«  last  year.  All  the  letters  agree  that  the  spinners  arc  only  buying  for  im- 
mediate consumption  ;  therefore,  the  consumption  does  not  fall  off. 

The  stock  in  our  ports  is 498,424 

in  Great  Britain,  April  11 536,000 


ti 


Total  stock 1,034,424 

The  consumption  for  thirty  weeks,  from  11th  April,  till 
the  new  crop  can  be  at  Liverpool,  at  20,000  bales  of 
American  kinds,  is 600,000 

The  consumption  in  America  is   reduced   this   year  to 

600,000  bales,  for  six  months 250,000 

The  consumption  of  the  Continent  at  1,000,000  per  an- 
num, for  six  months 500,000 

Consumption -1,350,000 

Deficiency 316,000 

To  be  supplied  by  our  future  receipts  from  the  interior.  Now,  supposing  the 
deficiency  to  be  supplied,  and  supposing  our  next  crop  to  be  a  very  large  one — 
it  will  come  to  market  in  a  world  bare  of  cotton.    The  stock  in  Great  Britain, 
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for  a  series  of  years,  has  been  about  600,000  bales  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
in  this  country  140,000  to  150,000  bales.  There  is  no  way  of  supplying^ 
this  stock,  and  the  next  crop  cannot  sell  below  the  present  rates,  even  if  it  be 
3,000,000  bales  ;  because,  at  the  present  rates,  consumption  is  stimulated. 

Ex. 

3.— FRAUDS  IN  COTTON  PACKING. 

It  seems  that  some  of  the  cotton-growers  have  fallen  into  a  most  disrepu- 
table practice,  in  packing  the  article  for  market.  A  short  time  back,  public 
attention  was  called  to  the  fact,  that  a  number  of  bales  had  been  returned  to  a 
firm  in  this  city,  from  Cincinnati,  which  had  been  found,  on  inspection,  to  be 
fraudulently  packed,  the  bulk  of  every  bale  being  bad,  covered  by  an  outside 
layer  of  a  good  article.  Another  imposition  of  this  kind  came  to  light  the 
other  day.  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Weaver  had  purchased  a  lot  of  19  bales  of 
cotton  at  8^  cents,  and  on  Thursday  morning  they  discovered  that  the  good 
cotton,  like  beauty,  was  only  *'  skin  deep,"  while  the  inner  portion  and  bulk  of 
the  bale  was  composed  of  a  very  inferior  article.  Fortunately  for  the  buyers, 
the  seller  of  the  cotton  was  in  the  city,  and,  upon  having  his  attention  called 
to  the  matter,  agreed  to  make  a  deduction  of  two  cents  per  lb.  on  the  original 
sale,  and  in  the  peculiar  language  of  our  neighboi;s  of  the  True  Whig,  **  drap 
the  subject." 

These  instances  of  imposition  in  the  packing  of  cotton  are  very  scandalous 
to  sellers,  and,  to  say  the  least,  annoying  and  vexatious  to  buyers.  Such  a 
game,  we  venture  to  say,  cannot  hereafler  be  played  with  any  sort  of  success 
upon  our  cotton  merchants.  They  have  got  their  eyes  open,  and  the  next  case 
of  imposition  will,  doubtless,  subject  the  seller  to  something  more  than  dis- 
grace.— NashviUe  Gazette,  26th. 

We  have  heard  it  intimated  ttiat  the  same  fraud  has  been  perpetrated,  to 
some  extent,  with  cotton  sold  in  this  market.  Such  a  swindle  is  a  direct  injury 
upon  every  honest  planter  in  the  country,  and  the  perpetrators  ought  to  be  ex- 
posed ;  for  if  the  practice  is  not  stopped  at  once,  it  will  throw  a  suspicion  over 
cottons  from  this  state,  that  will  operate  as  effectually  in  depressing  their  value 
in  the  markets  of  the  world,  as  would  a  positive  decline  in  price.  In  the  year 
1801-2,  some  of  the  ginncrs  in  Ix>ui8iana  committed  the  same  fraud,  and  the 
effect  was  to  make  cotton  from  that  state  a  drug  in  the  market  of  Liverpool, 
and  was  very  near  reducing  to  ruin  one  of  the  strongest  mercantile  firms  then 
existing  in  the  Southwest  or  in  Philadelphia,  by  having  been  made  the  victim 
of  it.  Disagreeable  as  it  may  be,  we  hereby  make  known  to  all  such  persons 
that  we  shallhereafter  feel  it  to  be  our  duty — whenever  the  indisputable  facts  are 
made  known  to  us  by  respectable  persons,  who  are  willing  to  stand  up  and 
substantiate  their  allegations — to  publish  to  the  world  the  names  of  every  per- 
son guilty  of  such  an  outrageous  fraud.  We  are  quite  sure  there  can  be  but 
very  few  in  this  region  so  lost  to  honor  and  to  honesty  ;  and  they  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  inflict,  with  impunity,  such  an  injury  upon  the  fair  fame,  and  upon 
the  pockets  of  our  farmers  and  planters. — Memphis  Enquirer. 

4.— SUGAR  CROP  OF  LOUISIANA. 

Wi  have  received  the  very  valuable  pamphlet  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Champomier» 
ghriog  the  sugar  statistics  of  1850>*51,  which  is  the  most  cumplcte  he  has  ever 
poblished.  thongh  the  fifth  in  bis  annual  series.  The  sugar  planters  and  mer- 
chants of  Louisiana,  as  well  as  of  the  other  states,  shoald  liberally  sustain  the 
arduous  labors  of  Mr.  Champomier,  which  cvtMi  at  the  best,  can  scarcely  be 
rowarded  adequately.  The  extent  of  his  services  to  the  state  cannot  be  lightly 
pMicd  over,  and  the  thanklcM  nature  of  hiit  undertakin?.  We  risk  nothing 
in  layiog,  that  no  other  individual  would  assume  the  same  toil  for  the  same  cod- 
flidaratioB. 

Wa  extract  the  following  recapitulation  of  his  work: 
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8UOAK  CROP  IN  185(>-'51. 

OF  Number  of        Nombor  by      Number  by     No.  hhds 

PAB28BB0.  Bug ar'hooMS.    iteam-power.    horte-power.    of  tufur. 

1.  Sapidefl 46 34 12 7,820 

2.  Avoyellee •....31 16 15 3,242. 

3.  West  Feliciana. 20 18 2 44i64 

4.  Pointe  Ooaplie 65 57 8 5,584 

5.  East  Feliciana 14 10 New 1,377 

6.  West  Baton  Rouge 57 48 9 7,454 

7.  East  Baton  Boage 56 88 18 6,382 

8.  Iberville ...132 113 19 19.020 

9.  Ascension 62 52 10 14,096 

10.  St.  James 80 72 8 14,943 

11.  St.  John  the  Baptist 67 50 17 8,584 

12.  St  Charles 38 37 1 5,949 

13.  Jefferson 30 30 — 6,921. 

14.  Orleans  and  St  Bernard 26 26 — 4,657 

15.  Plaquemines. 45 45 — 12,082 

16.  Assumption — Bayou  Lafourche. ...148 50 98 15,468 

17.  Lafourche  Interior,  do 76 45 31 12,891 

18.  Terrebonne,  do 90 51 39 13,758 

18.  St  Mary.— Attakapas 187 58 129. 20,434 

20.  St  Martin,       do 100 17 83 6,324 

21.  Vermilion.— Lafayette 22 2 20 771 

22.  Lafayette,  do 20 2 18 1,859 

23.  Calcassieu— Opelousas 14 1 13 123 

24.  St  Landry,       do.  69 35 34 5,132 

Divers  small  parcels,    made  in  hogs- 
heads and  barrels,  in  different  sugar-  ^  — ........ — — 3,000 

houses,  not  reckoned, 


Cistern  bottoms  of  181,372  hogsheadf,  ?  9  068 

Brown  sugar,  say  5  per  cent J       * 


Total 1,495 907 588 211,203 

Estimated  at 231,194,000  lbs. 

Brown  sugar  made  by  the  old  process 184,372  hbds. 

Refined,  cmrified,  etc.,  including  cistern 26,831     " 

211,203     " 

GENERAL  RBIfARK9. 

It  must  be  understood,  in  this  recapitulation,  that  the  cistern  sugar,  of  184,372 
hhds.  has  been  included,  at  an  estimate  of  5  per  cent,  per  hhd.  un  that  part  of  the 
crop  which  was  made  principally  by  the  usual  process  of  open  kettles.  The  total 
amount  of  the  crop  has  been  made  without  any  regard  to  the  weight  of  the  hogi- 
heads,  as  very  few,  if  any,  average  less  than  1,000  lbs.  net,  while  the  greater  pnr> 
tion  average  I.IOO  lbs.,  and  a  good  many  crops  exceed  that  average  considerably. 

The  aggregate  produce  of  42  plantations,  17,763  hhds.,  ought  to  be  considered 
mm  a  distinct  article.  Some  of  them  work,  besides  their  own,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  common  brown  and  cistern  sugar,  which  is  returned  to  market  re- 
fined, either  aa  loaf,  crushed,  powdered,  clarined,  etc.,  thus  adding  to  these  sorts 
and  diminishing  by  so  much  the  amount  of  brown  su^ar. 

The  molasses  is  generally  estimated  at  higher  quantities  than  last  season.  Some 
plantations  have  produced  considerably  oi  that  article,  and  many  planters  who 
worked  up  their  cistern  sugar  and  molasses  last  season,  have  not  seen  proper  to  do 
so  this ;  thus  adding  so  much  to  the  quantity  of  these  articles.  The  yield,  therefore, 
may  be  estimated  at  50  galls,  per  1 ,000  lbs.  of  sugar,  or  upwards  of  10,500,000  galls. 

Notwithstanding  the  extended  culture  aud  the  new  plantations  throughout  the 
sugar  parishes,  the  crop  this  seasou  is  very  short.  Last  spring  was  very  cold  and 
rainy,  and  almost  the  entire  planting  region  of  Louisiana  was  without  rain  from 
the  beginning  of  July  to  the  very  last  of  the  grinding  season.  Nearly  every 
planter  had  to  haul  water  to  gnnd — some  from  a  very  considerable  distance. 
Some  had  to  withdraw  their  cane  and  wait  for  rain  to  fill  their  reservoirs,  before 
making  sugar. 
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The  crevasses  in  Fointe  Couple  and  West  Baton  Bouge  caused  great  ravages, 
not  only  to  the  plantations  in  these  parishes,  but  also  to  those  on  Bayou  Groiisae 
TAte,  Bayoa  Flaqaemine,  Bayou  Pig^eon,  in  the  parish  of  Iberville ;  Bayou  Ch^ne, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin;  Belle  Riviere,  Bayou  Bceuf,  in  the  parish  of  Assump- 
tion ;  Bayou  Black,  in  the  parish  of  Terrebonite ;  Tiger  Island,  Bayou  Bceuf  and 
Bayou  T6che,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary.  All  the  plantations  on  both  sides  of 
Bayou  T^che,  but  particularly  those  on  the  left  or  east  side,  suffered  very  materi- 
ally from  the  water  thrown  into  the  lakes  by  these  crevasses. 

The  Bonnet  Carrh  crevasse  destroyed,  in  the  parishes  of  St  John  the  Baptist. 
St.  Oharles  and  Jefferson,  not  less  than  5,000  hhas.  of  su^r. 

Finally  the  frost,  which  made  its  appearance  on  the  night  of  the  25th  of  Octo- 
ber, although  light,  did  great  injury  to  all  the  plantations  in  the  prairies.  A  kill- 
ing frost,  in  all  mat  part  of  the  country  above  New-Orleans,  took  place  on  the 
nights  of  the  15th  and  16th  of  November;  and  the  last  frost,  which  was  as  severe 
at  any  remembered  in  Louisiana,  took  place  on  the  nights  of  the  7th  and  8th  of 
December.  The  ground  was  frozen  hard,  and  all  the  cane  standing  was  destroyed, 
•ad  great  injury  also  done  to  the  cane  in  windrows. 

TuLing  the  two  last  sugar-making  seasons  into  comparison,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  come  at  a  proper  estimate  of  the  loss  b)r  the  frost.  In  1849>  50  the 
oane  stood  in  the  fields  to  the  very  last  hour,  improving  every  day.  The  present 
crop  was  partly  arrested  on  the  26th  of  October,  and  nearly  all  entirely  so  on  the 
16th  of  November,  and  from  that  time  it  kept  losing  more  and  more  every  day 
both  in  quality  and  quantity. 

The  produce  this  seasonof  1,490  plantations,  including  those  that  were  destroyed 
by  the  crevasses,  is  shown  to  be  211.203  hhds.,  inclodmg  cistern  sugar,  equal  to 
231,194,000  lbs.  of  all  sorts. 

There  are  but  ver^  few  new  plantations  preparing  for  the  next  crop,  the  im- 
provement in  the  price  of  cotton  havins  deterred  many  from  entering  upon  sugar 
who  were  nearly  ready  to  embark  in  that  culture.  How  long  it  wul  be  before 
they  cultivate  sugar  time  can  only  show. 

The  state  of  Texas,  if  we  are  well  informed^  has  suffered  still  more  than  Louiai- 
ana,  and  although  there  were  a  ^ood  number  of  new  estates,  the  product  of  this 
crop  may  not  bo  as  much  as  the  Lost. 

For  once,  after  several  years,  there  are  very  few  new  engines  or  sugaivmills 
under  contract  for  the  ensuing  crop. 

Of  the  1,495  sugar-houses  in  operation  for  the  next  crop,  908  are  by  steam- 
power,  and  587  by  norse-power. 

The  following  table  has  been  taken  from  the  Annual  Reviews  of  Messrs.  Josiah 
Anderson,  of  St.  Louis,  and  Richard  Smith,  of  Cincinnati : 

SECKIPTS  or  LOUISIANA  SUGAB  AT  WKSTBRN   PORTS. 

1846.  1847.  1848.  1849.  1850. 

St.  LouU,  hhds.  sugar 11,612....  12,671.. ..21,323. ...25,817...-25.580 

bbls.  and  boxes 5,752 9,1 14....  10,033....  10,079.... 23.000 

Cincinnati,  hhds. sugar 13,7 10....  16,649.... 27,153.... 22,685.... 26,7 60 

bbls.  and  boxes 7,140.. ..12,313....  14,103 9,422....  15,472 

Pittsburgh,  hhda.  sugar,  (supposed) 6,000 

Wheeling.  Va.,  hhds. sugar,  (do.)      1,500 

Portsmouth,  Ohio,  fdo.)      1,600 

Maysvilleand  Augusta,  Kentucky,  hhds 1,500 

Madison,  Indiana,  hhds 1,000 

Louisville,  hhds 14,000 

Evansville,  hhds 3,500 

Cumberland  River,  hhds 5,000 

Tannesioe  River,  hhds 2,000 

Mills's  Point,  hhds 1,000 

Memphis,  hhds 6,000 

Stottbenville  and  Wellsville,^hio,  hhds 800 

Wellsborg  and  Parkersburg,  Va.,  hhds 400 

Marietta  and  Galliopolis,  Ohio,  hhds 500 

Point  Pleasant  and  Guyandotte,  hhds 400 

Lnwrenceborg,  Aurora  and  Vevay,  la.,  hhda 500 


1850. 

Wamw,  Henderson  and  Owensborg,  Ky.,  hhds 900 

Aarora,  JefferaoDville  and  New- Albany,  la.,  hhds 800 

Mount  Vernon  and  Shawneetown,  bhdt 500 

BAany  imall  landings  on  the  Ohio^^  at  least  30  in  number,  say,  hbds 1,500 

On  tne  Mississippi  above  Memphis  about  12  or  more  small  landings,  say. . . .    250 

Sundry  parcels  purchased  by  flatboat-men,  traders,  &c 5,000 

Bzdnsive  of  the  states  of  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  part  of  Texas, 
byway  of  Bed  River — — 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  Louisiana  sogar  worked  up  by  oar 
local  refiners  last  year,  including  that  of  Messrs.  Belcher  Brothers,  of  St.  Louis : 

Sngw,  Snnr,  ItolaMM,   Cbt'n  Sugar,  Clit*n  8agv, 

kkk.  Ok  pS»r         WbT  HmT^ 

Loaimna Steam  Sugar  Befineiy... 1,800. .2,100,000.. 110,000. .5,000. .2,000,900 

^^^.^°pwJ;ffitIbi)^l.««■■2."5,000..37,120....595....30M^^ 

La&yette Steam  Refinery 625.... 732,000..    —     ..2,934..  1,467,000 

Yalcour  Aime,  St.  James  RePy,  1 

(besides  the  crop  of  the  plant'n,  >. 2,222..  2,443,042..     —     ..1,231. ...577,683 

1,000,000  lbs.) ) 

Havana,  boxes 86 37,175..     —  —  — 

Belcher  Bros.,  Refinery,  St.  Louis. . 5,796. .6,791,290..254,670.  .5,858.. 2,650,480 
•«  "   Havana,  bxs.  13,458.. 5,786,940..     —     ..—    ..— 

•«  "    Manilla,  bgs.. 5,600.... ,550,000..     —     ..—     ..— 

Exclusive  of  any  purchases  made  in  St.  Louis. 

Three-fourths  of  the  molasses  is  from  Cuba. 

There  are  two  smaller  refineries  in  St.  Louis,  not  included  in  the  above. 

5.— FLAX  vs.  COTTON. 

Much  speculation  has  of  late  been  elicited  by  the  threatened  competition  of 
flax  with  cotton.  We  have  refrained  from  any  remarks  hitherto,  in  the  expect- 
ation of  more  accurate  and  reliable  data,  and  are  not  prepared  to  do  more  now 
than  furnish  some  statistical  matter,  which  we  clip  from  an  exchange  paper. 

Some  considerable  inquiry  has  of  late  been  made  in  relation  to  the  probabili- 
ties of  a  sufficient  supply  of  fiax-cotton  in  the  Northern  States,  in  case  there 
should  be  a  demand  for  it  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  following  data, 
gleaned  from  reliable  sources,  will  be  satis^tory  to  those  interested  in  the 
growth  of  cotton,  or  the  manufacture  of  linen  therefrom. 

The  annual  imports  of  fine  linens  average  about  $6,500,000,  and  the  whole- 
sale prices  of  these  cloths  range  as  high  as  to  average  65  cents  per  yard  ;  while 
the  retail  prices  go  up  to  95  cents  and  SI  20  per  yard. 

In  1840,  the  number  of  acres  of  land  on  which  grain,  &c.,  was  grown  in  ten 
of  the  Northern  States,  was  about  29,000,000  ;  and  the  fiax  crop  of  that  year, 
in  all  of  the  states  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  including  Maryland,  covered  some 
4,000,000  acres. 

The  average  crop  o{  flax-lint  is  about  360  lbs.  per  acre,  of  which  one-third, 
or  say  120  lbs.  is  fiax-cotton,  leaving  120  lbs.  of  coarse  tow  for  paper,  bagging, 
or  any  other  article  it  will  make. 

The  fiax-seed  is  about  15  bushels  per  acre,  and  is  generally  worth  $1  per 
bushel. 

We  may  readily  suppose  that  in  all  the  states  suitable  for  the  growth  of  fiax, 
8,000,000  of  acres  could  iiow  be  turned  to  that  crop  without  at  all  disturbing 
the  present  serial  crop,  or  diminishing  the  quantity  now  devoted  to  the  culture 
of  other  crops. 

This  basis  gives  us  the  following  results : 

8,000,000  acres,  average  120  lbs.  flax-cotton  per  acre 960,000,000  lbs. 

8,000,000  acres,  average  15  bushels  seed  per  acre 100,000,000   *< 

8,000,000  acres,  average  230  lbs.  flax-tow,  rough,  per  acre...  1,840,000,000   " 
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This  hemfr  sufficiently  near  the  amount  of  sach  a  crop  of  flax,  the  following 
figfures  give  us  the  value  of  the  same,  as  near  as  we  can  determine  from  our 
present  Hmited  knowledge  of  its  properties : 

960,000,000  lbs.  flax-cotton  at  7c.  per  lb.,  at  factory $67,200,000 

100,000,000  bushels  seed  at  $1  per  bush.,  at  factory 100,000,000 

1,840,000,000  lbs.  coarse  tow,  at  3c.  per  lb.,  at  factory 65,200,000 

Total $222,400,000 

The  cotton  crop  of  '49  and  '50  was  about  2,200,000  bales,  at  say  400  lbs.  per 
bale ;  and  the  price  averaged  11^  per  pound — ^value,  $90,400,000. 

The  flax-cotton  would  oe  2,400,000  bales  of  400  lbs.  each,  giving  above  the 
present  average  of  cotton,  200,000  bales. 

The  diflference  in  the  total  value  of  the  two  crops  would  be  $132,000,000  in 
favor  of  Ike  flax  crop.  Allowing  these  estimates  to  be  high,  still  $132,000,000 
is  quite  a  margin  to  work  on. 

For  the  new  Leavitt  machinery,  the  flax  may  be  either  mowed  or  cradUd,  so 
that  the  harvesting  of  the  crop  may  be  done  on  the  cheapest  possible  scale. 

Farmers  would  do  well  to  consider  these  facts,  and  act  accordingly  ;  for  that 
there  toill  be  a  demand  for  their  flax  crop  of  the  coming  season,  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt. 

Those  who  raise  flax  should,  after  threshing  the  seed,  bind  up  the  stalk  in 
convenient  bundles  to  handle.  It  should  then  be  laid  as  even  as  possible,  and 
in  this  condition  stacked  away,  and  covered  with  straw,  to  dry  and  prepare  for 
market. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

L— SOUTHWESTERN  RAIL-ROAD  CONVENTION  AT  NEW-ORLEANS. 

THE  MADISON  CONVENTION  ;    SPEECH  OF   JAMES  BOBB,  ESQ. 

We  conclude  the  report  of  the  proceediogs  of  this  important  body,  which  we 
began  in  our  last  namber,  but  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  curtail  much  more 
than  was  expected  or  desired.  This  is  less  to  be  regretted,  as  the  committee 
contemplate  soon  the  publication  of  an  elaborate  report,  in  which  they  will  em- 
body most  of  the  facts  and  statistics  which  are  applicable  to  the  case.  We  shall 
make  the  effort  to  publish  this  report  in  full,  with  accompanying  maps.  The 
speech  of  James  Robb,  Esq.,  before  the  Convention,  we  regard  a  docament  of  so 
much  interest  and  value,  as  to  be  incapable  of  any  division.     We  annex  it  entire. 

Mr.  Marshall,  in  an  elaborate  speech,  advocated  the  construction  of  a  rail-road 
from  Brandon,  Mississippi,  into  Alabama.  We  have  hitherto  embodied  the  sta- 
tistical advantages  of  this  route,  and  can  only  now  give  the  resolation  of  Mr. 
Marshall,  which  was  adopted : 

Resolvedt  **  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  the  extension  of  the  Southern 
RaU-road,  from  Brandon,  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  to  Montgomery,  in  the  State 
of  Alabama,  would  bring  to  the  City  of  New-Orleans  a  larse  and  valuable  trade 
Uut  now  goes  to  other  places ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  her  manifest  duty  to  contribute 
liberally  to  the  construction  of  that  road  as  speedily  as  practicable. 

Mr.  be  Bow  read  a  paper  on  the  construction  of  a  road  from  Memphis  to  Louis- 
ville, the  production  of  M.  Butt  Hewson,  Esq.,  Engineer  of  Memphis.  He  also 
offered  a  resolution  to  the  effect,  that  this  Convention  resolve  itself  into  a  general 
Southern  and  Western  Rail'road  Convention,  to  meet  in  December  nexi^  in  New* 
OrUant,  and  that  circulars  be  issued,  inviting  the  attendance  of  delegates  from  all 
such  states  as  would  desire  to  co5perate  with  us  in  a  general  system  of  rail-roads. 
The  resolution,  after  being  sustained  at  some  length  by  the  mover,  was  referred. 
The  same  reference  was  made,  on  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Gribble,  calling  for  a 
trunk  road  to  the  Northwest. 

Judge  Woodruff's  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  a  reform  in  the  laws  of  Louisi- 
ana, operating  upon  the  finance  and  credit  of  the  state,  were  referred  to  a  special 
committee. 
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Judge  Preston's  resolatioDs  are  worthy  of  a  place  entire,  whatever  differences 
of  opinion  may  exist  upon  the  seneral  views  embraced. 

The  New-Orleans  and  Carroliton  Rail-road  Company  have  a  perpetaal  charter. 
It  is  true,  in  coosideratiun  of  banking  privileges,  their  works  were  to  become 
the  propert)r  of  the  state  in  seventy-five  vears,  bnt  in  consequence  of  their  aban- 
donment, this  and  every  other  bonus  is  abandoned,  and  the  length  of  the  road  left 
entirely  in  their  power. 

The  capital  of  the  company  is  fixed  at  $3,000,000,  with  most  ample  powers  of 
expropriation  for  building  warehouses,  wharves,  Sec  Their  orieinal  oDJect  was 
to  make  the  road  from  New-Ocleans  to  Bayou  Sara ;  to  use  the  woras  of  the  charter, 
**  running  along,  or  as  near  as  conveniently  may  be,  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, straightening  the  route,  however,  at  such  parts  as  to  said  company  shall 
seem  expedient,  to  cut  off  the  bends  of  the  river,  with  power  to  run  lateral  roads 
into  the  mterior  from  any  point  on  said  main  rail-road  for  a  distance  not  exceeding 
fifty  miles,"  which  would  extend  from  our  capital  to  the  state  line. 

Let  the  charter  of  that  company  be  adopted^  its  rail-road  property  be  taken  in 
stock  at  a  fair  value ;  let  the  siibscriptions  of  individuals  be  payable  in  money, 
work,  materials,  &c. ;  also,  in  aebts  of  the  municipalities,  the  cities  of  Lafayette, 
Jefferson,  and  the  corporations  of  Carroliton,  Baton  Rouge,  and  of  the  portions  of 
the  parishes  on  the  leit  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  through  which  the  road  will 
pass.  Let  all  those  corporations  bind  themselves  to  pay  their  indebtedness,  thus 
converted  into  stock  immediately  by  a  tax  imposed  on  all  objects  of  taxation  accord- 
ing  to  the  assessment  roUs.  Let  all  those  corporations  be  authorized  and  requir- 
ea,  by  an  act  of  the  next  Legislature,  to  take  stock  to  the  whole  amount  of  the 
capital  not  paid  up*  in  proportion  to  the  assessed  value  of  their  real  property,  and 
to  lay  and  collect  a  tax  forthwith  for  its  payment,  reimbursable  in  certificates  of 
stock  to  each  tax-payer. 

Let  the  fundamental  rules  of  the  company  be  adapted  to  this  arrangement,  each 
fiill  piid  share  to  entitle  the  stockholders  to  a  vote  on  all  subjects.  If  the  Third 
Mnnicipalinr  prefers  to  invest  her  means  in  a  branch  to  Madisouville,  let  her  be 
exempted  from  the  arrangement. 

The  enumerated  expenses  of  the  road  to  our  state  line  will  cost  $1,000,000. 

ASSESSED    VALUE   OF   REAL    ESTATE. 

First  Municipality $30,000,000 

Second  Municipality 40,000.000 

Third  Municipality 10.000,000 

Corporation  of  Jefferson,  left  side 1 0,000.000 

The  several  parishes  above 10,000,000 

$100,000,000 

A  tax  of  1  per  cent,  on  this  amount  will  produce  $1,000,000,  being  the  amount 
required  reimbursable  in  stock,  and  for  contingencies  the  amount  which  may  be 
salMcribed  by  individuals. 

The  grand  depot  to  be  made  on  the  property  of  the  Canal  and  Banking  Com- 
pany, opposite  the  race  course. 

For  the  Third  Municipality,  at  the  head  of  Esplanade-street.  For  the  First 
Municipality,  at  the  heaxl  of  Canal-street.  For  the  Second  Municipality,  at  the 
head  of  Delord-street.  For  the  city  of  Lafayette,  at  th6  head  of  Jackson- street. 
For  the  City  of  Jefferson,  at  the  head  of  Louisiana  and  Napoleon  Avenues.  For 
the  remainder  of  the  parish  of  Jefferson,  at  the  head  of  the  upper  Hue  street  of 
Carroliton.  Branches  of  the  road  to  be  made  to  each  depot  accordingly,  and  any 
necessary  portions  of  the  public  battures  to  be  taken  for  the  depots. 

EoMUm  Route. — Let  the  road  pass  on  Mr.  Phelps's  survey  to  Bonnet  Carrfe 
Bend,  unless  engineers  can  establish  it  on  the  top  of  the  levee,  and  combine  with 
it  a  more  secure  levee  system.  In  thdt  event  to  claim  from  the  state  and  United 
States  our  portions  of  the  levee  fund,  which  is  large,  and  the  work  of  the  planters 
heoeeforth  in  widening  and  heightening  their  levees  at  a  suitable  distance  from 
the  river,  to  be  paid  in  stack. 

From  Bonnet  Carr6,  on  a  short  line  if  possible,  to  the  capital  at  Baton  Rouge. 
aToiding,  however,  the  navigable  portions  of  Blind,  New-River,  and  Manchac 
Bayou.    From  the  capital  to  Clinton,  thence  to  Liberty,  thence  to  Gailatm,  thence 
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to  Jackson,  the  capital  of  Missisaippi.  From  Jackson  to  the  head  waters  of 
Muscle  Shoals ;  thence  to  the  capital  of  Tennessee ;  thence  to  the  falls  of  Ohio,  the 
states  through  which  it  passes  to  be  relied  upon  entirely  for  its  accomplishment 
within  their  limits. 

JVeUern  Route. — On  the  top  of  the  levee  from  Baton  Roage  to  Morganza ;  theuce 
on  the  best  line  to  Cheneyville,  the  country  being  one  of  surpassing  fertility  ; 
thence  to  the  capital  of  Texas,  directly  west;  thence  to  the  Paso  del  Norte,  and 
down  the  river  Gila  [but  of  course,  gentlemen,  continued  Judge  Preston,  I  don't 
believe  in  this]  to  the  Gulf  of  Oalifomia.  The  rich  States  of  Texas  and  California, 
and  the  government  of  the  United  Sates,  to  construct  the  road  westward  from 
OheneyvUIe. 

We  stated  that  the  friends  of  the  Madison  terminus  of  the  Jackson  rail-road  or- 
ganize themselves  into  a  separate  Convention.     The  following  was  its  action : 

A.  Hennen,  Esq.,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  P.  G.  Collins  was  appointed 
secretary. 

On  opening  the  proceeding,  the  chairman  briefly  addressed  the  delegates,  and 
on  a  consultation  being  held,  it  was  decided  to  be  the  best  course  to  explain  what 
reasons  caused  them  to  withdraw  from  the  Convention  in  the  manner  they  did. 

On  motion  of  Henry  B.  Kelly,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted : 

WhereaSf  The  delegates  to  the  New-Orleans  and  Jackson  Rail-road  Convention, 
fiivorable  to  the  route  via  Madisonville,  have  felt  constrained  to  withdraw  from 
its  deliberations,  and  when,  as  they  deem  it  due  to  themselves,  and  to  the  public, 
to  declare  the  reasons  which  impelled  them  to  this  course ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved^  That  the  refusal  of  the  Convention  to  allow  the  advocates  of  the  Ma- 
disonville route  to  be  heard  through  their  Engineer,  Lieut.  L.  H.  Smith,  U.  S. 
Engineers,  who  had  surveyed  the  route,  and  the  suppression  of  all  discussion  in 
&vor  of  that  route,  by  laying  on  the  table  the  resolution  in  its  behalf  before  its 
supporters  had  an  opportunity  of  being  heard,  made  it  imperative  on  fhem  to 
withdraw  from  the  sittings  of  that  body. 

Resolved^  That  the  foregoing  resolution  is  not  intended  to  have  any  application 
to  the  delegations  from  Mississippi,  who  magnanimously  declined  voting  on  the 
motion  to  cut  off  discussioa 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  lay  before  the  public  all 
the  documents,  &c.,  having  reference  to  the  Madisonville  route. 

Capt.Grice  read  the  report  of  Thos.  B.  Harper,  civil  engineer  of  St  Tammany, 
who  made  a  survey  of  the  Madisonville  route,  pronouncing  it  a  most  excellent 
one,  and  putting  down  the  total  estimate  of  cost  at  $336,480.  We  have  not  room 
for  the  wnole  report,  or  we  would  publish  it  with  pleasure.  The  report  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  reading  of  Capt.  Grice*8  own  report  on  the  navigation  of  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain  and  the  river  Chiiuncte,  which  was  illustrated  by  a  hydrographical  chart 
of  the  river  and  lake,  with  the  soundings,  from  one  mile  south  of  the  light-house 
on  this  side  of  the  lake,  continuously  to  the  town  of  Madisonville.  Capt.  Grice'a 
report  embraced  the  plan  of  the  steam- boats  which  would  be  required  for  crosa- 
ing  the  lake.  Their  cost  he  estimated  at  $70,000  a  piece,  and  the  expense  of 
running  them  $15,000  per  annum. 

These  reports  were  received  with  much  applause,  and  adopted. 

Lieut.  Smith  then  went  into  a  lengthy  argument  on  the  practicability  of  the 
Lake  or  Madisonville  route. 

He  then  gave  a  detailed  and  argumentative  statement  of  the  probable  travel 
which  would  give  advantage  to  his  favorite  route — of  its  smaller  cost,  and  of  the 
practicability  of  making  peculiarly  constructed  steamers  supply  the  place  of  a  rail- 
road over  the  lake.  He  also  urged,  that  this  route  would  successfully  compete 
with  the  Mobile  and  Charleston  projects,  while  an  injudiciously  located  one,  (such 
as  that  proposed  by  the  other  Convention,)  would  be  wholly  unable  to  make  a 
like  successful  competition,  as  the  cost  of  the  road  and  the  cost  of  transit 
would  be  greater,  while  the  business  would  be  less,  that  route  being  thrown  some 
forty-eisht  miles  from  productive  points,  if  by  Lake  Maurepas,  and  seventy-sev^n 
miles  if  by  Batou  Rouge.  The  nver  route  wus  said  to  be  a  struggle  at  competi- 
tion with  the  Father  of  Waters,  while  the  other  route  would  be  in  competition 
with  Charleston  and  Mobile.  After  addressing  the  meeting  for  about  two  houra, 
Lieutenant  Smith  closed ;  and,  on  motion  of  Captain  Grice,  one  thouaand  copies 
of  hia  report  were  ordered  to  be  publiabed  for  general  distribntion. 
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SPEECH  OF  JAMES  ROBB,  ESQ., 

OH  THK  COVBITIOM  OF  THINOS  Iff  NKW-ORLXARS,  AND  THK  BJEMIDT. 

It  wm  with  anafifected  erobarraasment  that  he  appeared  before  them  to  ad- 
drea  them  on  the  momentous  sabject  which  occupied  their  deliberation.  He  came 
among  them  aa  a  cidzen  among  citizens,  deeply  interested  with  them  in  all  that  concerns 
the  welfare  and  adrancement  of  our  city.  The  committee  of  which  he  had  the  honor  of 
beiog  tb«  oigan,  had  recommended  a  tax  on  property^  as  the  best,  if  not  the  only  means, 
bj  which  the  rail-road  morementcan  be  put  forward  In  this  state.  Why  were  we  forced 
to  this  condnsion  7  It  was  because  voluntary  contributions  had  failed.  Appeals  to  the 
Hberality  and  sense  of  duty  and  of  pride  of  our  capitalists,  had  failed.  There  were  other 
fiscts  wmch  prevented  New-Orleans  from  aiding  rail-road  enterprises,  which  were  indif- 
ferently understood  by  our  own  people,  and  not  at  all  elsewhere.  One  of  these  facta 
was  a  powerful  one,  but  this  was  no  occasion  for  concealing  or  disguising  it  New-Or- 
leana  is  without  public  credit  abroad.  Other  conununities  were  enabled,  through  their 
foreign  credit,  to  raise  any  sum  required  for  public  improvemeuL  It  was  not  so  m  New- 
Orleans.  Until  this  state  of  things  was  repaired — until  New-Orleans  retrieves  her  credit 
abroad  aa  well  aa  at  home,  it  was  vain  to  hope,  immense  as  were  her  national  advantages, 
that  she  would  proceed  to  her  high  destiny.  Let  us  see  what  was  the  cause  of  this  want 
of  credit  abroad. 

New-Orleans  was  at  present  burdened  with  four  classes  of  debt,  all  pressing  upon  her 
with  crushing  weight,  and  devouring  the  substance  of  her  people.  Tnere  was  the  old 
city  debt  of  three  millions,  contracted  many  years  ago,  for  which  we  have  nothing  to 
show.  When  the  bonds  of  the  old  city  are  presented  to  the  mayor,  he  redeems  them  by 
drawing  on  the  three  municipalities  at  twelve  months.  Thus  we  have  the  debts  of  the 
diree  several  municipalities,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  nearly  seven  millions.  Of 
these  municipalities,  the  second  had  the  best  credit;  sometimes  it  paid — sometimes  it 
didn'^  The  first  was  hnore  uncertain ;  and  the  third  didn't  pay  at  alL  Now,  in  this 
aiate  of  things,  how  could  we  expect  to  have  credit  abroad  ?  What  can  a  communis 
like  that  of  Mew-Orleana  achieve,  without  public  credit  ?  It  was  the  life-blood  of  a 
creat  commercial  city.  A  community,  like  an  individual,  cannot  prosper  without  credit, 
roblic  opinion  is  the  air  we  breathe.  Neman  can  prosper  without  securing  public  opinion 
in  his  favor.  Communities  are  but  the  aggregates  of  individuals.  No  one  can  fold  his 
anna,  and  say  that  he  will  get  alon^  without  any  aid  or  sympathy  from  his  fellow-citizens; 
§o  DO  city  or  communis  can  say,  "  we  do  not  require  credit  abroad — we  will  repose  upon 
oar  own  resources."  New-Orleans  must  have  some  credit  abroad.  To  acquire  it,  she 
must  fall  in  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  ;  she  must  take  part  in  the  great  rail-road  move- 
ment now  going  on  throughout  ibe  country, — throughout  the  civilized  world.  Therefore, 
he  was  in  tavor  of  this  tax  upon  property,  by  which  the  commencement  of  the  enterprise 
may  be  made  promptly,  immediately,  emcicntly.  There  was  no  possibility  of  raising  the 
money  in  any  other  manner.  Our  population  was  a  peculiar  one ;  it  possessed  elements 
quite  different  from  those  of  other  cities. 

And  here  he  begged  to  correct  an  error  into  which  Colonel  Walter  had  fallen,  in  his 
very  eloquent  and  powerful  speech.  It  was  in  his  allusion  to  the  merchants  of  New-Or- 
leans, whom  he  described  as  too  torpid  and  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  our  city.  This 
was  an  error.  The  fault  of  the  inert  state  of  New-Orleans  was  not  due  to  our  merchants. 
Oar  population  consists  chiefly  of  two  classes ;  the  first  is  composed  of  the  lar^e  property- 
holders,  who  live  upon  the  princely  revenues  of  their  estates,  acquired  by  mheritance, 
lacky  speculation,  or  by  long  and  successful  business.  The  otlier  class  is  composed  of 
toiUne,  diligent  merchants,  who  labor  the  whole  year  round,  and  employ  their  credit  and 
capit^  in  supporting  themselves,  and  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  community. 

Now,  the  latter  have  the  will,  but  not  the  means,  to  aid  all  public  works.  Their  hard- 
earned  means — their  capital — ^is  absorbed  in  high  rents,  high  interest,  and  by  advances  to 
planters.  They  must  not  look  to  thera  for  the  means  of  carrying  on  great  works.  There 
la  no  noore  enterprising,  or  public-spirited  class  of  merchants  in  the  world,  than  those  of 
New-Orleans ;  but  taxed  and  burdened  as  they  are,  it  is  vain  to  seek  help  from  them. 
Yoa  must  go  to  those  who  have  capital  to  spare — those  who  derive  princely  revenues 
&YMn  the  merchants'  toils — who,  while  they  produce  nothing  in  reaJitv,  hold  and  enjoy  all 
the  wealth  in  the  community.  He  referred  to  our  wealthy  property-nolders.  (Loud  and 
prolonged  applause.)  He  was  for  putting  the  live  coal  on  the  backs  of  the  dormant  en- 
terprise and  liberality  of  this  class  of  our  citizens.  It  is  to  that  class,  and  not  to  our  mer- 
ebama,  to  whom  the  friends  of  rail-roads  must  appeal  in  this  city.  He  (Mr.  Robb)  had 
never  appeared  before  the  people  in  any  public  capacity,  but  on  this  question  he  would 
undertake  to  take  the  stamp,  and  carry  the  people  with  him,  ten  to  one,  in  favor  of  impoa- 
iagthia  tax.     (Great  applause.) 

within  the  last  year,  three  individuals  died  in  New-Orleans,  leaving^  fortunes  which 
amoonted  to  foar  millions.  These  persons  belonged  to  a  numerous  and  influential  class, 
wIm  had  alwaya  opposed  all  public  improvements  and  enterprises.  They  would  do  nothing 
to  advance  the  city.    They  produced  nothing ;  they  neither  toiled  nor  apinned ;  but  from 
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the  hard  labor  of  others,  the^  drew  their  large  resoarces.  He  had  in  his  eye  a  friend 
who,  in  the  coarse  of  his  residence  in  New-Orleans,  had  done  more  to  advance  its  wel- 
fare than  all  our  rich  men  put  together.  He  (Mr.  R.)  made  no  attack  on  these  people — 
on  wealth.  He  was  as  steadily  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  as  any  man,  but  he 
madntained  that  those  who  bask,  in  the  sunshine  of  our  prosperity — who  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  our  admirable  location,  of  the  rich  products  that  pour  into  our  port,  and  of  the 
commerce  which  whitens  our  seas,  ought  to  contribute  largely,  liberally,  magnificently  to 
support  and  carry  out  those  enterprises  which  are  essential  to  our  safety,  essential  to 
maintain  the  vantage  ground  we  occupy,  and  to  repel  the  attacks  from  various  quarters 
which  have  been  made  on  our  prosperity.  To  avoid  all  danger,  or  risk  of  failure,  he  ad- 
vocated the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  property.  That  would  compel  what  a  sense  of  da^ 
and  liberality  cannot  extort.    |Great  and  prolonged  applause.) 

There  were  other  peculiarities  in  the  condition  of  this  city  and  state,  which  retarded 
the  enterprise  of  our  people.  He  referred  to  the  bank  monopoly,  which  had  been 
brought  aoout  by  a  constitution  framed  to  get  rid  of  all  banks.  What  was  the  position 
of  Louisiana?  In  1836  and  1837,  the  excesses  of  the  banks  for  years  before  produced 
their  natural  effect  in  the  destruction  of  the  whole  svstem  ;  thev  worked  their  own  ruin, 
and  scattered  bankruptcy  and  embarrassment  abroad  in  the  land.  Under  the  infiaence  of 
this  state  of  things,  the  State  Convention  engrafted  on  the  Constitution  a  clause  forbidding 
all  banking  corporations.  This  was  good  as  far  as  it  went.  But  unfortunately  its  opera- 
tion was  to  consolidate  a  banking  monopoly  here,  which,  whilst  it  afforded  but  little  aid 
to  the  people,  shut  out  foreign  capital,  ana  imposed  manacles  on  the  freedom  of  trade 
more  galling  than  those  which  the  old  system  imposed.  We  were  far  from  enjoying  the 
freedom  of  trade  which  was  promised  us  under  tue  new  constitution.  We  had  m  place 
of  it  one  of  the  worst  monopolies  he  ever  knew  in  any  community.  He  was  a  banker, 
and  had,  no  doubt,  profited  bv  it,  but  he  nevertheless  condemned  it  as  one  of  the  very 
worst  state  of  things  that  could  be  imagined  for  a  young  and  productive  State  like  Lou- 
isiana, which  was  now  in  the  very  infancy  of  its  development,  which  had  good  lands  that 
were  yet  untouched,  and  which  commanded  the  trade  of  the  most  productive  valley  in 
the  world.  He  was  for  unshackled  freedom  of  trade.  He  did  not  wish  to  prosper  by 
the  opposite  system,  which  was  repulsive  to  all  his  feelings  and  principles. 

And  this  monopoly  was  becoming  more  consolidated  with  the  lapae  of  dme.  From 
1849  to  1853,  Louisiana  will  lose  nine  millions  of  banking  capital.  The  charter  of  the 
city  bank  had  expired, — that  of  the  Mechanics'  and  Traders'  would  expire  in  two 
years,  and  the  capildl  mostly  held  abroad,  will  be  abstracted.  Then  there  is 
the  amount  to  be  paid  bv  the  Citizens'  Bank,  of  interest  on  Jic  bonds  of  the  consoli- 
dated bank,  as  well  as  that  to  be  paid  by  the  Union  Bank, — making  a  total  of  nin« 
millions,  which  will  be  drawn  off  from  our  city  to  enrich  other  countries.  What 
is  to  supply  this  vacuum  T  Our  commerce  and  trade  increase,  but  can  they  con- 
tinue to  do  so  ?  Will  they  remain  as  they  now  are,  if  we  have  not  the  capital  to  sup- 
port them  7  The  truth  was — and  those  who  came  here  to  ask  the  aid  and  sympathy  of 
oar  people  in  public  works,  which  would  be  beneficial  to  tlie  city,  must  bear  it  in  mind — 
we  were  shackled,  chained,  crippled  by  our  legislature,  which  was  either  unwisely  re- 
strictive, or  grossly  defective.  Here  was  a  striking  illustration  of  this  defectiveness : 
In  this  great  enterprise,  which  engages  so  much  warm  support  and  sympathy  among  our 
people,  we  arc  actually  left  without  the  means  of  forming  a  corporation,  Ly  the  limitation 
of  our  corporation  act. 

Mr.  Robb  then  referred  to  another  great  want  of  New-Orleans — it  was  the  want  of 
an  external  commerce.  By  external  commerce,  he  meant  that  which  was  conducted  by 
ships  owned  here,  and  plying  between  this  and  foreign  ports,  and  exchanging  the  pro- 
duce of  our  vallev  for  articles  of  foreign  production,  needed  by  our  people.  Save  a 
small  trade  witli  both  Mexico  and  Texas,  we  were  entirely  destitute  of  this  extensive 
and  enriching  branch  of  commerce.  This  is  a  defect  which  must  be  remedied,  in  order 
to  make  this  the  great  city  it  was  intended  to  be.  All  these,  and  other  evils  of  oar  pre- 
sent condition,  will  be  removed  by  manifesting  a  proper  spirit  in  behalf  of  public  im- 
provements. The  present  movement  he  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  this  system. 
The  Jackson  rail-road  would  mark  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  New-Orleans.  Let  it  be 
entered  upon  with  ardor  and  energy,  and  New-Orleans  will  soon  attract  foreign  capital 
and  industry' ;  it  will  resume  its  onward  march,  and  become  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in 
the  world.  lie  enlisted  for  the  campaign.  He  hoped  he  mi^ht  fail  in  everything,  before 
be  failed  in  this.  (Great  applause.)  He  could  sink  or  swim  with  the  .Jackson  road. 
The  destinies  of  New-Orleans  were  inseparably  entwined  with  those  of  this  road. 

Mr.  Robb  then  proceeded  to  remark  upon  the  peculiar  character  of  our  population. 
The  commercial  class  was  made  up  chiefly  of  foreign  agents  and  factors,  who  came  here 
in  the  winter,  boarded  in  hotels  at  $50  a  month,  hired  oflBces,  or  comers  of  offices,  and 
embarked  foreign  capital  in  trade ;  and,  when  tliey  had  accumulated  enough,  fly  off,  or 
send  their  money  away,  to  be  spent  in  distant  countries.  No  city  ever  grew  great  by 
commerce  alone.  Go  back  as  far  as  they  might,  select  the  most  favorably  located  cities  in 
the  world,  and  they  would  find  that  their  prosperity  was  transient,  evanescent,  compared 
with  that  of  towns  situated  in  the  interior,  where  industry  and  labor  were  caltivated  and 
flourished — where  tha  mechanical  and  prodactiTe  arts  were  encouraged.    What  gave 
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ihiB  character  to  our  city  T  What  has  kept  from  it  those  laree  indnstrial  classes  which 
hare  built  up  other  towns,  that  have  not  enjoyed  a  tithe  of  our  advantages  ?  He  an- 
swered, it  was  the  want  of  credit— of  public  credit,  produced  bv  bad  management  of  our 
public  affairs.  The  want  of  public  credit  causes  demoralization.  It  poisons  the  very 
springs  of  our  prosperity ;  it  draws  around  our  city  a  cordon  sanitatre,  which  keeps 
away^  industry  and  capital. 

It  is  this  which  has  lost  to  New-Orleans  nine-tenths  of  her  natural  advantages.  When 
in  London,  last  sunmier,  he  was  asked  by  one  of  the  greatest  bankers  of  the  city,  why, 
with  her  immense  commerce,  did  not  New-Orleans  pay  the  interest  on  her  public  debt? 
The  question  caused  his  cheek  to  mantle  with  the  crimson  of  shame.  Could  any  citizen 
present  have  heard  the  inquiry,  without  experiencing  like  emotions  T  Such  a  state  of 
things— such  an  insensibility  to  public  opinion  and  want  of  credit,  produces  demoraliza- 
tion. When  our  government  neglects  to  pay,  banks  will  faU  to  pay,  merchants  will  fail, 
citizens  generally  will  fail,  and  thus  a  general  demoralization  will  be  produced.  These  evils 
must  come  upon  them  if  they  did  not  make  strenuous,  powerful,  and  energetic  efforts  to 
save  the  credit  of  our  city.  And  yet,  in  this  state  of  things,  calling  for  the  active  exertions 
of  all  good  citizens,  our  largest  property -holders  and  capitalists  were  the  most  indifferent 
and  inactive.  They  complained  most,  and  did  least.  This  habit  must  be  eradicated  in 
this  dty.  To  labor  is  the  destiny  and  duty  of  all  men.  No  man  is  justified  in  withhold- 
ing himself  from  the  care  and  responsibifity  of  society — from  the  duty  of  sustaining  the 
government  and  mingling  in  the  discussions,  and  influencing  the  sentiments  of  the  people, 
which  are  to  pass  into  laws.  He  who  participates  in  the  advantages  of  the  government, 
most  share  the  burdens  also. 

Look  at  New-England  as  an  illustration  of  the  advantages  of  public  credit  She  car- 
ried ont  her  extensive  system  by  an  unlimited  extension  of  her  credit,  and  her  bonds 
always  commanded  a  ready  purcnasc.  'She  rode  successfully  through  a  revulsion  which 
ffreatly  strained  her  means,  and  threatened  her  with  embarrassment  But  she  maintained 
nertelf  by  her  credit.  Change  the  localityr- come  to  the  South,  and  who  of  our  section 
can  ffo  Vforth  or  to  Europe,  and  raise  money  on  railroad  stock  7  Such  a  proposition  is 
langned  at.  And  yet  the  South  is  really  in  better  condition  than  the  North — less  involv- 
ed, and  more  abundant  in  her  resources.  He  would  predict,  tiiat  when  a  revulsion  shall 
take  place  in  the  country,  the  solvent  states  would  be  found  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Robb  then  proceeded  to  show  the  drawback  upon  the  prosperity  of  New-Orleans, 
attributable  to  her  want  of  industrial  classes.  Everything  used  here  was  manufacturea 
abroad.  The  hat  he  wore,  the  chair  he  sat  on,  the  bed  he  slept  on,  were  the  product  of 
the  industry  of  some  distant  people.  No  city  could  prosper  without  a  large  industrial 
class.  To  create  such  a  class  in  New-Orleans — to  draw  them  here  from  other  countries, 
it  was  only  necessary  to  extend  and  facilitate  the  conncciipn  of  this  city  with  the  great 
agricultural  states.  When  they  multiplied  rail-roads,  they  muliiplied  industry;  when 
they  increased  the  facilities  of  getting  to  our  city,  of  course,  the  crowds  that  would  flock 
hither  from  the  teeming  valleys  of  the  West,  would  seek  here  the  articles  of  necessity 
and  luxury  which  they  reauire.  He  had  nothing  to  say  against  the  alarming  statements 
which  had  been  made  of  ine  loss  New-Orleans  has  sustained  by  the  superior  enterprise 
of  other  states  in  extending  their  railroads  into  her  valley.  They  must  counteract  these 
movements,  by  sending  out  their  iron  arms  to  beat  back  the  invaders,  and  reclaim  our 
fugitive  trade.  Rail-roads,  too,  would  enable  them  to  locate  our  population — to  make 
them  fixed  and  permanent.  When,  by  rail-roads,  our  people  can  in  a  few  hours,  instead 
of  consuming  half  the  year,  place  themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  an  epidemic — when, 
too,  a  new  and  beautiful  farming  country  is  opened  to  them  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
city,  there  will  be  strong  inducements  which  do  not  now  exist,  to  locate  here  perma- 
nently, and  our  population  will  acquire  a  stable  character.  Then,  too,  the  number  of  visi- 
tors to  our  city  will  be  vastly  augmented  by  these  rail-road  connections.  There  is  a  great 
mistake  in  supposinjg  that  the  transient  population  of  our  city  is  so  Urge.  He  knew, 
from  actual  calculation,  that  more  persons  visited  New-York  in  one  month,  than  came 
here  during  the  whole  year.  Let  thera  increase  the  number  of  this  population,  for  they 
were  valuable  contributors  to  our  wealth — they  support  a  hundred  trades  and  profes- 
sions, which  constitute  important  elements  of  our  wealth  and  industry.  They  purchase 
liberally  from  merchants,  grocers,  hardware  dealers,  from  all  the  purve^ers  to  man's 
wants  and  luxuries-  In  a  few  years,  they  would  have  at  least  200,000  visitors  in  their 
city,  who  would  average  $100  each.  This  would  produce  $20,000,000,  to  be  distributed 
in  the  very  best  manner  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  among  the  various  small 
trades  and  pursuits  of  industry. 

It  is  for  tnese  reasons,  fellow-citizens,  continued  Mr.  Robb,  that  I  support  this  rail- 
road with  all  my  heart  and  energy.  I  ehall  stand  by  it  as  long  as  I  have  a  cent  of  means, 
or  a  particle  of  strength.  I  repeat,  I  will  sink  or  swim  with  it.  (Immense  and  prolonged 
applause-)  Gentlemen,  your  enthusiasm  affords  an  earnest  that  you  are  thoroughly  arous- 
ed to  the  importance  of  this  subject — that  you  are  really  in  earnest,  and  intend  to  ceas^ 
not — nor  tire,  nor  falter,  until  this  great,  this  glorious  work  is  accomplished.  Go  on,  then 
fentlemen,  for  this  tax  on  property.  The  people  of  the  state  are  in  a  good  condition  to 
it ;  tbey  have  had  good  crops,  good  price*,  are  nearly  oat  of  debt,  and  ought  to  see 
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that  the  golden  opportoni^  of  secorin^  and  establishing  their  prosperi^  by  rail-road  im- 
provements is  not  lost  In  the  city  it  is  a  matter  of  lil'e  and  death.  If  we  do  not  awake 
to  the  enterprise  of  the  times,  we  might  as  well  abandon  the  ciQf  altogether.  Bat  I 
have  no  forebodings  of  Xailure.  The  spirit  of  determination  flashes  from  the  eyes  of  all 
around  me.  Every  countenance  expresses  the  fixed  purpose  to  push  forward  the  good 
work.     (Great  appuiuse.) 

There  are  other  reasons  for  encouraging  and  establishing  these  rail-road  connections. 
They  prolong  our  lives  ;  and  the  great  ambition  of  man  is  to  increase  the  term  allotted  to 
him  in  this  world.  When,  instead  of  six  or  eight  days,  we  can  go  to  Nashville  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  we  have  more  time  left  for  other  pursuits  and  duties, — we  are  able  to  see  more, 
to  learn  more,  and  to  do  more.  Then,  too,  there  are  the  great  political  benefits  of  this 
^atem,  in  bringing  the  people  of  distant  portions  of  our  counti^  more  closely  together, — 
bmding  them  in  iron  bonds  of  mutual  interest,  intercourse  and  friendship.  Thus  we  shall 
be  able  to  soften  the  asperities  and  prejudices  which  too  often  alienate  and  divide  the  citi- 
zens of  our  common  country.  We  shall  satisfy  our  distant  friends  that  we  are  better  than 
prejudice  and  sectional  feeling  have  represented  us.  When  we  know  each  other  better, 
we  shall  respect  and  honor  each  other  more.  We  shall  draw  the  bigoted  fanatic  of  the 
North  here  to  convince  him  that  beneath  the  warm  sun  of  the  South,  there  prevails  as 
noble  a  philanthropy,  as  pure  a  charity,  as  fervent  a  patriotism,  as  anywhere  eue  through- 
out our  broad  land.    (Immense  applause.) 

Gentlemen,  resumed  Mr.  Robb,  our  fate  and  interest  are  blended  with  those  of 
the  Great  West  We  must  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  alliance  and  interest  with  this  vast, 
productive,  and  energetic  region  of  country.  Ours  roust  be  the  metropolis  to  which  the 
eleven  millions  of  this  vast  empire  will  send  their  representatives,  to  procure  their  sup- 
plies and  luxuries,  and  to  participate  in  the  pleasures,  amusementa,  ana  festivities  of  our 
city.  The  freedom  of  our  manners,  the  gayety  of  our  habits,  the  absence  of  cant,  of  oold 
hypocrisy  aod  bigotry,  and  the  absurd  sentiments  they  inspire,  ail  render  this  ci^  a  more 
agreeable  resort  than  any  other  in  the  country  to  tne  people  of  the  West  We  have 
only  to  increase  the  facihties  of  getting  here',  when  the  people  of  the  West  will  look  as 
naturally  to  New-Orleans  as  the  centre  of  the  arts,  of  fashion,  and  of  ideas,  as  the  people 
of  France  do  to  Paris.     (Great  applause.) 

I  appeal,  then,  to  all  of  you,  Gentlemen, — to  you,  merchants ;  to  you,  proper^-boldexa; 
lo  you,  capitalists ;  to  the  peo]>le  at  largo  I  appeal,  to  ponder  well  on  these  mnportant  con- 
ticierations,  to  gird  up  your  loins,  go  to  the  work  and  never  tire  until  we  have  a  rail-road 
to  Jackson, — ^nay,  more,  a  road  which  shall  take  us  to  the  capital  of  old  Kentucky  in 
thirty -six  hours,  and  to  the  common  capital  of  our  glorious  Union  in  forty-eight  hours. 
(Immense  applause.) 

S.—NEW-ORXBANS  and  ATTAKAPA8  RAIL-ROAD. 

We  had  prepared  a  paper  apon  this  road,  and  intended  some  remarks  apon  the 
report  of  Mr.  Payno,  &c.,  but  as  the  whole  subject  has  been  acted  upon  in  Coih 
vention,  we  prefer  to  present  it  complete  in  our  next  number.  We  have  not 
■pace  in  the  present 

3.— TEHUANTEPEC  RAILROAD. 

Mr.  Benjamin  has  written  a  letter,  explaining  the  action  of  the  Mexican  Con- 
gress on  the  treaty,  giving  the  right  of  way,  &c.  The  subject  is  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  committee.  We  shall,  before  long,  present  the  result  of  the  surveys  under 
Major  Barnard. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MANUFACTURES. 

1.— MANUFACTURE  OF  SHOES  AT  THE  SOUTH— AMOUNTS  WHICH 
MIGHT  BE  GAINED  TO  US  BY  ABANDONING  THE  IMPORTS  OF 
SHOES,  ace. 

Therk  are  now  many  shoe  factories  in  operation  or  going  up  at  the  South.  The 
Richmond  Dispatch  thus  speculates  upon  the  subject: 

"  It  has  been  eatimatcd  that  ready-made  shoes  to  the  value  of  not  less  than  five 
millions  of  dollars,  are  annually  imported  into  the  several  Southern  States  from 
the  North.  We  are  not  aware  of  the  quantity  taken  in  Virginia,  but  we  have  no 
doubt  it  is  very  large,  since  one  house  of  this  city  (ao  we  learn)  imports  annually 
to  the  amount  of  $100,000.  We  regard  it  as  highly  probable  that  the  State  of 
Virginia  importa  liroai  Uie  Nor^,  inmuJly,  ahoM  to  tho  value  of  12,000,000. 
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Mach  the  larger  portion  of  these  shoes,  it  is  believed,  is  made  in  Boston ;  that 
▼ery  city  which  sets  the  laws  of  the  United  States  at  defiance,  in  order  to  prevent 
southern  gentlemen  from  re-capturing  their  slaves. 

'*  Now  what  is  to  pi'event  us  in  this  city  from  manufacturing  all  the  shoes 
which  may  be  wanted  to  supply  our  own  state  ?  We  have  the  same  facilities 
that  they  nave  in  Boston  for  carrying  on  the  business  b^  wholesale,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  provided  the  merchants,  who  now  import  so  largely,  could 
obtain  their  supplies  at  home,  they  would  greatly  prefer  it  Many  of  them,  it  is 
believed,  own  property  in  the  city,  and  are  otherwise  interested  in  its  prosperity. 
They  know  that  by  offering  additional  means  of  employment,  they  add  to  the 
population  of  the  city,  and  that  every  addition  of  an  mhabitant,  increases  the 
value  of  their  property.  We  will  not  take  into  the  account,  at  present,  those 
merchants  from  the  country  who  pass  by  Richmond  without  stopping,  and  go  to 
the  North  for  their  supplies.  We  will  only  suppose  that  the  ready-made  shoes 
imported  into  this  city  from  the  North,  and  sold  here,  were  manufactured  in  Rich- 
mond— what  a  great  addition  would  it  not  be  to  the  means  of  employment! 
How  manv  boys  and  females  would  find  means  of  earning  their  bread,  who  are 
now  suffenng  (or  a  regular  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life ! 

'*  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  buw  much  of  the  two  millions,  which  we 
have  supposed  to  be  sent  from  Virginia  to  the  northern  cities,  and  invested  in 
ready-made  shoes  for  the  Virginia  market,  actually  goes  from  Richmond.  We 
will  confine  our  remarks,  therefore,  to  the  $150,000  sent  by  the  single  house, 
already  alluded  to.  Let  us  see  how  many  persons  these  woidd  give  employ- 
ment to,  if  made  in  Richmond. 

**  We  see  it  stated  that  a  case  of  shoes  averages  in  the  northern  shoe  markets 
$40.00 ;  so  that  this  house  imports,  annually,  3,750  cases  of  shoes.  As  each  case 
contains  sixty  pair  of  shoes,  the  whole  number  of  cases  contain  225,000  pair,  or 
450.000  shoes.  We  are  not  aware  how  many  shoes  a  good  workman  can  aver- 
ago  a  day,  but  we  will  suppose  three  shoes  Allowing  three  hundred  working 
days  to  the  year,  a  good  workman  could  make  at  this  rate  nine  hundred  in  that 
■pace  of  time.  To  make  the  whole  number,  then,  it  would  require  five  hundred 
good  workmen,  and  all  these  workmen  would  be  fed  and  clothed  here  at  home. 
We  say  nothing  of  the  females  employed  in  stitching  and  binding,  but  their  num- 
ber would  be  considerable,  and  they  too  would  bo  fed  and  clothed  in  the  city. 

**  By  the  exercise  of  a  proper  economy,  this  $150,000  would  be  kept  at  home, 
for  the  employment  of  our  own  people.  Let  us  sec  how  much  of  our  own  mer- 
chandise and  produce  these  five  hundred  workmen  would  take. 

"  We  will  allow  to  each  workman  twelve  dollars  a  year  for  clothing.  This  is 
a  very  moderate  allowance  ;  far  within  the  mark,  we  are  convinced.  Yet  it  will 
answer  our  purpose  for  the  present.  Now  here  would  be  $6,000  to  be  distribut- 
ed among  our  merchants  for  dry  goods,  and  among  our  tailors  and  sempstresses 
for  work.  How  many  of  these  latter  would  it  feed  ?  Again,  the  f«jod  consumed 
by  each  of  these  workmen  would  amount  to  at  least  $100,  giving  $50,000  more  to 
be  distributed  among  our  bakers,  grocers,  millers,  &c.  This  of  itself  would  form 
no  inconsiderable  item  ;  but  when  wo  take  into  consideration  the  number  of  idle 
bands  it  would  set  in  motion,  its  importance  grows  upon  us.  We  say  nothing  of 
the  lodging  of  these  persons,  nor  of  the  sheets,  blankets,  counterpanes,  bedsteads, 
&c.,  affording  employment  and  profit  to  merchants,  needle-women,  cabinet- 
makers, upholsterers,  &.c.,  nor  of  the  crockery,  and  hardware,  and  other  necessa- 
ries which  they  would  be  compelled  to  use.  Upon  a  fair  average,  we  think  that 
if  these  shoes  were  manufactured  here  in  Richmond,  it  would  cause  an  additional 
expenditure  here  of  at  least  $250,000,  besides  giving  employment  to  seven  or 
eight  hundred  pei'sons.  But  this  one  house,  it  must  be  recollected,  does  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  shoe  importing  business,  comparatively.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  aimual  sums  expended  in  this  manner,  reach,  if  they  do  not  exceed, 
$500,000,  and  that  the  employment  of  it  in  the  way  indicated,  would  add  to  the 
expenditure  in  the  city  8  or  900,000  dollars,  giving  employment  to  more  than 
2,000  persons. 

**  That  the  whole  wants  of  the  city  of  Richmond  and  its  customers  might  very 
well  be  supplied  at  home,  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt.  That  it  is  time  for 
Virginia  to  think  of  doing  somo  such  thing,  the  high-handed  measures  lately 
adopted  in  Boston  sufliciently  prove.  As  long  as  we  are  dependent  upon  these 
people,  thay  will  insult  at  at  pleasure.   Let  us  cut  looie  from  them  thus  far  at  least. 

6  VOL.    1. 
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a.--SELMA  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  ALABAMA. 

This  Company  has,  under  the  supervision  of  that  enterprising  gentleman,  J.  P. 
Perham,  Esq.,  erected  iu  our  town  an  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  all 
kiudn  uf  Iron  Work,  from  a  stcam-engine  down  to  a  horse-shoe  nail.  A  portion 
of  their  machinery  has  arrived,  and  been  put  up.  Enough,  we  understand,  to 
enable  them  to  commence  casting  during  the  coming  week.  When  all  the  fix- 
tures  are  in  operation,  this  establishment  will  bo  prepared  to  make  steam-en- 
gines, to  put  up  and  sot  in  operation  cotton  or  woolen  factories,  mill-bearing,  or 
making  any  kind  of  machinery  the  country  may  require  ;  they  will  also  be  able 
to  do  all  kinds  of  rail-road  work. 

This  company  has  a  capital  of  $22.000 ;  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  that 
amount  has  oeen  expended  for  tools  and  fixtures.  They  have  now  a  beautiful 
steam-engine,  a  furnace  for  melting  iron,  six  turning-Iaibes  for  wood  and  iron, 
one  iron  planer,  circular  saws,  upright  dnili^,  and  every  kind  of  machinery  for 
carrying  on  successfully  the  above  Kind  of  business.  They  have  eight  acres  of 
land,  which  affords  them  plenty  of  room  to  enlarge  their  operations,  as  is  their 
intention,  when  the  business  increases  so  as  to  justify  a  larger  investment.  This 
establish  meat  will  givo  employment  to  over  twenty  hands  this  summer,  and 
when  iu  successful  operation,  to  double  that  number. 

3.— ANOTHER  COTTON  FACTORY— GEORGIA. 

We  arc  pleased  to  learn  that  the  citizens  of  Stone  Mountain  have  subscribed 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  Cotton  and  Wool  Factory  in 
that  vicinity.  The  location  selected  is  within  sight  of  the  Georgia  Bail-road,  and 
■team  power  will  be  used.  It  is  always  a  source  of  pleasure  to  us,  to  see  facto- 
ries starting  up  in  our  midst — it  is  the  surest  means  of  teaching  our  Northern 
brethren,  that  the  South  can  feed  and  clothe  herself,  and  still  have  sufficient  to 
spare.  There  is  one  branch  of  industry,  however,  much  needed  iu  the  South. 
We  allude  to  the  monufucture  of  leather,  boots  and  shoes;  and  as  the  capital  of 
onr  Stone  Mountain  friends  is  limited  for  a  cotton  and  woolen  factory,  we  think 
it  wnold  be  much  more  profitable  if  invested  in  a  Shoe  Factory ;  for  which  pur- 
pose it  is  amply  large,  and,  iu  our  opinion,  would  pay  a  better  per  centage,  and 
employ  more  operatives.     We  suggest  this  for  their  consideration. 

4.— RESOURCES  OF  THE  WARRIOR— ALABAMA  MANUFACTURES 

Now,  as  before  said,  the  coal  is  there,  the  water-power  is  there,  the  timber 
is  there  ;  and.  we  think,  the  iron  is  there.  The  facilities  for  collecting  them  to- 
gether, so  that  each  may  support  and  make  the  other  more  valuable,  are  almost 
or  quite  unsurpassed.  The  towns  of  Tuscaloosa,  Eutaw,  Erie,  Dcmopolis,  Mos- 
cow, and  others,  would  furnish  the  means  of  dispersing  the  products  of  such  a 
manufacturing  town  as  I  have  indicated,  throughout  this  large  tract  of  fertile  coun- 
try, consuming  a  vast  amount  of  the  coarse,  heavy  manufactures  I  have  been  speak- 
ing of,  and  destined  to  increase  its  consumption  of  such  articles  to  a  still  greater 
extent.  In  addition  to  the  countiy  below,  such  a  manufacturing  town  would 
find  the  country  above  almost  all  its  own  ;  and  though  not  exceedingly  fertile,  yet 
possessing  such  capacities  as  to  be  a  very  valuable  market,  especially  when  it  is 
considered  that  it  would  bo  held  olmost  exclusively,  ond  embracing,  as  before 
stated,  all  of  Jefferson.  Blount  and  Walker  counties,  with  parts  of  Tuscaloosa, 
Fayette,  Morgan,  Marshall  and  St.  Clair  counties.  The  employment  of  some 
capital  and  energy  at  this  point,  connected  with  the  plan  of  distribution  of  the 
products  of  this  capital  and  energy,  by  the  aid  of  the  modes  of  conveyance  indica- 
ted in  our  first  article  on  this  subject,  viz. :  the  building  of  a  plank  or  rail-road 
around  the  Warrior  Rapids,  and  putting  a  boat  above  them,  in  connection 
with  two  or  more  below,  would  secure  to  this  place  the  whole,  or  nearly  the 
whole  manufacturing  busiucss  for  the  country  above,  for  years  to  come,  while 
it  would  develope  its  resources,  and  ttie  consequent  demand  for  goods  and 
freights  of  all  kinds,  and  thus  continue  to  iucrcase  the  profits  of  the  parties  in 
manufacturing  and  carrying  articles  for  this  growing  maricet  and  iu  turn  stimu- 
lating the  resources  of  this  interior  tract  of  ountry,  and  enabling  it  at  the  pniper 
time  to  produce  whatever  may,  in  ita  time,  be  fonnii  luitable  to  its  aituatiou  and 
capacities. — Alabama  PUmter. 
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«SOWTB  AND  XXTKKT  OP  POPULATION  EVERT  TIN  TIARS—POPULATION  AND  DK»- 
8ITT  OF  NKW-SNOLAND  BTATES,  OP  PIVB  MIObLX  STATES,  OP  POUR  80DTB-KA8V- 
KRN  STATES;  OP  THE  SIXTEEN  ATLANTIC  STATES;  POPULATION,  SQUARE  MlLn^ 
AUD  density  north- western  and  western  STATES;  GENERAL  SYNOPSIS,  KTa 

In  onr  volames  for  1846  and  1847  we  published  some  invaluable  statistical  do- 
dactions  upon  the  population  of  the  United  States,  &c.  from  that  veteran  geogrfr* 
pher  and  distinguisned  statist,  William  Darby,  of  Washington.  We  now  extru:! 
uom  the  National  Intelligencer  farther  valuable  reflections  from  the  same 
•ource: 

**  By  reference  to  your  files,  you  will  see  that  on  the  2d  January,  1845,  No.  9944, 
your  paper  of  that  day  contained  Tabular  Views,  prepared  by  me.  on  the  same 
subject.  I  may  now  simply  observe,  that,  wiih  some  labor,  I  had  found  that  an 
annual  increment  of  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  operating  as  a  base  on  3,929,827, 
the  amount  of  the  Census  of  1790,  and  without  reference  1o  the  intermediate  de- 
cennial enumerations,  gave  the  following  comparative  results: 

By  actual  Cennu.  By  Caleolatioa,  3  pk 

ct.  at  a  mean. 

1790 3,929.927 

1800 5,305.925 5,28l,4fS8 

1810 7.238.903 7.095,964 

1820 9,605,547 9,535,183 

1830 12.856.407 12.811,118 

1840 17,063,353 17.217,708 

1850 23,138,004 23,261,454 

As  recorded  on  your  files,  and  as  alluded  to  above,  the  aggregate  population 
of  the  United  States,  from  1790  to  1850,  inclusive,  in  six  decennial  enumerations, 
came  out,  comparatively,  with  the  census  of  1850,  on  an  annual  increment  of  three 
percent,  in  a  period  of  sixty  years,  differing  only  23,450,  or  about  one  to  one 
nundred,  in  favor  of  three  per  cent.  We  may,  therefore,  regard  three  per  cent 
per  annum  the  mean  increment  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  as  an  es> 
tablished  principle. 

No  other  part  of  this  essay  can  be  more  suitable  than  in  the  introductory  re- 
marks we  are  now  recording  to  obviate  a  very  general  error  as  to  the  changeable 
effects  on  the  population  of  the  United  States  by  foreign  emigration,  and  more 
particularly  from  1840  to  lti50.  A  single  comparison,  I  trust,  is  sufficient  to 
show,  by  the  rule  of  proportion,  that  if  we  suppose  that,  in  the  decennial  period, 
1790-1800,  that  5,000  emigrants  had  lent  their  inflaenco  on  the  increase  from 
3,929,827  to  5,281,468,  that  upwards  of  21,000  must  have  entered  as  element  to 
produce  the  same  per  centage,  when  from  1840  to  1350  the  gross  numbers  rise 
m>m  17,063,353  to  23,138,084.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  foreign  element 
has  continually  entered  into  the  increase  of  United  States  population ;  but  the 
very  remarkably  regular  increase,  by  a  ratio  of  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  in  all 
the  decennial  perious,  forming  the  cycle  of  sixty  years,  from  1790  to  1850.  de- 
cides the  fact  that  regular  progressive  results  prove  as  regular  element,  propor- 
tJonally,  in  decennial  periods,  and  of  course  on  the  vvhule  cycle. 

The  spread  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  population  over  the  great  central  zone  of  North 
America,  if  taken  alone,  would  rank  as  one,  if  not  the  mostimportont  one,  of  the 
permanent  changes  in  the  condition  of  our  race ;  but,  when  combined,  on  a  con- 
tinent presenting  two  oceanic  fronts,  wiih  the  railroad  means  of  locomotion  and 
telegraphic  rapidity  of  thought,  and  one  people,  with  a  common  and  energetie 
langoiige,  imbued  with  similar  views  on  political  and  civil  government,  and  also 
of  the  principles  of  moral  conduct,  an  advance  and  permanency  of  human  pro^ 

City  and  happiness  may  be  rationally  hoped  for,  ou  an  extent  of  surface  never 
ore  realized. 

The  ectnal  area  represented  by  Snmmary  Table,  No.  7,  does  not  embrace  one- 
tfnrd  of  the  ground,  or  perhaps  not  a  greater  proportion  of  the  productive  foU, 
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over  which,  before  the  close  of  the  curreDt  century,  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  North 
America  mnst  spread  with  a  greater  or  less  density  locally.  The  general  law  of 
increase  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  tables ;  but  the  relative  spread  and  loca- 
tion of  the  masses  depend  on  other  principles,  two  only  of  which  are  relevant  to 
the  purpose  of  our  present  view.  These  are  landed  property  and  climate,  the 
tendency  of  both  of  which  have  operated,  and  must  so  continue,  to  prevent  anj 
g^reat  particular  density  of  population  locally,  until  after  the  whole  surface  is 
more  or  less  peopled,  and  the  land  ownership  changed  from  public  to  private 
property. 

It  we  allow  Table  7  to  represent  the  on&  third  of  the  habitable  surface  which 
must,  in  all  human  probability,  be  peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
United  States,  the  entire  surface  will  embrace  three  millions  three  hundred  thousand 
square  miles. 

On  the  principles  of  an  increment  of  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  aggregate 
population  of  the  United  States  in  1901  will  be  about  one  hundred  and  two  mtf- 
lions ;  and  yet  with  a  distributive  population  of  only  thirty-one  to  the  square 
mile.  In  tne  intermediate  period,  the  central,  western,  and  north-western  sec- 
tions will  receive  population  in  the  same  manner  as  have  the  parts  already  or- 
ganized. States  will  be  formed  after  states*  but  cannot  from  known  causes  have 
any  considerable  local  density  until  after  the  beginning  of  the  next  century. 
Then,  however,  from  19U1,  the  various  parts,  as  particular  circumstances  may 
operate,  and  especially  western  emigration  decline,  the  population  must  become 
gradually  more  and  more  equally  distributed.  A  remark  intrudes  itself,  and  de- 
mands to  be  introduced.  The  nistory  of  the  United  States  is  unique.  Old  and 
stupendous  principles,  hitherto  widely  spread  and  unconnected,  are  here  united. 
The  great  difference  of  mean  and  <  xtreme  aerial  temperature  prevailing  on  the 
opposing  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  prevail  also,  and  from  the  same  natural 
causes,  on  those  parts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  shores  of  North  America  em* 
braced  hj  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  The  difference  here  alluded  to,  which 
must,  whilst  the  present  order  of  things  prevail  on  earth,  modify  the  history  of 
the  United  States  as  it  has  the  like  climates  round  the  whole  globe,  demanc  a  a 
separate  article,  which,  with  another  most  influential  element,  the  iron  rail-road 
and  car,  I  may  prepare,  health  and  circumstances  admitting.  We  now  proceed 
to  the  tabular  views  ot  population.  In  this  essay,  I  have  endeavored  to  place 
befi)re  the  public  the  difference  between  the  general  and  local  spread  of  the  peo> 
pie,  and  to  show,  from  data  already  in  our  possession,  the  probable  aspect  ol  so 
much  of  futurity  as  is  comprised  in  the  current  of  the  commencing  half  century. 

Table  1. — Synoptic  Table  of  extent  and  population  of  the  seven  Northeastern 
States  of  the  United  States,  as  per  Census  of  1850. 

Extent  in  PopuU-        Ag.  popa- 

Political  Section.  square  Population  tion  to  sq.    tion  to  Mf. 

miles.  18^.  mile.  mile. 

Maine 35,000 582,626 17^ 

New-Hampshire 8,030 318,063 33 

Vermont 8,000 314.322 39  4U 

Massachusetts 7,250 994.724 137  >  nearly. 

Rhode  Island 1,200 147,549 126 

Connecticut 4,750 370,913 80 

New-York 46,000 3,098,818 67  y 

Aggregates 110,230 5,827,015 41  3-10 

Tablk  '2.— Synoptic  Table  of  extent  and  population  of  the  five  Central  Atlantic 

States,  as  per  Census  of  1850. 

Extent  in  Popula-       Ag-  pop«' 

Political  Section.  square  Population  tion  to  sq.        lalion  to 

miles.  1850.  mile.  sq.  mil«. 

New-Jersey 6,850 489,868 71 

Pennsylvania 47,000 2,341,204 50  1        41 

Delaware 2,120 92,609 41  >  nearly. 

Maryland 11,000 583,016 53 

Virginia 61,000 1,450,000 24 


A^gregatet 127^0 4,956,697 41 
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Tabls  ^.-^fHopHe  Table  of  extent  and  population  of  the  four  Boutheaetem 

Atlantic  States,  aeper  Census  0/1850. 

Extent  in  Population  Popula-     Ag.  popa- 

Politiesl  S^etioa.  M^uare  m  per  census  tion  to  the    latlon  Co 

milea.  1850.  iq.  mile.    aq.  mile. 

Worth  Carolina 45,500 863,000 19 

South  Carolina 28.000 630,000 22 

Georeia 58,000 920,000 16  (         13 

Florida 57,000 67,000 1 


Aggregate! 188,500 2,480,000 13 

Note. — Table  3  givea  an  aggregate  population  which  demands  some  apecial 
remarks.  The  three  Southern  States,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Geor- 
gia, with  a  joint  area  of  131,500  square  miles,  haye  an  aggregate  population  of 
9,413,000,  or  a  fraction  over  eighteen  to  the  square  mile. 

Tabli  4. — Colleetive   Table  of  the  aggregate  extent  and  population  of  the  sixteen 
AUanlie  States  of  the  United  States  as  given  in  detail  per  Tables  1,  2  and  3. 

Aggregate  Aggregate  pop» 

PoUtieal  fleetioB.  Extent  in  popnlation  lationtosq. 

aq.  miles.  1850.  mile. 

No.  1.  NB.  section 110,230 5,827,015 41.3 

No.  2.  Central  section 127,970 4,956,697 41 

No.  3.  SB.  section 188,500 2,480,000 13 


▲mount 426,700 13,263,712 31 

NoTB.— An  aggregate  population  of  50  to  the  square  mile  on  the  Atlantic  States 
would  give  21,325,000;  but  the  capability  would  mora  than  exceed  100  to  the 
square  mile,  or  give  upwards  of  forty-two  millions. 

Table  S.^-Synopfie  Table  of  the  six  States  of  the  United  States  west  of  Pennsjfl- 
vania  and  Virginia,  north  of  Tennessect  and  east  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Riser, 
su  per  Census  oflQbO. 

Agfregate 
Political  Section.  Extent  in  population  Population. 

sq.  miles.  1950.  square  miles. 

Kentucky 40,580 782,000. 19 

Ohio 44,000 1,981.940 45 

lodiaoa 36,670 990,258 20 

Illinois 53,480 850,000 15 

Wisconsin 80.000 305,596 4 

Michigan 56.610 397,576 7r 


^ 
» 


Amount 311,340 5,407,370 17 

NoTB. — This  table,  from  the  aggregate  results  of  its  general  elements,  demands 
some  special  remnrks.  The  four  first  named  States,  with  an  aggreg>ite  surface  of 
174,730  sqnare  miles,  presents  an  aggregate  population  of  4,604,198,  and  an  ag- 
gregate of  26  to  the  square  mile. 

Table  6. — Synoptic  Table  of  the  following  named  seven  Stales^  included  m  th4 

Census  of  1850. 

Aggregate 
Politieal  Section.  Extent  in  population  Population  to 

sq.  miles  1850.  the  sq.  mile. 

Tennessee 44,000 1,050,000 24 

Alabama 58,000 770.000 13 

Mississippi 48  000 620,000 13 

Louisiana 48,000 450.000 9 

Arkansas 50,000 195,000 4 

Missouri 65,000 681,000 10 

Iowa 60.000 192,000 3 


373,000 3,968,000 10  very  net-* 


M 
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Tablb  7. — Presenting  a  special  and  general  view  of  those  parts  of  the  United 
States  comprised  in  the  Census  of  1850,  ecutward  of  but  comprising  also  Louisianti^ 
Arkansas,  Missouri^  and  Iowa. 


States. 


6q.  milei. 


PopnlatioD  i 

por  census 

1850. 


^41  3-10 


41 


Popula*    Mean  dea- 

tion  to       sity  of 

sq.  mile.    p<^alairB 

Maine 35,000 582,626 17^ 

N.  Hampshire 8,030 318,063 33 

Vermont 8,000 314,322 39 

Massachusetts 7,520 994,724 137 

Rhode  Island 1200 147,549 126 

Connecticut 4,750 370,913 80 

New-York 46,000 3,098,818 67 

New-Jersey 6,850 489,868 71 

Pennsylvania 47,000 2,341,204 50 

Delaware 2.120 92.609 41 

Maryland 11,000 583,016 53 

Virgmia 61,000 1,450.000 24 

North  Carolina 45,500 863,000 19 

Sonlb  Carolina 28,000 630,000 22 

Georgia 58,000 920,000 16 

Florida 57,000 67,000 1 

Kentucky 40,580 782.000 19  ^ 

Ohio 44,000 1,981,940 45  j 

Indiana 36,670 990.258 20  (  ,- 

niinois ....53,480 850,000 15  ^  ^' 

Wisconsin 80,000 305,000 4 

Michigan 56,610 397,000 7 

Tennessee 44,000 1,050,000 24^ 

Alabama 58,000 770,000 13 

Mississippi 48,900 620,000 13 

Louisiana 48.000 450,000 9  ^10 

Arkansas 50,000 195,000 4 

Missouri 65,000 681,000 10 

Iowa 60,000 192,000 3 


13 


Totals. 


1,111,040 22,639,040, 


21 


t.— DEBTS  OF  FEDERAL  AND  STATE  GOVERNMENTS;  RAIL  ROADB 
AND  BANKS;  EXPANSIONS  OF  CREDITS  AND  DANGERS  OF  THE 
TIMES. 

An  able  commercial  writer  at  the  north  thus  exposes  the  present  state  of  afiaira 

in  the  country.    Though  upon  some  points  we  may  differ  from  him,  there  is  a 

warning  in  his  remarks  which  should  not  go  unheeded. 

There  is  so  much  excitement  in  the  public  mind,  caused  by  the  large  receipts  of 
gold  from  California,  and  by  the  expectation  that  the  supply  from  that  source  is 
not  only  inexhaustible,  but  that  the  production,  annually,  will  continue  as  large 
as  already  realized,  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  stem  the  tide  which  is  setting 
■o  many,  so  powerfully  and  rapidly,  to  the  lowest  depths  of  bankruptcy.  Like  a 
fever  in  the  nnman  system,  it  must  run  its  course,  whatever  may  be  the  result* 
When  we  consider  what  a  weak  foundation  this  enormous  and  rapidly  increasing 
expansion  of  public  and  private  credits  rests  upon,  we  are  alarmed,  and  wonder 
at  the  extraordinary  infatuation  with  which  men,  possessing,  apparently,  a  moder- 
ate quantity  of  ordinary  common  sense,  rush  headlong  into  ruin  and  distress.  The 
entire  structure  of  credits  is  built  upon  a  quicksand,  and  we  should  not  be  surprised 
any  moment  to  see  it  tumble  to  the  ground,  with  a  crash  greater  than  that  of  any 
former  period  within  onr  financial  or  commercial  history.  For  the  purpose  of 
■bowing  what  a  condition  we  are  in  at  this  moment — of  illustrating  tiie  truth  of 
our  remarks  and  the  force  of  our  predictions—  we  annex  a  table,  exhibiting  the 
indebtedness  of  each  State  in  the  Union,  and  of  the  General  Government  at  the 
latest  date. 
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F1IVAIICI8OF  THI  GXNIBAL  AND  StaTX  GrOVERlfMBNTI— PubLIC  DeBTS. 

United  States $64,223,238       Arkansas 3.862,172 

Maine 979,000      Tennessee 3,337,856 

Massachusetts.... 6,091,047       Kentacky 4,531,913 

New.York 23,937,249      Ohio 19,173,223 

New-Jersoy 62,596       Michigan ^ 2,849,939 

Pennsylvania 40,424,737       Indiana 6,556,437 

Maryland 15,900,000      Illinois....  J Rl6,612,795 

Virginia 14,400,507       Missouri 956,261 

North  Carolina 977,000       Iowa 55,000 

South  Carolina 3,622,039  

Georgia 1,903,472       Total,  1850 $275,480  676 

Alabama 10,385,938       Total,  1843 198,818,736 

Mississippi 7,271,707  

Louisiana 16,238.131       Increase  in  seven  years $76,661,940 

Texas 11,050,201 

This  shows  an  increase  of  about  thirty  per  cent,  in  seven  years;  and  returns 
for  1851  will  show  an  addition  to  the  public  indebtedness  of  1850  of  more  than 
forty  millions  of  dollars.  New-York,  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina, 
have  granted,  or  are  about  granting  their  credit  to  works  of  internal  improvement, 
by  which  the  debt  of  each  will  be  largely  increased.  We  ranst  add  to  this 
enormous  amount  at  least  seventy-five  millions  of  dollars  for  the  debts  of  cities 
and  counties  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  for  which  bonds  are  issued.  This  makes 
the  iudebteiiness  of  governments,  great  and  small,  in  the  United  States,  at  this  mo- 
ment, nearly  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  The  debts  of  rail-road  and  canal 
companies  in  the  United  States,  for  which  bonds  have  been  issued,  ond  are  float- 
ing about  the  money  markets,  amount  to  full  eighty  millions  of  dollars.  The 
banks  have  been  expanding  rapidly,  and  every  month  adds  millions  to  their  loans 
and  discounts.  The  loans  at  the  present  time  of  the  banks  cannot  be  less  than  four 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  The  reports  published  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  make  the  aggregate  $412,733,004,  and  many  of  the  returns  included 
in  that  aggregate,  were  dated  four  and  six  months  previous  to  January,  1851.  The 
aggregate  amount  of  bonds  of  incorporated  compunies— of  the  general  and  stale 

governments — of  cities  and  counties — and  of  paper  promises  to  pay  held  by  the 
auks,  cannot  be  mucli  below  one  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  as  shown  by  the 
annexed  table: — 

Public  and  Private  Indebtedness — 1851. 

General  and  State  Governments,  1850 $275,480,076  15 

General  and  State  Government  increase  since  1850 40,000,000  00 

Bondetl  debts  of  Cities  and  Counties,  1851 75,000,000  00 

Bonded  debts  of  Rail-road  and  Canal  Companies,  1851 80,000.000  00 

Loans  and  discounts  of  Banks  in  the  United  Stales,  1851 450,000,000  00 

Total,  1851..., $920,480,676  15 

This  is  independent  of  the  immense  amount  of  paper  floating  about  the  country, 
in  the  hands  of  individuals.  The  amount  included  in  the  above  table  comprises 
the  bonded  debts  of  the  various  povernmenla  and  incorporated  companies,  and  the 
amount  of  paper  discounted  in  lul  the  banks.  We  have  made  no  attempt  to  esti- 
mate the  total  extent  of  credits  in  existence.  It  is  probably  double,  at  least,  the 
above  aggregate.  The  great  speculative  years.  18.35,  1836,  and  1837,  could  not 
compare  with  the  present.  We  are  at  this  moment  in  a  more  expanded  condition 
than  ever  before,  and  there  are  more  than  sixty  millions  of  bonded  securities  for 
the  construction  of  rail-roads,  canals,  plank  roads,  and  other  works  of  internal  im** 
provemeuts,  ready  to  be  negotiated  at  some  rate.  Individuals  have  by  no  means 
been  behind  corporations  or  incorporations  Every  one  that  had  any  credit  has 
been  running  into  debt.  All  sorts  of  extravagance  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Five, 
ten  and  fifteen  dollars  are  paid  for  a  ticket  to  a  concert,  without  a  second  thought. 
Three  thousand  dollars  for  a  cuniagc  and  pair  is  considered  nothing.  One  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  ft»r  a  houso  up  town,  and  furniture,  is  not  considered  un- 
reasonable, and  everyihing  else  at  the  same  rate,  is  paid  by  those  who  have  mora 
credit  than  capital,  more  pride  than  brains.  The  people  of  the  South  have,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  high  prices  paid  for  their  staple  product,  been  enormooilj  extraya- 
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gant,  8Tid  have,  notwithatanding  the  great  increase  in  the  value  of  their  crops,  ex- 
ceeded their  inconieB,  in  expenditures,  full  as  much  as  in  any  previous  year.  The 
success  of  Jenny  Lind*s  concerts  shows  this.  In  the  face  of  this  artificial,  inflated 
state  of  things,  vfh&t  would  be  the  effect  of  a  great  fall  in  the  price  of  cotton,  or  the 
filling  off  in  the  receipts  of  gold  from  California  7  That  botn  of  these  events  will 
be  realized,  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt.  The  enormous  prices  which  have 
been  paid  for  cotton  during  the  past  year  will  stimulate  cultivation,  and  the  prob- 
ability is,  that  before  a  twelvemonth  elapses,  the  raw  material  will  be  nearly  as 
low  as  it  ever  was.  We  have  taken  the  cream  off  the  gold  mines  of  California, 
and,  while  the  supply  of  dust  will  be  largely  reduced,  the  expansion  of  credits 
here,  which  has  been  carried  on  upon  the  basis  furnished  by  Calitbmia,  must  go  on 
DQtil  it  is  arrested  by  a  wide-spread  revulsion. 

3— PROSPECTS  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

The  census  returns  (says  the  Nashville  True  Whig)  have  all  been  received  and 
published.  They  present  a  picture  highly  favorable  to  the  South.  It  has  become 
quite  common,  in  these  days  of  abolition  philanthropy,  for  politicians  to  speculate 
upon  the  evils  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  the  weight  it  throws  upon  the 
ofevation  of  society,  the  increase  of  population,  and  the  aevelopment  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  countiy.  These  blind  teachers  lecture  upon  assumed  facts — put 
forth  with  all  the  pomp  of  men  asserting  unquestionable  truth,  doctrines  founaed 
upon  false  philosophy,  and  would  have  the  world  receive  and  confide  in  them,  as 
if  they  were  as  unimpeachable  as  holy  writ.  But  the  census  re.tums  shed  a  ray 
of  light  upon  the  gloomy  pictures  which  have  been  painted  for  the  edification  of 
northern  philanthropy.  The  abused  South,  with  its  "  accursed  institution,*'  has 
naturally  increased  in  population  more  than  the  free  states  since  1840.  Let  us 
look  at  the  facts,  as  grouped  by  a  southern  contemporary.  Leaving  out  the  dis- 
tricts and  territories,  which  do  not  affect  the  result  '*  materially,'*  it  appears  that 
the  northern  or  free  states  have  a  total  population,  in  1850.  of  13,574,797.  In 
1840  their  population  was  9,728,922.  Now,  from  1840  to  1850,  the  foreign  im- 
migration to  the  United  States,  with  its  natural  increase,  cannot  be  less  than  two 
million — (for  the  last  four  years  only  it  has  averaged  230,000  per  annum.)  And 
this  has  gone  almost  exclusively  to  the  north.  Deduct  this  from  her  present  popu- 
lation, and  there  remains  1 1,574,797 — showing  a  natural  increase  of  only  1,845,675, 
or  less  than  nineteen  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  The  total  population  of  the  South, 
in  1840,  was  7,334,731.  Now,  in  1850,  it  is  9,362.172 — showing  a  natural  increase 
(since  there  has  been  little  or  no  foreign  immigration)  of  nearly  twenty-eight  per 
cent ! — nearly  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  the  natural  increase  of  the  north  ! 

In  all  the  decades  that  have  elapsed  since  this  Union  was  formed,  our  increase 
of  population  has  been  nearly  the  same,  differing  only  one  or  two  per  cent,  from 
thirty-six  in  the  first,  to  about  thirty-four  per  cent,  in  the  one  of  1830-40.  In  the 
last — 1840-50 — it  has  been  almost  the  same,  about  thirty-five  per  cent. ;  although 
in  these  ten  years,  our  foreign  immipation  has  trebled  the  number  for  the  previous 
twenty  yean.  From  1H20  to  1840  it  was  only  798,770.  It  results,  therefore,  that 
the  ratio  of  natural  increase  in  the  north  has  at  length  fallen  at  least  fifty  per  cent, 
below  the  previous  rate,  w^hiist  that  of  the  South  has  not  declined  at  all ;  for  the 
natural  increase  of  the  whites  in  the  South  is  greater  than  the  average  of  black 
and  white.  The  natural  increase  of  the  slave  population  is,  as  heretofore,  almost 
invariably  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  The  increase  of  the  whites  is,  there- 
fore, more  than  the  average.  It  has  advanced,  in  fact,  from  4.847,376,  in  1840, 
to  6,294.938,  in  1850 — almost  exactly  thirty  per  cent. ;  which  is  about  the  highest 
ratio  of  natural  increase  at  any  time  during  the  Union — making  allowance  for  a 
small  amount  of  foreign  immigration  in  the  earlier  periods.  It  is  thus  demonstra- 
ble, that  if  the  foreign  immigration  were  now  to  cease,  the  aggregate  of  white  and 
black  population  in  the  South  would  equal  that  of  the  north  in  half  a  century,  and 
^at  in  a  century  the  white  population  alone  of  thd  South  would  equal  the  total 
population  of  the  North. 

4.— GOLD  IN  ARKANSAS. 

Some  weeks  ago  we  mentioned  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Siiell,  an  accomplished  min- 
eralogist of  our  city,  had  discovered,  in  the  course  of  a  scientific  exploration  in 
certam  portions  of  Arkansas,  unmistakeable  indications  of  an  aurifenms  deposit. 
Mr.  8.  had  in  one  instance  picked  out  of  the  crevice  of  a  rock  a  piece  weighing 
abont  an  ounce,  in  which  gold  was  abundantly  intermixed  with  the  quartz,  m  the 
nioal  mecbanicd  combination  in  which  ibe  two  are  found.    Although  this  wat 
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bat  an  isolated  discovenr,  Mr.  Snell  predicted,  with  a  confidence  based  apon  the 
geological  peculiarity  of  the  country,  that  gold  existed  there  in  probably  sufficient 
quantities  to  remunerate  labor  and  enterprise.  His  prediction  has  been  speedily 
verified. 

Yesterday  we  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  three  very  handsome  specimens 
of  Arkansas  gold,  as  genuine  as  any  that  ever  flittered  amidst  the  sands  of  Califor- 
nia. They  were  found  in  the  bed  of  White  river,  some  miles  above  Batesville, 
and  in  a  range  of  rocky  country,  precisely  similar  in  feature  to  the  region  where 
Mr.  Snell  obtained  his  specimen.  The  largest  lump  was  a  mass  of  quartz,  of  a 
dirty  white  color,  profusely  penetrated  by  the  precious  metal,  and  in  some  places 
so  completely  mingled  with  it,  that  the  gold  seemed  like  an  inte^l  part  of  the 
rock.  The  other  samples  were  smaller,  and  presented  nearly  a  similar  appearance. 
We  presume  that  in  the  three  pieces  there  could  have  beet*  hardly  less  than  five 
or  six  ounces  of  pure  gold.  These  products  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Arkansas 
were  sent  to  Mr.  Snell  to  be  assayea. 

Mr.  Snell  is  of  opinion  that  the  tract  of  country  where  this  gold  vns  found  must 
be  extremely  rich  m  auriferous  ore.  The  pieces  we  examined  resembled  in  every 
respect  the  quartz  gold  occasionally  brought  from  California.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  if  a  vein  be  struck,  offering  anything  like  the  proportion  of  metal  contained 
in  the  specimens  referred  to,  the  adventurer  will  no  longer  need  traveling  to  Cali* 
fornia.  He  will  have  a  field  for  his  enterprise  as  productive,  more  tempting,  and 
probably  less  precarious,  some  thousand  miles  nearer  home. — N.  O.  Bee, 

5.-.MISS0UEI  LEAD  MINES. 

Three  flat  boat  loads  of  lead  from  Missouri  arrived  at  our  wharf  on  Wednesday 
last,  commanded  by  Capt.  Cleaveland,  an  old  and  experienced  waterman  from  Cow- 
skin,  a  tributary  of  Grand  River.  The  lead  is  from  mines  worked  near  Neosho,  New- 
ton county.  Mo.  Mr.  William  Mosely,  one  of  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness, assures  us  that  the  mines  are  very  rich,  and  will  afford  a  very  handsome  profit 
to  the  company.  Neosho  lies  about  twenty  miles  from  Cow  Skin  River,  and  about 
25  or  30  from  Grand  River.  The  lead  will  have  to  be  boated  down  Grand  River, 
in  flat  boats,  thence  down  the  Arkansas  river.  The  lead  is  consigned  to  the  house 
of  John^n  &  Grimes.     Here  is  a  new  avenue  of  trade  opened  to  this  place. 

When  the  mines  in  the  Choctaw  nation  are  opened,  and  the  ore  in  Sevier 
county  is  worked,  we  shall  have  quite  a  trade  in  lead  from  Fort  Smith. 

6— NORTH-WEST  LOUISIANA. 

CLAIBORNX  rARISH.— LEBANON — MINDEN. 

We  are  indebted  to  tlie  New-Orleans  Crescent  for  the  following,  which  is  more  in- 
Cresting  than  the  lectures  that  paper  is  iu  the  habit  of  giving  to  those  who  think  differen^ 
ly  with  it  in  regard  to  the  North  and  the  Soath  : 

I  have  procured  some  preuy  fair  specimens  of  iron  ore  in  this  parish,  which  I  design 
brhigini?  aown.  There  are  some  very  good  chalybeate  springs  in  this  region,  one  of  the 
best  within  half  a  mile  of  this  place.  There  are  other  springs  with  other  mineral  and 
medicinal  qualities.  This  parish  is  filling  up  very  fast.  There  have  some  sixteen  or 
seventeen  hundred  persons  moved  into  it  within  the  last  twelve  months,  some  one  thou- 
sand or  twelve  huncfred  slaves  included.  Lake  Bristineau,  and  the  Bayou  Dugdamoney, 
have  received  the  largest  additions.  Sparta,  the  capital  of  the  parish,  is  a  pleasant  town, 
steadily  increasing  in  wealth  and  population.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  level  plain, 
with  sandy  soil,  with  never-failing  springs  in  abundance,  and  near  enough  for  the  citizens 
to  use.  There  are  holly  and  sweet-bay  rtoves  near  by,  which  give  the  place  at  all  sea- 
sons a  ^een  and  springlike  appearance.     They  have  a  nne  female  school  in  the  place. 

1  arrived  in  this  rural  and  ocautiful  town  of  Mindon  last  evening.  It  is  one  of  the 
healthiest  and  prettiest  places  in  tlie  southern  country.  It  now  contains  some  eight 
haiKired  inhabitants,  and  is  steadily  improving.  It  is  one  of  the  best  business  points  in 
tibe  northern  part  of  Louisiana.  It  contains  two  very  good  churches,  one  large  hotel, 
one  printing  press,  one  foundry,  one  shop  for  the  manufacture  of  gin  stands,  furniture,  &c. ; 
twelve  or  thirteen  stores,  some  doing  a  very  large  business,  and  many  other  shops  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  various  utensils  used  in  farming,  cooking.  &c.  It  is  a  neat,  cleanly 
place,  sod  b  never  troubled  with  mud.  It  is  also  an  excellent  point  for  the  education  of 
yooth. 

Minden  is  bound  to  rise  in  importance,  for  many  reasons.  It  is  a  very  desirable  point 
lor  the  wealthy,  in  the  sickly  part  of  the  state,  to  spend  their  summers.  It  is  fast  be- 
eaming  a  manufacturing  town,  and  is  now  second  to  none,  save  ^hreveport,  iu  point  of 
wealth,  oanibers,  &c.  in  the  north  of  the  state.  There  are  now  two  steamers  lying  at 
tlw  landing  and  one  left  here  day  before  yesterday. 
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GALLERY  OP  INDUSTRY  AND  ENTERPRISE. 

HAMILTON  SMITH,  of  Kentucky,  Manufacturer.* 

WITH    A    PORTRAIT. 


No.  7. 


Hamiltoh  Smith  was  born  at  Durham, 
in  New-Hampshire,  of  a  family  that  has 
been  resident  there  since  1659  ;  that  claims 
descent  from  the  Smiths  of  Old  Haugh 
county,  Chester,  England,  and  by  a  mater- 
nal line  from  Sir  Christopher  Hatten,  Lord 
Chancellor,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  His 
father,  the  Hon.  Valentine  Smith,  a  gentle- 
man of  note  and  influence  in  his  town  and 
county,  was  for  many  years  a  land-surveyor, 
and  a  leading  magistrate  in  the  county  of 
Straflford,  afterwards  Chief-Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Sessions,  and  a  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas.  His  energy,  decision, 
conscientiousness  and  benevolence,  have  ob- 
tained for  him  the  universal  esteem  and  re- 
gard of  the  community  in  which  he  resides, 
and  have  given  consistency  and  dignity  to  his 
long  and  useful  life.  Having  a  great  fond- 
ness for  books,  he  fostered  the  some  taste  in 
his  ton,  by  selecting  for  him  a  regular  course 
of  reading,  and  personally  superintending 
his  study,  a  training  which  has  been  of  much 
service  to  him,  and  has  given  bent  to  his 
whole  life. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  entered  Phillips's  Exeter  Academy, 
then  under  charge  of  Dr.  Benj.  Abbott ;  a 
school  which  was  the  first  of  its  class  in  the 
Union,  where  Webster,  Cass,  Woodbury, 
and  many  other  of  the  distinguished  men  of 
the  nation,  received  in  part  their  early  edueo- 
tion.  At  this  school  his  success  was  such,  that 
having  passed  through  the  English  course  of 
study,  at  the  urgent  advice  of  Gov,  Jere- 
miah Smith,  with  whom  he  was  an  especial 
favorite,  it  was  <lctermined  that  he  should 
prepare  himself  for  college.  This  he  did ; 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty  one  was  entered 
at  Dartmouth.  At  the  academy  aud  in  col- 
lege he  was  prominent  among  his  classmates, 
especially  as  a  writer  and  speaker.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  re- 


ceived one  of  the  college  honors  at  the  close 
of  his  course,  and  was  elected  orator  of  the 
Literary  Society,  an  honor  which  was  cov- 
eted more  than  any  other.  He  was  gradu- 
ated in  16S9;  and  immediately  went  to 
Washington  City,  where  he  succeeded  the 
present  senator  from  Ohio  in  the  charge  of 
a  select  classical  school. 

There  he  found  warm  friends  in  Mr.  Levi 
Woodbury,  and  in  Senators  Bell  and  Hill, 
from  his  native  state ;  and  many  opportuni- 
ties were  oflfercd  for  mental  improvement 
While  at  Washington  he  studied  law  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Woodbury,  and  in  183S 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Soon  after  he 
visited  Cuba,  and  spent  the  winter  of  1833 
and  1833  at  Havana  and  Matanzas.  Upon 
his  return  to  Washington,  he  determined  to 
enter  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession,  at 
some  important  point  in  the  growing  West, 
which  seemed  to  hold  out  peculiar  induee- 
ments  to  an  energetic  and  industrious  man. 
Accordingly,  he  left  Washington,  and  in 
December,  1833,  opened  an  oflice  in  Louis- 
ville. During  the  first  year  he  met  with 
but  the  usual  success  of  young  practitioner*, 
much  leisure  and  few  retainers ;  but  in  the 
fall  of  1834,  he  was  so  successful  in  the  col- 
lection of  several  claims  placed  in  his  charge, 
that  business  of  this  decription  increased  on 
his  hands,  so  that  he  was  induced  to  give  to 
others  his  forensic  practice,  and  torn  bu 
whole  attention  to  tlie  collection  of  debts.  In 
this  branch  of  his  profession  he  was  engaged 
for  about  fifteen  years,  obtained  an  enviable 
reputation  for  activity  and  promptness,  and 
accumulated  a  handsome  fortune.  In  1 840  he 
became  interested  in  a  large  tract  of  coal 
land  at  Cannelton,  a  point  which  had  been 
!  selected  by  Robert  Fulton  many  years  be- 
fore as  an  important  site  for  future  opera- 
.  lions,  and  where  that  gpreat  inventor  had 
'  made  a  large  purchase,  and  where  afler* 


•  Wo  have  alruadv  publtshod,  wiih  portrait*.  CharlPM  T.  James ;  J.  G.  Winter,  of  Geo.;  Daniel 
Pratt,  Alabama;  Wm.  Gre^i;  and  II.  W.  Conner,  of  Chitrleston  ;  Charles  Le  Baron,  of  Moliile  ; 
and  prnpoftc  to  follow  with  Jamea  Rohb,  of  New-Orleans ;  Absalom  Fowler,  of  Arkansas  ;  V.  K. 
Stevenson,  of  Teonessoe,  etc.,  etc.  Wo  shall  be  iodobted  to  friends  throa^hotit  all  the  South 
and  West  for  furnithiag  as  the  address  of  their  most  enterprisinf  and  leading;  practical  citisens, 
so  that  the  monthly  series  for  oar  biofraphy,  ete.«  may  ba  lupt  ap,  from  every  point,  aad 
with  the  aioat  approfed  naians    finrroi 


OUXSRT  or  INDUBTBT  AND  MXTZWUEM. 


warda  a  wnipaoj  of  Boaton  c.piuIiaU  had 

were  well  receiTcd,  aad  T«ad  ai>d  copied  into 

moatof  Che  leading  pipera  of  the  South  and 

■hich,  from  want  of  confidence  on  the  p«rt 

ef  Folton'.  heiri,  and  from  aoms  nnfaria- 

furthereiahoraledbj  oihen.and  adapted  10 

Mte  operation!  of  the  compinj,  were  froit- 

other  localitiei.      Able  wriien    adTatlced 

leaa  in  their  resulta.    The  huiineai  in  which 

aimilai  loggeitiooa  in  every  alite  ofibs  Tal- 

Hr.  Smith  iraa  eogaged  ga*e  liim  an  inti- 

ley,  until  tire  argument  of  manufacturing  bj 

the  aide  nf  the  producer  andcnnaumerhu be- 

of  the  Weat,  and  of  their  actual  canie. ;  and 

comefamiliartoeTeryone.    In  IBIS.aeTenl 

poblic-apirited  gentlemen  of  Kentucky,  Imii- 

nl  reioanes,  gare  him  the  clge  lo  the  only 

ranedy, — ihe building  up  a  market  at  home. 

3d  impreaaed  wai  ho  with  the  great  import- 

of  theae  argument.,  and  of  commencing  «. 

■wM  of  aume  relief  Id  the  people  of  the 

enterpriae  which  promiaed  as  much  good  lo 

We*t  by  tbrowingoS',  to  a  certain  extent, 

the  wenera  people,  organiied  t  company. 

and  contracted  for  the  building  oT  ■  niodel 

big  lludr  labor  in  >Tenuea  of  induitry  other 

eoiton  mill  at  Cunelton.   In  ihia  companf 

than  the  mere  tilling  uf  the  toil,  and  of  gra- 

Mr.  Bmilli  look  an  aotiTe  part,  and  in  oldM 

to  give  bit  undivided  altenliDn  to  ibia  and 

irnnded  them,  that  he  vu  induced  to  do 

wh*t  be  eould,  to  preasnl  theae  mallera  in 

hia  legal  practice.    In  January.  1851,  ihe 

Id  1841  he  commenced  a  aariesof  articleg 

the  adTBntagei  which  the  coal  of  the  Weal 
haa  ovei  the  waler-falli  of  the  Eait.  ind  the 
D(ceuity4iKl  pratit  of  building  up  manu. 
laitnie*  in  obi  greu  valley.    Tbeie  articlei 


.t  it  doubtteaa  wiU  be  bat 
ly  othen,  until  tbe  aound 
1  loom  (ball  be  heard  in 


a  iM~ai  Rii'L P^tTVii t>4-«i-ni>i 

II.  Kaimj   UM  — I  IIsIdUiii  tni  B.1I, 


*W*  tannol  better  conclude  Ibia  eiuy,  ihan  niili  u  eitraet  from  a  leuer,  irrlltgn  by 
aH  >kii  haa  km«rn  Hr.  Smllb  loiil  aoi)  iulimauly  :  "  Mr.  Smiib'a  lalaiut  Ik  Caaaelinn 

nnai  of  ri.mo'"  ■nd'a'tt'tue'wai  raiy  n'l'ucraullvT^elr  w  lu  rnFmar'ualiirtiiaiia  owoar^ 
■■  tba  dabu  for  which  li  wu  lakaa  in  payoeol.    Ai  ihat  diia  lADW  euk  would  have  p«- 

an  leB^railllL  IIS  and  190,  par  niol,  and  ludaftr  tUO  aad  li.OOO  per  acre.    .*■-   --">- 
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EDITORIAL  AND  LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

JOHN  W.  MONETTB,  Historian  of  thi  Mississippi  Vallit. 

BT  C.  O.  roRSHET. 


Ahoitq  the  many  conspicaons  names  re- 
eetitly  numbered  with  the  dead,  in  this  wide 
and  popaloos  valley,  none  can  be  more  ap- 
propriately selectea  for  reflection  and  com- 
ment than  its  historian  and  geographer, 
John  Wksley  Monette. 

He  was  born  of  Haguenot  blood,  in 
Staonton,  Vir^nia,  on  the  5th  day  of  April, 
1803.  In  his  mfancy  his  father  remoyed  to 
Chillicothe,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  where  he 
reared  and  educated  his  family.  After  the 
usual  primary  school  instruction  of  a  frontier 
▼illaj^e  at  that  early  day,  he  entered  the 
Chilncothe  Academy,  the  ^rst  institution  of 
Its  grade  north  west  of  the  Ohio.  In  his 
eighteenth  year,  he  completed  the  course  of 
studies  prescribed  in  the  academy,  em- 
bracing the  classics  and  mathematics  com- 
mon to  a  collegiate  education.  The  facility 
with  which  he  applied  those  studies  to  thepur- 
poses  of  science  and  letters,  in  after  life ,  is  a 
flattering  testimonial  of  the  character  of  the 
academy,  and  of  the  fidelity  of  its  teachers. 


In  the  year  1821,  his  father  removed  his 
family  to  Washington,  in  the  state  of  Mis< 
sissippi,  where  he  practised  medicine,  and 
instructed  his  son  in  the  principles  of  hia 
profession. 

In  the  year  1825,  Dr.  Monette  was  grada- 
ated,  and  received  his  diploma,  at  the  medi- 
cal school  in  Lexington,  Kentucky;  and 
returned  and  entered  immediately  upon  the 
practice  of  the  profession,  which  ne  had 
commenced  sometime  before  his  graduation 
at  college.  He  continued  in  active  practice, 
at  Washington  and  the  neighboring  coantry, 
until  the  year  1848.  He  died  at  Islin^n, 
his  plantation,  in  Madison  Parish,  Louisiana, 
on  tne  first  day  of  March,  1851,  of  erysipelas 
upon  the  brain. 

8oon  after  Dr.  Monette  commenced  the 
study  of  his  profession,  the  terrible  pesti- 
lence of  1823  visited  Natches  in  the  form  of 
the  yellow  fever.  The  refugees  took  shelter 
in  Washington, — which  is  only  six  miles  dis- 
tant,— in  great  numbers ;  and  soon  the  fever 


with  a  few  otbers,  had  the  nucacity  to  see  the  future  value  of  this  favorable  and  important 
site  for  factories.  From  those  of  his  clients  who  preferred  eash  payments  to  an  interest  in  the 
property,  he  took  their  stock.  Having  become  one  of  the  ehief  proprietors,  and  having  retired 
flrom  professional  business  with  ample  means,  he  has,  for  tlie  last  four  or  five  years,  devoted 
Umaelr,  with  untiring  industry,  and  lavished  his  means  without  stint,  to  develop  the  incompar- 
able resources  of  the  place ;  and  his  labors  have  been  crowned  with  a  rich  reward,  not  only 
of  wealth  but  of  fame.  By  his  own  almost  unaided  exertions  he  has  formed  a  manufacturing 
company,  and  raised  nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars,  mostly  from  Eastern  and  Southern  capital* 
ists,  which  has  been  invested  in  the  erection  and  furnishing  the  largest  and  most  complete  cotton 
mill  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  in  budding  up  a  pleasant  and  delightful  town  around  it  The 
factory  itself  is  a  beautiful  structure  of  dressed  IVeestone  ;  and  all  its  maehinery  and  fittings  are 
of  the  latest  improvements,  and  the  most  perfect  and  complete  of  their  kind.  The  estaolUh- 
meat  has  been  erected  with  great  care,  and  oa  the  most  approved  plan  without  regard  to  eoet, 
and  with  the  design  of  making  it  a  model  mill  fur  the  South  and  West.  The  building,  with  the 
sttrrounding  village,  greets  the  view,  and  f^il<«  not  to  elicit  the  admiration  of  every  voyager  on 
the  Ohio,  fur  the  beauty  of  its  proportions  and  the  grandeur  of  its  site.  It  stands  as  a  mark  of 
what  may  be  done  bv  one  or  two  energetic  and  sagacious  men,  for  themselves,  for  a  community, 
aad  for  a  state.  It  is  a  monument  that  will  stand  for  generations  in  memory  of  its  founders,  and 
aa  a  witness  of  an  achievement  in  enterprise  more  honorable  than  deeds  that  formerly  won 
eoronets. 

Mr.  Smith's  chief  merit  is  not,  that  he  has  by  energy,  sagacity,  and  industry,  succeeded  in  a 
local  enterprise,  and,  while  adding  to  his  private  fortune,  conferred  benefits  on  a  town  or  a 
eounty,  by  giving  new  employment  to  its  population,  and  bringing  forth  the  resources  of  its  soil, 
and,  in  the  old  mode  of  expressing  it,  making  two  blades  of  grass  grow  wlmrc  but  one  grew  be- 
fore ; — his  pen  has  been  actively  employed  upon  Western  interests.  By  a  series  of  able  and  co- 
gent papers,  contributed  to  the  journals  and  periodicals  at  the  East  and  West— (Some  of  the 
ablest  in  our  own  Review.— -ED.)---exhibiting,  in  a  conclusive  manner,  their  superior  advantajres 
for  manufacturing  the  raw  materials  of  their  product,  he  has  awakened  an  interest  In  mannrac- 
tares  in  theae  sections,  and  excited  a  discussion  of  the  subject,  that  will  soon  have  an  important 
iafluence  on  the  industry  of  the  whole  South  and  West,  and  give  a  new  impulse  to  our  prosper- 
ity, by  diverting  a  large  share  of  unprofitable  labor  from  the  production  of  the  raw  material,  to 
its  eon  version  into  a  form  for  use.  lie  has  surprised  these  sections  by  proofs  of  the  striking 
advantages  which  they  possess  over  the  East,  for  the  production  of  those  manufacf^red  articles, 
for  which  they  have  heretofore  barterttd  nearly  their  whole  annual  crops.  He  has  shown  that  wa 
have  been  dependent  and  tributary  to  others,  while  we  had  the  power  and  the  means  of  making 
our  valley  the  workshop  and  seat  of  mechanical  industry  for  the  world.  He  has  alarmed  Eastern 
men,  by  proving  that  the  supremacy  of  the  manufacturing  empire  must  soon  be  transferred  to 
the  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  and,  Mcordingly,  Eastern  eapital  and  labor  are  preparing  then* 
selves  for  the  emigration  thither.  In  England,  his  able  papers  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  manufacturers  and  capitalists  to  localities  in  the  South  and  Wast, 
adapted  for  manufactures,  and  have  elicited  interesting  speculations  from  their  economists  in 
regard  to  the  faiure  seats  of  cotton  manufactures  for  the  world.  The  man  who  can  impress  his 
•wn  convictions  on  the  minds  of  a  community,  and  turn  its  attention  to  their  true  interests  ; 
who  can  point  out  its  rewnrees,  and  arouse  and  direct  Its  industry  into  new  chadnela,  thus  ad- 
diif  to  the  happiaess  aad  prosperi^  of  millions,  is  a  purlot  aad  pablic  l>anafketar,  dasanriag 
cha  riekast  rewards  of  faoM  and  fratttoda. 
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appeared  among  them.  He  had  ample  op- 
poitonity,  in  hia  father's  practice,  to  acquaint 
Dimaeirwith  the  diaease.  Again,  in  1835, 
aooo  after  hia  graduation,  a  still  more  de- 
atructive  epidemic  visited  Natchez,  and  in  a 
similar  manner  broke  out  in  Washington. 
It  was  in  this  epidemic,  which  almost  de- 
▼aaUted  both  towns,  that  Dr.  Monette,  and 
Ida  friendly  compeer  and  rival,  Dr.  Cart- 
wright,  acquired  their  first  distinction. — 
Their  essays  on  the  subject  at  that  time,  and 
subeeqaently,  aoon  placed  their  reputation 
among  the  best  contributors  to  the  medical 
literature  of  the  day,  and  secured  for  them 
both  a  practice,  always  lucradve,  and  which, 
it  is  believed,  never  waned  while  they  chose 
to  attend  \U 

In  the  ^eara  1838  and  1839,  when  Natchez 
was  agam  ravaeed  by  yellow  fever.  Dr. 
Moaette  resumed  its  investigation,  and  pub- 
lished a  small  volume,  entitled  *'  Observa- 
tuma  on  the  epidemic  yellow  fevers  of 
Natchez  and  the  Southwest,  from  1817  to 
1839."  In  these  essays  he  deduces  the 
doctrine,  from  his  investigation  of  the  facts, 
that  the  epidemic  atmosphere  is  portable,  and 
may  generate  hn  epidemic  in  a  new  place, 
vnoer  favorable  circumstances.  It  was  un- 
der the  influence  of  these  views,  so  forcibly 
drawn,  and  generallv  read,  that  the  citizens 
of  Natchez  resolveo,  in  1841,  to  quarantine 
dieir  ciw, — a  pracdce  still  maintained  by 
tiiem,  wnenever  the  fever  prevailn  in  New- 
Orleans.  With  what  success,  let  the  facts 
qMak.  They  have  never  had  an  epidemic 
yellow  fever  in  Natchez,  since  1839,  while 
all  the  Tillages,  above  and  below,  small  and 
great,  have  been  several  limes  severely 
scoorged  by  it. 

As  early  as  the  year  1833.  Dr.  Monette 
commenced  the  great  work  of  his  life, — the 
••  Physical  Geography,  and  the  History  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley."  We  regret  to  say  that 
the  former  is  left  m  an  unfinished  condition. 
The  latter  has  been  several  years  before  the 
public,  and  has  taken  its  place  among  the 
▼aluable  historical  works  of  the  age. 

The  Physical  Geography  was  commenced 
many  years  before  he  entered  upon  the  his- 
torical part,  or  thought  of  adding  it  to  the 
Sropoeed  work.  As  early  as  the  year  1837, 
unng  which  year  the  writer  of  uiis  puper 
bad  tne  good  fortune  to  be  intimately  asso- 
ciated, in  studies  and  scientific  labors,  with 
Dr.  Monette,  this  work,  as  its  author  tliougbt, 
was  well  nigh  prepared  for  the  press  ;  and 
he  was  then  re-writing  it,  wiih  additions 
aod  notes,  a  second  time.  But  before  he 
could  complete  his  revision  and  copy,  new 
information,  which  he  was  constantly  obtain- 
ing, required  to  be  inserted  in  the  portions 
already  completed.  And  in  this  manner  the 
work  has  oeen  rewritten  and  enlarged 
several  thnes,  as  new  information  required  ; 
and  so  sedulously  anxious  was  its  author  to 

E've  it  the  greatest  possible  perfectnese,  that 
» could  never  consent  to  nand  it  over  to 
the  publishers.  Meanwhile  he  found,  in  his 
travels  and  iovestigntiuns  of  soil,  climate, 
— '* — '     1,  population,  settlement  and  in- 


dustry of  tha  valley,  that  he  eonld  not 
easily  separate  the  historical  from  the  physi* 
cal  part  of  hia  work. 

At  the  instance  of  some  of  hia  friends 
whose  judgment  he  valued,  but  with  some 
di£5dence  and  hesitation,  he  undertook, 
about  the  year  1841,  to  write  the  History  of 
the  Valley  as  a  aeparate  volume  of  his  work. 
But  before  it  was  completed,  he  found  his 
plan  would  make  two  large  octavo  volumes. 

This  was  a  work  much  sooner  prepared, 
because  most  of  the  fiicts  were  already 
written  in  detached  parts,  and  only  required, 
like  all  other  histories,  to  be  compiled,  re- 
vised, and  re-written,  in  the  language  of  the 
author.  It  was  published  by  die  Harpers 
in  1846. 

The  Physical  Geography  was  chiefly  un- 
written, and  required  much  travel  and  re- 
search in  its  preparation.  He  and  the  com- 
munis are  ooth  losers,  that  he  did  not  * 
publisn  it,  imperfect  as  it  was,  ten  years 
a^,  and  then  correct  and  enlarge  it  in  tjuture 
edidons.  Geogrophy  is  progressive  in  its 
nature,  and  reqmres  to  oe  urequently  re- 
written. 

We  sincerely  hope,  that  in  some  able 
hands,  the  work  may  soon  be  prepared  for 
publication.  It  will  form  two  large  octavo 
volumes. 

The  scope  of  the  work  is  such  as  to  entida 
it  to  the  name  of  "  Physical  Geography," 
in  its  fullest  sense.  The  height  of  moun- 
tains ;  the  elevation  of  plains,  uplands  and 
alluvions ;  the  force  of  torrents,  their  rate 
of  fall,  and  quantity  of  diachargo  ;  the  vari- 
ations of  climate,  its  humidity,  healthfulness, 
temperature,  and  general  and  local  meteoro- 
lo^;  the  natnral  productions  of  the  earth, 
mineral  and  vegetable  ;  forest  trees,  shrubs, 
medicinal  plants  and  waters ;  ngriculturc, 
and  its  variety  of  products,  both  local  and 
general ;  and  the  mode  of  culture  of  the 
several  great  staple  productions  ;  the  nadve 
inhabitants  of  the  valley,  their  manners, 
customs,  and  the  antiqaides  that  mark  the 
footsteps  of  the  earlier  races  of  men ;  the 
animals  peculiar  to  each  portion  of  the  valley, 
and  the  efiects  of  civilization  upon  the  native 
races  of  men  and  animals ;  the  conquest,  set- 
tlement, and  advance  of  states,  to  their  pre- 
sent condition  of  prosperity  and  enlighten- 
ment ;—  the&e,  and  onalogous  subjects,  are 
treated  in  a  most  elaborate  and  masterly 
manner ;  and  when  published,  will  be  found, 
we  think,  from  personal  examinations,  to 
form  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  ever 
given  to  the  public,  from  an  American  hand. 

Dr.  Monette  has  left  another  manuscript 
work  in  an  imperfect  form,  wLich  was  pro- 
bably abandoned,  or  postponed  for  some 
more  convenient  period.  It  is  devoted  to 
the  Physical  History  of  the  Human  Race, 
It  was  among  his  earlier  labors,  and  has,  we 
believe,  not  received  much  attention  since 
1837.  One  accompai)im<^?Mt  to  this  work 
would  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  geogra- 
phy, if  published.  It  was  a  set  of  maps, 
with  all  countries,  and  all  the  islands  of  the 
teas,  painted  in  the  exact  color  of  the  native 
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a  De  Bu" 


vojagn  of  Father  Sarqattle,  sad  of  ibe 
diocoverj  by  liim  of  Ibe  MiMienpiii  Hi™t. 

famiibed  Thevenot  tbe  text  of  hii  pnblici- 
lion,  in  IStfJ,  of  the  vojoae.  and  diKoreriei 
of  Father  Marquette  aiid  ofihe  Siear  JoUet. 


tight  of  Mod 
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_       brought'  111  over  manj  d; 
froin  France,  at  alM  did  Mr.  PerVim, 
digested    and    transcribed     seTcral 
t^umes  nt  hii  own  eipenio  for  the  Hi 
Gal  Sonirty.     Mr.  Oiyarre  hai  proeore 
portant  matter  fran  Spain. 


:ribed,  and  di 
"  I  difficaiij  ia  found  in  tracing  iu  rouie.  There 
■^  i<  alan  amang  the  papen  an  autognph  jonr- 
nal  by  Marquelle,  on  hii  lail  Tovige,  from 
'I  [he  23lh  ot^  October,  1874,  to  the  Sth  at 
,  April,  1673,  a  monch  berore  liia  aingolu 
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portant  dij^gveriBi.  Il  leeina  Mr.  Cati  hn-  ^j  j^^^^  MichicBn.  Alao^  a  eban  of  *■ 
ducoverefl  Iwenl)'  hye  VDlnme.  ol  manu-  yj„j„i  :  j  ^„  ^,  biaaeU.  iltnatrariiw 
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Virgima,  well  remarks  n^xm  these  tenden- 
ciea  of  southern  people : 

**  The  most  efficient  cause  which  has  ope- 
rated to  direct  so  much  of  southern  patronage 
to  the  supfKJTt  of  northern  publications,  la 
neither  their  greater  merit,  cheapness,  nor 
any  other  ground  of  actual  preference.  It 
is  to  be  found  in  the  system  of  agencies,  and 
especially  of  traveling  agents  for  some  of  the 
northern  publishers,  traversing  every  part  of 
our  country — and  who  are  enabled  to  do  so 
almost  free  of  expense,  by  living  on  hospi- 
tality— and  personally  and  urgently  solicit- 
ing subscriptions,  li^st  of  our  people  find 
it  difficult  to  repel  personal  solicitations- of 
diis  kind — and  still  more  when  urged  by  per- 
sons before  received  as  ^tranger•gueBtf>, 
•nd  welcomed  to  their  hospitable  boards — 
and  thus,  under  a  kind  of  duress,  they  will 
jield  to  the  bold  begging  for  a  northern  print 
the  aid  which  (either  from  carelessness  or 
indolence)  thatliad  not  voluntarily  offered  to 
die  better,  but  more  modest  and  quiet  claims, 
of  any  soaihem  publicauon.  Perhaps  there 
is  scarcely  one  of  my  present  auditors  who 
does  not  Know,  from  personal  experience, 
■omeihinf  of  the  operation  of  this  state  of 
^ngs.  It  is  full  time  to  change  this  hereto- 
fore usual  procedure.  It  is  full  time  for 
every  fanner  of  Maryland,  and  of  the  other 
•oathem  states,  who  has  heretofore  paid 
•neb  extorted  tribute  to  northern  publica- 
tioost  to  withhold  it,  and  direct  the  amount 
to  some  one  or  more  of  such  papers  in  his 
own  agricnlti^ral  region.  In  this  region  there 
are  already  some  of  the  best  of  existing  agri- 
cultural papers,  (which  it  would  bo  improper 
for  me  to  designate,)  and  notliing  is  required 
but  belter  general  support,  to  render  such 
papers  more  numerous,  and  of  very  far  more 
Deoeficial  operation." 


4.— GEORGIA  AGRICULTURAL  AKD  MICHAK- 
ICS'  FAIR. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Fair  will  be  held  on 
the  29th  and  31slof  Ootobernext,  at  Macon. 
Ik  will  bring  together  the  whole  of  Georgia, 
pans  of  Alabama,  South  Carolina,  and  Ten- 
nessee. The  committee  make  their  address 
to  the  whole  South.  Wc  are  glad  of  this. 
The  annual  fairs  in  Carolina  and  Georgia 
are  great  movements  in  advance,  and  must 
exercise  speedily  the  happiest  influences. 
We  shall  watch  these  fairs,  and  chronicle 
every  thing  that  is  said  or  done,  or  shown  at 
tliPm. 

The  Macon  Fair  will  be  on  a  scale  of 
magnificence  the  South  has  never  surpassed. 
la  mttters  of  industry,  Georgia  is  destined 
to  lead  us  far.  She  has  the  elements  nf 
energy,  ai<d  skill,  and  power,  and  always 
■wvrs  with  effect,  when  she  does  move. 

•  The  executive  committee  have,  through 
dM  aid  affiirded  by  the  proposition  of  Macon, 
appropriated  about  twenty-five  hundred  dol- 
lars already  to  the  premium  Hit  of  the  fair. 
T1>e  principles  adopted  in  the  offers  hsve 
befm  to  eoilect  and  diffuse  information  on 
and   other    subjects,   throogh 


means  of  premiums  for  essays  on  general 
sericulture,  adapted  to  the  soil  snd  climate 
of  the  South,  and  some  on  particular  sub- 
jects, ranging  from  fifty  to  twenty  dollars  for 
the  best  on  each  subject—  for  the  exhibition 
of  improved  agricultural  implements  and 
productions,  especially  for  those  which  the 
South  have. more  or  less,  allowed  themselves 
to  become  dependent  upon  the  North,  and 
for  improved  animals,  with  certificates  of 
the  mo<le  of  making,  or  producing,  or  breed- 
ing. The  same  pnnciple  and  influence  are 
carried  out  in  die  offer  of  premiun^s  for 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  specimens  of 
the  proiluctions  of  the  Sonth,  with  the  view 
of  diffusing  information  and  exciting  interest 
on  these  subjects,  and  tbua  encourage  tho 
South  to  make  herself  independent,  and 
keep  her  money  at  home  for  the  develop- 
ment of  her  own  resources,  and  the  improve- 
ment and  embellishment  of  her  own  country 
— a  elorious  country,  which  requires  only  the 
intelligence,  and  energies,  and  capital  of  her 
own  people  to  be  properly  applied,  to  make 
her  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  country." 

The  rail-roads  have  all  agreed  to  reduce 
their  rates  to  the  very  lowest  figure  for  travel 
and  freight  during  the  fair. 


5.— STEAM-BOAT  ZXPL0SI0K8. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New-Or- 
leans have  been  engaged  in  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  which  has  bectmie  one 
of  first  importance  throughout  the  West.  So 
frequent  and  frightful  have  been  the  losses 
of  late,  that  one  liad  better  face  the  cannon 
of  Duena  Vista  iliao  trust  himself  to  the 
raercy  of  Western  travel.  There  must  be 
some  practical  mode  of  reform.  Humanity 
should,  and  will  rule  higher  than  all  ques- 
tions of  interest. 

The  report  of  the  Chamber  concludes  with 
the  following  resolutions : 

1st.  Rcsofvcd,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Chamber,  a  large  number  of  the  explosions  of 
sieam-boilcrs  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  de- 
fective material  of  which  they  are  usually 
made. 

2d.  Resolved,  That  there  is  no  prospect 
of  having  this  dilHculty  obviated  until  the 
j  government  appoints  oflicers  to  inspect  and 
test,  and  stamp,  all  iron  to  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  boilers  used  in  boats,  for  locomo- 
tive and  other  purposes. 

lid.  Resolveit,  That  all  boilers  should  be 
subjected  to  semi-annual  examinations. 

4ih.  Resolved,  That  the  explosions  which 
do  not  originate  iu  deleciivc  boilers  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  unskilll'ulness,  negligence, 
or  recklessness  of  the  officers  having  charge 
of  them. 

5th.  Resolved,  That  it  will  be  necessary 
to  insure  the  proper  and  safe  management 
of  engines;  that  the  captain  and  engineers 
shall,  in  all  cases,  before  being  employed  on 
any  boat,  or  rail-road,  be  submitted  to  a  rigid 
examination, by  officers  appointed  and  sworo 
for  the  purpose,  by  the  government 

6ib.  iiesolved,  That  the  liceoaes  grontsd 
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by  the  examining  officers  Bhoald,  ^at  their 
discretion,)  be  renewed  annaally,  \n  order 
that  none  but  men  of  good  babitu  should  be 
employed,  where  there  are  so  much  life  and 
property  at  risk. 

7th.  Resolved,  That  the  president  of  this 
Chamber  be  requested  to  prepare  a  memorial 
to  Congress  in  behalf  of  this  Chamber,  to  be 
Mgned  by  him  as  such,  and  by  every  mem- 
ber of  this  Chamber,  setting  forth  the  neces- 
sity for  the  passage  of  a  law,  embracing  the 
following  provisions,  viz : 

That  inspectors  be  appointed  to  examine, 
test  and  stamp  with  a  government  stamp,  all 
iron  to  be  n^ed  in  the  construction  of  steam- 
boilers  as  aforesaid. 

That  it  be  made  felony  to  counterfeit  the 
rtamp,  or  to  use  unstamped  boiler-plMtc  in 
boilers,  or  to  conceal  the  plate  on  the  boiler- 
plate. 

That  boiler-heads  of  cast  iron  to  be  pro- 
hibited in  all  cases. 

That  no  boilers  shall  be  used  until  in- 
spected and  stamped  by  the  government 
inspector — that  all  boilers  shall  be  subjected 
to  a  semi-annual  examination ;  and  any  one 
using  a  condemned  boiler  on  a  steamboat, 
be  subjected  to  fine,  and  imprisonment  in  the 
penitentiary. 

That  examiners  be  appointed  to  examine 
annually  all  captains  and  engineers,  giving 
such  as  they  may  deem  competent,  licenses, 
setting  forth  that  they  are  skillful,  sober  and 

Student  men,  with  the  power  of  annulling 
le  licenses  during  the  year,  if,  from  any 
facts  coming  to  tlie  Knowledge  of  the  exam- 
iners, ihcy  shall  deem  them  unfit  for  the  posts 
they  occupy. 

That  both  inspectors  and  examiners  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  shall  receive  a  salary  from  the 
United  States. 

That  there  shall  be  on  the  engine  oi  every 
steam-boat  two  safety-valves  of  sufficient 
area— one  of  which  shall  be  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  engineer — a  mercurial  steam- 
gauge — and  in  every  boiler  or  flue,  one  or 
more  discs  made  of  alloy, melting  at  a  given 
temperature,  and  such  further  contrivances 
for  safety  as  in  the  wisdom  of  Congress  shall 
be  deemed  expedient. 

8th.  Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  this 
Chamber  be  directed  to  transmit  copies  of 
the  memorial  so  prepared  to  all  the  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  o!  the  Union,  reauesting 
their  co-operation  in  carrying  out  this  mea- 
sure. 


6. — SOURCES     OF     KEW-ORLEANS     POPULA- 
TION. 

We  have  often  heard  it  remarked  that 
New-Orleans  was  a  most  perfect  medley  of 
all  nations  and  peoples  under  Heaven.  The 
late  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
schools o( Municipa/ttt^ Nitmf/er  One^ some- 
what confirms  the  impression.  It  appears 
there  are  2,256  scholars  registered  : 

"  Of  the  scholars,  there  are  179  whose 
mother  tongue  is  the  French ;  909,  the  Eng- 


lish ;  308,  the  Genpan  ;  43,  the  Spanish ;  16, 
;he  Italian,  and  1  the  Polish  language.  1,163 
were  born  in  Louisiana  ;  306  in  other  states 
of  the  Union ;  269  in  France ;  227  in  Ger- 
many ;  167  in  Ireland ;  69  in  England  and 
Scotland;  16  in  Italy;  11  in  Spain;  8  in 
Mexico  ;  5  in  the  West  Indies  ;  4  in  Cuba ; 
3  in  Canada;  3  in  Belgium;  2  in  Switzer- 
land ;  I  in  Denmark ;  1  in  Polaadi  and  1  in 
Australia." 


7. — WRITINGS  OF   BISHOP  KNGLAND. 

Works  of  the  Right  Rev.  John  England, 
Bishop  of  Charleston.  By  his  successor, 
Right  Rev.  Ignatius  Reynolds.  5  vols. 
Baltimore:  John  Murphy  &,  Co.  New- 
Orleans  :  Thomas  O'DonnelL 

We  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  Bishop 
Reynolds  in  the  presentation  of  these  vol- 
umes. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  do  more  at  pres- 
ent than  give  an  abstract  of  their  contents, 
with  the  nope  at  another  time  of  reviewlne 
very  fully  the  miscellaneous  and  generu 
writings  of  Dr.  England,  and  his  very  able 
papers  ujpon  slavery  in  particular. 

The  Jirst  volume  includes  biographical 
sketches  and  obituary  notices  of  Bishop 
England,  and  a  series  of  his  letters  and  Es- 
says on  Dogmatic  and  Polemic  Theology. 

The  second  volume  contains  Letters  to 
Bishop  Bowen  on  a  Protestant  Catechism ; 
Letters  in  reply  to  a  Protestant  Catholic ; 
Letters  to  William  Hawley  on  the  Catholic 
Church;  Controversy  with  Mount  Zion 
Missionary ;  Reply  to  Paley  on  Penance 
and  Austerity ;  Interpretation  of  St.  Paul  j 
Essay  to  Daniel  O'Connell,  etc. ;  St.  Peter's 
Episcopate;  the  Papal  Power  of  Dispensa- 
tion ;  Ancient  Ecclesiastical  Privileges  and 
Immunities  ;  Moral  Character  of  the  Pon- 
tiffs ;  Letter  to  Gov.  Troup,  on  the  relation 
of  tlie  Papacy  to  the  Feudal  System ;  His- 
tory and  Doctrines  of  the  Waldenses,  Ac. 

The  third  volume  embraces  Letters  con- 
cemiuff  the  Roman  Chancery  and  the  Sale 
of  Indulgences,  between  Bishop  England 
and  the  Rev.  Richard  Fuller  of  South  Car- 
olina, published  in  the  Charleston  Courier. 
This  discussion  was  protracted  to  great 
length,  and  exhibited  m  the  highest  desree 
the  ability  of  the  contending  parties.  We 
recollect  the  very  wide  interest  that  was 
excited.  The  letters  of  both  parties  are 
given  in  full.  Contributions  to  tne  Ecclesi- 
astical History  of  America ;  Letters  on  the 
Catholic  Church  of  the  United  States  ;  Ac- 
count of  the  Diocese  of  Charleston  ;  Memoir 
of  Mary  Charles ;  Historical  Fragments  on 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Russia,  Tur- 
key, etc.;  Letters  to  Daniel  O'Connell; 
Miscellaneous. 

In  \he  fovrlh  volume,  The  Republic  in 
Danger—Letters  to  the  American  People ; 
Calumnies  against  Catholic  voters;  Reply 
to  Attack  on  the  Seminary  ;  Education  and 
Insanity  ;  Letters  from  Rome ;  Ignorance ; 
Superstitions  imputed  to  Catholics ;  Letter 
to  Chancellor  De  Saussare.    The  same  toI- 
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«iiR  embodies  Discoartes,  Pastoral  Letters, 
Addresses,  Orations,  etc. 

Ib  the  ^^4  volume  is  embraced  Essays 
«ad  Orations  on  Classics!  Rdacation,  Duel- 
Kof,  jEneas's  Descent  into  Hell,  etc.; 
Docaments  relating  to  the  case  of  William 
Hogan;  Harold  Correspondence;  Docu- 
ments relating  to  the  Burning  of  the  Charles- 
town  Convent ;  The  Nunnery  of  Montreal 
and  the  Disclosures  of  Maria  M(Nik,  etc. 

Bishop  England's  Letters  to  Mr.  Forsvth, 
•B  Domestic  Slavery,  which  are  publisced 
■t  length  in  the  third  volume,  are  among  the 
•blest  papers  ever  written  upon  the  subject, 
and  embrace  its  history  and  connection  with 
Christendom,  from  the  earliest  times.  Their 
inflaence  was  to  elevate  the  Bi«hop  very 
kigh  thmoghoiit  the  Southern  Sutes. 

Without  any  reli^ous  prejudices,  and 
with  a  high  appreciation  of  genius,  scholar- 
ship, and  character,  wheievrr  it  is  found, 
we  cannot  but  hope  that  this  work  will  have 
•  place  in  every  standard  library. 


8«— LATI  PUBLICATIONS. 

1.  Tke  Phantom  World :  The  History 
and  Philosophy  of  Spirits,  Apparitions,  &o., 
Slc  Car^  &.  Hare,  Philadelphia ;  Morgan 
&  Steel,  New-Orleans. 

This  is  a  qnaint  and  interesting  work, 
which  one  mnst  have  a  great  deal  ot  strong- 
headedness  to  read  at  midnight,  and  in  a 
lone  chamber,  with  some  pretty  heavy  sins 

{>ressing  upon  the  conscience.  Superstition 
brms  a  part  of  every  nature.  None  of  us 
are  free  finora  it.  None  of  us  feel  altogether 
easy  in  a  c[rave-yard  or  in  a  dark  hall. 
Priestly  confesses,  he  never,  to  his  last  days, 
KOI  over  the  ghost  stories  of  his  nursery. 
The  volume  before  us  is  translated  from  the 
French  of  Calraet,  with  many  notes  pre- 
fixed, etc.  The  subject  is  treated  pbilo- 
Mphically.  "  Everybody  talks  of  apparitions 
and  demons.  Many  exercise  great  faith — 
others  doubt  and  deride.  I  have  determined 
to  examine  this  matter.  In  the  first  part  I 
shall  speak  of  gf)od  angels ;  in  tiie  second, 
of  bad  angels ;  in  the  third,  of  tlie  appari- 
tions of  the  dead ;  in  the  fourth,  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  absent  living  men,  etc. ;  adding 
something  on  wizards  and  witches ;  on  the 
Sabbath  ;  oracles  ;  of  session  and  possession 
ok  demons,  etc." 

9.  J%e  Autobioarraphy  and  Memorials  of 
Capt.  Obiidxah  Cimgar ;  lor  fifty  years 
Mariner  and  Shipmaster  from  the  port  of 
New- York.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New- 
York  ;  J.  C.  Morgan,  New-Orleans. 

This  little  %vork  is  frnm  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Cbeever.  a  writer  of  acknowled^d  clo- 
<|aeDce  and  taste,  and  the  author  of  the  Isl- 
and World  of  the  Pacific— the  ••  Whale  and 
hit  Captors,"  etc.  Captain  Cougar  was  a 
roan  ol  most  devout  heart  and  exemplary 
course  of  life.  His  travels  were  extensive. 
VkmiB^  New-Orieaos  in  1820,  he  found 
tfainga  m  no  very  promising  state  religiously. 

7  VOL. 


"  I  learned  that  the  state  of  relicion  was 
melancholily  low ;  that  veiy  few  followers 
of  JeMis  were  to  be  found,  and  that  vice  and 
iniquity  greatly  abounded."    Thus  we  ver*. 

i.  Curran  and  hit  Coniemporcnie$.  By 
C^sries  Phillips,  Esq.  Harper  k.  Brothers ; 
snd  J.  C.  Morgan,  New- Orleans.  This  is 
an  old  and  well-known  work,  dressed  up  in 
a  new  and  improved  form  by  Mr.  Philfipe. 
A  fine  engraving  in  the  frontispiece,  exhibits 
Mr.  Corran's  broad  face,  true  to  life.  The 
whole  volume  is  replete  with  wit,  eloquence 
and  humor.  Every  one  will  re-pemse  it 
with  pleasure. 

4.  Butfman'i  Greek  Grammar.  From 
the  IPth  German  Edition.  By  Robinson. 
New-York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  J.  C. 
Morgan,  New-Orleans.  The  qualities  of 
progress  and  improvement,  which  secured 
to  the  Qrammnr  of  Buttman  an  almost  ex- 
clusive currency  in  his  own  country,  during 
his  life  time,  have  enabled  it  to  maintain, 
unimpaired,  its  high  standing  in  the  Oerman 
schools  and  universides  since  his  death. 
The  frequent  and  large  editions  which  have 
been  published,  testify,  conclusively,  that  it  is 
still,  as  it  has  been  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, "The  Classical  amd  National 
Greek  Grammar  or  Germany." 

5.  The  Fruit  Garden,    By  P.  Barrey. 

Charies  Scribner,  New- York  ;  T.  L.  White, 
New- Orleans. 

A  handsome  volume,  with  150  illustra- 
tions, on  the  physiology  of  fruit-trees ;  pro- 
pagation, pruning,  plautinff,  etc. ;  arrange- 
ment of  orchards,  etc.  It  should  be  popular 
at  the  South,  where  such  a  treatise  has  long 
been  needed,  to  aid  us  in  our  infant  assays. 
The  South  has  greatly  neglected  her  true 
interests  here,  as  in  many  other  matters, 
though  evidences  of  reform  are  more  fre- 
quent. Among  the  subjects  treated  are 
s<uls,  manures,  propagation,  pruning,  the 
nursery,  descriptions  ot  fruits,  gathering  and 
preservotion  ot  fruits,  diseases  and  insects, 
garden  implements,  etc. 

6. — Hurrygraph*^  or  Sketches  of  Scenery, 
Celebrities  ond  Society,  taken  from  life,  by 
N.  Parker  Willis.  New -York  :  Charles 
Scribner.  New-Orleans:  T.  L.  White. 
18.*>1. 

There  is  so  much  of  the  ad  captandum 
rtUgUi  in  this  title,  tliat  we  have  very  little 
disposition  to  go  further.  Hurrygraph  is  a 
spurious  coinage  of  Mr.  Willis,  by  woich  he 
means  the  papers  included  are  the  epheme- 
ral ones  which  have  appeared  in  his  weekly 
paper.  If  they  were  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion, they  deserved  at  least  a  decent  tide. 

The  subjects  sre,  of  course,  very  numer- 
ous, comprising  the  editorials  of  a  long 
period.  His  sketch  of  Edgar  Poe,  consider- 
ing tlie  relation  which  subsisted  between 
the  two,  will  be  read  with  interest  In 
speaking  of  the  opera,  Mr.  Willis  finds  oo* 
casion  to  pay  a  compliment  to  Southern  so- 
ciety. '*  We  were  much  stroek,  aa  we  pre- 
sume others  were  who  were  present,  at  the 
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air  of  Buperiority  given  to  the  niascaline 
portion  of  the  audience,  by  the  presence  of 
the  Ur^e  number  of  Southern  genUemen. 
The  leisnre  tu  grow  to  fall  stature,  and  a 
mind  not  overworked  with  cares  and  lousi- 
ness, certainly  have  much  to  do  with  the 
s^le  and  bearing  of  a  race/'  &c.,  &c. 

7,^CAristian  Purity  Bv  Rev.  R.  S. 
Foster,  with  an  introduction  by  Edward  S. 
James,  D.D.  Harper  &  Brothers.  A  vol- 
ume of  useful  and  devotional  instruction, 
in  which  the  spiritually-minded  wil!  find 
ample  food,  and  the  gay  and  thoughtless 
mach  that  will  recommend  to  tliem  the  pure 
and  beautiful  system  of  the  cross. 

8. — Deaiingn  with  the  Inqtiuition,  or  Papal 
Rome — her  Priests  and  her  Jesuits,  with 
Important  Disclosures,  by  the  Rev.  Gia- 
cintn  Achiili,  D.  D.,  late  a  Dominican. 
Harper  &  Brothers.  Morgan  :  New-Or- 
leans. 

This  is  a  volume  of  disclosures,  of  a 
somewhat  higher,  but  similar  character,  to 
those  of  the  celebrated  Maria  Monk.  Zea- 
lots will  run  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 
The  volume  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  do- 
ings of  the  Inquisition  in  tne  19th  century, 
asd  with  the  Jesuits,  who  are  at  all  times  a 
fit  and  conspicuous  mark  for  the  archers. 
Polemical  theology,  however,  does  not  come  ' 
within  the  scope  of  our  work. 

9,— The  tVtfe's  Sister.— A  Novel. 

10. — London  Labor  and  the  London  Poor. 
Part  V.  I 

II.— Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the  Revolu- 
tion.—Pert  XIII.  , 

12. — Monthly  Magazine  for  May. 
These  are  from  Harper  and  Brothers. 

Itondon  Ijobort  ice,  is  one  of  the  most ! 
deeply  interesting  works  of  the  age.  The  ' 
author,  Henry  Mahew,  has  gone  down  into 
Uie  lowest  depths  of  society,  and  furnishes 
a  mass  of  information  upon  the  buttinesa  of 
the  street-hawkers  and  showmen,  musicians, 
costermongers,  watermen,  dec,  of  London, 
which  has  never  before  been  in  prinL  The 
author  has  devoted  extraordinary  labor  to 
the  subject.  The  monthly  maeazine  is  il- 
lustrated, among  other  things,  with  a  portrait 
of  our  contemporary,  George  W.  Kendall, 
of  the  New-Orieans  Picayune. 

13. — The  Farmer' »  Guide  to  Scientijie 
emd  Practical  Agriculture.  By  Henry 
Stephens,  author  ol  the  Book  of  the  Farm. 
New- York :  Leonard  Scott  &  Co.  Morgan, 
New-Orleans.  To  be  completed  in  twenty - 
two  numbers  at  twenty -five  cents  each,  or  $5 
complete.  We  have  Nos.  17  and  18.  The 
publishers  state : 

''Having  now  obtained  the  concluding 
aheeu  of  Uie  "FaRmir's  Guide."  we  shall 
proceed  to  issue  the  numbers,  so  as  to  com- 
plete the  work  before  the  first  of  July.  We 
find  there  are  about  200  pages  more  than 
die  work  was  first  intended  to  occupy;  but, 
la  order  diat  the  price  shall  not  exceed  $5, 


we  have  concluded  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  remaining  numbers  to  96  pages«  instead 
of  64,  so  as  to  bring  the  work  within  tlie  ori- 
ginal proposition  of  22  numbers,  the  price 
remaining  the  tame.  When  thus  complet- 
ed, it  will  contain  over  1600  pages. 

14. —  The  Manujacture  of  Sleel^  containing 

the  Practice  and  Principles  employed,  &c. 

By  Frederick  Overman.    Philadelphia  : 

Carey  &  Hart, 

The  Americans  compare  favorablv  in 
mtat  branches  of  manufacture,  and,  inaeed, 
eclipse  other  nations,  except  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  steel.  Yet  we  have  materials  in 
abundance,  and  of  excellent  quality,  for  the 
purpose,  and  it  needs  but  proper  application 
lo  insure  success. 

We  are  indebted  to  J.  B.  Steel,  New-Or- 
leans, for  a  copy  of  this  handsomely  executed 
work,  and  for  a  copy  of  his  catalogue,  by 
which  it  appears  he  has  on  hand  a  large 
quantity  of^  scientific,  literary,  and  philoso- 
phical works,  &.t, 

15. — Book  of  Oratory. — Extract  in  Prose 
and  Verse,  from  American  and  English 
orators,  divines,  poets,  sutesmen,  etc  ,  for 
colleges  and  academies.  By  Edward  C. 
Marshall,  of  New-York. 
Among  the  selections  are  Clay,  Calhoun, 
Webster,  Everett,  Wirt.  Randolph,  Mc- 
Duffie,  Legare,  Prentiss,  etc.     The  book  is 

Sublished   by   Appleton  &  Co.,  and  J.  B. 
teel,  New-Orleans. 

16. — Dictionary  of  Mechanics  and  Enei- 
neering,  Nos.  28  and  29  These  brine  the 
work  down  to  letter  P.  New- York  j 
Appleton  Sc  Co. ;  J.  B.  Steel,  N.  Orleans. 


9. — PERIODICALS,  &C. 

Nete- Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical 
Saumal. 

Charleston  Medical  Journal. 

SiUi man's  Journal,  New- Haven. 

Banket' s  Magazine,  Boston. 

Bfachcood's  Magazine. 

We»tminslcr  Review. 

Plough,  Loom  and  Anvil^  Phila. 

American  Union.  Jackson,  Miss. 

Democratic  Review,  New-York. 

Franklin  Insfitute  Journal,  Phila. 

Southern  Literary  Messenger,  Rich- 
mond. 

Western  Journal,  St.  Louis. 

Literary  Worlds  New- York. 

Rail-Road  Journal,  New-York. 

Southern  Quarterly  Review,  Charleston. 

These  valuable  and  standard  works  sre 
promptly  on  our  table.  Dr.  Hester  is  now 
sole  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  IV.  O.  Me- 
diced  Jovmaly  and  his  work  grows  in  favor 
and  usefulness.  Dr.  Cartwright's  paper  on 
Diseases  of  Negroes,  we  have  begun  repub- 
lishing in  parts  from  this  Journal.  The 
Charleston  Medical  Journal  has  ^  paper  on 
Fecundity  of  Africans  and  Caucasians  com- 
pared ;  and  9,  on  Hybridi^  in  Animals, 
dcc^   bj  Doctor  Morton  of  Philadelphia, 
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Bnd  Dr.  Bachman  of  ChariMton.  These  we 
ahdl  extract  from  hereafter.  In  Siltiman't 
xfbimuU  wo  Bnd  Aboriginal  Monnments  by 
daoier — Mammoth  Cave,  by  Sillimao — Co- 
ral Reefs,  bv  Dana ;  this  we  shall  extract 
from;  and  also  Nodces  of  Florida  Keys, 
tpy  Taomey.  The  other  papers  are  very  nn- 
merous  and  Talaable  npon  every  branch  of 
science.  Every  seholar  m  the  country  should 
be  prond  to  sustain  this  magnificent  work. 
The  Banker's  Magazine  we  hare  noticed 
separately  in  another  place.  BlacJtwood  for 
May  embraces  **  Some  American  Poets/'  an 
interesting  paper  on  Longfellow,  Bryant, 
Whittier,  Lowell,  Holmes,  &c. ;  My  Noirel, 
No.  9 ;  Book  of  the  Firm ;  Modem  State 
Trials.  The  H^esTrntnsf^  includes  Modem 
Ballad  Writers,  Campaigns  in  Italy,  Miss 
Martinean,  Diplomatic  B^form,  Ministerial 
Crisis,  &c.  These  are  the  chief  republica- 
tions of  Leonard  Scott  &  Co.  The  PlougK, 
Loom,  A;c.,  is  continued  wich  its  usual  ability, 
by  J.  8.  Skiuner,  since  the  death  of  his  la- 
mented father.  The  American  Union  is 
deroted  to  tlie  cause  of  the  Compromise  and 
the  Union  in  Mississippi,  and  is  edited  by 
H.  R.  Anstm.  The  Democraiie  Review  re- 
commends itself  by  the  most  valuable  poli- 
tical, literary,  and  commercial  papers.  The 
Southern  Ldterary  Messenger  is  conducted 
with  marked  ability,  by  J.  R.  Thompson, 
and  is  a  very  veteran  in  southcm  literature. 

10.  Farmer's  Guide.  S9  numbers,  of  64 
pages  each,  18  steel  engravings  and  600 
wood  cuts — 25  cents  each  No.,  or  $5  com- 
plete. The  work  is  by  the  well-known 
Henry  Stephens.  FubUntiers,  Leonard  Scott 
&  Co. :  New-York.  We  have  No.  16,  on 
potatoes,  hay,  wheat,  cheese,  butler,  etc. 

11.  NortABritish  Review^  Februarv,18ol. 
Blackwood^  April  and  March,  1851.  kepub- 
lifehed  by  Leonard  Scott  &  Co.,  Ni'w-York, 
and  sold  by  J,  C.  Morgan,  New-Orleans, 
Blackwood  contains  an  able  leader  in 
March,  on  the  Internal  Dangers  to  Great 
Britain.  The  North  Britibh  reviews  Lyell's 
Travels  in  the  United  Slates,  and  gives  a 
splendid  paper  on  the  Gold  Mines. 

12.  International  MagaztJuSoT  March — 
Harms'  Magazine,  for  April — Democratic 
Rrvtcto,  for  April,  with  a  portrait  of  G.  W. 
Wright,  member  of  Congress  from  Califor 
nia — IVestern  Journal  "St.  Louis — Apple- 
tons*  Mechanics'  Magazine^  New- York — 
Literary  Worlds  etc.  etc. 

13.  Bankers' Magazine.  Boston  :  J.  Smith 
Homans.  We  have  the  April  number,  which 
contains  a  synopsis  of  the  laws  of  every 
state  in  the  Union,  relating  to  Interest,  Usu- 
ry Laws,  Dama^^es  on  Excltanges,  with 
statutes  and  decisions.  Published  monthly, 
$S  per  annum.  The  work  contains  in  its 
series,  published  entire,  but  which  may  be 
had  of  the  book-sellers  in  separate  volumes  : 

L  McCuLLocH  ON  Interest,  Usury, 
MoviT,  Coins,  A:c    Price,  75  cu. 


IL  Chronicles  of  London  Stock  Ex- 

CHANGB.     75  cu. 

III.  Gilbert's  Treatise  on  Barking, 
Price,  92  50. 

IV.  Bankino  Laws  of  MASSACHi7tKTTt. 
v.  Complete  List  or  all  the  Banki 

IN  THE  U.  States  and  STATisxies. 

VL  Bankers'  Common-Place  Book. — 
50  cents. 

The  four  first  named  works  are  standard 
authorities,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  bank  officer,  banker  or  merchant,  in 
America.  They  are  published  in  handsooM 
style,  by  G.  P.  Putnam,  New- York,  and  A. 
Hart,  Philadelphia.  In  addition  to  these 
important  works,  we  would  notice  Willis* 
Bank  Note  List,  published  monthly,  by 
Willis  A:  Co.,  Bankers,  Boston.  $1  50  per 
annum.  The  April  No.  contains  Money 
Market  and  Foreign  Trade  of  Boston-— all 
new  Counterfeits — Stocks  in  New- York  for 
every  month  of  I8r)0 — Panic-makers — Uaaiy 
Laws — Par  Redemption — Silver — Unciir« 
rent  Money.  &c.  &c. 

We  cordially  recommend  the  Bankers' 
Magazine,  which  has  now  been  published 
for  several  years,  to  the  patronage  of  the 
country,  and  will  most  cheerfully  act  fur  our 
friend,  the  editor,  in  furnishing  it,  or  any  of 
the  above  works,  to  any  one  that  may  order 
them. 

14.  Southern  Parlor  Magazine,  Mobile, 
Ala.  32  poges  monthly.  $1  per  annum. 
We  have  tne  prospectus  of  this  work,  which 
Strickland  &  Reagan,  Mobile,  propose  to 
publish  if  sufficient  inducement  otters.  The 
work  will  be  devoted  to  literature,  science, 
and  improvement,  embranng  original  essays, 
biogrnpbiral  and  critical  sketches  of  artists, 
authors,  clergymen,  philanthropists,  history, 
natural  sciences,  useful  arts,  sacred  sketchesL 
society,  travel,  poetry,  moral  tales,  and 
translations,     e^uccess  to  the  enterprise. 

15.  Heriot's  Mapazine^  Charleston.  Bi- 
monlhf.y.  Devoterl  to  education,  literature, 
progress,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  other  'in- 
terestine  and  inKtruciive  matters  We  re- 
gret having  misplaced  the  prospectus  of  the 
work,  which  our  friend,  Edwin  Heriot,  of 
Charleston,  intends  to  publish  as  soon  as  his 
lists  are  complete.     The  work  will  be  $2 

{)er  annum.  We  have  known  Mr.  Heriot 
or  many  years,  as  an  accomplislied  gentle- 
man ami  polite  scholar,  and  have  no  doubt, 
with  his  editorial  experience,  acquired  in 
the  Lady's  Book,  he  will  make  a  most  ac- 
ceptable literary  offering  to  his  native 
South. 


16. — southern  colleges. 

We  published  some  months  ago  a  list  of 
Southern  Colleges,  and  expressed  the  fear 
that  our  statistics  might  not  be  found  correct 
in  every  respect.   We  shall  re-pnblish  when 
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til   corrections  are   made ;  meanwhile  we 
uuKHince: 

Tbe  University  of  Virginia  has  10  pro-  j 
fesiort,  and  374  students  lor  1651 ;  of  these 
rtadentu,  271  are  from  Virginia,  28  from  Ala- 
bama, 12  from  Louisiana,  11  from  Missis- 
lippi,  9  from  Tennessee,  9  from  South  Caro- 
lina, 6  from  Ohio,  etc.,  etc. 

Univerfity  of  Aiabama :  9  professors,  and 
91  students  for  1851 ;  chiefly  from  Alabama 
mod  Mississippi 

By  an  oversight,  we  omitted  mention  of 
die  Univertity  of  Mississippi,  at  Oxford, 
which  is  now  in  successful  operation  ;  bat  in 
regard  to  which  we  rejgret  not  having  par- 
ticuUrs. 

As  we  stated  before,  it  would  give  us 
much  pleasure  to  publish  the  circulars  of 
erery  institution  of  learning  at  the  South,  in 
oar  advertising  columns. 


17. — MORTALITY  OF  NEW-0RLEAIC8. 

We  are  indebted  to  our  friend,  J.  C.  Sim- 
onda,  M.  D.,  for  his  laborious  and  most  use- 
ftd  analysis  of  tbe  mortuary  tables,  prepared 

§r  the  Board  of  Health  of  New-Orleans. 
r.  8imonds  has  condensed  the  tables  of  the 
Board  into  about  one-sixth  of  the  space  oc- 
cupied, and  so  shapes  them,  that  it  is  possible 
to  deduce  some  conclusions.  The  Board 
should  adopt  his  plan  for  another  year.  Dr. 
Simonds  has  collected  an  immense  amount  of 
data  upon  the  mortality  of  New-Orleans,  as 
compared  with  other  cities ;  and  we  respect- 
fnlly  suggest  to  the  authorities  the  import- 
ance of  obtaining  and  publishing  his  facts,  for 
gratuitous  distribution.  Public  attention 
would  be  at  once  aroused  to  the  fearful  and 
ag^pravated  causes  of  disease  and  death  ex- 
iatiog  in  New-Orleans,  and  the  remedy. 

It  appears,  that  in  New-Orleans  and  La- 
fayette in  1850,  there  were  8,086  deatlis  ;  of 
these  1,426  were  of  cholera,  107  of  yel- 
low fever,  intemperance  103,  suicide  10,  old 
ago  74,  consumption  674,  or  of  all  long  dis- 
•aaes  908. 

Dr.  Simonds  classifies  the  diseaaes  of  last 
jear  aa  follows  :* 


Unspeeified . . . 767 

Speeifled 7319 

8086 

k.  Zsmotic 3323 

BL  Sporadic 3586 

C.  Exiamal 410 

7319 

1.  Epidemic 1013 

9l  Endemic 3181 

3.  Moooxysmal....l29 

3323^: 

4.  Variable 548 

5u  Nervous 1068 

8.  Respiratory 908 

7.  Circulatory 71 

a  DigasUve 489 


9.  Urinary 15 

10.  Of  Males 1 

11.  Of  Females .57 

12.  Loeouioiive 23 

13.  IntegumoDtary..  8 

14.  Of  senses 

15.  Old  age 74 

16.  Stillborn 324 

17.  Casualties 248 

18.  Exopathic 33 

19.  Esopathic 120 

20.  Treatment 9 

410 


16. — SOUTHERZf  WATKRIRC-PLACK8. 

Now  that  the  summer  season  has  fully  ael 
in,  our  citizens  will  be  flocking  to  the  vari- 
ous fashionable  or  healthful  retreats,  which, 
in  the  progress  of  improvement,  have  been 

growing  up  throughout  the  South.  We  hope 
nat  they  will  be  content  with  these  ;  and  if 
they  are  not  ^ood  enough,  make  them  better 
by  a  substantial  patronage.  Every  state  haa 
quite  a  number  of  these  retreats.  In  Ken« 
tucky,  there  are  the  ''Drennons"  and  "Har- 
risonburg" Springs;  in  Tennessee,  "Har- 
den's  Springs;"  in  Arkansas,  the  *'Hot 
Springs  •;'  in  Mississippi,  "  Cooper's  Well," 
'*  the  Artesian,"  noticed  among  our  adver- 
tisements, and  *' Mississippi  Springs;"  in 
Alabama,  "Bladen's  Springs;"  in  Georgia, 
"  Rowland"  and  "  Madison ; '  in  North  Caro- 
lina, "  Hot  Springs"  and  "  Sulphur  Springs ;" 
in  South  Carohna,  "Sullivan's  Island," 
"  Glenn's  Springs,"  etc. ;  in  Virginia — but 
everybody  is  familiar  with  the  unrivalled 
springs  of  Virginia;  and  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  or  coasts  of  Miasiasippi,  Alabanui 
and  Louisiana,  there  are  '*Foint  Clear," 
"Pass  Christian,"  " Biloxi,"  " Pascagoula," 
"  Lost  Island,"  etc.  Many  of  these  we  no- 
ticed in  our  number  for  September,  1850, 
and  as  we  shall  visit  several  of  them  the 
coming  summer,  our  intention  is  to  fumiah 
sketches  which  may  not  prove  uninteresting* 
We  shall  thank  otners  for  similar  services. 
Another  year,  we  hope  to  include  in  our  ad- 
vertising columns  nouces  of  all  the  watering- 
places  of  the  South. 


19.— TRADITIONS  OF  LOUISIANA. 
The  following  paper  was  received  by  as  a  year 
or  two  ago,  and  misplaced  in  our  portfolio.  We 
thank  tbe  author  for  his  pains,  and  shall  be 
pleased  for  him  to  keep  his  promise  to  prepare 
sketches  of  a  similar  character  for  our  pages, 
showing  the  "olden  time  in  Louisiana.*'  We 
oxteod  the  invitation  also  freely  to  others,  and 
regret  the  delay  that  occurred  in  this  instanee.— 
[Enrroa.] 

J.  D.  B.  Ds  Bow,  Esq. : 

Sir,— Presuming  that  you  entertain  a  partiality 
for  amusing  anecdotes  of  the  past  history  of  our 
state,  permit  me  to  communicate  the  fbUoving, 
which  I  hope  may  be  aooeptable  to  your  readers : 
Immediately  after  the  late  war  with  Great 
Britain,  in  the  year  181S,  the  Parish  of  Avoyel- 
les was  comparatively  thinly  settled  by  Creoles, 
or  Acadians,  who  then  principally  inhabited  the 
prairies.  There  were  also  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  different  tribes  of  Indians,  who,  aware  of 
their  nnmerieal  strength,  were  at  times  over- 
bearing and  insolent  towards  the  whites,  so 
much  as  to  keep  the  Utter  eonstaatly  on  the 
alert  and  in  bodily  fear. 


*  Wa  shall  givo  his  tables  in  lUI  oast  asontk. 
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At  that  critical  period,  the  Hon.  Alexaodor 
Plaachi,  (then  Puriab  Judge,)  a  brother  to  Gen. 
J.  B.  Plascht,  of  your  dty,  onr  etteemed  Lient. 
Ooreraor,  waa,  I  belioYo,  a  colonel  of  the  state 
This  fentlonaa  waa  informed,  in  an 
aaanor,  by  one  J— M*****,  (who,  by 
the  byo,  vaa  of  an  oeeentric  character.)  that  a 
larga  aad  powerful  body  of  Indiana,  painted,  in 
warrion*  attire,  with  artna,  fte.,  meditated  an 
imflMdiate  attack  npon  the  whole  white  popu- 
lation, and  that  they  were  atationed  near  tbc 
aatranee  of  Old  River,  which  liea  about  one  or 
twomileaeastof  the  prairiea.  Feara  were  enter- 
tained of  an  attaeic  in  the  aifht-mnd  therefore, 
aa  aooa  as  the  alarm  vaa  firen,  Col.  Planch^ 
loet  DO  time  in  eanaiag  tho  white  population  to 
raa^etveiia  at  acme  oonvaaient  place— and  all 
tboae  capable  of  bearlaf  arma  were  duly  organ- 
ised into  a  battalioa.  TIm  eoloaela,  lieutenant- 
coloaaia,  captaji^  iBiJtMa,  Ace,  who  had  Jost  re- 
cnmod  from  the  battio  of  New-Orleaaa,  were 
afaia«alled  apoa  to  aaanoM  command  of  this 
littlo  army.  The  gimnm,  cries,  Ac,  of  the  women 
aad  ehildraa,  at  tha  departara  for  tba  saagninary 
fray  of  hasbanda  and  flubara,  eoald  be  heard 
aftr  oil;  each  was  tba  gaaaral  alarm.  Every 
(hiag  was  la  coaAiaioa.  Tba  •aomy  ware  at 
their  vary  daora. 

Ereiy  §«•>  war-vaapoab  or  oCbor  article  of 
ammaaitioa  that  eanid  be  foaad,  bad  been  col- 
lected, and  no  tioM  was  lo«t  in  pntthig  ihiags 
into  condition  from  the  moment  the  alarm  had 
been  given. 

Slowly  the  gallant  liitio  band  of  Romnna 
moved  step  by  »tep  towards  the  scene  of  uetion 
with  determined  hearts — where  the  toint.kawli 
waa  awaiting  to  i*erform  its  inharoan  and  bar- 
barous ofBce- where  the  frightful  war  whoop  aad 
jrells  of  the  savage  red  men  could  be  heard 
reverberating  through  lone  and  Mlitary  forests — 
and  where  nothing  but  scalps  were  to  be  the  re- 
wards of  the  day's  conflict  and  toila. 

The  informant  (M.)  waa  ordered  by  the  com- 
manding oflcer  lo  take  tbe  lead,  for  the  parpese 
of  pointing  oat  where  he  had  seen  traces  of 
M«4y  e  wmrri0r».  Am  tba  little  band  wended  iu 
way  cowarda  the  fleld,  !!•***«  begaa  to  neglect 
his  stepa,  aatil  impereepCibly  be  soon  foaad  biaa- 
aelfia  tbe  rear  of  tbe  army.  Oae  of  bis  brothers 
bciag  aa  oAoer  ia  eoiamaad,  aoticing  his  Bum- 
ner,  accoated  bim  ibaa,  ia  a  low  voice : 

"  J.,  did  jrou  in  reality  see  the  Indiaao  in  a 
warlike  attire?  if  yea  did  not,  let  me  know,  and 
I  will  intercede  aad  amist  yoa  in  extricating 
yourself  oat  of  the  difllcuky,  if  possible.*' 

"Well,**  repiied  he,  "I did  mot!  I  had  no 
idea  the  Joke  would  have  genA  so  far — wbnt 
shall  I  dof*'    AAer  remonstrating  with  him  for 


his  unpardonable  conduct,  "  I  foresee,"  hia 
brother  rejoined,  '*  what  is  about  to  happen, 
through  your  own  fault.  Although  you  most 
justly  deserve  the  censure  of  the  whole  com- 
pany—and in  fact,  nothiog  will  satisfy  them  but 
severe  corporal  punishment,  yet,  the  only  thing 
that  can  save  you,  will  be  to  act  the  part  of  aa 
idiot,  and  when  we  reach  that  tree,  exclaim, 
'  There  they  are — there  they  are— I  see  the  In- 
dituujlifing  in  ike  air^  '  "  ifc. 

There  was  never  an  ape  in  all  Africa  that  cut 
up  such  antics  in  the  same  time  than  did  J.  The 
advice  of  his  brother  had  succeeded.  The 
"brave  soldiers"  could  do  nothing  but  return 
with  quickened  steps  to  their  peaceful  homes— 
satisfied  that  J*****  was  as  nsad  as  a  March  hare ; 
and  from  that  day  to  this,  thank  God,  we  have 
heard  no  more  of  Manage  wiurriort  hting  of  tkt 
entrtmee  0/  OU  River,    Youra,  Ac, 

FariMk  of  FermiUnm,  FaASTas. 

Faaa  Ohriatian  Hotel. 

This  well-known  establisbamnt  re-opeaa  this 
day  for  the  reception  of  viaitora.  During  tbe 
spring,  alterations  have  been  made  in  tbe  gentle- 
BMn'a  department,  which  caanot  fail  to  give 
satiffisctioB.  Attached  to  tbe  premlaea  are  bath- 
iag-hoasea,  bowling -alleya,  bilBard-room,  piatol* 
gallery  aad  staMea. 

aATSS  or  BOABIX 

By  the  day $2  00 

By  the  week,  for  transient  visitors $12  50 

By  the  month  nr  »ea*on,  at  »uch  rates  a^  moy  be 
airrced  on,  predicated  upon  tbe  number  of 
rooms  required,  and  length  of  time  occupied, 
and  at  at  low  a  price  as  any  house  ou  the 

e 

coasU 

It  is  the  determination  of  the  underpinned  to 
maintain  the  rcputatiou  of  this  hoube  in  all  its 
department*,  and  no  exertions  will  be  hpared  to 
give  satisfaction  to  iu  numerous  patrons. 

The  amil-boats  Oregon,  Califonita,  Florida, 
8t  Char  lea,  aad  Mobile,  to  and  from  Mobile, 
atop  at  tbe  Pasa  daily,  aa  advertl»ed. 

Attached  to  tbe  Hotel  b  an  Academy,  under 
the  saperiateadeace  of  R.  H  S|pNair,  Esq.,  of 
New-Orleans. 

The  Nenrtceaof  three  resident  PhyKicians,  of 
well-kBowB  repntatioM,  eaa  be  obtained  at  all 
times. 

R.  H.  MoNTOOMBBV,  Manager. 

fty*  Letters  and  newspapers  left  at  the  oflkes 
of  R.  Geddes,  Esq..  BankPUce,  and  Mills  Jud- 
»oa,  E*q.,  corner  of  Canal  and  Caiup  sireeU.  are 
forwarded  daily. 

PaM  Ckristinn.  May  31,  1851. 
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MANUFACTURING  TOWNS  OF  THE  SOUTH.  ■ 

FKATT9VILLE,  Ali^IiicaiiB«llnBirithilHilluiinii>i>ii>,inpnHatiiflii'riKUariiiunMtii 

!■  rotHniiirr.  '  Rn^li  [7 Mrf Prut'i  rMdmce,  >  hill  tha  Kolt^l.  whi^<  liu  It^r^  u  Ilis  lap, 
■inl  piulrd  is  •insi.  ETer|'<l<li>l  la  In  ■  •tyt*  of  Banlimi  ud  b«iii]>.  T)i*  Rieurr  k  ISO  fim 
Idhk,  wIu  main  of  tbmiiiid  roar  niiriu  hltb,  sul  prodncHDnaburfiiDd  iIiimiIdii,  Tli«;iM 
r«ls>;  i>  cumiieud  willi  ihecDIUui.  IbutpRHnlIng  u  taUrt  range  of  buUdlnH  300  feil  wiit. 
Th'  l*D  F>ei«lH  ■niploy  alwiil  HM  liudi,    Tha  ■nnuil  pnvliiu  of  cqiiod  glni  wtaich  ore  UHd  ill 

tiM  balli  In  Alabu'iT'Tba  pnpDlalioii  ii  WO.'  Tlura  in  (hn*  cbnl^iZ  Ivi™^' run* 

.■.__ 1 u__  |»oniulhiitiupt,iiii!iiil)'.(i'«  dwelliii|t>.    Til  loliiibiuinu»f»iiinjilo]r»a 

icuiret,  md  uie  oj' "-'*-—  "■-"*  — .  — -u — —  — .^ia^* 
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MANUFACTURING  TOWNS  OP  THE  SOUTH. 

PRATTBVrLLCAlL— lncDDa«Uaa>l(litlialllailnllaiK,v<tpru«l>rbirfuU(iriiiur«tta 

■lurplain'^d  Id  v'in/>.  Bra^ik'ng  U  Tn "(t'l*  or  musut'iiid  twyuly."  The'ruUr?  Ii  ISO  hsi 
luii(.  >'iiK  wlKp  of  Ibriaimd  Ibar  uarlm  Ufb,  hiI  produen  oiBibiirin  and  >hHlini>.  TlisrlB 
btlary  i>  canincMd  wllb  the  callad.  Ibna  prEHBlinf  in  anllni  ntpt  oS  bulMiDji  310  ftuil  oidii. 
IT  IvB  nmlario  cmpW  (hcniiSOII  haiidi.  Til*  UKUilprcdiKIorcollangiiiK'hkli  •nUHdiill 
BnrtlMSniith,  l>SI»,ud  Uu  uxal  xunlxir  ihiIii  to duu,  8000.  Tha  Bouriri|;inillwu(m>arihr 
Inl  balll  la  Alabava.  Tlia  povuIaliDB  la  BOD.  Thara  an  [hreg  ckarcliaa,  l*B  Kkmla,  tiKU 
aiorai,  a  caf riaf«  *bop.  >*v  hioitlitbaiia)  and  aiity.fiva  dwalha^v.    The  lahabltanu  va  lun^JDjed 


BU8IKSS8   BSGI8TER — NBW-0BLSAN8. 


^rUul.  impUmenta. 


GEO.  W.  SIZER— AKTicullural 
Warehouse,  corner  of  >lHgazJne 
itnd  Poydras-sireets,  New  Orleans. 
Also,  Uenler  In  Herring'^  '*  WUder's 
Ptttent**  Salaiuandcr  Safes. 


ALFRED  MUNROE  &  CO.,  One 
Price  Clothing  and  FurnUhlng 
Store,  34  Magazine-Bt.,  New  Orleaus. 


Sooka. 


THOMAS  L.  WHITE,  53  Can Al- 
■treet.  New  Orleans,  nookseller 
and  Stationer.  Law,  Medical,  Mis- 
cellaneous, and  i5chix)l  Books,  Wri- 
ting and  Wmpplng  Paper,  Quills, 
Steel  Pens,  and  a  general  asaortnient 
of  Blank  Books. 


JOHN  BALL,  56  Gravler-atreet, 
New  Orleans,  Publiifher  and  Im- 
porter of  Theological  PubllcaUons. 
N.  B.  All  the  Standard  Literalare, 
both  Foreign  and  American,  con- 
stantly on  hand,  at  moderate  prices. 


Boot0  anb  01)oe0. 


JOHN  M.  GOULD.  Dealer  in  Boots, 
Shoes,  and  Hats,  No.  8  Magazine- 
street,  New  Orleans. 


Carpets. 


ABROU88EAU  k,  CO.,  Iniport- 
•  era  and  Healers  in  Carpet^^, 
Floor  Oil  Cloth,  Matting.  Au:.  33  Chnr- 
tTM-strect,  Now  Orleans. 


CHITTENDEN  «c  DAMRRON, 
Dealers  in  CarpetinK.  Oil  Clothe. 
and  House  Keeping  Dry  (;iiO(is,36 
Chartrea-street.  and  S7  Custom  hou»e- 
atreet,  New  Orleans. 


Carriages. 


HR.  BEACH,  lA)uisiana  Car- 
•  riage  Repomitory,  49  Carondo- 
let-at,  Union  Rdw,  New  Orleans. 


€l)ina,  (Blass,  Ut. 


HENDERSON  k.  GAINF^,  45 
Canal-st..  N.  (>.,  Iniptirters  and 
Dealers,  Wholcs»le  and  Retriil,  in 
Earthen  Wnrr,  China,  GI:tR«>,  Fluted 
Ware,  Britannia  Want,  Jnmn  Ware, 
Lampa,  Gennnn  Silver,  I*  ine  Table 
Cutlery.  Gno<ls  rep.tcked  to  order  in 
the  best  manner. 


SAMUEL  E.  MOORE  k.  CO., 
Importers  of  ('roi'.ki?ry,  China 
and  Glass  Wnrc.  ThIiIi;  (;nilpry,  Aic., 
No.  37  C:iiiip:itr(>et,  New  Orleans. 


THOMAS  C.  PAYAN  &  CO., 
Manufacturers  and  Wholesale 
and  Reuii  Dealers  in  Clothing,  So. 
iU  Canal-street,  botwven  ChHrires 
and  Old  Levee-streets.New  Orleans. 
Manufactory — Liliell  &  Payao,  311 
Broad-atreel,  Newark,  N.  J. 

FRANCIS  FABRE  At  CO.,  Fash 
lonabie  Clothing  Eatabliithment, 
Wholesale  and  Retail,  HO  Magazine- 
atfeet,  New  Orleana. 


€lotl)mg. 


TAYIX>R,  HADDKN  &  CO, 
Whoifs-ile  and  lleutil  Doaleni  in 
Clothing,  35  Maziizinf-Hirret.  comer 
of  (>raTier-!itreet,  New  Orleans. 

Hidden,  Taylor  k,  Co..  New  York, 
haTt  removed  their  Clothing  Manu- 
fkctory  and  Wholesale  establish- 
ment  flrom   60   John-street  to  S40 


Coal. 


MCBEAN,  WILLARD  k  CO.. 
City  Coal  Yards,  77  CnsUmi 
House-street  and  332  Tchoupiutulas- 
atreet  Steamboats,  Cotton  Presses, 
Holela,  Ptanten,  Families,  ^4;.,  sup- 

eicd  on  the  shortest  notice  and  at  the 
west  prices.  W^holesale  and  Retail. 


CommtB.  inerel)ant0. 


MAUNSEL,    WHrrE     k.    CO., 
Comuiistsion  Merchants,  No.  100 
Gravler  street.  New  Orleana. 


HAZARD  k.  GREEN,  Commla- 
sion  Merchants,  No.  39  Maga- 
ziue-street,  New  Orleans. 

ANTHIME  LARRANCHE,  Com- 
mission and  Forwarding  Mer- 
chant,   9Binevillo-.Mrc«t,N.O. 

I7\OSDICK  &  COMl'ANY,  Com- 
'  niisiBion  Merchants,  and  Agents 
fur  Allen  &  Welich  Uo-sUm  Line 
I'ackoU,  Crescent  City  Line  New 
York  Fiickels.  Culins  Line  Philadel- 
phia PuckeLs,  57  Cuinp&trcet,  N.  O. 

DUDLEY  CHASE,  Commission 
Merchant,  and  Agent  of  the 
Louisiana  and  New  York  Line  of 
Packets,  lOU  Magazine-street,  N.  O. 

ARMSTRONG,  LAWRASON  It 
CO.,  General  Commission  and 
Forwarding  Merchants,  and  Agents 
for  the  PaciAc  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany from  Panama  to  Oiifornia  and 
Oregon.  Olfice,  No.  lOG  Magazine- 
street,  New  Orleans. 

BL.  MANN.  Forwarding  and 
•  Conmii5.*ii(m  Merchant,  Dealer 
in  all  kinds  of  Ijcather,  Hides,  Furs, 
Peltriesi,  Tallow,  Soap,  Wool.  Bees- 
wax, Tanuent*  Oil,  &c..  .\o.  38  Gra- 
vier-strect.  New  Orleans. 


PICKETT,  PERKINS    k    CO., 
(■eneral  Commission  Merchanta, 
No.  67  Magazine-street.New  Orleans. 

W.  a.PICKBTT,!fU>..W.K  PKRKIN!i.N.O. 
a.  p.  WALKKK,  HKKPllia,  TKMN. 

G  BURKE  k  CO.,  CotUm  Far- 
•  tors.  Agents  for  E.  Carver  k, 
Co.'a  Cotton  Gins.  No.  145  Canal- 
street,  State  House  Sq..  NewOrk^ana. 

JO  H  N  W I  L  L  I  A  M  S.  Cotton 
Factor,  No.  117  Coramon-atreet, 
New  Orleana. 


IBagnerreottipists. 


E  JACOBS,   Diignerreotype  Por- 
•  trail  Gallery,  No.   93  Camp- 
street,   New  Orlonn!».    Arti>ts  sup 
filled  with  every  article  used  in  the 
)aguerreotype  .Art,  at  N.  Y<irk  prices. 

DOBYNS  &  CO..  No.  28Camp- 
fU  N.  O. :  No.  m  Fmnt  Row. 
Memphis.  Tenn. ;  No.  4«)  Main-sL,, 
Louiftvilic,  Ky.  SU)ck  for  sale  at 
each  Houne. 


MOSES  GREENWOOD  flc  CO., 
Forwarding  and   Commissiuo 
MerchanU,  66  Gravier-street,  N.  O. 


JB.    BYRNE   fc    CO.,    CotUm 
•  Factors.  No.    ti9  Canal-street, 
New  Orleans. 

WRIGHT,  WILLIAMS  k  CO.. 
(>»tton   FncfaMTS,   No.  —  Union 
Row,  (7nrondolct-st.,  New  Orlennii. 


L 


CHERRY,  HENDERSON  k.  CO., 
Cotton    and    Toltacco  Facbirs, 
No.  66  Magazine  su.  New  Orieaio*. 

CHERRY,  TERRY  k  CO..  (Jen- 
eml  CommifHion  ami  Forw.inling 
Merchr«nl4.  Ni;.  10  Howard's  Row. 
Momphi!*,  Tenn. 

CLIFFORD.  <;ARR  k  CO.,  Com- 
miK'>ion    .Merchants,  Stui   Fnin- 
clsco,  ralifornia. 

CLIFFORD  k  GARR.  Na  90 
(«ravier-strevt.  Now  Orleans. 

D  MITCHELL  k  CO,  CntbMi 
•  Factctrs,  Commission  and  For- 
warding .Merchnntx,  No.  5!3  Carondu- 
let-Mtreet,  New  Orleans. 


MC  DOWELL,  MILLS  k  CO.. 
Commlwsiim  Merchanta,  Na  96 
Gravier-street,  New  Orleana. 


JDentists. 


Ijl    H.   KNAPP,  DentM.  No.     53 
'•     Baruno-sireet,  Nrw  Orleans. 

JS.   CL.\RK.   IVnti-it.  corner  of 
•  Canal  and  Bnroiie-Mreeis.  <i|i|>o- 
site  the  Synagognc,  New  Orleans. 


C 


CHIDSEY,    I>entiit.    .No.   KW 
•  Common -street.  New  Orlo.tns. 


JS.    KNAI'P.    DentiNt,    No.    10 
•  Bnnine  •'trtM-t,  .Nc-w  Orh'j^ns. 


Druggists. 


P  LOUIS  MASf5i:Y.  Whol.-salcl 
•  and  Uct.til  l)rii<!):t«t  and  A|H>-i-. 
thecnry.  rorner  of  (.*iinip  and  tin-; 
vier-HtncLH.  New  Orleans  lni|i"rUri 
of  Encli^h.  Frenrh,  ami  (■iTnianj 
Chemirnh.    iValer   in   hrnp^,  M«  ili  ■[ 

cines.       All   .■•riirli"*   w.»rr.uUMl.   «iri| 


suhjert  to  Im'  rriurned. 


_  I 
I 


NATHAN.  JARVIS  4c  CO.,  ci»r  ; 
ner  of  Magazine  and  (Nimmon  i 
streets.    New    Orleans    WhoJesnle; 
and  Retail  I>ruL'ei>t«,  and  Dealers  in 
Paints,    Oils.   Window    (ilaan,  and 
Dye  Stuffs. 


JJ 
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VOL.  XL,  O.  S.]  ENLARGED  SERIES.  [VOL.  L,  No.  3. 

ART  L-NORTH  CAROLINA. 

(Coocluded.) 

GEOGRAPHY,  TOPOGRAPHY  AND  HYDROGRAPHY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA SOIL, 

PRODUCTS,   RES0URCB8,  STATISTICS,  POPULATION,  TRADE,   INTERNAL  IM- 
PROVEMENTS, EDUCATION,  RELIGION,  GEOLOGY,  AC. 

[The  present  paper  on  North  Carolina  is  made  up  from  the  best  sources  of  in- 
formation, and  although  some  of  it  is  not  so  late  as  to  satisfy  us  of  its  entire 
correctness  now,  we  yet  believe  the  errors,  if  any,  are  unimportant.  At  all 
events,  we  shall  be  thankful  to  any  citizen  for  correcting  them.  When  Dr. 
Hawkcs'  History  is  published,  we  shall  review  the  whole  field  again. 

Our  series  of  papers  upon  the  states  now  includes  Massachusetts,  New- York, 
Maryland,  Yieginia,  North  Carouna,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Texas, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Florida,  California,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and 
Indiana.  We  shall  soon  follow  with  Alabama  in  review  of  Col.  Pickett's  work ; 
with  Tennessee,  which  we  shall  visit  this  summer,  and  with  Arkansas.  For 
other  papers  on  North- Carolina,  the  reader  will  consult  our  volumes,  Vol.  V., 
381  ;  VI.,  286  ;  IV.,  256 ;  VII.,  644  ;  X.,  364.]--Ed. 

The  entire  coast  of  North  Carolina  is  bordered  by  low,  narrow 
beaches  of  sand,  which  are  broken  through  at  intervals,  forming  *a  com- 
munication between  the  ocean  and  the  lakes,  or  lagoons,  situate  be- 
tween the  sand-banks  and  the  main  land.  South  of  Cape  Look- 
out these  breaks  are  numerous,  and  the  lagoons  narrower ;  north  of 
that  cape  the  converse  is  the  fact.  Beyond  the  banks  lie  extensive 
shoals,  all  which,  taken  together,  render  the  coast  of  this  state  more 
dangerous  to  navigators  than  any  other  on  the  Atlantic.  Within  the 
lagiKjns,  sand-bars  are  constantly  forming,  and  as  constantly  changing 
their  position.  Furious  gales,  too,  prevail ;  so  that  it  is  difficult  even 
for  a  skilful  pilot  to  conduct  a  vessel  through  the  inlets,  and  over  the 
lagoons,  without  the  occurrence  of  some  accident.  Ocracoke  Inlet  is 
now  the  only  navigable  pass  north  of  Cape  Lookout :  it  is  fiill  of 
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shifting  sand-bars,  and,  at  low  tide,  even  in  the  main  chaniiel,  con- 
tains only  six  feet  water.  Roanoke  Inlet,  opposite  the  island  of  that 
name,  is  now  obstructed  ;  but  measures  for  reopening  it  have  been 
put  into  operation.  To  the  northward,. between  the  main  land  and 
the  narrow  beach,  stretching  down  from  Cape  Henry,  lies  Currituck 
Sound,  fifty  miles  long  by  from  two  to  ten  in  breadth.  West  of  this, 
running  some  distance  inland,  is  the  Sound  of  Albemarle,  sixty 
miles  in  length  from  cast  to  west,  and  from  five  to  fifteen  broad. 
Its  waters  are  fresh,  and  not  subject  to  rise  and  fall  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  tides,  though  they  are  affected  by  particular  winds. 
These  two  sounds  communicate  with  the  Sound  of  Pamlico,  which 
lies  south  of  Currituck,  and  is  86  miles  long,  by  from  10  to  20  in 
breadth.  Its  depth  in  general  is  20  feet,  but  shoals  abound.  It 
opens  on  the  sea  by  means  of  Ocracoke  Inlet,  and  is  somewhat 
affected  by  the  tides.  Cape  Ilatteras  forms  the  headland  of  the  dan- 
gerous beach  which  separates  Pamlico  from  the  ocean — a  beach  so 
barren  and  desolate  as  to  be  inhabited  only  by  fishermen  and  pilots. 

For  a  distance  of  from  60  to  80  miles  from  the  sea-coast  the 
country  is  perfectly  level,  traversed  by  sluggish  and  muddy  streams, 
and  abounding  in  swamps  and  marshes.  The  soil  is  sandy  and  bar- 
ren, except  along  the  banks  of  the  streams,  where  it  is  often  fertile. 
The  natural  growth  of  this  region  is  the  pitch-pine,  which  attains  a 
fuller  development  here  than  in  the  states  further  north,  and  yields 
vast  quantities  of  tar,  pitch,  turpentine  and  lumber.*  The  swamps,  so 
numerous  in  this  section,  are  estimated  to  occupy  about  3,000,000 
acres  of  the  30,720,000  contained  in  the  state.  Of  this  land  a  con- 
siderable quantity  may  be  drained  or  reclaimed  by  embankments, 
by  which  means  it  would  become  fitted  for  the  production  not  only  of 
rice,  but  also  Indian  corn,  (maize,)  cotton  and  tobacco.  The  Great 
Dismal  Swamp,  partly  in  this  state,  and  partly  in  Virginia,  is  30 
miles  long  and  10  broad,  extending  over  a  surface  of  150,000  acres. 
It  is  covered  in  some  places  with  a  dense  forest  of  cedars,  pines  and 
cypresses ;  in  other  places,  it  is  occupied  by  tall  grasses  and  reeds, 
almost  impervious.  In  the  centre  is  Lake  Drummond,  20  miles  in 
circuit.  The  soil  is  covered  knee-deep  with  water  :  it  is  firm  in  some 
parts,  but  in  most  it  consists  of  a  soft  yieldmg  bog,  into  which  a  pole 
may  be  thrust  for  some  distance,  llie  swamp  furnishes  yearly  a  large 
supply  of  scantlings,  which  are  borne  out,  on  log  causeways,  to  small 
reccivipg  vessels  that  come  up  for  their  loads  by  means  of  canals. 
Similar  in  its  character,  and  nearly  as  large,  is  Alligator,  or  Little 
Dismal  Swamp,  between  the  sounds  of  Albemarle  and  Pamlico; 
parts  of  which  have  been  drained,  and  make  valuable  rice-fields  and 
wheat  lands.  There  are  other  swamps  further  south  (Catfish,  Green, 
etc.)  usually  overgrown,  like  those  spoken  of,  with  cedar  and  cy- 
press, intermingled  with  the  maple,  the  poplar,  the  white  oak,  and 
having  an  impenetrable  undergrowth  of  reeds,  vines,  briers,  &c. 

As  we  advance  into  the  interior  of  the  country  its  aspect  becomes 
more  and  more  changed.     "  At  a  distance  of  60  or  70  miles  from  the 


•  See  July  No.  1851. 
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coast,"  says  Williamson,  "  the  land  begins  to  rise  into  small  hills, 
stones  appear  on  the  surface,  and  the  streams  ripple  in  their  course. 
As  we  advance  a  little  further  westward,  we  find  all  the  variety  of 
hills  and  dales  that  may  consist  with  a  fertile  country  fit  for  cultiva- 
tion." For  about  40  miles  behind  the  fiat  country  there  extends,  as 
far  as  the  lower  falls  of  the  river,  a  belt  of  land,  of  a  surface  mode- 
rately uneven,  with  a  sandy  soil,  of  which  pitch-pine  is  the  prevailing 
natural  production.  West  of  the  falls  the  surface  isf  undulated  ;  the 
streams  flow  more  swiflly,  and  the  land  is  more  fertile,  producing 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  flax,  &c.  Proceeding  still  further  west, 
beyond  the  Yadkin  and  the  Catawba,  we  reach  an  elevated  region, 
forming  part  of  the  great  table  land  of  the  United  States,  and  lying 
finom  1,000  to  1,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Above  it  tower 
the  peaks  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  chief  of  which  have  distinct  local 
appellations.  Black  Mountain,  according  to  late  measurements,  has 
an  elevation  of  6,426  feet,  being  higher  than  any  summit  in  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  242  feet  higher  than 
the  highest  peaks  of  the  celebrated  White  Mountains  in  New- Hamp- 
shire. Roan  Mountain  has  an  elevation  of  6,038  feet,  its  summit 
forming  a  broad  level  meadow,  to  which  the  horses  of  the  vicinity  are 
sent  for  pasturage.  Grandfather  Mountain  is  5,556  feet  high  ;  Table 
Mountain  attains  the  height  of  3,420  feet.  Mount  Ararat,  or  the 
Pilot  Mountain,  in  Surrey  County,  situated  in  a  comparatively  level 
region,  exhibits  a  striking  symmetry  of  structure.  Its  form  is  very 
nearly  that  of  a  cylinder.  It  is  ascended  by  a  path  in  some  places 
nearly  perpendicular  ;  and  the  view  from  its  summit  is  delightfully 
pleasing.  Between  these  mountain  ranges,  in  the  western  part  of 
the  state,  the  soil  is  productive. 

North  Carolina  is  well  watered  by  considerable  rivers;  but  these 
streams,  in  comparison  with  their  size  and  number,  afford  few  facilities 
for  navigation.  They  are  generally  shallow  near  their  mouths,  or  are 
broken  by  falls  in  the  upper  part  of  their  course,  or  are  choked  up  by 
bars,  or  are  lost  in  shallow  lagoons  difficult  of  access.  The  principal 
river  whose  course  lies  wholly  within  the  state,  is  the  Cape  1  ear.  It 
is,  moreover,  the  only  large  stream  which  flows  directly  into  the 
ocean.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Haw  and  the  Deep,  which 
join  at  Haywood,  in  Chatham  County.  It  falls  over  the  primary 
ledge  into  the  low  country  at  Averasboro.  At  Fayetteville,  it  can  be 
navigated  by  large  boats.  Above  Wilmington,  it  forms  two  branches, 
which  re-unite  below  that  town,  flowing  on  in  a  broad  sluggish  stream, 
obstructed  by  sand-bars,  and  difficult  to  navigate.  By  the  aid  of  jet- 
ties, which  diminish  the  breadth  of  the  river,  and  by  the  stopping  up 
of  some  of  the  smaller  outlets,  a  greater  velocity  has  been  given  to  the 
current  of  the  main  channel,  and  the  depth  of  the  main  channel,  as  far 
as  Wilmington,  made  to  reach  from  12  to  13  feet.  Cape  Fear  has 
two  entrances  from  the  sea,  separated  by  Smith's  Island.  The  main 
entrance  (the  southwest)  has  from  10  to  14^  feet  of  water  on  the  bar. 
The  Chowan  and  the  Roanoke  flow  into  Albemarle  Sound.  The  former 
b  navigable  to  Murfreesboro ;  the  latter,  for  30  miles,  by  small  craffc, 
which  ply  on  the  sound.     Both  are  navigable  to  a  greater  distance  by 
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boats,  the  Roanoke  as  far  as  Weldon.  The  Tar  and  the  Neuse 
empty  into  the  Sound  of  Pamlico.  On  the  Tar,  vessels  drawing  eight 
feet  may  go  as  high  as  Washington ;  boats  as  high  as  Tarboro.  "Die 
Neuse  is  navigable  by  large  boats  as  far  as  Kingston.  The  ocean  en- 
trances of  both  these  rivers  are  channels,  in  which  there  is  only  10 
feet  water  at  high  tide.  The  Waccamaw,  the  Lumber,  the  Yadkin 
and  the  Catawba,  pass  into  South  Carolina,  where  all  but  the  first  re- 
ceive new  appellations.  From  the  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  flow  New 
River,  the  Wataga,  French  Broad,  Little  Tennessee  and  Hiwassee, 
the  waters  of  all  which  mingle  at  length  with  those  of  the  Ohio. 

Prof.  Olmstead,  in  his  report  on  the  Geology  of  North  Carolina,  has 
given  a  full  and  reliable  account  of  its  minerals.  The  low  country 
consists  of  deposits  of  sand  and  clay,  similar  and  belonging  to  the  same 
age  (the  tertiary)  as  those  of  Eastern  Virginia  and  Maryland.  These 
beds  contain  few  minerals,  but  abound  in  deposits  of  shell,  marl,  fos- 
siliferous  limestone,  copperas,  and  bog  iron  ore.  A  ledge  of  mica- 
ceous rocks,  seen  in  the  ravines  and  beds  of  rivers,  forms  the  line 
which  divides  the  low  land  from  the  upper  country.  A  belt  of  mica 
slate,  chlorite  slate,  gneiss  and  granite,  lies  west  of  this  line.  Among 
the  minerals  of  this  section  are :  hemalitic  iron  ores,  (Nash  and  John- 
ston counties^  plumbago,  (Wake,)  and  occasionally,  soap-stone  and 
serpentine.  This  strip  is  succeeded  by  a  belt  of  sandstone,  running 
south-westerly  from  Granville  across  the  state.  Free  stones  and 
grindstones  are  abundant  in  some  parts  of  the  formation,  which  also 
contains  argillaceous  iron  ore,  and  some  coal-measures,  (Orange, 
Chatham.)  Next  to  this  is  situate  the  great  slate  formation,  about 
twenty  miles  in  breadth,  and  running  from  north-east  to  south-west 
quite  across  the  state.  Within  this  district  are  found  numerous  beds 
of  porphyry,  soapstone,  serpentine,  greenstone,  and  hone  or  whet- 
stone slate.  The  honestone  is  of  a  decidedly  superior  quality,  being 
preferred  by  workmen  to  the  best  hones  from  Turkey.  After  the 
slate  formation,  there  comes  next  another  belt  of  primary  rocks, 
reaching  nearly  to  the  Blue  Ridge.  This  comprises  the  gold  region 
of  North  Carolina.  Iron  ore  is  found  also  in  Rockingham,  Stokes, 
Surrey  and  Lincoln.  It  is  for  the  most  part  the  magnetic  oxide,  and 
has  been  extensively  wrought.  There  were  in  this  section  of  the 
state,  in  1830,  three  furnaces  and  30  forges  in  operation. 

Productive  Industry  and  Resources. — Though  it  seems  from  the 
face  of  the  map  that  this  state  is  well  watered  by  numerous  streams, 
yet  these  rivers  are,  for  reasons  above  stated,  of  little  use  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view.  The  agriculturist  finds  a  difficulty  in  trans- 
porting his  produce,  which  seriously  interferes  with  his  prosperity. 
The  greater  part  of  the  produce  from  the  high  grounds  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state,  (and  some  from  the  northern  and  middle,)  is  sent 
into  Virginia;  that  from  the  western  part,  into  South  Carolina  and 
Tennessee.  This,  too,  is  often  done  by  means  of  tedious  and  cumber- 
some conveyances.  The  exports  of  the  state,  at  the  period  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  revolution,  were  at  least  double  what  they  are  at 
present.    In  1849,  they  amounted  to  1270,076,  against  imports  to 
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the  value  of  $113,146.  The  industry  of  North  Carolina  is  almost 
wholly  agricultural.  There  is  not  a  state  in  the  Union  more  fortunate 
in  its  variety  of  staple  productions.  All  kinds  of  grain  that  grow  in 
the  North  are  successfully  cultivated  here.  The  striking  diversity  of 
<dimate  and  soil  between  the  low  lands  of  the  east,  the  highlands  of 
the  west,  and  the  moderately  diversified  interior,  has  its  correspond- 
ence in  a  similar  diversity  of  agricultural  productions.  The  low 
lands  yield  cotton,  rice  and  indigo.  The  rice  is  of  the  best  quality. 
The  cotton  crop  is  not  large,  not  exceeding  80,000  bales  yearly. 
Grapes,  plums,  blackberries,  etc.,  grow  spontaneously  in  this  re- 
gion ;  and  the  leaves  of  the  canes  in  the  bottoms,  continuing  green 
all  winter,  afibrd  grateful  food  to  herds  of  cattle.  Further  west,  in 
the  interior  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  highlands,  the  soil  is  well  adapted 
to  wheat,  tobacco,  hemp,  Indian  com,  and  the  grains  and  fruits  which 
flourish  at  the  northward.  The  mountainous  districts  afford  excel- 
lent pasture  for  large  herds  of  cattle  and  horses. 

In  the  elevated  parts  of  the  state,  the  natural  timber  growth  is  oak, 
walnut,  cherry,  and  lime.  The  white-oak  trees  found  here  are  well 
suited  for  making  staves,  being  taller,  and  more  free  from  knots,  than 
those  which  belong  further  north.  Thick  and  extensive  forests  of 
juniper  and  C}'press  are  found  ^n  the  eastern  portion  of  the  state, 
constituting  a  supply  of  timber  for  making  shingles,  which  is  almost 
inexhaustible.  The  pine  forests,  which  cover  almost  all  the  district, 
contribute  greatly  to  the  wealth  and  general  prosperity  of  the  state. 
They  not  only  furnish  quantities  of  lumber  for  exportation,  but  from 
them  is  obtained  nearlv  all  the  resinous  matter  used  in  this  countrv, 
particularly  in  ship-building,  and  also  for  other  important  purposes. 
These  resinous  products  are  turpentine,  scrapings,  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine, rosin,  tar,  and  pitch.  Turpentine  is  the  mere  sap  of  the  pine- 
tree.  It  is  obtained  by  making  an  incision  in  the  bark,  from  which 
the  turpentine  flows,  dropping  into  a  box  beneath.  Incisions  are 
made  usually  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  the  dropping  ceases 
about  the  end  of  October.  The  boxes  are  emptied  five  or  six  times 
a  year.  A  barrel  of  turpentine  is  the  produce  of  about  forty  trees. 
The  same  trees  will  yield  about  one-third  that  amount  of  scrapings, 
which  is  that  part  of  the  sap  which  becomes  hard  before  reaching  the 
box.  Spirits  of  turpentine  is  made  by  distilling  this  sap ;  the  resi- 
duum, after  distillation,  is  rosin.  About  600,000  barrels  of  turpen- 
tine are  now  made  within  the  state,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  dis- 
tilled within  its  limits.  Its  production  gives  direct  employment  to 
four  or  five  thousand  laborers;  and  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  more,  it  is 
computed,  are  supported  by  the  proceeds  of  its  first  sale.  No  other 
article,  it  is  said,  produced  by  the  same  number  of  laborers,  contri- 
butes so  much  to  the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  the  state.  Tar  is 
made  from  billets  of  pine,  burned  in  pits,  under  a  heavy  covering  of 
turf  or  earth.  The  billets  are  c^msumed  slowly  without  flame  ;  and 
the  tar,  as  it  exudes,  is  conveyed  by  a  trench  into  a  cavity  made  in 
the  ground,  as  a  reservoir.  The  tar  of  Carolina  is  of  much  inferior 
quality  to  that  of  the  north  of  Europe,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
•iovenly  manner  in  which  the  former  is  usually  prepared.    The  kiln 
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is  most  frequently  built  on  light,  sandy  land,  in  which  are  cut  both 
the  trench  and  the  reservoir.  In  consequence,  the  product  of  the 
burning  always  contains  a  large  per  centage  of  sand,  a  pint  of  which 
will  condemn  a  gallon  of  tar.  More  stringent  inspection  laws  have 
been  enacted  of  late  years,  from  the  faithful  execution  of  which,  a 
great  injprovement  in  Carolina  tar  must  result.  Pitch-  is  obtained 
from  tar  by  boiling  it  down  to  dryness. 

This  state,  both  on  account  of  its  natural  productions  and  its  nu- 
merous water-courses,  is  admirably  adapted  to  manufactures.  Yet 
manufactories  chiefly  exist  in  the  shape  of  household  industry. 
During  the  last  few  years,  however,  several  cotton  and  wool  manu- 
factories have  been  erected,  which  are  now  in  active  operation.  Grold 
is  an  important  product  of  North  Carolina.  The  region  where  it  is 
mainly  found,  has  been  already  designated.  This  district  is,  for  the  most 
part,  barren,  and  its  inhabitants  generally  poor  and  ignorant.  The  prin- 
cipal mines  are  Anson's,  Read's,  and  Parker's.  Ilie  first  named  is 
situated  in  Anson  County.  Its  yield  was  good ;  but,  disputes  arising 
as  to  the  title  of  part  of  the  land,  operations  have  been  much  retarded. 
Read's  mine  is  in  Cabarrass ;  and  was  the  first  wrought.  Masses  of 
metal,  weighing  400,  500,  or  600  penny-weights,  are  occasionally  dug 
up.  One  piece  was  found  by  a  negro,  weighing,  in  its  crude  state, 
twenty-eight  pounds  avoirdupois.  Marvellous  stories  used  to  be  told 
of  this  lump ;  as,  that  "  it  had  been  seen  by  gold-hunters  at  night,  re- 
flecting so  brilliant  a  light  when  they  drew  near  to  it  with  torches, 
as  to  terrify  them,  and  deter  them  from  further  examination."  Par- 
ker's mine  is  situated  on  a  small  stream,  four  miles  south  of  the  Yad- 
kin. The  metal  is  found  chiefly  in  flakes  and  grains.  A  mass,  how- 
ever, weighing  four  pounds  and  eleven  ounces,  has  been  discovered. 
In  the  mining  districts,  gold,contained  in  goose-quills,forms  a  currency. 
Its  value  is  fixed  by  weight.  The  larger  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
mines  is  bought  up  by  dealers,  at  from  ninety  to  ninety-one  cents  a 
penny-weight.  By  these  it  is  carried,  for  the  most  part,  out  of  the 
state.  They  sell  some  to  jewelers ;  some  is  deposited  in  banks ;  and 
a  large  quantity  is  received  at  the  mint  of  the  United  States. 

Statistics  of  the  productive  industry  and  resources  of  North  Caro- 
lina cannot  easily  be  procured.  The  latest  we  have  at  command  are 
given  in  the  official  retunis  for  1840.  From  these  we  take  the  sub- 
joined summary  : — In  1840,  the  value  of  home-made  or  family  ma- 
nufactures was  $1,413,242;  there  were  three  woollen  manufactories 
and  one  fulling  mill,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  $3,900,  with 
a  capital  of  $9,800 ;  twenty -five  cotton  manufactories,  with  47,934 
spindles,  employing  1,219  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of 
$438,900,  with  a  capital  of  $995,300;  there  were  eight  furnaces,  pro- 
ducing 968  tons  of  cast-iron,  and  forty-three  forges,  etc.,  producing 
963  tons  of  bar-iron,  employing  468  persons,  and  a  capital  of  $94,961 ; 
two  smelting  houses,  employing  30  persons,  and  producing  10,000  lbs. 
of  lead  ;  ten  smelting  houses  employing  389  persons,  and  producing 
gold  to  the  value  of  $255,618,  with  a  capital  of  $9,832 ;  two  paper- 
mills,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  $8,785,  with  a  capital  of 
$5,000 ;  hats  and  caps  were  manufactured  to  the  value  of  |i38,167, 
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and  straw-bonnets  to  the  value  of  $1,700,  employing  142  persons, 
and  a  capital  of  $13,141 ;  353  tanneries,  employing  645  persons,  with 
a  capital  of  $271,979 ;  238  other  leather  manufactories,  as  saddleries, 
etc.,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  $185,387,  with  a  capital  of 
$76,163;  sixteen  potteries,  employing  21  persons,  producing  articles 
to  the  value  of  $6,260,  with  a  capital  of  $1,531 ;  89  persons  manu- 
&ctured  machinery  to  the  value  of  $43,285 ;  43  persons  manufac- 
tured hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  $1,200;  698  persons 
manufactured  carriages  and  wagons  to  the  value  of  $301,601,  with  a 
capital  of  $173,318;  323  flouring  mills  produced  87,641  bbls.  of 
flour,  with  other  mills  employing  1,830  persons,  producing  articles  to 
the  value  of  $1,552,096,  employing  a  capital  of  $1,670,228  ;  vessels 
were  built  to  the  value  of  $62,800 ;  223  persons  manufactured  furni- 
ture to  the  value  of  $35,002,  with  a  capital  of  $57,980 ;  40  persons 
manufactured  1,085  small  arms ;  15  persons  manufactured  granite  and 
marble  to  the  value  of  $1,083;  276  persons  produced  bricks  and  lime 
to  the  value  of  $58,336;  367  persons  manufactured  1,612,825  Ibsi 
of  soap,  148,546  lbs.  of  tallow-candles,  335  lbs.  of  spermaceti  and  wax 
€andles,with  a  capital  of  $4,754;  2,802  distilleries  produced  1,051,979 
gallons,  and  with  breweries,  which  produced  17,431  gallons,  employed 
1,422  persons,  and  a  capital  of  $180,200 ;  38  brick  or  stone,  and  1,822 
wooden  houses,  employed  1,707  persons,  at  a  cost  of  $410,264; 
twenty-six  printing  offices,  four  binderies,  twenty-six  weekly  and  one 
jemi- weekly  newspaper,  and  two  periodicals,  employed  103  persons, 
and  a  capital  of  $55,400.  The  whole  amount  of  capital  employed  in 
manufactures  was  $3,838,900. 

As  regards  live  stock  and  agricultural  products,  the  same  authority 
has  the  following:  In  1840,  there  were  in  the  state  166,608  horses 
and  mules;  617,371  neat  cattle;  538,279  sheep;  1,649,716  swine; 
poultry  to  the  value  of  ^544,125.  There  were  produced  1,960,885 
bushels  of  wheat;  3,574  bushels  of  bariey ;  3,193,941  bushels  of 
oats;  213,971  bushels  of  rye;  15,391  bushels  of  buck  wheat;  23,893,763 
bushels  of  Indian  corn;  625,044  lbs.  of  wool;  1,063  lbs.  of  hops; 
118,923  lbs.  of  wax;  2,609,239  bushels  of  potatoes;  101,369  tons  of 
hay;  9,879  tons  of  hemp  and  flax;  16,772,359  lbs.  of  tobacco; 
2,820,388  lbs.  of  rice  ;  51,926,190  lbs.  of  cotton  ;  3,014  lbs.  of  silk 
cocoons;  7,163  lbs.  of  sugar;  the  products  of  the  dairy  were  valued 
at  $674,349;  of  the  orchard,  at  $386,006;  of  lumber,  at  $506,766. 
Tliere  were  made  28,752  gallons  of  wine.* 


•  A  citizen  of  North  Carolina,  who  evidently  writes  intelligently,  communicmtes  the 
feUowiofT  pertinent  notice  of  the  Commerce  and  Resources  of  the  State,  to  the  "  Mer- 
diantt' Magazine"  for  September,  1849. — (Vol.  xxi.  pp.  355,  35C) : 

"There  is  no  state  in  the  Union  whose  statistics  are  so  meagre;  none  in  which  the 
^UBcnltj  of  procuring  informarion  necessary  to  the  proper  exhibition  of  the  comnaerce 
9mA  resoarces,  are  greater.  With  a  coast  bound  with  sandbars,  the  navigation  of  rivers 
obttmcted  by  nature,  a  large  extent  of  territory  with  diversiBed  interests— with  natural 
obatnactions  to  tlie  concentration  of  our  commerce,  with  no  emporiain  to  concentre  talent, 
and  to  give  anity  of  design  to  enterprise,  our  commerce,  like  the  rains  falling  on  the  lofty 
fwniwiTff  of  our  monntains,  runs  oiT  in  every  direction  to  swell  each  neighboring  rivulet, 
vnhout  the  possibility  of  ever  uniting  again  to  form  a  great,  grand,  and  noble  currenC 
«f  ht  own.  A  large  portion  of  western  and  south-western  North  Carolina  findi  a 
-    *   :  in  Colombia  and  Charleston,  South  Carolina.    The  Northern,  and  a  portum  of  Um 


vJnT;:    CaKi'LIXA. 

•^>  v.h\*::  rorarJoil  the  iiioiease  of  thcpopu- 

^   ■   :;■..-  i:ir!y  pait  of  its  oxi^tcnoe  as  a  eo- 

:"  :  h'st^rioal  porti«»ii  i»f  this  article.     The 

■■.»-i:i>o  was  inipartoJ  a^uiit  the  middle  of 

/  S-  :vh  Pri'Sin  terians  from  the  North  of 

nk       ■    V,  ^'i'  ,iv..lors  tn^in  Arjjyleshire,  migrated  into 

.   x       ,".  >L'r:ivians  made  settlements  at  Salem, 

..  ..  i.    x':\\eon  tlie  iij»per  Yadkin  and  the.  Dan. 

v.^  ■   :::o  whole  number  of  taxaldo  inhabitants 

•"'.:.  about  2,000 ;  of  these,  at  both  periods, 

•      \;-\»  and  Indian  slaves.     At  the  time  the  state 

.    /"^einment,  the  jjopulation  is  supposed  to  have 

K*i'  V>0,iHH),  of  whom  one  fifth  were  slaves.     Eden- 

U  ■  I'.iington,  were  the  only  towns  worthy  of  being 


,  ..  ii  ..  liiiM'inl,  Peten«burc,  ami  Nurfolk,  Virpinia,  nnil  tlic  prodnc- 
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......    •.:r  o^Ml  state. 

.   I...   -iKiMbiTsdf  Conqress  have  hitherto  riiBnifestcd  but  little  interest 

wviiiMieri'c  and  resources.     With  the  i.'xreplionnf  a  sinplo  cflbrt, 

.   ...I  ■.  i-i».  v*i'  have  no  general  survev  ot*  the  Male.     The  exploration 
..   ..  '  I   I.I'.  Imh-ii  loll  to  chance,  and  individual  enierpribO,  with  the  limited 

\  I c  I'll nt>H  confined  to  their  iuiuicdiatc  hx-alities*,  and,  for  the  most 

(>c     •i-iiiu-idly  oncnfrcd    in  tbeni.     No  Aouthem  state  can  compare 

.  .    %««.m'.>Ii  uml  resources  for  manufacturing.     Our  forcflt«  will  supply 

...   .1.1   \\n-  KinbtT  and  fuel;   we  have  coal  in  the  greatei»t  abundance — 

.  ^\    .1.    ■  line  dt'uiaud  of  our  entire  country — and  which,  for  a  tenth  of  tlie 

>,.     I    -^i  iu-  K*\'  Maryland,  might  be  rendered  available  to  the  entire  coast  of 

..I  ii'iiimerce  will  have  to  be  procured,  not  only  from  onr  little  ports. 

..  Ill  .*<i>uih  Carolina  and  Virpnia  which  draw  thither  so  large  a  share 

%.- 1  o!i(  uld  not  get  an  article  stxiner,  perhaps  I  may  furnish  you  one, 

.1,  1    '.Ju-  r.irly  part  of  the  year  I.-^jI.     1  postpone  until  that  lime,  with 

..  I  ,   inroiuiation  from,  or  through  tlte  next   Legislature  of  our  state; 
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.*.  •   k .  ■  >  \|>i*iinive. 

.  ...1  .4  «-i  ihut  a  better  day  is  coming:  our  navigation,  and  other  means 

.,     ,    .1  .in'ii,  hiive  the  prf)Spe<'tof  imprnvi'meiit  and  extentiion ;  our  ogricul- 

.   .    \  u.  iiiiiU«  luring  interestrt  have  received,  of  late,  ijuite  a  new  impetus. 

.«    X.  41..  ■.II.  e.   1   iiiiitle   a  tour  of  the  Kouihem  btnte.s;]and  I  can.  with  the 

.   ,      .  .  .  »\  iti.il  none  of  them  excelled  North  Carolina  in  natural  fertility  uf 

<    \     M   mil   Miiuiiil    .strange  to  those  abroad,  who  have  heard  only  of  our 

.    ^.-M'ti  mill  juniper  swamp5.   Tiio  .>$wani]>  country,  which  i»  equal  to  the 

\\'.  .1    I  111  11  in/;  a   large  jwriion  of  the  eastern  section  of  the  state,  can 

.    .  \\  l<-i«  ulieiiily  been  reclaimed.     The  upland.s  and  mountain  section ti 

,    Xii.vixt   nnd  Pennsylvani'i.     Unfortunately,  our  thoroughfares   have 

!u    .imI  4if  the  ^tate.     They  generally  run  thmii:;!!  the  piny  sections 

.   ...  ^  ,  i'lil.l  Im .■'trurlcd  at  le^s  cont,  of  better  material,  and  lraver^e  the 

..    1.,   .1-  1411.  e      If  the   Great  Central  Ilail-rf».id  is  cnnstrueted.  for  which 

t,    ,.ii.'  I  III.  w  lilt  the  ciiordioate  branehe.s,  it  will  be  to  Nfirth  Camlina  whot 

*,  '.♦■..  ii     lis'  bi"«'"  *"  New-York.     More  than  half  tf\'  our  state  is  de)>endent  on 

I  '  ,>i«i  *«it''"  sv'**'"  *'"^  tninsj)onaiion  over  a  di>tance  of  from  fifty  to  three 

..   .,-.i  iiiiirs,  i«»   litid  a  market.     Ob.^truetinns  exi>t  in  all  our  rivers,  at  ilie 

('.,,■  i-mniii*  •■eimiiy,  as  you  ascend  f rum  the  sea  boanl.     If  you  commence 

V^         .      ,^  ||„.    UiKiiinke,  *in    Ilaiifax  county,  running  to    Sntith field,  in  .Tohuston 

?  -xn  !ie\ille,  and  from  ihence  to  Wadesboro',  in  An}<on  county,  you  will  get 

X        ,.  \  ili^  line  ol  obHj ruction.     Many  of  our  streams,  at'^er  |>Rs«ing  the  rapids  and 

^x      V  ,s-i  lit  ehieliv  at  ihr  place  designated,  become  uavigalde  for  a  considerable 

V     Thn  line  dcsfgnaicil  will  give  the  counirj-  dej)cndonl  ou  wagons." 
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SO  called  in  the  province  ;  and  of  these  three,  Newbem,  the  most  po- 
pulous, did  not  contain  more  than  600  inhabitants. 

POPULATION   AT   DIFFERENT   PERIODS. 

Date.  Whites.  Slavei.  Free  Colored.         Colored.  Total. 

1790 288,204 100,672 4,975 105,547 393,751 

1800 337,764 133,296 7,043 140,339 478,103 

1810 376,410 168,824 10,266 179,090 555,500 

1820 419,200 205,017 14,612 219,629 638,829 

1830 472,843 245,601 19,543 265,144 737,987 

1840 484,870 245,817 21,731 267,548 753,419 

1860 552,477 288,412 27,271 315,683 868,160 

Of  this  population  there  were  employed  in  agriculture,  217,095 ; 
in  commerce,  1,734 ;  in  manu&ctures  and  trade,  14,322 ;  in  naviga- 
ting the  ocean,  327  ;  in  sailing  on  canals,  rivers,  <kc.,  379 ;  and  1,086 
in  the  learned  professions.  The  amount  of  population  has  been  greatly 
diminished,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  by  the  drain  of  emigration, 
first  to  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  lately  to  the  states  of  the  south- 
west 

Chief  Towns. — ^The  state  is  divided  into  sixty-eight  counties,  of 
which  Lincoln  (population  25,160)  is  the  most  populous.  There  are 
no  lar^e  towns,  and  no  good  seaports  in  this  state.  Haleigh,  named 
afte/tne  renowned  Sir  Walter,  in  honor  of  his  attempts  to  colonize 
what  is  now  North  Carolina,  has  been,  since  1792,  the  capital  of 
the  state.  It  is  situated  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Neuse,  123  miles 
from  Newbem,  in  a  healthy,  elevated  situation.  In  1840,  it  contained 
a  population  of  2,240.  The  former  state-house,  in  which  was  a  marble 
statue  of  Washington,  in  Roman  military  costume,  by  Canova,  was 
destroyed,  in  1831,  by  fire.  Thenew  edifice  is  superbly  built  of  granite, 
is  166  feet  long  by  90  wide,  and  is  surrounded  by  massive  granite 
columns.  Near  the  state-house  stands  the  institution,  just  erected,  for 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  the  north-eastern  part 
of  the  state,  Eden  ton,  on  the  Chowan,  (population  1,500,)  Elizabeth, 
on  the  Pasquotank,  Plymouth,  (population  800,)  and  Halifax,  on  the 
Roanoke,  are  the  chief  villages.  Washington  and  Tarboro,  on  the  Tar, 
contain  each  about  1,000  inhabitants.  Newbem,  founded  by  Ger- 
mans in  1709,  is  situated  on  the  Neuse,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Trent,  80  miles  from  Pamlico  Sound,  and  until  a  few  years  since,  was 
the  largest  town  in  the  state,  containing,  in  1840,  3,690  inhabitants. 
It  was  once  the  capital  of  the  state,  and  is  possessed  of  considerable 
trade.  The  approach  from  sea  is  by  Ocracoke  Inlet.  Beaufort,  on 
Newport  River,  a  few  miles  from  the  sea,  has  a  population  (1840)  of 
1,100 ;  and  its  harbor  is  the  best  in  the  state.  Steam-boats  go  up 
from  Beaufort,  by  inland  channels,  into  Albemarle  Sound.  On  Cape 
Fear  River  are  situated  the  thriving  towns  of  Wilmington  and  Fay ette- 
ville.  The  former,  distant  about  30  miles  from  the  sea,  is  the 
most  important  commercial  town  in  North  Carolina.  Its  popula- 
tion, in  1840,  was  4,744.  Vessels  of  300  tons  can  enter  the  river  and 
ascend  to  the  town,  but  the  entrance  is  dangerous.     An  active  coast- 
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ing  trade  is  carried  on  frofn  the  port,  and  it  has  direct  foreign  com- 
merce with  the  West  Indies  and  England.  In  1840,  the  shipping  was 
18,232  tons.  The  rail-road  between  Wilmington  and  Weldon,  on 
the  Roanoke,  has  given  a  new  impulse  to  the  trade  of  both  places. 
Fayetteville  is  a  flourishing  town,  at  the  head  of  boat  navigation.  In 
1840,  its  population  was  4,285.  It  contains  three  churches,  a  court- 
house, two  banks,  and  a  United  States  arsenal  of  construction.  It 
had,  in  1840,  52  stores,  with  a  capital  of  $372,400  ;  and  a  capital  of 
$384,000  invested  in  manufactures.  In  the  west,  the  chief  towns  are 
Salem,  Salisbury,  and  Charlotte.  The  population  of  Salisbury  is 
about  2,000.  Near  it  are  the  "  Natural  Walls  of  Rowan,"  or  trap 
dykes,  for  a  long  time  supposed  to  be  artificial  constructions,  the 
origin  and  purpose  of  which  gave  rise  to  various  absurd  conjectures.* 
Charlotte,  of  late  years  much  increased  in  population  on  account  of 
its  nearness  to  the  gold  washings,  contains  over  2,000  inhabitants,  and 
a  mint  erected  by  the  federal  government  for  coining  gold.  There 
are  mineral  springs  in  the  state :  the  Rockingham,  in  the  county  of 
that  name ;  the  Catawba,  in  Lincoln,  containing  magnesia  and  sul- 
phate of  lime ;  and  the  Warm,  in  Buncombe,  the  temperature  of 
which  is  from  96^  to  100^. 

Education. — Before  the  revolution,  literature  was  hardly  kRown, 
much  less  a  subject  of  cultivation.  There  were  in  the  province,  at 
the  end  of  the  royal  government,  only  two  schools  in  operation,  one 
at  Newbem  and  one  at  Eden  ton.  The  trustees  had  been  only  of  late 
incorporated,  by  whom,  in  Newbern,  a  wooden  building  had  been 
erected,  in  which  the  meetings  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Legislature 
were  occasionally  held.  The  Constitution  of  1776  directed  "that  a 
school,  or  schools,  shall  be  established  by  the  Legislature  for  the  con- 
venient instruction  of  youth,  with  such  salaries  to  the  masters,  paid 
by  the  public,  as  may  enable  them  to  instruct  at  low  prices ;  and  all 
useful  learning  shall  be  duly  encouraged  and  promoted  in  one  or 
more  universities."  Till  within  late  years,  however,  no  system  of 
free  schools  was  introduced  throughout  the  state.  Liberal  provision 
was  made  for  the  purpose,  in  1825,  by  the  creation  of  a  school  fnnd. 
This  fund  amounted,  in  1836,  to  $242,046,  besides  the  income  of  stock 
held  by  the  state  in  several  rail-roads,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
swamp  lands,  and  the  tract  acquired  from  the  Cherokccs  in  the  south- 
west of  the  state.  In  order  to  apply  these  proceeds  to  their  intended 
object,  a  Board  of  Literature  was  directed,  in  1837,  to  devise  a  plan 
of  common  schools,  suited  to  the  exigencies  and  resources  of  the 
state,  and  to  report  the  same  at  the  next  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. What  and  how  important  further  steps  were  taken  in  the 
matter,  we  have  not  at  hand  the  means  of  ascertaining.  The  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  established  in  1791,  is  situated  at  Chapel  Hill, 
Orange  County,  27  miles  west  north-west  of  Raleigh.     It  has  six  pro- 


'  8«e  WiUionitoD,  toI.  ii^  pp.  174-178,  note,  who  ooiiiid«n  them  irtifieid. 
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fessors,  and  over  100  students.  Davidsdh  College,  founded  in  1837, 
is  in  Mecklenburg  County.  In  1840,  there  were  in  the  state  141 
academies,  with  4,398  students ;  632  common  and  primary  schools, 
with  14,937  scholars.  At  the  same  period  there  were  living  in  the 
state  56,609  white  persons,  over  20  years  old,  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write. 

Keligious  Sects. — At  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  religion 
was  at  a  low  ebb  in  the  province.  The  law  provided  expressly  for 
the  maintenance  of  one  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  in  each 
parish ;  yet  there  were  at  that  time  not  more  than  six  in  the  entire 
province.  There  were  about  the  same  number  of  Presbyterian  min- 
isters. The  Quakers  had  some  strength  in  the  north-eastern  part  of 
the  province ;  and  the  Moravians  had  about  500  in  all  in  the  churches 
of  their  six  settlements.  Other  Christians  had  no  regular  establish- 
ments ;  though  the  counties  were  visited  by  itinerant  preachers  of  the 
Methodist  and  the  Baptist  persuasion.  At  present  these  two  denom- 
inations have  the  most  numerous  church-membership  in  the  state, 
each  reckoning  more  than  20,000  communicants.  The  Presbyterians, 
who  are  most  numerous  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  had,  in  1840, 
11,000  communicants.  At  the  same  time,  the  Episcopalians  had  a 
bishop  and  about  20  ministers ;  the  Lutherans,  18  ministers,  38 
churches,  and  1,886  members.  Besides  these,  there  are  in  the  state 
some  Moravians,  Quakers,  and  Roman  Catholics. 

Canals  and  Rail-Roads. — Not  much  has  yet  been  done  in  Neath 
Carolina  towards  increasing  facilities  for  transportation.  The  coun- 
try is  well  adapted  to  canalization.  The  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  lies 
partly,  and  the  North- West  Canal,  a  branch  of  that  work,  wholly,  within 
the  limits  of  the  state.  Much  of  the  north-eastern  trade  takes  the 
latter  channel.  Harlow  Canal,  a  short  work,  extends  from  the  Neuse 
to  the  harbor  of  Beaufort.  Three  Virginia  rail-roads,  which  have  their 
southern  termini  in  the  north  of  North  Carolina,  divert  much  of  the  trade 
of  the  northern  counties  to  the  markets  of  Virginia.  The  state  has  two 
rail-roads  within  its  own  limits.  The  one  extends  from  Raleigh  to 
Gaston,  in  Halifax  Co.,  on  the  Roanoke,  a  distance  of  87  miles.  Its 
cost  was  $1,600,000.  The  other  runs  from  Wilmington  to  Weldon,  a 
few  miles  from  Gaston,  a  distance  of  162  miles.  It  cost  $1,800,000.* 
A  line  of  steamers  from  Wilmington  to  Charleston,  (S.  C.,)  150  miles, 
is  connected  with  this  route,  which  thus  forms  one  link  in  the  great 
chain  of  communication,  extending  from  Maine  to  Georgia.  Other 
rail-roads  are  projected,  chiefly  for  the  central  and  western  portions 
of  the  state. 

Banks. — ^There  were  in  North  Carolina,  in  1846,  18  banks,  with  a 
capital  of  $3,225,000,  and  a  circulation  of  $2,954,578.  Of  these, 
the  deposites  amounted  to  $639,507;  specie,  $1,261,061 ;  real  es- 
tate, $117,000;  other  assets,  $1,114,102;  loans  and  discounts, 
$4,688,514  ;  due  to  other  banks  and  other  liabilities,  $77,631. 

*  See  May  number  of  this  Reyiew,  p.  572. 
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BANKS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  MARCH,  lesi.-" 

Loeation.             Num  cf  Bank.                            Pmident.                                Canhier.  G^Nt»L 

AthTille Bank  of  Cape  Fear. .. .                                         J.  F.  E.  Hardy. $150,000 

Chariotte Bank  of  State  N.  C^...  John  Irwin William  A.  Lucas 1S&,000 

Elizabeth  City    do.        do.        do.       William  B.  Shepard... John  C.Ehhngbaua 100,000 

Fayette ville.. .     do.        do.        do.       Charles  P.  Mallett Ichabod  Wetmore 150.000 

**                Bank  of  Cape  Fear.... CbarleaT.Haigh John  W.  Wright 390.000 

*'                 BaukofFayetteTilJe...  John  D.Starr William  G.  Broaifoot. .  380,000 

MUton Bank  of  State  N.C.,... Samuel  Watkin<. William  R.Hill 125.000 

Morgantown...     do.        do.        do.       Robert  C.  Pearson Isaac  T.  Avery 100,000 

Newborn do.        do.        do.       George  S.  A ttmore John  M.  Roberta 150,000 

«                 Merchants' Bank. Charles  S lover William  W.  Clark 325.000 

Raleigh Bank  of  State  N.C George  W.  Mordecai,.. Charles  Dewey 300,000 

"                Bonk  of  Cape  Fear....                                       William  H.  Jones 150,000 

Salem do.        do.        do.                                               Israel  G.Lash 150,000 

Salisbury do.        do.       do.       M.Chambers Dolphin  A. Davis. 175,000 

Tarboro Bank  of  State  N.  C.,...Jameii  Weddell Pelor  P.  Lawrence 150,000 

Washington... Bank  of  Cape  Fear John  Myers Benjamin  Runyon 175,000 

Wilmington. . .     do.        do.        do.       Thomas  H.  Wright Henry  R.  Savage 400,000 

<*                Bank  of  State  N.C.,...  Ed  ward  P.  Hall William  E.  Anderson...  300,000 

Commercial  Bank Oscar  G.  Parsley Timothy  Savage 900,000 


«i 


Total  19  Banks— Circulation,  $3,500,000— Specie  $1,600,000— Capital  $3,650,000 

*  [  Btmker't  MagKtvu. 

Courts. — ^The  Supreme  Court  holds  three  sessions  each  year,  two 
at  Raleigh,  and  one  at  Morgantown,  for  the  western  part  of  the  state. 
It  continues  to  sit  till  all  the  business  on  the  docket  is  concluded,  or 
continued  to  another  term.  It  determines  all  cases  in  law  and  equity, 
brought  before  it  by  appeal,  or  by  the  parties.  It  has  original  and 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  repealing  letters-patent.  The  Supreme  Court 
for  the  year  1851,  is  composed  of  Thomas  Ruffin,  Chief  Justice,  with 
a  salary  of  $2,500 ;  Frederic  Nash,  and  Rich.  M.  Pearson,  Associate 
Justices,  $2,500 ;  B.  F.  Moore,  Attorney-General ;  Jas.  Iredell,  Re- 
porter, $300 ;  Edw.  B.  Freeman,  clerk  at  Raleigh ;  Jas.  R.  Dodge, 
clerk  at  Morgantown.  The  Superior  Courts  of  Law,  and  the  Courts 
of  Equity,  are  held  twice  a  year  in  every  county  of  the  state.  There 
are  seven  circuits,  of  about  ten  counties  each,  which  the  judges  ride 
alternately,  but  never  visiting  the  same  circuit  twice  in  succession. 
These  judges  have  complete  equity  jurisdiction.  The  salary  of  each 
is  $1,950.  The  judges  now  on  the  bench  are,  Thos.  Settle,  of  Rock- 
ingham ;  Jno.  M.  Dick,  Greensboro ;  D.  F.  Caldwell,  and  Jno.  W. 
Ellis,  Salisbury ;  Jno.  L.  Bailey,  Hillsboro ;  M.  E.  Manly,  New- 
bern  ;  W.  H.  Battle,  Chapel  Hill ;  W.  II.  N.  Smith,  Murfreesboro ; 
Jno.  S.  Hawks,  Washington ;  B.  F.  Moore,  Halifax  Co. ;  Jno.  F. 
Poindexter,  Fayetteville ;  Thos.  S.  Ashe,  Orange  Co. ;  Daniel  Cole- 
man, Concord ;  B.  S.  Gaither,  Ashville.  B.  F.  Moore,  of  Hali&x 
Co.,  is  Attorney-General. 

Officers  of  Government. — The  government  for  the  present  year 
consists  of 

David  8.  Reid,  Governor,  (term  of  office  from  Jan.   1,  1851,  to 

Jan.  1,  1853,)  a  famished  house,  and $2,000  salair. 

William  Hill,  of  Raleigh, Secretary  of  State 800  and  feet. 

Chas.  L.  Hinton,  of  Wake  Co Treasurer 1,500  salary, 

Stephen  Birdsall,  of  Raleigh Clerk  of  the  Treas.  Depart. ,       500      " 

Wm.  F.  Collins,  of  Chatham  Co.,...  Comptroller, 1,000      " 

Andrew  Joyner,  of  Halifax  Co Speaker  of  the  Senate. 

Robert  B.  Gilliam,  of  Granville  Co.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Conunons. 

Council  of  State. — ^llie  council  is  composed  of  seven  members, 
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each  of  whom  receive  $3  a-day  while  in  service,  and  $3  for  every  30 
miles  of  travel.  The  members  are  Lewis  Bond,  of  Bertie  Co. ; 
Joshua  Tayloe,  of  Beaufort ;  N.  T.  Green,  of  Warren ;  Charles  L. 
Paine,  of  Davidson  Co. ;  John  Winslow,  of  Cumberland  Co. ;  Thos. 
A.  Allison,  of  Iredell  Co. ;  and  Adolphus  L.  Erwin,  of  M'Dowell 
County. 

Finances, 

Receipts  from  Nov.|l,  1846,  to  Oct.  31, 1847 $251,717  65 

Expenditures  for  the  same  period , 175,402  61 

Excess  of  Receipts $76,315  04 

State  Debt, — This  is  contingent,  and  arises  from  endorsements,  by 
the  state,  of  bonds  of  rail-road  companies  to  the  amount  of  $1,100,000. 
From  this  is  to  be  deducted  $13,000  for  bonds  not  used,  and  $1 10,000 
for  bonds  paid  ;  which  reduces  the  amount  for  which  the  state  is  lia- 
ble, to  $977,000. 

RB80URCS8    AND    PR08PSGTS    OF    NORTH    OAROUNA,   AND  HER   MINERAL 

FORMATIONS. 

From  the  speech  of  the  Hon.  T.  L.  Clmgman,  delivered  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  he  has  kindly  furnished  us,  we 
make  some  interesting  extracts  in  regard  to  the  industry,  <Sec.  of 
North  Carolina,  and  append  to  them  a  lecture  upon  the  coal  forma- 
tion of  the  same  state,  delivered  last  winter  before  the  Legislature  at 
Raleigh,  by  Lemuel  Williams,  Esq. 

1  woald  direct  your  attention  to  North  Carolina,  because  I  know  more  aboat 
her  and  what  she  contains.  I  must  first,  however,  make  a  passing  remark  with 
reference  to  coal  and  iron,  lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  I  am  indifi*erent  to  the 
interests  of  Pennsylvania,  because  my  own  state  has  not  similar  advantages.  Iron 
ore  h  not  only  generally  and  abundantly  diffused  throughout  the  state,  but  she 
has  also  two  large  deposites  of  coal.  The  fields  of  this  mineral,  too,  are  fortu- 
nately deposited  on  tne  two  rivers  most  easily  rendered  navigable  of  any  in  the 
state,  and  emptying  into  the  ocean  within  her  own  limits.  Tne  existence  of  the 
coal  on  Deep  River,  has  been  known  for  half  a  century,  but  until  recently  it  was 
not  supposed  that  it  could  be  transported  with  facility  to  the  markets  of  the 
world.  The  operation*,  however,  ot  the  Cape  Fear  and  Deep  River  Navigation 
Company,  have  within  the  last  twelve  months  rendered  it  certain  that  this  coal 
can  easily  and  cheaply  be  transported  to  the  ocean.  The  field  is  extensive,  and 
cannot  be  exhausted  for  centuries.  It  contains  in  abundance  the  best  varieties  of 
highly  bituminous,  semi-bituminous,  and  anthracite  coal.  Capitalists  from  Massa- 
chusetta  and  New- York,  who  have  recently  acquired  interests  in  the  mines,  as- 
sure me  with  the  utmost  confidence,  that  they  will  be  able  to  mine  this  coal,  and 
transport  it  to  tide  water,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $1  per  ton.  It  costs  more  than  |3 
per  ton  to  transport  the  coals  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  to  the  /ea.  The 
stream,  with  the  locks  already  nearly  completed,  is  capable  of  conveying  in 
steamboats  several  millions  of  tons  annually.  We  expect,  therefore,  to  be  able 
to  supply  with  the  best  kinds  of  coal,  the  cities  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the 
steamers  of  the  ocean.  There  are,  also,  in  some  places,  lying  immediately  above 
the  coal,  large  deposits  of  rich  iron  ore.  In  the  production  of  iron,  either  free 
or  slave  labor  can  be  obtained  at  forty  to  fifty  cents  per  day.  This  labor,  when 
employed  in  raising  coal  and  iron  ore  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg,  in  Alleghany 
county,  costs  not  less  than  81  per  day.  Provisions  also  are  abundant  and  cheap. 
Wh«D,  therefore,  in  the  case  above  stated,  the  labor  employed  in  making  a  ton  of 
iron  in  Pennsylvania  costs  $4A»  the  same  woald  cost  with  us  only  |22  50.    We 
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might,  therefore,  when  the  PennsylvaniaDB  were  making  nothing,  realize  a  profit 
of  ^h>  per  too. 

I  do  uot,  however,  regard  the  calculations  of  the  gentleman  from  PenDsylvania 
ai  entirely  accurate.  Still  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  should  be  able  to  produce 
iron  cheaper  than  they  are  doing  in  his  state.  The  iron,  too,  when  thus  made, 
could  be  transported  to  the  ocean  for  less  than  $1  per  ton.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  our  state  might  put  forward  a  demand  for  high  protective  duties,  with 
aa  much  show  of  justice  as  Pennsylvania  does.  I  trust,  however,  that  her  people 
will  be  satitKfied  with  the  existing  rates,  highly  protective  as  they  are.  North 
Carolina  ha.<,  also,  not  less  than  fifty  cotton  factories,  most  of  which  have  been 
built  within  the  last  four  ur  five  years.  I  think  she  is  in  advance  of  any  of  the 
•outhem  states  in  this  branch  of  business.  Whether  I  am  right  or  not  in  enter- 
taining this  opinion,  the  returns  of  the  late  census,  when  completed,  will  decide. 
It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  South  cannot  compete  successfiilly  with  the  North 
in  manufacturing,  it  being  supposed  that  we  have  not  the  capital  to  spare  for  such 
investments.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  elements  of  manufacturing  capital. 
An  important  one  is  water-power,  and  North  Carolina  has  more  than  enough  of 
thii  to  move  all  the  machinery  now  existing  in  the  world.  It  may  be  had,  too, 
in  most  of  the  localities  at  a  price  merely  nominal.  Timber,  stone,  and  all  build- 
ing materials,  are  also  equally  cheap.  North  Carolina,  though  not  a  great  cotton 
state,  also  produces  five  times  as  much,  probably,  as  she  or  any  one  southern 
state  is  now  manufacturing.  She  can,  too,  obtain  easily  an  additional  supply 
firom  South  Carolina,  by  means  of  three  rail-roads  connecting  her  with  that  state. 
The  cotton  now  produced  by  her  is  cheaper,  probably,  by  one  cent  in  the  pound, 
than  the  same  article  at  Charleston.  It  is  also  cheaper  at  Charleston,  by  three- 
fonrths  of  a  cent,  than  in  New-England.  Our  manufacturing  establishments, 
therefore,  can  obtain  the  raw  material  at  nearly  two  cents  in  the  pound  cheaper 
than  the  New-England  establishments.  Provisions  are  also  only  half  as  dear  with 
ui.  Labor  is  likewise  one  hundred  per  cent,  cheaper.  In  the  upper  parts  of 
the  state,  the  labor  of  either  a  free  man  or  a  slave,  including  board,  clothing,  &c., 
can  be  obtained  for  from  $L  10  to  $  120  per  annum.  It  will  cost  at  least  twice  that 
•am  in  New-England. 

The  di (Terence  in  the  cost  of  female  labor,  whether  free  or  slave,  is  even  great- 
er. As  wc  have  now  a  population  of  nearly  one  million,  we  might  advance  to  a 
great  extent  in  manufacturing  before  we  materially  increased  the  wages  of  labor. 
We  have,  therefore,  all  the  elements  of  manufacturing  capital  much  cheaper  than 
the  North,  except  the  machinery,  and  this  we  should  be  able  to  obtain  at  tne  same 
price.  There  is  a  sufiicient  surplus  t;apital  among  us  for  its  purchase.  Two 
years  since,  our  Legislature  imposed  a  tax  on  money  placed  at  interest,  whenever 
the  individual  had  more  than  $1,000  above  his  own  indebtedness.  It  appeared 
that  there  were  more  than  $15,000,000  so  lent.  If,  as  I  think  it  is  probably  true, 
that  there  is  as  much  now  outstanding  in  smaller  sums,  there  is  not  less  than  thirty 
millions  of  capital  in  this  condition.  Much  of  this  sum  might  at  once  be  invested 
in  manufacturing.  The  other  southern  states  arc  doubtless  in  a  similar  condition. 
Our  southerners  have  abundance  of  money  to  expend  for  purposes  of  business  or 
pleasure.  We  shall,  therefore,  I  think,  at  no  distant  day,  work  up  a  large,  if  not 
the  greater  portion,  of  our  cotton  into  manufactured  fabrics.  Should  this  opinion 
of  mine  be  well  founded,  it  is  obvious  that  no  duties  which  we  could  impose 
would  long  enable  the  New-England  factories  to  sustain  themselves  in  competi- 
tion with  us.  They  would  find  it  to  their  interest  to  go  into  such  finer  fabrics  as  we 
would  not  produce  for  some  time  to  come,  or  into  new  employments.  I  have  no 
apprehension  that  a  people  so  intelligent,  energetic,  and  enterprising  as  they  are, 
will  fiiil  to  find  means  ot  sustaining  tuemselves  in  comfort  and  prosperity. 

COAL  OP  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  value  of  coal  as  a  mineral  fuel,  is  but  little  known,  except  to  those  whose 
intert»4ts  have  made  it  a  subject  of  study.  Professor  Taylor,  in  his  invaluable 
work  on  the  statistics  of  coal,  very  juntly  remarks,  that  it  would  be  no  difficult 


production  of  all  the  gold  and  silvpi 
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sent  (excepting  the  recent  diocoveries  in  California)  is  less  than  five  millions  of 
pounds,  or  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars.  Now,  the  value  of  the  coal  produced 
aAnually,  in  Great  Britain  alone,  is  computed  at  fifty  millions  of  dollars  at  the  pit's 
mouth,  and  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  at  the  places  of 
consumption. 

Great  Britain  is  indebted  to  her  coal  for  her  supremacy  as  a  manufacturing, 
commercial  and  maritime  nation.  Take  from  her  me  coal  mines,  and  she  would 
sink  into  a  fourth  rate  commercial  and  maritime  power.  Her  mauufactures  would 
cease — her  SbefBelds,  Birminghams  and  Manchesters  would  be  no  more,  and  her 
people  would  be  compelled  to  emigrate,  or  starve. 

The  use  of  coal,  in  the  United  Stfltes,  to  any  considerable  extent,  has  been  very 
recent.  The  immense  coal  fields  west  of  the  Alleghanies  were  considered  of  little 
value  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  the  anthracites  of  Pennsylvania  were  scarcely 
known  thirty  jears  since.  The  whole  amount  of  that  kind  of  fuel  mined  in 
Pennsylvania  m  189.0,  was  only  365  tons.  The  mining  of  that  species  of  coal  in- 
creased very  slowly,  as  it  had  to  make  its  way  against  public  prejudice,  arising 
from  its  difficulty  of  ignition. 

In  1828,  the  amount  of  anthracite  mined  and  sent  to  market  was  only  seventy- 
seven  thousand  tons.  From  that  period  the  quantity  rapidly  increased,  and  in 
1849  amounted  to  nearly  three  millions  and  a  half  of  tons.  In  1850,  it  is  estima- 
ted that  the  amount  did  not  fall  short  of  four  millions  of  tons.  The  beneficial 
effects  resulting  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  from  the  development  of  her  coal 
fields  was  felt  and  acknowledged  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  her  land. 
The  growth  of  commerce  increased  wiin  the  growth  and  development  of  her 
mineral  resources.  In  1820,  the  coastwise  arrivals  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia 
amounted  to  only  877  ;  in  1847.  to  18,069.  Three  millions  of  tons  of  anthracite 
coal  were  brought  to  market  that  year,  whose  value  then  was  twelve  millions  of 
dollars,  and  eleven  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-nine  vessels  cleared  from  the 
single  port  of  Philadelphia  that  season,  loaded  with  a  million  and  a  quarter  tons 
of  coal. 

During  the  agitation  of  the  tariff  in  1846,  at  Washington,  it  was  stated  by  Mr. 
Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  that  thirty  years  ago  coal  was  entirely  unknown  in 
this  country ;  yet  in  1846  it  gave  employment  to  four  millions  of  days  work  annu- 
ally. It  kept  in  movement  a  thousand  ships  of  one  hundred  tons  each,  and  afiurd- 
ed  a  nursery  for  the  training  of  six  thousand  seamen,  who  earned  three  millions 
of  dollars  yearly.  It  gave  circulation  to  a  capital  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  It 
kept  in  activity  fifteen  thousand  miners,  and  sustained  a  mining  population  of 
fifty  thousand  souls,  who  annually  consumed* upwards  of  two  millions  worth  of 
agricultural  production,  and  more  than  three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollai's  worth 
of  merchandise. 

To  Pennsylvania,  (pays  Professor  Taylor)  the  almost  exclusive  possession  of  this 
species  of  combustible  (anthracite)  within  reasonable  distance  of  the  sea-board, 
is  a  t>oon  of  inestimable  price,  which  places  her  in  a  position  of  enviable  supe- 
riority, and  baffles  speculation  as  to  the  point  to  which  it  may  ultimately  elevate 
her.  If  such,  then,  have  been  the  magnificent  results,  from  the  development  of  the 
coal  fields  of  Great  Britain  and  Pennsylvania,  and  such  the  anticipations  as  to  the 
future,  the  question  occurs,  what  are  the  value  of  the  coal  fields  of  North 
Carolina  ? 

Their  value  depends  upon  their  extent,  upon  the  thickness  of  the  beds,  the 
quality  of  the  coal,  and  the  facilities  and  cheapness  of  transportation  to  tide-water, 
and  thence  to  a  market.  Professor  Johnson  has  recently  returned  from  a  tour  of 
several  weeks  examinntion-in  the  valley  of  Deep  River.  He  stated  that  his  own 
observations  satisfied  him  that  the  coal  measures  of  Deep  River  extended  fifteen 
miles,  and  that  he  had  reliable  authority  for  their  extension  fifteen  miles  farther. 
He  did  not  state  the  width  of  the  measures,  as  he  had  not  time  to  examine,  except 
in  one  place  where  he  had  traced  the  beds  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  where 
they  were  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  miles  wide.  From  other  sources  of  in- 
formation I  have  no  doubt  of  their  greater  extension,  both  in  length  and  width. 
But,  if  we  take  the  length  to  be  but  30  miles,  and  the  mean  width  at  three  and  a 
half  miles,  we  have  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  five  square  miles. 

The  thickness  of  several  of  the  veins,  the  learned  professor  stated ;  none  that 
he  examined  were  less  than  six  feet.    Some  were  of  greater  thickness,  and,  in 
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some  localities,  two  or  three  veins  were  found  underling  each  other.  Now,  if 
we  estimate  the  area  to  be  underlaid  with  only  one  vem,  and  that  vein  to  be  only 
six  feet  thick,  this  estimate  would  dve  for  the  solid  cubic  quantity  in  the  ground 
six  millions  of  tons  to  the  square  mile.  Making  allowance  of  one-fifth  for  waste 
and  faults,  the  whole  available  amount  would  be  five  millions  of  tons  to  the  square 
mile,  or  525  millions  of  tons  for  the  entire  coal  area  of  Deep  River.  The  coal  is 
of  three  kinds,  the  highly  bituminous,  the  semi-bituminous,  and  the  pure  anthra- 
cite, and  each  kind  has  been  shown  by  analysis  to  be  among  the  best  coal  of  its  class. 
In  quality  of  coals  the  fields  of  Deep  Kiver  are  unsurpassed ;  in  variety,  unequalled 
by  any  location  in  the  United  States;  in  quantity,  as  far  as  regards  all  practical  pur- 
poses, equal  to  any  other.  To  mine  the  coal  of  Deep  River  at  the  rate  of  two 
millions  of  tons  per  year  would  occupy  262  years,  and  at  the  rate  of  three  mil- 
lions of  tons  a  year,  175  years.  The  remaining  question  is,  what  are  the  means 
and  cost  of  transportation  to  market  f  The  means  of  transportation  are  through 
the  slack-water  improvement  of  Cape  Fear  and  Deep  rivers.  The  enterprise  of 
a  few  individuals,  aided  by  the  liberali^  and  wisdom  of  your  legislature,  has 
opened  a  pathway  to  tiie  ocean,  which  for  extent,  and  capacity  combined,  sur- 
passes any  canal  in  this  or  any  other  country,  and  at  an  expense  not  exceeding 
tour  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Compare  the  canal,  as  it  may  without  impro- 
priety be  called,  with  the  great  canals  which  have  been  constructed  with  a  view 
to  benefit  the  coal  trade  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  The  cost  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal  was  upwards  of  seventeen  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  about 
the  extent  of  the  Cape  Fear  and  Deep  rivers — is  60  feet  wide,  and  6  feet  deep, 
with  locks  of  16  feet  in  width,  and  one  100  feet  long.  Tour  canal  averages  450 
feet  in  width.  The  water  in  the  pools  is  usually  from  10  to  15  feet  in  depth. 
The  locks  are  18  feet  wide  and  115  feet  in  length.  It  requires  14  days  to  go  from 
Cumberland,  at  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  to  Alexanoria  and 
return,  not  including  the  time  occupied  in  loading  and  unloading  the  barges.  A 
steamboat,  with  her  tow  of  barges,  can  go  from  the  mines  on  Deep  River  to 
Wilmington,  and  return,  in  four  days — making  a  difierence  of  ten  days  in  one 
trip. 

The  expenses  of  transportation  are  greater  in  either  respects,  as  well  as  in  the 
saving  of  time,  as  it  regards  these  two  improvements.  On  the  Maryland  Canal, 
animal  power  is  used  to  draw  the  coal  barges.  On  the  Cape  Fear  and  Deep 
River  improvements,  steam-power  will  be  used.  From  the  relative  cost  of  the 
two  improvements,  and  the  means  of  transportation  to  be  used  on  them,  there  can 
be  scarcely  a  comparison,  as  to  the  relative  amount  of  toll,  or  the  expenses  of 
transportation.  When  at  tide-water,  at  Wilmington,  the  coal  can  be  sent  to  New- 
York  at  as  little  expense  as  from  Alexandria.  As  far,  then,  as  regards  bituminous 
coals,  the  owners  of  mines  on  Deep  River  need  not  fear  any  rivalry  from  the 
Maryland  mines,  or  from  any  other  quarter.  Nor  need  the  owners  of  the  Mary- 
land mines  fear  any  rivalry  from  North  Carolina.  The  supply  from  both,  and  from 
all  sources  within  our  own  borders,  will  not  exceed  the  demand  for  that  species 
of  fuel,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  rapidly  incroasing  number  of  river 
and  ocean  steamers. 

The  case  stands  somewhat  difierent  as  it  regards  the  anthracite  coals.  This 
species  of  coal  is  supposed  to  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the  coals  on  Deep  River. 
The  market  furthis  coal  is  not  to  the  South,  but  to  New- York, and  the  New-England 
states.  To  enable  the  mine  owners  on  Deep  River  to  compete  with  the  anthra^ 
cites  of  Pennsylvania,  (which  are  all  the  anthracites  of  any  amount  in  the  United 
States,)  they  must  be  able  to  place  their  coal  at  New-York  at  as  low  a  price  as  the 
anthracites  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  a  saying,  in  England,  when  a  person  sends  his 
goods  to  a  market,  which  produces  an  abundance  of  goods  of  a  similar  character, 
that  he  has  "  sent  his  coals  to  Newcastle,"  which,  as  ^ou  know,  is  the  chief  mart 
of  the  great  mining  district  of  England.  Pennsylvania  is  the  great  mining  region 
of  the  Atlantic  states,  the  Newcastle  of  America,  and  New-York  is  contiguous  to 
her.     Their  territories  join. 

Their  capitals  are  less  than  one  hundred  miles  apart,  and  coal  can  be  transported 
from  the  former  to  the  latter  city  at  60  cents  per  ton.  The  question  then  recurs, 
can  we  send  the  coals  of  Deep  River  to  the  vicinity  of  Newcastie — to  New-York  f 
Upon  an  accurate  calculation,  made  by  intelligent  and  practical  men,  I  am  assured 
that  the  antbraoite  coal  of  Deep  River  may  be  placed  alongside  of  the  Pennaylvania 
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inthracitof  in  New-York  market,  and  sold  on  as  favorable  terms,  provided  the 
Ibrmer  are  exempt  from  the  onerooB  tax  of  pilotage,  to  which  they  are  now  liable. 
The  COU9  which  go  from  Pennsylvania  to  New- York,  pass  through  the  Morris 
and  Raritan  Canals,  and  are  not  subjected  to  fees  for  pilotage.  The  coals  which 
pass  down  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Oanal  to  New-York,  are  also  exempt  fromi 
any  charge  of  pilotage.  Vessels  coming  into  the  Delaware  River  to  loa  d  virith  coal 
are  alao  exempted.  The  fees  for  pilotage  in  coming  into  Cape  Fear,  over 
either  bar,  and  going  up  to  Wilmin^on,  amount  upon  a  vessel  of  one  hundred  tone 
burthen,  to  about  forty  dollars,  which  is  a  tax  of  forty  cents  upon  each  ton  of  coal 
she  may  carry.  If  this  tax  is  laid  upon  the  coals  of  Deep  River,  they  will  arrive 
«t  New-York  taxed  with  a  duty  that  will  disenable  them  to  compete  with  the  coals 
of  Pennsylvania.  A  tax  of  forty  cents  a  ton  upon  a  million  of  tons  would  amount 
to  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  is  a  greater  profit  than  any  mining  company 
has  ever  made,  or  can  make.  The  boast  mat  the  Slack  Water  Improvement  of 
Gape  Fear  and  Deep  rivers  affords  a  cheaper  transit  to  the  ocean  ^an  any  other 
improvement  in  this  country,  of  the  same  length  and  capacity,  would  be  entirely 
laliacioua  with  the  burthen  of  pilotage  on  coal,  as  forty  cents  added  to  the  antici- 
pated toll  of  eight  cents,  would  make  the  tolls  greater  than  on  Uie  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  canals,  or  on  any  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  canals.  Whether  the  vast 
mineral  treasures  of  the  valley  of  Deep  River  shall  be  developed,  depends  upon  the 
view  which  the  people  of  North  Carolina  shall  take  of  this  momentous  sub- 
ject When  I  consider  what  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  have  done  to  foster  and 
eheri^  their  great  mineral  interests,  and  the  ma^ificent  results  which  have 
followed  the  exercise  of  that  parental  care,  I  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  as  to  the 
coarse  which  North  Carolina  will  pursue  regarding  her  great  interests.  That  you 
may  have  an  adequate  impression  of  the  value  in  which  tiie  minins  interests  of 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  are  held  in  these  conunonwealths,  I  will  briefly  state 
what  each  has  done  for  their  advancement 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  was  constructed  at  an  expense  of  seventeen  mil- 
tionsof  dollars.  Individual  exertions  proving  unavailable,  the  states  of  Mar  yland  and 
Tiiginia  lent  their  aid  by  subscribing  money  and  guaranteeing  the  bonds  of  canal 
directors^  All  these  combined  exertions  proving  insufficient,  the  state  of  Maryland 
waived  its  priority  of  lien,  for  the  payment  of  its  advances,  and  foreign  capitalists 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  by  their  aid  that  great  work  was  completed,  and  with  the 
sole  object  to  open  a  path  to  the  ocean  for  the  coal  of  the  Cumberland  mountains.  In 
Pennsylvania,  since  the  year  1821,  more  than  600  miles  of  canal,  and  450  miles  of 
rail-road,  have  been  constructed,  by  state  and  individual  enterprise,  almost  entirely 
for  the  benefit  of  the  coal  trade,  and  at  an  expense  of  more  than  thirty-eight  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  results  have  shown  the  wisdom  of  thoso  gigantic  expendi- 
tores.  That  as  great  results  will  follow  from  the  development  of  the  coal  mines 
of  Deep  River,  no  well-regulated  mind  can  doubt.  It  is  a  law  of  philosophy,  that 
similar  causes  will  produce  similar  effects,  and  I  am  yet  to  be  imbrmed  that  this 
law  does  not  hold  good  to  the  south  as  well  as  to  the  north  of  Mason  &  Dixon's  line. 
If,  in  Pennsylvania,  cities  have  sprung  up,  under  the  influence  of  the  coal  trade, 
with  a  suddenness  that  reminds  one  of  tne  fable  in  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertain- 
ments, where  palaces  virere  built  in  a  single  night  by  the  magic  influence  of  the 
Lamp  of  Aladdin,  why  may  we  not  expect  to  see  the  borders  of  Deep  River,  within 
a  very  few  years,  inhabited  by  a  dense  population,  and  adorned  with  flourishing 
villages  and  cities,  and  Wilmington,  with  her  increased  commerce,  approximate  to 
the  wealth  and  splendor  of  Philadelphia  T  That  similar  results  will  follow  from  the 
development  of  the  mineral  riches  of  Deep  River,  is  as  certain  as  the  law  of  cause 
and  effect  That  they  will  follow  more  rapidly  than  they  have  done  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  equally  certain.*    Pennsylvania,  at  tne  commencement  of  her  mineral 

*  The  wonderful  rapidity  with  which  villages  and  cities  have  sprung  into  exist  '<-e  in 
the  mining  districts  of  Pennsylvania, may  be  instanced  in  the  cases  of  Carbondale,  Hones- 
dale  and  Pottsville,  among  hondreds  of  others.  In  1828,  there  was  but  one  buildineon 
the  site  of  Carbondale,  and  that  a  log  tenement.  In  1845,  it  contained  a  thriving  and  in- 
dattrioQS  population  of  3,500,  occupying  ^ood  bnildiiu[s.  Ilonesdale  was  covered  by  the 
primitive  forest  in  1828  ;  in  1845,  it  contained  a  populatiirn  of  from  2,500  to  3,000  persons. 
And  all  this  prosperity  arose  from  the  mining^of  less  than  three  and  a  half  millions  of  tons 
of  ooaL  The  same  amount  mined  on  Deep  River  would  produce  necessarily  the  tame  re- 
saUs.  Id  1825,  commenced  the  first  mining  operations  of  Schuylkill  County.  In  1841. 
4e  central  town  of  Pottsville,  originadag  at  a  later  date  than  we  have  quoted,  contained 
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operations,  had  to  contend  with  prejadices  as  to  the  use  of  her  anthracite— preju- 
dices which  experience  has  conquered,  and  you  will  not  have  to  overcoma. 

In  eight  years  from  the  opening  of  the  rennsylvania  mines,  she  had  sent  to 
market  less  than  two  hundrcKl  and  fifty  thousand  tons.  A  greater  amount  can  be 
sent  from  Deep  Biver  in  two  years  from  the  opening  of  her  navigation.  It  was 
twenty-two  years  before  Pennsylvania  had  snnt  to  market  in  any  one  year  a  mil- 
lion of  tons.  Deep  River  can  send  that  amount  wit&in  five  years.  If  capital  and 
enterprise  will  do  for  North  Carolina  what  they  have  done  for  Pennsylvania, 
then  will  the  future  promss  of  North  Carolina  be  more  rapid  than  has  been  the 
past  progress  of  Pennsylvania.  In  Pennsylvania  the  soil  and  climate  are  against 
ner ;  in  North  Carolina  they  are  in  her  favor. 

The  navigation  of  Cape  Fear  and  Deep  Rivers  is  neyer  interrupted  with  ice. 
The  canals  of  Pennsylvania  are  frozen  up  four  months  in  the  year.     During  that 

Eeriod,  Uie  bituminous  coals  of  Deep  River  can  go  north,  or  seek  the  more  profita- 
le  markets  of  Charleston,  Savannan,  Texas,  Mexico,  and  the  West  India  Islands. 
Another  advantage  in  favor  of  North  Carolina,  is  the  natural  fertility  of  her  soil, 
while  the  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania  are  sterile  and  unprodactive  in  agrieohural 
products.  Deep  River  and  the  adjacent  country,  with  the  aid  of  the  fertilizing 
manures,  lime,  plaster,  and  guano,  which  will  form  the  return  cargoes  of  coal 
yeeseb  from  the  North,  will  bscome,  in  a  few  years,  the  Nile  of  ths  South.    Its 

Sroducts  will  quadruple,  and  will  find  a  home  market  on  the  spot  which  pro- 
uoes  them. 

The  iron  ore  of  Deep  River  forms  an  important  item  in  this  estimate.  Iron  of 
as  good  quality,  and  in  as  ^reat  abundance  as  in  any  country,  is  found  in  North 
Carolina.  On  Deep  River  it  is  in  immediate  contiguity  with  the  coal.  On  the 
land  of  Peter  G.  Evans,  Esq.,  the  coal  is  overlaid  by  a  stratum  of  iron  oret  three 
feet  in  thickness,  which  yields  fifly  per  cent,  of  iron.  The  coal  which  underlies 
it,  is  six  feet  thick,  and  of  that  kind  best  adapted  for  the  manu&cture  of  iron. . 
The  iron,  w^hen  manufactured,  can  be  transported  to  New- York  at  a  less  cost  than 
it  can  be  sent  to  the  same  market  from  the  celebrated  works  at  Danville  or 
Northumberland,  on  the  Susquehanna.  It  can  be  also  manu&ctured  at  less  ex- 
pense, as  those  establbhments  pay  a  higher  price  for  their  coal  than  it  can  be 
procured  at  on  Deep  River.  At  Danville  and  Northumberland,  the  coal  cost 
92  50  a  ton.  On  Deep  River  it  can  be  had  for  the  price  of  mining  it,  as  those 
who  own  the  iron  own  the  coal.  But  the  iron  need  not  be  sent  abroad  for  a 
market.  There  is  a  better  market  at  home.  The  time  will  undoubtedly  come, 
when  the  manufactures  of  iron  on  Deep  River  will  supply  the  wants  of  a  large 
extent  of  country  beyond  the  limits  of  North  Carolina. 

The  water-power  on  Deep  River  is  scarcely  equalled  in  any  part  of  our  country. 
In  cheapness,  it  is  unrivalled.  Dams  which,  on  most  situations,  are  expensive 
structures,  are  here  already  built  without  charge  to  the  owners  of  the  adjacent 
lands.  Eighteen  of  these  are  already  constructed  by  the  navigation  company  of 
Deep  River.  Such  are  the  prospects  of  the  valley  of  Deep  River.-^And  m  view 
of  them,  can  the  most  skeptical  doubt  of  the  magnificent  future  of  that  &vored 
region  T — Or  that  the  progress  of  population  and  improvement  will  advance  with 
a  more  rapid  pace  than  it  has  ever  done  in  Pennsylvania  ?  Should  foreign  capi- 
talists hereafter  be  induced  to  associate  with  your  people  in  developing  the  trea- 
sures of  Deep  River,  its  coal,  iron,  and  other  minerals,  the  present  holoers  of  the 
land  will  part  with  their  interests  upon  the  full  knowledge  of  their  value ;  and 
the  capital  that  may  find  its  way  hither,  from  other  regions,  will  form  part  of 
that  fund  which  is  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  your  state  government;  and 
the  laborers,  mechanics,  and  tradesmen  who  may  accompany  or  follow  it,  will 
mingle  with  your  people,  become  identified  with  your  interests,  and  add  to  the 
wesuth,  population,  and  strength  of  your  native  state. 

the  following  establishments  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  miners  and  new- 
setded  residents :  Six  private  schools,  numbering  479  pupils ;  eight  public  schools, num- 
bering 472  pupils ;  eight  Sunday  schools,  nambenng  1,137  pnpiU;  teachers,  166;  total, 
2,254,  with  a  library  of  1,659  volumes.  Pottsville  now  contains  a  population  of  nearly 
fifteen  thousand. 
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[We  present  with  great  pleasure  to  our  readers  the  following  paper,  which  was 
Tead  by  William  Gregg,  Esq.,  before  the  South  Carolina  Institute  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Art,  Mechanical  Ingenuity  and  Industry ,  and  a  corrected  copy  sent  to 
as  by  the  author.  Mr.  Gregg  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  practical  and 
▼aloable  citizens  of  the  South,  and  has  done  more,  perhaps,  than  any  man  in  it 
towards  exciting  a  spirit  of  broad  and  liberal  manufacturing  enterprise.  We 
noticed  this  in  a  biographical  sketch  which  appeared  in  our  March  number. 
Will  not  such  men  be  raised  up  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Texas,  Arkansas, 
and  Tennessee  1  Alabama  has  already  her  Pratt,  Georgia  her  Winter,  and 
Kentucky  her  Hamilton  Smith  !  A  single  resolute,  determined  spirit  among  us 
in  the  South- West,  could  effect  an  industrial  revolution  through  all  our  limits. 
Who  will  be  the  man  to  lead,  direct,  and  concentrate  public  opinion  upon  this 
subject  ?     Truly,  the  harvest  is  plentiful,  but  the  laborers  are  few  !  ] — £d. 

The  object  of  the  Institute  which  I  address  to-night,  is  to  enlighten 
public  opinion — stimulate  industry — encourage  efforts  of  mech^cal 
ingenuity — to  bring  men  together  to  exchange  ideas  on  practical  sub- 
jects ;  more  particularly  to  produce  a  harmonious  connection  between 
the  working  artisan  and  the  capitalist,  that  a  combined  effort  may  be 
made  to  promote  that  diversity  in  the  domestic  pursuits  of  the 
people  of  South  Carolina,  which  we  think  necessary  to  preserve  her 
position  in  the  scale  of  civilized  nations,  and  to  establish  in  her  be- 
half a  fair  competition  in  the  onward  strife  for  physical,  political  and 
moral  greatness. 

Industry  is  the  foundation  of  all  human  happiness — without  it,  wt? 
can  be  neither  good  nor  great. 

To  cherish  national  industry,  and,  consequently,  national  virtue, 
intelligence,  comfort  and  happiness,  has  been  the  object  of  the  great 
philosophers  of  all  ages  of  the  world.  It  is  a  theme  which  has  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  enlightened  of  every  nation.  But  unfor- 
tunately for  the  people  at  large,  they  have,  until  modem  times,  had 
very  little  to  do  with  the  direction  of  public  affairs.  Sages,  philoso- 
phers and  politicians  have  not  been  content  with  making  laws  and 
.devising  means  for  controlling  the  evil  passions  of  men  and  for  the 
protection  of  property,  but  have  undertaken  to  direct  how  individuals 
should  proceed  in  order  to  its  accumulation.  Their  efforts  have  more 
frequently  proved  a  blight  than  a  benefit  to  the  general  prospeiity  of 
the  people — sophisticated,  as  most  politicians  are,  biased  in  many  in- 
stances by  sinister  motives,  always  on  hobbies — mischief  has  been 
wrought  where  good  was  intended.  Such  is  the  frailty  of  man,  that 
there  are  but  few,  even  of  the  most  distinguished,  who  have  not  set 
out  with  preconceived  notions  of  national  policy  which  time  and  in- 
vestigation failed  to  overcome.  They  remained  special  pleaders,  ad- 
vocates for  a  particular  code  of  dogmas,  right  or  wrong.  Hence  it  is, 
that  the  greatest  intellects  the  world  has  ever  produced,  have,  from 
a  wrong  direction  of  their  powerfiil  efforts,  done  the  greatest  mischief. 

If  we  follow  back  the  history  of  human  society  to  its  foundation, 
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we  find  that  men  everywhere  and  at  all  times  have  been  led  away  by 
sophisms,  each  entertaining  a  different  opinion  as  to  the  fundament^ 
principles  which  ought  to  govern  nations,  not  only  in  their  civil  and 
religious  polity,  but  in  their  industrial  pursuits. 

irortunately  for  us,  modem  times  and  modem  improvements  have 
wrought  a  wonderful  change,  and  thrown  the  power  of  govemments 
more  or  less  into  the  hands  of  the  people ;  and  the  great  restraining 
power — community  of  interest  and  public  opinion  among  the  people — 
is  now  being  felt  throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  crowned  heads 
and  despotic  rulers  are  fast  losing  the  power,  which  once  existed,  to 
plunge  nations  into  war,  or  stop  the  wheels  of  commerce  at  pleasure. 

Books  have  been  written  and  arguments  exhausted, — protected 
industry,  free  trade,  excessive  agriculture  and  encouragement  to  ma- 
nufactures, have  each  had  their  advocates.  No  one  can  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  agriculture  is  the  foundation  of  all  human  thrift,  a  na- 
tural and  blessed  pursuit.  The  common  instincts  of  the  natural  man 
lead  to  this  occupation :  but  to  stop  at  the  mere  feeding  the  animal,  is 
but  one  step  in  advance  of  the  savage.  Man  has  been  endowed  with 
faculties  which  fit  him  for  a  higher  destiny ;  his  nature  is  becoming 
every  day  better  understood.  Ihe  science  of  government  has  been 
tempered  and  moulded  to  suit  the  changes  which  are  going  on,  and  it 
must  be  lefl  to  future  ages,  unincumbered  by  party  feelings  and  per- 
sonal interests,  and  the  various  wire-drawn  notions  of  the  day,  to  de- 
cide who  have  been  the  real  benefactors  of  mankind.  Let  the  de- 
cision be  what  it  may,  no  one  can  doubt  the  fact,  that  we  are  in  the 
road  to  a  state  of  perfection  not  yet  fully  conceived.  All  are  now 
willing  to  admit,  that  man  has  hitherto  fallen  far  short  of  filling  the 
destiny  which  nature  has  allotted  to  him.  The  onward  course  of 
science,  aided  by  the  mechanic  arts,  has  opened  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  his  existence.  The  developments  of  the  last  century,  and 
particularly  of  the  last  fifly  years,  have  opened  new  fields  for  philo- 
sophical research — new  sources  of  speculation  for  political  economists 
— ^and  shown  that  man,  in  his  animal  and  physical  nature,  has  as  yet 
only  shadowed  forth  and  prefigured  his  fiiture  destiny.  But  it  re- 
mains for  the  progressing  advance  of  science  and  the  arts  to  place  him 
on  the  elevated  platform  that  he  is  finally  destined  to  occupy.  Each 
successive  year  brings  with  it  new  discoveries  and  new  combinations, 
and  gives  us  clearer  lights  as  to  his  nature  and  powers.  The  ball 
of  science  is  now  in  rapid  motion,  and  the  affairs  of  man  are  in  such 
a  train  as  to  give  scope  to  all  his  powers.  When  the  talent  which 
nature  has  given  is  in  all  instances  properly  cultivated,  and  each  per- 
son placed  where  he  can  do  his  full  share,  the  car  of  progress  will-  ad- 
vance with  the  power  and  rapidity  of  steam,  and  our  onward  speed 
be  accelerated  ten-fold.  Where  the  next  century  is  to  bring  us,  or 
even  the  coming  fifty  years,  the  wisest  cannot  predict;  none  will 
attempt  to  say  what  our  children  are  to  witness  a  half  century  hence. 
All  the  great  minds  of  the  world  are  now  engaged  in  scientific  re- 
searches, and  every  day  adds  to  our  knowledge  of  the  physical  world, 
and  furnishes  the  means  of  still  further  progress.  Every  individual 
seems  to  be  bom  with  a  talent  to  fit  him  for  useful  oecupatioii  in  life ; 
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hence  '^e  see  some  preparing  themselves  from  choice  for  the  most 
ordinary  labors  of  life,  and  seem  to  take  pleasure  in  menial  occupa- 
tions ;  others  again  we  find  disposed  to  betake  themselves  to  mecha- 
Dics ;  others  have  a  natural  talent  for  mathematics  and  a  taste  for  en- 
gineering ;  some  are  led  by  natural  bent  of  mind  to  pursue  the  study 
of  natural  history,  others  geology,  botany,  medicine,  law,  divini- 
ty, commerce,  navigation ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  employment  apper- 
taining to  the  various  ramifications  of  civilized  society,  which  indivi- 
duals will  not  be  found  whose  inclinations  predispose  Uiem  to  adopt. 
Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  elements  of  society  are  founded  in  di- 
versity of  pursuits ;  and  no  community  can  expect  long  periods  of 
prosperity,  which  becomes  so  engrossed  in  a  single  pursuit,  that  the 
▼arious  orders  of  talent  may  not  be  put,  to  profitable  use.  The 
plough,  the  anvil  and  the  loom,  will  be  found  to  be  necessary,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  in  every  country,  to  render  it  independent  and  pros- 
perous. Diversity  of  pursuits  I  then  hold  to  be  indispensable.  Its 
tendency  is  to  vivify  the  intellect  of  the  people,  and  render  them, 
AS  a  body,  energetic,  active  and  powerful. 

Modem  history  teaches  us,  that  in  proportion  to  the  encouragement 
given  to  mechanic  arts,  have  nations  prospered  and  become  elevated 
m  the  scale  of  intelligence.  In  the  fiflcenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
Spain  stood  pre-eminent  among  the  nations  of  Europe  for  intelligence 
and  social  re&nement,  and  Great  Britain  equally  so  for  ignorance  and 
barbarism — she  was  proverbially  ignorant.  Even  in  London,  her  em- 
porium of  refinement,  the  common  people  were  so  ignorant  that  shop- 
keepers did  not  use  lettered  sign-boards,  because  the  mass  of  the 
people  would  not  be  able  to  read  them ;  for  the  same  reason,  houses 
were  not  numbered.  In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  re- 
ligious persecution  in  Spain  drove  from  that  then  prosperous  country, 
famed  for  her  arts  and  manufactures,  most  of  her  skilful  artisans,  who 
found  refuge  and  encouragement  in  England,  under  the  reign  of  Queen 
EHizabeth.  The  intelligence  of  the  artisans  of  France  and  Germany, 
who  had  given  character  to  those  countries,  united  with  their  religious 
opinions,  caused  also  their  expulsioij  from  their  native  land,  and  many 
of  the  Huguenots,  constituting  the  working-class,  took  refuge  in  Eng- 
land, and  contributed  to  lay  the  foundation  of  her  industrial  eminence. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  exiled  from  Spain,  France,  and  Belgium,  were 
the  founders  of  England's  greatness.  She  has  been  regularly  ad- 
vancing, commencing  with  that  period,  and  now  stands  pre-eminent 
for  intelligence,  wealth,  and  power,  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  plough,  the  anvil,  and  the  loom,  grouped  together,  would  be 
considered,  in  any  enlightened  country,  t(»  present  an  emblem  of  civi- 
lization, thrift,  and  comfort.  Their  proper  combination  has  never 
&iled  to  produce  prosperity  and  wealth.  They  are  the  great  civili- 
fers  of  the  world ;  they  were  in  use  from  the  earliest  periods,  though 
without  much  advance.  It  has  been  reserved  for  the  present  day  to 
do  the  work  of  setting  them  in  motion.  By  the  aid  of  science  and 
mechanic  art,  they  have  been  made  to  perform  the  work  for  which 
they  were  designed  ;  and  the  rapid  strides  which  have  been  witnessed 
in  the  last  fifty  years,  lead  us  into  utter  amazement  when  we  attempt 
to  draw  a  picture  of  the  future. 
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The  art  of  printing  relieved  the  world  of  a  great  clog,  by  enlight- 
ening the  masses.  It  was  performing  its  work,  however,  two  hundred 
years  before  the  year  of  progress  commenced ;  it  was  reserved  for 
the  days  of  Watt  and  Arkwright,  when  a  combination  of  chemistry 
and  mechanic  art  was  brought  into  use.  This  produced  a  power 
which  set  the  whole  to  investigating  the  subject.  Science  points  out 
the  elements  to  be  controlled.  She  blows  the  blast  and  fuses  the 
ball,  mechanic  art  puts  it  in  shape,  and  prepares  it  to  be  distributed 
to  the  various  uses  of  society. 

Science  is  daily  pointing  out  new  elements  of  power,  hitherto 
thought  to  be  beyond  the  control  of  man.  The  active  intellect  and 
iron-grasp  of  the  mechanic,  has  found  means  to  put  these  powerful 
elements  into  practice.  Each  day  brings  with  it  new  inventions ;  each 
year,  as  it  rolls  around,  becomes  a  marked  era  from  which  some  great 
discovery  takes  date. 

Time  was  when  the  world  was  ready  to  make  war  on  any  improve- 
ment calculated  to  dispense  with  animal  or  manual  labor.  Not  two 
hundred  years  ago,  the  agricultural  products  of  England  were  trans- 
ported on  pack-horses  from  one  point  to  another,  and  while  the  pro- 
ducts of  one  district  were  suffered  to  rot  for  the  want  of  a  market, 
the  inhabitants  of  neighboring  districts  were  actually  suffering  from 
starvation.  Yet  we  learn  that  the  first  efforts  to  improve  and  cheapen 
the  modes  of  transportation  were  met  with  resistance  and  violent 
clamor  from  the  owners,  drivers  and  breeders  of  pack-horses.  The 
first  efforts  to  make  Macadamized  roads  were  resisted  by  the  populace 
of  England  to  the  shedding  of  blood,  and  so  it  has  been  with  all  great 
inventions  up  to  the  present  day.  Man  seems  to  have  gained  wisdom 
by  experience.  He  is  now  able  to  perceive  that  anything  whidh 
abridges  labor  adds  to  the  amount  of  human  happiness,  and  that  the 
embarrassing  effects  on  particular  communities  and  branches  of  in- 
dustry, although  in  many  instances  distressing,  are  but  temporary. 
Things  soon  adjust  themselves,  and  it  is  equally  soon  found  that  every 
material  advance  in  saving  labor  tends  to  cheapen  the  necessaries  of 
life,  encourage  the  growth  of  towns  and  cities,  and  affords  more  leisure 
for  mental  cultivation,  thus  increasing  our  rapidly  accumulating  powers 
of  progression. 

As  Ihave  observed,  about  three  hundred  years  ago  the  mechanic 
arts  commenced  to  flourish  in  England.  Their  introduction  marks 
the  period  when  her  onward  progress  commenced.  Previous  to  that 
time,  her  population  had  increased  very  little  in  a  thousand  years — it 
was  at  that  time  less  than  5,000,000.  She  has  since  become  the 
great  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  her  strides  in  greatness  are 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  history.  She  has  founded  nations,  peo- 
pled continents,  and  increased  her  own  population  five  fold ;  and  it  is 
a  singular  and  striking  fact  worthy  of  notice  here,  that  the  first  225 
years  afler  the  introduction  of  the  mechanic  arts  into  Great  Britain, 
she  only  added  two  millions  and  a  half  to  her  population :  while  the 
last  seventy-five  years,  since  the  invention  of  Whitney's  Saw  Gin, 
Arkwright's  Spinning  Jenny,  and  Watts's  Steam  Engine,  notwith- 
standing the  millions  of  people  with  whidi  she  has  supplied  other  ooun- 
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tries — she  has  in  that  short  period  added  about  twenty  millions  to  her 
people.  She  is  still  making  rapid  strides,  and  her  example  has  set  the 
whole  civilized  world  in  motion.  The  slothful  operation  of  hand 
labor  is  now  repudiated  by  all  intelligent  nations,  and  we  find  the 
continental  powers  of  Europe  looking  to  the  strong  arm  of  machinery 
as  a  means  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  masses.  Even  Russia, 
that  semi-barbarian  nation,  is  not  disposed  to  be  lefl  behind  in  this 
strife  for  onward  progress  and  rapid  advance  in  human  knowledge 
and  perfection. 

And  shall  we  in  South  Carolina  content  ourselves  to  stand  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  Northern  states,  and  the  balance  of  the  manu- 
&cturing  world,  that  Ireland,  poor  Ireland,  does  to  England — hewers 
of  wood,  and  drawers  of  water  1  Shall  we  not  endeavor  to  furnish 
our  quota  of  the  mechanical  talent  which  is  so  rapidly  revolutionizing 
die  ^airs  of  mani 

Who  can  doubt  the  fact,  that  hundreds  of  the  sons  of  South  Carolina 
have  lived  and  died  in  ignorance,  who  with  proper  opportunities 
would  have  been  great  in  their  day  and  generation  ?  Is  there  an  in- 
dividual m  this  assembly  who  doubts  that  we  have  living  boys  now 
amongst  us  with  natural  talents  to  fit  them  for  any  profession  ?  and 
who  need  but  opportunity  to  bring  them  out  to  shine  as  bright  stars 
in  the  history  of  the  progress  of  nations  1  How  many  persons  have 
we  in  South  Carolina  who  really  believe  that  great  changes  in  our  in- 
dustrial pursuits  are  not  necessary  ?  The  number  is  certainly  small. 
Who  is  it  amongst  us  that  believes  that  we  have  not  the  energy  and 
all  the  requisites  to  success  1  Persons  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the 
enei^etic  character  of  our  cotton  and  rice  planters,  must  be  aware  that 
they  are  not  surpassed  in  activity  and  management  by  any  class  of 
capitalists  in  our  country.  A  portion  of  our  capital,  directed  with 
similar  energy,  would  be  made  to  yield  profit  in  any  pursuit 

Many  objections  have  been  urged  against  the  introduction  of  man- 
ufactures among  us.  Some  say  they  have  a  demoralizing  tendency ; 
others  apprehend  the  dissemination  of  Abolition  principles ;  others 
again  flatter  themselves,  that  notwithstanding  outward  appearances 
are  against  us,  we  are  wealthier,  more  prosperous,  and  in  a  better 
condition,  both  in  reference  to  our  present  and  future  prospects,  than 
any  of  the  Eastern  states.  Let  u^  not  blind  ourselves  with  such  false 
notions,  but  make  the  inquiry — What  is  national  wealth  1  It  does 
not  consist  in  money,  which  can  take  wings  and  fly  away — may  be 
here  to-day,  and  to-morrow  located  in  New-York  never  to  return.  It 
consists  in  the  mental  and  physical  improvement  of  the  people ;  the 
draining  of  swamps  and  bringing  waste  lands  into  cultivation ;  resus- 
citating worn-out  soil ;  increasing  population ;  the  construction  of 
rail-roads,  turnpikes,  fine  bridges,  and  all  the  facilities  for  internal 
communication ;  the  increase  and  improvement  of  our  cities,  rearing 
new  villages,  and  durable  and  comfortable  country  dwelling-houses. 
These  are  marks  of  national  wealth  not  to  be  mistaken. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  demoralizing  effects  produced  by 
the  manufacturing  system  of  New-England.  The  dreadful  vices  and 
wide-spread  pauperism  of  the  manu&cturing  towns  of  England  have 
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become  a  hackneyed  theme.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  great  evils 
exist,  but  time  will  cure  them.  We  are  often  led  into  error  by  build- 
ing  our  arguments  on  false  premises ;  and  it  would  be  well  to  make 
the  inquiry  now,  whether  the  notion  that  England  ia  worse  ofif  thaa 
formerly  is  not  founded  in  error. 

What  are  the  chief  causes  of  pauperism  ?  The  answer  must  be,  low 
wages  and  high  prices  for  the  necessary  article  of  man's  subsistence. 
By  a  reference  to  the  history  of  England,  we  find  that  wages  in  the 
time  of  Charles  the  First  and  Second  were  very  low,  and  all  the 
necessaries  of  life  exceedingly  high.  The  average  wages  of  men  was 
at  that  time  from  |1  50  to  |1  75  per  week,  without  board.  At  the 
present  time,  the  average  wages  of  the  manufacturing  operatives  of 
England,  taking  the  average  of  men^  women  and  children,  is  $2  50 
per  week. 

The  wages  of  a  bricklayer  or  carpenter  in  those  early  days,  was 
about  fifly  cents  a  day,  now  $1  50,  and  the  only  article  of  con- 
sumption which  was  cheaper  then  than  now,  was  meat ;  but  it  was 
rarely  within  reach  of  the  poor.  Flour  and  all  breadstulSs  were  dearer^ 
and  articles  of  clothing  of  the  most  ordinary  description  five  times 
dearer  than  now.  Sugar,  salt,  coals,  candles,  soap,  and  all  such  arti- 
cles, were  infinitely  dearer.  In  1085,  of  the  880,000  &milies  of  Eng- 
land, 440,000  families  eat  meat  but  once  a  week,  the  other  440,00(> 
families  indulged  in  its  use  twice  a  week.  It  seems  that  at  that  period 
there  were  1,S30,000  paupers  in  England  out  of  a  population  of 
5,500,000.  La  1846,  the  number  who  received  relief  was  only 
1,332,000  out  of  a  population  of  17,000,000.  By  these  statements  il 
is  made  to  appear  that  the  condition  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people 
of  England  has  been  gradually  improving;  they  are  certainly  better 
off  tlian  the  people  of  Ireland  and  many  of  the  continental  nations, — 
and  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  vast  numbers  of  laborers 
who  are  annually  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  improvements  in 
machinery,  and  then,  again,  the  immense  population  that  the  soil  of 
England  has  to  support,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  there  is  not 
more  distress  than  really  exists ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  proo& 
of  the  wisdom  of  her  policy,  that  she  has  gone  on  increasing  so  rapidly 
in  wealth,  population,  power  and  gfeatness. 

Are  wo  to  continue  to  entertain  the  exploded  doctrine  that  we  can 
hold  our  position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  by  the  exclusive 
pursuit  of  agriculture  ?  Such  doctrines  have  been  repudiated  by  nearly 
all  the  great  statesmen  of  the  world ;  and  we  perceive  that  nearly  all 
civilized  nations  are  preparing  to  enter  into  a  competition  in  manufac- 
turing, and  have  become  satisfied  that  it  is  their  policy  to  supply  them- 
selves with  all  the  primary  articles  of  consumption. 

The  restrictive  policy  of  the  English  government  towards  us 
caused  our  separation.  For  many  years  after  we  became  an  indepen- 
dent nation,  she  used  every  possible  efibrt  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  machinery  amongst  us.  Severe  laws  were  made  and  heavy  pe- 
nalties attached  to  their  violation  to  prevent  the  export  of  machinery, 
or  the  migration  of  artisans  to  this  or  any  other  country  from  Eng^ 
land.    She  has  thus  been  able  to  keep  down  the  arts  in  Ireland  and 
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lier  colonies,  and  for  many  years  has  had  a  monopoly  of  the  manu 
&cturing  business  of  the  world.  The  diarm  has,  however,  been  bro- 
ken, and  the  United  States  and  most  other  countries  are  busymg 
:themselves  in  the  various  modes  of  introducing  the  arts  :  indeed,  it 
has  been  made  plainly  manifest  that  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity  if  not 
of  choice. 

Can  we  have  a  stronger  illustration  of  the  difiference  between  an 
agricultural  country  and  one  with  mixed  employments,  than  the  con- 
trast between  England  and  Ireland  ?  The  latter  is  one  of  the  best  cul- 
tivated, countries  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Her  territory  is  not  larger 
than  that  of  South  Carolina,  yet  her  soil  supports  a  population  of 
about  9,000,000  of  people,  and  independent  of  this,  exports  to  Eng- 
land alone  about  150,000,000  worth  of  agricultural  products,  and 
what  does  she  receive  in  return  1  The,  to  her,  costly  products  of  Eng- 
land's workshops !  The  product  of  the  labor  of  ten  able-bodied 
Irishmen  is  produced  by  a  child  in  England ! 

South  Carolina  claims  to  be  strictly  agricultural.  She  produces 
three  to  five  bales  of  cotton  with  an  able-bodied  hand.  It  is  sent  to 
a  foreign  market  and  returned  in  a  manu&ctured  state,  its  value  in- 
creased from  three  to  ten-fold  by  the  labor  principally  of  women  and 
children,  where  from  ten  to  twenty  bales  to  the  hand  are  worked  into 
doth.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  South  Carolina  seek  the  green 
fields  and  shady  watering  places  of  the  North  to  spend  their  summers 
and  their  money,  when  if  our  mountain  regions  were  enlivened  by 
the  sound  of  the  hammer  and  the  shuttle,  and  ornamented  with 
beautiful  and  thrifty  villages,  they  would  be  found  equally  attractive, 
and  certainly  as  conducive  to  health. 

That  some  change  is  necessary  in  our  state,  no  one  can  doubt ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  we  should  abandon  our  present  system  of 
agriculture,  and  enter  into  a  competition  with  the  world  in  the  various 
complicated  branches  of  manufactures.  Different  countries  are  very 
differently  situated  in  regard  to  such  interests.  Great  Britain  has  the 
position,  mineral  resources,  and  many  other  advantages,  that  render 
her  peculiarly  situated  for  a  manufacturing  people ;  and  when  she  is 
forced,  as  she  will  be  in  the  course  of  time,  to  give  up  the  production 
of  coarse  cotton  cloth  and  yam,  she  will  be  able  to  turn  her  atten- 
tion to  many  other  branches  equally  as  profitable,  and  still,  in  all  pro- 
bability, retain  a  large  portion  of  her  present  immense  capital  in  ma- 
nufacturing for  the  supply  of  countries  not  so  favorably  situated  as 
herself.  Pennsylvania,  New-Jersey,  New-York  and  New-England, 
will  become  her  most  formidable  rivals.  The  continental  nations  of 
Europe  must  in  time  measurably  supply  themselves.  Russia  is  si- 
tuated, with  regard  to  hemp,  very  much  as  we  are  in  relation  to  cot- 
ton. Her  true  policy  is  to  manufacture  her  hemp,  and  not  permit  it 
to  be  exported  in  the  raw  state  to  be  manufactured  by  foreigners  and 
returned  to  her  for  consumption.  Just  so  with  South  Carolina :  she 
is,  and  will  probably  remain  a  cotton-growing  state ;  and  with  her 
ftcilities  for  its  manufacture  into  coarse  fabrics,  it  would  seem  to  be 
equally  impolitic  to  send  it  away  in  the  raw  state ;  particularly  that 
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portion  of  it  which  is  to  be  returned  for  her  own  domestic  consump- 
tion. The  reasons  which  may  be  given  in  favor  of  this  species  of 
manufacturing  will  not,  however,  apply  with  the  same  force  to 
other  pursuits — it  is  not  desirable  that  Carolina  should  go  gene- 
rally into  manufacturing,  particularly  where  governmental  protection 
will  be  necessary  to  sustain  a  competition  with  other  countries. 
Let  her  husband  her  own  resources,  and  the  articles  which  will  inci- 
dentally follow  the  manufacture  of  cotton  will  be  quite  sufficient 
for  us. 

Among  these  branches  of  industry  will  of  necessity  be  the  erec- 
tion of  steam-engines,  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  machinery, 
carriages  and  wagons.  All  mechanical  trades  which  appertain  to 
house-building  will  be  vastly  stimulated,  the  mechanic  arts  generally 
will  be  greatly  accelerated,  and  the  small  manufactures  coiQmon  to 
cities,  and  which  can  accommodate  themselves  to  the  cellars  and  gar- 
rets, holes  and  corners,  by-ways  and  alleys,  will  cluster  around  us  in 
Charleston,  and  add  their  charming  influence  to  the  spirit  of  onward 
progress  in  remodelling  our  old-fashioned  city.  Let  those  who  have 
misgivings  on  the  subject,  banish  from  their  thoughts  that  South  Ca- 
rolina will  ever  become  so  infatuated  as  to  endeavor  to  foUpw  the 
footsteps  of  New-England  and  Great  Britain,  who  have  erected  towns, 
and  we  may  say  cities,  to  be  employed  almost  exclusively  in  one 
article.  For  instance :  hosiery,  shoes,  locks,  hinges,  fine  cutlery, 
chimney  furniture,  buttons,  pins,  needles,  and  last,  but  not  least,  jews- 
barps, — each  have  a  large  population  in  particular  districts  engaged  in 
their  manufacture. 

South  Carolina,  in  common  with  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia,have  peculiar  advantages  in  many  of  the  most  simple  branches 
of  manufacturing,  and  the  elements  properly  used  are  calculated  to 
render  them  most  powerful,  wealthy  and  prosperous  states.  Among 
these  elements,  the  institution  of  slavery  stands  foremost ;  it  is  the 
means  of  giving  to  capital  a  positive  control  over  labor,  and  of  that 
kind  of  labor  which  nature  seems  to  have  adapted  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits, and  particularly  to  that  branch  of  industry  in  the  low  lands  of 
the  southern  states.  In  all  other  countries,  and  particularly  manu- 
facturing states,  labor  and  capital  are  assuming  an  antagonistical  po- 
sition. Here  it  cannot  be  the  case ;  capital  will  be  able  to  control 
labor,  even  in  manufactures  with  whites,  for  blacks  can  always  be  re- 
sorted to  in  case  of  need.  We  will,  however,  find  no  want  of  em- 
ployment for  our  negroes  in  agriculture ;  although  the  world  seems 
to  be  overstocked  with  cotton,  its  use  is  only  in  its  infgncy.^.  Jl^ 
world  now  consumes  5,000,000  bales.  If  double  that  quantity  were 
made,  means  would  soon  be  found  to  manufacture  it  into  cloth,  and 
the  present  advances  making  in  civilization  would  soon  find  con- 
sumers to  purchase  it ;  and  it  is  not  extravagant  to  predict,  that  our 
children  will  live  to  see  the  world  consuming  20  millions  of  bales 
of  cotton. 

South  Carolina  contains  about  20  millions  of  acres  of  land.  From  the 
best  computation  I  have  been  able  to  make,  we  have  between  4  and 
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600,000  acres  of  swamp  susceptible  of  cultivation.  We  have  one 
enterprising  gentleman  in  the  state  who  has  set  the  noble  example, 
and  has  recently  made  about  forty  miles  of  ditches  and  reclaimed  12 
to  1,500  acres,  originally  worth  but  from  50  cents  to  $1  an  acre,  now 
a  cheaper  investment  at  $100,  than  our  best  pine  lands  at  $10.' 
There  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  sort  of  land  yet  covered  with  the 
primitive  forests,  to  produce,  when  in  proper  cukiv^iojp,..5Q0,000 
bales  of  cotton ;  and  taking  all  the  old  countries  for  data,  no  one  can 
doubt  the  capacity  of  South  Carolina  to  produce  6  or  800,000  bales, 
and  in  the  mean  time  furnish  provisions  for  the  support  of  two 
millions  of  people,  so  that  we  need  not  be  alarmed  at  the  prospect 
of  a  redundant  population ;  and  of  all  people,  we  are  the  last  who 
ought  to  express  fears  of  retrograde  in  morals  and  general  intelligence 
from  densely  populated  cities  and  overworked  masses  in  manu^tu- 
ring  towns.  Let  us  double  the  population  of  Charleston  and  of  the 
state,  if  ^we  can,  and  see  the  foundation  of  a  few  of  these  manufactu- 
ring towns  laid,  before  we  suffer  ourselves  to  become  alarmed.  Our 
population  will  certainly  bear  doubling  before  we  are  elbowed  out  of 
the  country. 

Let  us  make  an  effort,  and  see  what  a  judicious  combination  of 
the  plough,  the  anvil,  and  the  loom,  will  do  for  South  Carolina ;  for 
aside  from  the  continual  embarrassments  which  must  attend  the 
strictly  and  exclusively  agricultural  country,  in  frosts,  droughts,  com- 
merdal  convulsions,  and  combinations,  tariffs,  &c.,  if  we  will  but  look 
at  the  vast  difference  in  productiveness  between  the  mechanic  or  fac- 
tory operative  and  agricultural  laborer,  we  will  be  led  at  once  to  the 
conclusion,  that  every  country  should  have  the  workshops  at  home 
which  supply  her  with  all  the  actual  necessaries  of  life ;  and  to  sup- 
pose, as  many  do,  that  this  species  of  independence  would  cripple 
commerce,  is  to  indulge  in  absurdities  not  tenable  with  argument. 
The  greater  the  diversity  of  pursuits,  generally  speaking,  the  greater 
the  prosperity  of  a  country,  and  prosperity  never  fails  to  stimulate 
commerce;  hence  it  will  be  seen  that  countries  which  seemingly 
manufacture  every  article  which  can  administer  to  the  comfort  and 
luxury  of  man,  have  the  widest-spread  commerce.  One  would  sup- 
pose that  the  manufactures  of  France  might  suffice  to  supply  the 
wants  of  a  Parisian,  yet  we  find  him  indulging  his  fancy  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  costly  fabrics  of  the  London,  Roman,  Genevan  and 
Clunese  workshops  ;  and  so  with  the  fashionables  of  London.  They 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  beautiful  fabrics  of  Eugland,  but  must  be 
arrayed  in  the  contraband  articles  smuggled  from  France.  We  see 
this  most  clearly  exemplified  in  New-England,  where  one  would  sup- 
pose every  article  which  enters  into  the  wants  of  man  could  be  sup- 
plied. Yet  her  ships  are  found  traversing  every  sea,  and  from  her 
mountains  to  the  sea-board  you  will  not  find  a  peasant  who  is  not 
indulging  in  articles  of  fancy  or  luxury  from  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  globe,  and  that  country  may  in  truth  be  said  to  be  literally  alive 
with  commerce. 

The  question    may  be  asked,  what   is  meant  by  the  introduc- 
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tion  of  inanufactures,  particularly  that  of  ootton  ?  Some  people 
seem  to  think  that  every  planter  should  go  to  work  and  prepare  him* 
self  to  spin  his  own  cotton  into  yarn,  and  to  make  his  own  negro 
cloth,  &c.  Others,  that  our  entire  system  of  agriculture  is  to  be 
revolutionized,  our  rice  and  cotton-fields  turned  into  potato-patches, 
and  that  we  are  to  give  up  our  cotton  bales  for  wooden  clocks  and 
Yankee  notions. 

Any  change  for  the  better  must  be  gradual,  the  result  of  enlight- 
ened public  opinion,  or  it  will  not  be  permanent.  In  attempting  to 
introduce  manufactures,  no  doubt  but  many  improper  things  will 
be  done,  and  much  capital  will  be  wholly  lost  to  its  owners,  by  inju- 
dicious investments  in  machinery. 

The  introduction  of  manufactures  will  not  interfere  with  the  pre- 
sent agricultural  capital  and  labor  of  the  country,  which  will  re- 
main very  much  as  it  is.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  these  pur- 
suits must  be  contented  to  look  for  their  advantages  in  the  general 
prosperity  which  will  be  brought  around  them — a  home  market  for 
all  their  products,  increased  value  of  real  estate,  good  roads  for  the 
transportation  of  produce,  increased  population,  good  common 
schools,  and  the  example  of  a  working  class  of  white  people  around 
their  children.  They  will  in  this  way  be  induced  to  stay  at  home, 
and  the  money  which  has  hitherto  been  lavished  on  the  Northern 
people  by  our  traveling  gentry,  will  be  kept  at  home  to  enrich  and 
beautify  our  own  country. 

We  should  make  our  own  leather,  and  manufacture  it ;  for,  if  not 
apparently  cheaper,  the  articles  would  be  better,  and  in  reality 
cheaper  :  we  would  thus  save  three  millions  per  annum.  Give  us 
1,000,000  cotton  spindles,  scattered  over  the  state,  wherever  water- 
power  may  be  obtainable,  or  cheap  fuel  to  work  steam-mills.  It 
will  not  be  our  policy  to  build  large  manufacturmg  towns.  We 
would  lose  many  of  our  advantages  if  we  were  to  undertake  to  trans- 
port cotton  from  the  Pee  Dee  to  Granite ville,  or  from  Spartanburg 
to  the  sea-board,  or  from  the  sea-board  to  Anderson  and  Greenville. 
Policy  will  dictate  the  propriety  of  locating  mills  in  the  vicinity  of 
cotton-growing  districts,  and  the  business  will  of  necessity  be  done 
in  villages  and  not  in  large  towns. 

From  reading  the  accounts  given  of  the  loathsome  condition  of  the 
factory  operatives  of  Manchester  and  many  other  places,  many  are 
led  to  the  erroneous  impression  that  manufacturing  has  a  tendency 
to  degenerate  morally  and  physically;  that  operatives  are,  of  neces- 
sity, shut  up  in  close,  dusty  and  unhealthy  apartments,  where  the 
heat  must  render  the  atmosphere  detrimental  to  human  health.  It 
would  be  well  to  inform  such  persons,  that  cotton  factories  are  of 
necessity  well  ventilated,  open  with  windows  to  emit  light  from  every 
side.  Such  buildings  are  usually  of  brick  or  stone,  and  ranging  from 
forty  to  sixty  feet  in  width,  and  from  eighty  to  four  hundred  feet 
in  length,  and  are  from  two  to  five  stories  high.  So  much  for  the 
factory  buildings.  As  regards  dwelling-houses,  our  operatives 
will    not  be    likely  to    be    crowded    twenty  and  thirty  into    a 
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room  not  twenty  feet  square,  as  in  Manchester,  where  they  must  re- 
sort to  sudi  crowds  to  keep  warm  in  winter,  in  the  absence  of  wood, 
and  having  no  means  with  which  to  procure  better  quarters.  We 
have  plenty  of  space  and  abundance  of  fuel.  We  all  know  how 
cheaply  wooden  buildings  can  be  put  up  in  the  country,  and  that 
while  such  accommodations  secure  Uie  operative  from  the  poisonous 
effects  of  confined  atmosphere,  it  accords  with  our  ideas  of  comfort. 

Any  one  who  has  spent  a  summer  as  an  operative  in  the  cool  shade 
of  a  cotton  mill,  will  be  very  reluctant,  in  our  climate,  to  change  his 
situation  and  encounter  the  broiling  sun  of  the  cotton-field.  The 
labor  is  exceedingly  light,  and  I  am  very  sure  that  in  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer many  an  operative,  if  asked,  would  tell  you  that  the  hardest 
portion  of  his  day's  labor  was  walking  home  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
through  the  hot  sun,  for  his  dinner.  Our  factory  operatives  inva- 
riably give  up  the  business  with  great  reluctance,  and  when  driven 
firom  an  establishment  in  consequence  of  bad  conduct,  they  are  sure 
to  be  found  seeking  employment  in  others ;  and  taking  it  altogether, 
I  think  it  clearly  susceptible  of  proof,  that  manufacturing  labor  is  a 
more  befitting  employment  for  southern  than  northern  peasantry. 

The  capital  requisite  to  put  in  operation  1,000,000  spindles,  one- 
fourth  of  the  factories  making  cloth,  the  other  three-fourths  yam, 
would  amount  to  about  $22,000,000 — ^a  sum  which  seems  enormous 
to  look  at  in  the  bulk,  but  when  we  come  to  consider  that  it  must  of 
necessity  be  a  work  of  time  covering  a  space  of  more  than  twenty 
yearS)  it  dwindles  into  insignificance,  particularly  when  we  take  into 
consideration  our  yearly  resources,  and  the  large  amount  of  floating 
capital  pow  in  our  city  groaning  under  the  weight  of  taxation.  Do  we 
want  better  proof  of  the  redundancy  of  our  floating  capital  than  the 
fiujt,  that  five  per  cents,  are  generally  at  par  1  Do  we  want  better 
proof  that  this  work  ought  to  have  been  commenced  long  ago,  than 
the  feet  that  twenty  odd  millions  of  dollars  have  Veen  transfer- 
red from  this  very  city  to  the  northern  states  within  the  last  twenty 
years  ?  Can  we  with  justice  attribute  this  immense  transfer  of  capital 
to  any  other  cause  than  that  which  renders  floating  capital  so  restive 
amongst  us  at  the  present — a  taxation  which  its  profits  will  not  bear  ? 
The  capital  which  would  have  peopled  and  enriched  every  portion  of 
South  Carolina,  has  left  us,  for  the  reason  that  there  has  been  no 
means  of  rendering  it  profitable,  and  that  our  exhausted  lands  and 
negro  labor  would  not  yield  as  much  here  as  in  the  South-west. 
Hence  it  is,  that  our  money  and  our  men  of  energy  and  action  have 
been  constantly  leaving  us,  and  our  population  has  been  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  almost  stationary. 

From  the  best  estimates  that  1  have  been  able  to  make,  I  put  down 
the  white  people  who  ought  to  work  and  who  do  not,  or  who  are  so 
employed  as  to  be  wholly  unproductive  to  the  state,  at  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand.  To  run  a  cotton  factory  making  cloth,  it 
requires  a  hand  for  evpry  33  spindles ;  in  making  yarn,  only  a  hand 
to  45  spindles.  By  this  calculation,  1,000,000  will  require  about 
HOOO  operatives,  that  is,  7,600  to  run  250,000  spindles  making 
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cloth,  and  16,600  operatives  to  work  750,000  spindles  employed  in 
making  yam.  By  this  it  appears  that  but  one-fiflh  of  the  present 
poor  whites  of  our  state  would  be  necessary  to  operate  1,000,000 
spindles.  Can  any  one  doubt  for  a  moment,  that  long  before  so  many 
spindles  could  be  put  in  operation,  the  necessary  operatives  would  be 
found  among  us,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  changing  any  of  our 
present  sources  of  agricultural  revenue?  To  be  entirely  within 
bounds,  I  will  base  the  quantity  of  cotton  to  be  worked  up  atone- 
third  of  a  pound  to  the  spindle:  1,000,000  spindles  gives  333,333 
lbs.  per  day,  or  276,900  bales  of  350  lbs.  to  the  bale,  per  annum.  If 
we  are  to  have  a  market  at  our  doors  for  these  manufactured  pro- 
ducts, as  we  have  at  present  for  our  raw  cotton,  we  could  not,  imder 
any  circumstances,  look  for  less  than  double  the  price  of  the  raw 
material  for  yam,  and  three  times  its  value  for  cloth. 

Many  have  been  predicting  for  years  past,  that  South  Carolina 
would  be  driven  by  Western  competition  to  abandon  the  growth  of 
cotton.  This  notion  is  certainly  founded  in  error,  for  it  is  clearly 
ascertained,  that  on  our  best  lands  cotton  may  be  produced  to  as 
much  advantage  as  in  any  of  the  South-western  states.  What  we 
need  is  that  diversity  of  pursuit  which  fixes  the  capital  as  it  accumu- 
lates in  the  country,  and  I  think  tliat  South  Carolina  would  have  pre- 
sented quite  a  different  appearance  now,  had  public  opinion  been  pro- 
perly directed  to  this  subject  twenty  years  ago.  It  woidd,  m  all  pro- 
bability, have  saved  us  some  of  the  capital  which  was  lost  by  the  United 
States  Bank.  It  would  certainly  have  stopped  with  us  many  millions 
of  mercantile  capital  which  has  gone  forever  from  us.  And  may  we 
not  go  further,  and  suppose  that  such  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  would 
have  kept  within  our  state  many  of  the  enterprising  planters  who 
have  left  South  Carolina  with  their  negroes,  and  settled  in  the  West? 
Can  any  one  entertain  a  doubt  but  these  persons  would  be  better  off, 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  and  much  more  contented,  if  they  had 
remained  to  assist  in  draining  swamp  land — a  work  which  another 
generation  will  have  to  perform  ? 

The  handicraftsmen  of  the  city  of  Boston,  without  the  aid  of  large 
manufacturing  establishments,  or  crowding  themselves  into  masses, 
produce  annually  about  ^12,000,000  more  than  the  worth  of  our 
entire  cotton  crop,  with  cotton  even  at  high  prices.  It  is  evident  to 
all  observers,  that  Charleston  has  already  commenced  the  work  of 
reform.  The  sounds  of  the  steam-engine,  now  to  be  heard  in  various 
parts  of  our  city,  furnish  evidence  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  that  the 
work  is  progressing.  The  introduction  of  gas,  and  the  erection  of 
the  first  cotton  mill,  both  so  expeditiously  and  well  done,  give  evi- 
dence that  things  can  be  done  here  as  well  as  in  other  cities  ;  they 
have  created  a  marked  era  in  the  history  of  Charleston,  and  their 
founders  deserve  to  have  their  names  handed  down  to  posterity. 

Now,  should  things  take  such  a  turn  in  the  city  of  Charleston  as  to 
bring  into  mechanical  pursuits  the  scores  of  lads  who  are  hopelessly 
seeking  clerkships  and  other  employments,  and  a  class  of  men  be 
raised  up  amongst  us  who  would  produce  an  income  equal  to  one- 
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fourth  of  this  sum,  what  a  charming  influence  it  would  bring  to  bear 
on  every  vocation  of  business.  We  will  go  a  little  further,  and  sup- 
pose that  10,000  out  of  our  21,000  negroes  be  pushed  out  of  our  city 
to  the  country  to  engage  in  agriculture,  and  their  place  be  filled  with 
a  working  set  of  white  artisans :  we  would '  certainly  get  along  with 
11,000  negroes  to  wait  on  us,  and  would  doubtless  be  greatly  benefit- 
ed by  the  change.  Will  advocates  for  such  a  doctrine  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  free-soilers  1  Large  towns  and  cities  are  composed  (at 
least  the  majority)  of  intelligent  people,  and  no  such  town  or  city 
could  be  brought  together  in  this  state,  whose  citizens  would  not 
understand  how  to  appreciate  the  institution  of  slavery  amongst  us. 
Mtich  has  been  said  about  the  demoralizing  and  degrading  influence 
which  (jjotton  factories  will  exert  on  the  country  people.  This  is  a 
suMect  worthy  of  special  notice. 

The  appropriation  annually  made  by  our  Legislature  for  our  school 
fund,  every  one  must  be  aware,  so  far  as  the  country  is  concerned, 
has  been  little  better  than  a  waste  of  money,  and  all  efforts  to 
adopt  a  more  successful  system  have  failed ;  and  while  we  are  aware 
Uiat  the  Northern  and  Eastern  states  find  no  difficulty  in  edu- 
cating their  poor,  we  are  nearly  ready  to  despair  of  success  in  the 
matter,  for  even  penal  laws  against  the  neglect  of  education  would 
fail  to  bring  many  of  our  country  people  to  send  their  children  to 
school,  notwithstanding  it  could  be  done  without  a  cent  of  expense. 
It  has  always  been  a  subject  of  ansdous  inquiry  with  many  persons,  how 
the  condition  of  this  class  of  persons  could  be  ameliorated  ?  Many  have 
exhausted  their  wits  in  devising  schemes  for  the  better  regulating  our 
school  fund,  but  none  have  been  able  to  fathom  the  mystery  which 
has  hitherto  attended  our  Mlure. 

I  have  long  been  under  the  Impression,  and  every  day's  experience 
has  strengthened  my  convictions,  that  the  evils  exist  in  the  wholly 
n^lected  condition  of  this  class  of  persons.  Any  man  who  is  an  ob- 
server of  things,  could  hardly  pass  through  our  country  without  being 
struck  with  the  fact,  that  all  the  capital,  enterprise  and  intelligence  is 
employed  in  directing  slave  labor ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  a 
lai^e  portion  of  our  poor  white  people  are  wholly  neglected,  and  are 
sufiered  to  while  away  an  existence  in  a  state  but  one  step  in  advance 
of  the  Indian  of  the  forest.  It  is  an  evil  of  vast  magnitude,  and 
nothing  but  a  great  change  in  public  sentiment  will  effect  its  cure. 
ITiese  people  must  be  brought  into  daily  contact  with  the  rich  and 
intelligent — they  must  be  stimulated  to  mental  action,  and  taught  to 
appreciate  education  and  the  comforts  of  civilized  life ;  and  this  we 
believe  may  be  effected  only  by  the  introduction  of  manufactures,  for 
there  seems  to  be  no  other  employment  so  well  calculated  to  induce 
them  to  habits  of  industry. 

My  experience  at  Graniteville  has  satisfied  me,  that  unless  our 
poor  people  can  be  brought  together  in  villages,  and  some  means  of 
employment  afforded  them,  it  will  be  an  utterly  hopeless  effort  to 
undertake  to  educate  them.  Our  Company  are  determined  to  spare 
no  means  which  will  be  necessary  to  school  the  children  at  Granite- 
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ville.  We  have  collected  at  that  place  about  800  people,  and 
likely  a  looking  set  of  country  girls  as  may  be  found,  industrious  and 
orderly  people,  but  deplorably  ignorant,  three-fourths  of  the  adults 
not  being  able  to  read  or  write  their  names.  The  Company  has  pro- 
vided a  good  school-house,  and  competent  teachers ;  find  books,  papers, 
&0.,  all  free  of  diarge ;  and  notwithstanding  our  rule  that  no  one  can  be 
permitted  to  occupy  our  houses  who  does  not  send  all  his  children  to 
school  that  are  between  the  ages  of  6  and  12,  it  was  with  some 
difficulty,  at  first,  that  we  could  make  up  even  a  small  school.  With 
the  aid  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel  on  the  spot,  to  preach  to  them  and 
lecture  them  on  the  subject,  we  have  obtained  but  about  60  children 
for  our  school,  out  of  about  a  hundred  which  are  in  the  place.  We 
are  satisfied  that  nothing  but  time  and  patience  will  enable  us  to 
bring  them  all  out.  I  am  sure  that  no  one  could  witness  the  yery 
great  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  population  of  Graniteville, 
without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  sucn  establishments,  if  con* 
ducted  properly,  cannot  be  other  than  a  great  blessing  to  our  people ; 
and  it  is  very  clear  to  me,  that  the  only  means  of  educating  and 
Christianizing  our  poor  whites,  will  be  to  bring  them  into  such 
villages,  where  they  will  not  only  become  intelligent,  but  a  thrifty 
and  useful  class  in  our  community — useful  in  rendering  us  indepen^ 
dent  of  our  neighbors,  and  a  strong  arm  of  defence  in  case  of  need. 

Many  are  under  the  impression  that  foreigners  are  used  in  our 
factories.  I  will  state  for  the  inforfnation  of  such,  that  a  few  are 
employed  in  some  instances,  to  learn  our  natives,  who  soon  become 
expert,  and  require  nothing  more  than  experienced  manufacturers  to 
direct  their  labor.  A  very  few  years,  I  trust,  will  render  us  indepen- 
dent even  of  that  class  of  persons. 

As  I  have  taken  a  wide  range  for  my  subject,  I  cannot  stop  to  enter 
into  comparative  profits  in  detail,  but  I  feel  that  I  would  be  doing  in- 
justice to  the  subject  by  merely  alluding  to  the  moral  reform  which 
such  establishments  are  calculated  to  work.  My  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations have  been  realized  in  the  impulse  which  Granite  ville  has 
given  to  business  around — property  has  increased  in  value  in  every 
direction,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  a  few  years  will  render  the  real 
estate  belonging  to  our  Company  worth  more  than  half  the  entire 
investment  already  made,  in  buildings,  machinery,  &c.  Some  years 
ago,  before  we  commenced  the  work  of  rearing  this  village,  a  very 
shrewd,  observing  old  gentleman,  in  that  vicinity,  observed  to  me, 
that  my  expectations  as  to  those  barren  hills  would  never  be  realized. 
A  few  days  ago  the  same  gentleman  made  an  observation  which  struck 
mo  with  force.  He,  in  speaking  of  the  improvements  going  on,  said, 
that  he  could  now  see  that  the  hills  around  Aiken  and  Graniteville 
would,  in  a  few  years,  all  be  covered  with  white  houses.  And  what 
has  brought  him  to  this  conclusion?  The  unmistakable  marks  of 
improvement  in  every  direction.  Already  do  we  see  fine  houses 
raising  their  heads  on  the  hills  around ;  and  long  before  you  reach 
Graniteville,  you  meet  with  these  unmistakable  proofs  of  thrift 
which  invariably  follow  such  enterprises.     A  hundred  such  villages 
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scattered  over  South  Carolina,  oould  not  fail  to  give  a  new  aspect  to 
every  thing  around  us.  The  remotest  comers  of  the  state  would  feel 
the  hand  of  improvement,  and  such  would  be  the  change,  that  South 
CSarolina  would  scarcely  know  herself.  The  wayworn  traveler  would 
be  warned  of  his  approach  to  a  manufacturing  village  miles  before  he 
reached  it,  by  the  tasty  cottages,  fine  residences,  white  fences  and 
tastefully  eultivated  groimds.  The  same  spirit  would  find  its  way  to 
Qiarleston  to  brighten  up  our  suburbs,  and  extend  the  dominions  of 
our  city,  and  soon  would  wo  see  the  cabbage  and  potato  fields  of 
Charleston  Neck  giving  way  to  avenues,  streets  and  fine  blocks  of 
houses ;  then,  indeed,  will  she  be  entitled  to  the  appellation  she  aspires 
to-— Queen  City  of  the  South. 

And  I  believe  most  sincerely,  that  this  branch  of  manufactures,  once 
&iriy  introduced,  would  be  a  nucleus  which  would  bring  around  it  all 
other  branches  of  manufactures  necessary  to  supply  us  with  the  com- 
mon articles  of  every-day  home  consumption.     And  it  certainly  can- 
not fail  to  be  the  means  of  producing  a  great  and  happy  change  in  the 
agriculture  of  our  country.    We  are  now  dependent  on  other  countries 
for  nearly  all  the  prime  necessaries  of  life,  including  the  most  common 
articles  of  consumption.     When  we  look  around  us,  we  cannot  but  be 
strode  with  our  shameful  deficiency  in  these  particulars.     It  would 
searoely  be  believed  in  any  other  country,  were  we  to  tell  the  story, 
that  we  have  not  such  a  thing  as  a  hatter's  shop  in  the  good  city  of 
Charleston :  for  one  might  look  in  vain  for  the  smallest  village  in  any 
of  the  Eastern  states — New- York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana  or 
Kentucky — that  had  not  one  or  more  establishments  of  this  kind,  where 
hats  are  made  and  repaired.     There  are  no  hats  imported  into  Ken- 
tucky ;  they  are  all  made  at  home,  and  principally  with  negro  labor. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  such  a  thing  as  a  hat  maker's  shop  cannot  be 
found  in  our  city ;  neither  is  there  one  in  Columbia;  and  we  believe 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  one  in  the  state  of  South  Carolina. 

It  is  not  quite  so  bad  in  the  article  of  leather,  shoes,  saddlery,  har- 
ness, &c.,  for  we  do  attempt  these  branches  in  a  small  way,  but  there 
is  a  vast  amount  of  money  sent  abroad  by  us  annually  for  these 
articles,  which  could  and  ought  to  be  saved  to  the  state.     From  the 
•ea-board  to  the  mountains,  you  will  scarcely  find  a  pair  of  bridle-reins 
that  are  not  of  Yankee  manufacture,  purchased  with  cash,  including 
in  the  cost,  the  various  charges  incident  to  their  passage  from  that 
eountry  to  this,  and  withal,  loaded  with  the  profits  of  some  half 
doscn  merchants,  whose  hands  they  have  passecj  through ;  when,  if 
things  were  as  they  should  be,  the  purchaser,  if  a  farmer,  would 
obtain  the  side  of  leather  from  which  they  were  made  by  the  ex- 
change of  a  few  bushels  of  grain,  taken  for  the  domestic  supply  of  his 
neighbor,  the  tanner ;  and  were  this  the  course  of  things,  the  consu- 
mer would  seldom  fail  to  receive  a  much  more  durable  article,  for  it 
is  a  fact  well  known  to  those  who  tan,  and  deal  in  leather,  that  the 
•outhem  txmned  leather  of  superior  quality  finds  a  better  market  in 
tiie  northern  cities  than  is  afibrded  here ;  it  is  there  made  into  shoes 
br  domestic  use.    Those  who  purchase  it  make  shoes  and  sell  them 
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directly  to  the  wearer,  and  are  not  ignorant  of  the  advantages  of  re- 
taining the  best  at  home  for  their  own  domestic  consumption. 

Paper  is  another  article  which  should  by  all  means  be  made  in  our 
state.  Instead  of  this,  however,  a  great  portion  of  this  article  con- 
sumed by  us  is  now  imported  into  South  Carolina,  and  many  of  our 
rags  are  swept  into  the  gutters,  and  with  our  waste  cotton,  large 
quantities  annually  swept  into  our  docks  serve  no  better  purpose 
than  to  rot  there  and  generate  fever. 

Let  us  endeavor  to  supply  ourselves  with  com,  oats  and  hay.  We 
surely  cannot  consider  this  a  profitless  business,  while  the  farmers  on 
the  Roanoke  in  North  Carolina,  and  persons  in  Maryland,  find  profit 
in  raising  grain  for  us,  after  paying  all  the  charges  incident  to  its 
transit  to  our  markets ;  and  persons  on  the  banks  of  the  Kennebec, 
in  Maine,  find  themselves  compensated  in  furnishing  us  with  hay, 
notwithstanding  the  immensely  heavy  charges  which  attend  this 
bulky  article  from  the  interior  of  the  State  of  Maine  to  Columbia  aiid 
Hamburg  in  this  state. 

Any  of  our  bottom  lands  will  produce  hay  of  as  good  quality  and 
as  abundantly  as  it  can  be  produced  in  any  country.  There  is  swamp 
land  in  the  vicinity  of  Columbia,  now  in  cultivation,  yielding  three 
tons  to  the  acre,  worth  $1  to  $1  25  per  hundred ;  thus  producing 
from  $66  to  $82  per  acre,  with  as  little  labor  as  is  necessary  to  be- 
stow on  any  other  crop.  Why  should  we  not  raise  our  own  horses, 
mules,  beef  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  1  Why  should  we  not,  with  our 
own  domestic  labor,  spin  our  raw  cotton  into  yam  and  weave  it  into 
cloth  ?  Why  should  we  permit  ourselves  to  be  imposed  on  by  North- 
em  trash  brought  out  here  in  the  shape  of  shoes,  while  we  have  all 
the  materials  and  labor  necessary  to  do  ourselves  justice  in  procuring 
such  supplies  ?  It  would  be  just  as  easy  for  a  planter  to  have  some 
three,  fbur,  or  a  half-a-dozen  negroes  employed  in  making  brogans,  as 
to  have  so  many  old  women  employed  in  making  up  clothing  for  the 
laborers.  If  he  took  care  to  purchase  good,  sound  leather,  he  would, 
by  this  means,  supply  his  people  with  shoes  which,  with  a  little  care, 
would  keep  the  feet  dry,  and  last  a  whole  winter. 

Nothing  but  a  proper  direction  of  public  opinion  can  produce 
active  changes  in  the  habits  of  a  people,  and  no  class  of  men  are 
more  reluctant  to  move  than  agriculturists.  I  trust,  however,  that  a 
proper  spirit  of  investigation  has  been  awakened  in  the  people  of  the 
old  Atlantic  Southem  States.  They  seem  to  be  alive  to  the  neces- 
sity of  changing  in  some  degree  their  industrial  pursuits,  and  it  re- 
mains for  such  societies  as  this  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  and 
to  give  it  a  proper  direction.  As  little  as  may  be  thought  of  it,  this 
Institute  may  prove  to  be  the  germ  of  a  great  revolution  in  the  affairs 
of  the  people  of  our  state,  and  produce  blessings  unnumbered  on  our 
posterity.  Let  us  then  be  tme  to  the  work  in  which  we  have  en- 
gaged ;  let  us  see  the  faces  of  the  practical  workers.  We  wish  to  see 
those  amongst  us  who  know  how  to  make  wagons  and  carriages,  pas- 
senger cars,  steam  engines  and  other  machinery  ;  those  who  have 
erected  establishments  to  make  doors,  blinds  and  sashes ;  those  wor- 
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thies  who  have  machinery  at  work  making  stockings  for  the  ladies ; 
those  who  are  oommendably  engaged  in  making  all  the  articles  ne- 
cessary to  our  luxury  and  comforU  You  are  the  men  we  need  to 
push  on  the  car  of  reform  ;  your  example  and  your  facts  will  do  more 
in  a  generation  than  politicians,  statesmen  and  philosophers  would 
work  out  in  centuries.  Let  each  and  every  one  of  us  put  our  shoul- 
ders to  the  wheel ;  let  us  encourage  the  formation  of  agricultural  so- 
oieties  in  every  district  in  the  state,  that  every  man  who  feels  an 
interest  in  his  country  may  become  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  pushing 
forward  scientific  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  We  will  thus  be 
brought  into  contact  with  each  other — many  will  be  induced  to  write, 
others  to  read.  In  this  way  the  literary  will  be  able  to  impait  his 
knowledge  to  the  working  man,  and  receive  in  return  the  practical 
results  of  the  observant  laborer.  In  this  way  we  will  combine  our 
efibrts  to  promote  any  changes  which  may  be  thought  desirable  to  be 
effected  in  our  country. 

We  have  already  done  much  towards  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
wonderful  change.  The  small  steam  cotton  mill  erected  in  our  city 
has  enlisted  the  attention  of  some  of  our  most  active  and  energetic 
men,  who  are  young  enough  to  witness  a  mighty  revolution  in  the 
industrial  pursuits  of  our  state.  Groups  of  them  may  be  met  in  our 
streets,  whose  conversation  proves  them  to  be  as  familiar  with  factory 
statistics  as  the  manufacturers  of  Boston — they  are  already  well 
enough  informed  to  enlarge  the  business  with  certainty  of  success, 
and  only  need  the  capital  to  make  large  additions  to  their  present 
enterprise.  It  only  remams  for  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  energy  of 
these  young  men  to  be  properly  sustained,  to  render  them  worth 
millions  to  the  state. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  urge  the  good  people  of  South  Carolina  to 
press  forward  in  strenuous  endeavors  to  bring  about  such  changes  as 
will  bring  into  active  use  all  the  spare  capital  of  our  state,  to 
be  so  direcUjd  as  to  develop  our  natural  resources,  and  give 
employment  to  the  idle  i)ersons  around  us.  We  will  not,  by 
this  means,  interfere  with  the  production  of  cotton,  but  cut  olf 
the  sources  which  are  every  day  impoverishing  us.  Let  us  listen 
to  no  man  who  will  tell  us  that  our  delightful  climate  is  too 
debilitating  for  successfully  prosecuting  manufactures.  When  we 
have  the  facts  before  our  eyes,  that  our  raw  cotton  can  be  put  into 
yam  for  a  less  sum  than  it  will  cost  to  carry  it  out  of  the  country  in 
which  it  is  grown,  how  can  we  doubt  our  ability  to  supply  the  New- 
England,  British,  French,  German,  and  even  China  looms  ?  It  is  per- 
fectly idle  for  us  to  talk  about  combinations  to  shorten  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton.  Our  only  hope  for  successful  ofTorts  lies  in  makinj^ 
available  the  magnificent  sources  of  wealth  which  Nature  lias  scat- 
tered around  us. 

The  beginning  of  our  days  of  prosperity  will  have  commenced 
when  we  shall  hear  our  northern  friends  complaining  of  the  lavish 
expenditure  of  the  public  purse,  for  the  reason  that  it  comes  out  of 
their  own  pockets — when  w^e  shall  find  them  opposed  to  protective 
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laws  on  the  ground  that  we  will  be  the  greatest  gainers— -when  wb 
shall  hear  the  same  class  of  men  lamenting  that  South  Carolina  has 
discovered  that  she  has  the  greatest  abundance  of  oak  bark,  and  can 
make  her  own  leather,  and  that  it  is  better  for  her  to  work  it  up  into 
faithfully  made  shoes  for  home  consumption,  than  to  pay  out  their 
ready  money  for  a  foreign  article,  and  then  run  the  hazard  of  procur- 
ing a  light  article  which,  when  put  into  use,  proves  to  be  made  of 
leather  only  half  tanned  with  hemlock  bark,  split  into  two  or  three 
parts,  and  imperfectly  stitched  or  pegged  together,  and  unfit  for  use 
in  many  instances,  after  two  or  three  weeks'  wear  in  wet  weather. 

And  her  prosperity  will  be  in  the  full  tide,  when  we  shall  hear  of 
large  factories  putting  up  at  the  East  to  be  filled  with  thousands  of 
power  looms  to  weave  up  our  Southern  yarn ;  when  the  live  stock 
and  hemp  bagging  which  we  receive  from  Kentucky  will  be  brought 
on  railroad  cars,  to  return  laden  with  our  cotton  domestics ;  when 
we  shall  see  a  large  portion  of  the  swamps  of  the  Pee  Dee,  Wateree, 
Congaree,  Edisto,  Savannah,  and  other  swamps,  brought  into  culti- 
vation ;  the  Ashley  and  Edisto  connected  by  a  canal ;  the  stock 
of  the  Santee  Canal  restored  to  its  original  value  by  the  transit  of 
boat^  loaded  with  grain  and  hay,  supplying  our  low  country  with  that 
which  wo  arc  importing  from  other  states ;  when  our  hills  shall  be 
covered  with  green  pastures  and  grazing  flocks  of  sheep,  and  we  shall 
have  railroads  and  turnpikes  leading  to  every  portion  of  the  state ; 
when  our  lumber  cutters  shall  be  found  to  be  engaged  in  producing 
materials  for  the  construction  of  towns  and  villages  in  our  own  state 
— then  will  the  tide  of  our  prosperity  be  in  full  flood.  We  will 
then  no  longer  be  under  the  necessity  of  looking  for  relief  through 
limited  production  ;  we  will  have  ceased  to  be  under  the  fluctuations 
of  the  Liverpool  market ;  we  will  have  rid  ourselves  of  that  position 
which  has  made  us,  of  recent  days,  a  football  to  be  kicked  about  by 
the  Manchester  spinners  and  Liverpool  cotton  brokers.  Our  tub  will 
stand  on  its  own  bottom. 


ART.  III.-CHARLESTON  AND  SAVANNAH. 

On  the  462d  page  of  the  number  of  the  Review  for  April,  1851, 
IS  published  an  article  from  the  Georgia  Sentinel,  which,  while  it 
gives  the  preference  to  Savannah  over  Charleston,  as  it  views  the 
rivalry  between  them,  does  some  injustice  to  the  former  city.  It 
may  have  been  unintended  or  thoughtless,  but  is  not  the  less  unkind 
and  unjust.  The  writer  says  the  rivalry  exists  between  the  two  cities 
only  "  by  reason  of  the  singular  blindness  or  indifference,  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  Savannah,  to  their  own  interests  and  capacities." 
"In  energy  and  enterprise  they  have  always  been  behind  their 
Charleston  neighbors,"  &c.  Now,  I  would  like  to  know  what  we,  of 
Savamiah,  could  do  more  than  has  been  done?  Does  the  writer 
know,  that  when  a  city  of  only  7,500  people,  white  and  black,  hardly 
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larger  than   Columbus,  she  undcrfx)ok  a  rail-road  to  Macon,  190 
miles  long,  and  that  she  has  finished  it  ?    That  to  the  efforts  and 
taxes  of  her  citizens,  aided  by  some  enlightened  men  of  the  interior, 
is  due  the  gigantic  work  which  first  united  the  western  waters  with 
the  Atlantic  T    Does  he  know  that  the  longest  line  of  rail-road  in 
any  state,  until  the  Erie  was  completed,  was  in  Georgia,  and  that  it 
oould  not  have  been  finished  but  for  the  aid  and  influence  of  Savan- 
nah?   Does  he  know  that  Savannah  is  now  making  a  rail-road  con- 
nection with  Augusta  on  the  one  hand,  and  Columbus  on  the  other — 
and  that  when  completed,  she  will  have  built,  almost  unaided,  about 
d50  miles  of  rail-road,  and  given  aid  and  impulse  to  almost  as  much 
more,  within  the  borders  of  her  state  1     Does  he  know  that  two  of 
the  finest  steamships  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  Florida  and  Alabama, 
are  running  between  Savannah  and  New- York,  and  arc  the  fruit  of 
Savannah  enterprise  ?    Does  he  know  that  the  fine  steamers  running 
daily  between  Savannah  and  Charleston,  are  entirely  owned  in  the 
former  city  ?     Does  he  know — (but  he  does  not,  or  he  would  not 
have  thought  us  asleep) — the  amount  of  tonnage  on  our  rivers  owned 
in  Savannah  ?    Is  he  aware  that  our  banking  capital  is  only  one- 
third  that  of  Charleston,  and  that  she  has  one  hundred  years  the  start 
of  us  in  the  accumulation  of  money -power ;  and  that  it  is  this  which 
we  have  most  to  contend  with  ]    Does  he  remember  that  we  have 
never  had  a  dollar  of  state  capital  or  aid  1    The  truth  is,  we  have 
nai  been  idle,  or  ignorant  of  our  position  and  duties — and  we  have 
already  brought  more  trade  here  than  we  can  attend  to.     Our  popu- 
lation has  doubled  since  we  entered  the  race — and  our  business,  not 
in  cotton,  but  in  other  branches  of  trade,  has  quintupled  already,  and 
is  progressing  wonderfully.     The  Sentinel  will  realize,  when  next 
au^mn  he  sees  the  cars  from  Savannah  discharging  freight  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tennessee  River,  and  a  year  thereafter  loading  cotton 
at  Columbus,  to  put  it  on  board  Ocean  Steamers  at  Savannah,  what 
Savannah  has  done.     Charleston  may  talk  about  her  lines  of  improve- 
ment to  the  Great  West,  but  when  the  world  shall  see  a  Savannah 
locomotive,  or  freight  or  passenger  car  at  Chattanooga,  it  will  be  de- 
monstrated who  has  done  the  work.     This  will  be  seen  before  the 
first  day  of  October.     Be  sure  that  we  are  at  work^  and  time  is  daily 
showing  the  fruits  of  our  labors. 

Justice. 
Savannah^  1851. 
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ART.  lY.-ADDRESS  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OP  THE  SOUTHERN  AND 

WESTERN  STATES, 

and  more  pakticularlt  to  those  of  louisiana,  texas,  mississippi^ 
alabama,  tennessee,  arkansas,  kentucky  and  missouri. 

Fellow-Citizens  : — 

The  portion  of  the  Union  which  we  occupy  is  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  in  the  world,  and  produces,  in  proportion  to  population,  the 
greatest  amount  of  exportable  commodities.  Its  population  has 
been  steadily  increasing,  and  a  condition  of  general  prosperity  pre- 
vails through  its  limits,  which,  if  not  as  wide  as  it  should  be,  may  be 
said  to  depend  upon  causes  altogether  within  our  control. 

Shall  it  be  asserted,  that  this  great  section  of  the  Union  is  so  peoo- 
liarly  agricultural  that  it  can  contain  within  its  limits  no  large  cities^ 
no  controlling  centres  and  emporia,  but  must  be  dependent  upon  the 
Northern  Atlantic  sea-boards,  penetrated  through  mountain  passes,  and 
by  the  most  difficult  and  devious  roads,  for  the  vitals  of  commercial 
life  and  activity  ?  Is  there  any  necessary  reason  that  the  whole  com- 
mercial strength  of  the  nation  should  concentrate  in  the  cities  of  the 
North,  whilst  New-Orleans,  Mobile,  Charleston  and  Savannah,  are 
arrested  in  their  progress,  or  exhibit  at  times  even  the  evidences  of 
decline  1  Whence  is  it,  that  Louisville,  Memphis,  Vicksburg  and 
Nashville,  have  shown  none  of  the  progress  that  has  marked  other 
sections  of  the  confederacy  ?  Are  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  South 
and  South-west  in  particular  to  decline,  or  to  remain  stagnant,  whilst 
the  din  of  progress  is  heard  everywhere  else  1  Are  there  not  sympa- 
thies and  interests  to  bind  us  together  in  this  section  of  the  South  and 
the  valley  of  the  West,  and  can  we  not,  by  a  concerted  action,  pro- 
mote our  common  weal  ?  Whilst  we  have  been  idle  spectators,  New- 
York  and  Boston  have  been  taking  away  the  commerce  of  the  rich 
and  growing  states  of  the  North-west,  which  onco  paid  tribute  to  us 
as  it  passed  to  the  ocean,  but  which  now  avoids  our  limits,  and  refuses 
the  wealth  which  it  formerly  diffused  through  its  channels.  Are  the 
millions  of  the  North-west  more  naturally  allied  to  those  of  the  North 
than  to  us,  who  occupy  a  part  of  the  same  great  valley,  and  are 
nearer  of  approach ;  and  must  we  forever  abandon  the  idea  of  con- 
trolling, or  of  sharing  their  commerce  ? 

Those  questions,  fellow-citizens,  have  a  direct  and  common  interest 
to  all  of  our  states,  and  upon  their  solution  will  depend  much  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  great  and  growing  region  in  the  future.  Dense  population, 
great  and  growing  cities,  wealth,  power  and  influence,  and  political 
strength  on  the  one  hand — or  scattering  villages,  decayed  cities,  stag* 
nant  life,  and  comparative  poverty  and  imbecility,  are  the  alternatives 
which  seem  to  be  presented  ;  the  realization  of  which  may  depend,  in  a 
much  higher  degree  than  we  have  supposed,  upon  our  own  individual 
agencies.  * 
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It  is  time  that  we  were  truly  aroused  to  the  urgencies  and  necessi- 
ties of  the  occasion,  whilst  all  the  world  around  us  is  in  motion.  \The 
interiors  of  many  of  our  great  states  are  as  difficult  practically  of 
communication  with  their  commercial  cities,  or  with  each  other,  as 
they  would  be  were  the  restraints  of  separate  governments  and 
custom-house  collectors  interposed  between  them  !  Roads  for  many 
months  of  the  year  almost  impassable,  and  at  all  times  of  enormously 
costly  and  laborious  transit; — rivers  with  their  insecurities  and  deten- 
tions, and  frequent  and  frightful  losses,  exclude  us  from  intercourse  and 
easy  connection  with  each  other,  except  upon  the  borders  of  the  very 
largest  rivers.  For  many  months  of  the  year  the  citizens  of  Louisville 
might  reach  New-Orleans  by  way  of  New- York  sooner  than  by  that 
of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi !  Nashville  is  at  all  times  as  distant 
and  of  more  hazardous  approach  to  New-Orleans  than  is  New- York. 
Little  Rock  is  practically  as  far  from  the  ocean  as  if  seated  at  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  But  this  is  not  the  worst.  Whole  regions  of 
immense  fertility  within  our  limits  are  shut  out  entirely  and  hope- 
lessly from  any  market  whatever,  and  in  not  one  of  our  states  can  the 
dtizens  of  the  interior  reach  their  shipping  or  commercial  points  in 
less  time  than  it  would  take  a  citizen  of  Boston  to  visit  New- York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington,  and  even  in  many  cases  to 
stop  at  each  of  the  points — and  return  to  his  home  !  Thus  is  it,  that 
our  prosperity  is  interrupted  by  causes  which  tend  to  separate  us  in 
interests  and  in  feelings ;  and  thus  is  it  that  we  seem  incapable  of 
alliance  for  any  great  purpose,  whilst  other  sections  of  the  Union 
constitute,  so  far  as  their  interests  are  concerned,  always  a  unit. 

If  we  compare  the  ton  northern  states,  Maine,  New-Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  New-Jersey,  Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania,  New- York,  with  the  ten  southern,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida, 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  we  find  the  population  of  each  class 
of  states  being  "nearly  equal,  the  North  has  6,838  miles  of  rail- 
road in  operation,  whilst  the  South  has  but  2,309.  Thus,  in  the  com- 
parison of  population,  the  North  has  three  miles  of  rail-road  to  our 
one.  The  comparison  would  be  still  more  striking,  were  the  states 
of  the  South-west  compared  with  those  of  New-England.  If  we 
compare,  in  regard  to  territory,  the  area  of  the  Northern  states  is 
less  than  one-fourth  that  of  the  Southern,  or  one-sixth,  including  Texas. 
Thus  the  North  has  four  times,  or  including  Texas,  six  times  the  ex- 
tent of  rail- roads  to  the  square  mile  that  we  have. 

The  average  cost  of  rail-roads  at  the  North  has  been  at  least 
double  that  of  the  South  ;*  therefore,  each  individual  of  the  North  has 
expended  on  the  average  between  six  and  eight  times  as  much  as  each 
individual  at  the  South,  and  each  mile  of  northern  territory  has  ex- 

'  Janaarv  Ist,  1849,  there  were  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  adjacent  states,  1,259  miles 
of  rail-road,  costing  $47,322,938 — equal  to  $37,587  72  per  mile.  The  average  cost  of  247 
miles  of  road,  in  North  Carolina,  was  $12,806  per  mile ;  of  51  miles  in  Ahbama,  it  was 
$10,763  ;  of  the  Central  Road  of  Georiria,  190  miles  lonp,  it  was  $12,702  per  mile,  and  the 
lUcon  and  Western  Railroad,  101  miles,  cost  only  $6,218  per  mile.  The  JefferaoD  Rail- 
load,  lodiAng,  cost  $8,064  42  per  mile — 66  miles. 
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pcnded  upon  rail-roads  on  the  average  between  ten  and  twelve  times 
as  much  as  each  mile  of  southern  territory  ! 

Whilst  this  state  of  things  has  existed,  the  relative  commerce  of 
the  two  sections  has  remained  as  follows :  In  1846,  the  exports  of 
northern  growth  and  manufactures,  (and  much  of  these  manufactures 
were  from  southern  materials,)  were  $27,331,290 ;  whilst  the  exports  of 
southern  produce,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  naval  stores,  &a,  were 
$74,000,000,  or  three  times  as  much.  In  1847,  the  southern  exports 
were  $102,000,000,  against  the  northern  $48,000,000 ;  in  1848, 
$98,000,000,' against  the  northern  $34,000,000;  in  1849,  $99,000,000, 
against  $32,000,000.*  These  facts  are  conclusive  in  evidence,  that 
the  rail-road  inferiority  of  the  southern  states  is  not  the  result  of  in- 
feriority in  commercial  and  transportable  commodities  and  wealth. 

A  comparison  of  particular  states  will  show,  too,  most  conclusively, 
that  not  the  mere  denscness  of  population  has  influenced  rail-road 
construction.  Thus  Ohio  is  denser  than  the  average  of  New-England, 
and  has  but  one-third  to  one-half  the  extent  of  rail-roads.  Indiana, 
and  parts  of  Michigan,  are  as  dense  as  Vermont.  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee both  exceed  the  density  of  Maine,  which  has  nearly  211  miles 
actually  constructed,  whilst  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  together  have 
not  so  much  ;  or,  to  compare  even  the  southern  Atlantic  states  with 
each  other,  Georgia,  with  one  million  of  population,  has  twice  or  three 
times  the  extent  of  rail-roads  contained  in  all  the  states  of  the  South- 
west, and  South  Carolina  has  more  than  Louisiana,  Texas,  Mississippi, 
Alabama  and  Arkansas,  actually  constructed,  though  her  population 
is  not  one-third  so  great  as  theirs ! 

Will  it  bo  said  that  the  people  of  New-England  and  the  North  are 
more  migratory  in  their  habits,  more  extensively  addicted  to  travel, 
than  the  people  of  the  South  and  the  West  ?  This  may  be  true,  but 
for  no  necessary  reason,  as  the  statistics  of  the  Georgia  and  Carolina 
roads  already  evince ;  and,  indeed,  the  experience  of  the  North  itself 
confirms  our  judgment.  Time  was  when  locomotion  was  as  tardj 
and  as  interrupted  at  the  North  as  it  is  here,  and  the  disposition  for 
travel  did  not  then  exist. 

When  the  Boston  and  Lowell  road  was  proposed,  the  commissioners, 
basing  their  estimates  upon  the  extent  of  travel  then  existing,  sup- 
posed that  37,500  passengers  might  be  carried  annually.  This  high 
figure  was  thought  by  many  absurd.  Ten  years  afterwards  this  road 
carried  400,886  passengers  in  the  same  time.  The  Boston  and 
Worcester  road  was  estimated  at  23,500  passengers;  in  1846  it 
reached  470,319.  The  Eastern  road  claimed  121,000 ;  it  has  reach- 
ed nearly  one  million !  The  Fitchburg  road ,  based  upon  the  results 
up  to  1845,  had  calculated  upon  72,000  passengers  per  annum.  The 
number  immediately  reached  327,034.  Thus  the  traveling  propen- 
sities of  Massachusetts  did  not  create  their  roads,  but  the  roads 
created  these  propensities.! 

•  See  De  Bow's  Monthly  Commercial  Keview,  Vol.  X.,  p.  153. 
t  SafHy  oJRaitroadi. — The  chief  cause  of  the  popularity  of  rail-roads  as  instrumenti 
of  travel,  is  their  aafety.    No  other  conyeyance  can  compare  with  them.    Not  eren  pri* 
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Where,  then,  are  the  obstacles  to  southern  and  western  rail-road 
improvement,  if  they  do  not  exist  in  the  want  of  merchantable  pro- 
ducts for  a  market — in  the  density  and  extent  of  population — in 
traveling  propensities,  or  other  sufficient  &cilities  of  transport  1  Can 
such  obstacles  exist  at  all  among  a  people  who  have  within  them- 
■elveSy  for  a  largo  part  of  the  year,  abundance  of  negro  labor  appli- 
cable to  the  construction  of  roads  at  cheap  expense,  abundance  of 
timber  to  be  had  without  cost,  abundance  of  public  lands  ready  to  be 
donated,  and  which  will  in  some  instances  contribute  half  the  expense 
of  construction* — a  level  country  requiring  little  grading,  and  no  right 
of  way  to  be  purchased,  an  immense  consideration  in  other  quarters  ? 
Ibere  is  not  a  people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  who  can,  at  so  cheap 
an  expense,  checker  every  section  of  their  fertile  territory  with  the 
iron  bands  of  travel  and  of  commerce,  or  hear  in  every  part  of  their 
limits  the  shrill  pipe  of  the  locomotive. 

The  importance  of  speedy,  cheap  and  uninterrupted  communication 
between  the  people  of  the  same,  or  of  neighboring  states,  is  felt  in 
tile  dieapening  of  commodities,  and,  of  course,  in  the  increase  of  their 
consumption  and  production  ;  in  the  enlai^ement  of  the  area  tribu- 
tary to  their  great  towns,  and  in  the  extension  of  the  benefits  of  these 
towns;  in  the  diversification  of  labor  and  employment ;  the  promo- 
tion of  commerce ;  the  remo?al  of  prejudices  ;  the  strengthening  of 
bonds  of  harmony  and  peace, — the  realization  of  greater  security  and 
strength  during  actual  war  !  In  a  republican  government  more  than 
in  any  other  in  the  world,  these  arguments  should  be  held  irresistible 
and  conclusive  in  favor  of  such  speedy,  cheap,  and  uninterrupted 
oommunication. 

It  is  curious  to  reflect  upon  the  tardy  progress  which  the  world 
has  made  in  the  means  of  transport  and  conveyance,  until  within  the 
experience  of  the  present  generation  of  men.  Only  eighty  years 
ago,  in  proud  old  England,  the  traveler,  Arthur  Young,  bewailed  the 
"  perils"  of  her  best  turnpikes.  "  Let  me  most  seriously  caution  all 
travelers  who  may  accidentally  propose  to  travel  this  terrible  country, 
to  avoid  it  as  they  would  the  devil,  for  a  thousand  to  one,  they  break 
their  necks  or  their  limbs  by  overthrows  or  breakings  down."  "  This 
is  a  paved  road  infamously  bad ;  any  person  would  imagine  the 
people  of  the  country  had  made  it  with  a  view  to  immediate  destruc- 
tion, for  the  breadth  is  only  suflicient  for  one  carriage  ;  consequently  it 


Tile  carriages.  There  were  in  operation,  January  Ist,  1849,  in  Massachasetts,  and  the 
adjoining  states,  1,259  miles  of  rail-road ;  and  in  1848,  (as  far  as  reported)  there  were 
transported  on  Uiese  roads  19,474,203  passengers  within  six  years;  there  were  22  pas- 
seagers  killed — r"         '  .    —      .  •_  _ii   ,,-      t    «     ,      ,  .   . 

Bated  that  the 
iod  that  out  < 

Knelish  Legislature,  we  find  a  statement  made  of  accidents  which  had  occurred  in  Eng- 
land, Ireland  and  Scotland,  for  half  a  year.  Ninety  persons  had  been  killed  ;  of  these, 
dnrteen  died  from  causes  which  the  parties  deceased  could  not  have  averted.  Fifty- 
Mven  had  died  from  misconduct  or  carelessness  on  the  part  of  tlie  deceased  themselves. 
Ninety-nine  had  also  been  wounded ;  and  the  whole  uamber  of  passengers  had  been, 
daring  the  half  ^ear,  no  fewer  than  26,330,492  persons.  These  facu  illustrate  very  fully 
Ihe  safe^  of  this  mode  uf  travel.*' 

**  For  dangers,  etc.,  of  rivar  travel,  see  AppmidU  to  this  Address. 
*  S«e  Appendix  in  Illustration. 
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bout  at  once  into  ruts,"  etc. — ^*^  Let  me  persuade  all  travelers  to  avoid 
this  terrible  country,  which  must  either  dislocate  their  bones  with 
broken  pavements,  or  bury  them  in  sandy  mud."  This  was  spokea 
in  1770,  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  portions  of  England,  which  is  at 
present,  according  to  Dr.  Lardner,  reticulated  with  rail-roads,  upon 
which  tens  of  thousands  of  passengers  are  daily  transported  at  * 
speed  varying  from  30  to  50  miles  an  hour ! 

What  is  true  of  England  is  true  even  in  a  higher  degree  for  the 
United  States,  since  many  of  us  can  remember  the  time  when  whole 
days,  and  even  weeks,  were  occupied  in  passing  between  the  most 
populous  and  frequented  cities  of  the  North,  which  now  employ  aa 
many  hours ;  and  when  New-Orleans  was  practically  as  remote  m)m 
the  City  of  Washington  as  is  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  or  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia.*  Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  improvements 
which  have  been  made,  many  populous  and  wealthy  portions  of  the 
South  and  West  are  in  no  better  condition  than  were  the  parishes  of 
England  in  the  time  of  Adam  Young.  "  Sir,"  said  a  farmer  to  us  in 
Newberry,  S.  C,  "  talk  of  the  expense  of  wagoning  to  market  my 
cotton,  eating  up  the  profits  of  my  crop.  It  does  more,  sir.  I  could 
take  you  to  the  Buzzard  Lane  and  show  you,  besides  the  profits  of  my 
crop,  some  dozen  mules  and  horses  eaten  up  by  the  mud  holes.  J  could 
take  you  to  the  grave-yard  hard  by,  and  show  you  where  lie  buried 
my  dear  friends,  who  have  died  of  exposure  while  wagoning  over 
these  cursed  holes,"  etc. 

Rail-roads  are  the  creations  of  the  present  age,  and  have  reached 
their  maturity  almost  at  one  bound,  if  we  can  call  that  maturity, 
which  is  always  progressing  and  achieving  results  (that  excel  the 
dreams  of  ancient  or  oriental  fabulists)  higher  and  higher,  and  more 
rapidly  than  they  can  be  chronicled. 

The  Manchester  Rail-road,  in  England,  has  the  credit  of  having 
be^n  the  first  in  the  world ;  and  Mr.  Stephenson,  its  projector,  was 
laughed  at  very  generally  for  his  folly  in  supposing  that  twelve  miles 
an  hour  might  be  attained  on  this  road.  This  was  in  1832.f  In 
1840,  there  were  1,300  miles  of  rail-roads  in  Great  Britain ;  in  1841, 
1,500  ;  1845,  2,400  ;  1850,^-1; 

The  first  rail-road  in  the  IJnited  States — a  petty  affair  of  four 
miles — was  employed  to  carry  granite  at  Quincy,  and  was  built  in 


*Mr.  Balfour,  of  MassachasettA,  aaya: — "The  first  rail-road  charter  in  the  United 
States  was  panted  March  4th,  1826,  to  convey  granite  from  Qaincy,  Mass..  to  tide-water. 
The  first  rail-road  in  the  United  States,  on  which  passengers  were  conveyed,  was  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  road,  chartered  Febmary,  1827,  and  partly  opened  December  26th, 
1829.  A  single  horse  was  employed,  carrying  41  passengers  at  tue  rate  of  12  miles  per 
hour.  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  1743,  advertises  that  the  northern  nostwili  set  out  from 
Philadelphia  for  New- York  on  Thursdavs — the  southern  post  on  Mondays — going  eveij 
fortnight  during  the  summer  season !  There  are  now  three  daily  lines  between  Phillip 
Jelphia  and  New- York.  The  news  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  two  weeks  in  reach- 
ing Philadelphia.  William  Ellery,  a  delegate  to  Congress,  1777,  was  25  days  joomeyktf 
on  horseback  from  Digbton,  Mass.,  to  York,  Penna.  ;  and  Josiah  duincy,  in  1773,  was  33 
davs  in  a  journey  from  South  Carolina  to  Philadelphia,"  etc. 

T  They  laughed  more  heartily  at  Mr.  Clinton.  "  Where  is  the  water  to  come  from  to 
fill  up  this  great  ditch  ?"  "  Yon  need  have  no  fears  upon  that  subject — the  teart  of  tht 
people  will  fill  it."^Dekite  on  the  eomtruetion  of  tks  Erie  CanaL 

t  8m  Appendix  tat  the  Btatutica. 
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1825,  though  in  January,  1820,  says  the  RailRoad  Journal^  there 
was  not  a  road  m  operation  on  which  locomotive  engines  were  suc- 
oessfully  used  as  the  propelling  power  !  In  1832,  there  were  ninety- 
two  mUes  in  operation,  and  the  utmost  that  was  claimed  for  them 
was,  that  they  would  answer  for  light  parcels  and  passengers.  In 
the  20  years  that  followed,  there  have  been  constructed  7,000  miles 
of  rail-roads  in  the  United  States.* 

Up  to  1845,  there  had  been  expended  in  the  United  States  110 
millions  of  dollars  upon  rail-roads,  which  were  yielding  at  that  time 
an  average  interest  of  five  per  cent. ;  whilst  in  the  same  period  150 
millions  had  been  squandered  on  banks,  which  had  carried  ruin  be- 
fore them. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  some  of  the  effects  of  rail-roads  as  they 
manifest  themselves  upon  population,  industry,  wealth  and  society. 

1.  Upon  Population, — It  will  not  be  denied  that  very  much  of 
the  settlement  of  a  country  depends  upon  the  capacities  afforded  of 
oommunication  and  transport.  Even  inferior  lands  will  be  cultivated, 
if  within  reach  of  a  market,  whilst  the  most  productive  will  remain 
in  a  state  of  nature,  or  with  the  most  limited  population.  The  argu- 
ments which  apply  to  common  roads  are  strengthened  in  the  case  of 
turnpikes ;  still  more  on  plank  roads  and  canals,  and  in  the  highest 
d^ree  on  rail-roads,  which  introduce  the  potent  element  of  steam. 
It  is  common  experience  that  settlements  and  large  towns  will  spring 
np  on  the  route  of  a  rail-road,  where  hitherto  nothing  but  farm- 
houses were  to  be  seen,  except  at  its  termini.  The  traveler  at  the 
North  will  be  struck  with  this  every  hour.  These  villages  and  towns 
become  themselves  the  centres  of  a  back  population,  and  give  rise 
to  the  opening  of  new  lands,  and  thus  the  area  continually  widens. 
The  history  of  the  West  is  strongly  in  point.  When  she  was  shut 
off  from  the  Atlantic  by  a  road  of  60  days,  or  a  flat  boat  navigation 
quite  as  long,  the  progress  of  population  and  products  was  slow,  re- 
volutions were  openly  discussed,  and  a  separate  government  ade- 
quate to  her  necessities,  proposed.  The  power  of  rail-roads  and 
steam  has  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  things,  and  the  West,  which 
had  but  300,000  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  contained,  in  1820, 
2,207,463;  in  1830,  3,672,569;  in  1840,  5,302,918,  and  reaches 
nearly  10,000,000  at  the  present  time.  How  much  larger  might  have 
been  the  population,  had  facilities  like  those  of  New- York  and  Massa- 
chusetts been  enjoyed,  may  bo  readily  imagined.  It  will  not  do  to 
argue  that  population  must  come  before  rail-roads.  It  is  possible 
to  stimulate  and  excite  it !  If  the  natural  facilities  of  rivers  and  na- 
vigable streams  exercise  great  influence  on  the  growth  of  population, 
as  in  the  history  of  settlement  none  can  deny,  will  not  other  facilities 
of  a  like,  or  even  a  different  character,  have  the  same  effect  ?  Popu- 
ktion  follows  the  rivers,  and  not  rivers  the  population,  and  so  is  it  of 
rail-roads. 

2.  Upon  Industry, — A  people  dependent  upon  mere  production, 
and  incapable  of  exchanging,  can  only  remain  in  savage  barbarism. 


*  Bee  Appendix  for  Extract,  from  De  Bow's  Reriew,  in  further  illniuatian. 
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The  first  step  in  progress  is  barter ;  for  without  it,  production  will  be 
confined  to  the  mere  abject  necessities  of  life.     Trade  stimulates  new 
energies,  and  life,  and  ultimately  civilization.     Industry  is  its  hand- 
maiden.  Manufactures  go  hand  in  hand  with  it,  for  every  article  of 
manufacture,  except  the  very  rudest,  presupposes  exchange,  since  the 
skill  of  the  field  laborer  must  be  supplied  by  that  of  the  artisan.   Hie 
frequency  of  exchanges,  and  the  capacities  for  them,  thus  operate  upon 
production  and  fabrication.     The  Indian  hunter  will  transport  on  his 
back,  or  in  canoes,  his  peltry,  hundreds  of  miles,  to  the  trader.     This 
is  exchange  under  the  greatest  conceivable  disadvantages.     The  Mex- 
ican trader  will  supply  the  interior  commerce  upon  pack  horses  acrofls 
great  deserts.     This  is  commerce  at  one  remove ;  but  still,  under  such 
discouragements,  it  cannot  thrive,  and  thus  Mexico  remains,  from  age 
to  age,  without  improvement  or  progress.     The  wagon,  the  flat-boaPt, 
the  ship,  the  steamer  and  the  rail-road,  are  successive  steps  in  advance- 
ment.    New  wants  spring  up  with  the  facilities  of  their  enjoyment^ 
and  new  energies  are  difiused.     The  poorer  classes  become  consumera 
of  what  formerly  was  confined  to  the  wealthy.     The  wealthy  look 
around  for  new  marks  to  distinguish  them  from  the  commonalty; 
thus  industry  is  everywhere  taxed  and  encouraged,  manufacturing 
towns  spring  up,  and  villages  grow  into  immense  cities.     The  forests 
give  way  to  the  axe,  and  the  age  of  highest  civilization  is  ushered  in. 
3.    6^071  Wealth. — We  shall  confine  ourselves  here  to  a  few  facts, 
which  go  to  show  the  immense  results  which  have  grown  out  of  the 
construction  of  rail-roads.     They  are  the  creators  of  wealth  in  more 
than  one  way.     As  a  source  of  profitable  investment,  rail-roads  have 
not  been  surpassed  by  any  other.    We  have  stated,  the  actual  earnings 
on  the  roads  of  England  are  over  four  per  cent.*  on  the  present  value  of 
shares,  whilst  the  interest  on  money  is  much  less.     If  there  has  been 
a  depreciation  in  the  stocks  of  the  roads,  it  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
monomania  which  induced  the  construction  of  roads  that  were  unne- 
cessary, and  by  the  reckless  and  extravagant  system  of  construction, 
incident  to  the  infancy  of  all  novel  enterprizes.     The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  United  States,  where  the  dividends  of  roads  average  over 
five  per  cent.,  though  in  Massachusetts  this  average  reaches  eight  per 
cent. ;  whilst  upon  many  roads  in  the  country  ten,  and  even  a  much 
greater  per  cent.,  has  been  realized  by  an  economical  management 
No  other  investments  of  capital  have  paid  more,  and  if  we  take  a  long 
series  of  years,  no  others  have  paid  so  much.    Losses,  to  be  sure,  have 
been  incurred,  and  immense  amounts  sunk,  as  our  own  State  of 
Louisiana  may  exemplify,  but  in  what  department  of  business  has 
experience  been  otherwise  ?     Certainly  not  in  commerce,  certainly 
not  in  banking,  nor  even  in  agriculture  and  manufactures.     Visionary 
and  impracticable  schemes,  and  ruinous  extravagance,  will  find  their 
place  in  every  branch  of  human  affairs.     In  the  United  States  they 
nave  been,  perhaps,  less  felt  in  the  matter  of  rail-roads  than  in  any 
other  matter.     Nor  is  it  in  actual  dividends  alone  that  rail-road  pro- 
fits are  achieved.     Far  from  it.     These  are  among  their  least  advan- 
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tagea.     Proprietors,  urban  and  rural,  feel  their  effects  primarily  and  to 
the  largest  extent.     If  the  whole  amount  of  the  investment  were  for- 
erer  without  dividend,  it  would  be  good  economy  oflen  for  the  land- 
holders if  they  contributed  every  cent  of  it     The  enhancement  of 
the  value  of  property  has  in  many  cases  paid  tenfold  the  value  of  the 
investment.     Throughout  the  Union  property  has  received  an  actual 
tangible  benefit  to  a  much  greater  amount  than  the  cost  of  all  the 
loads  in  it.     New- York  is  a  strong  illustration.     In  the  15  years 
which  immediately  succeeded  the  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal,  the 
value  of  property  in  the  city  advanced  149  per  cent.,  though  in  the 
preoeding  ten  years  it  had  not  advanced  one  dollar ;  the  per  cent 
increase  of  population  being  not  much  greater  immediately  afler  than 
before  the  construction  of  the  canal.     '*  Wherever  rail-roads  have 
been  constructed,"  says  Colonel  Gadsden,  of  South  Carolina,  "  pro- 
perty has  risen  in  value,  and  new  stimuli  have  been  given  to  trade 
and  intercourse.     These  are  not  speculative  views,  but  realities.     The 
appreciation  of  property  in  Boston  from  the  roads  converging  upon 
that  city  has  been  estimated  at  thirty-seven  millions  of  dollars.     A 
reference  to  the  statistics  of  Carolina  roads  will  show,  that  property 
nd  trade  has,  within  the  last  fifleen  years,  and  since  the  completion 
of  our  rail-roads,  increased  in  a  greater  degree  on  the  Neck,  in  Colle- 
ton, Barnwell,  Orangeburg  and  Edgefield,  than  in  any  other  portion 
of  the  state,"  6ic. 

He  says  again  :  "  1  shall  show  that  trade  has  expanded,  and  the 
value  of  real  estate  increased,  since  the  establishment  of  the  rail-road. 
Any  one  who  will  make  the  inquiry,  will  find  that  land  all  along  the 
road  to  Hamburgh  and  Columbia  for  five  miles  each  side  of  it,  has 
appreciated  in  value  since  its  construction,  50,  500,  and  in  some 
cases,  5,000  per  cent.,  and  where  before  its  construction  there  were 
not  twenty  thousand  dollars  of  trade,  there  is  now  upwards  of 
1250,000.  The  valuation  of  property  on  the  South  Carolina  Rail- 
road, compared  before  and  since  its  construction,  shows — 1830, 
$11,337,012;  184G,  819,075,157:  gain,  $7,638,145.  The  city  of 
Charieston  shows  real  estate,  1830,  $8,300,914;  1840,  $13,527,743  : 

fun,  $5,100,829.     This  increase  in  trade,  and  the  value  of  real  estate, 
insist  has  been  principally  attributable  to  the  introduction  of  rail 
roads ;  and  if  the  saving  were  added  to  the  gain,  the  advantages  would 
appear  almost  inappreciable." 

llie  statistics  of  New-York  and  Boston  arc  even  more  interesting 
in  showing  the  results  of  rail-roads. 

BOSTON. 
Real  Estate.  Personal.  Total. 

1841 62,063.000 36.043,600 98,106,600 

1842 6.'j,509,500 41.222,800 106,733.300 

1843 72,048,000 46,402,300 118.450.300 

1814 97,764,600 64,696,900 162.360,400 

1850 266,646,844 

Increase  of  real  and  personal  estate  from  1841  to  1845 874,253,800 

Dedact  coit  of  rail-roads  in  Mass.  to  that  time 30,244,926 


Nett  gain,  roppoiing  the  roadi  dead  itock* •  ••.  •-.  ....$44,008,874 
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The  same  period  of  five  years  in  New- York,  showed  a  falling  off 
in  the  value  of  real  estate  from  1251,194,920  to  1247,152,303,  an 
amount  equal  to  $4,042,617.  This  striking  fact  has  alarmed  the 
New-Yorkers,  and  set  them  to  work  in  such  a  way  as  must  restore 
the  equilibrium.  Within  the  last  five  years  both  cities  have  con- 
tinued their  amazing  strides. 

We  turn  now  to  our  neighbor  and  enterprising  city  of  Mobile  for 
illustration.  The  assessment  rolls  of  real  and  personal  estate,  pub- 
lished by  authority,  shows  that  the  total  value  of  property,  which  from 
1836  to  1847  had  averaged  $20,000,000,  had  declined  in  1847,  '48 
and  '49  to  $12,000,000.  The  result  was  on  all  sides  evidences  of 
general  decay.  Rents  fell,  business  declined,  and  emigration  com- 
menced  its  inroads.  The  glory  of  Mobile  had  departed  !  But  these 
things  were  not  to  last.  The  stake  was  too  large  a  one.  Pro- 
perty holders  awoke  from  their  sleep  of  death.  They  looked  around* 
The  grand  conception  of  a  rail-road  to  the  Ohio  was  formed.  Many 
laughed  and  sneered.  Thousands  doubted.  But  the  work  gained 
steadily  in  favor,  until  now,  its  realization  is  demonstrably  certain. 
In  a  single  year  the  real  estate  of  Mobile  has  advanced  $5,000,000 ; 
rents  have  taken  a  new  start ;  lots  are  sold  at  an  immense  premium 
over  previous  rates,  and  general  confidence  has  been  re-established 
throughout  the  city.     The  St.  Louis  Reveille  says  : 

**That  the  remarkable  increase  in  the  price  of  property  in  St.  Louii  thb 
spring,  as  shown  by  the  late  sales  of  real  estate  in  that  city  and  the  suburbs, 
is  referable,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  anticipated  construction  of  rail-roads  hav- 
ing their  termini  at  St.  Louis.  Since  the  passage  by  the  Illinois  legislature,  of 
the  charter  for  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rail-road,  foreign  capit^  and  enter- 
prise have  been  directed  to  that  point,  and  large  amounts  have  been  invested 
in  the  last  two  months  in  real  estate,  at  prices  far  in  advance  of  those  hitherto 
commanded  by  property  at  the  same  season,  and  under  circumstances  of  an  or- 
dinary character." 

The  next  illustration  is  Virginia ;  and  here  we  quote  from  the  late 
able  message  of  Gov.  Floyd.  "The  wisdom  of  the  policy  stands 
fully  vindicated  by  the  recent  assessment  of  lands  in  the  common- 
wealth, which  shows  an  increase  of  29^  per  cent,  upon  our  entire 
landed  property  during  the  last  twelve  years,  or  an  aggregate  increase 
in  the  value  of  real  estate  alone,  since  1838,  of  $62,741),718,  while 
the  increase  between  the  assessments  of  1819  and  1838  was  only 
$5,036,530,  or  two  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  total  value  of  lands  in 
the  state,  in  1819,  was  $206,893,978  ;  in  1838  itjwas  $211,930,508, 
and  in  1850  it  is  $274,680,220 ;  which  shows  an  average  increase 
each  year,  since  1838,  whilst  the  system  of  internal  improvement  has 
been  in  operation,  equal  to  the  whole  increase  during  the  nineteen 
years  prior  to  that  time.  This  result  has  been  owing  chiefly  to  the 
impulse  imparted  to  the  indmtry  of  the  state  hy  the  facilities  which  her 
public  works  have  afforded  to  our  citizens^  for  transporting  their  pro- 
duce to  market.  Portions  of  our  country  which,  twenty  years  ago, 
were  scarcely  inhabited,  are  now  thickly  settled,  well  cultivated  and 
prosperous.  A  tax-paying  fund  has  been  thus  provided,  which  will 
constitute,  through  all  time,  a  valuable  addition  to  the  permanent 
capital  of  the  oommonwealth." 
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GrOYoraor  Floyd  also  presents,  in  a  strong  light,  the  comparative 
growth  of  Boston.  '*  The  advancement  of  Boston  is  beyond  all  ex- 
ample. The  value  of  her  property  has  increased  from  120,114,574, 
to  266,646,844  dollars ;  over  twelve  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  more 
than  double  the  legal  interest  in  Virginia.  The  population  of  the  city 
has  increased  with  an  equally  surprising  rapidity.  The  population  of 
the  state  has  advanced  from  718,592  to  973,715,  an  increase  of 
255,123.  Every  vocation  of  life  has  partaken  of  this  prosperity  and 
thrift.  Agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce — all  branches  of  indus- 
try, are  advancing  with  an  unparalleled  rapidity ;  and  the  future 
prospects  of  Boston  continue  still  to  be  as  brilliant  as  those  of  any 
other  city  in  the  Union.  That  this  great  increase  has  been  the  result 
of  her  railway  improvements,  is  denied  by  none — no  other  element 
of  prosperity  than  this  has  been  added  to  those-  always  possessed  by 
her ;  and  we  have  therefore  a  right  to  infer  that  from  this  source 
flows  the  extraordinary  tide  of  wealth.  In  1839,  Boston  had  167 
miles  of  rail-road  radiating  thence  in  various  directions ;  in  1850, 
she  is  connected  with  3,000  miles— one  third  of  which  lies  within 
the  territory  of  Massachusetts ;  1,350  within  the  borders  of.  other 
New-England  states ;  and  six  hundred  and  fifly  in  the  state  of  New- 
York.  These  great  works  have  enlarged  the  area  of  country  which 
contributes  to  her  commerce,  probably  tenfold,  and  the  effect  is  un- 
precedented. Her  annual  manufactures  are  worth  $91,000,000;  and 
the  home  trade  of  Boston  is  estimated  to  be  worth  annually  the 
immense  sum  of  $200,000,000." 

Baltimore,  too,  exhibits  the  effects  already  of  a  wise  and  liberal 
rail-road  policy.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road,  though  incomplete, 
has  paid  a  dividend  during  the  past  year  of  more  than  ten  per  cent. ; 
and  such  has  been  the  effect  produced  by  it  already  upon  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  Baltimore,  that  it  is  said  "  she  is  now  compen- 
sated for  her  subscription  of  $3,500,000  to  the  work." 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  real  estate  in  the  counties  bordering 
on  the  Vicksburgh  and  Jackson  Rail-road  has  been  estimated  to  be 
from  $700,000  to  $7,000,000,  whilst  on  the  Nashville  and  Chatta- 
nooga  road,  in  four  counties,  the  gain  in  the  value  of  taxable  property 
has  been  $2,554,039. 

"  I  confess,"  said  Mr.  Segur,  in  an  able  speech  delivered  several 
years  ago  to  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  "  that  if  a  canal  or  rail-road 
were  to  depend,  for  the  reimbursement  of  its  cost,  upon  the  pro- 
duction usually  made  at  the  time  of  construction,  indemnity  would 
be  out  of  the  question.  But  present  production  forms  a  very  incon- 
siderable portion  of  the  elements  of  transportation  and  profit.  We 
must  estimate  the  increased  production  caused  by  the  improvements* 
themselves,  gradually  progressing  from  the  ordinary  amount  to  the 
highest  point  to  which  the  means  of  the  state  will  admit  auginenta 
tion — and  that  is  almost  incalculable.  We  must  take  into  the  esti- 
mate the  opening  of  new  channels  of  trade,  and  the  filling  up  of  old 
ones — the  creation  of  manufactures — the  opening  of  mines — the  ex- 
pansion of  trade  in  all  its  ramifications — the  rising  up  of  cities — the 
growth  of  population — the  increase  of  traveling  resulting  from  in- 
crease of  facilities  of  communication." 
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There  can  be  nothing  more  striking  in  the  history  of  rail-roads,  than 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  triumphed  over  the  strongest  and 
most  inveterate  opposition,  and  baffled  in  their  results  the  wildest  cal* 
culations  of  their  most  sanguine  advocates.  The  London  Quarteriy 
Review  made  infinite  sport  of  the  proposition  that  an  eventual 
speed  of  18  or  20  miles  an  hour  might  be  attained.  "The  gross  ez* 
aggerations  of  the  power  of  the  locomotive  engine  may  delude  for  a 
time,  but  must  end  in  the  mortification  of  those  concerned.  We 
should  as  soon  expect  the  people  of  Woolwich  to  suffer  themselves 
to  be  fired  upon  by  one  of  Congreve's  ricochet  rockets,  as  trust 
themselves  to  the  mercy  of  such  a  machine,  going  at  such  a  rate."  In 
the  present  year,  upon  the  Great  Western  road  in  England,  48.2 
miles  per  hour  has  been  attained  on  an  average  run,  without  stoppage, 
and  we  learn,  also,  in  some  cases  the  ultimatum  has  been  sixty  miles! 
A  member  of  Parliament  declared  in  opposition  to  the  Manchester 
road,  "  that  a  rail-road  could  not  enter  into  competition  with  a  canal. 
Even  with  the  best  locomotive  engine,  the  average  rate  would  be  3} 
miles  per  hour,  which  was  slower  than  the  canal  conveyance."*  The 
Buffalo  and  Albany  Rail-Road  even  now  runs  side  by  side  with  the 
great  canal  of  New- York,  a  distance  of  350  miles,  transporting  its  pas- 
sengers at  1.72  of  a  cent  per  mile,  whilst  the  Pennsylvania  road 
has  transported  coal  at  1  cent  per  ton  per  mile,  and  the  average  of 
freight  on  the  roads  of  New-England,  is  about  two  cents  per  ton  per 
mile  on  the  heaviest  goods.  The  Providence  road  has  transported 
passengers  at  1  cent  per  mile,  and  the  average  freights  on  British 
roads,  with  their  enormous  expenditures,  is  2d  per  ton  on  bale  goods. 

Let  us  now  furnish  some  tables  showing  the  increase  of  business 
upon  different  roads. 


ErtinMtod  No.  N*.  Pmmi».  Ke.  ^ 

Nabw  of  Road.  pMaeogvn  ftn  •non  »t-  gara 

b«6ir«  opened.  tar  of«ii«d.  is  IMI 

Boston  and  Worcester 23  500.-.. 2r>'2.830 807,143 

Boston  and  Lowell 37.400 400.886 52.5.764 

Filcliburg 71.790 327.U34 745  825 

Eusterii 121,700 4*^3  026 1.021,169 

Boston  and  Maine 400,426 1,057,569 

TABLE    SHOWING    THE    INCREASE    OF   PASSENGERS    ON   VARIOUS   ROADS. 

Number  NumWr  No, 

NaBMaofRMKla.  Ywr.  oTPm-  T«w.  of  Pm-  of  XnesvaM.     Pwal. 

„  opiyrrr*.  arnrMrw.  jn. 

Boeton  and  Lowell 1846 400,l?86 1848 r>ir»,76i 2 124.918 31 

Fitcbburg 1845 196,669 745,825 3 549.156.  ..280 

Western 1842 190,436 405,614 6 215,178. ..113 

BoHtonA  Worcester 1843 262.830 807,144 5 544,313. ..207 

Old   Colony 1846 213,144 552,003 2 339,059. ..159 

Ksstem 1842 431,000 1,021,169 6 590.160.. .119 

^    Bo»ion&  Maine 1846 460,426 1,U57.569 3 597.143.  ..129 

Boston  ac  Providence 476.525 569,127 2 92,613. ..119 

Utica  &  Schenectady 1843 147,868 270,413 5 122,545 83 

Uuca  and  Syracuse 111,843 216,807 5 101,964 89 

Aubam  and  SyracQse 83  316 154,215 5 71,899 88 

Auburn  and  Rochester 105,190 209,2:)9 5 104,069 99 

Tonswanda 67,604 148,443 5 80,839.. .190 

Attica  and  Buffalo 68,896 146,0.35 5 77.339. ..119 

Baltimore  and  Ohio 149,533 270,616 5 121,083 80 


'Mr.  Wood,  in  his  history  of  Rail-Roads,  mvs,  "nothiog  can  do  more  ham  to  the 
adoption  of  rail-roads  than  the  proinnlgation  of  sach  nonsense  •■  that  we  shall  aee 
locomotiTe  engines  inTeling  at  the  rate  of  19»  IS,  18  eed  SO  ailee  per  hour.*' 


Tht  subsequent  progreaB  o 
B  Western 
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r  theee  roods  has  been  in  a  siimlar  ra- 
tio. In  freights  the  'Western  Road,  Massachusetts,  had  a  revenue  of 
♦246,351— in  1948,  781,030  ;  the  Boston  and  Worcester,  1840, 
•96,950— 1848,1123,111  ;  Boston  and  Providence,  1840,  |67,95fr— 
1848,  1123,111;  Eastern  Road,  1840,  41,837—1848,  101,088; 
Boeton  aod  Lowell,  1840,  (104,569—1648,  260,129. 

T^  southern  roada  exhibit  reaulta  equally  gratifying,  as  the  fol- 
lowing will  show : 

BueniBBB  OF  eouTH  oabouha  SAnr^some. 


W  1  ^«.     |FM,.L  1    1*.=.    1   »,^.    1  ■>«.».  jtW,]  <V.     |w>.-.,T._r;.^ 

tss.«a8|  a'M.Wi|iisa,u( 

W-- 

53.31:    sso^sii 

B7,»l 

T7,fl7l 

IS4.3Mlfl,(M: 

TM.7»! 

I,OIO 

3,1M 

iiT^as 

sin.difii  wi.T3B'  9is,rM 

J81>35'  "" 

■.::: 

Calculating  the  saving  in  transportation,  iic.  at  50  per  cent..  Col. 
Gadsden  shows  an  anmml  gain  to  the  state  of  $70,000  on  passengers, 
and  $400,000  on  freights,  nearly  one  half  million  of  dollars,  upon  rail- 
roada,  whose  cost  has  been  $5,699,730,  independently  of  the  revenues 
of  the  road. 

Speaking  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-Road,  the  Rail.Road 
Journal  says,  "  The  immense  amount  of  freight  collected  on  the  lines, 
ind  destined  for  the  sea-board,  rendered  it  almost  impossible  for  the 
company  with  their  old  arrangements  to  dispose  of  it ;  and  as  the 
coal  trade  grew  in  importance,  it  called  for  greater  accommodations 
than  the  company  were  able  to  give.  The  amount  of  passengers 
carried  per  annum,  331,170. 

The  Central  Rail- Road  of  Georgia,  from  Savannah  to  Macon,  exhi- 
bits the  following : — 


An  ofRcial  report  of  the  City  Council  of  Savannah  says, "  It  is  per- 
h^  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  this  road,  that,  projected  and 
commenced  as  it  was  in  the  infancy  of  such  improvements,  and  from  a 
port  on  the  sea-coast  with  a  population  ofwhite  and  black  of  only  about 
10,000  persons,  to  a  town  distant  190  miles,  with  only  4,000  persons, 
lod  through  a  country  almost  a  wilderness,  it  should  have  sustained 
itself  amid  all  the  embarrassments  of  the  times,  and  without  sacrifice 
of  o^tAl  or  u«dit." 

11  VOL.  I. 
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The  increasing  business  and  the  saving  in  freights  upon  the  canals 
of  New- York,  present  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  events  of  the 
age.  The  cost  of  freight  from  Buffalo  to  New-York  before  the  con^ 
struction  of  these  canals,  was  $100  per  ton.  The  canal  committee 
supposed  it  might  be  reduced  to  $10  or  $12,  whereas,  in  fact,  the 
average  of  freight  from  Buffalo  to  New- York  from  1830  to  1850  was 
$8  81,  and  in  the  last  three  years  it  has  been  reduced  to  $7  50  per 
ton,  364  miles.  Tlie  return  rates  are  higher.  With  the  enlargement 
proposed,  freights  will  again  be  reduced  one-half.  Charles  Ellet,  Esq., 
engineer  on  the  Virginia  Public  Works,  estimates  the  freights  on  ca- 
nals, exclusive  of  tolls,  1^  cents  per  ton  per  mile;  on  rail-roads,  2} 
cents ;  McAdam  roads,  15  cents ;  turnpikes^  15  to  20  c«nts ;  steam- 
boats on  the  lakes,  2  to  4  cents ;  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  ^  to 
1  J,  or  an  average  of  f  to  1  cent. 

If  there  were  wanting  other  considerations  to  induce  the  people  of 
the  South-west  to  enter  upon  the  construction  of  a  system  of  rail- 
roads, extending  through  every  part  of  their  limits,  it  wo\ild  be  easy 
to  find  them  in  the  peculiar  position  which  they  sustain  with  relation 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  have  an  interest  in  each  others'  pros- 
perity, founded  upon  common  hopes,  and  fears,  and  dangers.  Menaced, 
as  they  are,  from  so  many  quarters,  it  becomes  them,  in  every  possible 
way,  to  strengthen  themselves  at  home.  The  interests  of  Mobile, 
New-Orleans,  Charleston,  or  Savannah,  in  each  other's  advancement, 
are  stronger  than  their  interest  in  the  advancement  of  Boston  or  New- 
York,  'fiiese  interests  should  preclude  all  jealousies  and  rivalries, 
and  induce  a  generous  co-operation  in  every  instance  where  the  bene- 
fit of  the  whole  South  is  at  issue.  Such  a  course  cannot  be  in  conflict 
with  the  individual  interests  of  any.  By  opening  or  creating  new 
avenues  of  trade  and  production,  and  extending  our  operations  at  home 
and  abroad,  it  is  possible  for  these  cities,  and  all  others  in  our  midst, 
to  go  on  enlai^ing,  and  increasing,  and  extending  their  influences, 
without  at  all  affecting  the  progress  of  each  other.  In  so  wide  a  field 
there  will  be  room  for  all.  The  progress  of  Boston  has  not  destroyed 
New- York,  but  lias  rather  diverted  her  energies  into  new  and  profitable 
channels.  It  was  an  idea  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  barbarous  as  it  was 
false,  that  one  community  could  only  advance  at  the  expense  of 
another.     The  benefits  of  trade  are  reciprocal; 

It  is  not  true,  that  we  at  the  South  are  deficient  altogether  in  the 
spirit  of  progress  and  improvement,  and  can  only  be  fed  by  the  labors 
of  our  fellows.  The  South  has  had  triumphs  enough  to  satisfy  us 
that  the  principle  of  progress  is  here,  though  latent  lor  the  moment, 
and  that  it  only  requires  the  proper  stimulant  to  be  brought  into  an 
activity  which  shall  know  no  rest.  She  had  at  one  time  the  longest 
rail-road  in  the  world,  and  was  the  first  to  project  a  rail-road  across 
the  mountains  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio ;  an  enterprise  considered,  at 
the  time,  the  most  stupendous  in  the  world.* 

The  West,  too,  full  of  youth  and  vigor,  has  a  high  destiny  before 

*  The  Charleston  and  Hamburg  and  Looifrille  Eoad.<— Z>e  Bow'i  Review,  Februarv, 
1851. 
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her.  She  finds  among  us  consumers  of  her  bread-stuffs  and  provisions, 
to  an  enormous  extent ;  and  when  she  becomes,  as  she  is  destined  to 
be,  the  great  manufacturing  centre  of  the  world,  her  material  and  her 
markets  will  be  found  in  this  quarter.*  Her  interests  will  be  sub- 
served by  a  more  immediate  connection  with  us,  and  she  will  find  us 
ready  to  co-operate  heartily  in  every  enterprise  which  shall  make  for 
ker  interests  and  progress.  New-Orleans,  in  every  period  of  her  his- 
tory, has  been  the  emporium  of  the  West,  and  New-Orleans  will 
only  give  up  that  distinction  after  the  most  unremitting  and  Hercu- 
lean struggles  have  exhausted  her  energies.  The  sceptre  has  not  yet 
departed,  and  if  her  citizens  are  true  to  themselves,  the  sceptre  shall 
not  depart.  As  the  West  grows  in  population,  she  must  consume 
more  of  valuable  goods  favorable  to  rail-roads ;  her  rivers,  in  favoring 
population,  are  rather  an  advantage  than  an  impediment  to  their  con- 
struction, and  roads  may  be  constructed  from  the  levels  existing,  at 
one-half  or  one^third  the  cost  of  the  roads  in  the  East. 

"  The  West  in  sixty  years  will  probably  contain  one  hundred  mil- 
lions of  people.  The  East  will  then  have  but  twenty  millions.  The 
West,  in  its  level  surface,  cheap  materials,  and  free  right  of  way,  may 
build  the  best  class  of  rail-roads,  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  the 
Eastern  rail-roads,  and  run  trains  on  them  at  a  greatly  reduced  ex- 
pense. The  West  offers  now  the  first  choice  of  routes — a  choice  that 
a  few  years  will  show  to  be  of  immense  advantage  to  those  who  wisely 
aviul  themselves  of  it.  In  number  and  variety  of  exchangeable  pro- 
ducts, except  manufactured  goods,  the  Western  rail-roads  will  ob- 
viously have  the  advantage  of  the  Eastern,  for  freight,  and  in  manufac- 
tures the  prospects  of  a  great  increase  is  not  less  for  the  Western  than 
the  Eastern  states.  In  her  auxiliary  means  of  commerce,  her  naviga- 
ble rivers,  lakes  and  canals,  the  West  proffers  additional  inducements 
to  the  construction  of  roads." 

A  well  informed  authority  further  remarks  of  the  construction  of 
Western  and  Southern  roads.  "The  cost  of  constructing  in  the 
different  parts  of  our  territory,  containing  a  primitive  soil,  broken  by 
abrupt  hills  and  deep  valleys,  is  very  great.  Here  but  few  natural 
levels  are  to  be  found ;  and  the  excavation  for  their  tracks  sometimes 
widening  along  the  valleys  of  rivers,  thus  prolonging  the  dist^mce  from 
point  to  point,  have  to  be  made  frequently  through  stony  hills, 
which  are  oflen  blown  up  at  great  expense ;  tunnels  arc  to  be  seen 
through  solid  rocks,  and  viaducts  over  the  frequent  streams.  This 
must  necessarily  be  the  case  throughout  the  greater  part  of  New- 


•  The  facilities  for  manufactures  in  the  West,  from  the  cheapness  of  labor  ami  of  food, 
die  abundance  of  coal  and  iron,  and  the  saving  in  transportation,  have  already  attracted 
the  attention  of  capitalists  in  New-England,  and  found  a  place  among  the  disi'ussions  of 
tlie  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  seut  of  cotton  manu- 
factures in  America  will  be  on  this  side  of  the  mountains,  and  the  able  arguments  and 
•tttistics  of  Hamilton  Smith,  of  Kentucky,  have  unanswerably  shown  it.  The  experiment 
atCannelton,  Indiana,  has  answered  tne  highest  expectations.  In  the  South-western 
Stiles  manufactures,  under  the  new  and  liberal  spirit  of  enterprise  which  is  dawning 
tmong  us,  must  be  stimulated  into  a  very  high  development.  What  we  want  is  a  few 
judicious  heads  to  take  the  lead.  Evcn*^  a  single  resolute  and  enterprising  man  cotild 
work  a  rerolation  here. 
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England  and  Eastern  New-York,  as  well  as  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
tracks  are  laid  out,  even  through  ridges  of  the  Alleghany  mountains. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  fact  throughout  the  South  and  greater  part 
of  the  West,  where  the  land  is  level,  and  an  alluvial  soil  easy  to  ex- 
cavate, prevails.  There  is  yet  another  great  advantage  possessed  by 
the  Southern  and  Western  roads  so  far  as  cost  is  concerned,  in  the 
circumstance  that  wood,  which  is  an  important  expfense  in  the  item  of 
propelling  the  cars  at  the  East,  is  found  in  great  abundance  through^ 
out  the  greater  part  of  the  new  country ;  and  from  the  level  character 
of  the  soil,  the  tracks  of  the  rail-roads  may  be  run  in  direct  lines  fh>m 
point  to  point.  The  soil  of  these  sections  of  the  territory  is  very 
mellow,  so  that  the  expense  of  excavation  will  Jje  comparatively  small. 

The  principle  laid  down  in  the  following  remarks  may  be  assumed 
to  be  correct,  not  only  for  New-Orleans  but  for  any  other  city,  and 
should  \mderlay  any  system  of  works  which  may  be  commenced  in 
the  South-west. 

*'  The  sum  of  the  commerce  of  a  seaboard  city  is  regulated  by  the 
number  and  extent  of  the  interior  cities  representing  its  several  tributary 
basins ;  to  draw  off  the  tribute  of  one  of  those  cities  or  basins  is  to  diminish  tin 
commerce  of  the  original  outlet  by  a  corresponding  amount. — If  the  Chattanooga 
Rail-road  draw  off  the  buRiness  of  Nashville  to  Charleston,  the  commerce  of 
New-Orleans  is  diminished  by  an  amount  corresponding  to  the  trade  of  the  Naahr 
ville  basin.  On  the  other  hand,  to  extend  the  area  tributary  to  one  of  her  interior 
cities — to  increase  its  production  or  stimulate  its  industry^  is  a  gain  to  that  amemtU 
to  the  business  of  the  sea-board  city.  For  example,  to  extend  the  area  tributary  to 
the  city  of  Natchez  or  to  the  city  of  Memphis,  is  a  gain  to  the  amount  of  the 
extension  by  the  city  of  New-0rlean8.*'# 

It  thus  occurs  that  the  interests  of  the  sea-board  city  are  as  much 
subserved  by  the  interior  rail-roads  as  if  their  terminii  were  actually 
at  its  wharves,  and  that  a  sound  policy  will  not  be  satisfied  witih 
contributions  only  to  roads  having  such  a  terminus.  It  is  possible  to 
receive  more  actual  benefit  from  a  road  100  or  even  500  miles  away, 
than  from  another  whose  locomotive  smokes  in  our  suburbs. 

Tliere  are  three  classes  of  roads,  whoso  discussion  belongs  to  the 
present  occasion,  and  which  we  shall  briefly  pass  in  review,  with  such 
statistical  details  and  information  as  will  enable  the  reader  to  form 
an  accurate  idea  of  the  enterprises,  present  and  prospective,  of  the 
South-west  and  the  West,  whether  of  a  character  tending  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  own  cities,  or  those  of  other  sections  of  the 
Union. 

'  I.  In  the  Jlrst  class  will  be  embraced  the  roads  in  the  states  of  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Texas, 
and  Louisiana,  as  forming  a  system  in  which  New-Orleans,  in  parti- 
cular, has  a  primary  and  paramount  interest 

II.  In  the  second  class  is  included  the  roads  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  constituting  a  system  in  which  New-Orleans  may  or  may  not 
he  beneficially  interested, 

III.  In  the  third  class  are  the  roads  of  Massachusetts,  New- York, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  all  of  which,  in 


*  De  Bow's  Eeriew,  Vol.  X.    NewOrieuis,  1851. 
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t^>ping  the  resources  of  the  West  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  are 
drawing  upon  the  resources  hitherto  controlled  by  New-Orleans,  and 
may  thus  be  considered  antagonistic  roads,  to  that  extent,  though  the 
last  three  are  exercising  beneficial  tendencies  upon  the  whole  South. 

We  begin  with  the  first  class,  and  take  the  states  in  the  order  in 
which  we  have  named  them  : 

1.  Kentucky,  which  has  at  present  but  the  short  road  connecting 
Louisville,  Frankfort,  and  Lexington,  proposes  to  extend  this  road 
80  as  to  intersect  the  Virginia  road  at  Guyandotte  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  to  connect  at  the  Ohio  with  the  Indianapolis 
and  Madison  Rail-road,  whose  ultimate  destination  is  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan. More  lately  a  proposition  is  in  discussion  for  the  construction 
of  a  road  to  the  city  of  Nashville,  and  thence  to  Memphis,  or  more 
directly  to  the  latter  point.  A  convention  has  been  called  to  deter- 
mine upon  the  practicability  of  this  road.  In  behalf  of  the  road  it  has 
been  ably  urged — 

"  The  rail-roads  of  New- York  hold  Cincinnati  at  present  within  their  influ- 
iaee  ;  and,  operating  from  that  point,  New- York,  by  drawing  trade  in  the  op- 

Eite  direction,  is  sapping  the  prosperity  of  Louisville.  An  extension  of  a 
nphis  and  Nashville  road  to  Louis\'ille  will  hold  trade  to  its  original  direc- 
tion, and,  by  maintaining  Louisville  against  the  otherwise  ruinous  influence  of 
Cincinnati,  preserve  the  prosperity  of  Louisville,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  pros- 
perity of  New-Orleans.  All  the  trade  on  the  north  side  of  the  road  from  Mem- 
phis to  Nashville,  will  be  caught  on  its  rails  and  whirled  off  to  New-Orleans. 

'*  On  every  consideration,  it  may  be  concluded  that  this  Louisville  and  New- 
Orleans  Rail-road — a  road  of  370  miles,  in  reality,  though  a  road  of  700  mil^s  in 
nsult, — is  the  first,  as  it  is  the  best,  in  the  policy  of  New-Orleans. 

**  Louisville,  situated  at  a  point  where  much  of  the  business  of  the  upper 
eotmtry  must,  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  take  the  rails,  on  its  way  to  New- 
Orleans,  will  necessarily  become,  under  the  influence  of  this  road,  the  greatest 
dly  on  the  Ohio.  The  road  to  Memphis  being  the  only  means  of  preventing  a 
change  in  the  direction  of  trade  from  Cincinnati,  will  compel  that  city  to  pay 
tribute  to  Louisville  ;  whereas,  without  this  road,  business  following  the  direc- 
tion of  New- York,  Louisville,  absorbed  into  a  system,  in  which,  taking  the  part 
of  an  extremity  which  trade  flows /r^?m,  rather  than  a  centre  which  trade  flows 
to,  must  inevitably  dwindle  into  a  tributary  to  Cincinnati.  The  importance  of 
this  road  to  Louisville  is,  perhaps,  even  greater  than  to  New-Orleans/** 

2.  Tennessee\iii\v[ig,  in  course  of  construction,  or  nearly  completed, 
her  road  from  Chattanooga  to  Nashville,  to  connect  with  the  Charles- 
ton and  Savannah  rail-roads,  and  another  road  from  the  same  point  to 
Knoxville,  intended  to  be  continued  to  Abingdon,  intersecting  there 
the  Abingdon  and  Lynchburg  or  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  rail- 
road, whose  terminus  is  Richmond,  and  extending  still  further  to 
the  north-east,  to  intersect  the  Baltimore  and  Wheeling  road,  pro- 
poses in  addition  the  roads  we  have  referred  to  as  connecting  Nash- 
ville or  Memphis  with  Louisville,  and  a  road  from  Chattanooga  to 
the  city  of  Memphis.  This  hist  road  has  been  advocated  in  New- 
Orleans,  as  one  greatly  to  her  interest  in  arresting  the  trade  of  North 
Alabama  and  Middle  Tennessee,  from  its  present  direction  to  the 
Atlantic  sea-board,  and  a  very  handsome  subscription  was  received 
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from  its  citizens.  Whether  the  road  will  have  that  effect  or  not,  may 
admit  of  some  question.  It  would  seem,  at  the  worst,  that  tl)e  roaa 
offers  but  the  choice  of  markets  to  the  planters  of  those  sections,  who 
otherwise,  from  the  difficulties  of  reaching  the  Mississippi  River,  might 
always  takethc  cars  to  Charleston  in  preference.  It  would  seem,  also, 
to  be  the  policy  of  New-Orleans,  that  every  rail-road  from  the  Atlan- 
tic sea-board  penetratmg  the  valley,  should  find  its  terminus  invaria- 
hly  at  tlie  river, 

3.  Arkansas, — ^This  now  prosperous  and  thriving  state,  with  a  po- 
pulation of  209,641,  and  a  crop  of  100,000  bales  of  cotton,  has  not 
within  her  limits  a  single  mile  of  rail-road.  A  citizen  of  Memphis 
has  proposed  two  roads  for  the  people  of  Arkansas,  which  we  haye 
understood  meet  with  great  favor  in  that  state.  1st. — A  road  from 
opposite  Memphis  to  St.  Francis,  with  two  branches  from  that  points 
one  into  the  heart  of  Missouri  to  Erie,  on  the  Osage  River,  and  the 
other  to  Little  Rock,  the  capital  of  the  state.  2d. — A  road  from 
Little  Rock  to  Lagrange,  on  the  south-western  extremity  of  Arkan- 
sas, to  connect  with  a  road  at  that  point  extending  to  Natchei, 
Miss.  These  roads  form  a  system  for  Arkansas,  which  must  exert 
an  extraordinary  influence  in  developing  her  resources,  and  puttiog 
her  far  in  advance  of  her  present  position  in  this  era  of  progress.  The 
arguments  in  their  favor  are  thus  strongly  sunmied  up  by  Mr. 
Hewson : 

"  The  road  from  Memphis  to  the  Osage  must  form  the  basin  of  * 
system  of  roads.  Though  only  some  two  hundred  and  fifly  miles 
long,  it  suggests,  indeed  will  force,  junctions,  extensions,  branches,  to 
an  extent  much  greater  than  its  own.  The  branch  from  St.  Francis 
to  Little  Rock,  the  first  link  in  a  southern  route  to  the  Pacific,  will 
be  90  miles  long.  A  branch  road  westward  from  Elizabeth  will  open 
up  the  country  to  the  head  waters  of  White  River.  A  northeasterly 
branch  from  Jackson,  or  Canton  in  Arkansas,  will  penetrate  the  great 
mineral  district  of  Missouri.  A  connection  at  Erie,  or  some  other 
point  in  the  valley  of  the  Osage,  will  tap  the  St.  Louis  "  Pacific 
Rail-road"  on  its  route  easterly.  This  Osage  road  must,  necessarily, 
be  the  parent  of  all  these.  It  will,  therefore,  identify  New-Orleans 
with  the  great  future — lying  within  and  without  the  State  of  Missouri. 
Traversing  a  country  teeming  with  industrial  resources — coal,  lead, 
zinc,  copper,  iron — it  will  make  New-Orleans  the  market  of  the 
greatest  manufacturing  city  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  namely,  the  city 
of  Memphis,  when  acted  on  by  this  road.  This  road  may  be  said  to 
be  not  so  much  a  work  of  development  as  of  creation — the  creation, 
however,  of  an  unequalled,  and  still  more  of  an  unassailable,  com- 
mercial greatness.  But  even  now  the  farmers  in  the  valleys  of 
White  River  and  of  Arkansas  River  are  crying,  like  Sterne's  star- 
ling, *  I  can't  get  out.'  Gentlemen  of  New-Orleans,  pray  help  those 
thrifty  fellows  to  bring  grist  to  your  mill.  1,200,000  dollars  will, 
most  likely,  build  a  rail-road  from  Memphis  to  Little  Rock.  A  land 
donation  from  the  government— obtainable  for  the  asking — may  be 
made  to  yield  (and  the  sales  should  be  made  on  the  condition  of 
settlement)  at  least  500,000  dolliurs ;  Arkansas  and  Memphis  will  sub- 
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scribe  300,000  dollars ;  and  surely  you,  gentlemen,  are  sufficiently 
interested  in  this  road  to  subscribe  the  balance — 400,000  dollars. 
You  will  not  trouble  yourselves  in  the  matter  1  But  better  things 
are  to  be  hoped  of  you.  An  untamed  earthquake  tore  those  Ar- 
kansas and  Missouri  riches  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  you ; 
speak  the  word,  and  a  tamed,  a  harnessed  earthquake,  shall  lay  them 
at  your  feet. 

"A  rail-road  from  Natchez,  by  way  of  Red  River  to  Little  Rock, 
recommends  itself  to  the  support  of  New-Orleans,  by  the  influence 
it  must  exert  on  the  development  of  the  whole  of  northern  Louisiana 
and  southern  Arkansas ;  and  above  all,  in  the  advancement  of  the 
present  incipient  state,  inhabited  chiefly  by  that  interesting  people, 
the  Choctaws.  This  road  defines  a  system  of  roads  that,  under  its 
fostering  influence,  will  spring  up  immediately  on  its  completion  :  it 
bends  sufficiently  westward  to  unlock  the  trade  of  north-western 
Texas  by  a  branch  road  :  it  runs  far  enough  towards  the  borders  of 
Arkansas  to  ensure  a  future  extension  to  the  upper  Arkansas,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Cherokees  and  Creeks :  and  in  conjunction  with  a 
Memphis  and  Little  Rock  road,  its  upper  bend  runs  sufficiently  west- 
,  ward  to  place  the  starting  point  of  a  southern  route  to  the  Pacific  on 
the  borders  of  Texas." 

4.  Mississippi. — With  only  the  short  road  which  connects  Jackson 
with  Vicksburg,  which  has  been  lately  extended  to  Brandon,  now  in 
operation  throughout  her  limits,*  Mississippi  proposes  to  extend  that 
road  still  further  to  the  Alabama  line,  and  thence  to  Montgomery, 
and  also  to  connect  Jackson  with  Holly  Springs  on  the  one  hand, 
through  the  richest  portions  of  her  territory,  and  on  the  other  with 
New-Orleans  by  whatever  route  shall  appear  most  advantageous. 
She  also  is  contributing  largely  to  the  construction  of  a  road  through 
her  eastern  limits  which  has  its  terminus  at  Mobile.  Of  the  New- 
Orleans  and  Mobile  terminii  we  shall  hereafter  speak. 

A  committee  of  the  citizens  of  Vicksburg  reports  to  the  convention 
which  lately  assembled  in  New-Orleans,  in  regard  to  the  Alabama 
road: — 

**  This  road  is  to  extend  from  Jackson,  Mississippi,  to  Montgomery,  and  will 
connect  at  Selma  with  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  River  Rail-road,  by  which, 
and  the  roads  now  under  contract  and  in  contemplation,  a  continnoas  railway 
commanication  will  be  opened  through  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  with  the 
lakes,—  and  through  Tennessee  and  Virginia  with  all  the  Atlantic  and  Northern 
8tatet,  and  at  Montgomery  will  connect  with  the  rail-roads  running  east  through 
Alabama,  Georgia  and  8outh*Caro1ina.  It  will  pass,  in  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
entirely  through  the  counties  of  Rankin.  Scott,  Newton  and  Lauderdale;  ana  in 
Alabama,  before  it  reaches  Selma,  one  of  the  termini  of  the  Alabama  and  Ten- 
Bcssee  Rirer  Rail-road,  it  will  pass  through  Sumter,  Marengo,  Perry  and  Dallas 
oonctiet.  Nearly  all  of  these  and  the  contiguous  counties,  both  North  and  South, 
BOW  haul  in  wagons  their  cotton  and  other  articles  of  export  to  the  Tombigbee 
and  Alabama  rivers,  and  ship  them  thence  to  Mobile.  The  counties  of  Sumter, 
Marengo,  Perry,  Green  and  Dallas,  produce  annually  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
tlMHiaand  balei  of  cotton,  all  of  which  now  goes  to  Mobile,  but  much  of  which  will 
pfobably  be  turned  to  New-Orleans  by  means  of  this  road.     In  fact,  nearly  all 

*  The  faw  otlier  very  short  roads  are  scarcely  worth  meatioiiiDg. 
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the  prodnctft  of  East  MissLBsippi  and  Western  Alabama,  and  their  supplies  for  that 
region  of  country,  will  probably  find  their  way  upion  this  road,  and  the  branch 
Extending  throngh  the  north-eastern  part  of  Mississippi.  The  Southern  route 
then  will  become  the  great  thoroughfare  of  northern  and  eastern  travel.  It  will 
develop  the  mineral  resources  oi  North  Alabama.  Its  rich  and  inexhaustible 
mines  of  iron  are  now  worked  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  getting  to  a  market^ 
and  it  will  create  and  open  a  way  to  trade,  the  vast  extent  of  which  cannot  be 
too  highly  estimated.  We  think  it  within  bounds  to  assert,  that  200,000  bales  of 
cotton  will  probably  come  over  this  road,  and  the  branch  extending  through  the 
north-eastern  portion  of  Mississippi  to  New-Orleans,  not  one  bale  oi' which  now  ever 
reaches  it.  Detailed  estimates,  made  by  an  engineer  who  has  surveyed  the  route 
from  Brandon  to  the  Alabama  line,  of  the  amount  required  for  the  completion  of 
the  road  that  far,  are  in  our  possession,  and  may  be  sot  down  in  round  number* 
tt  one  million  of  dollars.  If  New-Orleans  were  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  building 
the  road  that  far,  it  would  return  to  her  in  the  increase  of  trade  alone,  without 
estimating  the  other  advantaffee,  a  handsome  profit  upon  the  investment.  Bat 
there  are  inducements  to  render  the  stock  of  this  road  valuable,  that  are  not  pr^ 
sented  by  any  other  rail-road  in  the  United  States.  From  .Tackson  to  Brandon— 
fourteen  miles  and  a  half — the  road  is  completed,  and  in  profitable  operatioa. 
These  fourteen  and  a  half  miles,  with  the  cars,  locomotives,  fixtures,  depots^  town 
lots,  &c.,  attached  to  the  road  ;  sixty  choice  and  picked  negroes  ;  the  two  par 
cent,  fund  now  on  liand,  being  about  8 12,000,  and  that  which  may  hereafter  be  r^ 
ceived,  now  the  property  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  valued,  upon  a  car^il 
estimate  by  the  President  of  the  Southern  rail-roau,  including  the  grading  and  ]tt> 
bor  done  east  of  Brandon,  at  $378,000,  are  all  offered  by  a  recent  act  of  the  LeffiiUh 
ture,  as  a  bonas  for  the  organization  of  this  company,  and  the  completion  of  the 
road  to  the  Alabama  line  in  six  years.  This  act  was  passed  in  1850,  and  provide* 
that  the  whole  property  shall  come  into  the  possession  of  the  company  so  aoon  ae 
twenty  miles  ot  the  road  beyond  Brandon  has  been  finished. 

"To  organize  the  company  requires  a  subscription  of  $500,000  of  stock,  with  e 
cash  payment  of  $50,000,  immediately  upon  which  the  company  becomes  the 
owner  of  nearly  a  half  million  more  of  valuable  and  active  property.  This  state- 
ment shows  of  itself  a  conclusive  inducement  to  take  stock  in  this  road,  and  Fen- 
ders it  absolutely  certain  that  it  will  be  valuable. 

"  But  there  are  other  causes  at  work  to  render  this  road  profitable  stock. 
Congre  ss  has  already  displayed  a  liberal  spirit  in  the  donation  of  public  lands  to 
similar  works,  and  the  Senate  has  twice  passed  bills  in  behalf  of  this  road,  grant- 
ine  lands  to  aid  in  its  construction,  worth,  at  the  government  price,  over  one  half 
million  of  dollars.  It  is  believed  a  similar  bill  will  become  a  law  at  the  next 
Congress. '' 

The  Holly  Springs  road  was  proposed  by  Col.  Walters,  who  offered 
the  following  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted  in  the 
Convention,  and  sustained  them  in  a  speech  of  great  force  and  ability. 

Regolved,  That  the  citizens  of  North  Mississippi  be,  and  they  are  hereby 
earnestly  solicited  to  procure  from  the  legislature  of  that  state  a  charter  for  e 
rail-road  from  Jackson,  Miss,,  to  Holly  Springs,  Miss. 

Resolved,  That  should  said  charter  be  procured,  that  the  citizens  of  New- 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  and  Jackson,  Mississippi,  through  their  representatives  ih 
the  Convention,  pledge  themselves  for  a  liberal  aid  (should  the  same  be  necee- 
sar^)  in  constructing  said  road. 

Ketolved,  That  the  citizens  of  Western  Tennessee  and  South  Kentucky  be, 
and  they  are  hereby  earnestly  solicited,  to  procure  from  the  legislature  of  their 
respective  states,  a  charter  for  a  rail- road  to  extend  from  some  point  on  the 
southern  boundary  lino  of  Tennessee,  to  some  point  in  Kentucky,  opposite  or 
near  Cairo,  Illinois. 

Resolved,  That  should  said  charter  be  procured,  then  the  city  of  New-Orleans, 
through  its  representatives  in  this  Convention,  pledges  itself  for  a  very  liberal 
aid  in  the  construction  of  said  road. 

5. — Alabama.'^ThQ  rail-roads  of  this  state,  which  are  now  confined 
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to  the  Montgomery  and  West  Point  road  in  the  direction  of  Atlanta, 
and  a  fragment  of  the  Charleston  and  Nashville  road,  open  out  into 
•ereral  vast  and  important  projections,  which  are  pressed  by  the  peo- 
ple with  a  zeal  and  activity  that  are  the  guarantees  of  the  highest  and 
noai  brilliant  success.  These  roads  are — The  Mobile  and  Ohio 
Boad;  The  Selma  and  Tennessee  Boad;  The  Blakely  and  Girard^ 
cr  Oeoryia  Boad. 

And  first  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Bail-road:  This  road  has  a  total 
length  of  521.8  miles,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  $9,700,000.  Of  the 
distance — 

164  miles  are  in  Alabama. 

191     **        *'    Mississippi. 

127    "        "    Tennessee. 

40    "        "    Kentucky. 

The  citizens  of  Mobile  have,  by  an  almost  unanimous  voice,  voted 
atu:  upon  their  real  estate  of  $300,000,  for  the  benefit  of  the  road, 
iad  it  is  now  proposed,  with  very  general  concurrence,  to  raise  this 
tax  to  2  per  cent  per  annum  upon  all  the  real  estate  of  the  city  for 
fve  years^  the  tax-payer,  as  now,  to  be  entitled  to  his  assessment  in 
rtooks  of  the  company.     An  appropriation  of  one  million  acres  of 

Ciblic  domain  has  been  made  to  the  companv,  of  sufficient  value,  it 
tfaoc^ht,  to  iron  the  entire  line,  and  furnish  it  with  ample  equip- 
aents  for  a  lai^e  through  business.  In  Mississippi  the  Boards  of 
Police  have  been  authonzed  by  law  to  subscribe  to  the  extent  of 
$100,000  each,  to  the  road,  cdfVer  obtaining  the  vote  of  the  people. 
He  county  of  Noxubee  was  the  first  to  act  under  the  law  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  A  portion  of  the  iron  has  been  contracted  for, 
deliverable  at  Mobile,  for  $38  per  ton,  T  pattern,  of  65  lbs.  The 
principles  of  the  Mississippi  act,  allowing  the  counties  to  subscribe  in 
a  corporate  capacity,  extends  to  all  rail-roads  which  may  be  under- 
taken in  the  state,  and  admits  of  the  issue  of  county  warrants  at  12 
months,  bearing  interest  to  meet  the  subscription. 

The  total  population  upon  the  line  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Road 
is  estimated  at  725,322.     It  is  argued  for  the  road, 

1.  That  the  planters  on  the  route,  from  the  difficulties  of  river  navi- 
gation, are  kept  back  two  months  from  market,  and  pay  from  $3  50 
to  $7  transportation  on  a  bale  of  cotton,  whilst  the  rail-road  will 
fbmish  it  for  $2  50  to  $3  50 ;  that  com  will  be  delivered  to  these 
planters  from  Tennessee,  for  25  cents,  against  50  and  75  cents  at 
present,  and  bacon  at  half  the  present  rates,  and  so  of  other  articles 
of  consumption. 

2.  The  com,  wheat,  hemp  and  tobacco  growers  of  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky,  will  be  fumishcd  with  a  steady  and  unintermpted  market ; 
the  iron  miners  of  Central  and  Western  Tennessee  will  enjoy  the 
aune  facilities;  and  the  100,000  bales  of  the  Tennessee  River  cotton, 
which  now  takes  a  voyage  of  1300  miles  to  a  market. 

8.  That  the  road  will  enjoy  much  of  the  transport  of  passengers 
and  merchandise,  now  passing  from  New-Orleans  to  the  Ohio,  or 
downwards,  by  250  steamers,  averaging  75  passengers,  and  400  tons, 
or  in  all,  375,000  passengers,  and  2,000,000  tons  freight  annually. 
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4.  That  the  road  will  be  a  great  trunk,  offering  a  safe  transit  from 
the  gulf  to  the  lakes  in  44  hours  of  time. 

T%e  last  report  of  the  Companj  contains  some  statistics  of  dUk 
tance,  prepared  with  much  labor,  from  which  we  form  a  table,  as  jn     ( 
dence  of  the  great  disadvantages  of  our  water  conveyances  at  I'MMr'  i-, 
Orleans,  in  comparison  with  rail-roads,  whether  to  Mobile  or  to  oar    ^ 
own  city. 

TABLE   OF   COMPARATIVB   BAIL-BOAD  AND   WATER   DISTANCES. 


Jackson,  Mississippi  t»  Mobile,  (R.  K.,)  221    To  New-Orleans,  by  Vicksb'g  and  rirer 

Vicksburg,       •'  "  (via.  Jackson,}  268     **  '*  via.  river, 

Tennessee  River  to  Mobile,  (a.  a.,)...  346     "  "  »•        "     1345 

Memphis  to  Mobile,  via.  Lagrange  R.R^  428     <'  "  "        *'     8091 

"       "        •*        "  **  *'  «  Savannah,  via.  R.  a. flSi 

HonUville  to  Mobile,  via.  DecatarR.R.  445     '*  "  "        **     JM, 

"         '*       "        *«         "  »•        •*       «  New-Orleans,  river, ^UE 

Gunter's  Landing  to  Mobile, 462     "  Savannah,  R.  R. ««..j^Bi 

"  «        .i        «  •*  Charleston,  R.  R, *V**'9! 

Nashville  to  Mobile,  via.  river  and  R.  R.  475     *'  Savannah,  R.  R., -•'•«*JBf 

"        "        •'        "       •*      "       *•  "  New-Orleans,  river, ^iR 

Month  of  Ohio  to  Mobile,  R.  R., 492     «  «<  **      |M 

**  Baltimore,  R.  R.,  &c., |H| 

*<  New- York,  by  river,  R.  R  and  lakmUH 
"  Philadelphia,  river  and  R.  R.,.,,,4BBP 
'*  Savannan,  via.  Nashville  R.  R.,...^^P 
"  Charleston, "  "  "      -.,.a|| 

8t.  Louis  to  Mobile, 696     **  Baltimore, -<IH| 

"      "       "  **  New-Orleans,  (river,) SS||^; 

"      **       '*  "  Baltimore,  by  river  to  Cincinnati   ■ 

and  Wheeling,  (R.  R.,) 816 

Louisville  to  Mobile,  R.  R., 700     *<  New-Orleans,  (river,) 1409 
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"  Baltimore,  (R.  R.,) 656 

«  New-York,      *•       786 

"  "  •*  via.  Buffalo, 816 

"  "  Boston,  (R.  R.,) 875 

"  "Richmond,"      870 

Chicago  to  Mobile,  R.  R., .  •  •  .* 867     '*  New-Orleans,  (canal  and  river,) . . .  .1684 

*'  Boston 1087 

"  New-York, 1085 
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The  second  important  rail-road  projection  in  Alabama  is  the 
Alabama  and  Tennessee  River  Kail-road,  commencing  at  Selma,  and 
extending  to  Gunter's  Landing  on  the  Tennessee,  with'  proposed 
branches  to  Chattanooga  and  Rome.  This  road,  too,  has  been  advo- 
cated in  New-Orleans,  and  subscriptions  received  upon  the  ground  of 
immediately  shortening  the  route  of  travel  to  the  North.  Selraa  is 
on  the  route  of  the  Vicksburg  and  Jackson  road  extended  to  Mont- 
gomery. The  subscriptions  to  this  road  were  already  $923,000,  six 
months  since,  of  which  Mobile  had  taken  $200,000  ;  to  which  is  to 
be  added  an  appropriation  of  $238,806  from  the  legislature.  Hie 
cost  of  the  road  to  Gadsden  on  the  CJoosa  River,  in  the  direction  of 
Rome,  is  estimated  at  $2,198,696.  Large  labor  subscriptions  are 
counted  on,  and  appropriations  of  valuable  government  lands.  An 
independent  rail-road  has  already  been  chartered  from  Gadsden  to 
Gunter's  Landing  on  the  Tennessee,  and  the  two  companies  will 
combine.  Distance  from  Gadsden  to  Selma,  160  miles — from  Gun- 
ter's Landing  to  Selma,  200  miles.  The  Alabama  River  is  always 
navigable  to  Selma. 
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It  is  argued  for  this  road,  that  it  will  shorten  the  distance  of  travel 

follows : 

Boston  to  Mobile  via  Richmond,  Charleston,  Atlanta,  Montgomery, 
eto.,  1,803  miles. 

Boston  to  Mobile  via  Winchester,  Abingdon,  Va.,  Knoxville,  Ten., 
Borne,  Selma,  etc.,  and  Alabama  River,  1,582  miles. 

New- York  to  Mobile,  by  the  present  route  of  travel  as  above  by 
Charleston,  etc.,  1,565  miles. 

New- York  to  Mobile  by  proposed  new  route  of  Selma  road,  1,344  ; 
Philadelphia  old  route  by  Charleston,  1,476 ;  by  Selma,  1,258;  Bal- 
timore old  route,  1379 ;  by  Selma,  1,158  to  Mobile. 

Of  course,  with  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road,  or  the  road  from  Selma 
to  Jackson  and  to  New-Orleans,  the  distance  will  be  shortened  in  a 
•till  greater  degree  as  well  as  the  time.  The  road  intersects  an  abun- 
dant mineral  and  rich  agricultural  country  in  the  greater  portion  of 
its  eartent,  and  the  chief  engineer  says  : 

'*  It  is  a  link  in  the  great  chain  of  rail-roads  now  constructed  and  projected 
flu  the  most  direct,  shortest  and  most  expeditious  route  which  can  be  selected, 
to  connect  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  the  middle  and  the  North-eastern  Atlantic 
ftates ;  a  route  which  will  present  one  continuous  line  of  rail-roads,  passing 
dnoagh  the  most  healthy  and  picturesque  sections  of  the  Union. 

'*ljiis  great  chain  of  rail- roads  may  be  said  to  commence  at  Portland,  in  the 
iteto  of  Maine,  thence  to  extend  to  Boston,  New- York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
nd  to  Winchester,  Virginia ;  up  to  this  town  the  line  of  rail-roads,  with  short 
gaps  of  steamboat  travel,  is  now  completed ;  thence  to  Staunton  and  to  Abingdon, 
torooffh  the  great  valley  of  Virginia,  and  on  to  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  a  part  of  the 
route  IS  under  contract.  From  Knoxville  to  the  Georgia  Rail- roads,  the  connection 
by  rail-way  will  soon  be  completed.  From  the  Georgia  roads  the  connection 
with  your  rail-road,  either  from  Rome  or  Chattanooga,  will  naturally  follow  the 
completion  of  your  enterprise  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  anticipated,  charters  having 
been  obtained  at  the  last  sessions  of  the  Legislatures  of  Georgia  and  Alabama, 
for  a  rail-road  from  Jacksonville,  in  Benton  county,  to  Rome,  or  to  some  point 
&rther  south  on  the  Georgia  State  Road,  as  may  be  found  most  practicable." 

The  third  great  road  is  that  from  Blakely,  on  the  Bay  of  Mobile, 
to  Girard,  opposite  Columbus,  Georgia,  on  the  Chattahoochie  River. 

Length  of  the  road  238  miles,  or  perhaps  230.  Estimated  total 
cost,  $2,931,81 0.» 

This  route  proposes  to  connect  New-Orleans  and  New- York  in 
seventy-six  hours.     Thus : 

Miles.  Hours. 

New-Orleans  to  Mobile,  steamer 160     ....     10 


Mobile  to  Girard,  (rail-road  proposed) 220 

Girard  to  Fort  Valley,  (now  constructing) 71 

Thence  to  Macon,  (built) 26 

Macon  to  Augusta,  (built) 160 

Augusta  to  Branchville,  (built) 73 

Branchville  to  Manchester,  (built) 46 

Manchester  to  Wilmington,  (to  be  built) 148 

Wilmington  to  New- York,  (built) 694 


11 
31 

u 

8 
31 

2i 

7i 
29^ 


1,497     ....     76 


*The  friends  of  the  road  say : — **  We  have  so  dispoaitioD  to  disparage,  in  the  least,  the 
■porunce  or  the        ^''  ^' r.i__  »r 1.- j  z^u__i j.  — 1« 

Miterprise  which 


inporunce  or  the  profitableness  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  road :  we  regard  it  as  an 
nrhich  is  demanded  by  the  wants  of  the  country,  and  one  wnich  promises  to  re- 
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6.  Texas, — ^We  are  not  aware  of  any  rail-roads  at  present  com- 
pleted in  Texas,  though  considering  the  fertility  of  many  parts  of  that 
state,  the  interruption  in  the  navigation  of  its  rivers,  and  the  growing 
population,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  necessity  for  her  immediate 
action.  The  people  of  New-York  are  already  controlling  the  trade  of 
Texas  by  her  gulf  ports.  A  route  for  a  road  has  been  examined  by 
Col.  Joluison,  from  Lavaca  Bay  to  El  Paso,  on  the  Upper  Rio  Grande. 
We  are  confident  that  these  surveys,  when  completed,  will  show,  that 
the  southern  route  for  a  rail-road  connecting  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with 
the  Gulf  of  California,  extending  from  Galveston  or  I^vaca  Bay, 
by  El  Paso,  is  far  preferable  to  the  northern  route  through  Misaouri. 
It  is  shorter,  and  the  country  is  so  uniform,  rising  by  regular  grada- 
tions from  the  gulf  on  the  east  to  the  summit  of  the  table-lands  of 
the  Gila,  and  declining  by  equally  regular  gradations  to  the  Paoifio 
Coast,  that  the  cost  of  constructing  a  rail-road  on  this  route  will 
scarcely  amount  to  two-thirds  of  the  cost  on  the  northern  route. 

Texas  has  a  deep  interest  in  connecting  herself  with  the  great  pub- 
lic works  of  the  United  States,  and  she  has  public  domain  enou^  to 
build  more  roads  than  are  in  all  New-England.  A  grand  trunk  road 
from  Austin,  with  branches  to  Houston  and  Galveston,  passing  in  the 
vicinities  of  Montgomery,  Washington,  San  Augustine,  Nacogdoches, 
would  enter  Louisiana  in  about  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  with 
Alexandria,  and  connect  with  the  proposed  road  from  thence  to  New« 
Orleans.  In  the  other  direction,  her  roads  should  radiate  towards 
New-Mexico  and  the  valleys  of  the  Pacific.  The  committee  have 
been  instructed,  particularly  and  urgently,  to  invite  the  co-operation  of 
Texas. 

A  rail-road  from  Brazos,  Texas,  acrossto  Ilarrisburg,  on  the  Bufiaio 
Bayou  of  the  Bay  of  Galveston,  is  commenced,  and  20  miles  oon- 
tractcd  to  be  finished  this  year.     Efforts  are  being  made  to  connect 


munerate  its  owners.  Oar  only  object  is  to  expose  the  folly  of  the  pretentions  which  it 
makes  to  the  patronage  of  New-Orleans  capital.  And  first,  as  to  the  claiui  set  up  in  favor 
of  tliis  road,  on  the  ffruand  of  its  being  a  part  of  the  most  direct  route  between  r^ew-Or> 
leans  and  New-York.  The  Memphis  and  Charleston  road,  we  have  iust  seen,  intersects 
the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  road  at  Crow  Creek,  which  is  forty  miles  west  of  Chatta- 
nooga. From  that  point,  the  route,  east,  is  by  the  way  of  Dalton,  and  thence,  north,  by 
the  Dalton  and  Knoxvillc  Rail-road.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  a  road  will  be  charter* 
cd  and  built  from  Chattanooga  to  Cleveland,  on  the  East  Tennessee  road,  which  would 
save  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  by  cutting  off  the  angle  made  in  running  down  to  Dalton. 
We  will  allow  that  roaci  to  be  budt,  and  it  will  then  be  seen  that  the  two  routes  from  New- 
Orleans  to  New- York,  the  one  by  the  way  of  Memphis,  and  the  other  by  the  way  of  Mo- 
bile, and  thence,  by  the  Mobile  and  Oirard  road,  through  West  Point  and  Atlanta,  will  in- 
tersect each  other  at  Cleveland,  on  the  East  Tennessee  Rail-road.  From  that  point  lo 
New-York,  the  route  is  th^  same  to  both.  In  estimating  the  comparative  distance  of  the 
two  routes,  therefore,  we  have  only  to  take  into  consideration  the  distance  from  Clereland 
tA  New-Orleans.  From  Cleveland  to  Memphis,  the  distance  is  351  miles,  and  allowing 
Gov.  Jones'  rates,  twenty-five  miles  per  hour,  the  time  required  is  fourteen  hours.  From 
Memphis  to  New-OrleauA,  Gov.  Jones  allows  two  days  and  twelve  hours,  making  the  en- 
tire time  from  Cleveland  to  New-Orleans,  three  days  and  two  hours.  We  will  now  esti- 
mate the  time  over  the  Mobile  and  Girard  Rail-road,  and  through  West  Point,  Atlanta 
and  Dalton.  From  New-Orleans  to  Mobile  Bay,  fifteen  hours;  from  Mobile  Bay  to 
Cdlumbus,  nine  hours ;  from  Columbus  to  Cleveland,  Tenn.,  ten  and  a  half  hours,  maaing 
the  total  time  one  day  and  ten  and  a  half  hours — a  difference  of  forty  hours  in  favor 
of  the  lower  route !  A  difference,  which,  apart  from  the  creater  safety  and  cenain^ 
of  the  lower  voate,  would  always  commaiKl  the  mail  and  tne  great  body  of  the  throagm 
traTeU" 
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San  Antonio  with  the  coast.  Other  roads  with  great  merits  might  be 
constructed  from  Houston  to  Red  River,  near  the  head  of  the  Trinity, 
and  south-westwardly  through  Columbus  and  Seguin  to  San  Augustine. 
Hie  San  Antonio  and  Gulf  Road  has  already  been  chartered,  and 
$150,000  subscribed  towards  its  construction. 

7.  Missouri, — ^Thc  people  of  Missouri  already  display  a  degree  of 
energy  and  enterprise  in  matters  of  rail-road  construction,  which 
place  them  on  a  level  with  the  most  advanced  states  of  the  Union, 
lliere  are  now  two  projects  before  the  Legislature,  one  to  authorise 
liie  Pacific  Rail-road,  with  a  capital  of  $4,500,000,  and  the  Hannibal 
and  St.  Joseph  Rail-road,  with  a  capital  of  $4,500,000.  Total, 
$9,000,000,  of  which  $600,000  is  to  be  raised  by  state  credit.  The 
last  bill  has  become  a  law.  The  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati  Rail-road 
b  another  great  project,  towards  which  the  city  of  St.  Louis  has  sub- 
aeribed  $500,000.  Other  roads,  it  is  believed,  are  projected  in  the 
direction  of  Arkansas. 

8.  Louisiana, — Here,  fellow-citizens,  would  be  the  proper  place  to 
fntrodnce  some  remarks  upon  the  proposed  rail-road  enterprises  in 
Louisiana,  which  are  now  attracting  so  large  a  portion  of  the  public 
attention,  and  which  gave  rise  to  the  late  Jackson  and  Opelousas 
Rail-road  Conventions  were  it  not  that  the  committee  deem  it  desi- 
rable to  postpone  that  subject  to  the  closing  pages  of  this  pamphlet, 
where  it  can  be  treated  as  a  subject  complete  in  itself,  but  only  capa- 
ble of  being  thoroughly  understood  after  a  familiarity  with  the  de- 
tails of  many  other  matters  connected  with  the  rail-roads  of  the 
Great  West  and  the  Atlantic  sea-board. 

n.  The  second  class  of  roads,  in  which  it  has  been  held  that  New- 
Orleans  has  but  a  secondary  interest,  are  the  roads  of  Indiana,  Illinois 
and  Ohio.  So  far  as  these  roads  are  seeking  an  Atlantic  terminus, 
they  militate  against  the  interest  of  New-Orleans  ;  but  so  far  as  they 
are  employed  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  North-west,  increas- 
ing population  and  traffic,  may  be  made  a  part  of  our  own  proposed 
system  of  works,  they  are,  or  may  become,  of  positive  benefit  to  her 
and  to  Mobile,  perhaps  even  in  a  very  high  degree. 

1.  Ohio. — ^There  are  four  great  lines  constructed  east  and  west 
through  the  state.  There  are  four  lines  completed,  or  in  progress, 
from  north  to  south.  These  roads  are :  The  Cincinnati  and  San- 
dusky, completed  218  miles;  Cincinnati,  Cleveland  and  Columbus, 
203  miles  completed;  the  Sandusky,  Mansfield,  Newark  and 
Portsmouth  line,  221  miles,  completed  or  in  progress  ;  Cleveland  and 
Wcllsville  line,  88  miles, constructing ;  Cincinnati  and  Belpre  line,  204 
miles,  in  the  state,  constructing  ;  Ohio  Central  line  to  the  Indiana  line, 
243  miles,  in  the  state  ;  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Rail-road  to  the 
Indiana  line,  263  miles,  in  the  state;  Lake  Shore  line,  165  miles. 
Total,  23  roads,  1,705  miles  ;  of  which,  572  miles  are  completed,  and 
748  are  in  construction.  The  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  road  will  pass  in 
its  greatest  extent  through  the  states  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Most 
of  these  roads,  in  addition  to  the  great  canals  to  the  Lakes,  are  en- 
gaged in  conducting  trade  to  the  East    Several  of  them,  however. 
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will  connect  with  the  roads  contemplated  from  the  South-we«t    The 
following  is  the  position  of  the  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati  Rail-road : 

*'  Several  years  ago,  a  charter  was  granted  by  the  State  of  Indiana,  incorpo- 
rating a  company  to  construct  a  rail-road  from  Vinccnncs  to  Cincinnati.  Tliif 
charter  was  ratified  and  adopted  by  the  State  of  Ohio.  Subscriptions  of  stock 
to  this  road,  including  the  amount  to  be  taken  by  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  have 
already  been  obtainea  to  the  amount  of  about  two  millions  of  dollars.  The 
surveys  have  been  nearly  completed,  over  a  most  favorable  route,  and  we  beliere 
the  lettings  of  contracts  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  line  have  already  been  made. 
At  all  events,  the  subscriptions  already  obtained  insure  the  early  completion  of 
the  road,  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt.  Two  years  ago,  the  Legislature  of  Illi- 
nois refused  the  right  of  way  to  this  road  through  the  state ;  consequently,  the 
Indiana  charter  only  embraced  the  road  from  Vinccnnes  to  Cincinnati.  6at  at 
the  late  session  of  the  Illinois  Legislature  more  reasonable  counsels  prevailed, 
and  a  charter  was  granted  for  the  continuation  of  the  road  from  Vincennes  to 
Illinois  town.  The  length  of  the  road  from  here  to  Vinccnncs  will  be  less  than 
150  miles,  and  from  Vinccnncs  to  Cincinnati  about  180  miles — making  the  en- 
tire distance  by  the  road  from  here  to  Cincinnati  less  than  330  miles.  It  ia 
believed  that  the  entire  road  can  be  built  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  at  a 
cost  of  about  $20,000  per  mile,  which  would  give  six  millions  six  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  as  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  entire  road." 


« 


2.  Indiana. — The  following  is  very  nearly  a  correct  list  of  the 
rail-roads  of  Indiana^  and  shows  very  favorably  for  the  enterprise 
and  wealth  of  that  state  : — 

Com-        Con- 
Length,    pleted.    strucUaf, 

Madison  and  Indianapolis 88  88  — 

Shelbyville  and  Edinburgh 16  16  — 

"              Knightsiown 26  26  — 

Rusbville  and  Shelbyville.. 19  19  — 

Indianapolis  and  Bellefontaine 83  28  55 

New-Albany  and  Salem 100  27  73 

Jeffersonville 66  8  58 

Lafayette  and  Indianapolis 61  —  61 

Peru  and  Indianapolis 70  —  70 

Crawforddville  and  Lafayette 26  —  26 

Evansville  and  Illinois 50  —  50 

La wrenceburg  and  Indianapolis 87  —  87 

Junction 38  —  38 

Terre  Haute  and  Richmond 141    '    —  141 

Richmond  and  Newcastle 50  —  50 

Martinsvilio  and  Franklin , 20  —  20 

Southern  Michigan 100  —  100 

Richmond  and  Ohio 4  —  4 

Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis 160  —  160 

1205      212  993 

3.  Illinois. — ^Tlirough  this  state  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the  Mo- 
])ile  and  Ohio  Kail-road  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  A  point  in 
Illinois,  upon  the  Ohio  river,  is  claimed  as  the  centre  of  the  Union^ 
and  an  effort  is  being  made  to  divert  the  terminus  of  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  Rail-road  from  Cairo  to  that  point.  A  great  central  rail-road 
is  projected  through  the  state  from  the  Ohio  to  Lake  Michigan,  with 
several  branches ;  and  Congress  has  appropriated  2,500,000  acres  of 
land  in  aid  of  the  work.    "  This  road  is  part  of  that  great  chain  of 
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rail-roads  of  which  the  Erie  Hail-road  is  the  first  great  link.  The 
extension  of  the  Michigan  and  Southern  Rail-road  will  connect  Dun- 
kirk, New-York,  with  Chicago,  and  parts  of  this  connection  are 
already  constructed." 

in.  The  third  class  of  roads,  &c.,  to  which  we*  referred,  afid  dis- 
tinguished as  directly  engaged  in  tapping  the  resources  of  the^alley 
of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  and  taking  away  from  the  cities  ^  the 
South-west  the  elements  of  their  past  commercial  empire,  are  those 
of  Boston,  New- York,  Pennsylvania,  Baltimore,  Richmond,  Charles- 
ton and  Savannah.  With  so  many  drains  opened  at  once  ubki  our 
resources,  and  without  corresponding  and  counterv'ailing  efOTte,  it 
must  be  evident  that  the  greatest  prosperity  in  the  world  wilUbe  in 
the  end  sapped  and  destroyed.  We  shall  take  a  brief  revie^  of 
these  rival  routes. 

1.  Boston. — ^The  Great  Western  Road  of  Massachusetts  connects 
Boston  with  Albany — a  distance  of  200  miles.  At  this  point  it  in- 
tersects with  the  Albany  and  Buffalo  Road,  323  miles  in  length,  com- 
manding the  resources  of  Lake  Erie,  and  by  the  tributary  canals  and 
rail-roads  in  that  quarter,  much  of  the  resources  of  the  whole  North- 
west. This  road  has,  m  a  few  years,  given  extraordinary  prosperity 
to  Boston,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  expend  several  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  shortening  it  a  few  miles. 

2.  New-  York  having  realized  the  benefits  of  her  great  canal  to 
Buf&lo,  and  fmding  it  insufficient  for  the  enormous  demands  of  trade, 
has  constructed  by  its  side  her  great  Erie  and  Albany  Road.  Per- 
ceiving, however,  that  this  road  is  serving  as  a  feeder  for  Boston,  from 
the  winter  obstructions  on  the  Hudson,  she  has  more  lately  completed 
a  road  extending  directly  from  her  doors  to  the  great  lakes.  The  canal 
is  also  to  be  widened  at  an  enormous  cost,  so  as  to  become  adequate 
to  the  demands  upon  it.* 

3.  The  rail-roads  of  Philadelphia^  extending  westward,  are  the 
roads  to  Pottsville,  intersecting  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Rail-road,  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg  route  of  400  miles, 

•NEW-YORK  AND  NEWORLEANS  IN  WESTERN  TRADE. 

1.  Nevlork  Population 1840 2,429.721 Canal  Trade 66,303,892 

"  «  1850 3,093,813 *'         "      156,397,929 

An  increase  of  25  per  cent,  in  population,  and  150  per  cent,  in  trade,  by  canals,  in  ten 

years. 

2.  Produce  of  West  received  by  New-York  Canals 1842 $22,751,013 

"  "  "  "  1850 55,474,937 

An  increase  of  145  per  cent. 

3.  Produce  of  West  received  at  Neic- Orleans 1842 643,716,045 

«  "  " 1850 96,897,873 

Or  an  increase  of  120  percent.  ;  or  a  comparative  increase  by  New-York  of  25  per  cent, 
orer  New -Orleans  in  western  produce  in  8  years!  In  the  tlirce  yeais  1848,  1849,  and 
1850.  the  receipts  at  New-Orleans  by  river  were  2.312.121  bbls.  flour;  at  New-York, 
8,636,207  bbls.  Pork:  New  Orletins,  1,536,817;  New- York,  211,018  bbls.  Beef: 
800,901  bbls.  New-Orleans;  New- York,  264,072  bble.  Wheat:  New-Orleans,  852,497 
bushels ;  New  York,  8,798,759.  Com:  New-Orleans,  9,7:>e',750  bushels ;  New- York, 
11.178,928  bushels.  Bacon  :  New-Orleans,  135  millions  pounds ;  New- York,  26  millions. 
Lard  :  New  Orleans,  292  millions  pounds;  New- York  21  millions.  Butter:  New-Or- 
1  OS,  8  n^ions  poandi  ;  New- York,  97  milUoos,  &,c,  &c. 
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composed  partly  of  rail-road  and  partly  of  canals.  "  TTie  traffic  on 
this  mixed  line  of  transport  is  conducted  so  as  to  avoid  the  inconve- 
nience and  expense  of  transhipment  of  goods  and  passengers  at  the 
successive  points  where  the  rail-ways  and  canals  unite.  The  canal 
boats  ^e  divided  ftlto  segments  by  partitions  made  trans versely,  and 
at  rig'  angles  to  their  length,  ^  that  each  boat  can  be,  as  it  were, 
brolqpi  into  three  or  more  pieces.  These  several  pieces  are  placed 
each  on  two  rail-way  trucks,  which  support  it  at  its  ends,  a  proper  body 
being  provided  for  the  trucks  adapted  to  the  form  of  the  bottom  and 

— # 

4.  Inawuein  the  BtinnexB  of  Roads  and  Canals  emjaloytd  in  taking  Prodmetfnm 

the  West  to  the  Atlantic  CUies. 

RXyXNUXfl  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

1M«.  IMT.  1848.  1849.  1880. 

New-York  Canals    $2,756.103.... 3,635,38 1 3,252,313.... 3,266,266. ...3.2^,903 

Pennsylvania  works. . .     1,196,977. ...1,29.5,494. ...1,587,995 1,633,277....  1,713,848 

Ohio  Canals 612,302 805,019....    78.5,882....    713,173 738,089 

Illinois  "     ....     87,890 118,849....    136,331 

Indiana"     ....    ....    108,104....    134,659....    157,173 

Total  Canals $4,565,382 5,735,894 . . .  .5,622,083 . . .  .5,866,224. .  .  .6,01 8,340 

Erie  Railroad #310,130....    248,320 302,326 805,053 1,600,700 

Little  Miami  do 116,052 221,139 280,085 321,303 405,607 

Michigan  Central    ....        277,478 347,555 373,931....  600,986....    860,550 

Georgia        "      400,935 383,863 583,014 626.813....    753,389 

Macon  and  Western  ..        128,430 147,768 161,569 198,517....    207,040 

^mo^*!^^!*.!?f^^  568,555....    643,065....    638,102....    627,904....    687,700 

Heading  Railroad'  V.V.     1,900,115 2,002,945 1,692,555 ....  1,933,590 8,360,788 

Baltimore  and  Ohio....        797.064 1,101,936 1,213,664 1,241,705.... 1,343,805 

Total  eight  roada..  $4,398,759. . . .5,096,691 5,244,346 4,355,871 . . . .6,319,588 

These  main  roads,  as  well  as  canals,  have  increased  their  revenues  50  per  cent,  in  the 
last  four  years,  mostly  through  the  increase  of  produce  transported. — T.  P,  Ketteilt  inD§' 
moeratic  Review. 

5.  Up  to  1835  there  may  be  said  to  have  been  but  one  route  to  connect  the  country  weft 
of  the  Alleglianies  with  the  Atlantic  slop^,  and  that  was  the  Erie  Canal.  There  are  now 
four  in  oueraiion,  and  still  another  in  course  of  constniction.  The  following  are  theie 
lines,  witn  their  cost  and  revenue: 

MilM.  Cntt.  IlaT»nafl,19C0.  EzpenM.  Borphi. 

Erie  Canal 364 $7,143,789 2,926,817....    420.000 2,506,817 

Pennsylvania  Canal 395 12,381,824 1,550,5.55....    996,.592....    553.963 

ErieR.  R 450 20.323,.581 1,063,950 513,412 545,538 

Northern  Line,  N.  Y 327 14,669,152 2,896,042 1,005,948 1,890,094 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.R...     179 7,227,400 1,3?7,000 800,000 587.000 

Total,  5  routes 1,715 61,74.5,746 9.724,364 3,735,952 6,083,418 

Western  Mass.  R.R. 150 7,963,701 1,417,571 607,549 810,028 

The  revenue  of  the  Erie  Canal  in  1835,  the  year  the  Pennsylrania  canals  were  opened, 
was  $1,392,130,  and  that  represented  all  the  tolls  collected  on  western  trade.  This  lut 
year  that  trade  lias  paid  on  the  five  lines,  to  tide  water,  a  sum  greater  by  $8,410,000,  or 
nearly  seven  times  greater;  and,  if  we  remember  that  the  tolls  are  now  very  much  lets 
than  then,  we  ran  safely  estimate  that  the  trade,  west  of  the  Alleghanics,  with  the  Atlan- 
tic slope,  was  ten  times  greater  in  1850  than  in  1835.  Considerable  quantities  of  goodi 
now  pass  over  Lake  Champlain  to  New- York,  and  over  the  railroad  to  Boston ;  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  already  174  miles,  will  open  another  route  to  the  West. 

6.  Distances  on  Northern  and  SotUJiern  Routes. — As  computed  from  Cincinnati,  the 


miles.  In  a  comparison,  says  Mr.  Flagg,  of  New- York,  between  New-Orleans  and  New- 
York  from  Cincinnati,  there  is  a  difference  of  500  miles  in  favor  of  New- York,  yet,  on  the 
untaxed  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mnaisfippi,  a  barrel  of  floor  is  carried  1,500  ndlei  in 
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keel  of  the  boat  In  this  manner  the  boat  is  carried  in  pieces  with 
its  load  along  the  rail-ways.  On  arriving  at  the  canal,  the  pieces  are 
united,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  boat,  which,  being  launched,  the 
transport  is  continued  on  the  water.  On  arriving  at  the  rail-way, 
the  boat  is  again  resolved  into  its  segments,  wMch,  as  before,  are 
transferred  to  the  rail-way  trucks,  and  transported-  to  the  nexScanal 
ttatioQ  by  locomotive  engines."  x 

4.  Baltimore  has  projected  a  great  line  of  Western  railway  to  the 
left  bonk  of  the  Ohio,  near  Wheeling.    The  road  is  already  com- 


a  flu  boat  for  50  cents,  being  less  than  the  toll  chared  by  the  atates  of  Ohio  and^ew- 
York  on  613  miles  of  canals,  besides  the  sum  required  to  remunerate  the  person  for 
transporting  the  barrel  for  1,000  miles,  and  the  inconvenience  and  delay  occasioned  by 
l,S39  feet  of  bckaire.  The  chai^  of  transit  on  the  Ohio  river,  by  steamboats,  is  about  half 
eem  per  ton  per  mile. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  New-Orleans  route  are  set  forth  by  Mr.  Cabell,  of  Virginia, 
Muiy  of  which  are  capable  of  bein^  removed,  and  all  are,  no  doubt,  greatly  exaggerated. 
Tlie  dangers  of  Mississippi  navijgatioo,  and  higher  rates  of  insurance  thereon — storms  and 
hnrrirmnes  of  Gulf  of  Mexico— injurious  effect  of  New-Orleans  climate  on  produce,  &c. 
He  says  the  mercantile  men  of  Richmond  had  better  pay  2  cents  per  ton  to  Richmond 
than  come  free  to  New-Orleans,  because  of  climate,  rates  of  drayage,  storage,  insurance, 
eommission,  &c. ;  and  even  freights  from  New  Orleans,  which  are  often  50  percent,  higher 
dban  from  Richmond.    This  is  the  Virginia  account  of  it. 

The  rates  of  tolls  upon  New-York  canals,  on  western  produce,  are  3,  3,  and  4  mills  per 
■De  on  each  thousand  pounds. 

7.  Tonnage  New-  York  Erie  CanaL 

ArriTintr  at  Tid«-wmtw.       Going  from  TM«-watcr.  Total. 

1836 696,347 133,796 830,143 

1837 611,781 182,130 733,911 

1838 640,481 142,808 ^  783,289 

1839 602,128 142.035 744,163 

1840 669,012 129,590 79*,r.92 

1841 774.344 162,715 037.059 

1 842 66t),676 123.294 7P9.970 

1843 836,861 143„595 980,456 

1844 1 ,019,034 176,737 1.195,H3l 

1845 1,204,943 1 95,000 1,399.943 

1846 1,362,319 213,815 1..575,134 

1847 1,744,283 288,267 2,032,550 

1848 1, 447,.905 329.557 1 ,777.462 

1849 1.579,9 16 315,550 1,895,496 

1850 2,033,863 418,370 2,452,223 

In  a  report  of  the  Erie  Cnnal  appears  a  tabic,  showing  the  cost,  to  the  road,  of  transport 
anon  norUicm  roads  per  ton  per  mile,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  : — Boston  and 
Worceater  road,  QmilU  per  ton  per  mile  ;  Fichburg  road,  9  4-10  mills ;  cost  of  train  per 
mile,  93  to  66rcnt«.  with  useful  load  of  102  or  103  tons.     The  cost  on  Western  road,  wiili 

Cdes  of  83  feet,  11  cent*  per  ton  per  mile  ;  cost  of  train  per  mile,  83  cents,  with  useful 
i  of  52]  tons.  The  Readini;  rood,  its  managers  assert,  can  carry  roal  at  a  cost  of  6 
mills  the  tun,  their  train  beinjj  fully  loaded  both  ways.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road 
omtracted  at  I J  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  while  their  ordinary  troflic  was  costing  over  2| 
ecats  per  ton.  **  It  is  no  dou})t  true,  with  a  large  buaincss,  and  under  exi)erienced  ma- 
mgement,  average  load.i  of  100  to  150  tons  may  oe  carried,  heavy  gradfs  excepted,  at  a 
•peed  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  and  a  cost  of  5  to  8  mills  per  mile  per  ton,  rejecting  the  inte- 
rest on  investment."  «*  Flour  is  now  taken  from  Detroit  to  Ogdensburg  (or  30  cents  per 
bW.  ;  from  Ogdensburg  to  Boston,  3*0  miles  by  railroad,  at  8  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  will 
be  33  cents  more,  making  60  centu  cost  without  di^-idends.  By  the  Erie  Canal  last  year 
Aaaveragecharges  were— Detroit  to  Buffalo,  12  cents;  Buffalo  to  Albany,  54  cents; 
Hudson  River,  10  cents;  in  all  76  cents.  The  Hudson  and  Buffalo  Railroad,  it  is  esii- 
aaied,  will  take  flour  from  Detroit  to  New-York  at  54  cents.  The  average  charge  per 
lOD,  throagh,  on  the  Brie  Canal  last  year,  varied  from  $4  44  to  $6  94.  By  the  enlarged 
canal  it  is jproposed  to  bring  this  down  to  S2  40  per  ton  through !"— [See  the  Statistics  of 
the  Erie  CanJ.  in  that  valuable  work,  the  Railroad  Joumnly  New-York,  which,  as  a  mag. 
onnformation  upon  sach  points  as  tliese,  every  man  in  this  age  of  steam  ihonld  have.] 
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pleted  to  Cumberland,  and  is  being  vigorously  pressed  towards  its  ul- 
timate terminus. 

5.  Virginia  has  aroused  herself  in  the  general  rivalry  of  thetimes^ 
and  garners  her  resources  for  the  great  canal  she  has  projected,  for  the 
connection  of  the  James  River  and  Richmond  with  the  waters  of  the 
Ohio.^  It  will  touch  the  Ohio  at  a  favorable  point  for  navigation,  and 
desUpy  the  competition  of  northern  routes  during  the  winter  season, 
when  their  works  are  arrested.  A  canal  boat  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
says  Governor  Floyd,  laden  with  pork,  hemp,  tobacco,  or  iron,  would 
greadj'  prefer  going  to  Norfolk  upon  this  canal,  to  passing  tJirough 
the  lUes  and  the  Erie  Canal,  to  New-York,  if  the  market  was  as  good 
at  one  place  as  the  other,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  the  distance 
would  be  greatly  shorter,  and  the  navigation  much  safer  from  inter- 
ruption by  ice,  and  from  the  dangers  of  the  lake.  It  is  plain,  there- 
fore, that  such  trade  as  would  prefer  water  carriage,  and  as  now 
reaches  New-York,  from  the  heart  of  Ohio,  would  find  its  way  through 
Virginia  by  means  of  her  canal.  It  is  now  completed  to  Buchanan, 
194  miles,  leaving  a  distance  of  174  miles  to  be  constructed  to  the 
great  Falls  of  the  Kanawha. 

**  The  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Rail-road  will,  when  completed,  form  one  link 
in  a  chain  of  road  from  New-York  to  Mobile  and  New- Orleans,  most  of  which  ii 
already  dctei-mined  upon,  and  over  which  will  pass  a  greater  amount  of  travel 
than  this  country  has  ever  witnessed.  It  is  the  great  line  which  must  convey  the 
travel  to  and  from  California,  from  the  Northern,  Middle,  and  partly  from  the 
Southern  States,  and  over  which  much  of  the  commerce  intended  for  the  Pacific 
by  the  Tehuantepec  route  will  likewise  be  transported.  It  is  worthy  of  all  aid 
from  the  Commonwealth.  When  it  shall  be  completed  to  the  Tennessee  line,  it* 
will  have  penetrated  a  country  of  higher  capabilities  and  greater  extent  than  that 
through  which  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-road  now  passes  to  Camberlaud. 
And  should  the  Central  rail-road  decide  to  go  to  Cincinnati  by  Gnyandotte  in- 
stead of  to  Louisville,  then  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Rail-road  will  form  a  com- 
mon stem  for  a  branch  either  from  New  river,  through  Giles.  Mercer,  and  Taze- 
well, to  Lexington,  Kentucky,  or  from  Abingdon  through  the  county  of  Rnssell  to 
the  same  city.  The  advantages  of  this  connection  I  developed  suflSciently  at 
length  in  my  last  annual  message,  and  therefore  deem  it  unnecessary  to  repeat 
them  here.  There  was  a  mistake  made  in  the  state's  subscription  to  this  work^ 
which  ought  to  be  rectified,  and  which  T  eaniestly  recommend  to  be  done  at  once. 

*'  Should  the  Central  Ruil-road  reach  Cincinnati,  it  will  form  the  shortest  line  of 
road  between  that  great  city  and  tide^water,  and  will  of  course  command  an  im- 
mense amount  both  of  trade  and  travel.  It  is  a  truly  great  work,  and  will  be  ul- 
timately productive  of  great  benefits  to  the  state." 

Towards  their  fellow-citizens  of  Louisiana  and  of  New-Orleans,  in 
particular,  the  Committee  feel  that  they  have  an  important  duty  to  dis- 
charge. Situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  largest  river  in  the  world,  with 
its  thousands  of  miles  of  tributaries  connecting  with  the  most  fertile, 
and  we4ilthy,  and  thriving  regions  that  the  sun  has  ever  shone  upon  ; 
besides  being,  in  her  own  agricultural  facilities,  one  of  the  most  fa- 
vored states  in  the  Union,  the  progress  of  Louisiana  has  been  but 
slow  in  coniparison  with  many  of  her  sisters,  whilst  New-Orleans, 
which  was  once  the  proud  emporium  and  mart  of  the  immense  em- 
pire of  the  West,  sees  her  trade  taken  away  by  piece-meal,  by  a  host 
of  sleepless  rivals,  until  her  rank  is  fast  passing  from  her,  and  the 
grass  threatens  to  grow  again  in  her  once  crowded  thorough&res. 
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.  Fellow-citizens,  had  New-Orleans  been  true  to  herself,  she  could 
not  now  be  occupying  a  position  of  so  much  hazard ;  and  the  humilia- 
tion of  such  appeals  as  we  are  making  to  you  would  never  have  been 
necessary.  In  the  day  of  her  pride  and  her  power,  she  deemed  that 
the  Deity  had  lent  her  armour,  and  that,  the  child  of  fortune  and  of 
destiny,  she  must  be  forever  invulnerable.  Already  the  evflf  time 
has  come,  and  her  enemies  mock  at  her,  and  at  the  doom  whicb  her 
apathy  is  threatening  to  bring  upon  her.  With  a  position  the  most 
fikvored  in  the  world,  New-Orleans  should  have  been  the  Queen  of 
the  South  and  the  West,  elected  by  the  unanimous  voices  of  subjects 
whom  she  had  conciliated  and  attached  to  herself  by  the  liberaAty  of 
her  spirit,  and  the  extent  of  her  enterprise.  Instead  of  this,  she  has 
preferred  to  sit  in  her  isolation,  without  sympathy  or  co-operation  in 
the  works  of  her  neighbors.  It  is  thus  that  these  neighbors,  on  their 
way  to  the  aeorboard^  leave  us  without  one  parting  symptom  of  re- 
gret. 

We  have  been  deceived,  fellow-citizens,  by  the  voices  of  those 
among  us,  who,  without  any  permanent  interest  in  the  city,  or  only 
interested  to  abstract  the  most  out  of  it  to  be  expended  abroad,  or 
to  build  up  manmioth  estates  by  rapacious  exactions,  have  continu- 
aihr,  and  upon  all  occasions,  been  crying  out  that  "  all  is  well  /" 
"  Let  us  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  the  old  father  of  waters  is  garner- 
ing for  us  wealth  unbounded,  and  is  altogether  the  greatest  and  cheap- 
est, and  most  magnificent  rail-road  in  the  world."  We  have  been  de- 
ceived. Had  all  been  well,  New-Orleans  would  have  grown  with  the 
growth  of  the  West,  as  St.  Louis,  and  Cincinnati,  and  Boston,  have 
grown  ;  and  we  should  have  had  a  population  of  200,000  or  250,000, 
and  received  in  produce  already  $300,000,000  per  annum.*  Ask 
yourselves,  however,  what  are  the  facts  1  How  many  buildings  are 
now  untenanted  in  New-Orleans  ?f  Within  a  few  days  we  have  seen 
a  tributary  region  slip  away,  which  gave  us  100,000  bales  of  cotton, 
and  100,000  to  200,000  bales  promised  to  go  in  the  same  direction  ! 
Thus  our  receipts  will  be  diminished  at  least  one-half,  and  what  will 
be  the  value  of  the  rent-rolls  of  New-Orleans  ?  Let  property  look  to 
its  position  of  peril  I  Real  estate  cannot  survive  the  broken  sceptre 
of  trade.  It  cannot  escape  to  other  places  like  personal  property. 
With  trade  it  lives,  and  without  trade  it  perishes.  To  the  griping, 
penurious,  and  usurious  holder  of  bonds  and  mortgages,  and  lots,  and 
tenements,  and  enormous  rent-rolls,  dreading  a  little  public  expeudi- 


•  RELATIVE   GROWTH   OF   NEW-ORLEANS  AND  THE  WEST. 

lo  the  last  ten  years  the  West  has  more  than  doubled  its  population,  whilst  New- Or- 
leans has  not  increased  more  than  25  or  30  per  cent.  The  average  increase  of  produce 
at  New-Orleans  has  not  doubled  in  ten  years,  though  the  products'of  tlie  West,  as  the 
receipis  at  Boston,  New- York,  &c.,  show,  have  quintupled. 

t  NO.  VACANT  HOUSES  IN  2ND  MUNICIPALITY,  MARCH,   18ji. 
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ture  more  than  the  Asiatic  cholera — if  such  men  there  be  among  us, 
which  God  forbid,  we  would  say,  in  the  language  of  Holy  Writ : 
"  Let  him  that  thinketh  that  he  stands^  take  heed  lest  he  falV 

What  then  must  be  done  for  New-Orleans  ?  She  must^  by  a  win 
and  liberal  stroke  of  policy^  regain  a  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
trade  she  has  supinely  lost,  and  open  new  sources  of  opulence  and 
power,  which  are  abundant  all  around  her.  She  can  do  this  bychang* 
ing  and  modifying  her  laws  bearing  unequally  or  hardly  upon  eapUal 
and  enterprise  ;  by  cheapening  her  system  of  government ;  by  affording 
greater  facilities  and  presenting  less  restrictions  to  commerce;  by  esto^ 
blishing  manufactures,  opening  steamship  lines  to  Europe,  and  con- 
ducting a  foreign  import  trade  ;  and  finally,  and  what  is  of  Jfirst  impor- 
tance, and  should  precede  every  other  effort,  by  munificent  appro- 
priations TO  rail-roads  branching  to  the  west,  and  the  north, 

AND  THE  EAST,  FROM  A  TERMINUS  AT  HER  CENTRE,  OR  FROM  TER- 
MINI   ON     SUCH     INTERIOR     STREAMS   AND   RIVERS   AS   ARE   NECS88ARILT 

TRIBUTARY  TO  HER.  Now  is  thc  Rcccpted  time  for  action.  TVwnor- 
row  will  be  too  late  ! 

The  concern  of  this  committee  is,  however,  entirely  at  present, 
with  rail-roads ;  and  having  discussed,  with  some  elaboration,  the 
various  routes  connecting  the  Soutli,  the  East,  and  the  West,  their 
duties  will  be  performed  by  a  reference  to  the  routes  now  in  projeo- 
tion  in  Louisiana,  with  the  view  of  connecting  her  with  her  neighbor 
states,  and  more  particularly  with  the  great  lines  of  public  works 
radiating  through  every  section  of  the  Union.    These  routes  are — 

1.  The  New- Orleans  and  Jackson  {Mississippi)  Hail-road,  with  an 
ultimate  destination  to  Holly  Springs,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  the 
Ohio  river. 

2.  The  New- Orleans  and  Opelousas  Hail-road,  with  an  ultimate 
destination  in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  as  far  westward  as  the  de- 
mands of  population  or  of  industry  may  warrant, 

1.  And,  first,  of  the  New-Orleans  and  Jackson  Rail-road.  This 
road  has  been  advocated  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  upon  grounds 
which  entitle  it  to  the  highest  favor,  and  several  conventions  have 
been  held  for  promothig  its  construction.  A  most  favorable  charter 
has  been  procured  in  Mississippi,  authorizing  the  counties  on  the  line 
to  subscribe  for  stock  by  taxation;  and  a  similar  charter,  it  is 
thought,  will  be  obtained  from  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana,  which 
meets  in  January  next.  Meanwhile  a  company  has  been  formed, 
and  nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars  in  stock  has  been  promised. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  thc  Committee  on  plans  and  pro- 
jects  of  said  road  : 

"  A  large  majority  of  the  committee  have  thc  honor  to  report,  that  two 
general  plans  for  the  connection  of  Ncw-Orleana  via  Jackson,  with  ihe  great 
systems  of  railroads  now  un.ler  construction,  and  projected,  in  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama  and  Tennessee,  have  heen  presented    '         *^    •'  *^^  * 

By  one  plan,  it  is  proposed  to  construct  a  continuous  ra^road  from  New- 
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Orieans  to  Jackson ;  by  the  other,  a  rail-road  from  Madisonville  to  Jackson,  and 
thence  to  a  connection  with  New-Orleans,  by  steam-ferry  boats  being  used  for 
bringing  the  trains  of  rail-road  cars  down  the  Chefuncte  river,  and  across 
Iftke  Pontbhartrain  to  the  landing  of  the  Pontchartrain  Kail-road. 

The  distance  from  New-Orleans  to  Jackson,  via  Pontchartrain  Rail-road,  Lake 
Pontchartrain  and  MadisonTille,  is  173  miles,  of  which  distance  about  30  miles 
will  be  steam-ferry.  By  the  located  line  of  the  old  Nashville  Rail-road  the  dis- 
tance ia  192  miles.  By  a  route  recently  surveyed  by  Mr.  Phelps,  passing  above 
Lakt  Mauripas,  the  distance  will  be  about  200  miles  ;  and  by  a  proposed  line 
up  the  river,  to  the  vicinity  of  Baton  Rouge,  the  distance  from  New-Orlbans  to 
Jackson  will  be  about  213  miles. 

The  latter  route  avoids  difficult  swamps,  expensive  drawbridges  across  navi- 
gable rivers,  and  passes  through  a  fertile  and  well  improved  country. 

Estimating  30  miles  per  hour  for  passenger  trains,  on  a  level  and  straight 
nil-zoad,  the  time  of  passing  over  each  of  the  routes  will  be  as  follows  : 

let.  By  the  Pontchartrain  Rail-road,  steam-ferry  and  Madisonville  route — 8 
honn  15  minutes. 

3d.  By  the  old  Nashville  Rail-road — 6  h.  24  minutes. 

3d.  By  the  line  above  Lake  Mauripas — 6  h.  40  m.  ;  and  by  the  route  near 
Baton  Kouge — 7  h.  6  m. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  road  via  Baton  Rouge 
may  be  constructed  in  the  most  substantial  manner  from  New-Orleans  to 
Jackson  for  two  millions  of  dollars,  and  that  the  shorter  lines  would  not  cost 
materially  less.  The  cost  of  the  road  from  the  state  line  of  Louisiana  to  the 
town  of  Jackson,  will  be  the  same  on  either  route,  and  may  be  estimated  sepa- 
rately at  one  million  of  dollars. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  are  strenuously  opposed  to  any  interruption 
of  a  continuous  rail-road  communication  between  New-Orleans  and  neighbor- 
iiU[  states.  The  time  allotted  to  the  committee  will,  not  permit  a  report  in  de- 
uSi,  but  the  majority  feel  well  assured  that,  on  a  simple  statement  of  the  case, 
the  Convention  will  not  hesitate  in  adopting  an  unbroken  line  of  rail-road  com- 
monication.    On  behalf  of  the  majority, 

Glkndy  BaBKS,  Chairman^ 

11.  The  New- Orleans  and  Opelousas  Rail-road, — ^The  proceedings 
of  the  Convention  on  this  road,  and  which  gave  rise  to  the  present 
oommittee,  will  be  found  reported  in  detail  in  the  number  of  De 
Bovf^s  Review  for  August,  1851,  as  the  proceedings  of  the  other  con- 
ventions are  published  in  previous  numbers.  The  number  of  dele- 
gates was  large,  comprising  the  wealth  of  the  state,  and  the  enthu- 
siasm throughout  the  country  is  beyond  all  precedent. 

The  construction  of  these  two  roads  is,  then,  the  first  great  matter 
upon  which  the  people  of  Louisiana  and  of  New-Orleans  must  be  en- 
gaged to  regain  their  lost  position,  and  acquire  that  rank  in  the 
aiuirs  of  the  nation  which  nature  seems  to  have  marked  out  for 
them. 

By  the  one  our  city  will  be  connected  with  that  great  and  growing 
region  of  Texas,  which  is  destined  to  be  the  empire  State  of  the 
South,  and  the  trade  of  which  will  compensate  for  many  losses  in- 
curred by  us  in  other  quarters.  In  the  progress  of  population  the 
road  will  be  extended  further,  and  still  further  to  the  westward,  until, 
in  less  than  a  generation,  it  is  no  chimera  to  suppose  it  with  a 
iermintu  upon  the  Pacific,  and  conducting  the  commerce  of  the  two 
hemispheres !  The  grand  conception  of  such  a  road  is  worthy  of 
America ;  and  judging  from  the  great  conventions  that  have  been  held 
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in  its  advocacy,  it  is  an  idea  that  has  taken  too  deep  hold  upon  the 
public  mind  ever  to  be  eradicated. 

The  Jackson  Road,  on  the  other  hand,  in  seeking  to  connect  us 
with  the  North-western  States  and  the  Great  Lakes,  and  with  New- 
England  and  the  North,  through  the  North- Alabama,  Tennessee,  and 
Virginia  improvements,  is  another  great  work  entirely  worthy  of 
New-Orleans.  This  road  will  greatly  facilitate,  cheapen,  and  render 
safe  travel  in  either  direction,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
statistics : 

NEW-ORLEANS     IMPROVEMENTS. 


1. — EASTERN    ROUTE. 


MU««. 


N.  O.  to  Jackson 212 


41 


tt        <« 
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Columbus  via.  Branch....   322 
Gunler's  Landing,  Tennes- 
see River 452 

Knoxville 600 

White  Sulphur  Springs... .  770 
From  the  White  Sulphur  to  Rich- 
mond, Washington,  or   Baltimore, 
about  200  miles  by  roads  already 
completed;   say  then   in   all,  from 

New-Orleans  to  Baltimore 1000 

(Forty  hoars.) 


2. — NORTH  WESTERN  AND  LAKE  ROUTE. 

lOlM. 

N.  0.  to  Bonnet  Carre 24 

"    "  Donaldson ville.... .....     55 

Branch  to  Baton  Bonge. ...     70 

State  Line 110 

Jackson,  (Miss.)....* 212 

Tennessee  Line 382 

Ohio  River,  (Cairo) 530 

Chicago 880 

^Thirty-six  hoars) 
No  grades  or  inclinations  exceeding 
fifteen  feet  per  mile,  nor  carves  of  less 
radii  than  10,000  feet,  equal  nearly  to 
level  and  straight. — (Ranney) 
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3. — WESTERN,    TEXAS,    AND    CALIFORNIA    ROUTS. 

From  New-Orleans  to  Plaquemine , 60  miles,  (Biver.) 

'»  "  "   Opelousas 110      "         " 

«»  •*  "   Sabine  River 210      *•         " 

"  "  **   Tasodel  Norte 710      "        " 

«*  "  "   Gulf  of  California 1350      "        " 

A  distance  to  be  attained  in  sixty  hours,  as  there  are  no  snows  to  be  en- 
countered, nor  heavy  grades. 

The  Committx'e  cannot  close  their  labors  \yithout  referring  to  a 
principle  which  has  been  lately  resorted  to  in  many  quarters  in  the 
construction  of  rail-roads,  and  which  has  been  recommended  with 
much  unanimity  in  both  of  the  conventions  which  have  assembled  in 
New-Orleans.  The  principle  is  thus  stated  in  the  report  of  Mr. 
Robb  :— 

Resolvcdy  That  a  memorial  be  presented  to  the  legislature  of  this  state,  pray- 
ing the  passage  of  an  act  providing  substantially  as  follows,  viz.  : 

That  the  several  municipal  councils  of  the  city  of  New-Orleans,  and  the  Po- 
lice Juries  of  the  respective  parishes  situated  on  the  lino  of  the  road,  be  em- 
f lowered  to  levy  a  special  tax  on  the  real  estate  lyins  within  their  respective 
imits,  to  be  called  the  New-Orleans  and  Jackson  IlaiT-road  tax  ;  provided  that 
no  ordinance  thus  passed  shall  be  binding  until  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
legal  voters  of  the  locality,  at  a  special  election  called  for  that  purpose,'  and 
that  the  tax  thus  paid  by  any  individual  shall  entitle  him  to  an  equal  amount  of 
stock  in  the  company. 

This  principle  has  been  resorted  to  in  Kentucky,  parts  of  Ohio, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi,  the  city  of  Mobile,  &o.,  with  more  or  less 
modification,  and  the  legality  and  constitutionality  of  it  has  been  8ua> 
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tained  in  an  elaborate  decision  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kentucky. 
(Talbot  vs.  Dent,  9  B.  Monroe's  Reports,  p.  636,  538.  1849.)  The 
case  decides : 

1.  The  legislature  have  constitutional  authority  to  grant  to  town  corporations 
power  to  tax  the  property  of  towns  or  cities,  for  the  construction  of  works  of 
internal  improvemcntf  for  facility  of  access  to,  and  transportation  to  and  from 
the  townV  city.  8  Leigh's  Rep.  120 ;  15  Con.  Rep.  475  ;  Ten.  Sup.  Court.  A 
rmH-road  to  a  city  is  such  a  vwrk, 

8.  Taxation  by  a  local  corporation  for  a  local  purpose,  and  tending  to  promote 
the  local  prosperity,  is  within  the  scope  of  the  corporate  jpowers  of  city  cor- 
porations, when  sanctioned  by  the  legislative  authority,  though  not  consented 
to  by  each  individual  to  be  affected  thereby  ;  the  will  of  a  majority  is  to  govern 
when  it  is  referred  to  the  decision  of  those  to  be  affected. 

Tlie  advantages  of  such  a  principle  are  these  :  It  throws  upon  real 
estate  the  onus  of  those  improvements  which  most  certainly  and 
speedily  are  felt  by  it  in  an  appreciation  of  value.  It  causes  all  such 
property  to  contribute  equally  ;  and  by  the  distribution  of  stock  into 
small  parcels,  gives  the  whole  community  a  direct  and  practical  in- 
terest in  the  results  of  rail-road  improvements,  and  thus  insures  greater 
vigilance  and  responsibility.  It  renders  rail-roads  practicable  in 
quarters  where,  from  the  obstinacy  or  ignorance  of  the  lai^est  pro- 
prietors, they  otherwise  would  not  be,  and  removes  from  the  enter- 
prising the  necessity  of  being  at  the  whole  expense  of  improvements 
greatly  advantageous  to  the  whole  public  in  the  long  run,  though, 
perhaps,  immediately  unprofitable,  ft  is  more  unexceptionable  than 
methods  of  state  and  corporation  loans,  or  pledged  credits,  and  does 
not  trench  upon  any  principle  whose  inviolability  is  essential ;  since 
under  proper  regulation  and  limitation,  there  will  be  little  or  no 
chance  of  abuse.  In  the  South-west,  the  large  majority  are  land  pro- 
prietors, and  must  tax  themselves  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same 
proportion  that  they  tax  others,  and  men  are  not  generally  so  fond  of 
the  tax  collector,  that  they  will  willingly  and  rashly  adventure  them- 
selves within  reach  of  his  rapacious  hands.  Under  this  system,  pro- 
perty will  be  altogether  as  safe  and  well  guarded,  as  under  republi- 
can institutions  in  general. 

Finally,  fellow-citizens,  the  time  has  come  for  its  to  be  astir  in  the 
great  movements  of  the  age^  and  let  us  meet  together  in  one  general  con- 
vention for  an  exchange  of  views  and  plans  ;  for  a  combination  of 
these,  where  it  is  j^racticable  ;  for  a  wider  co-operation  and  a  more  gene- 
rous rivalry  ;  and  for  heartily  pledging  each  other  a  bold,  vigorous 
and  sustained  effort  throughout  all  the  future,  in  developing  our  re- 
sources and  our  power,  and  in  strengthening  the  bonds  of  fraternity  and 
of  concord  between  us, 

New-Orleans  invites  you  here,  and,  in  the  awakening  spirit  of  en- 
terprise throughout  her  limits,  tells  you  that  she  is  in  heart  with  you, 
and  will  do  her  whole  duty. 

Ebrata. — In  the  Address  of  the  Southern  and  Western  Rail-road  Conven- 
tion, published  in  this  number,  an  error  is  made  in  calculating  the  relative  rail- 
road facilities  North  and  South.  It  should  have  been  stated.  "  the  North  has 
htelte  times,  or  including  Texas,  eighteen  times  the  extent  of  rail-road  to  the  square 
miU — €nd  each  mile  of  northern  territory  has,  on  the  average,  expended  thirty  times 
it  much  as  each  mile  of  southern  territory/' 
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INSECURITIES  AND  LOSSES  ON  WESTERN  STEAMERS. 

Nofe,p.  145. — Such  has  been  the  frightful  loss  ofjife  within  the  past  few  years,  and  the 
•Dormous  loss  of  property  on  western  rivers,  and  so  hopeless  appears  to  be  the  caae  of 
all  remedy,  that  almost  any  possible  mode  of  communication  would  be  at  once  preferred. 
Public  confidence  has  been  shaken  in  the  whole  system  of  western  boating,  and  men 
begin  to  feel  that  the  chances  of  the  battle-field  might  rather  be  encountered  than  these. 
Nothing  is  safe,  nothing  secure.  We  lie  down  at  night  apon  a  volcano,  which,  in  an  in- 
stant, may  hurl  death  and  destruction  in  our  midst  It  is  idle  then  to  say  that  rail-roads 
cannot  compete  with  steam  upon  these  rivers.  Upon  their  very  banks  the  travel,  and  much 
of  the  trade,  would  be  at  once  taken  off  by  such  roads. 

Mr.  Chambers,  of  St.  Louis,  furnished  a  year  or  two  a^the  list  of  steamboat  accidents 
in  twelve  months,  which  showed  59  steamers,  or  more  than  one  a  week,  destroyed  ;  245 
lives,  and  $590,000  property,  exclusively  of  personal  effects.  This  was  a  favora\}le  year, 
as  the  loss  of  life  has  since  reached  500  or  more.  The  dreadful  experience  of  New- 
Orleans  is  in  confirmation.  How  frequently,  within  the  last  few  months,  has  the  work  of 
death  been  consummated  at  our  levees.  The  whole  number  of  steamers  built  on  west- 
em  waters,  from  1830  to  1847,  says  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  Report  to  Congress  on  "  Boiler 
Explosions,"  is  1,915.  The  losses  by  explosions  alone  amount,  according  to  the  returns, 
(admitted  to  be  altogether  imperfect,)  daring  the  same  period,  to  198,  or  about  10  per 
cenL 


PUBLIC  LANDS  FOR  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Note,  p.  145. — Government,  by  virtue  of  its  proprietary,  being  benefited  by  the  con- 
■truction  of  roads,  has  pursued,  to  some  extent,  tlie  liberal  system  of  donating  alternate 
lections,  dec,  in  their  aid.  In  the  last  two  or  three  years  many  splendid  donations  have 
been  made,  particularly  to  the  Central  Road  of  Illinois  and  the  Molnle  and  Ohio  road.  The 
whole  amount  donated  in  this  way,  up  to  1847,  was  6,693,781  acres,  which  has  since  been 
awelled  to  ten  or  twelve  millions.*  The  aid  to  be  obtained  from  public  lands  for  rail-roads 
is  special  to  the  southern  and  western  states,  and  is  an  element  of  immense  consideration, 
since,  by  the  latest  re(>ort  we  have  access  to,  there  were  remaining  25  millions  acres  pub- 
lic lands  in  Ohio,  about  the  same  in  Indiana,  38  millions  in  Michigan,  16  millions  in  Iowa, 
47  millions  in  Wisconsin,  35  millions  in  Illinois,  43  millions  in  Missouri,  33  millions  in 
Arkansas,  30  millions  in  Mississippi,  28  millions  in  Louisiana,  38  millions  in  Alabama, 
34  millions  in  Florida.  Total  in  these  states,  nearly  400,000.000  acres,  which,  by  the  late 
war  bounty  and  other  grants,  has  been,  perhaps,  reduced  to  300,000,000  acres. 


RAIL-ROAD  PROGRESS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Note,p,  146.— Thetoul  amount  of  rail-road  snow  opened  in  Gieat  Britain  (1851)  is  be- 
tween SIX  and  seven  thousand  miles.  The  total  miles  in  the  world,  in  1849,  was  18,656, 
having  cost  nearly  92,000,000,000.  It  is  estimated  there  were  at  the  same  time,  in 
progress  of  construction,  a  further  extent  of  7,829  miles,  the  cost  of  which,  when  com- 
pleted, would  be  £146,750,000.  Thus,  when  these  latter  lines  shall  have  been  brousht 
mto  operation,  the  population  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  (for  it  is  there  onh  mat 
railways  have  made  any  progress)  will  have  completed,  within  tiie  period  of  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  26,485  miles  of  railway — that  is  to  say,  a  greater  length  than  would 
completely  surround  the  globe,  at  a  cost  o(  about  X500,000,000  sterling.  To  accomplish 
this  stupendous  work,  human  industry  must  have  appropriated,  out  of  its  annual  savugs, 
£20,000,000  sterling  for  25  successive  years  I  Of  uiis  prodimous  investment  the  small 
spot  of  the  elobe  which  we  inhabit  has  had  a  share,  which  will  form  not  tlie  least  striking 
fact  in  our  history.  Of  the  total  length  of  railways  in  actual  operation  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  87  miles  in  every  100  are  in  the  United  Kingdom  !  But  the  proportion  of  the 
entire  amount  of  railway  capital  contributed  by  British  industry  is  even  more  remark- 
able.   It  appears  that  of  the  entire  amount  of  capital  expended  on  the  railways  of  the 
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world,  £54  in  every  XlOO,  and  of  the  capital  to  be  expended  on  those  in  progress, 
j£68  in  every  JCIOO,  are  appropriated  to  British  railways  ! 

In  about  twenty  years  there  have  been  constructed  nearly  7,000  miles  of  rail-road  in  the 
United  States,  and  those  in  progresB  will  probably  swell  tne  amount  10,000  miles.  The 
amount  expended  already  reaches  8300,000,000.  Of  these  roads  1,000  miles  centre  at 
the  city  of  Boston,  and  reonired  an  outlay  of  949,221,400.  Our  whole  public  works  con- 
structs, including  every  aescription  in  the  same  time,  would  perhaps  reach  9500,000^000. 
Great  Britain,  meanwhile,  has  built  5,000  miles  at  a  cost  of  $550,000,000,  and  projects 
4,000  additional  miles,  swelUng  the  aggregate  to  91,000,000,000.  Her  great  north. 
western  road,  428  miles  in  length,  exhausted  9104,000,000  in  its  construction,  sufficient  to 
build  our  way  from  ocean  to  ocean.  France  has  expended  9137,000,000,  Germany 
168,000,000,  Holland  939,000,000,  and  even  Russia,  despotic  Russia,  is  on  her  way  with 
bree  ttapendous  routes,  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Warsaw  and  Cracow,  to  Moscow,  to 
Odessa,  to  connect  the  Volga  and  the  Duna!  The  passengera  increased  on  Biitish 
roads  from  23,466,896  in  1643,  to  57,965,070  in  1848,  or  more  than  double,  and  the  re- 
ceipts from  them  in  the  last  period  was  £5.720,382,  or  about  930,000,000.  The  total  re- 
eeipts  from  passengers  and  goods  had  augmenteid  in  six  years  from  JC4,535,169  to 
£9,933,55],  or  from  20  to  950,000,000.  The  average  cost  per  mile  of  British  railways 
n  £56,915,  or  9275,000,  the  Blackwall  road  having  cost  nearly  91,500,000  per  mile !  Her 
locomotives  have  reached  67,  and,  in  one  instance,  70  miles  tne  hour ;  the  average  loss  of 
life  being,  in  1847,  1  out  of  2,887.053  passengers  carried,  and  in  1848,  1  in  6,428^00 ; 
the  German  roads  giving  only  1  in  25,000,000  l—De  Bow' §  £00.,  Vol.  yill.,226. 


TKHUANTEPEC  AND  FLORIDA  PENINSULA  RAIL-ROADS. 

The  project  of  a  rail-road  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  is  one  in  which  the  people 
of  die  whole  South  and  West  have  a  direct  and  practical  interest,  higher  than  that  of 
other  sections  of  the  Union.  Though  temporarily  suspended  by  the  difficulties  interposed 
on  the  part  of  Mexico,  the  work  should  not  be  allowed  to  rest,  but  every  effort,  consist- 
mt  with  peace  and  good  will  towards  Mexico,  should  be  brought  in  requisition  to  carry  it 
thioogfa.  The  road  will,  practically,  make  the  Ghilf  of  Mexico  and  the  cities  upon  it  the 
basis  of  future  operations  in  the  Pacific,  until  some  overland  communication  through  the 
continent  has  been  achieved. 

The  Florida  Peninsula  road  is  also  one  of  CTcat  interest,  and  should  be  properly  re- 
presented in  the  proposed  Convention.  In  Florida  it  has  been  advocated  with  much 
teal,  and  a  citizen  of  that  state,  (Mr.  Fairbanks,)  in  De  Bow's  Review,  connects  it  insepa- 
rably with  the  Tehuantepec.    We  give  an  extract : — 

**  The  Tehuantepec  zpute  is  135  (160  or  170)  miles  io  length,  and  is  as  practicable,  so 
far  as  cost  and  time  of  construction  is  concerned,  as  that  to  Panama.  The  advantage 
offered  by  the  Tehuantepec  route,  to  compensate  for  its  increased  length,  is  the  saving  of 
sea  distances  from  each  direction  to  its  termini  on  the  Gulf  and  Pacific,  being  1,200  miles 
north  of  Panama.  This  saving  in  sea  distance  is  estimated  at  1,700  miles,  in  making  the 
trip  from  New-Orleans  to  San  Froncisco ;  the  distances  being  stated  at  5,000  miles  from 
New-Orleans  to  San  Francisco,  by  wsy  of  Panama,  and  as  being  only  3,300  by  way 
of  Tehuantepec ;  and  being  from  New- York  to  San  Francisco,  by  way  of  Panama, 
5.858  miles,  and  by  way  of  Tehuantepec  only  4,744  miles — being  a  saving,  by  Tehuan- 
tepec, of  1,100  miles.  This  immense  difference  in  the  sea  distances,  other  things  being 
equal,  would  seem  to  be  conclusive  in  favor  of  the  Tehuantepec  route.  But,  by  the  con- 
struction, in  connection  with  this  Tehuantepec  route,  of  a  rail-road  across  the  Peninsula  of 
Florida,  a  still  greater  saving  of  sea  distance  would  be  made  in  the  distance  from  New  - 
York-  These  two  projects  of  constructing  rail-roads  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec 
of  135  miles,  and  saving  1,700  miles  in  the  passage  to  San  Francisco,  and  across  the 
Peninsula  of  Florida  135  miles,  and  saving  1,000  miles  in  the  passage  to  New-York  and 
Europe,  would  be  achievements  in  the  progress  of  communication,  worthy  of  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  and  of  the  consideration  of  the  people  of  New-Orleans  and  the  Memphis  Coo- 
yeotion.  These  connections  made,  and  you  will  see  that  New-Orleans  would  become  the 
treat  centre  of  trade  and  commerce  of  a  continent.  Without  the  Tehuantepec  route  New- 
Orleant  it  lefl  far  to  the  northward  of  the  great  stream  of  trade  and  commerce  tending 
toward  the  Pacific.  Without  the  rail-road  across  the  Peninsula  of  Florida,  the  steam- 
•hipa  connecting  between  New- York  and  Tehuantepec  or  Panama,  will  be  compelled  to 
leave  her  to  the  northward,  or  lose  several  hundreo  miles ;  while,  with  both  these  roads 
cooatructed,  (and  the  Florida  route  is  estimated  at  less  than  91,000.000,)  she  becomes  the 
great  central  point  of  the  commerce  of  two  oceans.  It  is  a  magnificent  idea  to  dwell 
■poo,  that,  by  the  construction  of  270  miles  of  rail -rond,  New-York  and  San  Francisco  are 
proof  ht  witbm  4,300  miles  of  each  other,  and  New-Orleans  within  3,000  miles ;  thus  cut- 
ting off  nearly  10,000  miles  of  the  voyage  round  Cape  Horn.  And  it  will  not  be  deemed 
an  extrmvaeant  supposition,  that,  when  constructed,  20  days  will  suffice  to  reach  San 
Franeiaoofrom  New  York,  and  16  days  from  New-Orleans. 
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WESTERN  CANALS. 

w  hilst  referring  to  the  processes  by  which  trade  is  being  carried  from  the  Western 
States  to  the  East,  we  neglected  to  refer  to  the  ntimerous  canals  now  io  saccessful  opera- 
tion.    In  addition  to  the  Great  Erie,  there  are— ^ 

1.  lUtTuns  and  Michigan  CaneU,  96^  mWeilongj  60  feet  wide,  and  6  feet  deep ;  locks 
17;  total  lockage,  158  feet.  It  connects  the  Chicaen,  which  empties  into  Lake  Michigaiw 
with  the  Illinois  at  La  Salle,  213  miles  from  the  Mississippi.  The  Illinois  is  navigable 
all  the  year  in  flat-boats,  and  4  months  by  steam  (the  ice  season  being  excluded). 

2.  l^tihash  and  Erie  Canal. — This  extends  from  Lafayette,  about  378  miles  above  the 
Wabash  mouth,  where  it  enters  the  Ohio,  to.  Toledo  on  the  Maumee,  adjacent  to  Lake 
Erie,  and  is  187  miles  long.  It  is  intended  to  complete  the  canal  from  Lafayette  to  the 
Ohio  River.  At  a  place  called  Junction  this  canQl  intersects  the  Miami  Canal  from  Cin- 
cinnati. It  is  probable  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  is  now  complete  to  Terre  Hante,  on 
the  Wabash.  The  Muskingum  Improvement  extends  to  the  Muskingum  River,  at  ox 
near  Zanesville,  and  is  91  miles  long. 

3.  Sandv  arid  Beaver  Canal,  connecting  the  Beaver  River  with  the  lake  from  the 
Ohio.  4.  Mahoning  Canal,  being  a  cross  canal  of  83  miles  long.  There  is  a  canal 
called  the  Beaver  and  Erie,  136  miles  long,  connecting  with  the  Ohio  28  miles  below 
Pittsburg.  The  connection  with  Lake  Ontario  is  by  the  Welland  Canal  in  Canada,  and 
with  Ontario  and  Cham  plain  by  the  New- York  canals.  The  points  of  union^  of  those 
canals,  then,  with  the  Mississippi,  are  as  follows  : — mouth  of  Illinois  on  the  Mississippi,  40 
miles  above  St.  Louis  ;  mouth  of  Wabash,  on  the  Ohio,  130  miles  from  the  Mississipui ; 
Cincinnati,  on  the  Ohio,  550  miles  from  I^sissippi ;  Portsmouth,  on  the  Ohio,  589  miles 
from  Mississippi ;  mouth  of  the  Hocking,  on  the  Ohio,  756  miles  from  Mississippi ;  Mari- 
etta, on  the  Ohio.  783  miles  from  Mississippi ;  at  mouth  Little  Beaver,  on  Ohio,  924 
miles  from  Mississippi. 

4.  The  Slate  of  Wisconsin  is  now  connecting  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Rivers,  which 
empty  into  tlie  Mississippi  and  the  Lakes  by  a  canal  of  very  short  length.  An  exchange 
remarks : — ••  The  above  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  most  important  public  improve- 
ments ever  made  in  the  United  States.  The  connecting  the  great  Lakes  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  by  a  route  navigable  by  steamers,  must  form  an  era,  even  in  our  present 
advanced  state  of  internal  communication.  A  boat  may  then  load  at  Buffalo  for  the  Falls 
of  St  Anthony,  the  Yellow  Stone,  or  New-Orleans.  The  products  of  the  great  Mississippi 
valley  will  have  a  direct  and  cheap  route  to  the  Atlantic  cities  by  way  of  the  Lakes.  Emi- 
grants may  then  embark  at  Bufialo  or  Oswego,  and  be  carried  by  the  same  steamer  to  the 
spot  where  they  wish  to  settle.  A  new  impulse  will  be  given  to  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  and  l(ie  bonds  of  our  Union  made  the  stronger  by  the  opening  of  this  new  route, 
which  is  soon  to  rival  all  other  artiHcial  lines  of  water  communication  opened  in  this 
country. 


ART.  V.-THE  STATE  OF  inSSISSIPPL* 

PEOCLAMATION   AND    LETTERS    OF   WINTIIROP    SARGENT,   FIRST   GOVERNOR 

AND    ORGANIZATOR    OF    THE    TERRITORY. 

The  long  disputed  boundary  between  Spain  and  the  United  States 
having  been,  at  length,  amicably  established,  the  subjects  of  his  Cath- 
olic Majesty,  who  were  unwilling  to  fraternize  with  republicans, 
quietly  retired  from  the  Natchez  District.  General  Wilkinson,  with 
tne  view  of  ensuring  future  tianquillity,  established  a  military  post  at 
Loftus-heights,  (afterwards  named  Fort  Adams,  in  compliment  to  the 
President,)  and  other  posts  along  the  line  eastward,  with  a  small 
garrison  in  each.  His  own  head-quarters  remained  at  Natchez,  oppo- 
site to  which  a  new  Spanish  fort  was  erected.  A  convention  between 
Gayoso  and  General  Wilkinson  provided  for  the  mutual  extradition  of 
deserters  across  the  boundarv,  or  across  the  river.  A  most  amica- 
ble  spirit  prevailed  between  the  civil  and  military  authorities  of  the 
two  provinces,  in  commemoration  of  which,  the  Spanish  fort  opposit<J 

*  GontinQed  from  June  nambf  r. 
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to  Natchez  received  the  name  of  "  Fort  Concord,"  from  its  com- 
mandant, Don  Jose  Vidal.  The  parish  of  Concordia,  and  town  of  Vi- 
dalia,  owe  their  names  to  the  fort  and  its  courteous  commandant. 

Nevertheless,  great  jealousy  was  entertained  by  the  Spanish 
Government  of  American  immigrants,  especially  to  such  as  had 
served  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  Though,  in  the  war,  Spain  had 
favored  the  Americans  out  of  hatred  to  Great  Britain,  yet  she  had 
not  then  fully  realized  the  possibility  of  her  dominions  coming  in 
ocmflict  with  those  of  the  republic  ;  and,  in  truth,  she  wUs  induced  to 
conquer  the  Natchez  District  and  the  Floridas  only  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  holding  perpetual  possession  of  them,  and  rendering  the  In- 
dian tribes  a  perpetual  barrier  between  her  American  possessions  and 
those  of  the  United  States.  This  policy  was  openly  avowed  by  her 
at  the  treaty  of  1783,  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United 
States,  and,  as  will  be  hereafter  seen,  was  espoused  by  the  French 
Grovemment,  and  only  frustrated  by  the  firmness  and  sagacity  of  the 
American  ministers,  Mr.  Jay  and  Mr,  Adams.  This  policy  was  now 
rendered  impossible  by  the  surrender  of  the  Natchez  District,  and  in 
the  rapid  influx  of  American  population  into  it,  occasioned  by 
its  transfer  to  the  United  States.  She  saw  foreshadowed  that  des- 
tiny by  which  she  was  ultimately  driven  from  the  American  conti- 
nent, The  most  stringent  regulations  were  adopted  to  discourage  the 
immigration  into  her  territory,  of  any  other  than  her  own  subjects. 
Every  immigrant  was  required  immediately  to  take  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  Spain,  and  to  domiciliate  in  some  old  Spanish  settlement, 
under  the  eye  of  a  Spanish  commandant.  No  foreigner,  without 
money,  slaves,  or  other  valuable  property,  could  receive  a  grant  of 
land  until  he  had  lived,  and  been  honestly  employed,  for  the  space 
of  four  years,  within  the  colony.  For  want  of  equally  salutary 
restrictions  on  the  American  side  of  the  line,  the  worthy  govenior, 
Winthrop  Sargent  (who  was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
laws,)  was  greatly  troubled  by  turbulent  and  irresponsible  men,  as  his 
letters  hereafler  to  be  exhibited  to  the  reader,  will  abundantly  show. 

The  Ordinance  of  1787 — the  provisions  of  which  (except  the  clause 
interdicting  slavery)  had  been  extended  by  Congress  to  the  Missis- 
sippi Territory,  required  the  appointment  of  a  governor,  secretary, 
three  judges  and  other  civil  otiicers,  and  provided  for  a  General 
Assembly,  to  consist  of  the  governor,  a  council  of  Jive,  and  represen- 
tatives of  counties,  and  one  delegate  to  Congress. 

The  General  Assembly,  in  1790,  passed  an  act  appointing  justices 
with  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  limited  extent,  with  the  right 
of  appeal  to  the  parties  atlbctod  by  their  judgments.  {Hutch.  Code, 
ch.  1  <k  50.)  The  governor,  by  proclamation,  divided  the  district  into 
the  counties  of  Adams  and  Pickering,  so  named  in  honor  of  the  Pre- 
sident and  Secretary  of  State.  The  district  extended  about  100 
miles  north  of  the  southern  boundary,  and  about  25  miles  east  of  the 
Miasissippi  River.  It  comprised  about  6,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
more  than  1,000  were  slaves.  The  territory  north  of  this,  for  500 
miles,  was  inhabited  by  Indians.  The  Natchez  District  having  been 
turrendered  to  Uie  United  States  as  part  of  Georgia,  the  consent  of 
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that  state  had  been  previously  obtained  to  the  establishment  of  a 
territorial  government,  by  Congress,  over  it.  This  consent  was  fol- 
lowed several  years  afterwards  by  an  act  of  cession  by  Georgia  to  the 
United  States  (in  1802)  of  all  her  lands  south  of  Tennessee,  in  con- 
sideration of  $1,250,000  of  the  first  nett  proceeds  of  the  ceded  lands, 
the  United  States  recognising  all  grants  of  land  made  by  Georgia  to 
inhabitants  thereof  prior  to  27th  October,  1795.  All  the  land  so 
ceded  was  afterwards,  by  act  of  1804,  attached  to  the  Mississippi 
Territory,  which  thus  comprised  the  whole  territory  now  composing 
Alabama  and  Mississippi,  from  the  31st  to  the  d5th  degree  of  north 
latitude. 

Tlie  confidence  in  the  federal  government,  exhibited  by  Georgia, 
in  thus  readily  conceding  to  the  former  all  jurisdiction  over  a  country 
which  she  herself  was  incapable  of  protecting,  presents  a  favorable 
contrast  to  the  conduct  of  Texas,  in  reference  to  that  portion  of  New 
Mexico  claimed  by  her.*  The  increasing  power  of  the  federal 
government  was  then  a  source  of  pride,  and  not  of  jealousy,  to  the 
old  states,  who  had  established  it  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  their  ' 
previous  weak  and  inefficient  confederation.  The  reverence  with 
which  the  federal  authority  was  then  regarded,  is  forcibly  illustrated 
in  the  style  of  Governor  Sargent's  letters  to  the  Executive  depart- 
ment. They  are  replete  with  courtesy,  and  profound  sense  of  duty 
and  obedience.  Though  they  may  exhibit  too  much  of  this  quality, 
yet  such  a  style  is  far  preferable  to  that  affectation  of  equality  and 
parade  of  independence  which  will  not  admit  even  of  that  subordi- 
nation which  difference  of  official  rank  requires  for  its  own  preserva- 
tion, but  desires  to  merge  all  distinctions  in  the  title  of  ^'  citizen"— a 
title  which,  during  the  French  Revolution,  raised  every  human 
butcher  to  a  level  wnth  the  purest  patriot. 

To  some  extent,  these  French  notions  of  equality  obtnided  them- 
selves within  American  circles,  and  so  far  had  the  insolent  appeals  of 
Citizen  Genet  to  the  "  Democracy"  of  the  country  betrayed  men  into 
forgetfulness  of  what  they  owed  to  the  character  of  General  Washing- 
ton, and  the  dignity  of  the  first  magistrate,  that,  at  a  public  dinner 
given  by  the  '*  Democratic  Society"  at  New- York,  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  the  President  was  toasted  as 

"  Citizen  George  Washington !" — 

without  an  additional  word  indicative  of  respect  for  his  station,  or 
gratitude  for  his  services.  It  was  even  discovered  that  courtesy  to 
the  fair  sex  was  incompatible  with  sound  republicanism,  and,  although 
good  democrats  still  married,  the  more  scrupulous  were  careful  that 
the  public  journals  should  designate  the  bride  as  "  Citess,"  instead 
of  "  Miss."  Such  were  the  pains  then  taken  to  ingraft  these  French 
extravagancies  on  American  manners.f 


*  Of  course  we  are  entirely  at  ^'swordt  points"  with  oar  friend  Mr.  Chilton  in  this  mat- 
ter.—[Ed.  J 
t  Life  and  Writinga  of  John  Jay.    Vol.  i,  p.  319.  [a,) 
(a.)  A  plea  mifht  bo  put  in  for  thla  democratic  affeeuUon,  if  we  ramember  tha  passion  for  titlaa 


I  History 


>  natiiy  tba  preTi 
of  the  Adwinistrat 
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But  there  was  no  French  familiarity  (of  the  revolutionary  sort)  in 
the  letters  of  old  Winthrop  Sargent  He  entertained  a  profound  re- 
spect for  the  President  and  his  Cabinet,  and  not  only  was  not  ashamed 
to  express  it  himself^  but  made  it  the  test  of  fidelity  to  government 
in  odiers.  The  following  letter  is  an  exemplar  of  his  respect  for 
superiors : — 

CiifciifNATi,  May  21,  1798. 
"  Mt  Dear  Sir  : — I  have  just  now  received  your  favor  of  4th  instant. 
The  confidence  and  good  wishes  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
(personal  respect  and  admiration  even  out  of  view,)  would  be  in  a  high 
degree  grateful.  I  can  know  no  greater  happiness  with  the  sentiments  that 
I  possess  for  Mr.  Adams,  than  is  communicated  by  his  honorary  distinction 
(K  confidence ;  and  next  to  my  desire  of  aspiring  to  an  elevated  station  in 
the  mind  of  the  President,  I  assure  you,  sir,  is  my  wish  of  being  thought 
well  of  by  yourself.        ♦         •        • 

**  I  am^  indeed,  my  dear  sir,  extremely  sick,  and  perhaps  too  much  de- 
bilitated to  engage  in  those  duties  that  might,  even  in  better  times,  be  to 
me  arduous.  However,  my  dear  sir,  you  have  expressed  a  wish,  that,  if 
the  appmntment  is  made,  I  should  accept  it^  This  also,  I  must  suppose  to 
be  the  desire  of  the  President,  and,  in  consequence,  1  shall  implicitly  be 
^emed  by  your  instructions ;  if  I  can  believe  it  amongst  the  probabili- 
ties that  my  state  of  health  may  possibly  admit  of  my  discharge  of  those 
duties  which  shall  be  assigned  to  me.        *        *        « 

"Before  the  arrival  of  Governor  St.  Clair,  I  was  making  my  arrangements 
for  leaving  the  territory.  *  •  My  situation  was  critical,  and  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  upon  a  northern  journey — a  voyaae  to  the  sea-coast, 
as  most  congenial  to  my  feelings.  I  have  deposited  the  public  records 
with  a  Captain  Harrison,*  a  young  gentleman  of  Virginia,  of  education, 
son  to  a  former  jjovernor  of  that  name,  long  in  the  family  of  General 
Wayne  in  a  confadential  character,  and  who,  for  seven  years,  has  sus- 
tained a  fair,  indeed  unblemished  reputation  as  a  military  officer.  A  few 
weeks  since  he  resigned,  and  from  faith  in  the  goodness  and  propriety  of 
his  principles  and  his  ability,  I  had  [)laced  in  him  the  confidence  before 
expressed ;  and  I  am  sure,  sir,  that  he  will  not  betray  any  trust  with  which 
government  may  honor  him.  Indeed,  I  think  him  a  very  deserving  young 
man. 

••In  case  of  my  appointment,  will  it  not  be  proper  I  should  be  fur- 
nished with  a  military  escort  ?  I  hope  government  may  be  ])lcased  to 
consider  that  my  exi)enses  at  taking  possession  of  the  new  country  must 
be  considerable,  and  make  some  provision  therefor.  The  movement  not 
having  been  calculated  by  me,  has  not  by  me  been  pmvided  for.  I  leave 
home,  and  those  little  conveuienccs  that  have  enabled  me  to  live  on  my 
former  salary;  and  I  believe  no  man  in  the  administration  will  be  unwil- 
ling to  confess  that  a  considerable  sum  of  money  must  be  actually  due  to 
me  for  my  services  to  this  country. 

••  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  every  sentiment  of  respect  and  esteem, 
rir,  your  very  humble  servant, 

•*  Winthrop  Sargent. 
"  The  Hon.  Secretary  of  State." 

TIm  diMT^apficl  to  the  President,  iiivolveii  in  the  title  of  "Cttizen,"  hav,  perkap$,  been  equnll(>d 
4bc«.  WitneM,  •  few  years  n^^o,  the  dinner  of  the  New-York  Merchants,  at  which  "  Her  MNJesiy 
tke  QiMeo"  was  toasted  with  loud  appluune,  and  "  Ilis  ExcoUcucy  the  President,"  (Mr.  Tyler,) 
druk  in  silence — [Cditob.] 

*  Since  tbat  time,  President  W.  H.  Harrison.    The  Governor  displayed,  in  this  instance, 
knowledee  of  human  nature ;  all  his  confidence  having  been  fully  redeemed  by  his  protegd, 
•obfeqaent  life. 
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In  his  next  letter,  the  governor  acknowledges  receipt  of  his  commis- 
sion as  Governor  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  pledges  himself 
most  earnestly,  to  "  act  with  integrity,  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability," 
but  urges  his  bad  health  as  a  plea  in  advance  of  all  omissions,  &c. 
He  also  regrets  being  compelled  to  visit  the  terrritory  without  the 
jiulges,  but  expresses  his  intention  immediately  to  depart.  Hiis 
letter  is  dated  May  29th,  1798. 

In  a  letter  of  the  same  date,  he  says : — 

**  I  do,  indeed,  accept  your  remarks  in  good  faith,  and  yoD  cannot  con- 
fer on  me  a  greater  obligation  than  by  continuing  them.  They  may  be 
honorable  to  myself  and  useful  to  the  new  government.  The  footing. on 
which  Governor  Gayoso  lived  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Natchez,*  it 
may  not  be  exactly  in  my  power  to  observe,  from  the  difierence  between 
the  American  and  Spanish  appointments,  and  which  must  be  as  well  or 
better  known  to  you  than  to  myself  It  shall  be  my  study  to  conciliate 
and  attach  all  parties  to  the  United  States. 

"  The  opposition  to  my  appointment,  and  the  news  which  had  preceded 
the  same,  was  more  than  a  little  mortifying  to  me ;  as  it  was,  however, 
only  because  I  have  been  an  Eastern  man,  the  efiects  thereof  are  done 
away  with,  and  to  declare  myself  honestly,  (which,  perhaps,  I  am  too 
prone  to,)  I  should  have  felt  myself  infinitely  more  honored  in  one  sinele 
nomination  to  a  dignified  trust,  than  dishonored  or  mortified  by  half  a 
dozen  rejections,  notwithstanding  my  high  respect  for  many  members  of 
the  Senate,  and  I  every  day  thank  God  for  this  branch  of  our  government. 
May  I,  sir,  solicit  you  to  present  my  acknowledgments  to  the  President? 
His  moments  are  too  precious  for  my  immediate  address ;  and  with  all  the 
respect  and  admiration  that  it  is  possible  for  me  to  feel  for  the  most  digni- 
fied character  in  the  Union,  I  should,  I  believe,  be  always  compelled  to 
silence,  because  I  would  not  hazard  intrusion. 

*•  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  dear  sir,  &;c., 

"  WiNTHROP   SaROEIVT.** 

In  a  postscript  to  the  foregoing  letter,  he  sayi 


**  You  have  had  enough  to  do  with  them  to  know  they  are  a  very 
troublesome  and  expensive  people. 

•*  Are  the  Spaniards  to  be  courted,  (with  due  respect  to  ourselves,)  or 
kept  at  a  distance  ?  Will  it  not  be  advantageous  that  an  early  attention 
be  given  to  the  land  claims  upon  the  Mississippi  ?  I  am  told  Gayoso  was 
extremely  liberal  in  grants  ere  his  departure."! 

In  a  letter  of  June  4th,  1798,  the  governor  wrote  : — 

»*  It  will  be  my  special  duty  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  white  and 
red  people,  and  1  will  endeavor  to  perform  it.  The  latter  are,  in  num- 
bers, very  frequently  at  Natchez ;  and  I  believe,  expect  to  be  fed  by  a 
patronizing  country,  as  well  as  to  receive  some  small  presents." 

On  the  16th  June,  the  governor  wrote,  just  before  starting  to 
Natchez,  as  follows : 

*  The  reader  has,  in  a  former  number,  already  learned  what  the  governor  was,  at  the  date 
of  tbiB  letter,  ignorant  of. 

t  None  of  these  grants  were  valid,  except  when  allowed  by  United  States  Commis- 
sioners. 
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•*  I  mention  the  state  of  my  health  to  impress  on  yon  more  strongly  the 
necessity  that  the  officers  of  the  government  should  speedily  repair  to  the 
territory.     The  presence  of  the  judges  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 

•*  From  the  best  intelligence  I  have  been  able  to  procure,  there  prevails 
in  the  country  of  our  destination  a  refractory  and  turbulent  spint,  with 
parties  headed  by  men  of  perverseness  and  cunning.  They  have  run 
wild  in  the  recess  of  government,  and  every  moment*s  delay  in  adojmon  of 
rules  and  regulations,  after  the  ordinance,  &cc.  shall  be  promulgated 
amongst  them,  must  be  productive  of  growing  evils  and  discontent. 

'*  I  am  anxious  to  know  who  is  the  first  judge,  and  that  he  should  be  on 
his  way  to  this  country.  I  trust  he  will  be  a  law  character  of  strictest 
integrity,  of  converse  with  all  the  states  national,  and  a  man  unconnected 
with  land  speculations,  and  that  shall  make  the  duties  of  his  office  the 
primary  considei^ation. 

"  The  Supreme  Court,  from  whose  judgment  there  can  be  no  appeal, 
should  no  more  lack  legal  information  than  integrity.       •     ♦     ♦ 

**  I  most  earnestly  pray  that  a  regular  communication  by  post  may  be 
established  between  the  general  government  and  Natchez." 

On  the  2d  July,  1798,  the  governor  was  at  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio, 
(now  Louisville,)  on  his  way  to  Natchez ;  and  on  the  20th  August, 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  United  States,  announcing  his  arri- 
Yal,  and  enclosing  a  copy  of  his  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  terri- 
tory. In  this  letter,  as  in  many  successive  ones,  he  still  earnestly 
prays  for  the  appointment  of  judges,  the  want  oif  whom  he  declares 
to  be  a  source  of  great  uneasiness.     He  says : 

"  I  pray  God  Mr.  McGuire  may  soon  arrive,  or  some  law  character.  In 
a  court  from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  most  certainly  there  should  be  law 
knowledge.  Judge  Bruin,  a  worthy  and  sensible  man,  is,  beyond  doubt, 
deficient,  and  Judge  Tilton  cannot  have  had  more  reading  and  experience. 
Under  these  circumstances,  might  it  not  be  advisable  to  make  some  com- 
pensation to  some  gentleman  learned  in  the  law,  as  an  attorney  for  the 
United  States  and  territory  ? 

•*  To  one  act  I  have  been  constrained  since  my  arrival  here.  *  •  • 
Mr.  Cox  was  at  large  within  the  territory,  and  an  armed  party  at  his  com- 
mand. Before  my  arrival  his  coming  was  talked  of  among  some  few  dis- 
atfected  persons  here  ;  and  that  he  was  to  assume  the  government  of  the 
State  of  Georgia.  He  is  now  in  close  confinement,  but  with  every  in- 
dulgence that  a  state  prisoner  could  expect,  for  1  am  not  disposed  to  tor- 
ture even  a  criminal. 

"  We  have  no  printing  office  in  this  country.  We  are  remote  from  all 
others  ;  and  under  such  circumstances  I  shall  find  it  impracticable  to  ditl'use 
t  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  other  useful  matter  without  the  aid  of  gov- 
ernment. A  small  traveling  press,  sufficient  for  half  a  sheet  of  post 
paper,  which  would  give  four  ])a£e3,  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  people  of 
the  territory,  and  I  would  mysell' contrive  to  manage  it,  if  we  may,  through 
your  goodness,  be  indulged. 

"  At  this  place  the  Choctaw  Indians  frerjucntly  visit,  and  are  sometimes 
troublesome  to  the  inhabitants,  by  killing  their  cattle,  Ace.  It  might  be 
well  to  keep  them  in  good  humor,  by  a  little  bread,  beef  and  lirjuor,  and 
some  trifling  presents,  &c.  ♦  ♦  •  X  cannot  make  advances  myself,  as 
my  own  expenses  will  be  greater  than  I  had  an  idea  of;  living  is  higher 
thin  I  had  expected,  and  even  house  rent,  I  find,  is  estimated  at  $300  a 
year." 
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ART.  VI.~HOW  TO  SAVE  THE  REPUBLIC,  AND  THEPOSTTION  OP  THE 

SOUTH  IN  THE  UNION. 

EMANCIPATION ABOLITION NATURAL   LAW   OF    SLAVERY PHTSIOAL 

CHARACTERISTICS    OF   THE   NEGRO— FATAL   RESULTS   OF   SUBSTITUTINa 
WHITE  LABOR  FOR  BLACK  AT  THE  SOUTH,  ETC. 

[Samuel  A.  Cartwright,  M.D.,  of  New-Orleans,  long  known  and  diBtinguished 
for  his  profound  investigations  upon  the  subject  of  Southern  Slavery  and  the 
physiological  character  of  the  negro,  has  prepared  for  our  pages  the  foUowing 
most  able  paper,  which  we  hasten  to  present  to  our  readers,  though  necessarily 
attended  with  an  enlargement  of  the  number.  It  is  too  raluable  to  be  post- 
poned a  single  day. 

The  paper  referred  to  by  Dr.  Cartwright  as  having  been  prepared  by  him  for 
the  Medical  Convention,  will  be  found  in  our  July,  August,  and  perhaps  subse- 
quent numbers  of  this  year.] — Editor. 

New-Orleans,  July,  1851. 

Dear  Sir, — There  is  shut  up  in  the  archives  of  the  science  of  medicine 
enough  of  hidden  knowledge  to  save  the  Union  now  and  forever,  if  it  were 
brought  to  light. 

Knowledge  i^  not  power,  unless  it  is  made  active  by  being  set  free.  Im- 
prisoned in  the  dissecting  room,  or  in  the  students  closet,  it  is  like  light 
under  a  bushel.  To  be  made  an  element  of  political  power,  the  aid  of  Uie 
politician,  the  greater  the  better,  is  needed  to  give  it  an  impul  se  that  will 
send  it  to  the  cottage  of  every  voter.  The  object  of  this  commuDicatioD, 
and  of  the  first  article  in  the  Medical  Journal,  I  herewith  send  you,  is  re- 
spectfully to  call  your  attention  to  the  result  of  some  scientific  investiga- 
tions that  1  faintly  hope  may  be  converted  into  an  instrument  of  eood  to 
assist  in  saving  the  Union,  if  brought  upon  the  political  arena  at  this  im- 
portant crisis. 

Sofne  time  ago  I  was  appointed  by  the  Medical  Association  of  Louisiana 
to  make  a  report  on  tho  diseases  and  peculinrities  of  the  negro  race.  In 
performing  that  duty,  the  third  of  a  century^s  experience  in  treating  dis- 
eases in  a  section  of  country  where  the  white  and  black  population  are 
nearly  equal,  lent  me  its  aid.  A  vast  number  of  facts,  standing  thickly  and 
closely  along  the  obscure  by-paths,  that  none  but  Southern  physicians 
travel,  have  been  interrogated,  and  the  important  truth  demonstrated, 
**that  the  same  medical  treatment,  under  the  same  external  circum 
stances,  which  benefits  or  cures  a  white  man,  often  injures  or  kills  a  negro, 
and  vice  versa^  It  may  not  be  unworthy  a  great  statesman  to  inquire,  if 
what  is  true  in  Medicine  may  not  be  true  in  Government,  and  to  investi- 
gate the  question,  whether  tho  laws  and  free  institutions,  so  beneficial  to 
the  white  man,  may  not  be  detrimental  and  deteriorating  to  the  negro  1 
That  a  great  difference  exists  between  the  organization  of  the  white  and 
black  man,  has  long  ago  been  proved  by  anatomists. 

Scemmerring,  for  instance,  a  learned  author  of  the  last  century. — DifiTer- 
ence  in  physiology  also  implies  ditfercnce  in  structure.  The  practice  of 
negroes  iu  exposing  their  bare  heads  and  backs,  through  choice,  to  the  rays 
of  a  sun  hot  enough  to  blister  the  skin  of  a  white  man,  proves  that  ther 
are  under  diSerent  phyiiobgical  laws  from  hioi — not  from  habit— (as  socn 
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habits  cannot  be  acquired,)  but  from  difference  in  stracture.     Comparative 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  the  phenomena  drawn  from  daily  observation, 
prove  the  fallacy  of  an  hypothesis,  that  foreign  writers,  chiefly  English, 
have  been  very  industrious  in  propagating  in  this  country,  for  the  Inst  twenty 
years  :    **  That  there  are  no  internal  or  physical  differences  in  mankind, 
whether  white  or  black."     The  reception  of  this  hypothesis,  as  if  it  were 
an  established  truth,  by  a  considerable  number  of  our  people,  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  all  those  political  troubles  that  endanger  the  Union  ;  as  it  takes 
for  granted  that  the  personal  freedom,  so  ennobling  and  beneficial  to  the 
white  man,  would  be  equally  so  for  the  negro.     When  this  hypothesis  was 
first  announced  by  Gregoire,  in  the  National  Assembly  of  France,  Robes- 
pierre, to  stifle  all  objections,  cried  out,  **  Perish  the  colonies,  but  save  that 
principleJ**     The  prosperous  colony  of  Haiti,  with  a  population  equaling  a 
third  of  the  United  States  of  that  day,  was  torn  from  France,  not  so  much 
by  the  negroes  in  rebellion,  as  by  the  French  army,  under  Southonax,  hav- 
ing been  instructed  by  the  Home  Government  to  carry  out  Robespierre*8 
principles.     Under  that  abolition  principle,  Haiti  became  a  free  negro  re- 
public, and  instead  of  going  up,  pari  passu^  with  us,  immediately  began  to 
perishf  and  continued  to  perish,  until  it  voluntarily  threw  itself  into  the 
arms  of  despotism.     The  British  East  India  Company  got  the  indigo  cul- 
ture transferred  from  Haiti,  then  making  three-fourths  of  all  the  indigo  in 
the  world,  to  the  East  Indies,  and  have  ever  since  monopolized  it.     The 
negroes  got  liberty,  and  after  shamefully  abusing  it  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  voluntarily  gave  it  up  as  a  thing  of  no  value  to  them. 

Nowhere  were  the  doctrines  of  the  French  Revolution  more  strongly 
denounced  than  in  Great  Britain  ;  yet,  after  the  practical  workings  of  those 
doctrines  were  found  to  enrich  the  British  East  India  possessions  with  a 
monopoly  of  the  Indigo  culture,  the  same  doctrines  were  sent  across  the 
Atlantic  in  almost  every  English  book,  newspaper  and  periodical,  urging 
OS  to  give  the  negro  liberty  :  the  same  thing  as  to  urge  us  to  give  up  our 
cotton  and  sugar  culture,  and  let  British  Asia  monopolize  it  as  well  as  that 
of  indigo. 

None  know  better  than  our  friends,  the  British,  that  free  negroes  will 
not  work,  (having  tried  the  experiment,)  and  that  white  people  cannot  en- 
dure the  hot  sun  of  a  cuno  or  cotton  field.     To  give  an  hundred   millions 
per  annum  for  a  second-hand  abstraction  of  Jacobin  coinage,  would  be  pay- 
ing too  dearly  for  a  whistle  to  amuse  the  North,  and  a  sword  to  pierce  the 
South.     The  hypothesis  that  would  place  the  negro  on  a  political  and 
social  equality  with  our  free  white  citizens,  is  urged  upon  us  by  a  foreign 
people,  who  have  neither  social  nor  political  equality  among  themselves, 
and  whose  laws  and  usages  make  distinctions  where  Nature  makes  none. 
Yet  without  annulling  the  artificial  distinctions,  dividing  her  own  subjects 
into  classes.  Great  Britain  has  permitted  her  pulpit  to  be  desecrated,  and 
her  literature  corrupted,  to  break  down  the  distinctions  that  Nature  has 
made  between  the  white  and  the  black  races  inhabiting  the  United  States ; 
her  subjects  preaching  a  false  French  hypothesis  to  us,  as  a  sound  Chris- 
tian and  republican  doctrine,  and  taunting  us  daily  as  being  only  half  way 
Christians  and  republicans,  because  we  do  not  receive  it.     Having  profited 
by  the  dissensions  springing  from  the  seed  of  their  own  sowing  in  the  East 
Indies  and  elsewhere,  the  East  India  Company,  the  lords  of  the  loom  and 
thosein  their  interest,  have  almost  out- Yankeyed  the  Yankees,  (as  they  call 
ill  Americans,)  being  in  a  fair  wny  to  carry  back  American  manufactures 
to  England,  and  the  cotton  and  sugar  culture  to  its  old  home  in  India,  by 
humbugging  us  with  abolition  literature,  abolition  divines  and  agents,  like 
George  Thompson,  to  give  up  our  glorious  Union  for  a  vain  abstraction  of 
Jaeobio  origio.     Great  Britain  would,  no  doubt,  form  moat  favorable  and 
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highly  friendly  commercial  aliiances  with  any  seceding  state  or  states,  juit 
as  long  and  no  longer  than  it  would  take  a  bitter  and  bloody  civil  war  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South  to  break  up  American  manufactures,  and 
to  transfer  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  South  to  British  Asia,  where 
she  has  already  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Chinese  (according  to  Leonard 
Wray,  Esq.,  the  author  of  the  »*  East  India  Sugar  Planter,''  a  late  work 
published  in  London)  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and  cotton,  the 
experiments  with  Hindoo  laborers  not  having  been  satisfactory.  Bat  the 
hypothesis  which  is  undermining  our  Union,  **  that  the  negro  is  a  white  man 
only  painted  black,'*  has  no  foundation  in  Truth  or  Nature.  All  histoiy 
disproves  it.  The  science  of  comparative  anatomy  bears  positive  teati- 
mony  against  it ;  the  dark  color  not  being  confined  to  the  skin,  but  per- 
vading, to  a  certain  extent,  every  membrane  and  muscle,  tinging  all  the 
humors,  and  even  the  brain  itself,  with  a  shade  of  darkness. 

The  statue  of  the  negro  in  Westminster  Abbey,  kneeling  before  that  of 
Mr.  Fox,  is  at  once  recognized  as  a  veritable  son  of  Africa,  although  made 
of  the  same  white  marble — thus  disproving,  by  the  artist's  chisel,  the  mie- 
chievous  sophism,  which  makes  color  the  only  difference. 

Observation  also  proves  that  the  negro  is  under  different  physiological 
laws  from  the  white  man.  The  Bible  declares  the  same  thing,  as  it  gaye 
him  the  significant  name  Canaan  or  (*'  Subtnissive  knee  bender")  to  ex- 
press his  nature,  and  doomed  him  to  slavery,  as  a  condition  the  most  con- 
sonant to  that  nature.  That  book  gave  him  but  one  commandment,  to 
serve  his  brethren,  to  be  their  servant  of  servants — clearly  implying  that 
they  are  responsible  for  his  observance  of  the  other  ten.  Domestic 
slavery  is  made  a  blessing  instead  of  a  curse  to  the  Ethiopian  or  CaDaanite 
race  by  a  different  conformation  of  body,  cast  of  mind«  and  turn  of  thoughti 
imparting  to  that  race  a  fitness  for  that  institution,  and  an  unfitness  for  any 
other.  Hence  justice,  mercy,  and  the  best  interests  of  the  slave  race 
suffered  no  violation,  (as  Voltaire  vainly  thought  and  rejected  the  Bible  as 
a  fable  on  that  ground,)  but  was  promoted  by  Joshua  taking  their  country 
from  them,  and  reducing  them  to  bondage ;  inasmuch  as  their  organiza- 
tion, not  less  than  that  of  children,  rendered  them  unfit  for  independence. 
If  both  the  North  and  the  South  were  to  study  the  African  character  more 
closely — the  natural  history  of  the  Ethiopian  or  Canaanite,  and  what  the 
Bible  reveals  concerning  him — our  happy  and  prosperous  confederacy  would 
be  in  no  danger  of  dissolution.  The  former  would  see  that  personal  free- 
dom is  in  opposition  to  the  negro's  nature — and  the  latter  would  perceiTe, 
that,  by  the  action  of  a  higher  law  than  the  Constitution,  or  anything  that 
fanaticism  can  do  in  the  Union,  or  out«  there  is  no  more  danger  of  his 
leaving  servitude,  provided  it  be  the  proper  kind  of  servitude,  to  go  in  quest 
of  liberty,  than  the  ox  his  straw  in  search  of  animal  food. 

The  consciences  of  many  of  our  Noithern  people  are  very  tender,  be- 
cajuse  American  liberty,  equality,  and  republicanism  do  not  come  up  to 
the  abstract  notions  of  British  and  some  other  writers  of  what  such  things 
ought  to  be.  Our  admirable  system  of  government  is  founded  on  the  Ba- 
conian philosophy  carried  into  politics,  and  not  on  impracticable  abstrac- 
tions. It  would  not  reach  the  ideal,  impracticable  standard  of  liberty, 
equality,  and  republicanism,  if  the  negroes  were  turned  loose,  until  the 
women  and  children  were  allowed  to  vote,  and  all  political  and  domestie 
restrictions  removed  from  them.  Natural  distinctions  in  society  is  the 
rock  on  which  American  Republicanism  is  built — built  on  any  other  foun- 
dation, it  never  has  stood,  and  never  can  stand.  By  virtue  of  those  dis- 
tinctions, that  Nature  alone  has  made,  women,  children,  and  negroes  are 
assigned  to  such  places  only  as  best  suit  their  physical  peculiarities  and 
natural  capacities ;  nor  could  a  female  or  a  baby  become  tne  head  of  our 
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gOTernmeDt,  as  females  and  babies  sometimes  do  in  those  tottering  govern- 
ments  founded  on  artificial,  instead  of  natural  distinctions  in  society.     Nor 
it  oar  slavery,  slavery  in  the  European  sense  of  the  term.      It  is  not  like 
bondage  in  Algiers,  nor  like  want  created  to  diminish  wages,  stalking  about 
m  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  begging  service  from  door  to  door,  without 
food  or  shelter ;  but  it  is  only  a  relation  in  conformity  to  the  natural  adap- 
tstioos  of  the  persons  consigned  to  that  condition.     Nor  are  women  and 
childreo  in  slavery  among  us,  as  crazy  theorists  have  asserted,  but  only  in 
a  relation  or  state,  in  conformity  to  their  natur*,  as  the  negroes  are.     To 
break  up  this  fitness  of  things  would  be  to  break  up  the  government.   The 
restraints  of  the  domestic  or  fireside  government  having  been  removed  by 
^  predominance  of  impracticable  notions  of  liberty  in  France,  mobs  of 
women  and  boys  overawed  the  National  Assembly  at  Versailles,  in  the 
days  of  the  French  Revolution.    At  a  later  period,  Bolivar,  foolishly  try- 
ing to  improve  on  the  model  government  left  by  Washington,  turned  loose 
the  negroes  of  the  republic  of  Colombia.   Where  is  the  republic  of  Colom- 
bia ?     It  is  not  on  the  map  of  the  world.     It  was  there,  and  you  remember 
when.    It  has  gone.     To  know  how  and  why,  let  Nature  be  called  on  to 
auwer.   She  will  say,  that  it  was  when  political  fanaticism  violated  her  by 
disregarding  the  distinctions  which  she  had  made,  that  the  French  Republic 
fell,  and  Colombia  was  blotted  out  from  her  place  among  the  nations. 

It  would  be  bad  enough  to  break  up  our  confederacy  ror  the  benefit  of  a 
few  negroes,  or  even  of  all  Africa,  at  the  expense  of  the  white  race  ;  but  it 
would  be  madness  to  do  so  to  impose  on  them  a  thing  that  has  always  been 
latabane  to  their  minds  and  morals. 

It  16  unnecessary  for  me  to  apprise  you,  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  North  and  South,  of  both  political  parties,  view  with  pride  and  ad- 
mintion  your  patriotic  efforts  in  the  cause  of  Union,  and  that  you  are  ac- 
knowledged here  and  elsewhere,  as  everywhere  within  its  boundaries,  as 
the  chiefdefender  of  the  Union^  the  laws,  and  the  Constitution.  Your  ar- 
gaments  are  amply  sufficient  to  preserve  the  Union  against  the  action  of 
uiose  who  are  satisfied  with  it  as  it  is,  and  are  only  anxious  that  the  obliga- 
tkms  imposed  by  it  be  respected  by  the  people  of  all  the  states.  But  they 
have  no  tendency  to  restrain  that  portion  of  the  people  at  the  North,  who 
believe  the  Union  does  too  much  for  the  slaveholding  interest  in  remand- 
ing fugitives  from  service  back  into  bondage ;  nor  those  of  the  South,  who 
believe  it  does  too  little,  or  worse  than  nothing,  and  is  about  to  be  pervert- 
ed into  an  engine  to  crush  them. 

Both  these  parties  are  growing  parties,  and  will,  if  not  checked,  soon 
oot-number  the  constitutional  or  Union  party.  The  belief  is  industriously 
propagated  at  the  North,  by  George  Thompson  6c  Co.,  that  the  Constitu- 
tk>n  tolerates  injustice  in  authorizing  the  enactment  of  laws  to  restore  fugi- 
tivea  to  the  bondage  from  which  they  fled — and  that  all  such  enactments  are 
vk>lences  ofiTered  to  the  conscience  of  a  moral  and  religious  people,  being  con- 
trary to  the  higher  law  of  God.  Great  numbers  are  inclined  to  favor  such 
opinions,  who  are  not  with  Thompson  and  his  abolitionists,  but  are  willing  to 
curry  out  the  laws  in  good  faith,  until  they  have  an  opportunity  to  alter  or 
change  them.  Even  your  eloquence  cannot  long  make  the  Northern  people 
love  an  Union  requiring  them  to  do  violence  to  their  conscience  in  obey- 
ing the  requirements  of  the  laws  done  under  it,  if  by  so  doing  they  believe 
tney  are  violating  a  higher  law  of  God.  Nor  could  you  restrain  such, 
even  among  your  neighbors,  from  agitating  the  repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,  although  you  were  to  lift  the  curtain  of  time,  and  make  them  be- 
hold with  their  eyes  the  grass  growing  in  the  streets  of  Boston,  their  trade 
and  manufectnres  destroyed,  the  South  locked  against  them,  their  pocketa 
drained  to  support  a  war  against  their  former  best  friends  and  customers, 
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&Dd  their  best  blood  flowing  in  tbe  unnatural  strife.  You  know  that  the 
sons  of  tbe  Pilgrims  are  made  of  that  stuff  to  lose  all  these  to  save  their 
conscience — conscience  is  the  same  whether  pinned  to  a  false  Jacobinical 
French  hypothesis,  asserting  the  negro's  right  to  liberty  and  equality,  or 
to  the  eternal  word  of  truth,  derived  from  Nature,  and  revealed  in  the 
Bible,  denying  that  right.  Fanaticism,  true  religion  and  patriotism  are 
alike  in  some  respects,  being  insensible  to  the  dollar  argument,  and  alike 
unappalled  by  the  fire  or  the  sword  obstructing  the  cause  that  either  has 
espoused.  Although  youa  eloquence  has  as  much  power  in  the  South, 
yea  more  than  any  other  man.  it  cannot  long  keep  up  the  love  of  union 
among  our  people,  if  that  political  compact  be  perverted  from  its  original 
intention  of  securing  peace  and  equality  into  an  instrument  of  aggression, 
in  the  hands  of  an  unbridled  majority,  to  rob  us  of  our  equality,  and  to 
kick  us  into  a  comer  to  dwell  as  submissionists,  until  the  iron  heel  of 
power  treads  us  into  the  dust.  Here,  if  not  five,  as  Mr.  Clay  would  say, 
are  two  bleeding  wounds  requiring  to  be  stanched  to  save  the  Union,  if  not 
from  immediate,  from  ultimate  dissolution,  and  who  are  to  stanch  them  T 
The  sovereign  people  ?  They  have  long  been  trying,  but  they  work  awk- 
wardly, not  having  the  requisite  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  body  po- 
litic, and  not  understanding  its  internal  organization  sufficiently  to  know, 
that,  from  the  laws  of  necessity,  some  parts  of  the  complex  machinery  most 
be  made  to  honor  and  others  to  dishonor ;  some  to  gather,  and  otners  to 
consume  the  products  gathered — that,  like  the  human  system,  it  is  com- 
posed of  elementary  organs,  as  different  in  their  nature  and  structure,  at 
the  brain  from  the  stomach,  or  the  muscles  from  the  bones,  and  that  the 
stimulus  that  moves  one  will  not  another — being  endowed  with  different 
kinds  of  sensibility.  By  going  deeply  into  the  organization  of  our  political 
institutions,  it  will  be  found  that  domestic  slavery  is  not  a  blot  or  excres- 
cence upon  them,  but  a  component  part  of  their  structure,  and  cannot  be 
excised  or  cast  off  without  destroying  the  organism  uniting  all  the  parts  of 
this  confederacy  into  a  grand,  wonderful,  and  progressive  whole,  such  as 
the  world  never  saw  before.  The  reason  is,  that  the  African  is  not  con- 
stituted in  mind  or  body,  in  the  skin  or  under  tbe  skin,  like  the  white  man, 
but  is  a  being  peculiar  to  himself,  and  unlike  any  other  kind  of  man.  So 
different  was  he  from  the  rest  of  the  ])opulntion,  that  when  our  fathers 
brought  him  into  the  Union,  they  retained  him  in  the  same  position  he  oc- 
cupied anterior  to  his  admission  into  it.  Nor  did  the  Revolution,  the  State 
Constitutions,  or  that  of  the  Federal  Union,  make  any  change  in  the 
government  of  women  and  children — no  political  power  being  accorded  to 
them — nor  did  they  want  it — nor  would  they  have  accepted  of  it  had  it 
been  offered  to  them,  because  its  exercise  would  have  been  unsuitable  to 
the  sex  of  the  one  and  the  tender  age  of  the  other.  As  they  were  in 
colonial  times,  so  are  they  now,  and  so  are  the  negroes — each  of  these 
parties  being  left  to  move  in  those  paths  wherein  it  has  always  found  its 
greatest  happiness. 

It  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  cotton  and  sugar  interest,  grown  np 
since  the  adoption  of  our  present  Constitution,  has  perpetuated  domestic 
slavery  in  the  South,  which  otherwise,  ere  this,  would  have  been  volun- 
tarily relinquished.  The  extension  of  the  cotton  and  sugar  culture,  so  far 
from  being  misfortunes  to  the  slaves,  has  tended,  more  than  anything  else, 
to  ameliorate  their  condition  ;  because  the  product  of  their  labor  is  thereby 
sufficiently  valuable  to  enable  their  masters  to  supply  them  with  all  the 
necessary  comforts  of  life,  being  prompted  thereto,  if  not  by  humanity,  by 
the  motives  of  interest.  The  most  efficient,  and,  of  course,  the  most  pro- 
fitable laborers,  are  those  who  are  the  most  active,  healthy,  happy  and  con- 
tented.   To  be  active,  healthy,  happy  and  contented,  there  is  a  higher 
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liw,  which  says,  t\mf  griefs  shall  be  inquired  into,  their  troubles  removed, 
aod  they  shall  be  ^11  fed,  lodged  and  clothed.  Interested  motives,  if 
nothing  else,  would  force  the  master,  whose  slaves  are  profitable  to  him, 
to  protect  them  from  what  are  called  the  abuses  of  slavery,  and  to  bestow 
GO  diem  every  comfort  and  attention  that  the  most  tender  humanity  would 
give.  Everything  which  enhances  the  value  of  the  slave  improves  his  con- 
ditioD ;  as  it  brings  the  self-interest  of  the  master  the  more  strongly  to  bear  io 
protecting  him  against  abuses,  and  in  adding  to  his  comforts.  On  the  other 
iMUid,  everything  that  diminishes  his  value,  or  that  of  his  labor,  whether 
it  be  the  introduction  of  Chinese  laborers  into  India,  or  the  exclusion  of 
ikve  labor  from  any  state  or  territory  where  it  would  be  profitable,  operates 
iniurionsly  against  the  interests  of  the  slave,  who  may  with  truth  say, 
**  Save  me  from  my  friends,  and  the  laws  of  God  will  make  it  my  master^s 
iotereat  to  take  care  of  me.'*  Slavery,  before  and  at  the  time  of  the  for- 
mation of  our  present  Union,  was  not  as  good  a  condition  for  the  blacks  of 
the  Sooth  as  it  b  now,  because  the  profits  of  that  kind  of  labor  were  not 
sufficient  to  afford  the  laborers  the  comforts  of  life  they  now  enjoy. 

Their  value  was  also  so  inconsiderable  that  self-interest  was  not  so 
I  watchful  as  now,  to  protect  them  against  gross  personal  abuses.  But  if 
their  labor  were  ever  so  unprofitable,  they  would  not  be  emancipated  in 
the  South,  as  they  have  been  in  the  North,  for  the  plain  reason,  that,  if 
tamed  loose,  they  would  be  a  tax  and  a  nuisance  too  heavy  for  the  white 
population  to  bear,  and  a  war  of  extermination  would  be  the  consequence. 

The  few  that  were  emancipated  in  the  northern  states  have  been  a 
BBisaoce,  a  tax,  and  a  burden  to  the  white  inhabitants,  half  filling  the 
■^ithem  prisons,  penitentiaries,  and  alms-houses.  The  white  population 
ef  the  southern  states  have  no  other  alternative  but  to  keep  them  in 
slaveiy,  or  to  drive  them  out,  wage  a  war  of  extermination  against  them, 
or  go  out  themselves,  and  leave  their  fair  land  to  be  converted  into  a  free 
negro  pandemonium.     But  why  not  keep  them  in  slavery  1 

The  white  and  the  red  ants  make  slaves  of  the  black  ants,  yet  they  are 
the  very  insects  to  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  refer  us  to  learn  wisdom. 
For  every  negro  in  slavery  in  the  South,  there  are  more  than  an  hundred 
thousand  negro  ants  in  shivery  in  the  same  region. 

Slavery,  therefore,  of  the  black  to  the  white   man  is  not  incompatible 
with  the  economy  of  Nature.     The  institution  cannot  be  founded  in   sin, 
or  we  would  not  have  been  referred  to  the  insect  slaveholding  sinners  to 
letm  wisdom.     The  products  of  slave-labor  form  a  very  essential  part  of 
the  wealth  and  prosperity,  not  only  of  our  entire  republican  confederacy, 
but  of  the  world  at  large  ;  a  single  product  of  that  labor  furnishes  a  cheap 
clothiog  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  who,  having  less  to  pay  for  cloth- 
ing, have  more  to  expend  in  purchasing  knowledge,  and  more  time  to 
spare  in  cultivating  the  moral  virtues.     If  it  be  a  sin,  it  is  unlike  any  other 
iiD,  io  doing  good  to  the  whole  world  instead  of  evil.*     To  dispense  with 
the  products  of  slave-labor  would  not  be  much  unlike  dispensing  with  the 
offices  of  the  liver  in  the  human  system,  because  it  is  a  dark,  ugly  organ, 
gathertng  and  distributing  black,  sluggish  blood,  without  a  drop  in  the  por- 
ta/ circulation^  (as  it  is  technically  called,)  reaching  the  free  vital  air,  as 
every  drop  of  blood  in  every  other  part  of  the  system  is  continually  doing 
in  the  lungs.     Yet  unlike  every  other  organ  in  the  human  body,  the  liver 
thrives  by  digesting  that  which  every  other  part  rejects,  and  sends  from  it 
to  be  vivified  by  the  free  air  in  the  lungs  before  it  will  drink  it  in.     It  is 
worthy  to  be  remembered  that  our  fathers  were  practical  men,  and  founded 
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our  goTerDuieDt  on  the  truths  taught  by  experience,  and  rejected  the 
aophisras  of  the  a  priori  logic  of  the  llluminati.  Unfortunately  those 
sophisms  have  outlived  the  many  republics  they  have  killed. 

One  of  those  sophisms  which  teaches,  that  **the  negro  is  only  a  lamp- 
blacked  white  man  debased  by  slavery,'*  has  led  many  of  our  northern 
people  to  believe  that  slavery  is  sin,  and  has  made  some  of  them  but  too 
willing  to  kill  the  world's  last  hope  of  republican  institutions,  to  get  rid  of  a 
srn  that  has  no  existence  as  a  sin,  from  anything  said  against  it  in  the  Old 
or  New  Testament;  but  is  only  inferred  to  be  a  sin  by  a  Jacobinical  soph- 
ism picked  up  amongst  the  ruias  it  so  largely  helped  to  make  of  repub- 
lican institutions  in  France,  and  from  thence  exported  to  America  by 
British  agency — particularly  that  of  the  East  India  Company,  whose  cha- 
rity towards  us,  in  making  us  sensible  of  a  new  and  unpardonable  sin  of  the 
deepest  dye,  which  the  Bible  winked  at  and  tolerated,  would  be  rewarded 
by  a  monopoly  of  the  cotton  and  sugar  culture  in  their  vast  conquests  in 
Asia.  Are  not  the  very  parties  who  are  now  urging  our  northern  people 
to  set  at  defiance  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  to  agitate  its  repeal,  the 
very  parties  in  the  interest  of  the  East  India  Company,  who  first  stimu- 
lated our  northern  people  to  commence  a  system  of  aggression  against  the 
southern  states  some  fifteen  years  ago,  by  establishing  anti-slavery  socie- 
ties in  this  country,  similar  to  those  in  Great  Britain,  which  played  such  a 
conspicuous  part  in  sacrificing  the  West  India  planters  to  promote  the  ag» 
grandizement  of  British  Asia  ? 

The  slave-labor  sugar  of  the  West  Indies  coming  in  competition  with 
East  India  sugar,  it  was  policy  to  give  it  up  to  encourage  the  larger  in- 
terest. Hence  slavery  was  abolished  over  a  territory  about  half  as  large 
as  South  Carolina,  (the  whole  of  the  British  West  India  Islands  only 
having  seventeen  thousand  square  miles,  that  of  South  Carolina,  tliirty- 
three  thousand,)  and  containing  a  population  not  exceeding  a  sixth  or 
seventh  rate  state  in  our  Union,  in  order  to  open  a  way  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  sugar  culture  on  a  grand  scale  in  a  vast  sugar  region  in  Asia, 
having  a  territory  of  upwards  of  one  million  of  square  miles,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  inhabitants. 
,  The  experiment  is  succeeding.  To  succeed  with  cotton,  and  eveiy 
other  southern  product  in  British  Asia  and  New  Holland,  it  is  foreseen 
that  nothing  stands  in  the  way  but  the  associated  or  slave-labor  of  the 
United  States,  Brazil  and  Cuba.  Already  do  the  East  Indies,  accord- 
ing to  Leonard  Wray,  Esq.,  produce  more  sugar  than  the  United  States 
and  the  British  West  India  Islands  together.  The  same  parties,  who 
moved  the  British  Parliament  to  sacrifice  West  India  interests,  have  been 
for  more  than  fifteen  years  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord  between  the  North 
and  the  Soutli  on  tho  subject  of  slavery.  No  sooner  was  the  policy  of 
abolishing  that  institution  in  the  British  West  India  Islands,  to  extend  the 
culture  of  sugar,  (throughout  a  country  that  a  line  from  Boston  to  New- 
Orleans  would  not  reach  across,^  carried  into  effect,  than  forthwith 
George  Thompson,  member  of  Parliament,  the  British  Anti-Slavery  Socie- 
ties, and  all  the  writers,  lecturers  and  agents  in  the  interest  of  the  East 
India  proprietors,  with  one  accord,  made  a  simultaneous  movement 
on  the  United  States,  proclaiming  war  against  slavery.  They  boldly 
planted  the  anti-slavery  banner  in  our  northern  states,  and  instigated  the 
formation  of  abolition  societies  in  our  country,  bound  by  their  organization 
to  wage  an  uncompromising  warfare  against  the  institutions  of  the  South. 

Has  the  foreign  influence,  that  presumed  to  meddle  with  American  in- 
stitutions, been  moved  thereto  by  motives  of  humanity  ?  Malcom,  the  cele- 
brated Baptist  preacher  of  our  own  country,  who  traveled  all  over  the  East 
Indies,  found  there  ten  millions  of  people  in  the  most  odious  personal  bond- 
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•go,  whom  the  West  lodia  emancipatioo  act  expressly  reserved  io  slavery 
«t  the  very  time  that  the  above  meotioned  parties  were  prosecutiog  the 
most  violent  hostilities  against  negro  slavery  in  the  United  States.  The 
greater  part  of  those  personn  in  our  couotryf  who  would,  if  permitted,  in- 
terfere in  the  affairs  of  Cuba,  have  the  political  aggrandizement  of  that 
tsland,  the  happiness  and  best  interests  of  its  inhabitants,  at  heart.  Can 
the  same  be  said  of  George  Thompson,  member  of  Parliament,  and  the 
fast  multitudes  whom  Great  Britain  has  so  long  permitted,  if  not  incited,  ta 
interfere  with  American  affairs,  in  trying  by  every  means  to  break  down 
a  political  institution  in  the  United  States,  which,  if  they  could  succeed  in, 
that  great  foreign  power,  at  peace  with  us,  can  hardly  help  knowing,  will 
rend  our  Union  into  fragments,  destroy  our  political  strength  as  a  nation, 
break  up  our  commerce,  manufactures,  and  agriculture,  and  convert  our 
happy  land  into  a  field  of  desolation  ? 

The  foreigo  enemies  of  American  republicanism  and  the  interested  East 
India  proprietors,  long  ago  found  out  that  the  conscience  of  the  Puritans 
it  particularly  tender  on  the  subject  of  Southern  slavery  ;  hence  they  have 
been,  and  still  are,  continually  stinging  it  by  upbraiding  them  as  guilty  of 
sio  for  being  in  the  Union  with  slaveholders,  and  for  not  resisting,  by  vio- 
lence and  blood,  the  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  The  northern 
people  do  not  want  the  fugitives  as  constituent  parts  of  their  own  society ; 
they  had  rather  not  have  them,  if  their  conscience  was  not  continually 
itong  and  gored  by  such  John  Bulls,  as  George  Thompson,  the  East  In- 
dia prriprietors,  and  the  members  of  the  British  and  Canadian  Anti-SIa- 
▼ery  Societies,  to  keep  the  poor  fugitives  as  a  sign  of  their  having  washed 
their  hands  of  the  sin  and  guilt  of  slavery — a  sign  they  know  would  be, 
at  matters  now  stand,  the  death  warrant  of  our  Union.  Aggressions 
on  southern  rights  and  interests,  thus  brought  about,  have  awakened 
the  South  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  some  effectual  means  of  re- 
pelling them.  Hence  have  arisen  all  the  differences  between  the  two 
sections.  The  southern  mind  has  adopted  the  a  jwsleriori  method  of 
reasoning  on  the  slavery  question,  and  the  northern  the  a  priori.  These 
two  methods  of  considering  the  subject  have  brought  the  two  sections 
to  exactly  opposite  conclusions.  An  admixture  of  the  two  modes  of 
reasoning'  for  a  long  time  gave  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  North 
tod  South,  mixed  and  indefinite  notions  on  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  a  priori  logic  leading  them  to  look  upon  domestic  slavery  as  an 
evil,  while  the  facts,  observations,  and  experience  of  the  inductive  mode  of 
investigation  clearly  proved,  that  if  it  be  an  evil,  it  is  ono  of  those  theore- 
tical evils  for  which  there  is  no  remedy  without  incurring  greater  evils — 
in  other  words,  no  evil  at  all.  Yet  the  admission  of  its  being  an  evil,  by 
distinguished  southern  tneu,  prevented  the  merits  of  the  question  from 
being  looked  into  by  the  public.  Such  persons  contented  themselves  in 
waiting  on  time  and  circumstances  for  some  safe  and  effectual  method  of 
removing  the  evil,  like  many  good  people  are  waiting  for  the  millennium  to 
remove  the  evils  incident  to  the  relation  of  master  and  apprentice,  parent  and 
ehikl,  husband  and  wife.  While  Mr.  Jefferson  was  casting  about  for  some 
remedy  to  remove  the  evil  of  having  the  country  filled  with  a  slow-mo- 
tioned, inefficient,  profitless  black  population,  who,  for  want  of  brisk  mo- 
tion of  the  body  and  attention  of  mind,  could  not  compete  with  the  white 
man  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  industry  and  of  the  arts,  and  who  were 
half  naked  and  starved  near  his  own  door,  the  rich  cotton,  cane  and  rice 
fields  were  opened  in  the  burning  South,  where  free  white  labor  is  much 
farther  behind  slave  labor  in  efficiency,  than  the  latter  behind  the  former 
io  other  branches  of  industry  in  a  cold  climate.  The  slow-motioned,  sleepy 
headed  negro  population,  whom  Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  know  what  to  do 
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with,  and  to  use  a  common  expressioo,  (*'  could  not  earn  their  salt/')  sud- 
denly became,  by  the  iotroductioa  of  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  cane  and 
rice,  superior  to  the  white  man  in  efficiency — benefiting  themselves,  en- 
riching their  masters,  the  whole  South,  and  the  entire  Union.  The  pro- 
ducts of  their  labor  being  thrown  into  the  markets  of  the  world,  became  a 
new  and  important  basis  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  wealth — pro- 
ducts which  their  labor  alone  could  produce,  in  sufficient  abundance  and 
cheapness  to  supply  the  wants  of  mankind. 

Neither  party,  North  or  South,  has  viewed  the  question  of  negro  sla- 
very in  a  philosophical  point  of  view.  It  has  been  mere  experience  on 
the  one  side,  and  mere  theory  on  the  other.  You  and  the  rest  of  our 
statesmen  have  been  so  well  satisfied  with  the  working  of  our  political 
system,  that  you  and  they  seem  to  have  been  content  to  direct  and  guide 
it,  without  looking  into  comparative  anatomy  for  the  physical  differences 
in  the  population  that  would  explain  the  paradox  of  slavery  in  a  free  re- 
public, and  demonstrate  the  reason  and  justice  of  our  political  institutionSy 
in  not  according  to  all  classes  the  same  privileges.  Much  of  the  know- 
ledge, in  regard  t-o  the  physical  differences  between  our  white  and  black 
population,  is  confined  to  a  few  scientific  men  in  private  life,  and  to  those 
persons  in  the  South  who  have  had  opportunities  of  acquiring  it  by  ob- 
servation, but  have  not  the  requisite  acquirements  and  opportunities  for 
diffusing  it. 

Knowledge,  to  be  diffused  among  the  mass,  and  to  be  brought  into  prac- 
tical use,  must  first  pass  through  the  alembic  of  some  superior  intellect  to 
be  refined  and  purified.  I  cherish  the  opinion,  that  if  you  were  to  seek 
for  that  particular  kind  of  knowledge,  (touching  the  true  nature  and  cha- 
racter of  our  negro  population,  and  on  which  our  peculiar  southern  insti- 
tutions rest  as  a  basis,)  that  you  could  find  it,  and  when  found,  could  diffuse 
it.  Its  diffusion  would  be  like  oil  on  the  troubled  waters,  quieting  the 
conscience  of  the  North  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  or  at  least  starting  a 
new  train  of  thought,  that  would  naturally  lead  the  Northern  mind,  step 
by  step,  to  a  quiet  conscience  and  freedom  from  responsibility  for  negro 
slavery  in  the  South.  Northern  agitation  and  aggression  would  cease,  and 
southern  agitation  and  secessionism  would  also  cease,  as  soon  as  the  provo- 
cations causing  them  should  be  removed,  or  even  a  fair  prospectof  their  re- 
moval, by  a  new  train  of  thought  started  in  the  North  by  a  northern  political 
chieftain  renouncing  the  prejudices  of  education,  and  coming  out  boldly 
and  plainly  for  the  truth.  South  Carolina  would  not  now  stand  alone 
with  secessionism  on  her  banner,  if  you,  a  northern  statesman,  whose 
politics  have  heretofore  been  in  opposition  to  the  southern  majority,  had 
not  taken  the  noble  stand  3'ou  did  take  on  the  laws  and  Constitution,  and 
boldly  faced  northern  fanaticism. 

Believe  me,  your  course  in  facing  political  death,  in  defying  fanaticism 
in  the  North,  and  touching  it  with  the  spear  of  Ithuriel,  has  restrained 
the  hands  ready  to  unfurl  the  secession  banner  in  almost  every  state  south, 
and,  but  for  you,  would  have  been  unfurled  ere  this.  One  step  further, 
and  you  restrain  South  Carolina  her&^elf,  not  by  drawing  the  sword,  but 
by  diffusing  thought.  By  ditlusing  thought  you  defended  the  laws  and  the 
Constitution,  by  bringing  northern  patriots  into  the  field  to  repel  the 
aggressions  of  northern  fanaticism. 

By  diffusing  thought,  you  could  bring  over  America  to  your  standard,  in 
defending  the  foundations  on  which  republicanism,  the  laws,  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  Union,  are  conslrueted.  To  go  into  an  analysis,  or  to  invite 
an  analysis  of  the  slavery  material  in  that  foundation,  so  as  to  ascertain 
its  different  composition  and  nature,  would  be  to  take  the  desired  step, 
that  would  do  more  to  strike  down  the  secession  banner  in  South  Caro- 
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liDa,  than  could  General  Scott,  at  the  head  of  the  largest  army  that  was 
ever  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

If  South  Carolina  were  to  see  the  northern  people,  under  a  northern 
leader,  discarding  Jacobinical  sophisms,  and  examining  into  the  question, 
aa  our  ftBthers  did,  for  the  best  political  position  for  the  black  population, 
by  the  light  of  experience  and  the  inductive  method  of  arriving  at  truth 
she  would  pause  long  and  deliberately  before  making  the  fearful  experi- 
ment of  secession,  because  there  would  be  grounds  of  hope  that  that 
method  of  investigation  would  ultimately  revolutionize  northern  political 
opiDioD,  by  demonstrating  that  the  negro  is  not  a  white  man  painted  black, 
as  they  have  heretofore  supposed,  but  a  different  being,  of  a  different 
nature ;  and  affected  in  directly  opposite  directions  from  the  white  man 
bj  the  things  called  liberty  and  slavery.  The  public  sentiment  so  predo- 
mmantatthe  North,  that  the  negro  can  be  washed  white  by  personal  free- 
dom, political  and  social  equality,  and  that  it  is  a  sin  and  a  shame  to  Christ- 
ianity, republicanism  and  humanity,  to  let  him  remain  so  long  unwashed, 
has  led  to  a  system  of  fanatical  aggression  at  the  North,  which  South 
CaroKua  believes  will  bring  swift  and  sure  destruction  upon  her,  if  she 
remains  In  the  Union,  and  hence  she  is  preparing  to  leap,  as  from  a  ship 
on  fire,  into  the  gulf  of  secession  ism.  She  is  deaf  to  the  recital  of  the  dan* 
gera  she  may  encounter  out  of  the  Union,  believing  that  sure  d  estruction 
awaits  her  in  it.  But  if  public  sentiment  North  could  be  directed,  by  the 
force  of  some  strong  and  commanding  intellect,  into  another  channel  of 
tfiooght,  calculated  to  lead  to  the  truth  she  would  have  hope — hope  would 
make  her  pause,  as  she  only  leaves  tlie  Union  because  she  sees  no  hope  of 
nfety  in  it.  The  North  could  not  object  to  'a  consideration,  of  the  ques- 
tioo  on  the  higher  law  basis,  and  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  why  our 
frtben,  anterior  to  the  Revolution,  during  that  period  and  at  the  formation 
of  our  present  Constitution,  kept  the  negro  under  the  same  institutions  he 
is  still  under  in  the  South.  These  reasons  will  bo  found,  not  so  much  in 
this  inferiority  of  mind,  as  in  n  marked  difference  in  his  disposition 
and  nature  from  either  the  white  man  or  the  Indian. 

Observing,  that  by  the  operation  of  some  higher  law,  that  he  was  essen- 
tially different  from  any  other  human  being,  they  retained  him  under  in* 
stitntions  compatible  to  him,  but  incompati  ble  to  either  the  white  man  or 
he  Indian.  Without  taking  sides  m  the  controversy,  either  for  tho  North 
or  the  South, but  only  for  the  truth,  you  might  render  the  country  a  great 
service,  by  directing  public  attention  to  the  only  safo  and  sure  mode  of 
fiodin<;  the  truth.  The  truth  found  wouM,  no  doubt,  put  South  Carolina 
and  Massachusetts  where  thoy  were  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  in  the  cause  of  American  liberty,  power,  and  progress.  A 
misunderstanding  between  the  North  and  the  South  has  arisen,  and  those 
who  were  foremost  in  the  Revolution  for  union  and  concert  to  make 
America  strong,  are  now  foremost  in  those  measures  of  disunion  and 
strife,  that,  if  persevered  in  much  longer,  will  make  her  weak  and  con- 
temptible in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The  one  party  claims  as  rights  what 
the.other  party  does  not  regard  as  rights — the  right  of  property  in  man — 
the  right  to  hold  man  in  bondage. 

The  one  claims  the  right  by  virtue  of  Nature*s  laws,  the  lessons  of  ex- 
perience, and  the  laws  of  necessity.  The  other  denies  the  right  on  the 
abstract  principle,  that  presumes  that  all  men  are  alike,  and  entitled  to  the 
tame  privileges  and  immunities. 

Both  parties,  except  that  portion  under  anti-republican  and  foreign  in- 
flaeoce,  desire  the  truth.  Both  want  justice,  and  nothing  more.  Both 
are  seeking  the  welfare  of  the  negro,  and  wish  to  reach  it  without  destroy- 
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io^  their  own — ^the  one  contcndiog  that  his  welfare  lies  io  slavery,  and  the 
other  in  freedom.  As  the  premises  cannot  be  settled  by  the  parties  them- 
selves, it  would  be  better  to  refer  them  to  the  umpirage  of  coraparatife 
anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry,  and  history.  Comparative  anatomy,  if 
interrogated  whether  the  organization  of  the  white  and  the  black  man  be 
the  same  or  not,  could  put  the  question  beyond  controversy,  and  leave  the 
North  and  ike  South  nothing  to  dispute  about.  Physiology  could  say 
whether  the  laws  governing  the  white  and  black  onan*s  organism  be  the 
same  or  different.  Chemistry  could  declare  whether  the  composition  of 
the  bones,  the  blood,  the  flesh,  skin  and  the  secretions,  be  composed  of  the 
same  elementary  substances,  in  the  same  proportions  and  combinations,  in 
the  two  races,  or  in  different  proportions  and  combinations. 

History,  likewise,  could  throw  much  light  on  the  subject  of  what  has 
proved  best  for  the  negro.  Mr.  Seward  and  the  higher  law  advocates  in 
the  North  could  not  consistently  object  to  your  recomonending  the  higher 
law  mode  of  investigation,  and  settling  for  ever  this  vexed  question.  I 
venture  to  predict  that  it  would  show  him  the  higher  law,  which  keeps 
the  negro  in  servitude,  written  in  his  organization.  The  abolition  divines, 
who  preach  the  higher  law,  could  discover  the  same  thing  that  anatomy 
will  reveal,  written  in  Hebrew  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  io 
other  places  in  the  Bible.  The  common  higher  law  abolitionists,  who 
have  not  time  to  devote  to  the  dissecting-room  or  to  the  Hebrew,  could  see 
the  higher  law  any  night  of  their  lives,  by  looking  at  a  negro  asleep, 
breathing  the  mephitic  air  called  carbonic  acid  gas,  manufactured  in  his 
own  lungs,  being  caught  and  confined  by  the  covering  the  higher  law  com- 
pels him  to  put  around  his  face.  The  effect  of  confining,  by  covering  his 
face,  his  own  breath,  to  breathe  over  and  over  again  the  whole  night  and 
every  nii2;ht  of  his  life,  produces  certain  effects  upon  the  blood  and  the 
brain  requiring  the  chemist  and  physiologist  to  explain.  But  that  expla- 
nation would  only  be  repeating  what  comparative  anatomy  discloses,  his- 
tory tells,  chemistry  proves,  and  the  Bible  reveals,  that  by  a  higher  law 
than  the  Union,  the  Constitution,  or  any  other  human  enactments,  the 
negro  is  a  slave. 

The  negro  being  a  slave  by  Nature,  no  legislation  is  necessary  to  regu* 
late  slavery,  or  to  say  where  it  shall  exist  or  where  it  shall  not  exist.  The 
institution  will  regulate  itself  under  the  higher  law  of  Nature,  if  that  law 
be  not  obstructed  by  unwise  legislation.  Under  the  higher  law,  and  not 
by  any  act  of  the  Federal  Government,  it  was  abolished  in  the  northern 
states.  It  proved,  by  experience,  to  be  an  evil  m  those  states,  because, 
from  the  nature  of  the  products  and  the  climate,  it  was  found  to  be  much 
less  expensive  to  purchase  free  white  labor  than  to  be  burdened  with  the 
cost  and  care  of  supporting  such  iuefBcient,  wasteful,  and  slow-motioned 
laborers,  as  negroes  were  found  to  be. 

Hence,  after  the  black  population  were  somewhat  diminished  by  being 
sent  South,  the  balance,  not  very  numerous,  were  emancipated.  The 
Emancipation  Acts  of  the  northern  states  were  supererogatory,  as  in 
most  cases  the  northern  masters  wore  glad  to  let  their  slaves  go  free  be- 
fore the  time  fixed  by  law,  finding  them  to  bo  a  tax  and  a  vexation. 

Delaware  and  Maryland  are  now  in  a  transition  state,  preparatory  to  be- 
coming free  states — selling  their  slaves  to  southern  planters,  until  their 
numbers  be  so  far  reduced  as  to  make  emancipation  of  the  balance  safe 
and  practicable. 

But  if  they  had  no  outlet  open  for  thinning  out  their  nogro  population, 
they  would  be  compelled  to  keep  them  in  slavery,  and  encounter  the  evils 
of  a  somewhat  more  inefficient,  careless  and  expensive  class  of  laborers,  than 
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iocQF  the  greater  evils  of  being  overrun  by  a  heavy  population  of  disorderly, 
worthless,  and  unproductive  n'ee  negroes. 

Negro  slavery,  from  natural  laws,  if  not  interfered  with,  must  ultimately 
be  confined  to  that  region  of  country  South,  where,  from  heat  of  the  cli- 
mate and  the  nature  of  the  cultivation,  negro  labor  is  more  efficient, 
cheaper,  and  more  to  be  relied  on  than  white  labor.  Virginia  is  a  skive 
state,  yet  natural  causes  have  almost  excluded  slavery  from  the  larger 
half  of  her  territoiy.  Why  not,  therefore,  give  the  whole  subject  up  to 
the  higher  law  of  Nature  to  regulate  ? 

If  negro  slavery,  from  mistaken  notions,  be  carried  into  a  state  or  terri- 
tory where  slave  labor  is  less  efficient  and  profitable  than  white  labor, 
natural  causes  will  correct  the  mistake,  as  they  have  done  in  the  northern 
states  and  in  Alpine  Virginia,  by  forcing  it  out  again. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  good,  but  much  evil,  will  result  from  prohibiting 
slavery  in  any  state  or  territory,  where,  from  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the 
products  of  the  countiy,  no  other  kind  of  laborers  can  do  the  required 
drudgery-work  in  the  sun  and  live.     The  labor,  requiring  exposure  to  a 
mid-day  summer*s  sun,  from  the  laws  of  the  white  man's  nature,  cannot 
be  performed  in  the  cotton  and  sugar  region  without  exposing  him  to 
disease  and  death ;  yet  the  same  kind  of  labor  experience  proves  to  be 
ooly  a  wholesome  and  beneficial  exercise  to  the  negro,  awakening  him 
from  his  natural  torpor  to  a  new  life  of  pleasure  and  activity.    In  Africa, 
&e  West  Indies,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  experience  proves  that  negroes 
will  not  labor  unless  compelled  by  the  authority  of  a  master.     The  ques- 
tion is,  shall  the  white  man  bring  disease  and  death  upon  himself  by  per- 
forming drudgery-work  in  the  sun,  or  make  the  negroes  do  the  work — the  sun, 
which  sickens  and  kills  him,  being  a  luxury  to  them  ?  He  in  the  shade,  labor- 
ing and  managing  for  their  benefit  as  well  as  his*  own  ;  they  in  the  sun,  work- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  the  common  household,  of  which  they  form  a  part- 
constitutes  the  relation  of  master  and   slave,   an   institution  designed  by 
Nature  to  be  beneficial  to  both  parties  and  injurious  to  neither.     Here,  in 
New- Orleans,  the  larger  part  of  the  drudgery- work,  requiring  exposure  to 
the  sun,  as  rail-road  making,  street-paving,  dray-driving,  ditching,  building, 
&c.,  is  performed  by  white  people.     The  sickness  and  mortality  among 
that  class  of  persons  who  make  negroes  of  themselves  in  this  hot  climate, 
are  frightfully  great — while  the  mortality  among  all  those  classes  enjoying 
the  advantages  of  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  you  will  be  surprised  to 
hear,  is  not  greater — is  not  as  great — as  among  an  equal  number  in  your 
own  city  of  Boston.     Our  tables  of  mortality,  compared  with  the  cities  of 
the  northern  states,   prove  that  the   mortality  among  children  is  not  as 
great  here  as  there.     Thus  showing  that  the  great  aggregate  mortality  of 
New-Orleans,  above  that  of  the  northern  cities,  is  not  owing  to  the  climate 
or  locality  being  unfriendly  to  human  life,  but  is  mainly  owing  to  a  large 
class  of  persons  in  this  city  violating  Nature's  laws  by  making  negroes  of 
themselves.     Our  tables  also  show,  that,  in  all  over  fifty,  the  mortality  is 
less  than  at  the  North.     For  the  plain  reason,  that  neither  children  nor  old 
persons  are  much  exposed  to  the  sun.     Lest  it  be  thought,  that  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  relation  of  mastor  and  slave  might,  at  least,  be  attained  for 
what  you  call  the  colored  people,  if  emancipated  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, permit  me  to  inform  you,  that  emancipation  in  this  city,  many 
years  ago,  took  place,  from  time  to  time,  on  quite  a  large  scale.     Great 
numbers  of  the  colored  people  were  not  only  set  free,  but  were  left  hand- 
some fortunes  likewise.     All  of  the  pure  blood,  unlike  the  slaves,  diminish 
IB  numbers,  and  those  of  the  mixed  race  promise  ere  long  to  become  ex- 
tioct. 
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The  excessife  mortality  id  this  city  is  derived  from  the  free  colored 
persons,  who  have  oo  masters  to  take  care  of  them ;  from  the  half  free 
slaves  without  masters  to  look  to  them,  who  are  permitted  to  wander  about 
and  hire  their  own  time,  as  it  is  called  ;  from  the  foreigners  who  arrive 
here  in  a  sickly  condition  from  Europe  ;  but  mainly  from  the  white  people 
who  make  slaves  of  themselves  by  performing  drudgery- work  in  the  sun. 
When  the  mortality,  occurring  among  these  different  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion, is  subtracted  from  the  aggregate  deaths,  the  result  is,  that  there  is  left 
mortality  among  all  that  large  class,  both  of  the  white  and  the  black  popula- 
tion, who  hold  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  than  among  an  equal  number 
in  the  northern  cities.  This  brings  me  to  a  very  important  truth  I  wish  to 
communicate  to  you,  although  I  know  your  prejudices,  in  common  with  a 
large  number  of  the  Northern  people,  are  very  strong  and  bitter  against  the 
institution  of  negro  slavery  in  the  South.  You  have  no  doubt  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  upon  the  South  as  very  sickly  and  unfriendly  to  human  life 
in  comparison  to  the  North,  without  divining  the  true  cause  for  its  bad  re- 
putation for  unhealtbiness  abroad.  Thirty-three  years  of  observation  and 
experience  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  in  the  cotton  and  sugar  region, 
have  enabled  me  to  generalize  facts,  and  to  discover  the  important  truth,  not 
less  important  in  a  fiolitical  than  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  that  among  all 
that  large  portion  of  the  Southern  population  holding  the  relation  of  master 
and  slave,  that  the  sickness  and  mortality  are  not  greater  than  among  an 
equal  number  of  people  at  the  North.  In  other  words,  negroes,  who  have 
masters  to  take  care  of  them,  are  as  healthy  in  the  South  as  any  people 
in  the  world  ;  and  the  white  people  in  the  South,  who  have  negroes  to 
work  for  them,  enjoy  generally  about  as  good  health,  cceteris  paribus^  as 
those  of  Pennsylvania  or  New-York.  On  the  other  hand,  oil  those  ne- 
groes who  have  no  masters  to  take  care  of  them,  and  all  those  white  people 
who  have  no  slaves  to  work  for  them,  but  make  negroes  of  themselves  bj 
doing  drudgery-work,  exposed  to  the  hot  summer^s  sun  of  the  cotton  ana 
sugar  region,  are  cut  down  by  disease  and  death  like  grass  before  the  scythe 
of  the  mower.  Hence,  it  would  appear,  that  in  the  cotton  and  sugar  re- 
gion, Nature  has  ordained  that  the  ne^^ro  shall  serve  the  white  man,  and 
the  white  man  shall  take  care  of  the  negro. 

Obedience  to  this  law  boing  rewarded  with  the  health,  comfort,  peace 
and  happiness  of  both  parties — the  security  of  the  state,  and  its  strength  in 
war — and  disobedience  punished  with  disease,  death  and  anarchy — I  will 
close  this  long  communication,  too  long,  I  fear,  for  your  patience,  but  too 
short  for  the  subject,  by  an  illustration  from  an  actual  matter-of-fact  occur- 
rence. A  company,  in  making  a  neighborhood  rail-road,  running  through 
the  battle  ground  below  this  city,  had  a  standing  order  for  fifly  laborers  to 
be  sent  every  day  during  the  hot  season  of  the  year  to  supply  the  places  of 
the  sick  and  the  dead,  x  et  a  much  larger  number  of  negroes  in  the  same 
▼icinity,  at  similar  kind  of  work  in  the  same  hot  sun,  were  as  healthy  as 
any  people  in  your  native  New-Hampshire. 

Yon  are  thus  told  everything  in  a  word,  that  I  have  been  trying  to  tell 
yon,  of  the  imperative  necessity  of  negro  slavery  in  the  South — whether  in 
the  Union  or  out — law  or  no  law,  abstractly  right  or  wrong,  it  is  a  question 
with  the  people  of  the  South  they  will  not  debate,  as  it  is  a  qnestion  of  life 
or  death.  But  where  does  this  illustration  of  the  important  truth  of  the 
deadly  effect  of  practical  abolitionism,  in  putting  the  white  man  in  place  of 
the  negro  at  haid  drudgery-work  in  a  hot  Southern  sun,  come  from  ?  It 
conies  as  a  still,  small  voice,  to  whisper  to  northern  prejudices  that  black 
slavery,  South,  is  better  than  white,  from  the  field  of  American  glory,  from 
the  Tory  spot  whare  the  physical  power  of  the  greatest  empire  on  earth. 
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imposingly  displayed  io  a  well  organized  and  vast  invading  army,  fell  shat- 
tered before  the  American  rifle.  Without  taking  part  for  or  against  sla- 
very  in  the  South,  (for  which  you,  nor  no  other  Northern  man  is  responsi- 
ble, or  have  any  right  to  meddle,)  but  only  for  the  truth  and  the  Union,  the 
truth  supports,  you  have  only  to  make  that  voice  heard  and  understood  by 
your  countrymen  to  gain  a  greater  victory  over  the  snaky-haired  Discord, 
that  an  artful  foreign  diplomacy  has  engendered  between  the  North  and  the 
Sooth,«-than  you  gained  over  Hulseman  and  the  Austrians,  or  than  did 
Andrew  Jackson  over  our  country^s  invaders  on  the  same  lioly  ground  that 
if  now  apeaking  to  you. 

Y'our  obedient  servant, 


SAML.  A.  CARTWRIGHT. 


To  Hon.  Daniel  Webster, 

Secretary  of  Slate,  Washington, 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

1.— EXPORTS  SUGAR  FROM  UNITED  STATES. 

1. — EXPORTS  FROM  iST  JULT,  1849,  TO  30TH  JDNE,  1850. 


Brown. 
Whitker  Exported.  lbs. 

Russia 365,264. 

Sweden  and  Norway  377,038. 

Denmark 77.004 . 

Hansc  Towns 2,807,804 . 

Holland 174,667. 

England 822.264. 

Gibraltar 352,537. 

Malta 6,025. 

British  West  Indies.  31.416. 
British  Honduras . . .     42.809 . 

Canada 3.935,U18. 

Brit.  Amer.  Col  ....1,011,050. 
Fr'cc  on  Atlantic. . .  1,099,309. 
France  on  the  Med  it..  223,657 . 
French  West  Indies.     83,952. 

lUly 358,217. 

Sardinia 87,548. 

Tuscany 

Trieste,  6lc 

Tarkey,  Levant,  etc.   149,034. 

New  Grenada 17,472. 

Argentine  Republic,        

Chili 102,223. 

Africa  generally 53,915. 

8.  Seas  and  P.  Ocean       3,300 . 


Value. 

.821.911.. 
.  15,295.. 
.  3,176.. 
.109,210.. 
.  6.891.. 
.  30,593.. 
.  17,165.. 
300.. 
.  1,716.. 
.  2,473.. 
.120,902.. 
.  43,318.. 
.  45,584.. 
.  15,656.. 
.  4.420.. 
.  15,811.. 
.     3,600.. 


8,125.. 
833. 

6,118. 

231. 

26,657. 


White,  clayed 
or  powder'd.     Value. 

..1,167,002.878,216 


84,056       5,850 

4,000    360 
368,999  22,000 


20,028 
35,598 
11,191 


1,602 

2,350 

821 


Loaf  and 
other  refin'd. 


Value. 


79,384         4,283 


6,768 


440 


199,926       12,500 


Total,...  12.180, 113.. 476.005..  1,680,874. 111,202.. 286,078       17,223 

Entitled  todrawb'ck.2,90().010..  105,191..       24,841    ..2,046         

Notenfld  todrbVk.     261.984..    11.509 

From  warehouse. ..8.964,089. .359,305. .1,656,023. 109,166         
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2.— EXPORTS  FROM  l8T  JULY,  1848,  TO  30tB  jnNI,  1849. 

Brown. 
Whither  Exported.  lbs.  Value.  Refined.  Vela*. 

Swedish  West  Indies 10.183 $838 

Danish  West  Indies 2,948 $206 73,326 5,704 

Dutch  West  Indies 18,632 1,506 

England 12,154 737 

Gibraltar 3,980 267 

Malta -» 57,634 3,826 

British  East  Indies 6,125 490 

Honduras. 2,133 105 17,852 1,290 

British  Guiana 

British  West  Indies 28.239 1,181 4,859 432 

Canada 293,913 19,248 722,997 39.964 

British  American  Colonies..    2,497 200 52,742 3,948 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies. 1,944 156 

France  on  the  Atlantic 600 ?9 

Fayal  and  other  Azores 1,911 134 

Tuscany 4,564 285 

Turkey,  Levant,  etc 11.903 833 

Hayti 18,300 1,057 110,498 9,055 

Mexico 11,389 490 

Republic  of  Central  Amer 4,987 4p0 

New  Grenada 5,249 301 8,198 688 

Brazil 4,296 357 

Cisplatine  Republic 984 54 26,552 1,783 

Argentine  Republic 191.861 13.879 

Chili 474,623 32,766 

China 18.720 1,408 

Asia  generally 34,137 2,438 

Africa  generally 48.372 3.139 

South  Seas  and  P.  Ocean...  20,803 1,288 45,999 3,415 


399,209 24,906 1,956,895 129,001 

SUGAR. 

1848-49.  184940. 

Imports  foreign  Sugars, lbs.  259,320,584 218,439,055 

Exports 2,350,104 14,153,065 

Consumption 250,970,480 204,28.'  ,990 

Crop  of  Louisiana 242,000.000 269,769,000 

Consumption,  exclusive  of  Florida,  Texas — 

molasses  and  maple  sugars 498,970,980 470,054,990 

ImporU  molasses galls.,  23,796,806 25,044,835 

{From  Champomier't  Report.) 

IMPORTS  SUGAR  INTO  UNITED  STATES. 

3. — IMPORTS  FROM  THl  1ST  JULY,  1848,  TO  30T1I  JUNE,  1849. 

Brown.  White,  clay*!!  Lo&Tand 

Whence  imported.  Ibi.  Value.        or  powder'd.    Value,    other  refin'd.    Vales 

Danish  W.  Indies....  2,695,899  $97,689 

Holland 30.710  1.255      75,182      $3,595  340,870  629,346 

Dutch  W.  Indies 737,855  17,459 

Dutch  East  Indies...  122,836  5.428 

Dutch  Guiana. 209,755  4,239 

Belgium -.  ..            84,603     4,226 

British  Bast  Indies..  32,705  1,374 

Britidh  West  Indies..  1,245,493  30,749 

Brit  Amer.  Colonies.  1.637  42         ..            ..             1,700          111 

Canada 12,927  529 
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Brown.  White,  c1ay*d                 Lomf  and 

Whence  Imported.                 lbs.  Valae.         or  powder'd.    Value,  other  refiu'd.  Value. 

French  W.  Indies....            1,983  76 

mSSne'ui^:}     «««-''2  200.«4 

Cuba 179,754.020  5,600.621  3,257,724  152.073     52,961       3,460 

Other  Span.  W.  Todies  51,412,387  1,437,935       70,779       1,820       .. 

Sicily -                .-             ..            4,388      1,152 

Hayii 4,617  76         ..             

Mexico 212  16 

New  Grenada 15,493  1,020 

Venezaela 302,206  8,941 

Braxil 9,516.004  355,764  1,615,453    59,492        96                 9 

China 1,060,372  29,824 

Asia  generally 2,983  135 

8,6eaa&P.Oceao..               260  10 

253.815,485  7,793,616  5.103,741  221,206  400,015     34,078 

OandyfmHanse  Towns.      4,859  458 

OobaSy'pofS'grCane         2,458  378 

Coba  Candy 26  3 

»                                           7,343  839 

4. — IMPORTS  FROM  THE  1ST  JULY,  1849,  TO  30TH  JU2IB,  1850. 

Brown.  White,  clay*d                   Loaf  and 

Wheaee  Imported.                Ibi.  Value,     or  powder'd.    Value,    other  refin'd.     Value. 

Duish  West  Indies...     1,599,457  $58,526 

Hanae  Towns. ..             ..              3,249     S202 

Holland 538,393  31.790         ..             ..           348,381  22,014 

Dutch  West  Indies..         799,r>62  20,201 

Dotch  East  Indies...      l,28f),320  37,650 

DotchGuiaoa. 647,157  14,758 

Belgium ..               9,859       |624  308,547  23.397 

England. 1,700  57         157,040      6,072     20,406     1,865 

British  East  Indies....           30.284  1,494                816           58       .. 

British  West  indies..         200.519  5,908 

Brit.  Amer.  Colonies.        201,169  8.034 

Canada 8,119  354 

French  Gaiana 270  4 

French  West  Indies.                230  8         .. 

Boarbon. 15,341  342 

Pttptae'"i°ncu" }     "•''"'='^''  333.830        8«.279       2.507       ..         .. 

Coba 127,767,543  4,309,213  16,055,646  711,353     19,321     1,172 

Other  Span.  W.Indies    44,037,052  1,410,052 

Huyti 1,148  52 

Rep.  of  Central  Amer.              100  5 

New  Grenada 1,471  69 

Venezaela 532,534  17,104 

Brazil 7.033.300  292.664    3,067,072     126,325         180             9 

China 944.000  27.0*23         ..             .-                 133             5 

W.  ludies  generally.            15,015  346 

197,0:>1,8I0  0,659,543  10,977,312  840,939  706.217  48,664 

Candy  fm  Hanse  Towns.        1,007  126 

Candy  from  France.  . .          6,084  2.825 


8,291  3,951 
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2.— HISTORY  OF  BANKING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FROM  THE 
EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  WAR  OF  1812,  Etc. 

The  first  settlers  in  America  had  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gold  and  silver 
to  serve  as  a  circulating  medium.  Honce  other  materials,  such  as  tobacco  and 
corn,  were  in  some  of  the  states  occasionally  employed  as  money.  In  the  year 
1618,  Gov.  Argall,  of  Virginia,  ordered  *'  that  ail  goods  should  bje  sold  at  an  ad- 
vance of  25  percent,  and  tobacco  taken  in  payment  at  three  shillings  per  pounds  and 
not  more  or  less,  on  the  penalty  of  three  years'  servitude  to  the  Colony."  In  1641, 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  "  made  orders  about  payment  of  debts, 
setting  corn  at  the  usual  price,  and  making  it  payable  for  all  debts  which  should 
arise  after  a  time  prefixed."  In  1643  they  also  ordered  that  Wampomheag,  (an 
article  of  traffic  with  the  Indians,)  should  pass  current  in  the  payment  of  debts 
at  a  certain  fixed  price.  In  Virginia,  young  men  (and  old  ones  too)  bought 
vnves  payable  in  tobacco.  Maryland  also  passed  an  act  as  late  as  1732,  making 
tobacco  a  legal  tender  at  one  penny  a  pound,  and  corn  at  twenty  pence  per 
bushel. 

Afterwards  gold  and  silver  became  more  plentiful.  The  first  mint  was  es- 
tablished in  \faryland  in  1652,  and  coined  shillings,  sixpences  and  half- penny 
pieces.  In  1645  Virginia  prohibited  dealings  by  barter^  and  established  the 
Spanish  piece  of  eight,  at  six  shillings,  as  the  established  currency  of  that 
colony.  In  all  the  colonies  the  money  of  account  was  English,  but  the  coin 
was  chiefly  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  But  the  different  colonies  established 
different  values  to  the  dollar,  which  have  continued  to  this  day.  The  first  paper 
money  was  issued  by  Massachusetts  in  1690,  and  the  first  payable  bank  was 
established  in  South  Carolina  in  1762,  and  issued  £48,000  to  be  lent  at  interest, 
and  sunk  at  the  rate  of  £4,000  per  year.  Pennsylvania  first  issued  paper  money  in 
1723,  but  Virginia  does  not  appear  to  have  issued  any  paper  money  prior  to  the 
Revolutionary  War.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  money  was  issued  upon 
the  authority  of  (ingress.  The  money  was  called  Continental  money.  The  nrat 
issue  was  dated  May  10,  1775,  but  the  notes  were  not  actually  in  circulation 
until  the  following  August.  It  slowly  increased,  and  in  one  year  it  amounted 
to  $900,000.  No  sensible  depreciation  was  experienced  the  first  year  or  two, 
but  the  issues  began  to  increase,  and  it  finally  became  a  natural  consequence. 
In  April,  1778,  it  amounted  to  $30,000,000,  and  the  depreciation  was  as  6  to  1. 
About  this  time  the  alliance  with  France  was  made,  and  confidence  being  re- 
stored in  a  great  measure,  the  depreciation  was  only  as  4  to  1,  notwithstanding 
the  issues  had  inrrfa.vf</  to  845,000,000. 

From  April,  1778,  to  February,  1779,  the  issues  had  inbrcased  from  $35,000- 
000  to  SI  15,000,000;  and  the  depreciation  as  30  to  1. 

The  largest  amount  out  was  8200,000,000,  and  although  the  issues  were  dis- 
continued, and  a  part  was  absorbed  by  loan  officers  and  taxes,  yet  the  depreciation 
increased,  and  was,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1780,  as  80  to  1  ;  and  when  Con- 
gress, in  March  fi>llovving,  acknowledged  the  depreciation,  and  offered  to  ex- 
change the  old  for  the  new  paper  at  the  rate  of  40  to  1,  the  old  sunk  in  one  day 
to  nothing,  and  the  new  shared  the  same  fate. 

On  the  31st  May,  1781,  they  ceased  to  circulate  as  money,  but  were  after- 
wards bought  on  speculation,  at  various  prices,  varying  from  400  to  1,  up  to 
1000  fori. 

In  the  year  1781,  Congress  granted  a  charter  to  be  called  the  '*  Dank  of 
North  America."  It  was  accordinffly  established  in  Philadelphia,  and  com- 
menced business  on  January  7th,  1782.  The  charter  was  given  upon  the  ground 
that  it  would  olfer  assistance  to  the  states  in  carrj'ing  on  the  war.  It  proved 
very  profitable,  and  its  (earliest  dividends  ranjied  from  12  to  16  per  cent.  The 
state  government  repealed  its  charter  in  September.  1775,  upon  an  allegation 
that  the  bank  had  produced  evil  effects.  But  the  bank,  however,  continued  its 
business,  claiming  the  right  so  to  do  under  the  act  of  Congress.  In  1787  the 
bank  was  re-incorporated,  and  thus  continued — its  operations  being  confined  to 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  adopted  in  1789,  and  the  govern- 
ment was  soon  after  organized.      On  the  14th   December,    1790,  Alexander 
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Hamilton  reported  to  Congress  the  plan  of  a  bank.  The  bill  passed  in  Fcbrua- 
jy,  1791,  and  was  presented  to  Gen.  Washington  for  his  approval,  who,  after 
considerable  consultation  with  his  cabinet,  approved  it  25th  February,  1791. 
The  idea  of  this  institution  was  conceived  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  founder 
of  our  system  of  finance.  Its  continuance  was  limited  by  the  charter  to  the  4th 
March,  181 1,  at  which  time  it  expired,  as  Congress  refused  to  renew  the  charter. 

Its  capital  was  limited  to  10,000,000,  in  25,000  shares  of  $400  each,  payable 
one-fourth  in  gold  and  silver,  and  three-fourths  in  public  securities,  bearing  an 
interest  of  three  and  six  per  cent.  The  corporation  was  restricted  from  holding 
property  exceeding  815,000,000  in  value. 

The  subscriptions  were  filled  as  soon  as  opened.  The  government  taking 
6,000  shares,  equal  to  82,000,000  ;  and  the  bank  went  into  immediate  operation. 
The  stock,  a  large  part  of  which  was  held  abroad,  soon  rose  considerably  above 
par  ;  and  during  the  twenty  years'  continuance  of  its  charter,  the  average  annual 
dividend  amounted  to  S^  per  cent. 

In  June,  1812,  war  was  declared  against  England,  and  by  August  and  Septem- 
ber, 1814,  all  the  banks  South,  and  not  of  New-England,  had  suspended  specie 
payment.  The  cause  of  this  suspension  it  is  difficult  at  this  lapse  of  time  to 
luUy  understand.  But  the  following  are  probably  some  of  the  most  important. 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  in  1811,  our  country  was 
deprived  of  more  than  seven  millions  of  foreign  capital,  which  had  been  invested 
in  that  stock,  and  which  was  remitted  abroad  during  the  year  preceding  the 
war.  The  great  number  of  banks  which  were  established  throughout  the  inte- 
rior part  of  the  states,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  twenty,  did  not  create  new 
ca^tal,  but  withdrew  what  might  have  been  lent  to  government. 

The  fact,  also,  that  the  loans  made  to  government  during  the  war  were  from 
Che  Middle  States  principally,  is  important  in  this  connection ;  for  the  proceeds 
of  loans  (exclusive  of  treasury  notes  and  temporary  loans)  paid  into  the 
tnasory,  from  the  commencement  of  the  war  to  the  end  of  the  year  1814, 
amounted  to  841,000,000 ;  of  that  sum  : 

Eastern  States  lcnt....l 82,900,000 

New- York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  District  of  Colum- 
bia  35,790,000 

The  Southern  and  Western  States 2,320,000 

Total 841,010,000 

The  floating  debt  (not  including  the  above)  amounted  on  January  Ist,  1B51,  to 
eleven  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  about  four-fifths  of  what 
were  also  due  to  the  Middle  States.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  large  amount 
loaned  to  government  by  these  states  was  ad\anced  by  the  cities  of  New- York, 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  Another  cause  which  tended  to  the  suspension, 
ins  the  (sict  thai  lanrf  amounts  of  British  government  bills  were  sent  to  this 
country  from  Canada,  and  sold  at  a  di.scount  of  20  to  34  per  cent.  The  arennre 
depreciation  on  bank  bills  was  about  17  per  rent.,  the  banks  being  perfectly 
independent  of  e«ich  other,  and  refusing  to  take  each  other's  bills.  Coin  was 
onl  of  the  question.     Confusion  became  the  order  of  the  day. 

TaxcH  could  not  be  collected  by  the  government  without  great  difficulty.  The 
disorder  became  so  general  that  it  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
St4tes.     This  bank  went  into  operation  January  1,  1817. —  Wall-street  Journal. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MANUFACTURES. 

1.— THE  EMPIllE  OF  BRITISH  FACTORIES. 

MANUFACTUltlN'a    PKOGRESS    OF    (JKKAT    BRITAIN    IN    COTTON,   WOOL,    FLAX 

AND  LINEN,  SILK,  ETC.,  >VIT1I  PRODUCTIONS  AND  PERSONS    EMPLOYED. 

Retur;(s  have  jnst  been  publlsliorl,  in  compliance  with  au  order  of  tho  Hoate 
of  Commfins  of  the  15th  August,  1850,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pilkinston,  the 
member  for  Blackburn,  which  possesfl  very  groat  interest,  as  an  authentic  record 
of  several  of  the  most  important  branches  of  our  national  industry.  We  pub- 
lished in  our  last  the  Summaries  of  tho  Returns  under  each  branch  of  manufac- 
ture, for  thcUnitctl  Kini:dom,  together  with  a  Summary  of  the  whole;  and  ihii 
week  we  publish  the  details  of  the  same  for  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales, 
by  which  the  localities  of  the  various  manufactures  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom 
may  be  better  understood.  These  are  the  mr)8t  complete  series  of  returns  ever 
issued,  of  tho  number  and  power  of  tho  factories  in  the  textile  manufactures,  with 
tho  number,  age  and  sex  of  the  persons  employed  in  them.  They  are  not  in  ex- 
actly the  same  form  as  the  returns  made  in  183 1,  which  arc  to  be  found  in  the  V(h 
lume  of  "  Tables  of  Revenue.  Population,  and  Ct)mmerco"  for  that  year.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  compare  the  two  series  at  all  points.  But  in  the  most  impor- 
tant particulars  they  correspond,  and  thus  we  are  able  to  institute  a  comparison, 
and  to  show  the  remarkable  prr)gross  that  has  been  made,  in  the  space  of  sixteen 
years,  in  these  great  departments  of  industry.  To  a  very  conttiderable  prupor> 
tion  of  our  readers  it  will  bo  interesting  to  trace  the  advances  made  in  the 
branches  with  which  they  themselves  may  be  directly  or  indirectly  connected, 
and  to  compare  the  several  branches  among  each  other.  Ol  course,  these  re- 
turns apply  only  to  the  operations  carritid  on  in  factories,  and  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  tlin  Factory  Inspectors,  and  they  do  nor,  therefore,  include  the  auxiliary 
branches  of  the  manufactures,  such  as  hand-loom  weavers,  dyers,  manufacturers 
of  lace,  hosiery,  &c. 

We  shall  look  lirst  at  the  largest  branch  of  our  manufacturing  industry  under 
the  head  of  tho 

COTTON    FACTORIES,   UNITED   KINGDOM. 

In  1834  tho  numV>er  of  cotton  factories  was  1,301 ;  in  1850,  it  was  1,932;  in- 
crease, C'28  factories,  or  48  per  cent. 

In  the  h:m(lH  emi'loycd  tliiM-e  was  a  somewhat  proater  increase — namely,  from 
220.134  in  1834,  to  330.024  in  1 8.'»0 ;  increase,  110.700,  or  .'>0  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  the  steam  and  waterpovver  eni[)]oyed  in  the  cotton  mills  is 
much  greater.  These  particulars  are  nr)t  given  in  the  returns  published  by  tho 
Board  of  Trade  for  1834.  but  they  were  furni<li«Mi  by  the  Factory  Inspectors  to 
Mr.  Ell  ward  Baincs,  for  his  '•  History  of  the  Cottrui  M;inufacture,"  published  at 
the  beginning  of  1835,  and  we  extract  them  from  that  work.  (p.  304.)  In  1834, 
the  horse- power  was  30.853  of  steam,  and  10,203  of  water — total,  41.05(>  horse- 
power. In  1850,  the  horse-power  was  7 1,005  of  steam,  and  11,550  of  water- 
total,  82,555;  being  an  increase  of  100  per  cent. 

The  number  of  spindles  used  in  the  cotton  manufactures  was  not  given  in  any 
returns  of  the  Factory  Inspectors  in  1834  ;  but  it  wiw  estimated  by  Mr.  K.  Raines, 
on  a  comparison  of  the  autlif)ritieH  of  i3urn,  Kennedy,  »fcc..  at  0.333,000,  (p.  383.) 
In  1850,  the  number  was  20.!»77,017  ;  bring  an  increase  of  102  percent. 

The  number  of  j)ower-looms  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Baines,  in  1834,  at  100,- 
000  ;  it  is  given  in  1850  as  240.G27  ;  increase,  140,fi27,  or  150  per  cent.  In  1034 
there  were  believwl  to  bo  250,000  hand-loom  weavers;  we  have  no  means  of 
staling  the  number  in  1850. 

The  import  «if  cotton  wool  inrreased  from  303.fi5fi.837  lbs.  in  1833.  to  7i>5,469,- 
008  lbs.  in  18  10  ;  being  an  increase  of  451,812.103  lbs.,  or  148  p«r  cent.* 

Th»is,  n't  might  have  been  expected  from  the  impnivtrments  in  machinery,  and 
the  speeding  of  the  machines  since  1834,  the  increase  in  the  hands  employed  is 
le.ss  than  tho  increase  in  tln^  steam  and  water  power,  or  in  the  spindles,  and  this 

*  In  thin  and  all  die  Bubsct{U(7nt  coinjtnriMnnii  uf  imports.  Jcc,  wo  uke  the  years  1833 
and  184!),  in  order  to  have  an  interval  of  stxiern  years,  which  is  tlic  interval  between  the 
Factory  Returns ;  the  trade  accounts  for  the  year  J  850  are  not  yet  made  up. 
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•gain  ia  less  than  the  increase  in  the  cotton  wool  consumed.  The  increase  of 
hands  has  been  50  per  cent.,  of  steam  and  waterpower  100  percent.,  of  spindles 
10*2  per  cent.,  of  power-looms  150  per  cent.,  and  of  cotton-wool  consumed,  148 
percent.  Thus  the  extent  of  the  manufacture  has  immensely  increased;  but, 
owing  to  the  mechanical  improvements,  the  productiveness  of  each  workman, 
■nd  of  the  machinery,  has  increased  far  more ;  of  course,  the  consumer  gains 
greatly  by  the  reduction  ihut  necessarily  takes  place  in  the  price  of  the  manufac- 
tured article ;  the  consumption  increases,  and  this  reacts  upon  and  increases  the 
nwDofacture. 
We  give  the  particulars  in  a  tabular  form : — 

locreBse 
In  1834.  lu  1850.  per  cent. 

Milla 1,304 1,032 48 

Penons  employed 220.134 330,024 60 

Steam-power,  (horses) 30.853 71.005  \ 

Water-power,    (do.) 10,203 11..550  ] ^"" 

Spindles 9,333,000 20,077,017 102 

Power-looms. 100.000 240,627 l.'iO 

Cotton  wool, imiwrted, lbs 303,650,837... 755,409,008 148 

The  principal  seats  of  the  cotton  manufacture  are  shown  by  the  numbera  of 
betory  operatives  in  ditferent  counties.  Out  of  the  whole  number  of  330,924, 
there  are  found  215.983  in  LiuR-ahhire,  35,772  in  Cheshire,  18,691  in  Yorkshire! 
SS.759  in  Lanarkbhirc.  and  7,884  in  Kenfrewshiro;  the  rest  are  scattered  over 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

WOOLLEN    AND   WORSTED    FACTORIBS. 

In  1834,  these  two  brniiches  of  manufacture,  which  are  kindred,  yet  distinct, 
were  nut  togetlior  under  the  general  head  of  **  wool."  They  are  now  given  se- 
pvately.  In  1844,  there  were  1,322  mills;  in  1850.  there  were  1497  woollen 
mills,  imd  501  worsted  mills — total,  1.993;  increase  076  mills,  or  51  per  cent. 

The  hands  employed  were,  in  11531,  71,274;  in  1850,  there  wore  74.413  cm- 
ployed  in  the  woolli.-n  milU,  and  79,737  in  the  worsted  mills — total,  154,100  ;  in- 
crease, 32,906  lmnd.4,  or  116  percent. 

There  is  no  document  or  authority,  so  far  us  wo  know,  giving  the  steam  or 
water-power  of  the  mills  or  the  number  of  sfiindles  eniploved,  in  either  branch 
of  this  manufacture,  in  1C3  1.  The  qanntity  of  fonMizn  and  colonial  shcop'rt  wool 
retained  for  homeeonsumption  in  1033  was  39,005.620  lbs. ;  in  1319.  the  (immtity 
imported  was  75.100,{{33  lbs  of  sheo|)'s  wool,  and  1.655.300  lbs.  Alpnca  wool — 
total.  76.750,133  lbs. ;  of  which  12.321.415  lbs.  sheep's  wool,  and  126.032  Iba. 
Alpaca  wool  wa4  re-ex p«irtc(l, — Icjivins  lor  hf)nio  consumption,  61,305,1136  Ibi.  of 
both  kinds.  Increase  since  1JJ33,  25.239,016  lbs.,  or  64  per  cent.  Thero  are  no 
materials  for  Ptatinj^  tho  «|ii:uitity  of  llritJBh  wf)ol  consiinieil  at  the  two  periods. 
Mr.  M'Culloch  eMim.ite**  the  (jufiiitity  of  British  wool  used  annually,  (eight  or 
ten  yearssince,)  at  1 10. 000. 000  lbs. ;  but  wo  cannot  offer  any  opinion  on  tho  com- 
parative quantities  in  11133  and  181!) ;  though  it  may  be  said  that  the  increase  can- 
Dot  be  anything  approaching  to  tho  increnst)  in  foreign  nnd  colonial  wool. 

It  app<'ars,  then,  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  mills  in  the  woollen  and 
wurst«xi  manufactures  since  1031,  is  51  percent. ;  the  incren.te  in  the  bunds  cm- 
ployed  1 16  per  cent. ;  and  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  foreign  and  colonial 
iheep^s  w«wl,  which  fornKS  less  thin  one  half  the  wool  consumed,  is  G\  per  cent. 

We  give  the  facts  in  the  tabular I'orni  thus; — 

In  1*31.      < In  ie.10. ,  Incm^i! 

WoulloD.         Wur>lf(i.         TuUl.  perct. 

Mills 1.322 1.4»7 .'iOl 1.993 51 

Persons  emphiyed 7 1 .274 ... 74.443 79.737 ....  15 1, UIO 116 

JJle<im-Power  (horses) — 13.155 9.390 23.3  15 — 

Water-Power,  (do.) — 3.639 1.625 10.300 — 

Spindles —...1,595.278....  JJ75.8.30..2.471,103 — 

Power liNims — 9.439 32,617....  42,056 — 

For.  and  Col.  wrxjl  consum- 
ed;   lbs. 39,066,620 64.305,636 04 
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The  woollen  mills  are  scattered  over  a  greater  namber  of  couoties  in  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  than  any  other  description  of  millA  :  but  of  74,4'I3  banda 
employed,  there  are  found  40,6 11  in  Yorkshire.  8,816  iu  Lancashire,  6,043  in  Gloa- 
cestershire,  2,807  iu  Wiltshire,  and  2,175  in  Somersetshire. 

Of  the  worsted  mills,  by  very  far  the  largest  number  are  in  Yorkshire.  Out  of 
79,737  hands  employed,  70,905  are  iu  this  county,  chiefly  in  the  parishes  of  Brad- 
ford. Halifax.  Keighley,  and  Bingley. 

The  increase  that  has  taken  place  in  the  worsted  manafactore  since  1834|  has 
been  much  greater  than  in  the  woollen  manufacture. 

FLAX  AND  LI!(F.N'  FACTORIES. 

In  1834  there  were  347  flax  mills;  in  1850,  there  were  393 ;  increase  46,  or 
12  per  cent. 

Uiii  the  hands  employed  were  33,283  in  1334,  and  68,434  in  1850;  increase, 
35,151,  ur  IU5  percent. 

The  niw  material  imported,  flax  and  tow,  or  codila  of  flax  and  hemp,  was  in 

1833,  1,159.633  cwts.:  oud  in  1850  it  was  1,800,786  cwts;  increase,  677,153 

cwts.,  or  00  per  cent. 

Inemie 
In  1934.  In  1850.  pcresnt. 

Mills 347 398 12 

Persons  employed 33.2a3 63,434 105 

Steam-power  (horses). — 10,905....... — 

Water-power  (horses) — 3,387 — 

Spindles — 965,031 — 

Tow^cr-looms — 1,141.... — 

Flax,  iScc.,  imported,  (cwts.) 1,129,633 1,800,786 60 

In  this  manufacture  both  Scotland  and  Ireland  have  the  advantage  over  Eng- 
land; wherea9,  in  1834,  England  had  nearly  as  many  hands  employed  in  the 
trade  as  both  Scutliuid  and  Ireland.  In  England,  out  of  19,001  hands  employed, 
11,515  arc  in  Yorkshire,  and  2.724  in  Lancashire.  In  Scotland,  out  of  28.313 
handtt  employed,  10,204  are  in  Forfarshire,  4,300  in  Fifeshire,  and  2,899  in  Aber- 
deen. In  Ireland,  out  of  21,121  hands  employed,  11,657  are  in  Antrim,  (  Bellast.) 
and  4.330  in  Down.  The  soil  of  Ireland  appears  to  be  peculiarly  favorable  to  the 
linen  manufacture,  which  has  existed  in  Ulster  for  centuries.  Until  lately,  bow- 
ever,  the  spinning  by  machinery  was  chiefly  carried  on  iu  England  anc*  Scotland ; 
but  an  amazing  start  has  been  made  in  Ireland  in  this  respect ;  in  1834  only  3,681 
hands  were  employed  in  flax  iniiU  in  Ireland,  and  in  1850  the  number  was 
21,121 ;  being  an  increase  of  17,440  hands,  or  4.74  per  cent,  in  sixteen  years. 

SILK    FACTORIES, 

In  1834  the  number  of  silk  mills  was  203  ;  iu  1850  it  is  277  ;  increase  14  millit 
or  5  per  cent. 

The  number  of  bands  empl«>yed  was  30.682  in  1834,  and  42,544  in  1850;  in- 
crease, 1 1,802  hands,  or  39  per  cent. 

The  (jimntity  of  waste  ^ilk  retained  for  home  consumption  in  1833  was  4,417,- 
627  lbs.,  and  in  1350  it  was  4,518,132  lbs. ;  increase,  100.504  lbs.,  or  2  per  cent. 
The  import  of  thrown  silk  was  229,1 19  lbs.  iu  1833,  and  614,089  lbs.  in  1849  ;  in- 
crease, 108  per  cent. 

In  1S34.  Iu  1850.       Inc.  per  cent. 

MilU 263 277 5 

Persons  employed 30.082 42.544 39 

Steam-|K)wer  (horses) — 2,858 — 

Water-power     (do.) — 853 — 

Spindles — 1,225.500 — 

Power-looms — 6.092 — 

Silk  (raw)  imported,  lbs 4,417.627 4,518.132 2 

Oo.  (thrown)  do 229,119 614,089 168 

The  chief  seats  of  the  silk  factories  are  in  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  Derbjshirei 
Warwickshire  and  Yorkshire. 
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GENERAL    6UMMABT. 

The  view  given  of  oar  manufactariog  indnstry,  in  the  several  departments  of 
oar  textile  manufiictures,  by  comparing  the  returns  of  1350  with  those  of  1834, 
ii  extremely  satisfactory.  The  number  of  mills  has  increased,  within  the  last  six- 
teen yean,  from  3,236  to  4,330,  or  34  per  cent. ;  and  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  them  from  355,373  to  596,082 ;  being  an  addition  of  240,709  operatives, 
or  68  per  cent. 

In  England  and  Wales,  the  persons  employed  were  295,629  in  1834,  and  495,- 
707  in  1850 ;  being  an  increase  of  200.078,  or  67  per  cent. 

In  Scotland,  thejpersnns  employed  were  50,180  in  1834,  and  75,688  in  1850; 
being  an  increase  of  25,508,  or  51  per  cent. 

In  Ireland,  the  persons  employed  were  9,564  in  1834,  and  24,687  in  1850 ;  be- 
ing ao  increase  of  15,123,  or  158  percent. 

PEESONS   EMPLOYED  IN    M1LL». 

Increaae 
In  1834.     In  1850.     per  cent. 

Id  England  and  Wales 295.629.... 495,707 67 

In  Scotland 50.180 75,688 51 

Inlreknd 9,564 24,637 158 


Total 355,373...  596,082 68 

MILLS    IN   THE   UNITED   KINGDOM,    1850. 

Eojrland  and  Scotland.  Ireland.  TotaL 

Walei. 

Milb 3,699 550 91 4,330 

Spindlea 22,859,010  ....2,250,408... 532,303. .25,638,716 

Fowei^looms 272,586 28,811 2,517 298,916 

Moving  power. .. 

Steam  (horses) 91,610 13,857 2,646 103,113 

Water  (do.) 18,214 0,004 1,8G0 26,104 

The  entire  moving  power  of  steam  and  water,  is  e<[nal  to  134,217  horses,  wliich, 
reckoning  the  power  of  h  horse  to  be  equal  to  5|  men,  shows  an  aggregate  me- 
chanical power  used  in  the  textile  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom  equal  to 
738.103  men.  If  we  add  the  596,032  human  beings  emploved  in  directing  this 
machinery,  it  would  appear  that  the  factories  of  the  kingdom  employ  a  ^owcr 
equal  to  1,334.275  persons,  besides  ministering  to  the  support  of  many  hundred 
thousands  of  persons  in  dependent  and  auxiliary  branches  of  mauul'actnro  and 
trwie. 

Only  one  other  point  calls  for  attention — namely,  the  ages  and  sexes  of  the  fac- 
tory operatives.  In  1"34  ilirtre  were  under  13  years  of  age  27,774  boys  and 
19.681  girls — total  56.455  ;  in  1850,  there  were  under  13  years  21,137  boys,  and 
83,638  girls — total,  30,775;  showiunf  a  decrease  of  6.637  boys,  and  9,043  girls — 
total  15,680,  or  28  per  cent.  The  eflect  of  tlie  Factory  Acts  has,  therefore,  been 
greatly  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  juvenile  labor  in  the  mills.  This  is  considered 
by  some  an  advantage ;  but  in  order  to  be  sure  of  that,  we  ought  to  know  how 
the  children  who  are  excluded  from  the  mills,  are  employed  or  engaged.  The 
nmber  of  males  from  13  to  18  years  of  nge,  was  43,4u2  in  1834,  and  67,864  in 
1850;  increase,  24,382,  or  56  percent. 

In  1834,  the  number  of  females  from  13  to  13  years  of  age  was  64.726,  and 
above  18  years  of  age,  103,411 — total,  163.137.  In  1850  no  distinction  wa* 
made,  as  all  females  above  13  years  of  age  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations; 
their  number  was  329,577 ;  showing  an  increase  above  1834  of  161,440,  or  96 
percent. 

The  number  of  males  above  18  years  of  age  was  87,299  in  1834,  and  157,866 
ia  1850  ;  showing  an  increase  of  70,567,  or  81  per  cent. 

There  has.  therefore,  been  a  decrease  of  23  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  children 
employed  between  1834  and  1850 :  an  increase  of  56  per  cent,  in  males  from  13 
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to  18  years  of  age;  an  increase  of  96  per  cent,  in  females  above  13  years  of  age; 
and  an  increase  of  81  per  cent,  in  the  male  adults.  Balance  of  increase  on  tbe 
aggregate,  G8  per  cent. 

PERSONS    XMPLOTED    IN   MILL3,    1834   AND    1850. 

Increase  or 
Id  1834.     In  1850.       decrease 

per  ccnL 

Children  under  13  years  of  age 56.455 40,775 28  decrease 

Males  from  13  to  18 43, 48*2 67.864 56  increase 

Females  above  13 168,137 3'29.577 96  decrease 

Males  above  13 37,299 157,866 8J  increase 


355.373.. ..596,082 63  increase 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  are  the  two  great  manufacturing  coimties,  and  the 
following  are  the  number  and  classes  of  factory  operatives  found  in  them  respec- 
tively : — 

Operatives  in  In  Lancashire.  In  Yorkshire. 

Cottcm  mills 215.983 18.091 

'  Woollen  do 8,816 40.611 

Worsted  do 1,821 70,905 

Flax         do 2,724 11,515 

Silk  do 8,208 1,638 


237,552  143,410 

It  may  throw  some  additional  light  on  the  progress  of  our  manufactures  and 
commerce,  if  we  state  that,  in  the  year  1833,  the  real  or  declared  value  of  British 
and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  exported,  was  £39,667,347,  and  in  1849,  it 
was  £58,848,042— increase  £19,130,695.  or  49  nor  cent. 

The  shipping  engaged  in  x\w  foreign  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1833,  was 
2,648,841  tons  entered  iuwai-ds,  and  in  1849,  it  was  6,071,269  tons— increase, 
3,422,423  tons,  or  125  per  cent. 

Thus  our  manufactures  and  commerce  are  advancing  together;  and  all  th» 
figures  wc  have  given  afford  a  very  gratifying  view  of  the  industrial  reaourcet 
aiul  prospects  of  the  country. — Leeds  Mercury. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

1.— SUGAR  PLANTING. 

It  is  the  impression  of  many  of  the  best  planters  in  this  parish,  that  cane 
planted  six  feet  apart,  and  a  single  stalk  in  the  rows,  is  quite  a  sufficiency  of 
plants  to  the  ground — I  mean,  of  course,  when  the  }>lant  is  perfectly  sound.  But 
It  may  be  asked  with  much  show  of  reason,  why.  if  this  is  the  case — and  plant 
cane  so  vitally  imiK>rtant — is  cane  so  frecpiently  planted  double,  and  even  triple  in 
the  row  ?  The  reasons  ore  the  following: — In  the  first  place,  two  thirds  of  the 
planting  of  cane  is  ontruAtcd  to  overseers,  who,  from  want  of  experience,  do  not 
really  know  the  nature  of  the  cane  plant.  And,  again,  much  of  the  reputatiim 
of  the  overseer  depends  upon  the  appearance  of  the  cane  in  the  spring,  when 
nothing  makes  it  look  so  nattering  as  a  very  thick  stand. 

The  overseer,  or  manager,  therefore,  insists  on  tlie  thick  planting,  and  in  spite 
of  the  greater  experience  and  better  judgment  of  his  employer,  in  nine  casea 
out  of  ton,  gets  his  own  way.  They  are  well  called  managers,  as  they  oversee 
the  negmes  and  manage  their  employer. 

Besides  the  very  natural  desire  which  every  overseer  has  to  have  his  crop  look 
well  in  tlie  spring,  a  thick  stand  is  the  first  thing  which  strikes  any  one  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  a  plant,  and  uufortunatfly  a  large  portion  of  the  overseers  are 
either  young  men,  or  men  who  have  been  accustomed  to  cultivate  other  thinga— 
■uch  as  rice,  wheat,  cotton,  or  com,  to  which  cultivation  the  quantity  of  seed  ia 
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of  no  conseqneDce ;  nnd  the  Htaml  of  the  lant  two,  cotton  and  corn,  is  afterwards 
regalated  by  the  procefts  of  thinning — a  thinjur  impracticable  wiih  the  cnne  plant, 
or  all  the  principles  of  agriculture*,  after  gelling  the  grain  or  seed,  or  plant  np, 
the  most  important  is  the  regulation  of  the  proper  distance.  If  too  wide  apart 
for  the  nature  of  the  plant,  some  ground  is  lost;  but  if  too  close,  tlic  whole  crop 
is  deteriorated.     Let  any  one  leave  cabbage,  mustard  or  turnips  too  thick  on  the 


higher  than  four  inches.  The  larger  and  more  succulent  the  plant  is,  the  greater 
the  distance  required  to  be  left  between  the  shoots.  What  plant  can  tlicu  re- 
qaire  more  than  the  su^ar  cane — a  plant  throwing  forth  a  quantity  of  vegetation 
prooounced  by  Humboldt  to  be  unequaled  by  any  oilier — and,  indeed,  when  we 
reflect  that,  from  six  to  eight  thousand  gallons  of  juice  must  have  been  obtained 
from  some  acres  of  the  soil  of  Louisiana,  we  can  well  believe  it.  And  yet  this 
plant  ia  allowed  to  grow  in  the  row  about  four  times  as  thick  as  Indian  corn — a 
plant  not  yielding  a  tenth  or  twentieth  part  of  its  juice — and  a  reed  alvo  which 
we  know  is  dwarfed  and  rendered  altogether  unfruitful  by  being  left  too  thick. 
Of  this  fact,  however,  you  cannot  convince  a  child  or  a  negro — and,  year  after 
▼ear,  Coffy  leaves  five  and  six  stalks  in  a  place  instead  of  two,  and,  year  after  year, 
ois  coru  fires,  and  makes  him  nothing  but  imbbins.  Corn  nnd  cane  are  both  reirds 
reqairing  the  same  cultivation,  and  secreting,  to  a  gre:it  degree,  the  same  vegeta« 
ble  principles.  There  has  been  this  season  great  complaints  of  the  want  of  seed 
cane,  nnd  yet  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  the  seed  cnne  planted  in  this 
parish  bad  been  planted  at  proper  distances  in  the  row,  and  between  the  rows, 
the  quantity  of  sugar  made  from  it  would  have  been  at  least  double.  I  a^ked  a 
planter  some  time  since  what  he  would  do  if  ho  saw  his  overseer  hauling  hnlf  of 
bis  seed  cane  to  the  btiyou,  and  coolly  throwing  it  in.     His  reply  was — **  I  would 

dismiss  the  d d  fool  on  the  instant."     ••  Well,"  replied   I,  "he  is  doing  far 

worse  with  your  plants,  f()r  he  is  putting  them  triple  in  the  row ;  he  will  ihus  ro- 
qoire  thrice  the  proper  quantity  of  hauling  from  the  mat ;  thrice  the  time  of 
planting  or  dropping;  not  get  a  better  stand :  (for  it  is  a  fact  that  three  canes 
planted  together  seldom  produce  mure  good  eyes  than  one  good  cane,  from  the 
■oil  not  bciu^  able  to  lie  as  close  up  to  tiie  plant,  bud  thus  produce  that  curious 
▼egetative  stimulus  afTorded  by  the  close  contact  of  the  earth  to  the  ^et-d,  well 
known  to  all  men  of  any  experi<»nce  in  vegetable  physiology.)  exhaust  the  laud 
more  by  producing  hard  woody  fibte  instead  of  juice;  and,  after  all,  not  uihUo 
as  much  sugar  to  the  acre,  and  of  an  inferior  quality."  Now.  as  vouchers  that 
the  above  statements  are  facts,  I  could  give  the  authority  of  many  of  our  best 
living  planters — and  more  especially  ihrte  of  the  very  beat  (universally  acknow- 
ledged as  such)  of  this  parish — alas  !  now  no  more.  The  late  Agricol  Fusel ier, 
the  late  Honore  Carlin,  and  the  laic  Charles  (iravemberg. 

As  a  general  rule,  cane  should  be  planted  six  or  seven  feet  apart,  and  the  thick- 
ness in  the  row  graduated  by  the  capacity  of  the  soil;  for  the  common  |)rairio 
coil,  a  single  cane  is  sutlicient;  the  wood  lunds  vvill  support  one  and  a  half,  and 
•ome  of  them  two.  Il  is  a  good  plan  in  new  land  to  plant  two  rows  of  cane  and 
two  of  corn  alt<;rna!ely;  but  it  does  not  suit  old  ground,  where,  in  fact,  the  rows 
ongfat  to  be  somewhat  narrower,  so  as  to  8h:ide  the  earth,  the  sooner  to  prevent 
the  too  rapid  evaporation  of  the  moisture  during  the  burning  summer  niontlis, 
f  endering  the  cane  hard  and  juicelcss. 

I  can  remember  when  the  cane  was  planted  two  feet  apart,  nnd  double  in  tho 
row.  In  a  wet  season  il  could  not  be  cultivated,  and  the  cane  grew  not  much 
higher  than  the  cn)p  grass  that  sprung  np  with  it.  Tiie  f(<llowing  calculniions 
mar  ser^-e  to  show  tho  planter  the  small  numixT  of  large  succulent  cnni;  that  is 
nqaired  to  make  a  hogshead  of  sugar:  A  cane  six  feet  six  inches  in  height,  and 
tboat  seven  inches  in  diameter,  will  weigh  some  six  or  heven  pounds,  nnd  yield 
one  half  gallon  of  juice.  One  gallon  of  good  juice  will  make  a  pound  of  sugar, 
nearly  so — it  does  it  ersily  in  the  West  Indieo — so  that  it  only  recpiirrs  2.000 
canes  lo  make  1,000  weight  of  sn<;ar.  Thus  4,000  canes  on  an  acre  would  give 
2,000  weight :  this  taking  the  n)w~s  at  six  feet,  would  not  require  as  much  as  two 
canes  to  the  foot. 

i  feei  confident,  Mr.  Editor,  in  advancing  the  above  opinions,  as  to  the  frequent 
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great  waste  of  plant  cane,  from  many  experiments  of  my  own,  and  from  the  opi- 
nioDB  of  the  very  best  planters  with  whom  1  have  been  acquainted. 

A  Creole  Plantkb.. 

2.— MODE  OF  PLANTING  COTTON. 

There  are  as  many  diScrent  ideas  about  the  culture  of  cotton  as  there  are  va< 
rieties  of  the  plant.  We  have  ah*eady  published  the  plans  of  two  successful 
planters,  and  we  present  below  the  plan  of  a  Mississippi  planter.  We  wish  to 
collect  information  on  this  important  subject  from  every  quarter,  that  in  the  mul- 
titude of  suggestions  we  may  ultimately  arrive  at  truth.  We  invite  planters  to 
correspond  with  us  as  to  their  plans  and  results. — Soil  of  the  SotUh, 

1  will  now  give  my  mode  of  preparing  land,  and  cultivating  cotton,  which  I 
have  tried  fur  several  years.  Atter  pursuing  different  plans,  I  have  fallen  back 
on  the  old  one  as  the  best.  About  the  middle  of  January  or  1st  of  February,  I 
commence  tlirowing  four  furrows  together  with  a  turning  plow — rows,  of  course, 
laid  oif  agreeably  to  the  streagth  ot  the  land ;  about  the  last  of  March,  I  com> 
mence  turning  out  the  middles,  which  makes  the  ridge  complete  and  new  nearly 
to  the  top ;  from  the  5th  to  the  10th  of  April,  I  plant,  by  opening  the  ridge  with 
a  very  small  sc(M>ter,  covering  with  a  wooden  harrow,  which  leaves  the  whole 
ridge  clean  and  clear  of  clods.  About  the  time  half  the  seed  make  their  appear- 
auce  alxtve  the  ground,  J  put  every  hand  to  scraping  it  out  with  the  hoes.  I  ge- 
nerally finish  in  ten  days,  or  two  weeks  at  furthest,  Meanwhile,  I  work  out 
my  corn,  and  then  return  to  my  cotton  with  turning  plows,  and  bar  it  ofiT;  follow 
with  the  hoes,  chop  through,  leaving  about  two  stalks  in  a  place,  and  take  all  the 
grass  from  the  drills,  the  plows  covering  up  all  in  the  middles.  I  then  return  to 
my  corn,  and  work  it  out.  By  this  time  my  cotton  is  large  enough  to  receive 
dirt.  1  put  the  mould-board  to  the  cotton,  and  throw  the  dirt  back,  and  plow 
out  the  middles,  following  with  the  hoes ;  thin  it  very  nearly  to  a  stand,  and  cover 
up  what  grass  there  may  be  left  in  the  drill  by  the  plows.  Thenceforward  I 
manage  it  according  to  the  season.  If  dry,  I  run  sweeps  until  laid  by ;  if  wet,  I 
endeavor  to  keep  my  ridges  well  up  with  the  turning  plows,  so  as  to  keep  the  vra- 
ter  drained  from  the  cotton.  About  the  first  of  August  I  top  it,  wet  or  dir,  which 
I  consider  a  great  advantage,  checking  the  growth  of  the  stalk,  causing  the  forma 
to  stick  better,  and  bolls  to  mature  sooner. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  suggest  to  all  those  pretending  to  cultivate  eighteen  and 
twenty  acres  to  the  hand,  to  "drop  six  or  eight  acres,  and  sow  it  in  oats  for  their 
stock,  which  will  answer  a  double  puri)ose — resting  their  land,  and  keeping  their 
mules,  cows,  and  year  old  hogs  in  good  order,  (giving  them  salt,)  until  frost.  My 
out  field  is  as  valuable  to  me  as  the  same  land  would  be  iu  com. 

I  omitted  to  say,  in  its  place,  that  in  scraping  my  cotton  out  with  hoes,  it  gave 
my  team  a  good  resting  spell,  very  much  needed  about  that  time. 

Yours,  &c., 

E.  Jknkikb. 

Choctaw  CjUHly,  Mi»$.,  Jan.,  1851, 

3.— TOPPING  COTTON— EXPEllIMENT  11. 

Topped  two  rows  and  skipped  two,  throughout— in  all  thirty-six  rows,  144 
yards  long. 

TupptMl.  Untopped. 

First  picking J25  pounds 134  pounda. 

Second 80         ** 86         " 

Third 42        " 43         '* 

Last 11        " 9^      " 

Total 258 272^ 

258 

Showing 114  pounds 

diflferenco  in  favor  of  not  topping.     Which  is  about  5.3  per  cent,  lost  by  topping. 
The  season  from  the  time  of  topping  until  the  crop  was  matured  was  dry. 
The  cotton  was  picked  over  once  iu  August,  before  the  rowi  Ibr  experiment 
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were  Stacked  off,  and  as  [  had  no  confidence  in  ^he  accaracy  of  the  resalt,  I  ex- 
cluded it  from  the  account  given  above. 

lo  looking  over  my  communication  of  last  year,  I  perceive  that  the  difference 
per  cent,  wua  calculated  upon  the  tchole  amount  of  cotton  in  the  experiment, 
when  it  should  have  been  calculated  upon  the  largest  of  the  two  amounlt  in  each 
experiment.  When  calculated  properly,  the  difference  per  cent,  would  be  in  the 
first  experiment  2.55  per  cent.,  iustead  of  *'  1.3  per  cent.,'*  and  in  the  last  (the 
one  of  1849)  1.9  per  cent,  instead  of  '*  0.96  per  cent." 

In  the  experiments  for  the  years  1848  and  1849,  the  cotton  u as  topped  the 
10th  of  August.  Thinking  that  this  was  too  late,  I  topped  in  the  experiment  of 
1850,  the  15th  of  July.  The  loss  was  more  than  in  1849  in  proportion  of  5.3  to 
1.9  per  cent. 

In  1849,  the  *'  season  was  very  wet,"  and  there  was  a  loss  of  1.9  per  cent.  In 
1850,  the  season  was  "very  dry,"  and  there  was  a  loss  of  5.3  per  cent.  Now, 
nr,  I  am  satisfied  that  a  planter  not  only  loses  his  labor  in  toppiug,  but  loses  from 
two  to  six  per  cent.,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  seasou.  I  shall  not, 
however,  cease  experimenting,  but  continue  for  several  vears  to  come,  should  I 
live,  and  hope  that  others  may  be  induced  to  make  similar  experiments,  and  let 
the  planting  public  know  the  result.     I  would  again  insist  upon  accuracy. 

One  friend  wrote,  asking  me  to  pull  of!  the  suckers,  saying  that  he  had  been 
greatly  benefited  by  topping  cotton  in  Stewart  county,  and  pulling  off  all  the 
nckers.  I  did  not  do  this,  as  I  knew  that  southern  [ilanters  would  not  take  this 
trouble,  for  it  would  require  quite  as  much  labor  as  to  pick  the  cotton  after  it  was 
open. 

The  friend  alluded  to  spoke  of  the  latitude  of  Athens,  supposing,  doubtless, 
that  the  experiments  were  made  in  or  near  that  place.  My  family  residence  is 
in  Athens,  but  my  planting  interest  is  in  the  upper  part  of  Crawford  county, 
■boot  a  degree  and  a  half  below  Athens,  in  latitude  32  deg.  30  m. 

Williams  Kuthebford,  Jr. 

Crawford  County,  Jan.  9,  1851. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

1.— THE  DISEASES  OF    NEGRO KS— PULMONARY  CONGESTIONS. 

PNEUMONIA,  Jcc. 

No.  ii.* 

Ojte  of  the  most  formidable  complaints  among  negroes,  more  fat'il  than  any 
other,  is  congestion  of  the  lungs ;  or,  what  Eunmeau  writers  would  call  ialso 
plenrisy,  or  peri-pneuniouiu  notha.  It  is  often  called  cold  plague,  t^'plius  pneu- 
mouia,  bilious  pleurisy,  «&«.,  according  to  its  particular  type  and  the  circumstances 
ittending  it;  sometimo:*  the  head  complains  more  tliun  any  other  part,  and  it  then 
beara  the  misnomer.  "  head  pleurisy."  It  occurs,  mr^tly,  in  winter  and  spring, 
but  is  met  with  at  every  season  of  tho  year,  when  cold  nights  succeed  to  warm 
days.  It  is  more  common  among  tiioso  who  sleep  in  open  houses,  without  sutli- 
cient  fires  to  keep  them  warm  and  comfortable.  It  is  seldom  observed  among 
negroes  who  inhabit  log  cabins,  with  cemented  or  clay  floors,  or  warm  houses 
made  of  brick,  or  any  material  to  exclude  the  cold  wind  and  uir.  The  frame 
houses,  with  open  weather-boarding  and  loose  iloors,  admitting  air  both  at  the 
udes  and  from  Ijelow,  are  buildings  iurmed  in  ignorance  of  the  peculiar  physiolo- 
gical laws  of  the  negro's  organization,  and  are  the  fruitful  sources  of  many  of  his 
most  dangerous  diseases. 

Want  of  sufFiciont  fires  and  warm  blankets,  is  also  another  cause  of  thoracic 

complaints.     The  negro's  lungs,  except  when  the  body  is  warmed  by  exercise, 

»re  very  sensitive  to  the  impressions  of  cold  air.     When  not  working  or  taking 

exercise,  they  always  crowd  nniund  a  fire,  even  in  c«>mpiiratively  warm  weather, 

ind  seem  to  take  a  positive  pleasure  in  breathing  heated  air  and  warm  buiokc.   In 


*  By  Dr.  Cartwright,  of  New-Orlcans. 
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cold  weather,  insteail  of  Rleening  with  their  feet  to  the  fire,  as  all  other  kindi  of 
people  «l(),  whether  civilizea  or  savage,  they  turn  their  head  to  the  fire— evi- 
deDtly  for  the  satisfaction  of  inhaling  warm  air,  as  congenial  to  their  lungs,  in  re- 
pose, as  it  is  to  infants.  In  bed,  wiien  disposing  themselves  for  sleep,  the  ^ouug 
and  old,  male  and  female,  instinctively  cover  their  heads  and  faces,  as  if  to  insure 
the  inhalation  of  warm,  impure  air,  loaded  with  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapor. 
The  natural  effect  of  tliis  practice  is,  imperfect  atmospherization  of  the  blo<Kl — 
one  of  the  heaviest  chains  that  binds  the  negro  to  slavery.  In  treating,  therefore, 
their  pulmonary  affections,  the  important  fjct  should  be  taken  into  consideration, 
that  coU  air  is  inimical  to  the  lungs  of  healthy  negroes  when  the  body  is  in  repose 
and  not  heated  by  exercise,  and  conseouently  more  prejudicial  in  the  diseases  of 
thoso  organs.  A  small,  steady  fire,  a  close  room,  and  plenty  of  thick  blanket  cov- 
erinsr,  aided  with  hot  stimulating  teas,  are  very  essential  means  in  the  treatment 
of  the  pulmonary  congestions  to  which  their  lungs  are  so  prone.  An  accurate 
diagnosis,  whether  the  complaint  be  a  mere  congestion,  pleuritis  or  ]»ueumouia, 
is  not  of  much  practical  importance  in  the  first  instance,  because,  whether  it  be 
one  or  the  other,  warm  air  is  equally  essential,  and  warm  stimulating  teas  to  de- 
termine to  the  surface.  It  is  proper  first  to  warm  the  body  by  external  means 
and  stimulating  drinks,  after  which,  an  emetic,  followed  by  a  purgative  of  a  mild 
kind,  will  be  beneficial.  When  there  is  pain  in  taking  a  full  mspiration,  a  mode- 
rate blood-letting  from  the  arm,  followed  by  half  grain  or  grain  doses  of  tartar 
emetic,  repeated  at  intervals  of  an  hour  or  two,  and  combined  with  a  little  ano- 
dyne, to  prevent  its  running  off  by  the  bowels,  will  be  found  a  very  effectual 
remedy  in  subduing  infiummation  and  promoting  expectoration.  In  the  typhoid 
forms  of  pneumonia,  the  quinine,  in  eflScient  doses,  combined  with  camphor,  aro- 
matics  and  calomel,  is  generally  the  best  practice.  Bleeding  is  not  admissible  in 
this  form  of  pneumonia,  otherwise  they  bear  blood-letting  in  chest  complaints 
much  better  than  any  others.  But  even  iu  these,  they  will  not  bear  repeated 
blood-letting,  as  the  white  race  do. 

BILIOUS    AND    4DTKAMIC    FEVERS — REMITTENTS  AND   INTERMITTCNTS. 

The  next  class  of  complaints  to  which  they  are  mostly  liable,  are  bilious  and 
adynamic  fevers — remittents  and  intermittents.  Evacuating  the  stomach  and 
bqwels  by  a  mild  emetico-cathartic,  combined  with  a  weak  anodyne  carminative, 
to  prevent  its  excessive  action,  is  generally  the  best  medicine  to  begin  with; 
for,  whatever  be  the  type  of  the  fever,  as  negroes  are  hearty  eaters,  it  will  be  an 
advantage,  in  the  after  treatment  of  the  case,  to  have  the  prima  via  cleared  of 
their  load  of  undigested  food,  and  the  superabundant  mucosities  poured  out  into 
the  alimentary  canal,  of  a  people  so  phlegmatic,  when  attacked  with  a  fever  sub- 
pendiiig  digestion  and  interrupting  absorption. 

For  this  purpose,  a  combination  of  ipecacuanha,  rhubarb  and  cream  of  tartar, 
each  half  a  druchm,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  paregoric,  in  ginger  or  pepper  tea,  is  a 
very  safe  and  effectual  medicine.  It  will  vomit,  if  there  be  bile  or  much  mucoii- 
ty,  and  will  afterwards  act  on  the  bowels,  }iromoto  secretion  of  urine,  and  deter- 
mine to  the  surface ;  after  which,  a  dose  or  two  of  quinino  will  generally  effect  a 
cure.  Calomel  is  used  too  indiscriminately  in  the  treatment  of  their  diseases; 
nevertheless,  in  obstinate  cases,  it  is  not  to  be  dispensed  with.  Negroes  are  very 
liable  to  become  comatose,  particularly  after  watery  operations,  or  in  torpid  states 
of  the  liver.  Such  cases  are  best  treated  by  a  combination  of  calomel,  camphor, 
capsicum,  quinine  and  laudanum,  and  a  blister  to  the  back  of  the  neck.  Cold 
water  to  the  head  is  dangerous.  Nearly  all  their  complaints  bear  stimulating, 
aromatic  substances  much  better  than  similar  affections  among  white  people, 
and  will  no^  tolerate  evacuations  so  well.  The  pure  anti-phlogistio  treatment 
by  ovacuatifms,  cold  air,  starvation  and  gum  water,  so  effectual  in  the  inflamma- 
tory complaints  of  the  hematose  white  man,  will  soon  sink  them  into  hopeless 
collapse.  Kven  under  the  use  of  anti-phlogistics  in  their  inflammatory  complaints, 
pepper  or  ginger  tea.  or  some  stimulant,  is  necessary  to  support  the  vital  actions, 
which  would  soon  fail  under  such  insipid  drinks  as  gum  water.  The  reason  of 
this  is,  that  the  fluids  and  all  the  secretions  lu-e  more  acrid  than  those  of  the  white 
man.  In  the  latter,  the  lungs  consume  more  oxygen;  the  blood  is  reilder  and 
more  stimulating,  and  all  the  fluids  more  bland  and  sweet ;  whereas,  iu  the  ne- 
gro, the  deficient  hematosis  renders  the  blood  less  stimalating,  and  requires  acrid 
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andpiqnant  Bubstances  addressed  to  the  digestive  Bystem  to  supply  the  stimolua 
that  would  otherwise  be  derived  frum  the  air  in  the  lungs.  Although  ihey  are 
•0  liable  to  congestive  and  bilious  fevers — remittents  and  intermitteutit — they  are 
not  liable  to  the  dreaded  el  vomilo,  or  vellow  fever.  At  least,  they  have  it  so 
lightly,  that  I  have  never  seen  a  negm  die  with  black  vomit,  although  I  have  wit- 
nessed a  number  of  yellow  fever  epidemics.  This  is  a  strung  proof  against  the 
identity  of  yellow  fever  and  the  other  fevers  just  named. 

SCKOFULA,  ETC. 

Like  children,  negroes  are  very  liable  to  colics,  cramps,  convulsions,  worms, 
slandnltir  and  nervous  affections,  sores,  biles,  warts,  and  other  diseaftes  of  the  skin. 
Scrofula  is  very  common  among  them.  Kickets,  diseases  of  the  spine  aad  hip- 
joint,  and  white  swellings  are  not  uncommon.  They  arc  also  subject  to  the  goitre. 
All  Ytry  fat  negruos,  except  women  who  have  pasf^ed  the  prime  of  life,  are  un- 
healthy and  scrofuluns.  The  great  remedy  for  the  whole  tribe  of  their  scrofulous 
affections,  without  which  all  other  remedies  do  very  little  good,  is  sunshine.  The 
iolar  rays  is  one  of  the  most  eificient  therapeutic  agents  in  the  treatment  of  many 
other  affections  to  which  they  are  liable.  A  good,  wholesome,  mixed  diet,  warm 
dothlng,  warm,  dry  lodgings  and  inunction  of  the  skin  with  oleaginous  substances, 
and  occasional  tepid  baths  of  salt  and  water,  are  also  very  necessary  remedies. 
The  limits  of  this  report  will  not  permit  me  to  go  into  details  of  fumiliar  treat- 
ment, as  the  use  of  iodine  and  the  usual  remedies. 

FRAMDfSIA,    PIAN,   OR    TAWS. 

The  Frambffisia,  Pian,  or  Yaws,  is  a  disease  thought  to  be  peculiar  to  negroes. 
I  have  seen  it  in  its  worst  form  in  the  West  Indies.     I  have  occasionally  met 
with  it  in  its  modified  form  in  the  states  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  where  it  is 
commonly  mistaken  for  syphilis.     It  is  a  coutagious  disease,  communicable  by 
contact  among  those  who  greatly  neglect  cleanliness.     Children  arc  liable  to  it 
at  well  as  adults.     It  is  supposed  to  be  communicable,  in  a  modified  form,  to  the 
white  race,  among  whom  it  resembles  pscudo«syphills  or  some  disease  of  the 
note,  throat  or  larynx.     Further  observations  arc  wsmting  in  regard  to  it.     It  is 
laid  to  be  very  prevalent  in  Tamaulipus  in  Mexico,  attacking  the  nose  and  throat, 
in  the  first  instance,  very  similar  to  secondary  syphilitic  affections,  without  ever 
having  appeared  on  the  genital  organs  at  all,  except  in  the  shape  of  a  slight  heriies 
preputialis.     According  to  my  experience,  no  other  remedies  have  been  fuund  to 
make  the  least  impression  upon  it  but  the  deuto-chloride  of  mercury,  combined 
with  guaiacum  and    dulcamara.     Our   planters  do  not  go  to  tho   North  or  to 
Europe  to  learn  the  art  of  making  su^ar,  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,  but  they 
lend  their  sons  there  to  study  medicine  in  the  hospitals,  where  nearly  all  the  dis- 
ease* they  see  arise  from  causes  unknown  on  our  plantjitions — want  of  food,  fire, 
and  the  commou  necessaries  of  life.    Very  cood  physicians  they  might  be,  if  they 
staid  there;  but, ou  returning  home,  they  have  to  study  medicine  over  again  in 
the  school  of  experience,  before  they  can  practice  with  success,   particularly 
among  negroes.     It  would  be  vory  strange,  that  among  the  whole  multitude  of 
medical  schools  in  the  United  Slates,  there  is  not  one  that  has  made  any  special 
provision  for  instniction  in  regard  to   three  millions  of  people  in  the  Southern 
states,  representing  half  the  value  of  Southern  property,  differently  organized  in 
mind  and  body  from  any  other  people,  and  having  diseases  requiring  peculiar 
treatmpnt, — if  it  were  not  for  tho  well-known  fact  of  the  predominance  of  a  most 
erroneous  hypothesis  among  statesmen,  divines,  and  other  class«>s  of  people  nearly 
everywhere,  *  That  there  are  no  radical  or  physical  differences  in  mankind,  other 
than  those  produced  by  external  circumstances,  and  that  the  treatment  applicablo 
to  the  white  man  would  bo  just  as  ^ood.  under  similar  external  circunii^tances, 
for  the  negro.'     This  false  hypothesis  is  at  the  rof)t  of  the  doctrine  thut  the  liberty 
and  political  institutions  so  beneficial  to  the  white  man.  would  be  equally  beno- 
ficiaf  to  the  negro — that  there  is  no  internal  or  pliYsical  difference  between  the 
two  races.     The  cvery-day  experience  of  the  Southern  people,  where  the  two 
nee* dwell  together,  prove  this  hypothesis  to  be  unfounded  ;  whereas  its  fallacy 
is  not  so  apparent  to  the  people  of  the  North  and  of  Hurope,  where  only  one  race 
of  mankind  is  found  in  numbers  snificient  to  make  comparisons  between  the  two. 
Uanoe  they  have  not  the  data  to  arrive  at  the  truth  and  nothing  to  correct  the  erroue- 
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OU8  views  that  a  false  dogma  has  given  tbem  in  regard  to  negro  slavery.  But  it 
is  most  strange  that  our  institations  for  medical  learning,  Soath,  shoold  be  doing 
nothing,  with  such  ample  materials  around  them,  to  overturn  an  hypothesis  fuund- 
ed  in  cross  ignorance  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  African  race — an  hy- 
pothecs threatening  to  cause  a  disruption  of  our  federal  government,  one  that 
could  be  disproved  and  put  down  forever  at  the  dissecting  table ;  as  it  also  coald 
be  by  contrasting  the  phenomena  drawn  from  daily  observations  taken  among 
three  millions  of  negroes  in  health  and  disease,  with  the  phenomena  already  drawn 
from  observations  of  the  white  nice;  and  thereby  proving  the  diiference  of  orgaui- 
zation  in  mind  and  body  between  the  two  races.  Stranger  still,  that  our  South* 
ern  schools  in  Medicine  should  be  content  to  linger  behind  those  of  the  North, 
without  even  the  hope  of  rivaling  them  in  the  numbers  of  their  students,  when  a 
provision  for  including  in  their  course  of  instruction,  the  three  millions  of  people  in 
our  midst  not  cared  for  by  any  school,  would,  in  time,  put  them  far  a-head  by  a^ 
tracting  the  current  of  students  South,  who  have  heretofore  been  attracted  to  the 
North.  Some  provision  in  our  schools  especially  devoted  to  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  our  negroes, — to  the  treatment  of  their  diseases, — ^to  the  best  means 
to  prevent  sickness  among  them, — to  improve  their  condition,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  make  them  more  valuable  to  their  owners,  and  governed  with  more  ease  and 
safety, — would  be  sending  science  into  a  new  and  wide  field  of  usefulness  to  reap 
immense  boueilts  for  the  millions  of  both  races  inhabiting  the  South. 

NCGRO   CONSUXPTIOK. 

Negro  consumption  is  a  disease  almost  unknown  to  medical  men  of  the  Noi^ 
them  states  and  Europe.  A  few  Southern  physicians  have  acquired  some  valu- 
able information  concerning  it  from  personal  experience  and  observation ;  bat 
this  kuowh  dge  is  scattered  in  fragments  about,  and  has  never  be  en  condensed  in  a 
form  to  make  it  of  much  practical  utility.  Some  physicians,  looking  upon  negro 
consumption  through  Northern  books,  suppose  it  to  be  a  variety  ot  phthisis  pal- 
monalis — but  it  has  no  form  or  resemblance  to  the  phthisis  of  the  white  race,  ex- 
cept in  the  emaciation,  or  when  it  is  complicated  with  the  relics  of  pneumonia  or 
a  badly-cured  pleurisy.  Others  regard  it  as  a  dyspepsia  or  some  disease  of  the 
liver  or  stomach  ;  the  French  call  it  ma/  (Vettomae.  But  dyspepsia  is  not  a  disease 
of  the  negro ;  it  is,  par  excellence,  a  disease  of  the  Angl'>-Suxon  race.  I  have 
never  seen  a  well-marked  case  of  dyspepsia  among  the  blacks,  it  is  a  disease 
that  selects  its  victims  from  the  most  intellectual  ot  mankind,  passing  by  the  ign<^ 
rant  and  unreflecting. 

The  ponular  opinion  is,  that  negro  consumption  is  caused  by  dirt^eating.  The 
eati  ng  of  dirt  is  not  the  cause,  but  only  one  of  the  etfects — a  mere  symptom,  which 
may  or  may  not  attend  it.  As  in  pica,  there  is  often  a  depraved  appetite  for  sab- 
stancen  not  nutritious,  as  earth,  chalk,  lime,  etc. ;  butoftener,  as  in  malacia,  a  de- 
praved appetite  for  nutritious  substances  to  a  greater  degree,  than  for  non-nutria 
tious.  In  negro  consumption  the  patients  are  generally  hearty  eaters  of  all  kinds  of 
food  ;  but  there  arc  exceptions. 

The  disease  may  be  detected,  at  a  very  early  stage  of  its  existence,  by  the  palOr 
whitish  color  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  gums  and  the  inside  of  the 
mouth,  lips  and  cheeks :  so  white  are  the  mucous  surfaces,  that  some  overseers 
call  it  the  pap«;r-gum  disease.  It  can  be  detected,  however,  in  its  incipient  state, 
b^  making  the  patient  ascend  a  flight  of  stairs ;  the  pulse  will  be  accelerated  from 
eighty  or  ninety  beats,  to  an  hundred  bnd  thirty  or  forty.  All  kinds  of  active  ex- 
ercise will  greatly  accelerate  the  pulse,  that  of  walking  up  hill  or  up  stairs  mora 
than  any  other.  The  skin  is  ashy,  pale  and  dry  ;  the  vems  of  the  head  are  di^ 
tended  and  show  more  than  in  health;  occasionally  during  the  day,  there  is  some 
heat  of  the  skin  and  febrile  excitement;  the  blotxl  is  poor,  pale  and  thin,  in  the 
advanced  stages,  containing  very  few  red  globules ;  but  the  pathognomonic  symp- 
toms of  the  complaint  are  tue  acceleration  of  the  pulse  on  exercise  and  the  white- 
ness of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cheeks,  lips  and  gums;  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  eye-lids  is  also  pnio  and  whitish.  It  is  of  importance  to  know  the  pathog^ 
nonionic  signs  in  its  early  stages,  not  only  in  regard  to  its  treatment,  but  to  detect 
impositions,  as  negroes  afllicted  with  the  complaint  are  often  for  sale ;  the  acce- 
leration of  the  pulse  on  exercise  iuca()acitates  them  for  labor,  as  they  quickly  give 
oat  and  have  to  leave  Uieir  work.    This  induces  their  owners  to  sell  them. 
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ilthough  they  may  not  know  the  cause  of  their  inability  to  labor.  Many  of  the 
negroes  brought  South  fur  sale  are  in  the  incipient  stage  of  the  disease ;  they  are 
found  to  be  iuofficieut  laborers,  and  are  sold  iu  consequence  thereof. 

Id  order  to  be  able  to  prevent  or  cure  any  maludy,  it  is  necessary  to  know  its 
eaase  and  its  seat.  The  seat  of  negro  consumption  is  not  in  the  lungs,  stomach, 
liver,  or  any  organ  of  the  body,  but  iu  the  mind,  and  its  cause  is  generally  misman- 
agement or  bad  government  on  the  part  of  the  master,  and  superstition  or  dis- 
Htisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  ne^o.  The  patients  themselves  believe  that  they 
■re  poisoned ;  they  are  right,  but  it  is  not  the  bndv,  but  the  mind  that  is  ]M»isoned. 
Negroes  are  vcryjealous  and  susiiicious  ;  hence,  it  they  are  slighted  or  impoited  on 
b  any  way,  or  over-tasked,  or  do  not  eet  what  they  cull  their  rights,  ihoy  arc  apt 
toCill  into  a  morbid  state  of  mind,  with  sulkiness  and  dissatisfaction  very  plainly 
depicted  in  their  countenances.  It  is  bad  government  to  lot  them  remain  in  this 
■ullcy,  diftsatibfied  mood,  without  inquiring  into  iis  cau.«es  and  removing  them; 
otherwise,  its  long  continuance  leads  to  the  di^case  under  consideration.  They 
fimcy,  that  their  fellow-8er^-ants  are  a;;ainst  them,  that  their  master  or  overs«;or 
cares  nothing  for  them  or  is  prejudiced  against  them,  and  that  some  enemy  on  the 
plantation  or  iu  the  neighborhood  has  trickr-d  them,  that  is.  laid  poison  fur  thorn 
to  walk  over,  or  given  it  to  them  in  their  food  or  drinks.  On  almost  every  lar^c 
plantation  there  is  one  or  moru  negroes,  who  are  ambitious  of  being  consideretl  m 
the  character  of  conjurers — in  order  to  gain  iuHuence  and  to  make  the  others  fear 
■nd  obey  them.  The  influence  that  these  pretended  c(»n)urers  exercise  over  their 
fellow  servants  would  not  be  credited  by  persons  unacquainted  with  the  super- 
Ititious  mind  of  the  ne^ro.  Nearly  all,  particularly  those  who  have  paf^sed  the 
age  of  puberty,  arc  at  times  kept  in  constaut  dread  and  terror  by  the  conjurers. 
These  impostors,  like  ail  other  impostors,  take  advantage  of  circumstances  to 
■well  their  im{)ortanco  and  to  inculcate  a  belief  iu  thoir  miraculous  powers  to 
bring  good  or  evil  upon  those  they  like  or  dislike.  It  may  be  thought  that  the 
old  superstition  about  conjuration  has  passed  away  with  the  old  stock  of  nativo 
Africans;  but  it  is  too  deeply  radicated  in  the  negro  intellect  to  pass  away  ;  in* 
telligeut  negroes  believe  in  it,  who  are  ashamed  to  ackuowledgi;  it.  The  effect 
of  such  a  superstition — a  firm  belief  that  ht;  u  poitioned  or  conjured — iqmn  the 
patient's  mind,  already  in  a  morbid  stnteand  his  health  atreeted  from  hard  u<a<;e, 
over-tasking  or  exposure,  want  of  whole><in»e  food,  ".'ood  clothinii.  wjuni,  omloit- 
able  lodging,  with  the  distressing  idea,  that  he  is  an  object  of  hatred  or  dislike. 
but  to  his  master  and  fellow  servants,  luid  has  no  one  to  belriend  him,  tends  di- 
rectly to  generate  that  erytliism  of  miml,  which  is  the  ehsential  eaiiii*  of  ni.'gro 
con«iimplion.  This  er\tlii.-<m  of  mind,  like  tije  erytliism  of  the  giavid  uterus  in 
delicate  females,  often  causes  u  depraved  aji])elite  for  earth,  chalk,  lime  and  siuh 
ind'-gestiblo  substances.  The  digestive  lai-v-ages,  iu  both  cases,  become  coated 
with  acescent  mucosities  or  clonged  with  saburricious  matters.  Natural  instinct 
leadst  feuch  patients  to  absorbents  to  correct  thei>tale  of  the  stomuch. 

In  the  depraved  appi;tile  caused  by  pre''nancy,  or  in  yonni:  women  nlllicted 
whh  leucorrhrra,  true  art  improves  upon  nistinct,  or  the  natural  m<tiiration  of 
the  patients  themselves,  by  .substituting  magnesia,  cathartics,  bitters  and  tonics. 
Bat  for  the  same  morbid  appetite  in  nc^r)  couMimption,  the  niiiural  niedii  ation. 
resorted  to  by  the  in>tinctive  wants  of  the  patient,  is  nii>taken  ffU'  tlit.*  rau>e  tif  the 
disense.  It  is  not  only  earth  or  day  that  the  juitient}*  liave  an  appetite  for.  but, 
likechlorotic  girls,  they  desire  vinegar,  pi.'piier.  salt,  and  btimulants.  Their  skins 
are  dry,  provinu  wantof'cntaneous  exhalation ;  very  little  aqueous  vopor  is  ihniwn 
oS* from  the  lungs,  owing  to  their  inability  to  taki.' exercise.  ConsiMpienily,  de- 
fluxions  occur  on  the  mucous  coat  of  the  ili^e<itiv(>  passages,  from  w:int  of  action 
ofthMrikin  and  lungs;  the  mnco.'^ity,  lining  the  intestinal  cunul.  interrupts  the  ab- 
sorption of  chyle — the  blood  becomes  iinpoveri.slied,  and  the  body  wastes  away 
from  interstitial  absorption  and  want  of  nutriment. 

As  far  us  medication  is  concerned.  I  have  found  a  combination  of  tartar  emetic 
half  grain,  capsicum  five  grains,  a  teus]u)onf*iil  of  charcoal,  a  tablt^poonful  of 
gnm  guaiacum.  threi.'  times  a  day,  a  good  remedy;  al.Mi.  rubbing  the  whole  nur- 
Mce  of  the  b«Mly  over  with  some  oily  substance.  Hut  then*  are  various  other  rem- 
edies, as  pur:;atlves,  tonics,  «K:c..  should  be  assisted  by  removing  the  original  cause 
of  the  dissatisfaction  or  troubl(»  of  mind,  and  by  u.^ing  every  moans  to  make  the 
{Mient  comfortable,  satisfied  and  happy. 

(Tu  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

RAIL-aOAD    CONVENTION   IN   NEW-ORLEANd. 

NEW-ORLKANS  AND   ATTAKAPAS  RAIL-ROAD. 

We  chronicled  in  oar  numbciB  for  June  and  July  die  particulars  of  the  verj  intereidng 
RailEoad  Convention,  which  was  held  in  April  last,  fur  the  purpose  of  constructing  a 
rail-road  to  Jackson,  Minsissippi,  but  which  was  afterwards  enlarged,  so  as  to  admit  the 
consideration,  to  a  limited  extent,  of  many  other  tributaries  and  contiguous  roates. 

We  have  now  the  delightful  satisfaction  of  adverting  to  another  great  movement  in 
Louisiana,  and  of  detailing  the  particulars  of  another  great  convention,  seeking  to  con- 
nect the  city  of  New-Orleans  with  the  interior  ond  north-west  parishes  of  the  state,  and 
with  Texas.  This  convention  an^embled  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  of  June,  and  included 
representatives  from  many  of  lite  richest  parishes  of  the  state,  and  in  numbers  highly  re- 
spectable. We  question  if  so  much  wealth  was  ever  before  brought  together  in  the  per- 
sons of  a  rail-road  delegation.  Scarcely  a  man  whose  fortune  was  not  ample.  Many 
were  the  largest  landed  proprietors  iit  Louisiana.  The  sum  totals  of  those  prupertiei 
could  not  have  fallen  short  of  $10,000,000.  It  more  likely  reached  615,000,000,  a  lom 
■afiicient  to  build  the  roil-road  ten  times  over! 

But  what  was  far  more  agreeable  to  us  than  anything  else,  was  to  find  that  the  men 
were  ciiizcnA  of  the  state,  bom  on  her  soil,  identical  with  her  in  intereift,  clinging  to  her 
with  all  the  pride  of  state  love  and  attachment, — Creoles  alike  of  French  and  American 
extraction,  uniting;  heart  and  hand,  without  jealousy  or  rivalry,  and  for  one  great  purpose. 
This  is,  indeed,  an  epoch  (iver  which  to  rejoice.  Ilitherio  we  were  told  that  Nortliern  en- 
terprise had  done  everything  f(»r  Louisiana  ;  that  without  it  she  must  relapse  back  into 
her  qua;;pnircs  and  her  swamps.  Well,  the  tide  hart  turned.  The  Creoles  have  come 
ap,  with  enercy  and  enthusiasm,  and  with  one  accord,  to  the  rescue  of  the  city  and  the 
state  frcim  the  most  alarminc  fvmptomfl  of  dcclin**.  G<k1  bless  jou.  {jrenllemen.  There  is 
other  enlrrpriHe  in  the  worlil  ih.in  that  whii:h  is  imported,  and  you  arc  proving  it.  Ad- 
here to  the  go<>tl  wurk.  ThrouL'h  evil  or  through  gool  report,  your  destiny  Ib  here.  In 
tlie  day  of  tribulation  yuit,  at  Intntf  cannot,  if  you  would,  tly. 

We  proceed  to  give  the  particulars  of  the  Conveniion'w  doings  : 

President — Mniiiiscl  Whitf,  E«q. 

F'tf^-/'rf«'u?f«frf— Jiidurt  Ovorinii.  St.  Lamlry;  Gm.  Dorloiirt,  St.  .Mirtin  :  Gov.  Mouton,  La> 
f4yettc  ;  O.  ('oriiiiy,  Il-q..  St.  M.try's;    J.  W.  Tucknr,  Lafoiirchf* :    W.  Juki  nor,  T«>rrt:bonnfl ; 
Dr.  Kiitrirlvc,  A>«iiiii|itit>ii :    1).  F.  Kfiuior.  A.<«cpii>-i<>n  ;  AniUro-ic  Lrintrar,  St.  Clmrlex :    A.  D. 
Ctosfmaii,  Firit  Muiiici]mliiy ;  [j.M.itlii'Wh,  Si^roml  Municipality  ;  E.  LccsrpM,  Tiiinl  Municipal- 
ity: A.  It(»uliM«.  (iri'tiiu;  \.  \\.  .'^•■:,Mr,  .\i-'iers:  II,  E.  Lawrruco,  City  of  Lafayette ;  Judge  \VooJ> 
rulT,  Parifcli  of  J'-ffiTroii ;  (J.  Lrniv, . 

.S'fcrefflnVf— John  K   Kiiifr.  of  St.  I  inulry  ;    Robert  Tavlor.  Lufnyotte  ;    Dr.  Hawkins,  Lafsy- 
etlp;  John  Uurns  .Vfu-^Jrlran* :  Frrih-rirk  L.  (t.itrh,  St.  Muriin. 

Col.  White,  on  lakinir  lii*'  cliair,  (itltlr«'«roiJ  the  (rorivontiou  ui  followR  : 

GcMt/z^m^N— I  riuuru  yi)U  my  Kiucun!  thanks  fi>r  tlin  lii^fli  honor  (»f  hcin?  culled  on  to  preside 
over  tlu»  lur;rr*  and  intt'Mii'i'nt  hody.  1  "liail  pudi'avor  to  |)crforiu  tin-  ilutii'^  imporcd  nn  me  with 
fidelity,  and  all  llio  alulity  I  c:xn  command.  The  huhj^ct  whicli  asKcmldPM  you  to:rettifT  \%  one  of 
irreat  imimrtnnce.  not  only  to  thn  city,  but  to  tlio  .'^inln  of  Louisiana  and  llie  whole  Southwest. 
I  truiit.  ffCutloiiiQn,  m  \i»*w  of  it*  importancr',  thai  you  li.ivf  conif  hero  to  act.  act,  act  I  A  few 
mouths  u:ro,  [  h:id  the  honor  to  ho  a  nuMnlior  tif  a  T'onviNitifm  whiih  a-ifoniMrd  at  MrmpUiii,  A>r 
thn  imrpooc  of  comtruotin:?  a  rail-rond  from  th«  valley  uf  th(*  .Mi^>«iJ>^iIlpl  to  thn  Pacific  Ocean. 
That  ro"id  Ua-  not  yet  b«»«n  f>i:irtcd.  and  tlii<  -tat**  and  riry  havn  now  an  o[i))ortuniiy  of  Inyinj^  the 
ir^t  rails  of  ihi:*  irrrat  road,  by  curryinjr  ihruutjh  the  jTreal  rniorpriM>.  which  it  iii  the  object  of 
Chiri  Convnnlion  to  further  and  proinolv.  T^ct  \\*  tlicn.  /iciitlcmnn,  co-opcraln  in  ihi*  creut  enter- 
pri>c  with  ardor.  i'nthu*in*-m.  and  ibMcrniination.  fiCt  ii«.  too,  nftt>r  ii:i%iii!;  performed  the  duties 
for  which  we  arc  c.onvunod,  ffo  honn'  t<»  our  con;>tituciit!4,  nnd  urirc  them  tu  action  on  thii«  subject. 
Let  a.1  hcniow  our  votes  on  no  candidates  for  oince.  who  ar«  not  committrid  in  favor  of  this  entai^ 
pri^c.     Genrlomen,  I  truH  your  pruceedinirit  will  bt>  harmonious  nnd  huti^fvciory. 

M.  M.  Cohen,  ou  behalf  of  hi^co-dcliiifatei,  Nubinittnd  thalVdloHin!;  re>olutioHB: 

Rrso'vrd,  That  a  Rail  Road  shall  bo  built  from  Nuw-Orleans  to  Waabingioii,  in  the  parish  of 
8t.  Landry. 
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3.  Th«t  •  Committoe,  to  be  called  the  "  Permanent  Committee  of  the  Opolouias,  Attakapaa 
and  New.Orlcans  Rail  Road,"  be  appointed  by  the  Pre«ideDt  of  this  Convention,  whoae  mem- 
bert  shall  confeict  of . 

3.  That  Raid  Committee  ihall  be  apportioned  among  tho  several  parishes,  represented  in  this 
Convention,  on  the  basis  adopted  for  voting. 

4.  That  they  shall  procure  surveys  of  the  route,  and  estimate  of  costs  of  constructing  tho 
road  ;  and  devise  the  ways  and  means  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  said  surveys  and  estimates, 
and  of  all  the  preliminary  expenditures  to  be  incurred  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

5.  That  they  shall  take  the  necessary  steps  to  procure  such  legislation  as  may  be  required  in 
the  premises. 

6.  That  tliey  shall  frame  a  provisional  act  of  incorporation,  and  apply  to  the  police  jurv  of 
each  parish,  and  to  the  municipal  corporations  of  New<Orleanfi,  for  grants  proporiionute  to  their 
intercftts  in  the  Opelousas,  Attakapas  and  New-Orleans  Rail-Road,  for  the  purpobe  of  defraying 
the  expenses  contemplated  by  the  fourth  re^olution. 

7.  That  when  the  Company  fehall  be  incorporated  and  organized,  said  Committee  shall  resign 
tlieir  trust,  and  place  the  said  surveys  and  evtimatcn,  with  tho  amount  of  their  expenditures,  in 
the  hands  of  the  stockholders,  or  their  proper  representatives,  who^shall  have  authority  to  da- 
eide  the  precise  line  of  the  road. 

Judge  Moore,  of  St.  Mary's,  then  took  tho  stand,  and  addressed  the  Convention. 

He  said  that  the  object  of  tho  Convention  was  au  important  one,  and  the  lime  for  action  had 
arrived.  The  people  of  the  South  have  slumbered  until  the  North  hns  gone  far  ahead  of  us  in 
the  making  of  canals  and  rail-roads,  and  other  portions  of  the  South  have  far  uut-stripped  us  in 
the  great  race  of  competition.  Pushing  from  generalities  to  particulars,  ho  would  btate  that  the 
object  contemplated  by  the  Convention  wa«  the  building  of  a  rail-road,  from  a  point  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  opposite  this  city,  to  Washington,  six  milp«  beyond  OpelouKus.  The  distance 
was  iT'i  miles  ;  90  of  that  was  nn  a  prairie  country,  presenting  few,  if  any  obi»iacles :  and  even  in 
the  other  portion  of  the  road  the  engineering  difficulties  were  extremely  slight.  The  whole  of 
the  route  was  said  to  be  a  bettor  one  than  could  bo  found  for  the  laynifr  of  a  road  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  United  States,  and  appeared  to  have  been  especially  designed  by  Providence  for 
that  use.  The  expense  of  making  the  road  was  put  down  at  Si.UUO.OCO— a  largo  estimate  in  his 
opinion.  The  Judge  then  msde  a  rough  calculation  of  the  travel,  the  business  it  would  command 
in  the  conveyance  of  sui^ar,  molasses,  cattle,  and  other  articles,  from  the  interior  of  the  country, 
■Bd  estimated  that  tho  profits  of  the  road,  al'tor  its  completion,  would  be  at  leaat  12  per  cent. 
over  and  above  the  expense  of  tran»portotion.  Judge  Moore  then  »poke  of  the  various  plans  which 
had  been  suggested  for  the  rallying  of  the  required  fund',  and  concluded  by  referring  to  tho  im- 
provements which  had  token  place  within  the  period  of  hi&  recollection. 

When  he  first  ascended  the  Mississippi,  there  was  not  a  white  inhabitant  living  on  its  banks — 
save  at  New  Madrid — all  the  way  up  to  the  itiouth  of  the  Ohio.  In  1812,  the  first  steamboat 
landed  at  the  New-Orleans  Levee,  and  he  (the  speaker)  was  one  of  her  passengers.  Then  there 
were  but  a  few  thousand  inhabitants  in  the  whole  valley  of  tho  MisMis(>ippi,  wiicre  now  existed 
a  happy  population  of  at  leant  ten  millioiiH,     Such  had  been  the  iinprovpment  which  had  taken 

Elace  wiiliin  a  few  years,  under  the  sanction  of  our  great  and  glorious  Union — a  Union  which, 
e  trusted,  would  be  perpetual. 

Judce  31oore  took  hi:*  »cat  amid  loud  applause. 

Governor  Mouion,  being  loudly  called  lor,  was  determined  not  to  tire  tho  patience  of  the  Con- 
Teniion  by  a  long  speech. 

He  liked  tho  way  things  had  liiui^  far  been  conducted.  It  augured  well  for  tlic  contemplated 
project.  SpeechcH  will  not  make  rail  road-,  and  as  to  actn,  wo  of  the  country  are  in  earnest. 
Our  people  believe  in  tho  feasibility  of  the  r<iiit''niplnteii  roud  :  :hey  believe  that  the  bu^llle»s 
which  would  cpriiig  up,  would  ho  amply  butiicient  (o  furlli^ll  it  an  a(ie(]n;«te  ^uppu^t,  and  eo  be- 
lieving, thc>  are  wiliiui?  to  contribute  iln'ir  full  (|uotii  uf  the  fuiuU  retpiired  for  il>  construction. 
Full  of  thi.x  faith  and  these  aM«urance*,  they  say,  tax.  va !  Tax  u.<,  hecuuso  we  are  ^ure  that  the 
result  will  be  to  our  advantai^e.  Tax  ns,  bncau^e  we  nic  wiliiiig  to  hazard  Koiuethm^  wh(;re  tho 
prospect  of  M>  great  a  boon  is  hcM  out  bofurc  us.  We  wish  to  mo»'t  th«  city  half-way  in  this 
great  enterfiri^e  ;  wo  wi>-'h  to  contribute  our  6h:irc,  and  let  her  contribute  her  bhare.  If  hhe  ro* 
fuses,  we  may  build  a  road  to  Berwick  Bay,  and  the  Yankees  will  come  with  their  bchooncrs  and 
■otions,  ami  meet  lis  there  for  the  purpoM'M  of  trade.  Hut  we  are  not  sati<fi<>d  with  this;  we 
have  eometiiirg  of  a  state  pride,  and  acroriliiiir  to  that,  wo  wiah  tho  road  to  bu  extouded  to  this 
city. — the  great  commercial  emporium  of  the  South. 

After  a  few  further  remarks,  fJov.  Moiiton  concluded,  amid  loud  ap])Iause. 

Mr.  Kinsr.  of  St  Landry,  read  the  ftdlowmg  r.;iin<?s  of  the  member:}  coinposinsr  the  Permanent 
Committee,  appointetl  by  the  President,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Cohen 
on  the  first  day  of  the  Convention  : 

Fir»t  Municipality,  M.  O.  H.  \orton  and  J.  B.  Bellocq  ;  Second  Municipality,  M.  M.  Cohen 
and  J,  W.  Stanton;  Tnird  Municipality,  Buckner  II.  Payne  and  Alex.  Les-sejis;  Ak'ifrs,  R.  F. 
Nichols  and  J.  Bernard  ;  (ir'^tna,  S.  Beiioit ;  Jefferson  Parish,  Beiij.  Bui!..soii  and  Prot".  C  For.shey; 
St.  Charles,  A mbroDC  Lanfear  and  Judge  L  diranehe  :  At^cension,  Duncan  F.  Kenner  and  John 
Thebank  ;  I^afayeite.  A.  Mi>utoti  and  Joaquin  Revillon:  St  Lmidry,  IC.  II.  Miriin  and  J.  C.  An« 
derson :  St.  Martin,  Alex.  Deelouet  aii<l  John  Moore:  St.  Mary'd.  F.  1).  Kidiardson  and  John 
B.  Murphy  -,  Terrebonne,  J.  C.  Potts  and  J.  II.  Ilunna;  Lafourche,  Geo.  S.  Guion  and  A. Collins. 

Peter  Conrey,  Jr.,  with  a  few  pertinent  remarks,  introduced  the  following  rp>olution8,  on  be- 
half of  a  meeting  of  the  delegates  from  New-Orleans,  Lafayette,  Algiers  and  (jreiuat 

RtMolved,  That  the  delegates  from  New-Orleans,  Lafayette,  Algiers  and  Gretna,  have  witness- 
ed, with  great  gratification,  the  manifc»talinnfc  of  zeal  evinced  by  their  co-delegates,  from  the 
Other  parishes  represented  in  the  Convention. 

Regolvedf  That  the  delegatoa  from  the  above-named  places  will  meet  the  delegates  from  dis- 
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tant  parUhei  with  heart  and  hund,  and  will  cordially  co-operato  with  them  in  promoting  th« 
object!  of  the  Convention. 

Resolved^  That  the  delegate*  from  New-Orleani,  Lafayette,  Ali^icrs  and  Gratmi,  doubt  not  that 
the  parishes  of  Orleaui  and  JefTorson  will  fully  aiui  fiiitlifully  sustain  their  repreieotntires  in 
plcrlging  tliem,  as  we  now  do,  to  a  generous  uiid  equitable  contribution  towarda  the  construction 
of  the  New-Orleuns,  Attakapas  and  Opelousas  Rail-Road. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

J.  II.  Hanna,  of  Terrebonne,  introduced  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  : 

Whereas,  the  probable  route  of  the  rail-road  through  the  parish  of  Terrebonne  will  lenvt 
Ilouma  about  seven  miles  south  ;  be  it 

lietolved.  That  the  Permanent  Committee  be  instructed  to  provide  for  n  branch  road  to  said 
town,  as  it  would  develop  a  tection  of  the  parish  now  producing  five  thousand  hogsheadi  of  •■- 
gar,  and  will  be  the  means  of  uniting  the  whole  parish  in  support  of  the  main  road,  and  thereby 
secure  the  means,  promptly  and  certainly,  ilmt  said  parish  should  contribute  to  iU  constrnetion. 

The  resolution  was  then  unanimously  adopted. 

There  being  calls  for  Mr.  Buckuer  Payne,  that  gentleman  briefly  addreeaed  the  ConTentioa* 
He  said  it  was  a  matter  of  ^reat  gratification  to  him  to  witness  the  unanimity,  and  prompt  and  boai- 
ncss-Iiko  manner  with  which  thoy  hod  so  far  prosecuted  the  objects  of  the  Convention.  It  wonld 
convince  the  people  of  other  states  that  Lnuihiaua  knew  how  to  carry  out  a  buainei^^perailon 
with  promptne^s.  He  felt  deeply  grateful  to  the  gcnilemen  from  the  country  for  the  kinduesa 
extended  to  him  while  among  theuL  He  hbd  often  addressed  them  already,  and  ho  hoped  thej 
would  call  upon  another  pereon  to  spn;ik,  with  who!>e  views  they  were  not  ho  familiar  as  with  bii* 
He  had  already  made  up  his  miud  that  the  New-Orleans,  Attakapas  aud  Opelooaas  Rail-Boad 
would  be  concilructcd. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  of  Lafayette,  here  came  forward,  and,  with  a  few  introductory  rennifa,  rtad 
the  following,  which  was  received  wiih  evident  go«>d  feeling,  and  not  a  little  umusemout  i 

To  the  People  of  Louisiana,  the  Drltgatea  of  the  Neie-Orleans^  Attakapas  and  OpeUmma  RmU» 

Road,  and  the  Citisrru  of  Hcw-Orlean$ : 

1  request  rcspectf^illy  to  submit  to  your  deliberation  and  mature  consideration,  the  foUowinf 
resolutions : 

I.  thereby  propose  aud  agree  to  construct  a  rail-road  from  the  city  of  New-Orlcani  to  the 
Tex.id  boundary,  running  throu^'h  Attakupu-,  Oprlouvas  ami  Red  River,  to  bo  finished  and  com* 
pleted  to  Opelousas  in  three  years,  to  th«'  Trxa»  line  in  teven  years,  from  the  l«t  of  July,  1853. 

VL  I  hereby  propone  and  agree  to  coll^t^uct  u  ruil-nmd  from  the  city  of  New-Orleans  to  the 
Mississippi  line,  towards  the  town  of  Juck>un,  by  r>ucb  route  as  the  people  may  decide  upon,  to 
be  half-fiuirihed  within  three  years  fnnn  the  l>t  of  July,  lt52,  and  completed,  and  the  cars  mn* 
ning  over  it,  in  bix  ye.irs  from  isaid  date. 

3.  I  propose  aud  agree  to  make  a  htronsT,  substantial  and  permanent  embankment  or  levee,  on 
both  side:}  of  the  Mi.saiasippi  River,  from  the  Mia^iksippi  line  to  below  the  lowermost  plantation 
ou  said  river,  to  be  conktructed  according  to  rationul  and  practical  jiluu*,  to  he  furnished  by  the 
Lc^iBlaturc,  Mtid  Icvocit  to  bi*  completed  within  .^rveu  yearc  from  1st  July,  1853. 

And  to  iruarniity  the  faithful  performunce  of  the  uhi>ve  propo>vd  work,  I  do  bind  myself  to  fiir- 
niiih  good,  sulveut  and  respuu>ible  security  (or  any  amouiiitlist  may  be  required. 

And  iu  coui*i(icration  of  the  iiunieiiiie  pt-runiury  advantusrcH  that  must  arise  to  the  state,  and  to 
every  inhiibitant  of  the  state,  upon  the  ^ucul1^^ful  curr>  iii'/ out  of  these  great  and  useAil  im- 
provcmtMiti',  I  do  require  that  the  Les^i^latu^e  do  i:uu.-<e  to  have  parsed  such  laivs  as  will  give  the 
Uaual  fdcilitiirs  necersary  tu  carry  out  huch  uiidvrt.ikiiigd  to  a  bucces»ful  concluBion ;  and  1  do 
furihermore  require  that  the  ^tate  hhall,  on  accepting  my  olffrs.  transfer  to  my  credit  ell  of  the 
swiimps  ami  other  public  lumls  now  in  posara»i(»u  of  the  ^tate  of  Louisiana,  as  a  bomiu  for  the 
carryiiivf  out  of  our  emit  rail-road  uiidfrl.ikiu^  :  and  also  we  require  that  the  state  shall  use  all 

{iroper  iullut'iice  to  our  Senators  and  Rcprfseulutivi*s  in  Coii:;iv»'<,  to  endeavor  to  have  the  land 
lill  |)iu>ned,  IIS  iiilroducod  ut  the  la.^t  l>e^r!ion  of  ^ongre>^,  gmiiting  and  donating  all  the  lands  be- 
longiu;;  to  ihe  United  Stalec,  ly in;;  iu  L<Mjii>iunu,  to  our  hlutr;  which  said  laiidi*  shall  alto  be 
cedfil,  patented  aud  tran?ferred  to  me  and  my  as^ociutef>,  as  an  additional  bontu  for  the  immense 
uilvauta'^f'H  to  be  derived  by  th<-9i>  irrrat  undcrtakin^rsi  being  carried  into  operation  and  succCMful 
completion.  The.>.e  naid  rail-rotul»  shall  bt;  granted  fur  the  term  and  period  of  twenty-five  year*, 
with  a  |>iivile;;e  of  renewal  of  twenty  adilitioiiil  years,  and  the  state  to  purchase  the  roads  and 
improvement,  fixtures,  d:c.,  ut  a  fair  valuation,  at  the  expiration  of  the  charter. 

II.  £.  Lawkexce. 

Glenrly  Burke,  Esq.,  ofT.'recl  a  nerios  of  resolutions  providing  for  the  cill  of  n  General 
Rail-liudd  C'onvciitiun  al  New-Orlouiis,  on  tin*  tirst  Monday  in  January  next,  which  reso- 
lution;* we  have  pubiishoii  in  preceding  p<ig*'s  of  this  number.  He  brielly  urged  the 
propriety  of  a  lar^e  syiiipatliy  on  the  part  of  New-Orleaiw  with  the  movements  of  her 
sister  communities^  nnil  knew  nf  notliini;  which  could  etiert  more  good  than  a  General 
(*uiivention  of  tlie  South  and  West.  It  would  be  in  time  to  operate  upon  our  legisla- 
ture in  January. 

J.  D.  B.  De  Bow  seconded  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Burke,  In  n  speech  upon  the  import- 
ance of  railway  cnmmnnioatiun,  and  ulluded,  with  pride,  to  the  spirit  and  enterprise  of 
the  pre.Hpnt  Convention. 

He  believed  that,  like  Rome,  New-Orleans  could  not  be  made  nor  saved  in  a  day; 
tliat  we  should  not  cut  ourselves  off  from  the  synipalfaies  of  the  South  and  the  WeaC; 
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ic  Kile,  to-be  commniiiiriie  with  our  dntict  HtJ 
onrduHn.  We  muat  nend  oui  our  enjuuiiu.  Ilka  Mobile,  DuBtnn,  and  New- York, 
iiuo  ill  (be  interior  guiei ;  diut  we  had  plnlged  u  then  aid  u  ' 
ihrec  miltioM  were  noihins:  if  twenty  milliiiiis  were  neeeanry, 
De  Bow  proceeded  at  lcnj;tli  to  illuairaie  anil  defend  ihe  reenlaiio 
Iiwai  nodiing  to  bniliF  o  »il-i 

■~ ■-  -■ iropi-Trept  in  I 

«.  lliua  TMlixiiig  the  grind  Khemc  cf  at  ....  . 

iDdn  i»  1'ruiuoii  ■(  Uh-  Obin,  and  un  Uic  ilmres  uf  Lake  Muhigan.  or 
UDOiie  Ibe  ntouniaing  of  Virginia.  "Ultra  tetiuiru  ibo  ro-opergiiun  uf  otlmr  aiaiea.  We 
iliosU  took  eien  into  Arkariiai,  ami  penetrate  Miatuniri  thruugb  her  limiia.  Here  iaa 
(rand  progrnmnic  laid  out  fur  llic  future  lalinra  of  New-Orlrana.  Let  her  nronie  like  > 
Brang  man  fmm  bii  >LninlicH.  Tlicrc  ii  ao  cniJiuiiaam  at  ber  lienn.  which  necila  but  to 
be  eiciied  to  heat  high  and  mronff.  Tliia  is  nn  lime  to  mimw  word*.  The  dancer  ia 
pnHiug.  We  are  auiTouu.led.  and  ubMut  lu  be  cni  olT.  TIk  rnemv  tiiuiidera  at  ike 
pIB.  Alliiuot  loal— no.  hoi  toi/,  if  wi- are  Iruelu  nomolv™;  and  ifll  were  otherwite, 
Mtlar,  like  man,  u  be  aaid  of  u*  diat  we  "fnrcinuti  Hgliiing  fciX"  than  to  yield  wiihoal  a 


Teiaa  and  C'li 


uckiar  n.  Payne  dnlrrd  to  niiki 


hfm.    A -hoi 


vkUa  on  their  iiajr  to  ilia  Knrih.  e*ll«<i  unna  hlu  fiir  Ike  |iurno*c  i>f  nnkiu;  hiidx  iitqiilriai  ngaa 
lHlkaNe«-Orlai<iiiaB<iOjHUiaKiMKai1Kn>d.  Th*  pmpliKirikrirmliaiiuf  Tuia-hnd  h« 
«ih*  entwpriH,  and  llarritedeouidorablneieilenniiaaionclhim  Tkar  re^ arMed  Ihoia  gt 
diBaa  ID  apuk  to  kiia,  iNr.  PafBc,)  aarl  aMaitiin  Ika  eoard  tha  neajila  nf  Laui-tana  «a 
Ikair  le  pmtmt  In  rei^ird  to  Ihr  nil-raad.  and  if  it  nmU  im  ta  emtiaucd  la  Teia^  hy  Ika  I 
aiaraiiBa  of  the  miiuIh  of  thai  iiau.  Tin  liKirluiare  ami  imiBln  ef  Triaa  were  nteiiand 
A  Ikeir  pirl.  an  J  •roiiU,  an  iluiibi.  ciiaMraEl  th»lr  end  nf  ihi  .nad.    IIb  would,  lhrr«n.ra,  n» 


iadnx 


n.  which,  triihllw 


Mmiwi,  Tknl  the  Mid  CoauBillH  bi>  nuini-nnd  in  curmspoaj  «lih  IIhi  iui 
Ikr  At  (lariHur  of  iiiiitins  Ihat  •iiifl  lu  divnn  iKr  poblie  worki  h>  u  In  nael  i1 
Naw-Urlnw.  Aiukapiu  ud  Opnlim-ai  Kail  Rosd. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Itawklna,  of  St.  Miay,  olfarol  llie  IbllooiDi:.  whinh  vaf  uloj'l^d  I 
iKd.  Thit  Ihe  ruavrnlion  do  earanlly  n^rnnmnnd  the  Ic;;i>l3lsrn  of  I 


^hluw 


Icn'lersdlaCnLXiuaHl  White, far  Ike  abla  i 
in  of  Ihankt,  paidajiut  aadfdaiiuflnl  Iribula  t( 


Kr.Kinr.offt  L>n.lrr.n<rorod  nrix-iTiilii 

Haw-Urloiini.    Ilulniruauia.'d  tiK  re.iluUMi 
■areluudl/apidaad-d. 

TkmVt  wm  nricil  Kilh-  n.>ia<i.TP  of  lhi> 
kr  Ikta,  and  to  ihu  SoenJ  MaulcliuUiv  C  >a 

The  Commiiice  of  live.  i;.;H.in;e.l  by  il. 


>  cltf,  oa  Ihn  >ecn 


([■.».  Ak-n.  Mn-iUm,  I 
i  II'Ki.  A.  I).  i;r.>»>niia,  [ 
J.  I>.  B   l>!How,        J 


Tbu  elnvH  thi)  in 

hoKM  tw  felT^pm'Louiciiaiio.'    We  aliall  hate  or 
h  pngreaa  of  the  monnieat,  and  will  preaenl  al 


intcntinn.  ttur  a  aiUinj!  of  two  dnya.  i-hamrteriied  bj 
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GALLERY  OF  INDUSTRY  AND  ENTERPRISE. 


GLENDY  BUEKE.OF  New-Orlkans,  Merchant. 


WITH    A    PORTRAIT. 

No.  &.* 


Ir  the  progress  of  our  sketches  of  citizens, 
distinguished  throughout  the  South  for  their 
practical  enterprise  and  public  spirit,  wc 
had  designed  preaenting  together  in  this 
number  the  names  of  James  Robb  and 
Glbkdt  Burke,  more  particularly  for  the 
active  and  important  part  they  have  taken 
in  promotion  of  the  enlarged  system  of  in- 
ternal improvements,  upon  which  our  city  is 
now  about  to  embark,  and  which  was  so 
ably  and  satisfactorily  enunciated  at  the  late 
New-Orleans  and  Jackson,  and  Opelousas 
Rail-lioad  Conventions. 

Circumstances  will,  however,  compel  us 
to  forego    this    immediate  connection,  and  ; 
take  up  Mr.  Robb  later  in  the  series,  to-  i 
gather  with  other  leading  men*hants  of  the  j 
city,  of  whom  it  is  our  intention  to  present  i 
brief  biographies  and  portraits.     Entirely  i 
separated    from  personal  or  party    prefer- 
ences or  considerations,  wc  have  but  the  > 
single  purpose  to  eflcct  in  this  fiories — A  | 
piibltc  recognition  of  txrvices  in  Lihalf  of 
the  cHtcrprisc  and  indnxfry  of  the  country, 
toiih  tfic  view  of  stimiUatin}]^  those  services, 
and  presenting  a  high  and  proper  incen- 
tive to  the  rising  generation. 

Glendy  Burke  presents  another  instance 
of  the  power  of  industry  and  cucrgj'  in  tri- 
umphing over  all  the  obotades  induced  b^ 
poverty,  and  in  carving  out  high  and  dis- 
tinguished results  from  humble  be^'iunings. 
He  was  bom  in  Bnliiniorc  at  the  close  of 
1805,  and  remained  in  tliat  city  until  the 
completion  of  his  education.     At  this  period 


so  vitally  interesting  in  the  career  of  youth 
it  was  discovered  that,  like  another  8oath 
Sea  Bubble,  tlic  grand  mining  schemes  in 
Mexico,  which  had  allured  so  many,  and 
which  were  regarded  among  the  most  pro- 
mising speculations  of  the  day,  were  on  the 
eve  of  exploding,  and  of  carrying  whh  them 
many  private  fortunes.  Among  the  nnfor 
tunatc  individuals,  when  the  crisis  came  at 
last,  was  the  father  of  Mr.  Burke. 

Thus  tlirown,  at  an  early  period,  entirelj 
upon  his  own  resources,  Mr.  B.  was  not 
long  iu  deciding  upon  the  coarse  to  be  par- 
sued.  He  must  become  the  architect  of  hit 
own  fortunes,  and  the  world  was  a  theatre 
wide  enough  for  this.  At  what  point  should 
the  struggle  begin?  The  first  resolution 
was  for  Mexico,  but  subsequent  reflection 
decided  his  course  to  New-Orleans,  then  an 
El  Dorado  of  adventure;  and  he  accordingly 
landed  on  our  Levee  iu  the  autumn  of  1826, 
almost  entirely  without  friends,  and  pen- 
nik'.:..". 

By  a  fortnnnte  turn  of  affairs,  Mr.  Bnrke 
obtaiiici.l  a  .situation  soon  after  in  the  flour^ 
ifihing  h;ju.se  of  A.  Fisk  &  Co.,  at  a  mode- 
rate salary.  Witli  the  firm  purpose  of  grap- 
pling with  fortune,  or,  if  possible,  of  bend- 
ing her  to  hi:»  will,  he  entered  upon  the  da- 
ties  (jf  this  post,  and  by  constant  assiduities 
and  cxhausiless  labors,  by  day  and  by  night, 
worked  hi3  way  upwards  in  the  house  until, 
at  the  expiration  of  four  years,  his  sslarj 
had  reached  the  very  large  figure  of  $5,000 
per  annum  !     In  the  fifth  year  he  was  ad- 


*  The  othor  nuinberv  of  the  enrich  ore  Charlos  T.  Jam*»ii ;  Daniel  Prait,  of  Alabama  ;  Willii 
Gregg  ami  Henry  W.  Coiinnr,  of  South  Carolina;  .lohii  (i.  Wmlcr,  of  (Joorjria;  Charles  I«e- 
Daruii,  of  Mubilo  :  Hamilton  Smith,  of  Knutuckv.  We  Almll  fullow  with  Kdwin  Uulliii,  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  JunitM  Rulih,  of  Ncw-Orlcins  ;  Absalom  Fowler,  of  Arkuii-a^  ;  V.  K.  Strvrnioii.  of  Ten- 
neiuee;  and  Col.  Tarpley,  of  iMi!S>i«''ippi,  who  has  the  merit  of  boiii":  ike  earliest  advocate  iff 
our  jjnropoeed  Neie-Orltan*  and  Jackson  Rail-Road ;  Gen.  James  Jone'',S.  C  ;  Gov.  A.  U.  Roman, 
Afrrinulturim,  LouUianii ;  Mr.  Brinkley,  of  Blemphir,  etc.  The  order  will  not  be  obeervcd,  as 
we  ars  at  the  di^potiition  of  ibe  engraver.  We  shall  be  thankfUl  for  •uj^gefetioat  in  regard  to 
leadiflf  practical  citisens,  throughout  all  the  Southern  and  Western  States. 
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mined  as  a  partner,  an<l  finally,  upon  the  tc-  !  than  ten  pupilb,  nnrl  in  some  tlicrc  were 
tirement  of  the  elder  partnors,  became  the  j  none  at  all.  In  tlio  Parish  of  Orleans, 
bead  of  the  house,  a  position  he  has  con-  where  810,000  por  annum  were  opjiropria- 
tinueJ  to  occapy  until  the  present  timo.*  ivd  and  exi)eiuleil,  it  was  diHicult  to  find  a 

Mr.  Burke  wns  eleol-.nl  to  the  prLsi.ien«*y    porson  who  vvm  kn.w  of  tlic  existence  of  a 
of  the  Union  Bank  of  Louisiana,  in   IKIMJ  !  place   calh-d  a  Bcliool,  in   C'oiulc  street,   or 
and.  subsciinently,  lo  the  Council  of  the  i.\l ,  ]i?A  heard  that  at  aouie  other  obscure  points 
Mnnicipnlily  and  to  the  Lctnalartiro  of  the  .  in  the  upper  faiibtmr^,  there  was  an  occa 
■late.     In  the  Letrishlure  he  was  ]«lored  at    sional  colli'ciion  of  iialf-adnzen  or  more  of 
the  head  of  the   important  Conunittce   o7i  <  p-.ipils.     Tiii.s  inaftcr  attracted  at  once  the 
FtHKinee,  which  has  in  charge   the  whole    aMeini'.n  of  Mr.  Burke,  in  the  Council  and 
nibjectof  the  revenues  of  the  ^lr\'.o.     Here    in  the  Lciri-hifure.  and  with  ti.e  experience 
he  carried  out  several  important  nif^a.v.irei.    vif  ihc  Cuisinion  iSchjioh;  in  Baltimore,  (with 
Ue  introdaced  and  carried  throu:;h  bills  to  ,  whivh  he  hm!  bi-on   familiar  in  that  city,)  to 
establUh  work-houties  in  New-Orh-ans  nn-i  |  .jui.l,.  bim,  ho  intrmlnced  ami  carried  through 
10  suppress*  vagrancy,  and.  at  the  e"licit;.t;on  j  ill.'  law  on^atii/i;i^  the   sy;it''m,  a3  it  now 
of  Gov.  lloman,  became  one  of  th«*  admin-  ,  .standi,  and  as  it  has  conferred  such  inesti- 
iftrstors  of  the  Charity  IIt<>p'':d,  when  lliat  '  inablo  bcndl's  upon  our  city.     Already  .1,000 
very  useful  institution  wa.*  in  irn-nt  ile.-iiiu     -ioholirs  arc  riTcivinfj  the  daily  benefits  of 
tjon,  ai.d   the  State  Treasury   nnrd>le.  ude-    one  of  tlie  moil  perfect  f^ysiems  of  public 
qaately,  to  relieve  it.     Aa  administrator,  he  i  s'-hools  in  Anierica. 

occupied  himself  actively,  for  .«=evctnl  year:*,  j  jVIr.  Burke  ha:>  been,  at  diderent  times,  a 
in  in:iini3;ii»ng  its  ufccfulnes.s,  and  did  not  re-  .lirc-'tor  in  feviival  of  our  bantfl,  and  in  1841 
lire  until  it  wa>*  plarr.-d  in  a  condition  ot  war,  ele.-ted  jne  sident  of  the  Canal  Bank  of 
comparative  intlep«tn.leneo,by  the  revenues  [  >.-pv%-  Orli-ans.  Tlie  financiij  condiiien  of  this 
■rising  from  the  operation  of  the  jn.s^enu'er  i:,f.|itution  was  then  deplorable,  and  its 
Uw,  adopted  for  its  benefit  by  the  loizi.-'  ininiedi  Me  dis.-oiuiion  waa  looi»e<i  u|)on  as 
lature.  heynd  coi.iiri^jeriry.     Without  yii»ldiiijr  for 

The  prominent  measure  «»f  Mr.  Biifke  .•;  :i  moment  to  i!ic  i>rf.^'5in;y  di;  coiirtL'ementM, 
Iffi'lativf  career,  however,  and  the  •  :r;  j  ;,|1  the  ei:iM;:Ie:' of  Lis  minrl  were  at  «»neo 
wlii'.h  sliouM  ever  enshrine  hi.«  m"morv  iit  ..iir.»'i.d  t.i  tii.-  r.-oiorarlon  of  tin.- cirdit  and 
the  heart.-:  of  ihr*  pcpl'-nf  .\c\v  t);  .:'.i. ;.  a;.  ■  nsiiuli.!-.-.,  of  the  bai.k.  By  virJuc  of  ihegp 
S  p'lblic  litiicfactor,  w;;-*  tl  u  or.^Jiii':"n  o?  <  xertiens  a:iil  the  <  iiii  loyirn  i;t  of  his  private 
tliO  a-.lniira.ilff  -ystfm  oi"  (.'oi/iifon  »*<f /:■■..■/■.',  |  ,.io.in.;,  the  cl.;;n« t was  fi:i\«  d  fr.ini  f.vrfi  ilurc. 
now  Ki»  happily  «ipernti!i ;  i:i  our  nud-'t,  liml  i  -t  t'.,c  l"  nevid  ro'-'Jmption  of  payrr.»*iits  by 
d:  ■ie..'ui  .hir;<:  u^  fiomevi  ry  oll.<r  .S-ii'.h'Ti:  ;,',!  |'-„j  1  unk-.  in  1-11.  In  hii,  r'dininislra- 
reairnunitv.  'lion   of  cl'''it    M:\rr-  \hr  s?-!"!;  of   the  bank 

The  pTib'.i-'  s.'l.o'..l  ■•N^l.'in  of  ihr  st;;:e  wn.;    pppriMl;«.ted  in  vrd  i<:  from  $10  fr>  iM\.  :irid 
then  a  iliaeti':  ami  ''o.;\'.y  ini-;.i:i«  ly,  ei.tir.  ly    .^^  ,],i...  ,|  .j,.  ..  ,.\\.  ;,.  j.;,r  (ol(i().)t 
barreti   of  r»  :sMts   liii!   wen*  11. .'ly   to   r.  ;  H  iviii-r  ret.ii-'i  Ir.-'n  t"..i- prt 'id'-ncy  (»r  the 

vatir-.-  :l.e  ri  '.ua  j.vii»'ri*i'ij.     \\  ■.•'  !'■  e\<.i-y    (\..,,,i  \\.,„\^  \u  i-  !».  M-.  IJurkc  hasilevoted 
p?ri-h  in  lb«^  i':il'^  tiie  1  !w  r'-i^iiin  .1  lii'-  ♦        liou.ie'i  •  ntlr.'y  t-j  t!t  •  l.:j./n.e>-  of  hi-.  h..i:^e, 
lal.'.-.thn.fn'.  'f  p'd..i  •    •■•■j.o«!s    :ili  I    .rpprii.    ^^.',.:^  |;  ],;,.,  „:,>,v.  a  ■  it  c mt  h  s  h'.rl.  cxlenwive 
priiti-  n-  iVom  thr  public  tn-a- i.ry  v..  .-i-  ai.-    ,.,,;„.,,,.r,  i-.l   rcl  :li  l:  •   wi'h  ih"    planters  of 
nu.iily   iiiele  for  I'.ieir  .•••  ipj- »vi  :  b.;t   ir  \v:i-     l,,.;u.  .ai'.a  a:.d  ti.*- i.ei  ••iliorin^  :.:  jIc. 
nr-:  fi»  fm  i  in  any  piri-'.i  a  S'li  i.-l   o'.   vvrc 

*  \niMlt»i^i;Tuv..r.  ■!!:■,  ..i'iil  . -i-i  ■ '.f  I  -  :7.  ^i-    Hrl;   '-  !v.  i   "    -.•■.•■!   ...  t  rvr^-y  o:V;.  vvai 

fon-Ml   ^i.-..   a   >..:.•..  ■..-.   ni"  p    .u:  ■■•  .  «i. r  .   -.i-    ■    bV..'.r..      ...    i.^:    :... -n-.t    ol  th.rn 

C.  :..:i<|-.  r..  h.|.iM-.-.l  l'.n-i:l  .1  .il:-.  .■^  .■.•  V -.^  j!  .M"  »■•  i:"  •.^-■■'  it"-  ■'.  e  •  lu  ■■  ■:.  l..|:  «i.li- 
q.ir,.il-.  I,.;.':i  p.il  l.>    ..  :j.  ■...!..:'  I  li-  ii  t-rv  .iK'.i.n  (.:  i-i     i;i...:i;l   l,u..,<.i..  ■  .  uv  a -.iu  uui\  r:T- 

'"''vV:ti;:.i^eut^:i:.::  r.to  ...v  ■  f  :!■■  .i.-..i^^i...iy.'I.-.!.  ;  ■  r-:,  .1  i!:-  r- tM.;r..':  t  of  M--.  lUoUn 
fr-M.  '.'.x  !.  .Ilk.  -v..  V.  ill  ..i.--..l..  :.  .■•:••  -.  .  rxtr.-.rt  iv-.n  .Mr.  I!a-!:.  •-  |  v.^  !.!  -t.  :  -.p  '  ...  :  |,n«-  the 
C^u-l  :.   u  of  tl.r.  i:.-ti!'.':'=ii  Ji.  111.  liii.   U 'in-'    ih-o,.l>  ,.njrce  of  int-r:.-.  ^tl-  '    'w  «' »   t.o:    poiut 

«UHO.,tak.»?  pu.,c.r.ouclih.^  b..nU,  on  oxaminat  ou  .bowed  the   dopa,it.-i  to  be  extremely 
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EDITORIAL  AND  LITERART   DBPABTMEMT. 


MIX£RALS  OF  LODlSlAIfA. 

Really  Iced  is  known  of  the  geotogy  of 
Looifliana  than  of  any  state  in  ilie  Union. 
Notwithatantling  the  wealth  ol'  Uic  slate,  we 
have  never  had  a  scientifu:  exploration.  A 
reconnoissance  was  oti'.-e  made  at  consider- 
able public  exjiense,  tliough  the  puhiic  have 
always  been  kept  in  profound  igrmranre  of 
the  results.  Wc  may  at  least  hope  for  more 
■occess  another  time. 

The  followi[i<r  extract  from  the  diary  of  Dr. 
Claudian  Peck, of  Sii:ily  Ihland,  La.,  l&JJ- 
1834.  is  worthy  of  predorvaiioii,  und  has  boen 
kindly  famished  us,  by  Professor  Riddle,  of 
the  University :  j 

"  Minerals  are  rare  in  thf*  flat  and  level  part  j 
of  the  island.  The  most  common  one  is  a  j 
round  jiHpcry  stone,  from  ihri*e  to  ttrii  iriciic:» 
indiameti'r;  a  little  hornstone ;  and  in  one' 
place  in  the  bed  of  a  drain,  is  a  beil  of  hard  i 
pan,  (or  gravel  with  an  iron  cement.;  the  soil 
in  the  adjoiniu;;  tii'M  being  mixed  with 
gravel ;  in  tliis  noichborhoo<l,  and  <jn  tlic  pine 
hills,  there  is  a  great  variety  of  ditrercui 
colored  pebbles,  (jaaper,  &c.)  mixed  in  the 
clay  and  snad  soil.  On  ihos«;  hills  there  if> 
■andstone  rock  in  abundance,  (it  forms  their 
basis.)  and  fine  specimens  of  nodular  iron 
ore.  On  several  plantations  on  the  island, 
in  digi^ing  wells,  about  thirty  five  feet  below 
the  surface  there  has  been  found  a  great 
deal  of  mica  in  very  lino  pieces  mixed  wiili 
the  sand.  Occasionally  some  fmc  specimens 
of  quartz  are  ploughf.'d  up  in  (iifli>rent]>l»cea. 
On  tlie  tops  of  those  pine  hiils  t)u*re  is  a  kin«l 
of  rotten  lime  Bionc  often  met  with,  |)r(»jeciinq 
out  like  stag's  liornn,  as  the  rounfry  peuple 
express  it.  Z.  S.  K.  gave  mo  somi^  rtpoci- 
mcns  of  sulphate  of  lim<;  from  the  Onaciiitu 
Iliver,  and  a  crystal  (juartz,  also  a  sliell. 


Geological  rcmsrks  on  digging  a  well  on 
tje  island  :    Soil  10  to  12  inches. 

Yellow  clay,  6  feet. 

lied  ciay,  d  to  10  feet. 

Dark  cluy.  8  m  10  feet. 

Coarse  dark  sand.  3  to  4  feet. 

Fair  colored  sand,  2  to  3  feet,  with  white 
or  yellow  pebbles  intennixed — pure  water/ 

rUBLIC  DKBT  OF  TKZAS. 

We  have  received  a  well  written  pam- 
phlet upttu  the  Hul)jr>ct  of  Texas  debt,  and 
proposed  mean.i  of  liquidation.  The  author 
we  do  not  know.  Whilst  one  class  of  per- 
sons in  the  state  advocate  the  full  par  pay- 
ment of  the  debt,  about  $13,000,<jOO,  (for 
wlii'-h,  however,  the  state  has  but  810,000*, 
Oi)0,i  another  class  a<Ivticate  the  s<'aling  of 
the  debt,  and  payment  only  of  so  much  u 
the  state  has  actually  received.  The  pam- 
phl'^t  before  us  proposes  a  compromise,  vix., 
to  assume  the  whole  debt  nt  par,  upon  con- 
dition that  the  creditors  invest  the  amount 
in  promotion  of  the  internal  improvement 
and  other  industrial  operations  of  Texas*  If 
this  were  a  voluntory  agreement  upon  their 
part,  induced  by  no  coercive  measures,  we 
would  think  it  presented  a  very  practicable 
mode  of  FPtllin'j;  the  whole  question.  There 
are  m:iny  interesting  passaqes  in  the  pam- 
phlet which  we  have  marked  for  future 
insertion. 


L'NIVHISITT    OF   LOUI-StANA. — .ACADEMICAL 
DKr.\KTME>!T,   NLWOULKA.NS. 

We  w<rre  really  very  much  gratified  in 
■I'.tendin:;  the  tale  public  examination  in  this 
ins:itiiti>'n,  and  believe,  that  for  thunrngli 
scholarship,  no  other  in  the  South-west  can- 


smnll.  with  eighteen  hundred  dollars  in  thQ  vault",  to  innol  a  circultitiou  of  about  $C^,000,  as  ap< 
paired  from  ilin  buokit. 

**HriircHy  bail  thn  imw  Rourd  ori.ii[ii/.''d,  iKforo  a  clamoroun  crowd  of  hun?ry  notr-lmlders 
Vere  h«>ic^in;r  tlu;  (loi)r»,  ih'uiaiiilni.;  Nprcic.  Aiinr  a  |)ro(ntri<;d  sni>»ion,  the  then  VrttnUWat  folt 
himself  ju^li^l<■d  III  di;<-I-inii:;  ili.it  iImmp  iv;i«  noiliiii::  l«>  he  ilum',  cxropt  to  'let  the  niltpn  insti- 
tution tro-'  K/«>rvtliiiiji  wa<«  th.oiiriy  UNiliMiiifu^iiMi.  Tl.i*  hour  for  opfiiiiis  llt<;  bank  hntl  pi»M*«]; 
them  wan  mi  hflpinif  liquid,  and  ihv.firtt  unpuidfive  dollar  note  would,  umlcr  the  law,  briiij  with 
it  a  fiirt'citurc  of  the  chiirti*r. 

**Tti<)  then  lire  iilfint.  uneiii;;  no  hupo  of  a««i^tani;<'.  a;i>l  ju^iifinil  hy  thi*  concurroncc  of  n  ma- 

{'ority  of  the  niMfil.  pro|io<iii  to  iv  i^n  liin  |-.o>t.  U'difviii^  lully  in  the  oeiitiiid  Milvnury  of  the 
»auk.  I  vuhiiilorri'd  to  iuti'r|io»ir  itiv  |icr>oiial  m-Mns  m.d  rxp.rtioiiM  IkIwi-cu  tho  bank  u:iil  ruin. 
My  oflTcirii  wnrn  accrpti'il.  Wii'idra'^iii?  fri»:n  otiipr  bank*  a  »tiin  iK'n'^^ary  for  tlic  purpiMip 
wbich  WA«  fctiindins  to  ibo  rrp>lit  oi'  my  liou<e.  I  roturocd  wit!i  the  noti'-t  to  the  bank,  of  which  I 
hid  so  recently  hncoiiie  a  diieutor,  iii»t  In^inz  tiino  to  obtain  tlic  i>pi'ci«) ;  rxcliiiM:;rd  ihi*«r«  imtefl 
for  UioM'  (ireHiMitnd  at  llio  couiiior,  uniil  iliu  run  wan  Ntoppo>l,  every  one  ^nliffifd.  aii'l  ordfr  re- 
stored. The  iiitcrciit*  of  tho  »tociilioMt:r»,  :ind  the  grniidr;itiur  of  a  natural  fmhu^  uf  pridi  for 
the  characifr  of  the  instiiutioD  with  which  I  was  con>iectcd,  formed  the  sole  ludwceueat,  as 
Ihej  did  the  only  coapeasatioa,  for  the  retpoasibiliiy  1  thas  laetirrad." 
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excel  it  If  oor  people  would  only  have  faith 
aa  large  as  a  mustard -aeeii  in  their  own 
■cboola  and  colleges,  we  should  soon  have 
the  best  in  the  world.  But,  perhaps,  this 
is  "ultraism,"  *' seccssionism/'  "southern- 
iim,"  or  sometliing  else,  tlial  is  very  odious 
and  very  unpopular;  therefore,  we  will  say 
no  more,  except  to  recommend  the  Academy 
and  its  instructors. 

Dr.  RadclifTe,  the  Professor  of  Latin,  is  n 
graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  a 
teacher  of  long  experience.  Mr.  Duncan, 
Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  is  a  schular  of 
elegant  attainments,  not  only  in  the  ancient 
classics,  but  in  general  philology.  His  skill 
as  a  teacher  was  abundantly  evinced  during 
the  late  examination,  in  the  display  made  by 
hu  classes.  The  whole  city,  we  believe,  is 
cognizant  of  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Koux,  as  a 
teacher  of  French ;  and  his  high  reputation 
was  amply  sustained  in  the  thoruugli  exami- 
nation of  his  classes.  Mr.  C.  W.  Sears,  the 
Principal  of  the  Academy,  and  Professor  uf 
Mathematics,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  and  was.  as  we 
learn,  for  some  time  connected  w^Ith  the  corps 
of  Topographical  Engineers,  U.  S.  Anny. 

IXCUIISIUN   TO   KKD   RIVER. 

Being  a  little  relieved  from  the  pressure 
of  business  on  the  approach  of  summer,  and 
having  long  entertained  n  drsiro  to  visit 
that  portion  of  northwest  Louisiana  which 
is  dmined  by  the  waters  of  Red  lliver,  and 
of  wblrh  the  denizens  of  New-Orleans  have 
in  general  but  little  knowledge,  wo  loft  the 
city  in  the  comfortable  packet  llockawny, 
Captain  Davis,  about  the  middle  of  June. 

On  thp  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  we 
were  safely  landed  at  Shreveport,  which  is 
distant  about  700  miles  from  New- Orleans. 
TLib  town,  which  has  now  a  pnpuhiiion  of 
over  2,000,  and  receives  nearly  40,000  bale:* 
of  cotton,  h;is  grown  up  within  a  few  years, 
almost  without  observation  from  nliroavl, 
stimulated  by  the  rapid  Keitlemeiit  of  ij^e 
adjacent  parishes  of  Louisiana  and  of  Texa^, 
In  the  bu«v  seastm  the  streets  exhibit  a  de- 
eree  of  life  and  ueiivity,  which  ii*  seldom 
surpassed  by  any  interior  town.  At  least 
.5.000  wagons,  drawn  by  40,000  oxen,  will 
arrive  and  depart  with  freights.  The 
amounU  expended  by  this  wagon  and  in* 


tenor  trade  at  6hrevepnrt,  will  at  least 
equal  half  the  value  of  the  cotton  received  ; 
to  wit,  about  61,000,000.  Add  to  this  the  re- 
sults of  the  commission,  and  forwarding  bu- 
siness, &.C.,  and  the  profits  on  cotton,  and  a 
very  handsome  sum  total  is  attained  for  such 
a  population. 

The  constant  tide  of  emigration  which 
has  been  setting  for  the  last  year  or  two 
into  Texas,  has  also  been  felt  at  Shrevepoit 
in  the  amounts,  however  small,  expended  by 
the  euiigrants  arriving  by  steameis,  or  com- 
ing over  land  from  the  Mississippi,  and 
crossing  Red  River  immediately  above  the 
town.  No  record  has  been  preserved  of 
this  emigration,  though  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  many  thousand  persons  have  passed.* 

Shreveport  receives  its  name  from  Capt. 
Shrove,  who  wns  emph>yed  by  the  govern- 
ment in  removing  the  Red  River  raft,  and 
who,  in  company  with  several  other  gentle- 
men, were  the  first  proprietors  and  founders 
of  the  town,  about  the  year  1834,  or  1835. 


*  EMIGRATION  INTO  TEXAS. 

Mr.  J.  D.  B.  Dk  Bow  : 

Deab  Sir — At  your  request,  I  herewith  fur- 
iii-'h  you  a  Mutrnient,  Hhowiii»  the  aniuuiit  of 
ciiiiirraiion  i>u>Mii$;  thi^  ptucp,  nccordiiiK  to  a 
nieiiior.-iDiliitii  krpt  by  nir,  rmbraciiii.'  a  period 
frcim  lh«  iruli  October  to  \>i  l>ec.,  ISJO. 

34'j  fuiniiio^,  making  3915  bOuU,  uf  which 
iiuinhrr  I.V>*J  were  nefrro«.«. 

Kuiiuraiiuii  fttill  cuiitiiiucd  from  tiie  name 
source  till  about  the  Iht  of  FVbruary,  Auring 
which  time  1  kept  no  niomoruiniuni,  but  the 
amount  la  Ailly  equal  to  thut  having  p:iMcd 
during  the  fore  part  of  th«i  tca^on. 

Thi;i  in  uxrlui>ite  of  the  emigration  that  ar- 
rivf'd  here  by  water  diirinn;  the  winter  and 
>prin?,  whicli  I  have  estimatiMl  at  10,001);  niak- 
ma  in  all  lt::(,*'00,  having  pa&Bod  tliiH  place. 

1  have  litken  boiuo  pains  to  afcertain,  as  near 
a»  prnilitiible,  the  umouut  of  enii<,'ratica  rroim. 
ing  lied  Uivur  at  other  points  above  and  below 
thin  place  ;  and,  from  tjic  must  reliable  iiifor- 
miilKiii  i  have  been  able  to  olitaiii,  I  tliiitk  it 
will  not  vary  very  far  from  tlic  following — 
Say  at  Alnxamlria.  •2,om).ul  Grand  Ecore,  8,000, 
(and  tirrivin:;  ul  Grand  Kcore  by  w:it«*r.)  4,OuO  ; 
at  a  ferrv  ni-ar  the  month  of  Sulphur  Fork, 
1,0110;  a:"Fiilt. Ml.  8,01)0;  at  Lancsport,  *J.OOO;  at 
the  month  of  Kiamichi.  G,(>OU',  and  at  othar 
poiulb  above,  8,UiM);  in-ikiiii?  a  total  of  nearly 
Cii.ODO  haviii!.'  pone  tuTexa-s  by  the  way  of  Red 
River  in  one  year. 

Thi^  imme'n.*e  amount  of  emi;^'ratlou  has 
nearly  all  fettled  ea^t  of  Trinity  River,  the 
iradn  of  wliich  naturally  and  nccc»iianly  poinU 
to  Red  River. 

Yuum,  very  respectfully, 

A.  Leona&d. 

PiiRr.vEPORT,  June  21, 1851.       , 

From  other  inquirie^  wo  learn  that  it  wo«M 
be  safe  to  estimate  one  half  tho  amount  M 
slaves.  At  the  more  northern  crossinis  thiS 
whiles  predomiaata. — Eo. 
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Disease  and  death  did  sad  work  among  the  through.      About  fifty  miles  abore  is  the 

first  settlers,  until  the  place  was  considered  location  of  the  creat  "  raft,"  which  consti- 

the  grave-yard  of  the  South.     Itfl  progress  tutes  the  limits  of  navigation  for  large  boats, 

was,  consequently,   slow   and   interrupted.  This  raft  causes  the  water  of  Red  River  to 

Latterly,  however,  the  health  of  the  place  spread  very  wi<lely  over  the  country,  and 

has  greatly  improved,  and  now  compares  fa-  gives  ri^e  lo  many  broad  and  deep  lakes, 

Torably  with  any  other  position  on  the  river,  navij^ahle  by  bouts  from  Shreveport.     The 

Like  all  new  places,  Shreveport  can  hard-  removal  of  the  raft  would  have  a  tendency 

ly  be  said  to  have  a  fixed  and  permanent  '<>  ^^ain  these  reservoirs.    Navigation  may. 

population,  and  an  established  society.     The  however,  bo  carried    around  it,   in   small 

amount  of  capital  is  also  small,  and  far  be-  t'oats,  for  many  hundred  miles.     The  great 

low  the  necessities  of  the  place.     This  rapi  *' 1^<^'1  R»^er    Haft/'  of   which  everybody 

tal  has  been  the  creations  of  its  own  indus-  ^'^^  ^'^^^^"^  »"  »n"cb'  "  caused  by  the  ob- 

tiy,  very  little  having  been  brought  here,  "ruction,  in  the  narrow  parts  of  the  river,  of 

Most  of  the  settlers   were  unfortunate   in  ^^<^<^«  floating  down  for  hundreds  of  miles, 

other  places,  and  begun  life  anew.      Tlii*  »"**  becoming  embedded  and  matted  toge- 

sUte  of  things,  though  favorable  in  8<mie  ther  by  their  ro.)ts  and  branches,  until  a  so- 

respects,  is  very  unfavorable  in  others.     Ca-  '^^  ^^y  ^^  formed,  which  is  altogether  ira- 

pital  is  greatly  needed.  passable.    A  mile  or  more  will  be  formed 

^,  ,      .  _  .      ,  in  this  way  annually.     At  one  period  the 

There   are  two  busmess    streets  m  the        ^  /,    ,  ,  *t      i^-      i^ 

,  1  1      r  raft  extended  down  as  low  as  Natchitoches, 

town ;  the  one  along  Uie  Levee,  containm^'         ,  ,  ^ ,  ,  .        , .  ,    .        , 

,  ,  11-1  and,  perhaps,  at  Alexandna,  which  is  only 

many  larpc  warehouses,  is  employed  m  the  .,      <,         ,  ,,/»<. 

',  ..  ,,        -,100  miles  from  the  mouth.    Its  first  fonna- 

srocery  ond  cotton  business ;  the  other,  fol-  .     ,        ,    ,  i        /-         t 

f     .        ,       ,.       .         rim  1  .  tion  IS  thought  by  some  to  date  from  the  pe- 

lowing  the  direction  of  the  Texas  road,  i.s  .    .       .,,*,„.  i  *v    • 

^     ,    ,    ..         .       ^  -      ,  .,  nod    when    Red    River    left    lU  ancient 

Teiy  neatly  built  up  m  stores  for  the  retail  ,  ,,.,»,,.  i  i         i     i 

,    '         ,  1      .V  ,      .  chdunel  ol  the  Atchalalaya,  and  was  broken 

diy   goods,    ond    other    country    business.  .  .       ,      ,,....      ,         ., 

_,  11       1       rr.1  1        ,  m  upon  by  the  Mississippi,  whose  back  wa- 

There  are  several  hotels.    The  one  kept  l»y  ,   ,      ,         ,  . 

,,      -t  /•       3     1  ,     ,  ,  I  ter  causi'd  the  lirst  obstructions. 

lir.  Hcame.  we  found  pleasantly  located, 

and  admirably  provided  for  the  accommoda-  ■  'T*"'  '^^*'*  ^^'■"'  *^"^  "P  "°^  destroyed,  at  an 
tion  of  travelers.  The  •«  Palmetm  House'  ^ '«P^"S«  "^  8;J00,O00,  by  the  federal  govern- 
opposite,  receives  olso  a  very  large  and  libe-  i  "'^"*'  "'  lS;H-:> ;  but  no  pains  being  taken 
ral  support,  which  it  deserves.  There  are  ^"  ^^^P  "  cleared,  on  the  first  high  waters 
many  handsome  private  rcM.lenres  scatter-  '^  rapidly  filh'd  again.  Several  attempts 
ed  over  a  wido  area.  The  court  house  is  a  ^'^^*^  ^"^^"  "'^'^^  ^'"'^**'  °"**  *"P^  """•  *^*- 
disgracc  to  the  place  The  E].i.scop.-ilians  '  V<^n'^*-<  l>"t  noihin- whatever  gained.  Con- 
worship  in  it  on  the  Sabbath.  Tiie  Pro.d.y-  f^^*'^^  '*  annually  solicited  for  another  appro- 
terians  ore  building  a  fine  Church.  The  priation  of  Si  00.000.  It  would  seem  tons 
Methodists  and  Baptists  have  already  built.  ^'^"«'"  **^»*"  *^>c  states  of  Louisiana,  Texns 
There  is  a  handsome  school-house  under  ^"'^  Arkansas  to  undertake  tlie  work.  Per- 
charge  of  a  very  intelligrut  gentleman  and  ^'^'P*  a  company  could  be  organized  for  the 
scholar,  G.  Wyche  Rives,  Es'i.  A  new  purpose,  with  the  right  of  toll.  Though  if 
jaa  has  been  constructed.  Th.re  is  but  one  Congre:>3  must  indulge  in  internal  iraprove- 
newspoper,  the  "Caddo  (jazcite,"  edited  ment?,  this  is  a  fair  and  worthy  field,  consi- 
by  Battle  &  Mitchell;  thongh  not  decided  ^^^rinij  the  extraordinary  extent  and  fertility 
in  politics,  it  has  the  merit  of  being  wliolly  "1'  l*>^'  country  to  be  brought  into  culiiva- 
and  entirely  Southern,  which  is  the  highest  ^'*^^- 

and  best  of  all  politics.  G.  W.  Baylry,  Esq..  Assistant  Engineer 

Shreveport  is  the  point  of  shipm^'nt  of  on  of  ilic  Stale  of  Loui:«iana,  in  o  late  number 

immen.^e  amount  of  Texas    cattle  for  the  of  our  Review,  pro|>OHes  what  he  conceives 

markets  of  New-Orleans.     There  are  five  a  better  mo^le  of  inipnmng  Red   liiver  na- 

or   six   pnckSts   regularly   eniraged   in    tho  vigation  than  the  rem.ival  of  the  raft,  which 

trade  of  the  town  for  about  eight  months  of  he  thinks  only  lend*  to  obstruct  the  naviga- 

the    year,    when   the   river    is   navigable  tion  below  by  snogs  and  willows,  and  over- 
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tli«  comiary  there  for  thir^  or  forty 
miles — the  raft  immediately  forming  again. 
lie  thinks  that  the  channel  through  Dooly's 
BayoQi  which  is  four  miles  above  the  pre- 
Btnt  raft,  now  enlarging  npidlyi  may  be 
deepened  and  increased,  so  as  to  change 
the  channel  of  the  river  entirely.  This 
bayoa  already  admits  the  passage  of  large 
boats.  The  work  would  be  heavy,  but  a 
strong  current  would  assist,  having  a  descent 
of  nearly  a  foot  a  mile.  This  **cat  off" 
would  reclaim  the  ralley  to  the  East,  relieve 
Bossier  Parish,  and  preserve  the  river  below 
free  of  snags.  The  space  between  the  pre- 
sent raft  and  Dooley's  Bayou  would  receive 
the  floating  timbers  for  several  years,  and 
afterwards  these  gathering  elements  of 
"rafts"  could  be  diverted  ^-ithout  very 
great  labor  or  trouble  into  the  various  con- 
tigooas  lakes.  "  It  is  sufRcient  to  say  that 
all  the  raft  that  ever  will  come  down  can  be 
disposed  of  so  as  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
route  recommended."  The  next  step  would 
be  U>  lessen  the  quantity  of  drift  from  above. 
This  could  be  accomplished  by  clearing  tlie 
trees  on  the  banks  for  a  distance  of  four  or 
five  hundred  miles,  and  deadening  the  tim- 
ber still  further  back  for  the  parae  distance. 
This  deadened  timber  would  have  rotted 
before  the  banks  of  the  river  could  have 
encroached  upon  them.  Mr.  Bailey  also  re- 
commends that  the  river  be  cleared  from 
snags,  and  all  timber  beneath  its  banks,  from 
the  raft  to  the  Mississippi,  and  that  a  canal 
or  channel,  fifty  feet  wide,  be  cut  through 
the  falls  at  Alexandria.  Two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  will  be  sufficient,  he  says, 
for  all  of  these  works ;  hut  less  than  half 
the  sum,  judiciously  used,  will  give  a  good 
navigation  to  the  tipper  Red  River. 

The  people  of  Shrcveport  are  justly  anx- 
ious about  the  future  of  their  town.  With- 
in the  last  year  a  thriving  rival  in  Texas  hns 
sprung  up,  which  has  taken  several  thou- 
sand bales  of  its  cotton,  and  much  of  its 
trade.  It  is  likely  that  the  opening  of  the 
raft  would  cause  several  such  competitors 
to  spring  up,  though  the  increased  trade 
would  greatly  compensate.  The  Texas 
trade,  which  is  now  such  a  source  of  wealth, 
is  very  uncertain.  The  opening  of  the  Sabine 
or  the  Trinity  rivers  would  divert  to  Gal- 
veston the  most  of  it  Against  such  a  com- 
petition cotton  cannot  be  brought  to  Shreve- 


port  at  from  $5  to  $10  a  bale,  to  be  carried 
to  New-Orleans  at  an  expense  of  $1  to  #3 
more,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  time.  A 
plank  road  towards  the  Trinity  would,  no 
doubt,  for  a  while  greatly  promote  the  in- 
terests of  Shreveport;  but  it  is  quite  OA- 
likely  that  even  this  could  compete  with  the 
rivers.  Or,  supposing  it  possible  that  theM 
rivers  cannot  be  made  susceptible  of  free 
navigadon,  considering  the  resources  aad 
energy  of  Texas,  and  the  northern  capital 
she  can  control,  it  is  not  probable  she  will  be 
long  without  rail-roads  into  the  interior  from 
her  sea  ports,  and  where  then  will  be  the 
plank  road  competition  and  its  large  invest- 
ment ?  The  more  we  look  into  the  matter, 
the  more  we  are  satisfied  that  a  rail  road 
ifito  Texan  is  the  only  permanent  salvation 
of  Shreveport,  and  this  her  citizens  will 
soon  realize,  though  at  present  she  can  look 
little  farther  than  her  oxen  and  her  wagone. 
The  same  principle  would  prefer  flat-boate 
to  steamboats,  or  hand  loom  weaving  to  ma- 
chinery !  But  Shreveport  need  not  think 
the  other  parts  of  Louisiana — New-Orleane 
and  Texas,  will  share  in  this  passion  for  os 
teams  and  tinkling  wagon  bells.  We  be- 
gin to  prefer  the  snort  of  the  locomotive,  and 
it  is  quite  likely  that  we  can  go  into  Texas 
at  some  more  southern  point,  with  equa),  if 
nut  cheater,  advantage,  and  th^t  we  will  go 
in  that  way  from  Opclousas,  or  some  point 
upon  Red  River,  if  she  prefer  to  rest  upon 
\\QT  plaiik  road.  The  people  and  the  Le- 
gislature of  Texas  will  co-operate  in  this 
\  movement,  since  it  is  the  ouly  mode  in 
which  they  can  be  connected  with  the  great 
public  works  of  the  United  States,  which 
centralize  upon  the  capital  of  the  Republic. 
Our  8tay  at  Shreveport  was  necr ssarily 
short,  but  we  formed  many  agreeable  and 
pleasant  acquaintances,  and  had  the  pie* 
sure  of  taking  part  nt  a  public  meeting, 
which  was  the  first  ever  held  here  for  the 
I  promotion  of  a  rail-road  into  Texas.  We 
j  give  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and 
I  shall,  in  our  next  number,  continue  our  de- 
.  scripiion  of  the  Red  River  country,  and  the 
Altakapas,  which  we  proceed  to  vi*it. 

BAIL-BOAD  MEETING. 

At  a  mcetine  of  thn  cilizcu»  or  Shrevspett, 
held  at  tho  court-house.  Dr.  W.  W.  Grerge 
was  called  to  the  chair,  aud  R.  P.  Trabus  e^ 
pointed  secretary.    The  chair  explained  thai 
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the  object  of  the  meetinjar  was  the  prRliminary 
organizdtion  of  a  movemniit  for  the  coiibtruc- 
tlon  of  a  a  rail-mad  to  the  waters  of  the  Trinity 
in  Texas.  lie  introduced  J.  D.  U.  De  Bow,  of 
New-Orleans,  who  spoke  at  length  in  favor  of 
the  rail-road,  and  urged  the  uecesMty  of  imme- 
diate action.  He  was  followed  by  J.  M.  Lau- 
drum,  Enq.,  who  eloquently  pres&ed  views  of  a 
■inilar  character. 

A  aeries  of  resolutions  were  offered  by  H.  G. 
Battle,  Esq.,  and  adopted,  pledging  the  sympa- 
thies and  exertions  uf  the  people  uf  Sbreveport 
and  Caddo  pari&h  in  aid  of  the  work,  and  ap- 

Kinting  fifty  delegatrs  to  the  Conrcntion  in 
nuary  next  at  New-Orleans ;  and  aUo  a  com- 
mittee, of  Col.  II.  Douglass,  L.  P.  Crain,  B.  M. 
Johnaon,  Dr.  C.  G.  Younir,  Dr.  B.  B.  Smith,  Dr. 
W.  W.  George,  J.  M.  Landrum,  and  C.  G. 
Mitchell,  to  correspond  with  the  people  of 
Texas  and  the  New-Orleans  Committee  during 
the  summer  and  foil,  so  as  to  prepare  matter  for 
the  Convention. 


CAIUS  GRACCHUS: 

A  Tragedy  in  five  acta.     By  Louisa  S-  Mc- 

Cord,  of  South  Carolina. 

We  have  been  favored  with  a  copy  of 
this  production,  which  is  from  the  pen  of  one 
of  Carolina's  most  distinguished  nnd  ilhistri- 
out  daughters.  Mrs.  McCord  is  the  daugh. 
tor  of  Lan^rdon  Cheves,  whose  name  is 
ideotiBcd  with  every  thing  that  is  chival- 
rooui  in  honor,  elevated  in  statesmanship,  and 
incorruptible  in  patriotism — and  wife  of  D. 
J.  McCord,  Esq.,  a  lawyer  of  high  character 
in  that  state.  The  daughter  possesses  many 
of  the  high  characteristics  of  the  distinguish- 
ed eire.  We  remember  her  translation  of 
M.  Bostiat'a  work  upon  Free  Trade  and 
Protection,  which  has  high  rank  among  poli- 
tical economists.  She  has  also  contributed 
aome  able  articles  upon  the  rights  and  duties 
of  the  South.  In  the  work  before  us,  hor 
pen  is  worthily  enuage*!  in  depicting  the 
noble  patriotism  of  the  Gracchi,  and  of  that 
glorious  woman,  Cornelia — the  mother, whose 
great  heart  knew  no  other  thought  than  that 
of  Home,  and  in  the  language  uf  l>cr  son, 

"From  the  olferi  of  a  kinzdnm  turnins^ 
Oave  heart  and  hund  to  a  plebeian  lloninn. 
And  son  and  brother  to  u  (iracchu!*  made  mo.*' 

There  arc  many  fine  pissajjo-*  in  the  play 
from  which  we  would  be  pleased  to  oxtrnrt. 
Thus,  in  the  fifth  act,  is  shown  the  devotion 
of  the  wife,  Licinia: 

"  I  am  a  coward — ay — a  very  hare 
For  pantinsr  fcarfulnexs,  and  yet  mothinks 
I  oould  for  Gracchus  cant  my  life  away, 
E'en  as  a  worthless  straw.     I  heard  l.i.st  nisht. 
When  he  bpliev«>d  me  Klerpint;,  si;lis  bitrht  fortii 
With  rroans  of  bitter  anguish,  as  his  heart 
Would  burst  it^ielf  io  the  uttering.   On  hi«  brow 
1  laid  my  aoothin;  hand,    *    *    ^    « 


I  ro»e  and  pressed  my  lips  to  his,  which  bnnied 
With  a  hot  fever — quivering  too,  they  seemed. 
All  tremulous,  as  nerved  with  afony. 
Cliiigiii":.  1  hoped  to  cool  them  with  ray  breath ; 
Bi;;  tear  drop*  then  came  coursins;  from  his  ey^B^ 
Slowly  as  thunder  drop*,  before  tho  storm  ; 
*     *     *     It  was  fearful  thus  to  see 
The  strong  man  ia  bis  agony." 

Again,  Gracchus  being  about  to  rush  upon 
certain  death  by  meeting  and  confronting  his 
enemies — resists  the  powerful  and  patlietic 
appeals  of  Licinia,  who,  in  her  frenzy,  draws 
down  Cornelia  to  her  knees,  as  she  be- 
seeches Gracchus  to  fly  for  safety.  In  tliia 
hour  of  agony,  which  none  but  a  mother  can 
know,  tlie  great  heart  of  the  Roman  matron 
is  still  stern  and  true : 

Grac.  Mother,  have  pity  I  Rise,  remember  now 
Your  oft  tpoko  lesson.  Death  i»  nothinf ,  standing 
Close  elbowed  by  dishonor.    Kneel  not  to  me. 

Cob.  I  do  not  kneel  to  you.  Hear  me,  ye  Godst 
My  supplications  are  to  you  for  this 
My  latt,  best  hope  in  life;  my  onlf  one! 
1  pray  you  now  to  give  himhtreiigth  to  bear 
This  hciivy  trial ;  parting  worse  than  death. 
From  the  heart-stricken  loved  ooe» !  Go. my 
/  have  HO  teerd  to  Mtop  you  >     If  your  life 
Without  (liiihouor  can  be  saved,  remember 
You  owe  it  to  your  wife  and  to  your  boy. 
Farewell  I 


FERI0DICAL9. 

Western  Journal,   St.  Loum.    Tarrer  A 

Ki.sk,  June,  1851. 
IIarp,ir$  Monthly  Magazine^  Jane,  1851. 
International  Magazine,   June,  1851.    J. 

C.  Morgan,  New  Orleans. 
SouUiern  Planter^  Ilichmond,  Virginia. 
Banker's  Magazine,  Boston,  June,  1851. 
lilaekivood's  Magazine,  May,  1851. 
Rail  RoatlJuurnal,  New-York. 
Literary  World,  New- York. 

We  have  on  so  many  occasions  called  at- 
t<*ntion  to  tho  sterling  merits  of  the  Wettern 
Journal  ai  St.  Louis,  that  it  cannot  be  oecca- 
sarv  for  us  to  add  another  word.  The 
amount  of  Western  statistics  which  it  em- 
bodies, is  not  surpassed  by  thot  of  any  other 
publication. 

The  sul>.'*criplion  list  of  Harper's  Montlily 
is  said  already  to  ex'^eed  60,000,  and  the  pub- 
lishers expect  to  reach  100,000.  We  venture 
to  say,  that  no  work  in  the  world  has  equalled 
this  success,  and  none  have  sprung  at  once 
into  such  maturity  of  excellence.  It  must 
drive  oat  of  circulation  many  of  the  lighter 
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and  ephemeral  magazines.  We  cannot  pas« 
orer  thia  enormous  circulation  of  a  Northern 
work  without  the  remark,  that  no  Southern 
woric  ever  exceeded  one-twentieth  of  the  j 


J  O.  MORGAN'S  LITERARY  DEPOT, 
Exchange  Place,  adjoining  the  Poat- 
Oflice,  New-Orleans.  New  Books  re- 
ceived, from  June  14th : 


amount,  and  most  of  them  have  not  reached  ,  The  Conduct  of  Florida  ;  by  Hernando  da 

onejiftielh.    We  have  been  toiHngnight  and 

day  for  five  years  to  attain  5,000,  and  are 

yet  far  from  ir.    If  only  one  planter  in  HHy 

throughout  the  South  cared  about  sustaining 

a  SotUhernJovmal,  devoted  to  the  interests 


Soto.  By  Theodore  Irving,  M.  A. 
Ronuince  Dutt  from  the  Historic  Ploeer.    By 

Wm.  Sellay,  author  of  the  "  Berber,"  &c 
A  Praciieal  Treatise  on  Banking.    By  James 

Wm.Gilbart 


and  industry  of  the  Soutli,  we  should  have  i  ^*V  ^rthmr:    A  Poem.     By  Sir  E.  Lytton 
10,000  subscribers,  and  make  one  of  the  best 
monthlies  in  the  world ! 

The  SoulAern  Planter,  at  Richmond,  is  a 
small  monthly  of  30  pages,  and  has  a  very 
high  reputation,  having  reached  the  eleventh 
volume.  It  contains  the  valuable  contribu- 
tions of  Edwin  Ruflln,  among  others. 

Contents  of  June  No.,  Banker's  Magazine: 

0rgaiii2alion  of  a  New  Bank. 

GUban's  Treatise  on  Banking. 

The  Bank  of  England. 

London  Private  Bankers. 

California  Gold. 

Banking  System  of  Massachusetts. 

Insurance  Law. 

Banking  Statistics  of  the  different  States. 

Bank  items,  etc. 

The  Moy  number  of  Blackwood  contains, 
"Some  American  Poets;''  "My  Novel;" 
" Tnin;*- Atlantic  Ttiurists;"  ••Onward  Ten- 
dencies ;"  **  Papal  Aggression  Bill ;"  "  Book 
of  the  Farm  ;"  "  State  Trials ;'  •'Dinner  to 
Lord  Sionly,"etc,  Republiflhed  by  Leonard 
Scott  &  Co.,  New-York.    $3  per  annum. 


Bulwer. 
A   Commentary  <m   Eeelesiastes.     By  Moaaa 

Stewart 
The   Serpent  Sybil  in  Amerieet.      By  E.  G. 

Squicr,  A.  M. 
Otis'  Exchange  Tables.    New  Edition. 
Studies  of  Animals.    By  F.  N.  Otis. 
Macaulay's  Miscellanies.      New  and  revised 

edition. 
The  Alhambra.    By  Washington  Irving. 

NoTsla. 
Nell  Quynn :  or,  The  Court  of  the  Stuarts. 
JFing  and  Wing.    By  Cooper     Fine  Library 

Edition. 
The  Tteo  AdmiraU.    By  Cooper.    Fine  Library 

Edition. 
Second  Love:   or,  The  World's  Opinion.    By 

Alartha  MartcIL 
The  Heir  of  Wast  Wayland.    By  Mary  HowiU. 
Consiielo.    By  Georpc  Saud.     Fre>h  supply. 
Pope  Joan.    By  Reynolds.    Frcnh  supply. 
The  Girlhood  of  Shakspeare's  Heroines.    Parts 

three  and  four— Helena  and  Defcdemono. 
Magazines. 
Appleton's  Mechanics'  Magazine. 
Edinburgh  Rctiew. 
London  Quarterly  Revieis. 


We  have  often  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the 

-Ka//-i?ofl£/ J<?Mrwfl/ in  terms  of  praise,  and  .     ^^ ,      , 
/.    ,  .  ...  ,  ,        ...  ,  London  Lancet. 

find  It  an  md.spensable  o.d  m  conducting    j^^  .^jji^nonary  of  Mechanics  and  Engineer 
our  editorial  labors.     In  this  age  of  progress  ;      .         , 
at  the  South-west,  the  paper  should  have  a 
large  circulation  among  us.     The  terms  are 
$5  per  annum. 
The  Literary  World  has  been  published 


THE  MEXIOAN  WAR. 
The  War  between  the    United  Slates  and 
Mexico.  illuKtratcd  ;  embracing  Pictorial  Draw- 


weekly  for  several  years,  at  S3  per  annum,  ing^of  allthe  principal  conflicts.  By  Carl  Nebel, 
It  is  at  once  a  journal  of  society,  literature,  :  author  of  ••  A  Pictorial  and  Archtrologicid  Voy- 
science  and  art,  and  contains  original  papers  "<?«  •»  Mexico  ;"  with  a  description  of  each  bat- 
on the  leading  topics  of  the  dav  :  Reports  of  «'«•  ^V  Geo.  Wilkius  Kendall,  author  of  the 
Proceedings  of  learned  Jc  scientific  societies;  I  "  T'-xan  Santa  Fc  Expedition." 

T,      .  •  I.  r  11  r  »  1        V^  A  few  copies  of  this  rich  and   magnifi- 

Reviews,  with  full  extracts  of  American  and        ''.  '^  .    .         .  .     j        j 

_       .  , ,.       .  -,1        ,  /.  .     •  ccntly  got  up  wcrk   have  been    received,  and 

Foreign  publications  ;  Sketches  ofbo<nety:'  ,     -      j    .  .i.      m  ^    e  ,u    t» ....-..».  o.j 

'^    *  '  •'  '    may  be  found  at  the  nfnce  of  the  Picayune,  and 

Essays  :  Poems ;  Literary  Gos.^ip.  Cata-  ^^  j^e  principal  bookstores.  Price,  in  elegant 
logues  of  all  new  books  published  in  the  i  portfolio,  $33 ;  half  bound.  $40.  To  those  who 
United  States,  or  Europe.  Edited  by  E.  A.  «  uh  to  purchase  for  framing,  the  text  and  plates 
&  G.  L.  Dayckinck,  New-York.  I  will  be  sold  for  $34. 
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DE  BOW'S 

SOUTHEEN  AND  WESTERN 

REVIEW. 

ESTA'BLISHED  JANUARY    I,    184S. 
SKFTEHBEB,  1851. 

VOL.  Xr.,  O.  8.]  ENLARGED  SKRIBS.  [VUL.  1..  No.  3. 

ART  L-AHERICAN  STEAM  COMMUNICATION  WITH  THE 
MEDITERRANEAN. 
Now  that  suocessful  experimeot  has  demonstrated  our  ability  to 
cope  with  other  nationa  in  Ocean  Stentn  Navigation,  the  time  has 
come  when  our  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean  should  be  e.\t^ded ; 
and  with  the  hope  that,  by  calling  public  attention  to  the  subject, 
sumc  adventurous  spirit  may  be  in>iuced  to  undertake  the  enterprise, 
we  have  prepared  with  some  cure  tho  following  article  on  a  linx  of 

BTEllUBita    BBPffSKH    THIS    COU.STKV    AND    TUB    M&D[TERRAHEAtI. 

A  residence  of  a  couMJerable  number  of  years  in  Italy,  has  given 
U9  Bome  facilities  for  understanding  the  matter,  and  our  esliinatca 
are  drawn  from  iavestigatinna  on  tho  ground  itself.  The  only  reason 
why  there  is  any  delay  in  the  csubllshment  of  a  line  of  steamers  be- 
tween New- York  and  any  part  of  the  world,  must  now  be  a  doubt  in 
regard  to  the  profitableness  of  the  investment.  If,  therefore,  it  can 
be  m^ule  to  appear,  th:it  a  lino  of  steamers  between  this  country  and 
the  Mediterranean  would  be  profitable,  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  enterprise  would  bo  at  once  undertaken  by  some  of 
our  commercial  houses. 

There  are  tnheb  sources  of  reliance  for  the  support  of  such  a  line 
of  steamers,  which  we  will  briedy  contemplate; 

FiKST,  FKBiaiirs;  sbcosd,  PASSifNOEas ;  third,  letters. 
First — FreighU.  1 . —  OntiBord/reigkU.  It  is  the  opinion  of  those 
who  are  most  versed  in  matters  of  Ocean  Steam  Navigation,  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when,  through  some  more  economical 
Arrangements,  by  which  the  capacity  of  steam-vesseU  will,  relatively 
to  their  tonnage  and  machinery,  be  greatly  increased,  ooeao  Bteamera 
will  be  able  to  compete  with  other  vessels  in  tho  carrying  of  bulky 
fteigbu     The  subject  has  fvr  several  years  been  agitated  by  many  of 
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.  ^,    .  .1.   :.,-!< 5  ill  Europe  ami  America;  and  the  eon" 

....    ^.ivi'Ud  by  many,  that  ocean  steamers  will, 

V      •-.  .v.';x:o  with  other  vesst-Is  in  the  transportation 

..uc,  provisions,  and  othiT  heavy  freights.     The 

,  .  >.  ..    ...:::'.  und  tobacco  in  the  Mediterranean  has  more 

:  .      ....     •.     ^ 'J  :e  last  eight  years,     (ienoa  now  receives  in  our 

^   '■■.'».'•.    \t  v>  a  yi-ar,  and  in  Sardinian   bottoms  nearly  or 

n  .      l:ia'.  port  alone  receives  from  S,000  to  10,000  hogs- 

N    .        M.v'o  ;i:iniialiy  :  a  freight  steamers  would  be  sure  to  get, 

^.      .       ^   >    .   i4-,*o  per  lii^g^head  ;  while  c.tnti»n  would  pay  from  1^ 

;.    ..     ^    ».    j-.'inid.     Collie  hi  our  vessels  now  supplies  the  prin- 

.■  ..'     .»  V.  >  vi*  ilio  ^lediterranean.     Even  the  ports  of  Syria  get  a 

.,  .^^     .        ::   v'f  iheir  cotfec  from  Boston  and  New- York.     The  out- 

»k.*        V  -:•'>  ci   the  fruit  vessels  of  this  country  are  nearly  always 

.V .     ..  .•.-.'vv,  and  sugar;    all  of  which  pay  high  freights,  and  the 

■    »  V-     -iv  I'v  siivaily  extended.     For  mort*  than  turty  yeara  we  have 
1....      v    !'uMii'f»oly  «)f  the  codfish  trade  with  that  sea.     Indigo,  of 

«.;v.'  .v  uaiioiis  uf  the  Mediterranean  received  from  us,  at  one 
..  iv,  i.  :u'si  eveUiMvely  their  supply,  is  no  longer  sent  from  North 
V  v-.v-a,  >iiuv  its  cultivatinn  in  the  South  has  been  driven  out  by 
■.VI-  i-.d  I'llur  products.  \Ve  furnish  the  world  with  sperm  oil;  and 
\^i  !::v  Mediterranean  countries  are  ehiefly  supplied  with  it  by  the 
I'jij^li^li  and  French,  who  thus  have  the  prulits  of  the  distribution 

Vii\  vjuantity  of  grain,  breadstnfis,  and  provisions,  from  Americji, 
!ii;i\  Ini  ^^-nt  to  the  Mediterrnnean  to  advantage,  if  the  trade  is 
ii!,.pirl\  niaiiagcHl.  Contracts  for  freight  might  be  made  on  favora- 
Me  terms  with  the  American  agents  uf  the  great  commercial  coni- 
IMiiu'--*  *"'f  Kuroi)e,  who  are  now  obliged  to  charter,  at  high  prices, 
\e.'>«M'U  as  they  need  them  ;  and  as  these  ships  have  to  depend  upon 
aivident  tor  a  home  carg(\  and  can  seldom  Ihid  ime  lor  a  southern 
uori,  \\here  they  wish  ultimately  to  g<>,  they  are  compelled,  in  their 
\.'\age  out,  to  cover  the  exjieiises  of  the  return.  ITius  freight  is 
Kli.»»>;*'d  with  l)oth  ways.  These  companies,  who  now  have  the 
mv'Hopi'ly  of  the?  principal  American  products,  having  a  necessity  lor 
.^^til.ii  «»u|»i»lics.  wonM  readily  contract  by  the  year,  at  remunerating 
^. ,;,»■.,.  lor  all  I  heir  freights.     There  are,  besi<les,  many  varieties  of 

VM.,ni.iii  manufactures,  which  could  be  exported  to  the  Mediterrar 
.,,.*•■  o'  u'.rcat  advantage,  most  of  which  have  hitherto  been  taken 
^,:,- V  in  -"mall  «|uantilics,  as  commercial  ventures,  by  captains,  super- 
^^i  <.'*■».  and  Mnall  capitalists.  No  doubt  >\hatever  exists  that  a 
^,,  v;'"  ^i  •he  hiMst  inijonious  of  these  American  inventions,  which  are 
■''^  ^*'  *bc   wants   of  the  population  inhabiting  the   countries 

>,   ^^    !'.i  Oil  llu>  Mediterranean,  would  prove  exceedingly  profitable. 

y         ;  \Uvin  nnyhl  be  enumerated  more  pnrticularly   hidia  rubber 

,  ..    ,..     k  ivieha  :;onds,   especially  for  the  use  of  standing  armies. 

.  .'.  been  lor  the  <»ecurrenee'  of  tiie  riVi.lution   of  France,  in 

^.x  **  '  \  iIk'  revolutions  of  the  Italian  Peninsula,  which  were  co- 

......       v»  'i»  It,  an  extenxivo  system  of  contnicts  would  have  been 

J  A'  tvtvkoen  our  large  American  houses,  for  the  supply  of 


O 
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tlie  French,  Sar^ininn,  and  othor  Italian  govcrnincnte,  with  almost 
unlimited  quantitii<9  of  provisions,  which  eater  so  lately  into  the 
consumption  of  soldiura  on  all  militarjr  expeditions.  So,  too,  with  the 
French  government-,  for  the  supply  of  its  iiimiense  array  in  Algiers 
with  provisions.  None  but  tliiwo  who  have  made  the  calculation, 
will  readily  conceive  of  the  vast  number  and  quantity  of  articles 
which  enter  into  the  years'  tonsuinptiun  of  ft  hundred  thousand 
soldiers,  particularly  in  a  country  like  Africa,  almost  entirely  desti- 
tute of  the  means  of  subsistence;  and  the  siipjily  of  those  wants  from 
this  country,  alChongh  separated  by  a  great  distance,  must,  with  the 
facilities  uf  modem  navigation,  be  extremely  profitable,  if  economi- 
cally, expeditiously,  and  prudently  managed.  In  the  month  of  De- 
cember, 1&4<>,  in  the  name  of  a  large  American  house,  we  addressed 
to  the  Duke  D'Auniule  a  communication,  proposing  a  contract  with 
the  French  government  for  supplying  the  colouy  of  Algiers  with  all 
its  principal  articles  of  consumption.  We  had  previously  ascertained 
that,  for  a  period  of  twelve  years,  the  French  government  had  paid, 
on  an  average,  not  less  than  $12  a  barrel  for  its  flour,  ff-^O  a  barrel 
for  mess  pork,  and  nearly  as  much  fur  its  beef;  while  it  had  found 
it  a1rnoi«t  impossible  to  get  a  supply  of  tho^e  dried  meats  which  are 
so  desirable  and  economical  in  that  country.  Any  American  mer- 
chant engaged  in  this  trade,  may  easily  make  a  calculation  on  the 
amount  of  profit  to  be  derived,  by  a  contract  of  not  less  titan '350,000 
barrels  per  annum  of  tlie^^c  pnidncls.  In  the  reply  of  the  Duke 
D'Anmalc,  we  were  Invited  to  visit  Algiers,  with  the  warmest  en- 
couragement Ihat  a  contract  would  be  entered  into  for  a  considerable 
period  for  the  entire  supply  of  llie  army  of  Africa,  then  nuiiibering 
135,000  men,  with  ten  diiTcrent  articles  of  comiumpt ion.  The  giiv- 
emnient  was  wiling  to  close  a  eontracl  for  a  pcricKl  of  ycnra,  for  all 
ilvms  articles,  at  the  nverngc  price  they  had  lH.-en  paying  for  the  pre- 
vious live  yearn.  It  was  a  grand  deMidcratum  wbieh  they  had  never 
been  able  to u<hievc Ix-forc,  to  be  sure  of ix-rfcetly  rtffnlar  mpplicsyor 
the  maiiifenaiict  of  that  ffreat  army  ;  and  thero  was  not  a  country  in 
the  wnrlil  which  eould  be  sure,  at  all  seawniti,  to  furnish  them,  except 
the  United  S(ateK.  It  had  been  a  matter  of  almost  constant  n^;urrenco 
up  tfi  that  period,  that  governnn'ut  vessels  were  obliged  to  be  dts- 
paiehcd  to  the  dilVcrcnt  ]iorts  of  the  Mciliterraiiean,  to  procure  articles 
of  provision  at  u  try  firire  fur  which  they  eould  bo  purchased;  and 
thc«e  priei;^  were  nvlinarily  very  hijili — frc'iuently  double  the  rates 
aln-ady  ^pecificl.  Without"  ilnnrit,  a  iliscn^ct  apiili'cation  at  the  pres- 
ent time  would  also  meet  witli  eniuuragemciit.  This  watuc  depart- 
ment of  eonniieree  miirht  be  iii-^liiiil.'il  lo  a.iviintage  with  other  gov- 
emments  on  the  shores  of  tlie  Mediterranean. 

Second — Pa»»eni/tT9.  Tlie  number  of  Americans  visiting  Italy 
\an  already  become  very  great,  and  they  arc  constantly  increasing. 
With  proi«r  &cilitios  tiir  getting  to  thot  part  of  the  worlii  rapidly, 
ud  economically,  the  nirmher  would  at  once  be  augmented.  What 
the  amount  of  American  travel  may  be  in  Italy,  at  the  present  time, 
we  »re  unable  to  determine  ;  but  two  years  ago,  not  much  less  than 
700  Americana  wont  to  Italy  e\eiy  year ;  and  a  moment's  reflection 
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will  convince  any  person,  that,  with  the  facilities  of  direct  comniuni- 
cation,  embracing  economy  in  time  and  expense,  immense  numbers, 
who  are  anxious  to  visit  that  country,  would  go,  where  now  it  cannot 
be  done.  There  are  various  classes  of  persons  who  would  visit  italj 
during  the  winter  months  alone. 

Invalids  everywhere  look  upon  Italy  as  an  earthly  paradise,  where 
they  would  be  almost  sure  to  recover  tht-ir  health,  or,  at  all  events, 
to  mitigate  their  diseases.  Now,  there  are  but  two  modes  of  reach- 
ing Italy  ;  one  involving  great  expense,  and  both,  for  delicate  consti- 
tutions, a  vast  deal  of  exposure  and  hardship.  The  invalid  must 
either,  after  making  a  voyage  to  England  or  Fran(.'e,  pass  over  the 
continent,  and  incur  great  fatigue  in  reaching  his  destination,  or  take 
passage  in  a  transient  vessel  from  Boston  or  New-York  ;  and  cither 
of  these  modes  of  reaching  Italy  is  very  trying  for  delicate  persons. 
There  is  no  more  common,  n<»r,  perhaps,  mistaken  idea,  than  that 
mere  travel  and  change  of  scene  are  likely  to  benefit  invalids.  To 
recruit  wasted  strength,  and  renew  enfeebled  health,  by  traveling,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  invalid  be  preserved,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
from  exposure,  and  be  surrounded  with  many  of  those  little  comforts 
and  luxuries  which  minister  so  gratefully  to  the  taste  at  home.  We 
have  known  a  considerable  number  of  deaths  happen,  by  American 
invalids  attempting  to  reach  lUily  on  transient  vessels,  deprived  of 
every  conif«>rt,  and  often  of  the  ordinary  conveniences  of  life.  The 
same  consequences  have  occurred  from  crossing  the  Alps,  where  a 
degree  of  exposure  is  incurred  at  any  peri(Kl  of  the  year,  that  may 
well  make  the  most  robust  hesitate.  It  is  not  a  feat  that  can  be  per- 
formed by  everybody  with  impunity,  to  leave  the  green  valleys  of 
Switzerland  on  a  warm  spring  or  summer  morning,  with  early  fruits 
and  flowers  to  regale  tluj  senses,  and  spend  the  next  twenty-four 
hours  in  wandering,  half  lost,  through  fields  of  eternal  snow,  in  mak- 
ing any  one  of  the  live  great  passes  of  the  Alps.  We  need  not  speak 
more  minutely  of  the  difliculties,  hardships,  and  exposures,  almost 
sure  to  be  incurred  by  the  invalid,  in  visiting  Italy,  either  by  the 
journey  of  the  Continent,  or  by  transient  vessels  from  the  United 
States.  And  yet,  with  all  the^e  discouragements  and  discomforts, 
almost  every  fall,  for  several  years  past,  about  iiWy  passengers,  most 
of  them  in  search  of  health,  arrived  at  the  port  of  Genoa  from  the 
United  States.  We  saw  most  of  them,  and  in  no  instance  were 
there  two  opinions  on  the  sul»jeet,  o(^  a  vast  increase  in  the  number 
of  passengers  to  the  Mediterranean,  provided  the  same  facilities  ex- 
isted for  making  the  voyage,  as  to  the  northern  countries  of  Europe. 
If  this  voyage  etmld  be  reduced,  as  it  might  be,  to  fifteen  or  even 
twenty  days,  and  be  accomplished  with  certainty,  the  Amerieans 
who  \\t»iild  visit  Italy  every  autumn,  would  be  numbered  by  hun- 
dreds where  they  are  n<»w  numbered  by  tens. 

But  there  are  other  classes  of  persons  who  visit  Italy,  besides  inva- 
lids and  men  of  business.  Our  artists,  sooner  or  later,  most  of  them 
go  there,  and  multitudes  of  young  men,  who  are  now  strngglii  g  man* 
fully  on,  with  small  means,  ambitious  at  some  future  day.  of  achiev- 
ing eminence  in  their  art,  and  who  look  upon  Italy  as  a  distant  vision 
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of  beauty  never  to  be  realized,  would  visit  that  country,  if  it  could 
be  done  with  the  racilitles  of  which  we  are  speaking.  It  would  be- 
come an  everyday  event  for  persons  of  taste  and  men  of  leisure  to  go 
to  liomo,  if  it  were  not  so  long,  so  difficult,  and  so  expensive  a  jour- 
ney. There  is  not  a  people  in  the  world  more  alive  to  the  associa- 
tions of  that  country  than  the  Americans.  There  are  many  things 
which  the  Americans  and  the  Italians  possess  in  common.  There  is 
a  mysterious  tie  which  unites  men  born  in  this  country  with  those 
bom  in  the  land  which  gave  birth  to  Gilunibus  and  Vespucius. 
The  hope  of  republicfinism  for  ages  lay  in  Italy.  It  was  the  republic 
of  Rome  which  fmally  achieved  the  conquest  of  the  world,  and  made 
the  name  of  the  "Eternal  City"  listened  to  with  veneration  by  three 
quarters  of  the  globe.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  the  splendid  repub- 
lics of  Italy  held  the  sacred  deposits  of  human  liberty  and  civiliza- 
tion. Nearly  every  great  achievement  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  ac- 
complished during  the  florid  period  of  the  Italian  republics.  '  It  is 
chiefly  to  these  republics  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  arts, 
the  literature,  and  the  science,  which  have  since  blessed  mankind ; 
and  even  within  the  last  three  years,  the  latent  sympathies  of  the 
Italians  for  those  liberties  we  enjoy,  have  been  fully  developed  in 
heroic  eflTorts  ma<le  in  every  part  of  the  Peninsula  to  achieve  their 
national  independence.  The  baleful  influence  of  despotism  which  for 
ages  has  weighed  like  an  incubus  upon  those  beautiful  but  unfortu- 
nate countries,  has  never  gone  so  far  as  even  to  deaden,  or  palsy,  in 
any  great  degree,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Italians  for  freedom.  To 
them,  as  to  us,  seems  to  belong  pre-eminently  an  intuitive  love  of 
liberty.  Crushed,  broken,  bruised,  bleeding,  mangled  and  slaugh- 
tered, Italy  is  substantially  in  our  times,  the  same  country,  and  the 
Italians  are  the  same  race  they  were  when,  after  the  fall  of  the  lioman 
Empire,  they  came  up  first  of  all  among  those  who  lifted  the  torch 
of  civilization,  and  kept  it  burning  till  the  coming  of  a  better  age. 
The  associations  of  Italy  are  more  grand  and  stirring  than  any  others, 
except  those  which  belong  to  the  spreadings  of  Judea,  where  pro- 
phets smote  their  harps,  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world  impre^ssed  his 
footsteps.  They  are  connected  with  all  that  is  memorable  in  human 
glory.  The  ruins  of  Pestum  tell  of  edifices  which  rose  and  fell  before 
what  is  commonly  called  anti(iuity  was  bom.  But  Rome  is  the 
most  affluent  source  of  stirring  and  impressive  recollections.  There 
i«  something  bordering  on  truth,  in  the  epithet,  "  Eternal  City," 
which  wo  usually  ascribe  to  the  vanity  of  her  citizens.  The  great 
events  that  have  occurred  in  Italv  fill  the  mind  with  the  most  solemn 
associations.  Most  of  the  military  chiefkains  of  the  earth  have  been 
there  with  their  gloomy  and  terrible  hosts.  ITie  plow  can  hardly 
turn  up  a  furrow  that  has  not  been  marked  by  the  car  of  some  trium- 
phal conqueror.  II(;r  fields  and  hills  have  all  been  the  scenes  of  the 
shocks  of  armies,  and  the  flying  of  shattered  battalions.  The  whole 
atmosphere  of  Italy,  to  a  mind  conversant  with  her  history,  is  filled 
with  millions  of  spirits.  A  solitary  Koman  milestone,  that  told  the 
traveler  hpw  far  he  had  gone  on  the  Appian  way  from  the  Eternal 
City,  fills  the  mind  with  the  grandest  images.  One  cannot  look  on 
it,  without  thinking  of  the  great  captains  and  consuls  flying  to  their 
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uitCMi '  r- '•  ^.',t^  or  returning,  for  the  honors  of  a  triomphy  to  the 

"Tr^.'sf  Assjxiirions,  which  arc  felt  by  all  mankind  in  civilized 
,vuji  ■  'i^  A.'v  f<--t  in  few  regions  with  greater  force  than  in  the 
,  ■■  ,<c  SciZv*:  and  if  arrangements  existed  by  which  invalids,  art- 
is.:s  i^i  -"^-  ^^'  taste,  leisure  or  fortune,  could  visit  that  country 
ir  .iv-  r  .uv.-.cr  intimated,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  estimate  the  number 
^►^  .v->*.i.:>  ^ho  would  make  the  voyage.  The  passenger  trade  out 
•»vu, ::  ':<f  i  cvnsidorable  item. 

\'v M>.vr  jviut  should  not  be  overlooked :  there  would  be  a  lai^e 
hU:^"*  -"^  trude  for  our  navy.  If  there  could  be  an  arrangement 
•rJO,\  A*  ihoro  should  have  been  long  ago,  with  the  government,  to 
341  .'-.\  oy  morcliantnien  the  place  of  the  expensive  and  dilatory  sys- 
„■■••  v-:*  Uoliof  and  Store  ships,  on  which  the  navy  department  now 
A-.;^  ror  the  transportation  of  provisions  to  our  Mediterranean  star 
i.-,  i\  the  government  would  reap  a  great  advantage.  It  is  the  opi- 
•j.oi'.  ot*  iVnimodore  Morris,  Commodore  Morgan,  and  a  large  num- 
Vr  v'f  other  naval  officers  with  whom  we  have  conversed,  that  the 
^v»\onnuent  could  bettor  afford  to  pay  five  times  the  ordinary  price 
ot'  fivii^ht,  if  they  could  by  contract  regularly  supply  our  naval  sta- 
liv»«  ill  the  Mediterranean  with  its  stores,  rather  than  to  continue  the 
i»r\*st*nt  expensive,  inefficient,  and  dilatory  system  of  store  ships, 
iti  a  hirge  number  of  instanc^^s,  these  provisions  are  accumulated  in 
*uch  vjuantities  at  our  naval  depot,  that,  on  inspection,  they  have 
been  condemned  as  unfit  for  use;  and  the  government  has  been 
made  to  pay  vast  sums  unnecessarily  in  consequence  of  this  system. 

'i\nHi>—Lcffers,  Although  our  intercourse  with  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  which  is,  however,  rapidly  increasing,  is  still  not  in- 
timate enough  to  justify  the  establishment  of  expensive  postal 
routes  of  communication  ;  yet  it  is  believed  that  a  very  considerable 
rt.'venue  would  be  derived  from  the  carrvinpr  of  letters  by  a  line  of 
Steamers.  The  government  could  afford  to  pay  for  carrying  the 
mails  to  the  principal  ports  of  the  Me«literranean,  a  remunerating 
sum.  At  the  ])resent  time,  it  is  compelled  to  rely  even  for  the  car- 
rying of  its  dispatches  to  our  naval  commanders  on  tliat  station  and 
tiio  ci»ast  of  Africa,  upon  transient  vessels,  or  the  ordinary  routes 
over  the  Continent  of  Europe.  We  have  known  an  instance  in 
\hhivh  a  vessel  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  others  on  the  coast  of 
AiViea,  wen^  HMpiired  in  our  home  service,  and  ordered  to  return  im- 
uu'dialilv,  N\lii'n  the  dispatch  did  not  reach  the  commander  until 
tomUvn  VM-eks  affer  it  was  sent.  The  government  suffered  great 
uuitHNvuii'iiii'  and  loss  in  consequence;  and  our  naval  commanders 
ki\o  h»nj4  eoniplained  that  they,  their  officers  and  their  crews,  were 
.•tultjivivd  to  a  heavy  and  needless  expense,  as  w^ell  as  immense 
iiuvnwuiruiv,  b\  nt)t  having  regular,  rapid,  and  economical  commu- 
uii\(iu>ik  Willi  ihi^ir  ei>untry. 

Viioilior  ronNideratinn  of  some  importance  should  not  bo  over- 
Ivu'lvi  J.  Alou^  all  thi*  jjrincipal  countries  of  the  Mediterranean  are 
:»iu.ii>iu  d  consuls,  and  diplomatic  agents  of  the  United  Sti^tcs.  It  is 
Ui«,VAAai>«  tor  the  oxigoncies  of  commerce,  even  in  times  of  peace, 
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«id  above  all  would  it  become  so,  in  the  event  of  a  war  between 
this  country  and  any  of  the  European  powers,  or  even  of  a  general 
war  in  Europe,  to  have  independent  means  of  communicating  with 
the  Agents  of  this  country.  The  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when 
we  shall  thus  be  compelled  to  suffer  an  immense  amount  of  loss,  as 
we  were  during  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  from  not  being  able  to  com- 
municate rapidly  and  directly  with  our  consular  and  diplomatic 
agents.  In  exigencies  of  the  kind,  it  is  necessary  for  a  government 
to  rely  upon  certain  and  unfailing  sources,  to  carry  out  its  purposes, 
and  protect  its  honor  and  the  interests  of  its  citizens.  These  are  the 
motives,  we  apprehend,  why  Great  Britain,  whose  eagle  eye  is  fixed 
on  every  commercial  point  of  interest  on  the  globe,  and  by  fair 
means  or  foul,  establishes  some  nucleus  or  foothold,  to  serve  as  an 
available  point  in  war,  has  established  that  world-wide  system  of 
oceanic  steam  navigation,  by  which,  as  a  neutral  power,  in  the  colli- 
sions of  all  other  nations,  she  can  carry  on  profitable  trade,  and  keep 
all  the  channels  of  her  commercial  intercourse  open  and  unharmed. 
This  nation  has  at  last  woke  to  the  necessity  of  imitating  the  exam- 
ple of  Great  Britain  in  her  system  of  ocean  steam  navigation  ;  and 
we  doubt  not  that  before  ten  years  have  passed,  we  shall  have  made 
the  same  system  almost  universal.  Our  rapidly  increasing  com- 
merce will  require  it,  wherever  the  flag  of  our  merchantmen  waves. 
No  matter  how  distant  the  sea,  nor  how  perilous  the  navigation,  the 
flag  of  the  navy  must  follow  it ;  and  it  has  already  become  a  matter 
of  the  last  importance,  in  the  efficient  administration  of  our  govern- 
ment, to  have  unfailing,  regular,  and  reliable  moans  of  communica- 
tion by  steam  with  every  part  of  the  world.  We  can  no  longer  rely 
upon  the  uncertain  an<l  occasional  services  of  transient  vessels.  A 
direct  and  rapid  communication  must  be  kept  up  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  all  its  representatives  in  foreign  countries ;  and  if  the 
time  ever  comes,  and  come  it  must,  that  our  entire  consular  system 
shall  be  reformed,  and  an  efficient  organization  established,  which 
has  so  long  been  demanded,  the  argument  we  are  now  elaborating 
will  make  itself  felt  with  all  its  force. 

It  ought  to  he  enough  to  contemplate,  for  a  single  moment,  the 
unmeasured  advantages  which  the  commerce  and  political  influence 
of  Great  Britain  acquire,  through  the  agency  of  its  efficient  consu- 
lar svstem.  Bv  moans  of  those  five  hundred  commercial  agents, 
and  the  facilities  of  her  steam  navigation,  she  can,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  control  the  niovemt^nts  of  the  world.  She  never  relies 
on  casualty.     She  makes  her  provision  beforehand. 

No  argument  has  ever  boon  raised  against  that  stupendous  system 
of  intercourse  she  maintains  with  foreign  nations,  because  of  its  ex- 
pense. It  has  been  contended  by  M^Culloeh,  Dr.  Bowring,  Hume, 
and  other  great  commercial  authors,  in  and  out  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  that  every  i>ound  sterling  expended  on  this  system,  brings 
back  thousands ;  and  even  the  most  clamorous  and  radical  politicians 
in  England  are  loudest  in  its  defence.  Cobden,  the  hero  of  cheap 
bread,  in  Jiis  memorable  attack  on  the  government  for  expending  so 
vast  an  amount  in  maintaining  its  enormous  standing  army,  was 
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careful  to  make  a  proper  distinction  between  what  was  necessary  for 
the  protection  and  encouragement  of  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain, 
and  what  was  deemed  by  the  government  necessary  for  the  support 
of  its  empire,  or  the  preservation  of  itself  in  an  attitude  of  readiness 
for  a  general  collision  with  foreign  nations.  Arguments  which  have 
never  been  answered,  and  which  never  can  be,  have  been  adduced  by 
the  men  we  have  named,  and  hosts  of  able  writers,  in  the  liberal  jour- 
nals of  England,  in  favor  of  the  entire  system  of  able  and  efficient 
commercial  representation,  and  the  protection  and  encouragement  of 
the  commercial  interests  of  Britain  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
While  these  statesmen  are  jealous  of  every  unnecessary  expense,  and 
every  military  display,  which  may  inflame  a  spirit  of  aggression  or 
conquest,  they  have  been  the  ablest  defenders  and  the  most  vigilant 
guardians  of  that  noble  system  of  commercial  protection  and  interna- 
tional communication,  which  enables  the  British  merchant  to  hold 
intimate,  regular,  rapid,  and  economical  correspondence  with  his 
agents  in  every  country,  and  the  government  itself  to  have  sure  and 
unfailing  means  of  forwarding  its  dispatches,  and  receiving  the  earliest 
possible  intelligence  from  its  agents  around  the  globe. 

This  country  has  got  to  come  to  the  British  system.  The  first 
general  war  in  Europe,  and,  above  all,  the  first  collision  with  Eng- 
land, would  make  all  this  a  matter  of  history  ;  although  it  may  now 
seem  to  some  to  be  but  the  creation  of  the  imagination  Wc  advo- 
cate no  useless  expense  for  the  promotion  of  only  a  possible  good ; 
and  we  arc  far  from  favoring  extravagance  or  display  in  any  depart- 
ment of  the  government.  But  it  is  confessed  on  all  hands,  that  in 
some  respects  we  have  been  too  niggardly  in  our  government  appro- 
priations. We  have  allowed,  for  instance,  from  the  foundation  of 
the  gt)vernment,  the  representation  of  our  commercial  interests  in 
foreign  countries  to  depend  upon  accident  and  casualty.  No  provision 
has  been  made  for  an  able,  permanent,  and  efficient  consular  represen- 
tation. In  the  great  majority  of  instances,  we  have  had  but  few  well 
qualified  American  citizens  to  take  care  of  our  interests.  The  con- 
sular office  has  generally  been  filled  by  foreigners ;  and,  although 
among  them  there  have  been  not  a  few  instances  of  able  and  intelli- 
gent men,  still  the  instances  have  been  very  rare  in  which  we  have 
been  represented  by  individuals  who  had,  even  with  the  good  of  the 
country  ii\  view,  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  our  laws  and  commerce,  to 
be  able  to  vindicate  the  one,  or  protect  the  other.  We  have  allowed 
our  commercial  representatives  to  prosecute  commercial  pursuits; 
and  they  were  compelled  to  do  it,  to  get  their  bread,  since  the  go- 
vernment paid  them  little  or  nothing  for  their  services.  It  is  too  late 
in  the  day  for  any  intelligent  man  to  deny  that  the  prosecution  of 
commercial  business  or  speculations,  on  the  part  of  a  commercial 
officer,  must,  of  necessity,  impair,  if  not  entirely  destroy,  his  useful- 
ness. How  is  a  c/»nsul  likely  to  give  disinterested  advice  to  Ameri- 
can merchants  and  shipmasters,  in  a  foreign  port,  when  he  himself 
may  bo  directly  interested  either  in  withholding  intelligence  from 
them,  or  misleading  them  in  some  manner,  for  the  promotion  of  his 
own  interests.    The  experience  of  governments,  in  all  ages,  has  proved 
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incontestably,  that  they  cannot  rely  upon  faithful  and  efficient  ser- 
vices, where  the  individuals  in  their  employment  are  not  fully  remu- 
nerated. In  this  respect,  our  government  virill  be  compelled  in  the 
end  to  resort  to  the  same  policy  which  commercial  men  have  prac- 
tised, from  the  time  that  commerce  began ;  namely,  of  stationing  at 
every  post,  where  its  interests  are  liable  to  peril,  or  subject  to  ad- 
vancement, its  own  confidential  agents,  whose  interests  were  so  well 
consulted  by  their  employers,  that  they  could  be  depended  upon  in 
any  emergency.  If,  for  instance,  our  Secretary  of  State  for  the  time 
being,  would  contemplate  for  a  single  hour  the  system  adopted  by 
the  two  great  houses  of  Rothschild  and  Barings,  he  might  learn  a 
lesson  he  should  lose  no  time  in  inculcating  on  the  national  Con- 
gress. There  is  not  a  large  seaport  in  the  world,  where  they  have 
not  confidential  agents,  well  selected,  and  fully  qualified  for  their 
duties,  who  are  sure,  in  any  event,  to  watch  after  their  interests — who 
not  only  see  that  their  employers  are  never  defrauded,  or  made  to 
suffer  loss,  but  who  keep  vigilant  guard  over  every  passing  event, 
and  lose  no  opportunity  of  taking  advantage  of  circumstances  fi>r  the 
promotion  of  their  interests.  The  opening  of  every  morning's  mail, 
by  either  of  these  houses,  calls  into  requisition  a  larger  number  of 
clerks  than  the  Department  of  State  ever  dreamed  of  Not  a  stramer 
arrives  from  a  foreign  port,  which  does  not  bring  the  latest  commu- 
nications from  its  agents.  The  course  of  every  vessel  on  every  ocean 
18  tracked,  and  the  fate  of  every  cargo  is  told.  The  result  of  every 
■peculation  is  known  at  the  earliest  moment.  Tlie  state  of  the  mar- 
kets is  brought  to  their  view  by  every  arrival.  Every  new  eoinmer- 
dal  and  political  aspect  is  unfolded.  Not  a  dollar  is  lust,  exi'0])t  by 
the  most  unforeseen  casualty  ;  and  millions  are  won  every  year  in 
the  noble  game  of  commerce.  Either  of  these  houses  has  in  its 
employment  a  more  numerous  and  eflicient  cor]}^  of  men  than  our 
government  ever  employed  in  foreign  countries.  They  are  reliable, 
because  they  are  well  chosen,  and  well  paid  for  their  trouble. 

Hitherto  our  guveniment  has  acted  on  the  principle,  that,  for  the 
honor  of  serving  it,  men  were  sufliciently  rewarded.  A  hue  and  cry 
has  been  raised  every  time  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  remedy  tho 
enormous  evils  of  our  commercial  representation  ;  but  it  somehow  or 
other  happens,  that  there  is  very  little  objection  raised  in  Congress, 
whenever  a  small  or  large  sum  of  money  is  to  be  expended  at  home ; 
and  almost  every  day  our  national  legislature  and  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  states,  pass  with  acclamation,  appropriati4>ns  of  the  must 
doubtful  utility,  where  the  money  is  to  be  expended  in  a  manner 
likely  to  cause  it  to  slip  through  slippery  fingers  into  the  hands  of 
intriguing  politicians.  But  if  a  great,  a  national  object  is  to  be  ac- 
oompiished,  which  will  add  glory  and  dignity  to  the  nation,  or  in  iho 
long  run,  increase  its  wealth,  pn^tect  the  interests  of  its  citizens,  and 
add  power  and  influence  to  the  state,  it  is  at  once  branded  with 
odium,  and  subjected  to  the  most  malignant  attacks.  In  all  our  foreign 
pojicy,  Guizot,  the  French  statesman,  once  remarked,  that  '"  we,  a 
nation  of  Yankees,  liad  never  been  able  to  get  a  Yankee  adminlstra- 
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tion.     From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  we  were  penny- 
wise  and  pound  foolish." 

We  have  dwelt  longer  than  we  intended  on  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject., since  a  long  residence  in  the  countries  of  the  Mediterranean  has 
taught  us,  by  experience,  the  force  of  these  arguments.  We  doubt 
not,  however,  that  at  the  present  time,  when  our  government,  as 
well  as  our  people,  are  feeling  a  deeper  interest  than  ever  before  in 
these  matters,  if  a  company  were  formed  for  steaming  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, Congress  and  the  cabinet  would  be  disposed  to  encourage 
it,  not  only  by  paying  a  fair  price  for  carrying  freight  to  our  naval 
stations,  and  of  letters,  newspapers  and  dispatches ;  but,  also,  an 
extra  allowance  for  these  great  advantages,  which  would,  incidental- 
ly, but  legitimately,  flow  to  our  commerce,  from  the  institution  of 
those  new  relations  consequent  upon  the  establishment  of  direct 
steam  navigation  with  the  Mediterranean.  But  there  is  another  de- 
partment of  this  subject,  perhaps,  still  more  practical.  We  have 
thus  far  spoken  only  of  the  outward  voyage. 

We  shall  now  speak  of  the  passage  home  ;  and  in  this  respect,  the 
chances  of  profit  are  likely  to  be  more  apparent. 

First — Home  Freights,  There  would  be  no  lack  of  these,  foT 
there  is  scarcely  a  region  on  the  globe  from  which  our  importations 
require,  .as  a  general  rule,  such  short  passages.  Many  of  the  most 
delicious  fruits  in  the  world  grow  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Hitherto,  although  some  of  our  main  reliances  have  been 
upon  the  Mediterranean  countries,  yet  we  are  not  able  to  rec^jive  its 
fresh  fruits  under  any  circumstances,  in  their  best  order  ;  and  it  has 
long  been  known,  among  our  ^lediterranoan  merchants,  that  the  im- 
portation of  fruits  at  all,  from  that  part  of  the  world,  is  a  hazardous, 
although  often  an  extremely  fortunate  branch  of  commerce.  Robert 
G.  Shaw,  of  Boston,  Peter  Harmony,  of  New- York,  and  other  flrms 
which  accumulated  fortunes  in  this  business,  have,  at  many  periods, 
in  consequence  of  immense  losses  by  long  passages,  or  the  sudden 
glutting  of  the  markets,  been  tempted  to  give  up  the  trade  altogether; 
but,  froiri  time  to  time,  in  consequence  of  short  passages  and  high 
rates  in  the  market,  have  realized  such  great  profits,  they  have 
continued  the  commerce,  and  realized  from  it  great  wealth.  We  will 
spe^iify  some  of  the  fruits  and  products  of  the  Mediterranean  which 
enter  so  largely  into  American  consumption. 

The  oranges  and  lemons  of  the  Mediterranean  are  among  the  finest 
in  the  world,  and  nowhere  can  they  be  furnished  on  ship-board, 
taking  year  by  year,  at  a  less  price.  It  is  now  calculated  that  nOt 
more  than  one-third  of  the  oranges  shipped  from  the  Mediterranean 
ever  get  into  our  market  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  because, 
it  is  necessary,  in  i)icking  fruit  of  this  description,  to  calculate  on  a 
voyage  of  not  less  than  sixty  days,  and,  as  a  rule,  anything  beyond 
that  time  is  ruinous.  Now,  for  fruit  to  endure  a  passage  of  this  kind, 
with  the  delay  of  boxing,  getting  on  board  and  discharging,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  must  be  picked  before  it  is  ripe ;  and,  secondly,  wher^  it 
is  used,  it  will  bo  almost  destitute  of  its  native  flavor,  when  allowed 
to  ripen  on  the  tree  till  transferred  to  the  table.     It  must  be  equally 
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evident,  that  with  regular  transmission  by  steamers,  in  frum  twelve 
to  sixteen  days,  from  Marseilles,  Sieily,  or  Gibraltar,  the  fruit  would 
arrive  in  great  pcrfectiun,  for  it  could  ripen  before  it  was  picked,  and 
•till  reach  our  American  market  in  a  much  better  state.  W^o  con- 
tend, also,  that,  although  steamers  cannot,  so  long  at  least  as  a  great 
portion  of  their  freight  capacity  is  occupied  by  heavy  and  bulky  ma- 
chinery, compete  with  ordinary  sailing  vessels  in  many  instances, 
yet,  in  the  niatter  of  fruits,  for  reasons  already  assigned,  higher 
freights  can  be  paid,  and  still  larger  profits  be  realized,  for  that  the 
importer  gets  a  better  article,  or  delivers  it  in  a  liner  state,  and  of 
nocossity  commands  a  higher  price.  Hence  wefind  that  our  steamcra 
almost  invariably  come  trum  Europe  freighted  to  the  full,  with  tine 
goods.  Tliero  are  many  of  these,  too,  in  the  Mediterranean,  which, 
although  not  liable,  like  fruit,  to  be  spoiled  by  a  long  passage,  are 
yet  exposed  to  a  still  greater  comparative  damage  by  seawater ;  for 
there  is  hardly  a  port  in  the  Mediterranean  from  which  any  regular 
communications  are  sustained  with  the  United  States. 

We  can  enumerate  articles  of  intrinsio  value  which,  for  purposes 
of  trade,  require  quick  transit, — such  as  ailki,  velvet,  laces,  embroider- 
m,^ne  mitHlins,  waleheit,  jewelrt/,  aeulplure, paintin(i»,  and  all  worka 
of  art.  The  opium  of  Syria,  too,  with  many  other  choice  dnigs, 
could  afford  to  pay  a  very  high  price  for  a  rapid,  safe,  and  regvilar 
transportation.  \Vc  have  known  a  vessel  of  150  tons,  fiom  the  port 
of  Smyrna,  to  bring  with  it  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars  in  value, 
and  make  a  passageof  ninety  days  at  tliat.  Now,  ciilculate  the  inters 
eat  upon  two  millions  of  dollars  for  ninety  days,  ,idding  to  it  the  in- 
surance :  Ibrty-fivc  thousand  dollars,  wliic-h  would  be  the  amount  at 
the  rate  of  seven  per  cent,  inti'rest.  and  three  for  insurance,  would 
pay  fur  several  trijis  of  a  steamer  fully  compoti.'nt  f»r  the  Mediter- 
ranean trade  ;  and,  altliougli  ihis  was  a  rare  instuni-i',  yet  it  is  known, 
that  all  the  goods  of  intrinsic  value  from  llic  Mediterranean,  are  now 
subjected  to  a  wrre spending  delay  and  expense.  It  is  well  known, 
too,  by  thusc  who  have  examined  the  subject,  that  one  of  the  princi- 
pal reasons  why  the  French  silks  and  velvet  goodii  have,  for  the  last 
fifteen  years,  been  steadily  and  successfully  crowding  the  suj>crior 
products  of  Italy  of  (he  same  kind  out  of  our  market,  is  to  be  found 
chiefly  in  the  rapidity  and  economy  of  Atlantic  transportation;  for 
those  merchants,  who  have  cnrcfully  tried  the  ex]>eriment,  have  dis- 
covered that  by  taking  trouble  enough  to  overcome  (his  didiculty, 
and  even  by  incurring  an  extra  expense  of  sending  their  Italian  goods 
overland  to  Havre,  have  still  been  enabled  to  procure  and  sell,  in 
tile  American  market,  either  a  better  article  of  silk  goods  for  llio 
same  price  oa  the  French,  or  the  satiie  article  at  a  less  jirii-e ;  ei(hor 
of  which  is  eijuivtilcnt  to  a  deuionst ration  in  favor  of  our  argument. 
The  looms  of  Italy  are  slill  the  best  in  the  world.  The  Genoa  velvet 
has  never  yet  been  e<]uaUed  by  France ;  and  it  will  bo  a  long  time  be- 
fore the  Italian  silks  will  be  fully  crowded  out  of  the  market  by  those 
of  other  nations.  We  contend,  and  what  wc  say  is  the  result  of  a 
thorough  exaniination  of  the  subject,  in  connection  with  the  largest 
'  s  of  silks,  both  in  France  and  Italy,  that,  if  Italy  had  oa 
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aM.t\  ::io,"  :.-i:>  f>r  oommunioation  with  our  markets  as  France  has, 
\ci-  -k.  .'-s:.-:  >u:^-vKuioy  in  silk  manufactures  would  again  return. 

V  ■•':.»-■■•  :1\  "^  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  sudden  and  im- 
trt^ti-it'  "v.AJb*  of  vy>iumerco  in  the  Mediterranean  of  late  years,  will 
!i*'C  it  .  ^-vjLr'y  extend  those  branches  of  ours  already  established, 
b*;:  ,\;v't  \»^j»s  fv»r  new  ones,  in  consequence  of  the  construction  of 
m'  -■'  A  's  :;vm  the  si^a  to  the  centre  of  Europe,  changing  old  routes  of 
sv:tr::c.  w.  Switzerland  and  the  German  States,  and  Southern  and 
v.\-ci::a:  K'uiuv,  will  thus,  in  a  short  time,  be  entirely,  as  they  are 
now  :.'  A  5;i\'dt  extent,  supplied  with  our  products,  and  through  the 
sa:no  ch^iiniel  return  us  theirs,  at  the  ports  of  Genoa  and  Marseilles. 
IV*  ^rvat  Italian  railway,  which  is  now  boring  its  immense  tunnel  of 
six  jm:Ios  thrv)ugh  the  Appennines,  from  Genoa  into  Piedmont,  and 
u\>ui  ^i^^Jluont  through  Savoy,  and  thence  into  France,  will,  in  spite 
of  everything,  ultimately  be  the  main  channel  of  intercourse  between 
tho  e;4>teru  empire  of  Great  Britain  and  the  countries  to  the  north. 
i>\er  this  railroad  will  come  back  to  Genoa  a  vast  amount  of  the  pro- 
duels  <»f  Europe  for  our  markets,  as  the  most  convenient  port  of 
euiUukation,  the  very  moment  that  means  of  direct,  regular,  and 
rapid  iutoreourse  arc  established  with  this  country.  Even  now, 
uhilo  this  railroad  is  unfuiished,  not  less  than  40,000  bales  of  cotton 
are  carriovl  every  year  over  the  Appennines,  and  across  the  vale  of 
Lombardy  to  Milan,  by  the  slow,  toilsome,  and  expensive  process  of 
hoi>ie,  ox,  and  mule  trains. 

The  common  wines  of  all  these  countries,  whiph  cannot  bear  a  long 
j>assage,  might  be  very  generally,  and  advantageously,  for  purposes 
\>(  health,  temperance,  and  commerce,  introduced  into  the  United 
Slatfs.  These  wines  now  rarely  come  to  America,  or  when  they  are 
brought,  they  are  contaminated  by  alcohol,  which  is  necessary  as  a 
means  \.)f  preservation  during  long  passiiges.  It  is  known  that  not 
li'jts  than  sixty  millions  of  people  in  the  islands,  and  along  the  shores 
\}l  the  Mediteiranean,  use  these  light  and  cheap  wines  for  their  com- 
mon beverage.  That  they  are  healthful,  and  that,  so  far  from  pro- 
moting intemperance,  they  almost  entirely  banish  it  from  these  coun- 
tries, are  facts  equally  well  ascertained.  When,  by  the  cultivation 
\^i  the  i;r^.»s.ser  }>roduets  of  the  soil,  we  shall  have  reduced  its  average 
Hlieu^lli,  and  accumulated  wealth,  we  shall  cultivate  the  grape  for 
u  iue,  lo  a  groat  extent ;  but,  till  then,  we  wish  to  see  the  light  wines  of 
;ho  Si»ulh  i»f  Europe  enter  largely  into  the  system  of  our  commercial 
o.vhan^es ;  anil  to  bring  this  desirable  object  about,  they  must  have  a 
sVilaiu  and  rapitl  transportation.  There  are,  besides,  jo/rX.7^c?/rwt7« ; 
.^j,ii,slud  iiuiU  in  lii/uors  ;  rosolios  and  cordials  ;  pickled  Ji^h  ;  fine 
..«.».Nv.v,  vxfmict'lli  and  macaroni  of  superi(n*  qualities  ;  fine  table  ai7«, 
uiuvh  ^\ui  never  bear  long  passages,  and  which  now  we  never  receive 
u  4  "vif^vtly  pure  state;  and  an  unlimited  quantity  of  light,  pure, 
•\i!:i..4^!e^  «^»uthern  wines,  which  can  be   imported  and  sold  here  at  a 

<^x    ',\'/»^  lot  fit\y  ei»nts  a  gallon,  and  which  are  now,  in  their  ordi- 

:.  vX''Vv  and  llavor,  entirely  unknown  in  America,  except  to 

,.%.<..>,   \\hx»   wonder  why  they  have  not  been  introduced  here, 

%v  4-.V  iu«Jo  to  pay  five  times  the  price  for  false  and  villainous 
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imitations,  destructive  of  health,  and  fruitful  of  bad  conaequences 
every  way  ;  fruiU,  now  etitirrly  titiknown  among  ii»,  bpcause  hith- 
erto they  cuuld  not  bo  transported  without  uticr  loss ;  ]ar(;e  quanti-  - 
ties  of  vines,  rootle  fiomerg,  treet,  and  delieute  txotiet,  which  are  culti- 
vated to  so  vast  an  extent  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  with  which  a 
large  trade  is  carried  on  with  all  countries  that  can  be  reatked  by 
■team — these  arc  some  of  the  speciticatioiis  which  we  have  not  space 
left  to  dwell  upon  with  more  minuteness. 

Although  the  main  reliance  for  profit,  in  prosecuting  any  branch  of 
commerce,  is  in  the  cultivation  of  those  that  are  already  introduced, 
ret  it  is  well  known  that  the  largest  fortunes  that  have  ever  been  made 
in  oomnieri'ial  transactions,  have  come  from  the  opening  of  new  fields. 
If  an  American  stuaniGr  should  land,  even  without  a  warning,  some 
day,  in  the  height  of  the  season,  on  the  coast  of  the  inland  of  Surdtnio, 
where  the  crop  of  oranges  is  so  abundant,  that  in  an  enterprise  of 
diaries  Albert's,  on  which  his  heart  was  set,  of  opening  a  road 
through  an  inaccessible  part  of  that  island,  one  of  its  principal  difH- 
eultiea  consisted  in  rernoring  not  less  than  five  to  ten  feet  of  rich 
manure,  made  by  successive  crops  of  orangea  that  had  fallen  fiir  ages 
upon  the  soil,  rendering  it  so  soli  that  it  would  not  serve  for  the  bed 
of  a  roud — it  would  not  be  difficult — and  a  steamer  could  do  it  in  al- 
most any  weather — to  select  that  part  of  the  coast  where  the 
peasants  ci>uld,  nt  a  mert-ly  nominal  expense,  freight  a  vessel  within 
a  day  w  two,  with  the  richest,  the  most  luxuriant  and  highly  fiavored 
fruit  that  grows  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Oranges,  for  inslanoe,  of 
morroous  size,  fresh  from  the  stem,  would  arrive  with  the  leaves 
•carcely  withered,  in  our  market,  and  i>e  served  up  upon  our  tables, 
adding  a  new  and  hitherto  unknuwii  luxury  to  our  system  of  life. 
It  requires  no  argument  to  sh'iw  that  an  experiment  of  this  kind 
would  be  attended  with  vast  profit,  and  that  it  might  be  graduated 
into  a  system  that  would  add  new  luxuries  and  embellishments  to 
existence. 

SEt'OHDLr — Patsenffem.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  one  thousand 
Italians  a  year  now  emigrate  lo  the  United  States,  'i  he  enmpktion 
of  the  railway  from  Genoa  to  Switzerland,  and  the  collateral  brunches 
to  Gerpoany,  will  bring  immcn-'e  numbers  of  emigrants  uho,  being  a 
better  cla-js  of  people  than  the  Hriii>h  Islands  fu^li^h,  |iay  hifjher 
prices.  There  is  a  district  of  country  in  the  cent ral-soul hern  portion 
of  the  continent,  embmcing  nut  less  than  sixty  millions,  exclusive  of 
the  twenty  millions  of  llalv,  who  wmild  save  lime  and  mimcy  by  ibis 
route  ;  and  even  now  they  gi'  ihia  w ay, erowding  every  transiciii  Sar- 
dbtan  vi-ssel  to  sutfiK-atioii.  and  paying  high  prices  at  that.  Jlost  of 
our  vessels  that  go  to  the  Meditprranean,  sail  cither  from  southern 
ports,  carrying  cotton  and  ti>batc<i,  and  consequently  wish  to  return 
at  once  in  the  same  trade  to  the  south ;  or  they  are  transient  vessels 
fiom  Bi'ston,  which  carry  out  "Yankee  notions,"  and  ri.turii  with 
feuit.  As  a  rule,  the.se  vessels  land  at  Genoa  or  Leghorn.  l''rom 
thence  the  southern  vessels  go  to  the  islands  for  palt,  and  the  norlhom 
tmmIs  to  Sicily  or  Spain  for  fruits,  refusing  in  both  cases  to  take 
But  still  American  captains  are  often  oiled  upon  by  the 
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"'A.'.\    S.  ::i.r   l^'ri'^-li.   (•••v.   I  hazey,   Prut'.   C'liaimt, 
s     ."*  »»:!i.r  s»:t-'i{ilh-  aihl  K*aniod   men  and  arti:?ts, 

•  '.  ••  •.  w.'ik'ju'h  in  r\orv  department  (»f  meelianism 
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.'•    li.n.'iM-.      \n\\.  while  we    rej«>iee  that   the   fruit 

ei   v'^ «■•■'">"'">.  b''*^  <»pened  an  asyhim  hr^ad  and 

ilie    fii-'Ilisfs   f!(»m    the    sullering  of    the   (.)ld 
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,,    \  .    »>:.,»  h.»\e  loiiiieil  th«'  nueleus,  in  the  idacos  whore 
I   1    .1  »l«»o  uiu»ii»\ements  whieh  have  ni  the  main  coutri- 
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buted  so  essentially  to  our  general  pri^reBS.  From  the  beginning, 
we  have  been  the  asylum  of  the  world.  The  ancestors  of  the  oldest 
and  the  best  of  us  wore  foreigners ;  and  the  idea,  at  this  stago  of  our 
history,  of  attempting,  after  we  have  bridged  the  Atlantic  ny  steam, 
to  cut  off  Europe  from  a  free  and  full  access  and  welcome,  \a  an  out- 
Tage  not  only  upon  humanity  and  interest,  but  the  spirit  of  our  his- 
tory. 

But  there  is  no  danger  that  Europe  will  not  have  free  access  to 
our  shores.  What  we  desire,  and  we  repeal  it,  is,  that  wc  may  open 
more  direct  communication  with  those  parts  of  Europe,  which  will 
furnish  us  with  a  population,  penetrated  with  deeper  sympathies  for 
whatever  is  bright,  artistic,  and  beautiful  in  lifu;  with  syjiipathiea 
which  are  inherent  for  all  that  is  liberal  and  glorious  in  freedom,  and 
elevated  by  historic  associations. 

We  have  not  yet  in  this  country  had  leisure  for  reflection.  We 
have  been  too  busy  to  be  learned  or  wise,  lite  arts  of  taste  have 
made  less  progress  among  us  llian  the  arts  of  utility.  We  are  malt, 
iiig  no  war  against  the  utilitarian  spirit  of  this  country,  Wc  are  not 
afraid  that  agriculture,  manufactures,  or  the  coarser  or  commoner 
arts,  will  prevail  too  extensively,  or  achieve  too  florid  or  rapid  a  de- 
velopment ;  but  what  wo  desire  is,  that  ^^  bile  we  du  the  one  thing, 
we  should  not  neglect  the  other.  We  wish  that  wluitever  can  adorn 
and  embellish  social  life,  or  reveal  to  us  as  a  nation,  liighi^  scenes 
of  the  ticautiful,  the  spiritual,  and  the  etemnl,  may  gain  some  por- 
tion of  our  thoughts  in  the  midst  of  an  age  of  steam,  tclcgraplis  aiid 
cotton. 

It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  crowd  the  waters  of  our  harbor,  for  five 
thousand  miics of  coast  on  the  Atlantic,  viith  the frcighlcd  argosies  of 
the  world,  nor  to  send  half  a  niiilton  of  gold  diggers  to  the  gold 
eoodt  of  the  Pacific.  It  is  not  enough  even  for  us  (o  found  ri'publiea 
by  magic,  and  create  commonwi^alllis  by  steam.  There  is  somclhing 
higher  and  letter  than  all  this,  ITie  iiiti-Uect  ^f  the  naliun  must 
not  waste  all  its  vidcanic  forces  on  tlie  coarser  and  sterner  ot)jects  of 
life.  It  will  do  for  the  emigrant  who  penctiates  the  West,  to  carry 
with  him  his  compass  and  his  chart,  and  bark  trees,  and  1oi>h  ut  the 
stars  to  find  where  his  home  is,  tkit  ho  may  begin,  iu  the  midi^t  of 
wolves,  bears,  panthers,  and  fever  and  ague,  the  great  buttle  of  life. 
He  can,  he  may,  and  he  must,  fell  the  huge  monai'chs  of  the  forest, 
Bcoro  them,  notch  them,  drug  tbem  into  !,hnpe,  and  make,  in  their 
fine  combination,  a  dwelling  l^r  himself,  his  wife,  aud  his  little  ones ; 
hut  wo  claim,  as  American  citizens,  tliat  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  ti> 
follow  him  with  its  jirotection,  to  send  to  his  door  the  school  master, 
and  not  only  to  funiish  him  the  protection  of  a  territorial  or  state 
government,  but  to  give  him  and  his  family  some  reward  f<>r  bis 
labor,  in  the  higher,  and,  aflor  all,  easential  elements  of  a  brighter 
•ltd  better  existence. 

The  cutting  down  of  the  forcsta  ia  in  itsclfan  act  of  larbarism  ; 
•nd  if  we  see  nothing  beyond  it,  we  cannot  find  a  justification  for 
man's  disturbing  the  solemn  reign  of  nature.  When  this  is  done, 
WD   must  havo  those  intelloctuiil  embellishments  that  moke  life 
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political,  intellectual,  ood  moral  life.  Regeneration  is  the  effect,  al- 
though the  Toad  wc  travel  may,  like  the  Koman's,  he  built  by  soldierB. 
Wo  have  dwelt  thus  lung  upon  these  points,  because  they  have  a 
practical  bearing  on  the  establishment  of  Bteani  comtnuDi cation  with 
the  Mediterranean.  There  is  not  a  nation  in  the  world,  where  there 
are  so  many  intellectual,  cultivated,  and  gifted  minds  as  Italy  ;  nor 
is  there  a  country  where  so  many  thousands  would,  with  fair  facilities, 
he  induced  to  leave  their  native  land,  and  establish  their  homea 
among  strangers.  There  are  twenty-five  miliions  of  people  in  Italy 
and  its  adjacent  islands,  lliere  are  amung  them  more  educated  men 
than  in  any  other  country  ;  with  perhsps  the  single  exception  of  Ger- 
many. Tiiere  education  is  cheaper  than  in  any  other  country.  We 
boast  a  great  deal  about  the  education  of  our  people,  and  most  of 
them,  it  must  bo  confessed,  can  write  their  names,  if  they  have  to 
hire  somebody  to  reod  them  ;  but  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  of 
our  higher  Bcliools  of  lenrning,  the  facilities  are  not  offered  for  that 
nobler  education,  by  which  llie  term  learning  is  understood  in  Italy. 
A  man  there  lays  no  claim  to  learning,  unless  he  has  enlarged  the 
boundaries  of  science.  It  whs  enough  to  establish  the  reputation  of 
Alberi,  when  he  discovered  tlie  lost  Manuscripts  of  Galileo,  contain- 
ing his  Observations  on  the  Satellites  of.lM|iiter;  but  he  was  not 
satisDed  with  this  achicveiuent,  till,  as  the  editor  of  that  work,  he  had 
brought  out,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  a 
complete  edition  of  the  writings  of  the  immortal  astronomer.  Iicam- 
ing  is  BO  much  more  hunorctl  in  tliat  C(>uiitry  than  in  this,  that  even 
princes  enter  the  lists  with  private  men,  and  attempt  to  wrest  from 
their  subjects  the  crown  of  science.  Over  the  entire  p<tpular  mind  of 
Italy  there  is  a  veneration  for  learning,  'llio  sliindard  of  science  is 
higher,  and  its  achievements  have  been  nobler,  takinjj  centuries  into 
the  account,  than  any  other  ancient  or  modern  nation.  The  obliga- 
tions  of  mankind  to  the  Italian  race  arc  not  limited  to  literature,  to 
science  and  laws  alone,  'iliey  are  embraced  only  in  the  grand  gifl 
of  civilization  iUeif,  with  all  the  luxuries  and  embellishments  of  life. 
To  that  nation  mainly  did  Providence  confide  the  keeping  of  the 
world's  hope,  during  the  Dark  Agon,  In  the  bosoms  of  her  people 
still  bum  the  ancient  fires  of  Roman  liberty.  The  descendants  of 
those  men  who  fii-st  established  civilization  on  the  shores  of  the  Tiber, 
and  who  have  transmitted  it  to  all  nations,  still  burn  with  undimmed 
lustre  the  fires  of  liberty.  There  is  no  country  from  which,  if  proper 
£ieilities  were  offered,  m>  large  a  number  of  educated  men  would  be 
induced  to  migrate ;  and  the  time  has  fully  come,  when  the  leaven  of 
foreign  science  iniglit  with  advantage  bo  mixed  op  with  the  clouds  of 
bod-carriers,  and  canal -diggers,  and  crime-polluted,  leprosy-tuinted 
paupers  of  the  old  world,  who  are  flooding  our  shores.  This  superior 
class  of  emigrants  would  crowd  the  cabins  of  the  first  lino  of  steamers 
established  ;  and  the  departments  of  business,  and  the  branches  of 
commerce  we  have  glanced  at,  would  also  grow  into  consequence, 
the  Tery  moment  the  electric  idea  went'  through  the  world,  that,  be- 
tween the  birthplace  of  Columbus  and  the  vast  country  he  discovered, 
a  stesm  communication  hod  been  established, 
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One  word  about  the  route  of  these  steamers.  For  the  beginning, 
on  their  passage,  they  should  touch  at  Gibraltar  and  Marseilles  go- 
ing and  coming,  and  extend  their  voyage  to  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples 
and  Palermo.  Arrangements  could  be  made  to  save  them  the  trou- 
ble of  visiting  other  islands  and  ports,  to  have  their  cargoes  brought 
to  them  at  the  places  we  have  mentioned.  The  port  charges  in  the 
Mediterranean  are  very  low.  A  steamer  of  a  thousand  tuns  could 
enter  and  leave  Genoa,  and  not  incur  an  expense  of  more  than  fidj 
dollars.  That  harbor  is  safe  and  convenient.  Labor  is  lower  than 
in  almost  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  and  another  advantage,  which 
exists  in  but  few  ports,  is,  that  there,  vessels  enjoy  all  the  facilities 
of  a  porto  franco,  or  free  port.  We  have  a  feeble  and  poor  imitation 
of  this  system,  which  has  prevailed  in  Italy  for  six  hundred  years,  in 
our  Warehousing  System  ;  but  there  is  there,  less  detention,  greater 
facilities,  and  less  expense.  Goods  from  any  part  of  the  world  can 
bo  brought  into  that  port,  and  remain  on  sale  for  transportation  into 
the  interior,  or  exportation  to  other  countries,  at  a  mere  nominal  ex- 
pense. There  is  another  item  not  to  be  overlooked.  One  steamer 
started  at  once,  would  undoubtedly  pay  expenses,  secure  the  ground, 
which  must  be  soon  occupied  by  some  company,  and  prepare  the  way 
for  other  boats.  Ultimately,  as  other  steamers  come  on,  one  could 
be  occupied  on  the  Mediterranean,  plying  between  its  ports,  from 
Constantinople  and  Smyrna,  down  to  Gibraltar,  at  the  convenience 
of  those  boats  which  were  on  the  regular  line. 

The  Mediterranean  passage  business,  from  port  to  port,  would  bo- 
oome  an  important  acquisition,  for  no  doubt  exists,  that  American 
steamers,  if  sent  to  the  Mediterranean,  would  possess  accommoda- 
tions superior  to  any  of  the  European  boats,  and  run  with  greater 
speed.  It  may  sound  apocryphal,  but  the  average  speed  of  the 
Mediterranean  steamers  is  not  eight  miles  an  hour.  Very  few  make 
ten  in  fair  weather.  In  bad  weatlh»r  they  make  much  less ;  and  not  a 
boat  on  the  Mediterranean,  in  1848,  would  think  of  living  an  hour,  in 
the  midst  of  a  storm  on  Long  Island  Sound,  through  which  the  Van- 
derhilt  and  the  Commodore  marched  without  interruption,  making 
regular  passages.  Ilioir  speed  is  small,  their  passages  irregular, 
their  accommodations  despicable,  and  their  prices  exorbitant. 

Such  a  ste^rn  company  would,  undoubtedly,  have  agents  of  their 
own  in  the  principal  ports ;  but,  for  a  beginning,  able,  competent, 
trustworthy  men  couhl  be  employed  to  conduct  all  their  interests — 
establish  sul)-agencies  everywhere — make  contracts  for  coal,  freight, 
warehousing,  and  passengers — institute  relations  with  Switzerland, 
Grcrmany,  and  all  the  Itjilian  States ;  and,  by  scattering  bills  and 
circulars  through  the  South  of  Europe,  call  attention  to  emigration. 
Merchants  and  manufacturers  there  would  send  large  cxinsigrnnents 
of  silks,  velvets,  and  fine  merchandise.  ITie  greatest  facilities  exist 
for  the  transportation  of  goo<ls  through  Sardinia  to  Switzerland  and 
Germany ;  and  the  completion  of  the  great  railway  to  the  North, 
which  will  1^0  soon  done,  will  vastly  increase  the  American  trade  with 
that  port,  in  goods  which  now  enter  the  Northern  harbors  of  Europe, 
or  go  round  into  the  Adriatic.     All  those  goods  designed  for  the 
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'mtorior  or  exterior,  are  deposited  ia  porta  franeo,  with  no  bonds  or 
duties,  which  makes  that  port  a  free  market  for  the  world. 

And,  finally,  a  steam  company  of  the  kind  would  find  little  rivalry 
Trom  companies  already  established  in  the  Mediterranean.  Their 
carrying-trade,  routes,  and  articles  of  freight,  would  be  difterent. 
Nothing  could  bring  them  in  collision,  esc«pt  passengers  ;  and  in 
tluB  respect,  these  companies  could  hold  no  rivalry  wiui  good  Ame- 
rican boats.  Besides,  new  and  important  commerinal  regulations 
have  gone  into  effect  with  most  of  the  Italian  states,  which  facillMte 
all  its  departments.  A  vessel  can  now  enter  any  port  in  Sardinia, 
Tuscany,  Naples,  and  the  states  of  Rome,  without  paying  at  the 
second  port,  after  having  paid  at  one.  This  creates  a  vast  saving  of 
time  and  expense. 

Such,  briefly,  are  the  results  of  a  pretty  minute  knowledge  of  the 
Mediterranean,  its  commerce  and  resources.  We  are  extremely 
deairous  that  some  plan  of  this  kind  should  at  once  be  carried  into 
efiect ;  and  if  it  was  conducted  with  that  same  degree  of  intelligence^ 
discretion,  boldness,  and  efficiency,  which  usually  characterize  enter- 
prises started  in  this  country,  it  would  be  eminently  successful, 
There  need  be  no  ioclc  of  information,  in  reference  to  every  district 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  every  branch  of  its  commerce.  Will  not 
some  of  our  enterprising  capitalists  start  such  a  company  } 
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IlAVtHQ  given  the  substance  of  the  governor's  letters  enclosing  his 
address,  we  subjoin  a  copy  of  the  address  itself,  as  constituting  an 
important  part  of  our  history, 

ADDKXSB    AT   NATCHEZ,    AUOUBT   IOtH,    1798, 

SAROB^T  TO  THE   PEOPLE   OF   THE  lllseiSSIPPI 

"From  the  communications  made  unto  you  at  this  time,  you  will 
observe  the  beneficent  intention  of  Congress  to  extend  immediately 
to  the  people  of  the  territory,  the  immunities  and  blessings  of  their 
civil  government,  and  tlie  provisions  for  your  being  admitted  into 
the  Union,  in  equal  sovereignty  and  independence  with  the  original 
states,  so  soon  as  your  population  itniy  enable  you  to  form  and  carry 
into  ctfiict  a  system  for  the  permanent  government  of  a  country  so 
extensive,  and  of  so  much  national  importance,  as  hereafter  (and  at 
no  distant  period)  must  probably  bo  the  Mississippi  Territory, 

"  For  your  immediate  and  temporary  govcnimcnt,  the  honorable 
Cmgress  have  been  pleased  to  applv  their  Ordinance  of  1787 — which 
experience  in  their  Northwest  Territory  has  determined  ia  best 
■dapted  for  your  happiness  and  the  interest  of  your  nation — so  ao- 
eommodating  the  same,  however,  (in  tpteial  mdulgence  to  the  people 
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upon  the  faithful  discharge  thereof,  must  depend  very  much 
future  welfare,  I  am  nut  without  the  most  anxious  and  tender  solicn-' 
tude.  Relying,  however,  on  your  established  reputation  fur  good 
sense  and  cultivated  minds,  that  a  due  estimation  of  so  ample  Ctijoy- 
meitl  of  the  elegancies  and  refined  pleasures  of  social  life,  and  which 
«wi  only  be  continued  under  a  government  duly  appreciating  indivi- 
dual OS  well  as  national  rights,  will  powerfully  aid  the  most  zealous 
extrticns  on  my  part,  I  enter  on  my  duties  with  cheerfulness,* 
Fervently  supplicating  the  august  Author  of  our  being  so  to  enable 
me  at  uU  times  to  administer  my  various  fimctions,  as  shall  best 
merit  the  continuance  of  confidence  from  the  sovereignty  of  tha 
United  States,  and  be  most  conducive  to  your  happiness. 

"  Imperious  circumstances  will  demand,  that  [  shall  lose  no  time 
W  array,  in  a  well  appointed  and  well  ordered  militia,  Ihe  effective 
force  of  the  territory  ;  and  1  postpone  the  same  only  for  due  informa- 
tion of  characters  suitable  to  commission,  end  your  probable  strength 
I  hope  speedily  to  obtain  from  an  acquaintance  with  you,  which  it 
win  be  much  my  pleasure  to  cultivate,  and  of  those  best  informed 
of  the  military  regulations  heretofore  in  oliservance.  I  have  to  re- 
quest such  communications  as  to  enable  me  to  determine,  with  88 
much  accuracy  as  possible,  the  number  of  men  enioUed  in  the  mill- 
lift  heretofore,  with  the  slate  of  their  arms  and  accoutrements. 

"  I  shall,  as  soon  as  possible,  divide  the  territory  into  districts, 
and  make  the  appointment  of  magistrates  and  other  officers  necessary 
to  the  enecution  of  process,  civil  and  criminal,  and  the  nroservatioa 
of  quiet  and  good  order,  so  essential  to  the  very  being  of  society. 

"  I  am  aware,  however,  that,  in  the  meantime,  attempts  of  nethrioas 
men  might,  for  a  moment,  disturb  your  repose.  Indeed,  the  anxia- 
tieflofsome  amongiit  you  thereupon  have  been  suggested  tome; 
hMtJiarnol;  our  ability  is  proportioned  to  the  occasion,  and  tht  arm 
o/tAe  United  States  iimigkiy. 

"  As  good  citizens,  void  of  jealousy  of  each  other,  and  emulous  of 
public  good,  you  will  keep  your  eye  on  mm  of  no  country,  whose 
pursuits  here,  (under  the  most  favorable  construction  thereof,)  are 
quite  problematical,  and  whose  smallest  interference  with  your  police 
Diust  be  considered  as  vile  usurpation ;  any  kind  of  disrispcct  upon 
their  part  to  the  general  or  territorial  government,  will  naturally  lead 
you  to  suspect  them  as  foes  to  our  peace  and  quiet,  and  the  most 
prompt  and  energetic  measures  should  follow  the  first  notice  of  their 
characters." 

The  Bovemor,  on  (he  18th  August,  found  occasion  to  carry  out 
the  pledges  of  firmness,  given  in  his  inaugural,  by  ordering  the  arrest 
of  &irhariah  Cox,  mentioned  in  the  letter  enclosing  his  address  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  whom  he  ordered  to  be  seized  and  placed  in  clow 
coBtodv,  "tUi  liberated  by  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  United 

SUtM.'" 

In  the    letter  to  Commandant  J.  Guion  ordering  his  arrest,  ha 
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.►.v.\;x  -.Im:  I  ho  priikMior  shall  "  have  no  attendant  in  whom  you  hare 
'.K\  .!v  t.:!*iv*si  vviiihloMiV«  and  cvnimunioations  to  and  from  him  muM 
X*  .'vv:  :;{i  iho  nuHliiiui  ot'a  oonimissionod  ollicer." 

IV  ^v*\c:-iu>r  now  busied  himself  in  ascerUiining  the  conduct  of 
iho  SiNUiiciixls  in  rospoot  to  tlio  Indians,  and  in  ascertaining  the  num- 
Ivi  v.»f  Hui  rivers  among  tho  latter,  of  old  men  and  boys,  women  and 
N-h'.vi-vu  ilu'ir  nu'ana  of  ollenco  and  defence,  6cc,,  6cc.  He  directs 
ilk'  ;44;vniH  lo  i'tmlino  passiH)rts  to  Indian  chiefs,  and  men  of  real  con- 
xc^tuiuv  aiiu^ng  tho  tribes,  wisely  thinking  that  the  less  the  Indiana 
MUX  wWiWH  niivoil,  tho  better  tho  prospect  of  harmony.  •*Horse- 
HUalinx.  robbories  and  murders  might  thereby  be  prevente^i,  and  our 
riioM*Uhl[\  oriH>urso,  longer  continued."  lie  informs  the  Ir.viiansthat 
iiu  .ill  itepivtiatious,  a  deduetion  will  be  made  from  presents  intended 
i>>  iho  riiitotl  States  for  tho  nation  of  the  offender,  and  that  justice 
vtill  bo  Ntriotlv  administered.  All  this  is  contained  in  a  letter  to 
Siiiiiiirl  Mit«liolK  C'hootaw  agent,  September  3,  1798. 

'Iho  lolluwhig  loiter  shows  that  the  governor,  usually  so  placid,  was 
v'Hpublo  ot' strong  resentment,     it  is  addressed  to  Judge  Bruin. 

"  September  5thj  1798. 

•*  l^KAH  Sill :  -Thr  inrlosod  letter,  so  strongly  marked  by  ignorance,  as 
Holl  111  till  peril  iit'iioo,  is  iruiisinittiMl  to  your  Honor,  that  you  may  know 
ihr  \vniri,  his  iiilurlunent  and  connexion  with  Mr.  Cox,  whom  I  have 
lhiMi]*lii  |iM)|M'r  to  onlrr  int4>  ronfmcmcnt,  for  such  misdemeanors  as  have 
iiKliruhMJ  ihn  iiioMi  trruMonnhle  intentions  towards  the  United  States.  All 
whioli  I  liuvo  iiiiuin  you  fully  ae<]UHinted  with. 

*•  1  hrlit'Vr  ii  iH  iiuitrriiil  to  the  interests  of  our  nation,  that  he  should  be  im- 
itiiiihitii'iv  ii|>pii'hiMi(io<l,  and  nuHtrained  to  ^ive  security,  that  he  will  not, 
by  winil  oi  ili'tMl,  t'ndriivor  to  disturb  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  general  or 
h^iiliiiiiil  Ki'viTMiiionlri,  or  nny  of  the  citizens  thereof;  and  if  it  shall  ap- 
poiii,  (iii  1  pii'Hunio  it  will,)  that  he  has  been  one  of  Mr.  Cox's  captains, 
ihiii  lin  lip  licid  to  a*i!)W(T  at  the  supreme  tribunal  of  this  territory  or  the 
^iMiitiiil  Kovrrniiifiit,  iiH  iniiy  bi^  horoafter  directed,  for  aiding  and  abetting 
llin  Mr.  (*o\  iM'forr-Hirnitonrd,  to  contravene  the  laws  of  tho  land,  or  other- 
wiiio  bn  dualt  with,  as  in  your  judgment  may  be  deemed  best.*' 

ihx  tho  Nth  t>r  Soptombor,  1708,  the  governor  published  an  order, 
cirguhl/ing  tho  militia  of  the  state,  and  appointed  the  following  list  of 
(itlitM^rs;  of  >\lioni  nuniy  (iofloendants  now  live  in  Alississippi,  for 
whuHo  gratilioation  wo  iiisiMt  their  names  and  rank: 

rrORTUERN  DISTRICT. 

< -iUo  W'libt,  1-!hi|  ,  l.ii'iitiMiaiit-C'ulonol. 

Nii»nwt»rlhy  Ihiiitiir,  Khi|.,  Major  of  horso. 

Jiiha  (hruult,  Kii(|.,  Mitjur  of  foot. 

'I'hiiiiiiu  (irt^Dii,  Itictiiifd  llarriHonand  Thomas  Calvit,  Captains  of  horse. 

Jrtfiiiiii  Truly,  .IfNHn  Mitrpcr  and  Gootso  \V.  Humphreys,  liieutenants  of  horM. 

fiitoriitf  Niiliiir,  biii'ry  ituiiiK«>y  and  James  Spann.  Cornets. 

ilojinr  Duiiii,  Tdln.iH  llr.iHhcars  and  Arthur  (barney,  Captains  of  foot. 

i'fhii  llriioliH,  .liUiH'H  Mr  I  lit  Y  re  and  CiihHon  Clark,  Lieutenants. 

Wtlluiii  Nmilh,  .lunii'ri  h.ivunport  and  Eden  Brashiers,  Ensi<^ns. 

tttiiiiit  Midiilyro,  Adjutant. 

LOWKR  DISTRICT. 

l>.f»^thU  Oxiiun,  Kii|>i  Major  of  hortie. 
>«tK/«f»  fikfiki,  Ki4.,  Mi^or  of  tuot. 
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John  Lintol,  Hsmplon  Wtiito  and  Ctiarlcs  Surgce,  Cornets. 
John  Eliii,  Adam  Bingaman  and  Joicph  Cal«it.  CaptatDi  of  foot. 
Abraham  tUlii,  Daniel  Grafton  and  Philander  Smith,  Ijeutenanla. 
John  Wall,  Samuel  Hutchins  and  William  Dunbar,  Jr.,  Eniiena. 
John  Watts,  Adjutant. 

These  gentlemen  were  thus  assured  by  the  governor : 

•■  It  will  bo  witb  the  mtrat  aingnlar  satisfactiim  that  the  governor  ahaU 
have  it  in  his  power  to  report  to  the  Bovercignty  uf  the  United  States,  that 
upon  this  western  confine  of  their  possessions,  prevails  the  most  Uadable 
spirit  of  cmulauon." 

Owing  to  the  great  want  of  judges  (there  being  only  ono)  in  the 
territory,  and  the  numerous  misdenieftnors  complained  of,  the  gover- 
nor then  appointed,  on  the  9th  day  of  September,  1798,  the  following 
persons  conservators  of  the  peace,  viz, ;  Daniel  Clark,  William 
Dunbar,  Isaac  Gaijlard,  Juhn  Ellis,  James  Mcintosh,  Philander  Smith, 
Hiomoa  Wilkins,  Jodma  Howard,  and  Joseph  Calvit,  and  Lewis 
Evans,  sheriff,  for  the  lower  district ;  and  Cato  West,  8am.  Gibson 
and  Tobias  Brashears,  Esqrs.,  conservators  of  the  peace;  and  Wm. 
Fei^son,  sheriS;  for  the  upper  district,  with  power  to  the  justices  till 
the  appointment  of  Federal  judges,  to  examine  felonies  and  commit 
offenders,  and  appoint  constables ;  and  to  the  sheriff,  to  quell  riots  and 
affrays,  and  to  commit  to  prison  all  persona  olTending  in  their  view. 

Justices  were  further  authorized  to  administer  oaths  of  allegiance  ! ! 
till  30th  October,  1798. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  prescribed  ; — 

"We,  the  undersigned,  acknowledpe  we  owe   allegiance  to  the  Unito^ 
States  of  America,  and  we  do  most  solemnly  swear  that  we  will  support, 
'       ■      '  I,  and  defend  the  constitution  thereof." 


It  was  about  this  time  reported  to  the  governor  that  a  union  and 
combination  had  taken  place  hctwt'en  the  four  nations  of  Indians ;  but 
be  declares,  in  a  letter  dated  19th  September,  1790,  that  he  dues  not 
believe  it — that  he  has  information  that  the  Choctaws  are  friendly  to 
the  whites,  and  inimical  to  the  Creeks.  But  to  prevent  danger,  he 
recommends  that  the  agent  desist  from  running  tlie  boundary.  II  e 
declines  sending  additional  troops,  considering  the  American  and 
Spanish,  with  Andrew  Ellicott,  equal  to  the  protection  of  the  frontier 
from  marauders.     In  his  letti^r  to  Mr.  Ellieutt,  he  says  : 

>>  I'canDot,  however,  close,  without  congratulating  you,  that  the  old  and 
illuRtriouB  commanEler  of  our  armies  has  again  resumed  the  sword,  and  his 
example  has  been  folliiwed  by  a  whole  train  of  worthies,  Knox  and  Fink- 
Bey,  Major  General  Hamilton,  Inspector,  and  a  whole  ho»  of  brigadiers. 
Military  ardor  beats  hish  in  every  breast,  and  the  whole  American  world 
■re  in  arms.  French  privateers  bringing  in  by  our  American  cruiwrs.  The 
President  is  authorized  to  lianish  aliens  as  he  shall  think  proper,  and  1  have 
•een  the  iktletonof  a  pretty  comfarlable  $editu>a  bill,  tokieh  ha*  tiiKepat- 
ltd  ikt  Hotae." 
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About  this  time  the  Indians  banished  Col.  Hawkins,  the  United 
States  Agent,  from  their  settlements,  and  an  attack  on  the  Americans 
by  the  Indians  was  apprehended.  In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  dated  11th  September,  the  governor  communicating  this 
intelligence,  recommends  the  establishment  of  a  small  garrison  and 
trading  houses  in  the  Choctaw  towns.     He  says : 

•*  We  live  here  only  upon  sufferance  and  their  good  will.  Our  settle- 
ments arc  scattered  over  a  great  extent  of  country,  and  not  to  be  defended. 
Our  whole  militia,  free  male  inhabitants,  from  16  to  60  years  of  age,  may 
amount  to  800  men,  and  I  have  taken  measures  to  organize  them  without 
delay.     Nearly  half  of  this  number  will  probably  be  mounted." 

He  then  complains  of  the  want  of  civil  officers,  the  multiplication 
of  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  declares  himself  to  be  "  the  veriest 
slave  in  the  world."     He  adds  in  the  same  letter : 

"  There  seems  to  be  an  opinion  still  prevailing,  (I  know  not  upon  what 
ground,)  that  Louisiana  will  be  added  to  the  French.^  For  such  a  gov- 
ernment the  Creoles,  who  are  very  tolerable  soldiers,  would,  I  am  persuaded, 
fight.  The  whole  number  that  might  be  embodied  from  the  same  on  both 
sides  the  Mississippi  to  the  Balize,  would  amount,  I  am  told,  to  about 
2,500  men,  armed  with  smooth  bores,  and  without  bayonets.  Their  slaves 
are  said  to  be  as  four  to  one. 

**  Tills  communication  is  made  unto  you,  sir,  to  enable  you  to  form  a 
judgment  of  the  due  provision  essential;  with  all  deference,  I  take  leave 
to  suggest  an  opinion,  that  a  body  of  volunteers  might  be  raised  in  Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky,  and  the  North- West  Territory,  upon  a  promise  of  land, 
to  prevent  the  possession  of  Louisiana  by  the  French,  in  case  the  Spaniards 
should  be  disposed  to  cede  it.  But  early  arrangements  and  sudden  execu- 
tion should  be  provided  for, — as  a  fleet  and  army  at  the  Balize, — perhaps 
possess  the  whole  lower  country,  might  accompany  the  first  intelligence  of 
the  cession.  A  few  French  troops,  with  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the 
Spanish  Creoles,  and  arms  put  into  the  hands  of  the  negroes,  would  to  us 
be  formidable  indeed.  The  Indians,  (now  I  fear  wavering,)  would  be  in- 
duced to  join  them,  and  in  the  aggregate,  constitute  an  enemy  by  no  means 
contemptible  to  the  United  States. 

"  Believing  it  is  the  intention  of  our  government  to  cultivate  a  good  un- 
derstanding: between  the  citizens  of  this  country  and  the  subjects  of  his 
Catholic  Majesty,  I  have  granted  passports  to  all  good  men,  requesting  the 
same  to  pass  the  line.  In  some  cases,  commandants  have  informed  me, 
our  citizens  could  not  be  admitted  but  by  special  orders  from  Governor 
Gayoso,  to  whom  I  have  signified  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  United 
States,  but  there  musthe  reciprocity  in  all  things.  The  Spanish  treaty,  it 
seems  to  me,  provides  for  their  traders  going  into  the  southern  Indian  na- 
tions within  the  United  States;  but  until  otherwise  instructed,  I  shall  make 
it  a  point  to  place  them  under  the  same  regulations  as  our  own  traders." 

To  Mr.  Ellicott,  who  had  been  the  subject  of  charges  from  a  sub- 
ordinate officer  whom  he  had  removed  for  cause,  the  governor  wrote 
thus  on  the  10th  September,  1798: 

^Sabscqiient  events  justified  this  apprehension,  but  circumstances  convened  the  cessioB 
by  Spain  to  France  front  an  apparently  dangerous  event  into  one  most  auspiciout  to  th« 
interests  of  the  United  Sutes. 
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"  I  ahinild  believe  your  repatation  »o  firmly 
to  be  afTected  by  vagae  ineinuatiung  or  unsuppoi 
be  eDough,  I  presume,  fur  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  and  all 
yonr  friend*,  that  yon  simply  contradietediucA  reparU,  however  specionB* 
ly  made,  or  industriously  circulated;  and  for  myself,  aUo  for  you,  I 
I  would  deem  it  a  most  undue  condescension  to  enter  upnn  defence,  under 
any  of  the  vilest  calumnies,  till  called  on  by  legal  authority." 

On  the  18th  September,  1798,  the  governor  addressed  a  letter  to 
Don  Manuel  Gayoso,  Governor  of  Louisiana,  &e.,  in  wliich,  after  as- 
suring him  of  his  "  faith  in  his  Excellency's  disposition  to  render 
unplo  justice  to  all  men,  and  reciprocating  tbo  very  friendly  inten- 
tions of  the  United  States  to  his  Catholic  Majesty,"  ho  demands  from 
his  Excellency  the  arrest  and  surrender  of  the  person  of  Francis 
Mitchell,  "  accused  of  having  pitatically  depredated  the  ships  and 
citizens  of  our  Republic,  in  an  anncd  vessel,  called  the  Ilenricque." 

On  the  28th  day  of  September,  1798,  the  governor  addressed  to 
)us  Excellency,  Don  Gayoso,  a  letter,  requesting  the  arrest  of  Zacha- 
riah  Cox,  who  had  escaped  from  confuicment  on  the  2Cth  instant, 
"  under  circumstances  so  base,  as  extremely  to  aggravate  his  guilt  to 
men  of  honor,  and  who  was  said  lo  have  taken  the  way  to  New- 
Orleans."  This  letter  is  worthy  of  publication,  and  it  is  therefore 
inserted  here  without  apology  : 

"  The  compact,  »\t,  sabsistiug  between  our  nations,  has  most  happily 
provided  for  rendering  omple  justice,  at  their  respective  tribunals,  to  the 
snbjacts  and  citizens  of  either,  in  the  recovery  of  the  smalle.<'t  property. 
payments  of  even  trifling  debts  and  daninf^cs,  uf  what  nature  soever,  that 
may  have  been  sustained  by  either  party,  whether  the  causes  of  complaint 
be  against  our  own  citizens  or  subjects,  or  foreigners  who  hove  taken  re- 
fage  within  oar  domains. 

"  Witli  snch  generous,  such  liberal  provisicms  for  mattera  which  cer- 
tainly can  be  of  no  very  great  national  ciinceni,  we  must  necessarily  infer 
that  our  sovereigns  have  never  intended  an  asi/lum  for  criminals  within 
the  realm.  Mr.  Cnx's  conduct  cannot  be  investigated  but  in  the  territory 
of  the  United  States.  If.  therefore,  your  Excellency  should  ilecline  to 
give  him  up,  (which  I  cannot  believe  possible,)  it  might  have  the  fatal 
tendency  to  countenonce  and  encouropc  every  species  of  villany  wilhin  our 
respective  governments,  for  it  would  fi)ster  the  hope  of  impunity  amongst 
the  mivtt  abandoned  men.  To  establish  as  sacred  and  immutable  truth, 
that  first  article  of  the  treaty  now  subsisiing  between  our  nations,  I 
fonilly  hope  your  Excellency  and  myself  shall  pass  no  occasion  of  cc- 
mentmg  the  public  amity,  by  the  mutual  interchange  of  good  offices. 
The  delivery  up  of  Mr.  Cox  will  rank  high  in  tliisorder,  and  be  considered 
B«  renilering  very  eminent  service  to  the  Utiited  States  and  all  gmnl  gov- 
ernment. On  my  part,  I  shall  but  wait  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
equal  accommodation,  and  follow  the  example  of  your  Excellency."* 


*  111  pabliihing  the  fore^»inc  l«ivre,  mj  object  h»  been  to  pnrtny  the  i 
Ae  Enl  OuTrmnr  of  Miuistiippi,  wliirh  could  not  bo  dona  by  niDtiUliiig  or 
ibtm.    HFreirieilhe;  willon^  bs  iuCroJucvd  wlitn  ths;  ntlurallj  iauiwei 


atiUting  or  condrnun^ 
llv  iauiweaTg  witltth* 
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ART.  m.-HISTORICAL  AND  STATISTICAL  SKETCHES  OF  LOUISIANA.* 

THE  PAKISH  OF  EAST  BATON  ROUGE EARLY  GRANTS  AND  SETTLEMENTS 

OPERATIONS     OF    GOVERNOR    GALVEZ TAKING     OF    SPANISH    FORT    AT 

BATON     ROUGE — THE     KEMPERS LITERARY     REMINISCENCE ORGANI- 
ZATION   OF   THE    "  STATE   OF   FLORIDA** STATISTICS,  ETC. 

DuPRATz,  in  his  history  of  Louisiana,  speaks  of  Baton  Rouge  as 
being  "  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  at  the  distance  of 
twenty-six  leagues  above  New-Orleans.  It  was  the  concession  of 
Diron  D'Artaguette.  It  is  there  you  see  those  famous  cypress  trees, 
from  one  of  which  a  ship  carpentet  made  two  pirogues— one  of  six- 
teen and  the  other  of  fourteen  tons  measurement.  As  the  cypress 
is  a  red-colored  wood,  one  of  the  early  voyageurs  playfully  remarked 
that  a  splendid  cane,  or  walking-stick,  might  be  made  from  one  of 
those  trees.  From  that  time  the  place  was  called  Baton  Rouge,  or 
Red  Stick." 

After  the  failure  of  Crozat,  large  concessions  of  land  were  made 
to  wealthy  individuals,  who  on  their  part  were  obligated  to  transport 
to  Louisiana  a  number  of  colonists  proportioned  to  their  grant. 
Nearly  all  that  portion  of  this  parish,  fronting  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  was  included  in  the  grant  to  Diron  D'Artaguette.  We  have 
no  record  of  the  number  of  settlers  that  were  brought  to  this  conces- 
sion, or  what  progress  they  made  in  the  art  of  agriculture,  as  the 
settlement  is  not  mentioned  until  many  years  subsequent. 

Dupratz  says : — "  One  league"abovc  Little  Point  Coupee  (Proffit's 
Island,)  are  situated  the"  little  cliffs,  where  was  the  concession  of 
the  Marquis  of  Mezieres.  There  was  upon  this  concession  a  director 
and  sub-director ;  but  the  surgeon  has  found  out  the  secret  of  re- 
maining the  solo  master  thereof. 

It  is  a  pity  this  land  has  been  abandoned.  It  was  a  beautiful  c(m- 
cession. 

Tlio  above-mentioned  concession  was  partly  within  the  present 
limits  of  this  parish,  comprising  Port  Hickey,  Fontania,  and  the 
beautiful  plantation,  now  the  property  of  J.  P.  Benjamin,  Esq., 
(Mount  Pleasant.) 

The  concessions  of  D'Artaguette  and  Mezieres  were  the  earliest 
French  grants  made  between  1712  and  1718. 

In  the  year  1763,  the  Floridas  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
British,  and  George  Johnstone,  a  Captain  in  the  Navy,  was  appointed 
Governor  of  West  Florida,     lie  sent  detachments  of  troops  to  take 


#  We  are  indebted  for  this  interesting  paper  to  Judge  Carrighan  of  Baton  Roage, 
who  has  taken  some  pains  in  its  preparation.  It  pleases  us  to  find  a  better  spirit  abroad 
in  the  slate  regarding  historical  researches.  Our  hopes  are  still  stronc  that  we  will^  mio- 
ceed  in  obtaining  papers  upon  every  parish— the  fuller  the  better.  We  have  publiahed 
alraadj  Assumption,  Jackson,  Concordia,  Baton  Uouge,  Feliciana,  besides  Bcatterisf 
and  imperfect  papers  on  other  parishes. 
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poBseasion  of  the  different  forts  and  posts  in  tho  ceded  territorj. 
Baton  Rouge  is  named  as  being  one  of  them.  During  the  period  of 
British  occupation,  population  increased  rapidly,  and  numerous 
grants  were  inade  to  individuals. 

By  an  original  English  map,  made  in  1774  for  Governor  Chester, 
representing  the  grants  of  land  under  the  English  government,  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  from  the  Bayou  Manchac  up  to  the 
Itiver  Yazous,  it  appears  that  there  were  upwards  of  400  grants 
made  by  that  government  of  from  500  to  25,000  acres  each.  The 
names  of  the  persons  to  whom  these  grants  were  made,  with  the 
amount  of  land  to  each,  are  marked  on  the  map.  Governor  Brown's 
grant  of  17,000,400  acres  included  a  portion  of  the  upper  part  of 
this  pariah,  the  "Milk  Clifls,"  now  Port  Hudson,  and  "White 
Plains,"  at  present  "  Biihler's  Plains,"  embracing  the  greater  part  of 
Meziore's  concession. 

Governor  Johnstone's  grant  consisted  of  10,000  acres,  about  the 
centre  of  which  is  situated  the  plantation  of  Dr.  W.  B.  Scott. 

Below  Governor  Johnstone,  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  followed 
the  grants  of  Lt.  Kirkman,  Thomas  Gamble,  David  Ross,  Mr. 
Dumford,  Wm.  Wilton,  J.  Waidigger,  Edward  Mease,  the  Messrs. 
MitohcU,  (where  the  town  of  Baton  Rouge  is  now  situated  ;)  Wm. 
Mon^ail,  3,000  acres,  (now  Mr.  Hall's  plantation-,)  the  Messrs. 
Airds,  Richard  Carpenter,  (now  Col.  Hickey,)  Mrs.  Collins,  Governor 
Chester,  John  Thomas,  Daniel  Clarke,  and  Mr.  Mcintosh,  5,000,  on 
the  Bayou  Manchac.  There  were  other  grants  on  tho  Comite  and 
Amite  rivers.  The  emigrants,  as  you  will  perceive  by  their  names, 
were  altogether  of  English,  Scotch  and  Irish  origin  during  this  pe- 
riod. They  were  in  I'asy  circumstances,  and  the  settlement  appeared 
to  have  been  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Bartram,  who  visited  the 
country  in  tho  summer  of  1777,  speaks  of  having  been  hospitably 
entertained  by  wealthy  planters,  whose  places  were  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation.  Their  principal  productions  wore  com,  rice,  cotton, 
indigo,  and  tobacco.  TTic  same  year  with  Bartram's  visit.  Captain 
Willing,  an  American,  came  down  from  Fort  Pitt,  and  endeavored 
to  induce  the  inhabitants  of  West  Florida  to  join  in  the  struggle  for 
independence,  but  without  cfTcct.  The  next  year,  ho  paid  another 
visit  to  olitiun  aid  in  behalf  of  the  revolutionary  cause  from  Gov- 
ernor Galvez,  from  whom  he  received  upwards  of  $70,000  from  the 
royal  treasury.  On  his  return,  he  stopped  at  Manchac,  captured  a 
small  vessel,  proceeded  to  Baton  Rouge,  stopping  on  his  way  at  the 
several  plantations — plundered  and  set  hrc  to  the  houses,  which  wcro 
abandoned  by  their  owners,  and  carried  olT  the  slaves.  Tliis  work 
of  plunder  and  destruction  he  continued  as  far  up  as  Natchez.  As 
many  of  the  British  planters  as  could  find  the  means,  escaped  across 
the  ^Iissis.sippi  with  their  families,  valuables,  and  slaves. 

Although  the  governor  and  people  of  Louisiana  were  well  dia- 
poaed  towards  the  cause  of  the  American  patriots,  the  course  of  con- 
duct pursued  by  Captain  Willing,  against  those  by  whom  he  had 
been  hospitably  entertained,  was  viewed  with  indignation  and  horror. 

About  this  period  a  brutal  and  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  in- 
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Maryland,  in  the  spring  of  1774;  they  reached  Fort  Pitt  after  a  long 
and  troublesome  journey  through  the  wilderness,  Thence  they  em- 
barked in  a  canoe,  and  arrived  at  Manchac  in  the  latter  part  of  August 
of  the  same  year.  ITiey  first  settled  below  Hockett's  Point,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  but  after  several  successive  inundations,  they 
were  compelled  to  abandon  their  improvements,  and  seek  refuge  on  the 
Highlands,  where  the  descendants  of  Kleinpeter  yet  remain,  ranking 
among  the  most  industrious,  wealthy  and  enterprising  citizens  of  the 

When  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  the  people  of 
West  Florida  were  sorely  disappointed  at  not  being  included  in  the 
treaty  of  cession.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  of  English 
or  American  origin,  and  entertained  but  little  regard  or  sympathy  for 
the  Spanish  government,  or  those  who  were  set  over  them  as  irre- 
sponsible rulers.  The  will  of  the  governor  was  absolute;  and  his 
decisions  were  frequently  considered  by  the  parties  as  unjnst  and 
oppressive.  It  was  on  account  of  a  judgment  of  this  character  ren- 
dered against  Keubcn  Kemper,  that  a  revolt  took  place  in  1804.  A 
company  of  men  were  collected  together,  armed,  organized,  and 
inarched  upon  Baton  Rouge,  with  the  intention  of  taking  the  fort  by 
surprise.  Hut  the  Alcalde  O'Connor,  of  Bayou  Sara,  sent  an  express 
to  notify  the  governor  of  their  approach.  The  party  advanced  as  far 
u  the  Bayou  Gnrcie,  when  a  few  discharges  of  grape  and  canister 
cauned  them  to  throw  down  their  arms  and  retreat  in  confusion. 
Thus  the  project  was  abandoned,  and  the  leaders  were  obliged  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  Mississippi  Territory, 

Chi  the  night  of  the  3d  of  September,  180r>,  a  party  of  armed  men 
CTOSsi'd  the  line  at  night,  seized  the  brolhers,"  Nathan,  Ueubvn,  and 
Samuel  Kemper,  and  brou};ht  them  to  the  Tunica  landing,  where 
they  were  put  on  board  a  jiiroguo  under  the  command  of  a  Captain 
Wm,  Barker,  for  Baton  l!oug(^.  As  they  passed  the  Point  Coupee 
shore,  aliovo  the  Raccourci  point,  they  found  means  to  make  known 
tiieir  situation  to  Dr.  Powles,  who  immediately  gave  infurmation  to 
Lt  Wilsoii,  the  coiiniiander  of  the  garrison  opposite  Bayou  ^ara. 
Lt.  Wilson  manned  his  boat,  boarded  the  pirogue,  and  took  the  pri- 
soners, with  those  who  conducted  them,  into  custody,  TTio  whole 
party  were  sent  to  Washington,  in  the  Mississipjii  Territory,  for  trial 
before  Jud^'e  Kodney.  The  S|)anivh  subjects  were  liberatc<l,  and  (he 
Kempers  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace,  especially  to  guard  against 
disturbing  the  government  of  Spain  in  West  Florida. 

A  corruspondonco  took  place  between  Governor  Williams  of  the 
Mississijipi  Territory,  and  Governor  Grandpvfi,  relative  to  this  trairs- 
aetion;  <jlovenior  Grandpre  denied  all  knowledge,  and  exprt.-sst.-d 
his  astoniahmcnt  at  the  "  singtitar  occurrence."     He  says ; — 


lot  necessary,  I  flatter  myself,  that  I  should  express  whnt  pains 
nment  has  taken,  and  how  unceasingly  Fcrnpuliius  it  ha"  t)e>-n  lo 
mil  preserve  with  that  of  the  United  Slates,  that  gwid  uiiiler- 
Mandinf!  and  harmony,  which  it  nnght  lo  be  impossible  for  n  tew  intrij-u- 
inr,  perfidious  adventiirprs,  thirsting  after  revenge  for  private  animiwilic*, 
la  interrupt.    Of  Uiu  1  hope  your  excellency  is  fully  conviuced ;  and  upun 
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ir     {H'.HfiDiis  measures  I  am  about  to 

-V.   tri.  -v-jich  has  risen  to  its  full  height 

■  ni:t.      iisurdor,    confusion,    violations, 

V    -a^-^.  riti'.  vlra-j^ing  him  by  a  rope  around 

::•    A..'!::,  niy  inajNtcr  ;  and  now  the  vio- 

•   ^    i.i:Iii.»rs  of  all  the  above  mentioned) 

I.    • .   L  i.»{»c  your  excellency  will  make  the 

••     •   -iM  of  the  inhaliitants  who  were  escorting 

^    «  . '-'/a^tf  jfVtznn^/T.t  to  all  the  circumstances 

.     •  Ml   rroin  y.nir  excellency,  considering  their 

^     i.u  ■•(  tho  prisoners  they  were  conducting, 

»     i  !  ''lis  tcrritorv,  where  a  most  singular  event 

<.'.tua  iiua^ine  wliat  could  have  been  the  design 

•  •    ■  «. 

\N  iliaius  speaks  of  this  letter  as  equivocal  in 

.   .  •  n. -at  oritieising  the  merits  (of  the  demand  of  the 
%    '  i.:  ;«-^i  a-*  a  reason,  the  coii«je(|uences  which  would 
'.     u  v-<>tiipliance  to  a  deinaud  made  under  such  cir- 
■  .  ...r.l  v'u  transactions  of  this  kind." — 

.->•  rr.iNun's/' which  Grand  pre  proposed  to  take,  were 
V    v.:  :;  '.iu-  vtUvt  intended.      He  appointed  the  alcaldes, 
.  v%  >,  :v'i!i  that  class  of  nicn  whom  he  thought  thorougWy 
■,,  v*:;,  and  wlio  would  act  the  j)art  of  spies  in  the  se- 
.    •'  wiiuli  they  were  appointed.     I  iider  this  system   of 
.^  ;i>  N\i  IV  arreste<l,  triiid  and  convicted,  upon  the  slight- 
;   iviiii*  inimical  to  the  government.     John  Ellis  was 
.«\i   I'ctore  the  governor  upon  Xhv.  evidence  of  a  Mrs. 
— :  .;,  ••  the  government  was  weak."     A  Mr.  Vaughan,  of 
.     'iaIv,  was  tried  and  convicted  f<»r  saying,  ''he  believed 
^        ..."  ':«o  il — »l  clever  fellows.*'     Numerous  eases  of  op- 
,     .     \i.irmy  and  extortion,  with  the  j»rocecdings  had,  are 
.  .  "^I'aiiiNli  records. 
.,    ..     ;  New  Ivliciana  determined,  in  thi' summer  of  1810, 
.  .     X'  '.  !icM»  |H'lly  an!U)ya!jees;  and  to  that  end,  published 
•.  s»  *'A\  I  hey  set  fi)rth  their  grievances,  and  proposed  a 
..    .      u-  |v*»ple  by  delegates  inmi  the  dillerent  districts,  in 
.     .  .  ^v--»o  lilii'tive  plan  to  rectify  existing  abuses. 

.  «  .'  \>'.  was  received,  the  principal  inkibitants  of  Baton 
.  .  ..'  vJo\ernor  l>elassu*;  for  permision  to  choose  delegates 
«    ■•  i!u'  other  <listricts,  in  the.  nianner  and  f»»r  the  pur- 
.     ,.      •    N.*  viid  address. 

...V  n  ,\\  this  petition,  Delassiis  issued  an  order  for  the 

1,    .,  » .    ;■  Jjsiricts  U*  choose  delegates  to  meet  in  eonven- 

,   ., .       .si   III  I  lie  early  part  of  {September,  at  the  house  of 

^. . .        •  "St,  John's  IMains." 

'.      •  .v.«  ,i^*  *l»*legates  lell  for  the  convi-ntion  about  the  ICth 

t^      ^««    Ks**^  ^  #<«»«iiin  but  a  few  days,  when  they  received  Intel- 
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ligence  that  a  conspiracy  was  forming  to  capture  and  send  them  as 
prison  era  to  Pensacola. 

They  then  adjourned  from  the  Plains  to  St.  Francisville.  When 
they  arrived  there,  the  young  men  of  Feliciana  were  found  organited 
into  two  companies— one  of  infantry,  or  riflemen,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Philemon  Thomas — the  other  of  eavnlry,  com- 
manded by  John  H.  Johnson.  These  companies  ofTcred  their  servi- 
cee  to  the  convention  ;  they  hod  heard  of  the  indignity  contemplated 
towards  their  delegates,  and  wore  ready  and  nnxioua  to  march  against 
the  garrison  at  a  moment's  warning.  In  the  meantime,  Gil.  ilickey 
MDt  word  to  Delassus,  by  Lopez,  that  the  convention  would  not  be 
in  session  again  until  the  25th  of  September,  when  they  would  pro- 
bably meet  at  Baton  liouge.  By  this  information,  Delassus,  who 
■uspect«d  that  some  mischief  was  brewing  against  his  government, 
was  completely  thrown  oif  hia  guard,  and  accepted  an  invitation  to 
dine  with  Lopez  the  next  day,  the  lOth  of  September.  While  he 
was  thus  indulging  himself,  the  patriot  forces  were  on  their  march — 
wine  flowed  fjcely — but  amid  song  and  sentiment,  the  rattling  of 
musketry  was  heard. 

Delassus  left  the  tabic,  arrived  at  the  north  entrance  of  the  fort, 
and  rushed  in  at  the  same  moment  with  the  cavalry,  by  whom  he  was 
knocked  down,  and  came  near  being  crushed  to  pieces.  The  riflemen, 
under  Captain  Thomas,  had  already  entered  at  the  sonth  gate,  and 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  fort.  The  garrison  retired  to  the 
guard-house,  where  they  were  rallied  ky  Lt,  Grandprt,  who  ordered 
his  pica  to  fire.  At  the  instant  he  gave  this  order  he  was  shot  down. 
The  ca*'alry  then  charged,  and  the  Spaniards  at  the  same  time 
hearing  the  warwhoop  «(  Tlionias  and  his  riflemen,  called  out  for 
quarters,  and  surrendered.  The  town  followed  the  example  of  the 
garrison,  and  the  patriots  took  pussos.sion  of  the  whole  district  of 
West  Florida. 

It  has  fre<:iuently  been  said,  that  Captain  Dejinssan  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  cavalry  ;  but  Colonel  Ilickey  informed  me,  tkit  ho  was 
a  volunti'cr  under  Capkiiii  Johnson,  the  father  of  Ex-Govemor  John- 
son, and  the  only  weajion  he  carried  with  him  was  a  sabre,  loaned 
him  at  St.  Francisville,  by  Colonel  H,  During  the  meleg,  one  of  the 
soldiers,  recognizing  Governor  Delassus,  knocked  him  down  with  the 
but  end  of  his  musket,  an<l  was  in  the  act  of  dispatching  him  with  the 
bayonet,  when  he  was  arrested  in  his  purpose  by  Captain  Thomas. 
The  sei^recy  and  suddenness  of  the  attiick  prevented  the  loss  of  life  on  ■ 
both  sides.  Among  the  patriuts,  there  were  none  killed  or  seriously 
wounded.  On  the  side  of  the  Spaniards,  there  were  but  two  killed, 
and  some  half-doi^cn  wounded.  <.>!'  the  patriot  forces  who  were  at  the 
capture  of  Baton  Uoupe,  but  four  or  five  are  now  living.     Colonel  P. 

Hickey,  Uenjamin  Collins,  of  Pt.  Coupee,  James  Flower,  of  St.  Fran- 
dsrille,  and  Charles  Johnson,  of  West  Daton  Rouge, 

I  annex  the  following  account  of  the  foregoing  proceedings,  written 
by  Jonathan  Longstrelh,  who  was  at  the  time  teaching  a  school  at 
dw  house  of  Thomas  Lilly,  in  St.  John's  Plains.  The  oridnal  is  in 
the  possession  of  Colonel  Hickey,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated  hy 

Longstreth. 


^T-    -^    e  :.ori8iANA. 


-^'.n.'i^'irinc  of  the  venlnnt 

-\  .vTif,  to  the  eastieunh 

..'  :!::iu  yoest  towanU  the 


-'  \i '  Gawlite  was  Governor  of 

•     .1  '.  \'  r,  ha.l  ohargt;  of  the  fertile 

-  -K .'.  y  v'pprosscd  for  want  of  upright 

-,  '•:  this  wiso — ^o  to,  let  us  asscm- 
.    .    tr«»iii  whence  this  great  evil  pro- 

i'  >.iriif  said,  let  us  appoint  some  of  our 
»  meet  the   KMers  ami  fathers  of  our 
•   i:»  the   IOa-:t,  at  House  of  lliehanit  the 
-     '.liii  country. 

,^    'w   Presiilent,  John!)  the  Ilimter,   JohnU 
i'*  I'.ie  Darrowthite,  members  of  the  Grand 

•■•    rr.'ublesome  heard  of  these  things,  he  was 

.    ^.«  I  lied  his  horse,  and  journeyed  into  the 

■  .    uo'unt  thereof  to  Charles  the    (rawlilc,  if, 

•  '  ••.t  the  meeting  of  the  Grand  Sanhedrinc. 

..     •!'  wonis  of  truth  and  soberness;  he  endeav- 

,   ♦   .'f  diaries  th(*  Gawliie   against  the  Khlers 

.'(  Sara — f«»r  he  was  thought  to  be  malieious. 

^,    ':»•  tJawlile,  heard  th«-se  things,  he  was  grieved 

:  .MU'ttthe  Bald,  jind  Philij<§§  th(;*AmiabIe,  into 

.    e   and  see  ifthe^o  things  were  so,   and  brin^f 


i"»-» 


,  when  (leorge  the  BaM,  and  Philip  the  Amia- 
■  "Nura,  tln'V  were  smitten  with  tlie  just  ccunplainta 
^:«!'neri|'i!  the  Lawy«;r.  and  his  scril»e,  JohnU^  the 
.:  .1-*  liiev  loved   tihliy  lucre  more  than  justice  and 

tew  ^ 

•. -iturd,  ami  told  Charles  the  (Jawlite  of  those 
N.  i"i  :ui  1  hi'urd,  and  In*  said,  *'  My  bowels  duth 
'.  'I'.is  pi'ople  ;  let  the  SaiduMJrine  nsM.nihle,  and 
■    \H!ue  arjd  establi^hiuir sound  jud^'mont.     How 

.••■  i"..liiienl,  and  the  pe(»])le  of  the  South  as<em- 
!».•  Vniiable,  Thcwnas***  the  Lilly  nftlie  Vale, 
•Mf.ii.ltli  the  llawthile,  and  Johii§§§  theMor- 

•  •  lliand   Sanhedriiie. 

,  ./'.I*  .M-nt  to  the  l{r«»wnShepherd,|||!||  to  wlu>m 
.'•»•  ciunitry  of  IJrh'nilrs,  to  assemble  the  jieo- 

♦  H  »\c»a  S.irn.  J  Hiilinrd  Diivnll. 

•  .    i*-l  Pr«>i(inj!   of  iiu'  Kli>riiiii  C<Miviiiiiiiii. 

.    I'\  fiov.  Ih.-iju' Jiiliii«.i»ii.  ■   .Ki-in  Mills. 

.  \  (ir.iy.  .'ID  Ali'al.lf  ••Itlii'  Sr.  Hrlena  l):!-lrirt. 
^\xN  ('"i»l.  Pliilij)  Hkkfy. 
V  •  « «.•••  '•'  ^^■^'  F«*Ii"iana.         •'^  Juhn  Mur.lnfk. 
>fc.^.....  l.-ec.        tM  EJuiunJ  Ilawes.    \^^  Jolin  M.»r{,-jin. 
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pie  entnitted  to  his  care,  that  tbcy  might  appoint  depntica  to  atceod  ths 
Grand  Sanhedrine ;  but  the  Shepherd  obeyed  bim  not. 

13.  Now,  the  BrowQ  Shephon)  wa«  a  man  of  prond  and  hiufrhtj 
■pint;  great  in  h'n  own  conceit,  and  mighty  in  his  own  eyes,  fond  of  filthy 
lucre,  and  fearful  that  if  justice  and  sound  judgment  prevailed,  they  might 
extend  to  his  government,  weaken  his  power,  and  deprive  him  of  some  of 
the  honor  end  profit  ho  thought  due  unto  himself  ulone. 

13.  He,  therefore,  sent  a  writing  unto  Charles  the  Gawlite,  in  tbia 
wise: — "  The  Brown  Shepherd  unto  Charles  the  G a wliie,  greeting,  and 
at  auch  a  time.  Be  it  known  unto  the  most  noble  Charles,  that  ray  heart 
ia  with  thv  heart ;  if  what  thon  hast  written  unto  me  be  of  thy  own  free 
will,  I  will  most  assuredly  obey  thee  ;  but  if  thou  hast  written  to  me  in 
this  wise  for  fear  of  the  people,  I  will  come  and  assist  thee  with  five  hun- 
dred men,  and  compel  them  to  submit  nuto  thee. 

U.  Then  Charles  the  Gawlite,  returned  him  an  answer:  "What! 
have  written,  I  have   written."      On   which  the  Brown  Shepherd  gave 


,  WilliamJ  iho  Spillhiti,     ..__ 

Benjamin§  the  VVillhite,  to  attend  the  Grand  Sanhedrine. 

15.  Now,  the  Tanchepshoites  likewise  assembled,  by  the  commandinellt 
of  Charles  the  Gawlite,  and  appointed  Wiliiam||  the  Belialite,  their  repre- 
•entative  to  the  Sanheiirine.  Now,  William  was  a  great  man  among  the 
toss  of  Belial,  and  had,  for  a  long  time,  been  a.  man  of  renown  in  evil 
deeds. 

IG.  Now,  it  came  to  pass,  when  tho  Grand  Sanhedrine.  attended  by 
Aoilrewil  the  Scribe,  and  Gunrge"  the  Recorder,  and  conferred  together, 
they  found  much  cause  of  complaint  against  the  ofScers  which  Charles 
the  Gawlite  had  act  over  the  peojilc  ;  therufbre,  they  removed  them,  and 
appointed  othcra  to  rule  ihe  people  in  their  stead. 

17.  They  airs  made  several  new  laws  and  ordinances,  for  Ihe  better 
govemmentof  the  people,  to  all  wliich  proceedings  Charles  the  Gawlite 
gave  his  assent,  and  uigned  his  name ;  but  iu  all  these  things  he  did- 
iemble<l,  for  his  heart  was  full  of  guile. 

18.  Now,  when  Vinccntff  the  t'olchllo,  who  abided  in  a  stronghold  in 
the  East,  in  the  country  of  the  I'eusacolians,  heanl  of  ilicsc  thmge,  he 
waxed  exceeding  wroth,  and  swore,  in  his  anger,  to  destroy  the  whole 
Sanhedrine;  but  nut  having  men  of  war  wherewith  to  accomplish  it,  he 
teat  to  Charles  the  Gawlite  six  thousand  |)icces  of  silver,  to  ilie  end  that 
be  miabt  have  men  wherewith  to  destroy  the  whole  of  them  together,  with 
their  laws  »nil  ordinances. 

19.  And  William  the  Belialite,  and  Michaellt  the  Thunder,  and  Ihe 
Brown  Shepherd,  ma<le  a  league  with  each  other,  an<l  gathered  unin 
themselves  an  host  of  the  sims  of  Beliul,  and  set  tlieir  faces  to  oppose  tho 
Orand  Sanhedrine ;  they  also  sent  o  mt--'uge  to  Charles  the  Gawlite,  full 
of  high -sou  ml  in  g  words',  promising  to  moke  the  Grand  Sanhedrine  all  cap- 
live*,  and  deliver  them  bound  into  hi^  hands,  for  such  and  such  a  portion 
of  the  six  thouaand  pieces  of  silver. 

20.  But  when  the  Grand  Sanhedrine  di.<covered  tl\e  malice  of  their 
CBcmies,  and  the  great  evil  intended  agaiii.'^t  them,  they  gave  command- 
mcEt  nntu  Philemijn,§§  the  chief  captain  of  their  host,  who  gathered 

epb  Tlionu.  t  Jabn  W.  Leonird. 

■'       ~  illert.  (  Bsujnmm  O.  WiUiwax.  ||  Willbm  Cooper. 

w  SLccle,  Sccrcurj  of  d»  Floria*  ConTeotion,  and  lubiequonlty  ptiUl 
Ja^oTE.B. 
''Ocor^o  Hither,  Jr.        H  Ooremor  Folch,  oT  PanMeolo.        tt  Uicbul  Jooei. 
tt  Oenxnl  l^bilcnun  Tbomu. 


*Jo*«bTbi 

I  William  S 
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together  a  few  lion-like  men,  and  traveled  all  that  night.  A  little  before 
theilawn  of  day,  they  came  to  the  stronghold  on  the  bank  of  the  Falker  of 
Rivera,  where  Charles  the  Gawlitelay  entrenched  with  his  men,  thinking 
himself  secure. 

21.  Then  Philemon,  the  chief  captain,  together  with  the  captains  and 
men  of  war  that  were  with  him,  broke  into  the  stronghold,  and  took 
Charles  the  Gawlite,  with  a  number  of  his  men,  captives;  of  the  residue, 
some  they  slew,  some  they  wounded,  and  the  rest  escaped  by  flight. 

According  to  the  promise  made  Delassus  by  the  Baton  Houge 
delegates,  the  Convention  assembled  at  this  place,  and  on  the  2Cth 
of  September,  issued  the  following 

DECLARATION    OF    INDEPENDENCE. 

*'  It  is  known  to  the  world  with  how  much  fidelity  the  good  people  of 
this  territory  have  professed  and  maintained  allegiance  to  their  legitimate 
sovereign,  while  any  hope  remained  of  receiving  from  him  protection  for 
their  projicrty  and  lives.  Without  making  any  unnecessary  innovation 
in  the  established  principles  of  the  government,  we  had  voluntarily  adopt- 
ed certain  regulations  in  concert  wiih  our  first  magistrate,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  preserving  this  territory,  and  showing  our  attachment  to  the 
government,  which  had  heretofore  protected  us.  This  compact,  which 
was  entered  into  with  good  fuith  on  our  part,  will  forever  remain  an  hon- 
orable testimony  of  our  upright  intentions  and  inviolable  fidelity  to  our 
king  and  parent  country,  while  so  much  ns  a  shadow  of  legitimate  au- 
thority remained  to  be  exercised  over  us.  We  sought  only  a  speedy  re- 
medy for  such  evils  as  seemed  to  endanger  our  existence,  and  were  en- 
couraged by  our  governor's  solemn  jiromises  of  assistance  and  co-operation. 
But  those  measures  which  were  intended  for  our  preservation,  he  has 
endeavored  to  ])ervert  into  an  engine  of  destruction,  by  encouraging,  in 
the  most  perfidious  manner,  the  vir^lation  of  r)r(linances  sanctioned  and  es- 
tablished by  himself  as  the  law  of  the  land.  Being  thus  left  without  any 
hope  of  protection  from  the  mother  country — betrayed  by  a  magistrate, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  have  provided  for  the  safety  and  truntjuilliiy  of  the 
people  and  government  committed  to  his  charge,  and  exiK)sed  to  all  the 
evils  of  anarchy,  which  we  have  so  long  endeavored  to  avert;  it  becomes 
our  duty  to  provicle  for  our  security,  as  a  free  and  inclependent  .stare,  ab- 
Bolve<l  from  all  allegiance  to  a  government  which  no  longer  jirotects  us. 

"  We,  therefore,  the  representatives  aforesaid,  appealing  to  the  Supreme 
Ruler  of  the  World  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do  solemnly  fiublish 
and  declare  the  several  districts  composing  this  territory  of  Wesr  Florida 
to  be  a  free  and  indepernlcnt  slate,  and  that  they  have  a  ri^ht  to  institute 
for  themselves  such  form  of  government  as  they  may  think  conducive  to 
their  safety  and  happiness — to  form  treaties — to  establish  commerce — to 

Erovide  for  their  common  defence — and  to  do  all  acts  which  may  of  right 
e  dor.c  by  a  sovereign  and  independent  nation;  at  the  same"  time  de- 
claring all  acts  within  the  said  territory  of  West  Florida  after  this  dale, 
by  any  tribunal  or  authorities  not  deriving  their  powers  from  the  people 
agreeable  to  the  provisions  of  this  Convention,  to  be  null  an<l  void;  and 
calling  upon  all  foreign  nations  to  respect  this  our  declaration,  acknow- 
ledging ()ur  independence,  and  giving  us  such  aid,  as  may  be  consistent 
with  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations. 

"This  declaration,  made  in  Conventirm,  at  the  town  of  Baton  Rouge, 
on  the  twcnty-bixih  day  of  September,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
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ten — We,  the  representatives,  do  hereby  solemnly  pledge  onrselves  to 
rapport  with  our  lives  and  our  fortunes. 

**  By  order  of  the  Convention. 

'*  J ouy  Rhea,  President. 
'•Aw DREW  Steele,  Secretary.** 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Florida  was  adopted  on  the  27th 
of  October,  1810.  Its  provisions  are  similar  to  those  of  other  Amen- 
can  states,  with  the  exception  of  such  parts  as  apply  to  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations.  It  is  divided  into  legislative,  executive  and 
judicial  departments.  The  legislative,  to  consist  of  a  senate,  and 
house  of  representatives.  Representatives,  to  be  chosen  annually. 
Senators,  triennially.  Governor,  elected  by  the  general  assembly, 
biennially.  The  state  was  divided  into  five  districts,  viz  : — Baton 
Rouge,  New  Feliciana,  St.  Helena,  St.  Ferdinand,  and  Mobile. 
The  first  appointment  gave  Baton  Rouge  three  representatives,  New 
Feliciana  four,  St.  Helena  three,  St.  Ferdinand  and  Mobile  each 
three.     Each  district  was  entitletl  to  one  senator. 

In  the  schedule  of  the  constitution,  it  was  ordered  that  "The  first 
general  assembly  shall  meet  at  St.  Francisville,  on  the  third  Mon- 
day of  November  next,  and  shall  choose  a  governor;  on  the  second 
day  after,  a  quorum  of  both  houses  shall  be  formed." 

In  conformity  with  the  foregoing  provision,  the  legislature  assem- 
bled, and  elected  Fulwer  Skipwith,  governor,  who  proceeded  with- 
out delay  to  organize  the  government.  The  address  of  Governor 
Skipwith  is  too  long  for  insertion — it  is  an  ably  written  production, 
and  expresses  great  contidcnee  in  the  ability  and  resources  of  the 
state  to  maintain  its  independence  against  any  f«)rce  that  may  be  sent 
by  "that  despotism  which  we  have  discarded."  General  Philemon 
Thomas  was  ap[)ointc(l  to  the  command  of  the  army,  and  Mr.  Au- 
debert,  Samuel  Baldwin,  and  John  Mills,  were  appointed  navy  agents. 

A  committee  of  public  safi'ty  was  formed,  of  which  John  11. 
Johnson  was  apj>ointcd  chairman.  An  expedition,  consisting  of  400 
eifective  men,  tngcthrr  with  the  regular  forces  of  the  state,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Wm.  Kirkland,  was  sent  fi^r  the  reduction  of 
the  forts  of  Mobile  and  Pensacola. 

llie  naval  forc(^s  were  to  co-operate  with  the  trooi)s  in  the  same 
object.  On  the  30ili  of  November,  1810,  Mr.  Mills,  navy  agent, 
wrote  fi'om  New-Urleans  to  Governor  Skipwith — **  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  we  shall  meet  with  complete  sncc^ess.  Fvery 
one  seems  to  be  on  fire  to  serve  our  cause.  Experienced  seamen, 
both  officers  and  men,  can  be  found  to  embark  in  our  clause,  with 
suitable  vessels.  Tln'v  havealreadv  c»frered  themselves  to  our  iViends. 
All  are  in  wonder  that  some  one  docs  not  come  fi^rward  to  act."  Mr. 
Baldwin  wrote  to  Captain  Isantine,  to  ha-«ten  as  fast  as  possible  to 
take  thj  comman  I  of  a  goo  1  seh  »oner  that  he  lias  [>rovidiMl.  Isantine, 
with  anuinbLT  of  Anuriean  soamen,  will  leave  this  city  to-<lay  or 
to-morrow  for  thut  [nirpose.  Mr.  Duncan  has  forwarded  our  stores, 
but  exp.'els  thi  vess.*!  will  return  to  this  placj,  as  no  American  vessel 
ia  sutLred  to  pass  Mobile.     Permit  mo  to  suggest  to  you,  the  neccs- 
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sity  of  making  a  port  of  entry  somewhere  within  our  government^ 
as  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  our  friends.  Chifunta  is  thought  to  be 
the  best  place. 

The  flag  adopted  by  the  state  was  of  blue,  with  a  single  star  in 
the  centre. 

This  land  and  naval  expedition  against  Mobile  and  Pcnsacola  was 
arrested  by  the  Proclamation  of  President  Madison,  issued  on  the 
27th  of  October,  by  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  was 
extended  over  the  new  commonwealth,  and  the  stars  and  stiipes 
were  hoisted  by  Governor  Claiborne,  in  December,  1810.  The  mass 
of  the  people  hailed  the  American  flag  with  joy ;  but  among  the  as- 
pirants for  place  and  power,  and  the  members  of  the  assembly,  it 
met  with  considerable  opposition.  On  the  6th  of  December,  that 
body  passed  the  following  resolution  : 

"  Whereas,  inforroation  has  been  received  that  his  excellency,  Wm.  C. 
C.  Claiborne,  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  with  an  armed  force, 
is  now  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  Territory,  and  that  certain  proclama- 
tions have  been  distributed  by  his  orders,  bearing  the  signature  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  calling  upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  state 
to  receive  and  respect  the  said  Wm.  C.  C.  Claiborne  as  the  governor, 
and  to  consider  themselves  to  owe  allegiance  and  subjection  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States :  Resolved,  that  the  governor  be  requested 
to  dispatch  an  agent  immediately  to  the  head  quarters  of  the  said  Wm.  C. 
C.  Claiborne,  with  instructions  to  demand  of  him  an  explicit  avowal  of 
his  views  and  intentions,  and  of  the  orders  which  he  may  have  received 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  this  state,  and  by 
what  authority  he  had  given  orders  for  the  distribution  of  the  aforesaid 
proclamation  within  the  same. 

♦*  Signed, 

"John  W.  Leonard, 
'*  President  pro  tern,  of  Uie  Senate.^* 

An  agent  was  appointed,  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tion, but  the  answer  he  received  is  not  on  record.  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  was  peaceably  extended  over  West  Florida,  and 
shortly  after,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  it  was  annexed  to  the  Or- 
leans Territory. 

We  subjoin  some  additional  notes  and  statistics  of  Baton  Rouge,  taken  from 
a  paper  by  Dr.  W.  M.  Allen,  of  that  place,  in  "  Hester's  Malical  Journal," 
New-Orleans,  July,  1851. 

TOPOGRAPHY  OF  BATON  ROUGE. 

The  topography  of  this  parish  presents  hut  little  variety.  It  consists  of  an 
alluvial  substratum  at  an  altitude  of  about  60  feet  above  the  sea,  and  23  foet 
above  the  high  water  uf  the  Mississippi.  On  the  north-eastern  and  eastern 
portion  of  the  parish,  flow  the  beautiful  Amite  and  Comitc  rivers,  which  being 
filled  with  fish,  and  overhung  with  dense  forests,  render  them  delightful  resorts 
of  pleasure. 

The  principal  forest  growths  for  this  parish  are  magnolia  and  gum,  whilst  the 
soil  is  a  loose  alluvium,  easily  cultivated  and  very  productive.  There  are  no 
swamps  of  any  consequence  in  the  parish,  except  one  or  two  small  ones  in  tht 
north-western  portion  ;  so  that  nearly  the  entire  parish  is  susceptible  of  being 
brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  *'  plough  and  spade." 
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MBTEOROLOGY. — LATITDDB  30®  36  N.,  LONOITDDK  90  W. 

I     d  «     S  Clear  Cloudy       Run  in 

§     a  ^     g  Skj.  Skj.  Inches. 

Jane»  1849 79,  82 14,  19 229 271 5,07 

July, 79,  69 12,  74 722 478 10,92 

Angust 83,  85 19,  04 590 610 5,38 

September 78,  32 16,  05 576 624 3,96 

October 68,  51 23,  80 616 684 6,16 

Ntvember 64,  02 22.  56 798 402 6,03 

December 61,  92 12,  93 432 768 2,05 

January,  1850 62,  21 21,  41 324 876 14,59 

February 64,  03 27,  31 658 542 7,45 

March 63,  47 21,  39 662 538 3,13 

April 79,  02 22,  06 624 676 9,36 

lUy,  1860 76,  78 16,  30 722 478 4,19 

Total, 71,  80  19,  15  7553  7847  76,28 

POPULATION  OF  BATON  KOUGB. 

We  present  a  table  exhibiting  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  city 
and  pariah  of  East  lialon  liougo,  incluaivc,  together  with  the  sexes  and  ages  of 
each  race. 


TNABi. 

CAncAfTAir. 

AVBICAlf. 

Mulatto 

• 

Males. 

Femalea. 

Males.           Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

luler    10 

755... 

...781... 

...751 741... 

...126.. 

115 

10&20 

501... 

...563... 

...583 660... 

...  87.. 



93 

20  "  30 

649... 

...4,'>3... 

...768 630... 

...102.. 



85 

30  "  40 

492... 

...366... 

...392 363... 

...   51.. 

49 

40  "  50 

2.50... 

...173... 

...2.54 207... 

...  29.. 

29 

60  •«  60 

142... 

...120... 

...122 138... 

...    11.. 

.   14 

60  "  70 

58... 

...   37... 

...   62 56... 

...     7.. 

3 

70  "  80 

15... 

...    16... 

...   20 12... 

...      1.. 

I 

80  "  90 

4... 

...     3... 

...   10 13... 

...      1.. 

,  — 

90  "100 

2... 

...      1... 
...     1... 

...     3 2... 

...  — 3... 

«  ■  « 

_ 

)Ter  100 

1... 

2869 

,  — 

Total 

2513 

2965          2825 

415 

384 

ATerageage 20  22  23,8  23  21  21,6 

Thus  we  perroive  the  whole  number  of  whites  for  the  city  and  parish,  inclu- 
eive,  to  be  5,382;  blaekK,  5.790,  mulattoes,  799,  making  in  all,  11,978.  The 
population  in  1840  was  10,317,  being  an  incrcajse  of  16.1  per  cent. 


ART.  IV -STATISTICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  COLLECTIONS  OF  LOUISIANA. 

PARISH  OF  EAST  FELICIANA,  LA. 

It  is  presumed  that  most  of  your  rodders  arc  acquainted  with  the 
events  which  preceded  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States, 
by  France,  and  it  is  therefor**  needless  to  enter  into  detail. 

The  whole  province  of  Louisiana  was  included  in  this  purchase, 
except  tbut  portion  which  was  called  the   "  West  Florida  District^^^ 
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which  extended  from  the  Perdido  River  to  the  Mississippi  on  the 
west,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  31st  degree  of  north  latitude, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Bayou  Iberville.  This  was  retained  by 
Spain  as  a  portion  of  Florida.  After  the  transfer  of  Louisiana  to 
the  United  States,  in  1804,  this  portion  of  the  province  was  still 
under  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  that  portion  lying  between  the  Alissis- 
sippi  and  Pearl  River  was  erected  into  the  "  Government  of  Baton 
Jtougey'^  and  presided  over  by  Don  Carlos  Grandpi6.  It  comprised 
the  posts  of  Manchac,  Thompson's  Creek  and  Bayou  Sara.  This 
district  at  one  time  belonged  to  Great  Britain,  but  was  ceded  to 
Spain,  in  1783.  llie  inhabitants  of  the  Baton  Rouge  district  were 
even  at  that  time  composed  of  emigrants  from  England,  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  and  many  persons  from  the  older  states,  as  South  Carolina, 
Georgia  and  Virginia.  The  inhabitants  of  this  district,  viewing 
with  envy  their  neighbors,  who  were  under  the  protection  of  the 
flag  of  freedom,  occasionally  evinced  dissatisfaction  and  indignity 
when  they  felt  the  foot  of  Spanish  tyranny  on  their  necks  ;  but  it  was 
not  until  several  years  afterwards,  that  persons  were  found  bold 
enough  to  hold  secret  conferences  upon  the  subject  of  rebellion. 
At  length  an  attempt  was  made,  but,  owing  to  a  want  of  organization, 
the  plan  of  operations  was  discovered,  and  the  leaders  were  forced 
to  fly.  The  individuals  who  most  particularly  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned in  this  attempt,  were  three  brothers,  by  the  name  of  Kemper, 
who  were  residents  of  Mississippi.  They  fled  into  Mississippi,  and 
arrived  home  near  Pinkneyville^  but  the  emissaries  of  the  tyrant  even 
entered  into  the  United  States  territory,  and  at  midnight,  seized  the 
brothers,  and  delivered  them  to  a  troop  of  Spanish  light  horse,  who 
were  embarked  at  Tunica  Bayou.  In  passing  down  the  river,  how- 
ever, they  were  captured  by  Lieutenant  Wilson,  of  the  United  States 
Army,  at  Point  Coupee.     This  occurred  in  1805. 

For  a  few  more  years  did  this  colony  writhe  under  the  oppressive 
policy  of  the  mother  country,  but  still  desirous  of  casting  off*  their 
allegiance,  and  in  1810  took  up  the  matter  in  earnest.  The  acces- 
sion to  the  emigrant  population,  during  these  five  years,  had  been 
considerable,  and  they  again  determined  to  throw  olf  the  yoke  of 
Spain,  deeming  themselves,  in  truth,  a  part  of  Louisiana.  In  the 
month  of  September  a  large  party  of  armed  men  met  at  the  Bayou 
Sara;  they  were  reinforced  by  volunteers  from  Mississippi,  and  at 
once  took  their  march  for  Baton  Rouge.  At  this  time  the  garrison 
at  Baton  Rouge  was  very  weak — one  hundred  and  fifty  men, — who 
surrendered  at  discretion.  And  thus  was  their  independence  obtain- 
ed without  a  drop  of  blood  being  spilt. 

On  the  2Gth  September  a  convention  was  held  at  Baton  Ronge^ 
a  Declaration  of  Independence  adopted,  and  the  district  erected  into 
a  separate  government,  called  the    '•  Territory  of  Went  Florida,''^ 

They  applied  to  the  United  States  for  admission,  through  Governor 
Holmes,  of  Mississippi,  which  was  granted  on  the  27lh  October, 
and  they  were  then  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States 
by  Governor  Claiborne. 

The  flag  of  the  United  States  wa^  raised  at  St.  Francisville  on  the 
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7th  December.     By  a  subsequent  proclamation  it  was  subdivided 
into  parishes. 

At  that  time  the  population  of  all  the  Florida  parishes  was  about 
2,500,  white  and  black.  Iinmcdiatcly  upon  the  annexation  of  the 
province  to  the  Union,  the  rush  of  emigrants  was  tremendous,  and 
some  of  the  older  emigrants  are  living  to  this  day.  Tlie  admission 
of  this  district,  so  readily,  by  the  United  States,  was  tiie  cause  of  a 
long  series  of  diplomatic  difliculties  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain. 

Topography. — ^The  parish  of  Feliciana  formerly  comprised  that 
district  of  country  bounded  by  the  state  line  of  Mississippi  on  the 
north,  or  the  31st  degree  of  north  latitude;  east  by  the  parish  of 
St  Helena  ;  south  by  the  i»arish  of  Eiist  Baton  Uougc  ;  and  west  by 
the  Mississippi. 

In  consequence  of  the  size  of  the  parish,  and  its  natural  divisions 
and  other  local  causes,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  separate  it;  and 
consequently,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  it  was,  in  1823,  erected 
into  two  parishes,  situated  as  their  name  implies. 

Extent. — ^This  parish  embraces  a  tract  of —  square  miles,  and  con- 
Cains  230,236  acres. 

Towns. — ^I'he  towns  are,  Clinton,  Jackson  and  Port  Hudson. 
The  first  is  the  parish  seat,  and  is  a  very  important  place.  It  contains 
1,252  inhabitants,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  neighbor- 
hood, and  the  focus  of  an  immense  amount  of  business  flowing  in 
from  the  parishes  which  bound  and  surround  it,  and  that  portion 
of  Mississippi  contiguous.  Indeed,  there  can  he  no  doubt  but  there 
is  a  greater  amount  of  business  transacted  in  it,  than  any  town  of  its 
size  in  the  South.  It  is  connoctiMl  to  Port  llutlson  by  a  rail-road, 
25  miles  long,  costing  about  S()00.000.  This  rail-road  was  built  by 
the  state,  but  owing  to  some  cause,  (Mther  bad  management  or  the 
sparseness  of  population,  it  never  did  much,  and  was  eventually  sold 
for  about  830.000.  It  is  now  paying  very  well ;  the  present  holders 
being  active  and  energetic  nien.  There  is  also  a  rail-road  graded  out 
to  Bat<m  Rouge,  30  milt's,  but  the  rails  were  never  laid,  and  it  died 
an  incipient  death.  Indeed,  it  was  a  poor  frail  thing  from  its  con- 
ception. There  was  a  plank-road  fever  which  attackt'd  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Baton  Rouge  last  winter,  who  intended  to  use  the  old 
rail-road  grade,  but  this  was  jilso  an  abortion.  Clinton  boasts  the 
usual  number  of  churches  and  schools.  The  court-house  is  a  really 
fine  building,  and  I  doubt  not,  one  of  the  best  in  the  state.  There 
are  two  weekly  papers  published  here,  the  "  Floridian  Demoerat," 
and  the  "  Whig;"  both  are  ably  conducted.  Juckstw,  containing  779 
inhabitants,  cannot  boast  of  much  as  a  place  of  traftii*;  but  th<5  time 
has  been,  so  the  chronicles  trti,  that  it  was  the  queen  town  in  the 
South.  It  can  n()W  boast  of  n« "thing  save  having  a  <iuii't,  orderly, 
Christian  population,  and  within  the  sound  of  its  church-bells  is  con- 
gregated soirie  of  the  best  talent  of  the  South.  It  is  noted  for  being 
the  site  of  Lfmishtna  Coliff/e,  a  state  institution,  which,  as  all 
state  pets  do,  fell.  Since  its  demise  it  has  been  purchased  by  the 
Methodists ;  and  the  faculty  and  the  students  of  Centenary  College, 
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formerly  of  Mississippi,  dow  occupy  it,  and  are  in  a  highly  prosperous 
condition.  In  this  place  there  are  several  excellent  female  schools, 
and  also  a  classical  male  school.  A  newspaper,  called  the  ^'  Southern 
Mirror^^  is  published  here,  and  conducted  with  ability ;  it  is  neutral 
in  politics.  Here  is  also  an  extensive  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  a  state  in- 
stitution. Dr.  Preston  Pond  is  the  physician,  and  the  board  of  ad- 
ministrators are  men  who  are  ^x^Ty  way  qualified  to  do  justice  to 
the  ofTicc  they  fill.  Tlie  buildings  are  spacious  enough  for  a  limited 
number  of  patients,  the  grounds  airy,  and  every  comfort  and  oon- 
veniencc  which  kindness  and  science  can  suggc^st,  is  extended  to  the 
unfortunate  class  of  beings  who  have  been  deprived  of  their  reason. 
There  liave  been  admitted,  since  its  foundation  in  1848,  182  patients. 
Of  these,  32  have  died,  and  18  discharged  cured  up  to  January  Ist, 
1850.   Present  number,  81. 

The  Superintendent  receives  as  a  salary $800 

The  Matron  '•  **       300 

The  Physician  •»  "       600 

There  is  a  great  fault  in  this.  The  salaries  are  not  sufficient,  and 
the  superintendent  informs  me  that  there  is  not  accommodation  for 
over  60.  The  physician  particularly  should  receive  a  sufficient  salary 
to  make  it  an  object  to  give  it  his  whole  undivided  attention.  There 
are  in  Jackson  a  Presbyterian,  a  Methodist  and  Baptist  Church ;  an 
Episcopalian  Church  formerly  existed,  but  it  has  since  been  discon- 
tinued. A  Catholic  Churdi  is  now  in  the  course  of  erection,  and  if 
one  may  judge  from  the  design,  it  will  be  a  specimen  of  architectural 
beauty.  Port  Hudson^  containing  252  inhabitants,  is  the  shipping 
point  of  the  parish ;  and  some  idea  of  the  business  transacted  within 
its  limits  may  be  drawn  from  the  fact,  that  there  are  here  annually 
shipped  30,000  bales  of  cotton,  and  2,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  besides 
molasses. 

Population. — The  population  of  this  parish,  according  to  the  last 
returns,  is  about  14,000 ; 

WTiitcs 4,588 

Slaves 9,462 

and  is  composed  of  emigrants  from  every  country  in  Europe,  and 
nearly  all  the  states. 

Productions. — In  1850  there  were  made  in  the  parish — 

Bales  Cotton 10,139 

Hhda.  Sugar 965 

Bush.  Corn 391.800 

Bbls.  Molasses 1,796 

Rice 4,036 

Capital  Invested. — The  capital  invested  in  this  parish  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Value  oflands $1,973,724 

"    slaves 3,834,927 

Machinery,  about 12&»Q0O 

Stock  (nol  obtained.) 
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Education. — ^The  public  school  system  works  well,  but  it  would 
be  better  if  the  population  were  not  so  sparse. 

The  school  tax  amounts  to 86,229.90 

Poll  tax 947,00 

ToUl $7,176,90 

ITealth. — ^The  health  of  this  parish  is  most  remarkable,  llie 
general  typo  of  disease  is  mild  and  easily  subdued.  Strangers  are 
seldom  ever  sick  after  their  acclimation. 

Soil. — The  character  of  the  soil  is  a  thin  stratum  of  loam,  sup- 
ported by  a  bed  of  striated,  and  in  certain  situations  siliceous  clay, 
red  or  white.  There  are  no  rocks  and  few  pebbles,  save  in  the  beds 
of  the  creeks.  These  lands  are  undulating,  easily  tilled  and  produc- 
tive, but  most  of  them  much  worn.  As  you  advance  towards  the 
river,  the  lands  change  their  character  and  become  more  fertile.  The 
value  of  these  lands  have  increased  greatly  within  the  past  five  years, 
owing  to  the  continued  overflow  of  the  river  lands,  and  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  culture  of  cane  on  the  hills.  ITie  cultivation  of  sugar 
in  this  parish  is  a  recent  innovation.  It  is  yet  an  experiment,  and  it 
remains  to  be  proven  by  time  if  the  uplands  have  the  stamina  to  sup- 
port the  exhausting  drain  on  them.  The  first  sugar  crop  made  here 
was  in  1848,  by  W.  D.  Carter,  Esq.,  of  this  parish,  who  may  be 
considered  the  pioneer  of  sugar  culture  here ;  although  sugar  has 
been  for  a  number  of  years  made  on  the  hills  in  the  rear  of  Baton 
Rouge,  before  it  attracted  attention  here.  Since  its  introduction  in 
1848,  it  has  gone  on  steadily  increasing,  and  there  are  now  eighteen 
sugar-houses,  either  in  operation  or  in  progress — the  majority  of 
which  are  commodious  and  elegant,  comparing  favorably  with  the 
first  class  houses  in  the  state,  and  turning  out  a  very  superior  article 
of  sugar. 

Guided  by  the  last  returns,  wc  estimate  the  uncultivated  land  in 
this  parish  at  178,718  acres. 

There  are  planted  in — 

Cotton 32,209 

Corn 21,041 

Cane 3,109 

Rice 99 

Total 236,236  acres. 

Timber. — The  eastern  portion  of  the  parish  is  a  mixture,  of  which 
pine  is  predoniinnnt.  As  you  advance  westward,  the  forest  assumes 
a  darker  hue  ;  and  leaving  the  region  of  pine,  you  emerge  into  forests 
of  oak,  bay,  gum,  and  others  of  a  smaller  growth. 

Geology. — There  are  no  geological  fi)rmations  of  any  interest, 
save  a  fi'W  specimens  of  iron  ore  occasionally  found  scattered  over 
the  surface. 

Streams  and  Springs. — The  parish  is  watered  by  Coniito  River, 
Thompson's  Creek,  licdwood  and  Black  Creek,  besides  others  of  less 
note. 
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Roads. — The  roads  arc  generally  excellent,  except  in  bad  weather, 
and  cut  up  by  teams.  They  are  annually  worked  in  September  by 
the  negroes. 

PROFEbsioNS. — There  are  ten  or  twelve  practising  physicians,  and 
some  of  them  are  men  of*  ability  and  intelligence.  The  legal  profes- 
sion is  well  represented.  The  members  of  the  bar  reside  in  Clinton, 
with  one  exception,  who  lives  in  Jackson.  It  would  seem  invidious 
to  particularize,  but  it  has  been  acknowledged  that  no  town  can 
boast  of  an  abler  set  of  men  in  every  respect — nor  are  any  body 
presided  over  by  a  worthier  man,  a  purer  judge,  or  a  more  correct 
citizen,  than  James  S.  Sterling.  lie  is  really  a  sterling  man,  and 
carries  in  his  countenance  the  uprightness  of  his  mind.  The  number 
of  cases  on  the  civil  docket  is  about  300,  and  the  general  business  of 
the  court  very  extensive. 

Morality. — The  general  tone  of  morals  in  this  parish  is,  without 
affectation,  far  superior  to  many  of  the  far  famed  New- England  vil- 
lages.    OtFences  arc  rare,  and  the  criminal  docket  insignificant. 


ART.  IY.-MIS30URI. 

ITS     HISTORY STATE    GOVERNMENT,     COURTS,     ETC. BOUNDARIES,     AND 

SURFACE    AND    SOIL    OP    THE     COUNTRY NATURAL    PRODUCTIONS    AND 

CLIMATE PRINCIPAL     RIVERS CHIEF      TOWNS MINERAL    RESOURCES 

OF   THE  STATE — INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS — POPULATION EDUCATION, 

ETC.,    ETC.* 

History. — Hernando  dc  Soto  may  be  said  to  be  the  fn-st  Euro- 
pean that  beheld  the  river  Mississippi,  called  by  him,  on  its  discovery, 
(April,  1541),  "  Ilio  Grande."  Crossing  this  stream,  probably  some 
thirty  miles  below  Helena,  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  he  traversed,  at 
the  head  of  his  adventurous  bjuid,  a  goodly  portion  of  the  territory 
beyond.  He  is  thought  by  sume,  but  without  sufficient  reason,  to 
have  come,  during  this  march,  into  the  limits  of  the  present  State  of 
Missouri.  The  Mississippi  was  first  explored  in  1073,  by  Marquette 
and  Joliet,  two  French  missionaries,  and  more  fully  by  La  Salle,  also 
a  native  of  France,  in  1082.  By  him  all  the  region  situate  between 
the  so-called  "  Illinois  country"  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  was  formally 
declared  an  appendage  of  the  French  crown,  and  called  Louisiana,  in 


•  The  printeil  sourcoa  from  which  the  following  article  on  Missouri  have  been  chiefly 
compiled,  may  be  here  stated  in  the  grosn : — Mouette's  History  of  the  Valley  of  theMU- 
sissippi,  Fliiii's  Work  on  the  same  subject,  Drake's  Principal  Diseases  of  the  Interior 
Valley,  and  Bradford's  Illn.st rated  Atlas,  for  the  more  strictly  historical  portion.  In  pre- 
paring the  part  on  the  minerals  «n<l  other  pr<hlu<-i8,  the  stntiHticD,  etc.,  of  the  state,  refer- 
ence was  made  chiefly  to  the  Western  Journals,  published  at  St.  Louis,  (particularly  vol. 
1,  ^t>i.  4.  .%  fi,  8 ;  vol.  2,  No.  3 ;  vol.  3,  Nos.  1,  3,  4,  6  ;  vol.  4,  N(J8.  4,  C ;  vol.  .'>,  Noh.  2,  4,  5, 
fi;)  De  Bow's  Review,  vol.  4,  p.  G.'),  vol.  .'),  p.  9^.  vol.  fi,  p,  SP.'i,  vol.  7,  p.  476,  vul.  10,  p. 
331,  and  p.  440:  several  articles  in  Hunt's  Merchants'  MuGrar.ino,  chiefly  on  the  Minerali 
of  the  State,  and  MacGrcgor's  Progress  of  America.  Besides  what  was  obtained  from 
these  authorities,  various  iiemB  of  information,  discovered  in  several  other  miscellancoai 
public aiions,  ore  embodied  iu  the  article. 
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honor  of  the  reigning  monarch.  From  this  time,  settlements  began 
to  be  made  by  the  French  within  the  Mississippi  Valley,  advancing 
respectively  from  the  Northern  and  Southern  extremities  towards 
the  interiur.  Canada  had  long  (from  1G08)  been  inhabited  by  col- 
onists from  France  ;  but  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century 
was  the  region  bordering  on  the  gulf  alilvc  distinguished.  Natchez  was 
settled  in  ITOO ;  New-Orleans  was  founded  in  1718  ;  and  within  a 
few  years  the  whole  valley  was  protected  from  Spanish  invasion  by 
a  chain  of  forts  extending  from  the  lakes  to  the  Mexican  gulf.  Among 
these,  was  built  in  1719,  Fort  Orleans,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Osage, 
not  far  from  the  present  ca}>ital  of  Missouri.  The  "  Illinois  country," 
above  mentioned,  was  discovered  and  explored  by  Joliet  and 
Marquette?,  and  was  colonized  before  Louisiana.  The  first  settlement 
was  made  at  Kaskaskia,  in  1G84;  the  next,  at  Cahokia,  in  1(599 ;  and 
Vincennes,  in  1735. 

In  legal  proceedings,  the  region  now  known  as  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri was  included  by  the  French  and  Spanish  in  the  Illinois  country  ; 
but  popularly  and  historically  it  was  denominated  "  Upper  Louisi- 
ana. The  State  of  Arkansas  was  included  within  the  same  division. 
Situated  in  the  central  part  of  the  valley,  the  progre^ss  of  settlement 
in  Missouri  at  lirst  was  not  rapid.  Its  lead  mines  were  worked  as 
early  as  1720.  In  1755,  the  oldest  town  in  the  state,  St.  Genevieve, 
was  founded  ;  St.  Louis,  in  17C4  ;  and  afterwards  a  number  of  towns 
in  quick  succession.  During  all  this  time,  there  was  granted  only 
one  tract  of  land  within  the  limits  of  the  state.  Meanwhile  (1703) 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  valley  passed  from  France  to  Spain  and  Eng- 
land :  Spain  obtaining  all  the  territory  west  of  the  Missi^^^ippi ;  Eng- 
land all  east  of  that  river.  To  England,  too,  was  assigned,  as  the 
reward  of  conquest,  made  permanent  by  the  treaty  of  1703,  the  entire 
province  of  Canada.  France,  after  a  vi(^lent  contest,  hjid  been  de- 
spoiled of  all  her  territorial  possessions  in  North  America.  During 
the  struggle,  a  number  of  Canadian  French,  expecting  but  dreading 
the  English  yoke,  emigrated,  by  the  way  of  the  lakes,  and,  going 
southward,  located  in  Illinois,  and  Upper  and  Lower  Louisiana.  Hence 
the  first  important  impulse  to  the  colonization  of  Missouri.  The  ])0- 
pulation  of  Spanish  Louisiana  at  the  time  of  its  public  transfer,  not 
without  serious  ojjposition  on  the  part  of  the  settlers,  (1709,)  was  esti- 
mated at  13,.j40  persons,  of  whom  5,550  were  whites,  the  remainder 
negro  slaves.  Of  the  whites,  over  2,000  were  able  to  bear  arms.  Of 
the  whtde  population,  the  city  of  New-Orleans  alone  contained  3,190 
souls,  domiciliated  in  4()S  houses.  A  river  trade  had  sprung  up  be- 
tween the  northern  and  southern  portions  of  the  province  ;  and  the 
exports  of  the  province  amounted,  the  year  before,  to  $?250,000. 

The  character  of  the  new  government  was  mild  and  conciliating. 
The  laws  of  Spain  were  promulgated  as  the  law  of  the  land.  Tiie 
highe'^t  tribunal  in  Lower  Louisiana  was  that  of  the  governor;  in 
Upper  Louisiana,  that  of  the  lieutenant-governor.  The  comnjandants 
of  the  various  posts  in  the  province  were  the  inferior  tribunals. 
holds  were  granted  llberjilly  to  colonists,  on  the  payment  of  a  trifling 
douceur  to  the  proper  commandant  ;  and  every  encouragement  was 
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given  to  those  wishing  to  effect  a  settlement.  Numerous  emigrants 
from  Spain  flocked  into  the  province.  In  1775,  St.  Louis,  originally 
a  depot  for  the  fur  trade,  had  increased  in  population  to  800.  Its 
houses  numbered  120,  many  of  them  built  of  stone.  St.  Genevieve 
contained  460  inhabitants,  and  about  100  houses.  Just  then  the 
American  revolution  broke  out,  and  Spain,  siding  with  the  English 
colonists,  entered  into  hostilities  against  England.  In  Lower  Louis- 
iana and  in  West  Florida,  the  arms  of  Spain  were  successful.  Mean- 
time St.  Louis  was  besieged  and  attacked  (1780)  by  a  body  of 
British  troops  and  Indians,  1540  strong,  from  Michilimackinac  and 
the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan.  Col.  Clark,  then  at  Kas- 
kaskia,  being  called  on  for  assistance,  arrived  in  time  to  give  succor, 
when  the  grand  assault  was  being  made  upon  the  town  (May  6)  ;  for, 
attacked  by  the  "  Longknives,"  as  the  Indians  called  the  Americans, 
they  fled  from  the  scene,  and  returned  in  chagrin  to  their  homes. 
During  the  siege,  which  lasted  a  week,  about  sixty  pereons  were 
killed  in  the  town  and  vicinity.  Thirty  more,  who  had  been  captured 
by  the  Indians,  were  rescued  by  the  gallant  Clark.  The  force  under  his 
command  was  not  quite  500  men.  The  general  peace  of  1783  put 
an  end  to  hostilities.  Spain  retained  her  previous  possessions,  and 
received  in  addition  the  whole  of  Florida  south  of  the  3 1st  parallel 
of  latitude.  Great  Britain  resigned  East  Louisiana,  called  also  Illi- 
nois, to  the  United  States,  retaining  only  Canada. 

Emigration  into  Spanish  Louisiana  began  once  more  on  the  resto- 
ration of  peace,  and  trade  and  agriculture  commenced  again  to  flourish. 
The  hardy  settlers  of  the  Western  part  of  the  United  States  now 
built  their  cabins  in  numerous  places  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. As  might  have  been  expected,  difficulties  soon  arose  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States.  The  former  power  became  jealous 
of  the  increasing  greatness  of  the  latter.  A  dispute  relative  to  the 
western  boundary  of  Georgia  and  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
was  settled  by  a  treaty,  (Oct.  20,  1795),  by  which  the  Spanish  king 
granted  to  the  United  States  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  agreed  to  the  31st  parallel  of  latitude  as  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  Floridas.  Territory  north  of  that  line,  occupied  by  Spain  at 
the  signing  of  the  treaty,  was  not  surrendered,  however,  until  1798, 
(March  28,)  the  rival  powers  having  approached  meanwhile  the  very 
brink  of  war.  The  promised  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was 
unexpectedly  obstructed,  a  place  of  commercial  deposit  refused,  and 
disabilities  thrown  in  the  way  of  Americans  desiring  to  settle  in 
Louisiana.  War  would  certainly  have  ensued,  for  Spain  was  jealous 
of  American  prosperity  ;  and  the  American  spirit  of  enterprise,  re- 
solved on  passintT  any  and  every  territorial  bound,  was  not  always 
intent  on  preserving  the  strictest  regard  to  the  rights,  real  or  assumed, 
of  its  less  adventurous  neighbors.  Invasion,  however,  was  prevented 
by  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  France,  (March  21, 1801,)  and  its  dis- 
posal  by  that  power  to  the  United  States,  (April  30,  1803.) 

In  the  European  troubles  consequent  upon  the  French  revolution 
of  1789,  Spain  had  become  involved  in  the  general  war,  and  her  king 
was  compelled  to  bow  before  the  irresistible  might  of  Napoleon,  then 
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First  Consul  of  France,  and  surrender  to  that  conqueror  the  province 
of  Louisiana.  Distrusting  his  power  to  retain  it,  engaged  as  he  m  as 
in  a  contest  with  Europe,  and  pressed  fur  money.  Napoleon  sold  the 
province  to  the  United  States  for  $15,000,000.  It  was  formally  de- 
livered to  the  United  States  Dec.  20,  1803,  at  New-Orleans ;  the 
outposts  not  being  all  resigned  until  the  ensuing  spring.  At  this 
time  the  province  contained  4t),500  inhabitants,  of  whom  C,028  were 
living  in  Upper  Louisiana.  The  products  of  its  agriculture,  in  1802, 
were  chiefly  cotton  and  sugar ;  of  the  former,  20,000  bales,  of  the 
latter,  5,000  hogsheads.  The  commerce  of  New-Orleans  had  become 
extensive ;  its  exports,  coming  from  the  province  and  the  Western 
states  and  territories,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  flour,  pork,  salt,  beef, 
tobacco,  cotton,  sugar,  molasses,  peltries,  naval  stores,  and  lumber, 
amounted  to  40.000  tons.  The  commerce  of  Upper  Louisiana  was 
flourishing.  A  prosperous  trade  was  being  carried  on  between  St. 
Louis  and  New-Orleans,  and  with  the  settlements  on  the  Ohio,  Cum- 
berland and  Tennessee  rivers.  The  annual  crop  was  about  88,000 
minots  (204,000  bushels)  of  wheat,  84,000  of  Indian  corn,  and  28,(527 
lbs.  of  tobacco.  The  mines  produced  1,700  (quintals  (ewts.)  of  lead  ; 
the  salines,  about  1,000  bbls.  of  salt.  The  fur  trade  brought  in  about 
$70,000  dollars.  Louisiana,  henceforth,  formed  part  of  the  United 
States,  itself  "  an  empire,"  bought,  to  use  the  words  of  Bonaparte, 
"  for  a  mere  trifle." 

The  whole  purchase  was  speedily  divided  into  the  "  Territory  of 
Orleans"  (shice  1812  the  State  of  Louisiana)  and  the  ''District  of 
Louisiana,"  erected  in  1805  into  a  territorial  governnient,  administer- 
ed by  a  governor  and  territorial  judges,  under  the  title  of  "Territory 
of  Louisiana."  The  se.it  of  the  government  was  St.  Louis:  its  dis- 
tricts, St.  Charles,  St.  L(Miis,  St.  iiemvieve,  (ape  (iirardoau,  New 
Madrid,  and  Arkansas.  In  1812,  the  name  was  changed  to  •'  Missouri 
Territory."  The  province  exten«le«l  from  latitude  33^  to  41^  north, 
and  the  territorial  govt^rnmmt  became  reprusuntative.  Wni.  Clarke 
was  the  first  governor.  The  assiMnbly  consisted  of  a  Legislative 
Council  of  Nine,  appointed  by  the  Pn-sldent,  and  a  House  of  lie[>re- 
sentatives,  one  member  for  every  500  free  white  males,  elected  by 
the  people.  The  lirnit>^  of  Missouri  Territory  on  the  west,  not  far 
off  where  the  cession  was  niaiJe  by  France,  wore  gradually  extended 
by  treaties  with  the  Indians,  as  the  influx  of  immigrants  recjuired. 
People  from  the  Western  States  began  to  move  in  from  the  time  of 
the  purchase.  In  1810  the  j>opnlation  numbered  21,000,  of  whom 
all  but  1,500  belonging  to  Arkansiis,  were  settled  within  the  pre- 
sent limits  of  Missouri.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  regular  terri- 
torial government,  numernus  American  pioneers  flocked  in  from 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  etc.,  especially  at  the  close  of  the  war 
with  England,  (1815);  overrunning,  so  to  speak,  the  French  settle- 
ments. Ameriean  habits,  usages,  laws  and  institutions  soon  lu-c-amo 
prevalent.  The  old  French  settlers  were  quickly  merged  and  alm<»st 
lost  among  the  later  and  more  active  pt^pulation.  ('liiefly  in  the 
cities,  where  even  now  the  C.itholic  religion  is  full  of  life  and  vigor, 
did  they  contlime  to  exert  for  a  time  a  le^iding  influence ;  their  habits, 
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even  in  these,  however,  becoming  more  and  more  assimilated  to 
those  of  the  Anglo-Americans,  until  at  length  the  whole  became  a 
homogeneous  people. 

Immigration  was  so  rapid,  that  in  1817  the  territory  contained 
60,000  souls.  St.  Louiscountedat  that  time  5,000  inhabitants,  against 
1,000  in  1804.  It  had  become  already  the  emporium  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi.  In  1817,  application  was  made  by  the  assembly  to 
Congress  for  authority  to  frame  a  state  constitution  preliminary  to 
admission  into  the  Federal  Union.  A  fierce  and  stormy  debate  arose 
at  once  on  the  subject  in  Congress.  A  powerful  party  demanded  that 
the  new  states  should  exclude  slavery  by  their  constitutions.  The 
discussion  raged  for  two  years,  threatening  to  tear  the  Union  asunder. 
At  length,  however,  the  debate  was  stopped  by  the  passage  of  the 
compromise  resolutions  of  Mr.  Clay,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the 
institution  of  slavery  should  be  recognised  in  Missouri,  but  in  no 
,  other  new  state  north  of  latitude  30^30'.  ITie  state  constitution, 
slightly  modified  since  its  adoption,  was  framed  by  a  convention  of 
forty  delegates,  which  met  at  St.  Louis  June  12,  1820,  and  adopted 
on  the  10th  of  July  following.  The  new  state  was  found,  by  a  census 
taken  the  same  year,  to  contain  a  population  of  60,586,  of  whom 
10,222  were  slaves. 

From  this  time  until  the  present,  there  has  flowed  a  constant  tide 
of  immigration  into  Missouri  from  the  Southern,  Western  and  Nor- 
thern states,  and  from  Europe.  Before  the  close  of  1833,  there  had 
come  to  the  state  as  many  as  30,000  frugal  and  industrious  emigrants 
from  Germany  alone.  Agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures,  etc., 
has  kept  pace  with  the  population.  In  1836,  the  65  counties  of  the 
state  contained  in  all,  244,208  inhabitants. 

State  Government. — According  to  the  constitution,  the  governor 
is  chosen  by  the  people,  for  the  term  of  four  years.  He  must  be 35 
years  old,  a  native  of  the  United  States,  and  a  resident  of  the  state  for 
four  years.  He  nominates  the  judicial  and  some  other  civil  officers, 
pardons  and  reprieves  ;  but  his  veto  upon  a  legislative  act  is  set  aside 
by  a  majority  of  each  house  in  the  general  assembly.  The  lieute- 
nant-governor, chosen  as  the  governor,  is  also  president  of  the  Senate. 
The  general  assembly,  or  legislature,  is  composed  of  two  branches, 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Iwcpresentatives.  Senators  (not  fewer 
than  14  nor  more  than  33)  must  be  30  years  old,  citizens  of  the  state 
for  four  years,  tax  payers,  and  are  chosen  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
Representatives,  (not  above  100,)  chosen  every  two  years,  must 
be  24  years  old,  inhabitants  of  the  state  two  years,  and  of  the 
county  one,  and  must  have  paid  a  tax.  Judges  are  appointed  by  the 
Senate  on  the  nomination  of  the  governor,  and  hold  office  during  good 
behaviour,  or  until  65  years  of  age.  Soon,  no  doubt,  they  will  be 
appoinU.^d  by  popular  election.  Every  free  white  male  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  21  years  old,  a  resident  in  the  state  for  one  year, 
and  at  the  place  of  voting,  three  months,  is  a  qualified  elector.  The 
Supreme  Court  is  composed  of  three  judges,  and  has  only  appellate 
jurisdiction.  The  circuit  courts,  held  twice  a  year  ineachcoui  ty,  have 
exclusive  criminal  jurisdiction,  hearing  all  cases,  unless  otherwise  di- 
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reeled  by  law,  not  cognizable  by  a  justice  of  the  peace.  County  court* 
have  jui-isdiution  over  matters  probate,  atid  luciil  county  atliiirs.  Ap- 
peal 19  m ail e  to  tbo  circuit  courts.  AriicuJmeuta  to  the  constitution 
canbenindebya  vote  of  two-thirda  of  thf  general  assembly.  Only  one 
bank,  with  not  more  than  five  branulies,  and  a  capital  uf  not  more 
than  {5,000,000,  onc-batf  reserved  to  the  state,  can  bo  established. 
Slaves  have  the  same  protection  of  lite  as  whites,  and  in  criminal 
cases  are  tried  by  a  jury,  and  provided  with  counsel  by  the  court.  A 
revision  and  digest  of  ihc  laws  is  to  be  jnade  every  ten  years.     The 

Sencral  assombly  nicct^j  biennially,  on  the  lust  Alunday  in  Decern- 
Br,  in  Jefftrsoti  City. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  governors  of  Missouri  from  its  terri- 
torial organization  in  ISOl,  to  (he  present  lime:  Territorial : — Amoa 
Stoddftrt,  (1S04-5) ;  James  Wilkinson,  (1805-7) ;  Meriweiher  Lewis, 
{1807-13)  i  WIHiotn  Clarke,  (1813-20).  State;— Alexoiidtr  il'Nair, 

il820-a4) ;  Fiedcriek  Kates,  (eleiled  in  ISU*) ;  John  Wilier,  (ls2«) ; 
(anielUunklin,  (1832);  Liliiurn  Hoggs,  (l«aO) ;  Thoma-slleyuolds, 
(1840);  John  C.  Edwards,  (1844);  Austin  A.  King,  (1848.) 
The  officers  of  the  state  govenimeut  for  the  year  1851,  are  these : 
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TheSnpremo  Courtis  eotni.iw.'d  of  ■\Villiiiin  J(.  Niipi.iit,  Saline 
County,  I'resididgJndfio,  (iil,lOO);  -Inliii  V.  \lyh,„\  Liiiayuttu  Co. 
Aasociate  Jn'l^e,  (4I,1UU) ;  James  II.  IJirch,  C.inton  Couniv,  Assist- 
ant Judge,  (di,ioo. ) 

Of  the  fourteen  circuit  courts,  the  following  uro  the  i.fficers  and 
their  Hilaries  : 

limei   Vi.   Murrow,    I>t  Circnil,  fioau  Willimn  A.  It'ilmulo ST:>0  and  feci 

W.  A.  Hall,  SnJ  ■■  Cliiirlrs  11,  llanlii iM 

CmnjWrUt,  3rJ  '■  "  A- W,  l.iiinli " 

AdJinn  lt«ca,  4tli  "  "  J.  J.  l.ui.iVj "          " 

H.V. c,  .'.111  '■  "  S.I..SnWYfr, ■■ 

Otnrrt  W.  Dann,  «lh  "  "  M.  OHvrr, ■' 

y.t.  Wriplit.  7lK  "  "  W.  1'.  JulniHH "          - 

AlMiiKler  Himilton,   Sih  '•  -  J.uipk  It.  L^.-klaod, <' 

John  II.  SuiOf,  Oil M.  D.  ^irvvNiun "          •• 

B.Houi!li.  10(h  "  ■'  S'M.iK-1  A.  UiM - 

J«iM»  A.  Cl.irli,  ILIh  "  "  W.  ll»lliburion, " 

M.  L.  LcnnarJ,  lUlh  "  "  ^inurl  Anli«r. ■■          ■• 

CRynncY,  IMtti  ■*  ■■  John  T.  Oifli' "          ■■ 

Itaoial  U.  Lcel,  Hih  -  "  Aibn  U.  Wnodndr, '• 

Besides  the  circuit  and  county  courtn,  tho  city  of  St.  Lonis  has  a 
Court  of  Common  Picas,  with  jurisdietion  very  like  that  of  the  eir- 
eoit  court,  a  Criminal  Court,  a  District  Court  iif  Probate,  and  a  Ro- 
eofdcr'B  Court.      Sumuel  Treat   is  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
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($1,000);  James  B.  Colt,  of  the  Criminal  Court,  (|1,000 ;)  P.  G. 
Furguson,  of  Probate,  (fees;)  Mr.  Dougherty,  Recorder,  ($1,200.) 

The  amount  of  the  state  debt  is  $684,1)97  40 ;  the  interest  on  it, 
$73,100.  The  branches  of  the  State  Bank  (itself  being  in  St.  Louis) 
are  located  respectively  in  Fayette,  Palmyra,  Jackson,  Springfield 
and  Lexington.  Of  tlie  stock  paid  in  to  the  bank  and  its  branches, 
up  to  December  21,  1850,  $954,205  were  owned  by  the  state  ; 
$254,926  by  individuals;  deposits,  $1,096,284 ;  received  in  interest 
and  cxcliange,  $273,829  ;  circulation,  $2,552,5(>0 ;  bills  discounted, 
$1,947,075 ;  specie  on  hand,  $1,198,268. 

Boundaries  and  Surface,  and  Soil  of  the  Country. — ^The 
State  of  Missouri  lies,  in  general,  between  the  parallels  of  36^  30'  and 
40®  30'  north  latitude,  and  12^  and  17°  30'  longitude  west  from 
Washington.  More  specifically  its  eastern  boundary  is  the  Mis- 
sissippi, beginning  at  latitude  36^,  and  running  north  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Des  Moines,  whence  the  line  follows  the  latter  river  up  to  its 
rapids,  (40^  30.')  The  northern  boundary  is  the  parallel  of  these 
rapids  to  the  point  where  it  cuts  the  Missouri.  Tlie  western  boun- 
dary follows  the  Missouri  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas,  where  it  com- 
mences rutming  due  south,  and  so  continues  until  it  intersects  the 
parallel  of  latitude  36^  30'.  The  southern  boundary  line  is  the 
parallel  of  36*^  30'  as  far  as  the  St.  Francis,  whence  it  follows  the 
course  of  that  river  to  its  mouth,  and  after  that  the  parallel  of  lati- 
tude 36°  to  its  point  of  intersection  with  the  Mississippi.  The  state 
contains,  within  these  boundaries,  67,380  square  miles,  or  43,123,- 
200  acres. 

In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state,  the  country  which  was  once 
capable  of  cultivation,  became,  after  the  earthquakes  of  1811-12, 
marshy.  This  district  contains,  on  estimate,  1,517,287  acres,  and 
extends  south  from  the  neighborhood  of  Cape  Girardeau  into  the 
northern  part  of  Arkansas,  a  distance  in  Missouri  alone  of  108  miles, 
and  westwardly  as  far  as  the  river  St.  Francis.  The  land  is  well  lo- 
cated as  regards  facilities  of  transport,  and  is  said  to  be  as  fertile  as 
any  in  the  valley.  The  greater  portion  can  be,  and  at  some  not  very 
distant  period  will  be,  reclaimed  by  artificial  means,  and  brought 
under  cultivation.  The  probable  cost  of  reclamation  is  estimated  at 
$1,000,000.  Tlie  remaining  parts  of  the  state,  though  they  include 
much  bottom  land,  arc  not  swampy.  The  river  Missouri  separates 
the  whole  into  two  parts,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  dissimilar 
geological  and  geographical  feature*.  South  of  that  river,  the  surface 
of  the  country  is  rolling  as  far  west  as  the  Osage,  gradually  rising 
into  a  hilly  and  mountainous  district,  forming  the  outskirts  of  the 
Ozark  Mountains.  Beyond  the  Osage,  at  some  distance,  commences 
a  vast  expanse  of  prairie  land,  which  stretches  away  to  the  liocky 
Mountains.  Tlie  chief  geological  deposits  of  the  region  are  solid 
strata  of  carboniferous  and  silurian  limestone  and  sandstone,  re- 
posing on,  or  around,  the  unstratified  primitive  rocks.  In  the  hilly 
and  broken  mineral  region,  which  includes  the  greater  part  of  the 
state  south  of  the  Missouri,  having  an  area  of  about  17,000,000  acres, 
the  soil,  which  of  course  lies  above  the  geological  deposits  just  men- 
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tioncd,  is  formed  of  decomposod  sandstone,  syenite  and  raafrnesian 
limestone.  Soils  con.stitut<;d  of  the  last  two  elements,  are  lortile ; 
but  in  many  of  the  districts  of  the  mineral  region,  their  productive- 
ness Id  impaired  by  the  admixture  of  oxydc  of  iron.  Other  dis- 
tricts, as  the  Belle vue  Valley,  and  the  valley  of  the  Maramec,  Gas- 
conade and  Osage,  are  well  fitted  for  cultivation,  or  for  pasture. 
Around  the  head  waters  of  the  White,  Eleven  I'oints,  Current,  and 
Big  Black,  where  the  land  is  most  mountainous,  the  soil  is  formed  of 
decomposed  semivitreous  s.indstone,  and  is,  in  general,  unproductive, 
though  it  supports  a  magnificent  growth  of  yellow  pine,  valuable  for 
its  lumber.  The  intervening  valleys,  however,  are  decidedly  fertile, 
but  small  in  extent,  llie  lands  situate  more  immediately  south  of 
the  Missouri,  are  partly  sandy  and  partly  calcareous.  In  general, 
where  alumina  or  clay  sufficiently  abounds,  we  have  here  a  fertile 
soil,  adapted  to  the  production  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  maize,  hemp. 
tobacco,  and  the  grasses. 

That  part  of  the  state  which  lies  north  of  the  Missouri  Iviver  is  in 
no  place  mountainous,  but  either  rolling  or  quite  flat.  It  contains  more 
inhabitants  than  the  southern  division;  and  being  richer,  is  in  a  more 
advanced  stJite  of  cultivation.  Its  geologiciil  substratum  is  chiefly 
carboniferous  limestone.  The  coal  measure  of  Illinois  extends  west 
of  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Louis,  and  is  probably  commensurate  with 
the  northern  division  of  the  state,  being  limited  on  the  south  by  the 
narrow  strip  of  land  above  spoken  of,  lying  south  of  the  Missouri. 
The  soils  of  this  region  are  chicflv  calcareous  and  arenaceous,  the 
aluminims  being  limitt*!  in  extent.  The  calcareous,  or  those  abound- 
ing in  lime,  which  are  pri'domiiiaiit,  are  fertiK',  partirularly  near  the 
margins  of  the  rivers.  Of  tjjis  character  are  tlie  lauds  in  the  weste  ii 
part  of  the  state,  along  the  ^Iiss<»uri.  The  counties  of  Clay,  Piatt 
and  Buchanan,  cannot  be  re.ulily  surpassed  in  i)roductivene.>s.  The 
otlier  wi'stern  and  Iiilcrit>r  counliL'S  are  iirarly  equal  infertility  to  those 
speeifii'd.  in  the  ea-itern  ]>art  ol'thc  nfgi<»n,  arenaceous  or  sandy  soil 
predominates.  Thi'>e  lands,  which  arc  coin])aratively  barren,  are 
found  on  the  soutluni  flank  of  the  j>rairies  which  have  tlicir  origin  in 
north  Missouri,  and  extend  to  thi'  head  waters  of  the  Missis-^ippi.  In 
general,  it  may  l)e  said  that  the  land  of  ^Missouri  is  productive.  The 
mineral  region  of  llh-  south,  unlike  most  others,  is,  on  the  M"hole,  a 
finca^rieullural  di^-trict  ;  but  tlur  want  of  a  convenient  market  is  a 
drawback  to  its  a^rienltural  advanceuient. 

XimtAL  PKui)L'eri'>N's  and  Climatic. — Kxci-pt  on  the  prairies, 
Mi*M>nri  is  well  timbered.  The  river  bottoms,  in  particular,  are 
covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  oak,  elm,  a<h.  hickory.  coll<»nwi.M)d, 
and  black  and  white  walnut.  In  the  more  barntu  di-^tricts  are  found 
white  and  pin-oak.  aii<l  si.nii'tliius  tV)rests  of  yellow  pine.  Many  of 
the  trees  and  shrubs  met  wilh.  diiler  t\\»m  those,  lound  in  the  same 
latitude' in  Ohio.  The  crab  :ih['le,  paw-paw,  and  persimmon,  are  abun- 
d-mt  ;  as  al.">(»  the  liazle  juid  pecan.  Three  vSpeeies  of  wild  grape-vine 
arec-omiiKin  throughout  the  country.  The  prairies  are  covered,  in 
the  proper  season,  with  numerous  varieties  of  flowers,  and  with  a 
C(>arse  tall  grass,  whicli,  either  green  or  cured,  is  excellent  ibdder  for 
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cattle.  Of  the  culti  Yated  natural  productions,  wheat  and  indian-com 
succeed  the  best.  Rye,  barley,  oats,  and  the  other  productions  of  the 
middle  and  northern  states,  as  buckwheat,  hops,  hay,  &c.,  are  success- 
fully cultivated.  Hemp  has,  of  late  years,  been  raised  with  consider- 
able success  ;  but,  owing  chiefly  to  haste  and  carelessness  in  its  pre- 
paration, it  has  lost  ground  in  the  market,  and  does  not  command 
near  so  fair  a  price  as  that  not  naturally  better,  imported  from 
abroad.  Flax  is  also  produced.  Cotton  can  be  raised  in  the  south- 
eastern limits  of  the  state.  Tobacco  is  being  raised  in  abundance, 
and  will  become,  probably,  one  of  the  leading  staples  of  Missouri. 
Apples,  peaches,  pears,  apricots,  nectarine  and  other  fruit  trees,  pro- 
duce in  profusion.  Potatoes  of  both  kinds  succeed  well  ;  and  so 
does  the  vine,  which  is  successfully  cultivated  on  the  southern  slopes 
of  hills  and  eminences.  The  dryness  of  soil  and  of  atmosphere,  cha- 
racteristic of  the  state,  is  favorable  to  its  development. 

The  wild  animals  of  the  region  are  those  common  to  this  part  of 
the  valley.  The  most  formidable  disappear  with  the  advance  of  civi- 
lization. Wild  fowls  are  abundant.  The  facilities  for  raising  cattle, 
horses  and  sheep,  are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  western  state, 
Illinois  excepted.  Hogs  are  reared  with  more  case  than  in  Ohio,  and 
are  beginning  to  be  extensively  raised  for  export.  Poultry  succeeds 
admirably. 

The  climate  of  Missouri  is  extremely  variable.  In  winter,  the  cold 
is  excessive  ;  in  summer,  the  heat.  The  thermometer  falls  below  zero, 
and  the  Missouri  and  ^fississippi  are  frozen  over,  so  that  heavy-load- 
ed wagons  can  cross  in  safety  for  weeks  at  a  time.  The  country  be- 
ing open  and  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  and  the  soil  loose  and  sandy, 
and  consequently  retentive  of  heat,  the  summer  is  exceedingly  warm. 
The  atmosphere,  however,  is  dry  and  pure ;  and  cooling  winds  tem- 
per the  heat  of  the  summer.  Bilious  and  remittent  fevers  prevail  in 
the  bottom  lands  during  warm  weather.  Other  portions  of  the  state 
are  deemed  healthy,  and  will,  probably,  become  more  so  as  settle- 
ments increase.  Pulmonic,  or  lung  complaints,  termmating  in  con- 
sumption, in  spite  of  the  variableness  of  the  weather,  are  rare  ;  but 
pleurisy  and  lung  fuvers  are  not  unfrequent  in  winter. 

Principal  Kivers. — Omitting  the  ^lississippi  as  not  flowing  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  state,  we  may  mention  first,  as  most  important 
among  the  rivers  of  Missouri,  the  stream  from  which  it  takes  its 
name.  This  river  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  not  far  from  the 
head  waters  of  the  Columbia,  3,096  miles  from  its  mouth.  Tlie  last 
four  or  five  hundred  miles  of  its  course  alone  lie  within  the  limits  of 
the  state:  the  rest  flows  through  the  Territory  of  Missouri.  Tlie 
trough  through  which  the  river  flows  is  from  two  to  four  miles  wide, 
and  is  bounded  by  rocky  limestone  hills,  which  rise  to  a  height  of 
from  one  to  three  hundred  feet.  Nearly  all  the  bottoms  of  the  Mis- 
souri are  on  its  north  side ;  and  ordinarily,  they  are  not  subject  to 
overflow.  In  this  respect  they  differ  widely  from  those  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, which  latter  are,  moreover,  of  greater  width,  and  formed 
of  soil  less  sandy  and  less  easily  percolated  by  water.  The  Missouri 
flows  down  an  inclined  plane,  the  upper  strata  of  which  are  readily  dis- 
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integntt«d  and  transported  by  the  rapid  flow  of  tho  main  stream  and 
its  chief  tributaries,  tho  Yellow-Stone  aiid  the  Plutte.  Its  walers  be- 
come thorouglily  impregnated,  as  we  find  tbeni  at  its  mouth,  with 
mineral  and  organic  substances  in  sulution,  or  suspension,  imparting 
to  it  that  turbid  character  fur  which  it  is  distinguished.  1'hc  alJuvial 
lands  If  ing  along  the  river  arc  subject  to  being  covered,  during  inun- 
dations, with  drifting  sands  ;  they  are,  however,  occupied  by  a 
luxuriant  vegetation  both  of  trees  and  herbs.  These  bottom  lands 
are  fevorites  with  settlers,  and  they  are  capable  of  supporting  a  dense 
population.  The  river  is  navigable  from  its  tnouth  to  tho  falls,  2,000 
miles  from  its  mouth.  Its  valley  has  double  the  elevation  of  that  of 
the  Mississippi  ;  and  tho  average  rapidity  of  the  stream  is  as  fust 
again  as  that  of  the  other.  In  liil9  it  was  first  navigated  by  a  steam- 
boat. The  products  of  the  Santa  i'e  and  of  the  Indian  fur  trade  find 
their  wav  down  this  river.  The  former  trade  is  valued  at  $500,000 
a  year,  the  latter  at  |iSOO,000. 

The  next  largest  river  of  tho  state  is  the  Osage,  a  tributary  of 
the  Missouri,  coming  in  on  its  south  side,  120  miles  from  its  mouth. 
At  its  mouth  the  Osago  is  400  yards  wide  ;  and  is  navigable  for 
.  boats  of  a  liyht  draught  for  about  200  miles,  at  high  water.  About 
the  head  waters  of  this  stream  are  found  the  best  cotton  lands  in  the 
state.  Tito  Gasconade  comes  into  tlie  Itlissouri  bcluw  the  Osage, 
near  the  town  of  Hermann,  and  is  important  for  the  supplies  of  fine 
plank  and  timl^r  which  it  funiislies  to  the  country  below.  Tlie  Ma- 
ramec  is  a  beautiful  river,  running  through  (he  mineral  ngion,  and 
flowing  into  tho  Missisiuppi,  ISinilesbeluw  St.  Iaiuis.  I'urlher south 
■'      ■     rsSL  Francisandthe White,  withthcirbrumhcs.  Northof 


the  Missouri  we  find  Salt  lliver  flowing  hito  tho  ^lississinpi ;  and  the 
Chariton  and  the  Grand,  which  empty  into  the  Missouri.  Propositions 
havD  been  mailefor  inipruviiig  the  Ostkgo,  Griind,  Salt  and  ^laroinGc; 


and  it  is  expected  that  nu  long  tiiiiu  will  elapse  belbre  the  desired  im- 
provements, at  least  in  the  Osago  (cost,  *2l>l.CO0)  and  the  Grand, 
(Sil9,787,)  will  bo  eirocted.  lliosc  proposed  to  be  made  in  the  furmer 
will,  on  esthnate,  savo  tho  poojdc  iv^lding  witliin  the  territory  which 
it  waters  an  auiuuU  abrogate  uf  '!i>t20,oU4.  Other  rivers  tlian  tliose 
mentioned  are  of  minor  imiKirtance. 

CniEF  Towns. — Tlie  nldcst  town  in  the  state  is  St.  Genevieve,  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Mississijipi,  obuut  tiO  mih'S  below  St.  I»uis. 
It  is  interesting  chiefly  for  its  early  history,  and  lor  its  future  pros- 
pects. At  present  it  is  much  decayed,  though  beginning  again  to 
flourish.  The  old  village,  {Le  I'ieiu  ViUaijt,)  now  called  the  Big 
Field,  {Le  Grand  Champ,)  and  distant  about  throe  miles  from  the 
present  town,  was  settled  about  the  year  1755.  The  original  settlers 
wens  cultivators  of  the  soil,  traders  in  furs,  peltriesand  lead,  and 
toyai/turt.  Of  the  old  village,  nothing  now  remains.  Tho  now  town 
wu  Btitlled  about  1785,  Uio  year  of  tho  great  flood  {V  annee  da 
granda  eaux,)  by  emigrants  from  Kaskaskia,  in  Illinois,  and  a  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  town.  About  a  year  ago,  the  last  sur- 
vivor  of  the  now  town  settlers,  Jean  BapL  Valle,  sen.,  died  at  an  ad- 
Taooed  age.    llie  present  town  ia  located  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
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rich  mining  and  agricultural  country,  and  must  in  time  enjoy  consi- 
derable commerce.  When  the  contemplated  rail-road  between  it  and 
the  Iron  Mountain  shall  have  been  finished,  its  prosperity  will  be 
insured.  Marble  and  limestone  abounds  in  its  vicinity.  Its  sand  is  the 
best  in  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture  of  glass,  and  Boston  and 
Pittsburgh  use  it  in  large  quantities  in  their  manufactories.  The 
village  possesses,  too,  great  advantages  for  manufacturing.  Besides 
iron,  there  is  deposited  here  for  shipment  all  the  lead,  cobalt,  and 
copper  made  in  the  neighboring  counties  of  southeast  Missouri. 

New  Madrid,  another  of  the  first  settled  towns  in  Missouri,  was 
founded  by  J  aque  Glamorgan,  a  Scotchman,  holding  ofl!ice  under  the 
Spanish  government,  in  the  year  1788  or  1789.  Its  founders  and 
first  inhabitants  were  men  fond  of  adventure,  intelligent,  and  most  of 
them  possessed  of  comfortable  means  of  living.  They  engaged  in 
raising  cotton,  which,  together  with  furs  and  peltries  bought  from  the 
Indians,  they  exported.  None  of  the  old  town  is  now  in  existence. 
Its  fort,  churches,  cemeteries,  and  houses,  have  all  been  swept 
away  by  the  encroachments  of  the  Mississippi.  In  a  few  years  no 
trace  of  the  town,  so  noted  for  its  sufferings  during  the  earthquakes  of 
1811-12,  will  be  discoverable  by  the  inquiring  stranger.  The  pre- 
sent town  was  laid  out  back  of  the  old,  in  1820,  The  location  is,  or 
rather  will  be,  good,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  The  chief  draw- 
back from  the  advancement  of  the  town  is  the  vast  region  of  swamp, 
or  submerged  land  lying  directly  in  its  rear.  That  portion  of  the 
neighboring  country  which  can  be  tilled,  is  rich  and  highly  produc- 
tive. When  the  proposed  drainage  of  the  surrounding  districts  shall 
have  been  completed,  therefore,  New-Madrid  will  awake  to  new  life 
and  energy.     Its  annual  exports  reach  in  value  about  $100,000. 

llic  city  of  St.  Louis,  by  far  the  largest  in  the  state,  and  the  largest 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  destined  to  be  second  only  to  New-Orleans 
in  all  the  valley,  was  founded  in  1061  by  a  company  of  merchants, 
who  had  an  exclusive  grant  for  carrying  on  commerce  with  the  In- 
dians on  the  Missouri.  The  city  is  situated  on  the  Mississippi,  on 
the  first  bluff,  20  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri ;  and  is  ad- 
mirably located  tor  carrying  on  conniierce.  It  has  access  to  a  vast 
region  of  country  :  on  the  north  by  the  Mississippi  and  the  Illinois, 
on  the  west  by  the  Missouri,  and  on  the  southeast  bv  the  Ohio.  The 
mighty  Mississippi  gives  it  an  outlet  to  the  ooi;an.  Its  trade  surpasses 
that  of  anv  place  (m  the  river  above  New-Orleans.  In  1810  its  po- 
pulation was  1,600;  in  1820,  4,508;  in  1830,  6,694  ;  in  1840, 
16,496;  in  1850,  77,465,  of  whom  2,616  were  slaves.  Capital  in- 
vested in  the  city  in  1850  amounted  to  ^3,858,351;  persons  em ph)ved, 
7,929  ;  annual  product,  818,908,577.  Of  the  population,  40,414  were 
natives  of  foreign  countries,  of  whom  23,774  were  born  inGennany. 
This  emigrant  population  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  city's  ad- 
vance in  wealth  and  prosperity.  The  bluft'on  which  the  city  is  built 
is  composed  of  limestone,  formed  into  two  distinct  banks  :  the  first 
20,  the  second  60  feet  above  high  water,  llie  city  is  thickly  settled 
a  mile-and-a-half  along  the  river,  but  extends  in  all  six-and-a-half 
miles  bj^  the  curve  of  the  river.    Its  breadth  reaches  back  in  all  three 
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miles ;  but  the  thickly  settled  part  only  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  The 
houses  are  usually  of  neat  construction,  the  most  recent  being  built 
of  brick,  and  some  of  stone  quarried  on  the  spot.  The  cily  con- 
tains 49  cliurchcs,  valued  at  81,213,500.  Of  these,  12  arc  Koman 
Catholic;  12  Methodist  ;  8  Presbyterian  ;  5  Episcopal ;  5  Lutheran  ; 
2  Baptist;  2  Unitarian;  2  Evangelical;  1  Boatmen  ^s.  There  are, 
besides,  two  synagogues.  There  are  within  the  city  limits  44  com- 
mon schools,  with  2,847  pupils ;  15  public  [private]  scrhools,  with 
2,378  pupils;  9  Roman  Catholic,  with  1350  pupils ;  a  Catholic  College 
with 250  pupils;  and  two  Medical  Colleges,  with  14  professors  and 
262  students,  llie  trade  of  St.  Louis  is,  of  course,  extensive  and 
increasing.  Of  the  prhicipal  articles  of  trade,  there  were  received  at 
that  point  during  the  year  1850,  (50,802  bales  of  hemp  ;  573,502 
pigs  of  lead ;  1,792,074  bushels  of  wheat ;  325,070  barrels  of  flour; 
101,502  barrels  of  pork ;  and  9,055  hugsheads  of  tobacco.  The  number 
of  steamboat  arrivals  during  the  same  year,  was  2,509.  The  amount 
of  lumber  received  and  manufactured  into  shingles,  laths,  and  staves, 
was  29,670,099  feet. 

Among  the  other  towns  in  the  state  may  be  mentioned  Jeflerson 
(Sty,  on  the  Missouri,  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Osiige,  dis- 
tinguished only  as  being  the  seat  of  government.  Boonville,  on  the 
Missouri,  above  Jeflerson  City,  in  Cooper  County,  was  settled  by 
Daniel  Boone,  of  Kentucky.  Glasgow,  in  Howard,  laid  out  in 
1836,  contains  now  1,000  inhabitants,  and  is  flourishing  in  its  com- 
merce. Lexington,  in  Lafayette,  also  on  the  ^lissouri,  is  a  thriving 
place,  situated  in  a  rich  region,  and  contaniing  alxjut  2,500  inhabitants. 
Weston,  in  Platte,  on  the  same  river,  is  a  lloll^i^ihing  place.  Inde- 
pendence,  in  Jai-ksim,  is  the  starting  point  of  the  Santa  Ee  trading 
caravan.  St.  Charles,  near  the  moutii  of  the  Missouri,  is  the  most 
important  town  on  that  river.  PotDsi,  in  the  mining  district,  is  on 
the  increase.  Ilerculaneum  is  the  ]>rinci|>al  place  of  deposit  IbrK'ad 
from  the  mines.  Cape  Girardeau,  on  the  Mississippi,  bflow  St.  Ge- 
nevieve, has  a  fine  harbor,  and  is  the  port  of  a  flourishing  region  in 
the  rear.  Louisiana,  Clarkesville,  and  Hannibal,  are  most  impor- 
tant landing  places  on  the  ^lississippi,  above  St.  Louis.  Palmyrji, 
lying  back  of  Hannibal,  was  once  a  thriving  village,  but  afterwards 
became  much  decayed.  It  is  now  again  nourishing,  containing  about 
2,000  inhabitants. 

Mineral  Resources. — ^The  mineral  region  of  jMissouri  occupies  an 
area  of  from  seventeen  to  eighteen  millions  of  acres,  an  extent  of 
country  greater  than  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island  and  Delaware  united.  It  was  described  as  early  as 
1718,  on  a  French  cluirt,  as  vn  jntf/s  plein  de.  mines^  a  country  full  of 
mines.  The  elevation  of  the  district  above  the  sea  varies  iVoni  ()00 
to  1200  feet.  Its  temperature  is  not  as  variable  as  that  of  other 
parts  of  the  state;  its  climate  is  salubrious,  and  it  ineludes  much 
valuable  agricultural  land.  No  one  of  the  mining  distriets  of  Kurope 
affords  such  fiicilities  fnr  sup])<>rt  to  its  jHjpulation  ;  and  yet  the  llartz 
Mountains,  with  an  area  of  300.000  acres,  sustain  00,000  inhabitants  ; 
the  Erzgebirge  of  Saxony,  with  a  million  and  a  half  oi'  acres,  one 
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half  a  million ;  Cornwall  in  England,  with  700,000  a^res,  300,000 
inhabitants.  Populated  in  the  ratio  of  the  Erzgebirge,  the  mineral 
region  of  Missouri  would  contain  6,000,000  of  souls.  Excepting 
gold  and  platina,  most  of  the  important  and  useful  metals  and  ores 
are  known  to  exist  in  Missouri.  The  following  minerals,  metallic 
and  non-metallic,  arranged  here  according  to  their  intrinsic  value, 
have  been  found  within  its  limits :  lead,  iron,  cx)pper,  cobalt,  stiver, 
nickel,  zinc  and  calamine,  manganese  and  wadd,  coal,  rock-salt,  ba- 
rytes,  sand  and  quartz,  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime,  alumina  and 
potters'  clay,  fullei-s'  earth,  variegated  marble  and  oolite,  saltpetre, 
antimony,  tin,  tungstate  of  iron  and  lead,  diamonds,  chalcedony  and 
feldspar.     To  these,  others  might  be  added. 

The  lead  mines  of  this  state  have  been  wrought  from  the  earliest 
period  of  its  settlement;  but  since  1827  the  production  of  the  metal 
has  scarcely  increased,  many  miners  having  been  drawn  away  bj  the 
reports  respecting  the  mines  of  Galena,  in  Illinois.  The  lead  is  found 
as  a  sulphuret  (called  also  (galena)  and  as  a  carbonate,  and  no  mine 
of  it  has  yet  been,  or  seems  likely  to  be,  exhausted.  Zinc,  in  the 
form  of  c^ilamine  and  blende,  is  found  mixed  with  it  in  the  upper 
mines ;  that  is,  in  Potosi  and  its  neighborhood.  The  lead  contains 
six  ounces  of  silver  per  ton.  It  is  found  in  Cole,  Franklin,  Jefferson, 
Madison,  St.  Francois,  St.  Louis,  Washington,  and  several  other  coun- 
ties. The  mines  of  Perr}'  and  Valle  are  the  most  productive. 
The  La  Motte  mines  also  yield  abundance  of  this  as  well  as  other 
metals.  It  was  at  this  mine  that  the  workmen  were  taught,  only  a 
few  years  ago,  how  to  reduce  the  carbonate  which  they  had  hitherto 
cast  aside  as  worthless.  It  yields  72  per  cent,  of  pure  metal.  The 
metal  from  the  upper  mines  commands  a  better  price  than  that  from 
the  lower ;  but  none  of  it  is  quite  equal  in  market  value  to  the  lead 
of  Illinois.  The  ores  are  all  easily  reduced  ;  the  carbonate  by  means 
of  a  blast  furnace.  The  sulphuret  of  Potosi  yields  from  70  to  80  per 
cent. ;   that  of  La  Motte,  not  over  (SQ  per  cent. 

Iron^  in  the  form  of  hematite,  and  the  oehrey,  the  micaceous,  and 
the  red  oxydes,  is  found  in  the  grcatCvSt  abundance.  In  this  respect,  and 
in  facilities  for  the  manufacture  and  transportation  of  the  article, 
Missouri  cannot  be  equalled  by  any  other  state  of  the  Union.  The 
metal  is  found  throughout  the  whole  mineral  region,  and  extends 
even  into  the  coal  Ibniiation,  which  occuj)ies  the  rest  of  the  state. 
Her  celebrated  mountains  of  micaceous  oxvde  of  iron,  the  Iron  Moun- 
tain  and  the  Pilot  Knob,  are  almost  inexhaustible.  They  are  the 
eastern  extreme  of  the  Ozark  Mountains,  the  range  in  the  outskirts  of 
which  the  mineral  region  is  iticluded,  and  are  situated  in  St.  Francois 
County,  a  few  miles  southeast  of  Potosi,  and  about  forty  miles  from 
the  town  of  St.  Genevieve.  The  two  peaks  are  about  six  miles  apart. 
The  more  northerly  of  the  summits,  the  Iron  Mountain,  is  a  mile  and 
a  half  long,  one  mile  broad,  and  444  feet  high.  The  whole  top  of  the 
mountain  is  a  solid  sheet  of  iron,  and  one  sees  nothing  but  iron  lumps 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  The  ore  yields  60  per  cent,  of  pig  metal, 
which  is  deemed,  in  the  market  of  St.  Louis,  superior  to  that  of  Ten- 
nessee, Edge-tools  have  been  manufactured  and  forged  from  (he 
crude  ore.    llie  Pilot  Knob  is  larger  than  the  Iron  Mountain^  being 


Dr.  Fcucbtwangor  estimates  tlic  quantity  of  pig  iron  imbedded  in 
the  mountuiuB  at  000,000,000  of  tons,  em.ugh  to  supply  tlie  world 
for  tnoru  than  act-iitiiry.  Tlio  mines  of  Elba,  of  Sweden,  or  of  Nor- 
•KAj,  do  not  contain  the  same  amount  of  metallic  iron  ore.  The 
operation  of  smelting  the  ore  is  now  carried  on  with  diligence  at  the 
mountains,  and  the  pig  iron  is  trans|Kirted  in  wagons,  at  the  cost  of 
one  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound,  to  St.  Giiievieve.  The  contemplated 
railroad  between  the  two  jioints,  will,  whe'ii  constnicted,  give  a  new 
impuliie  to  the  mining  operations.  It  is  only  of  late  years  tluit  the 
iron  mini.>s  of  Missouri  Iulvq  been  wrought;  and  even  now  the  manu- 
factories do  not  produco  enough  to  supply  the  foundries  of  Si.  T<ouia, 
that  city  being  obliged  to  import  a  large  quantity  of  Scotttii  pig  iron, 
in  inferior  article,  fur  which  as  much  again  is  paid  as  metal  of  the  best 
quality  can  he  produced  for  within  the  limits  of  thi>  stat& 

Copper  is,  perhaps,  destined  to  he  tho  most  valuable  mineral  pro- 
duction of  Missouri.  The  ores  of  this  mcbil  are  found  throughout 
the  mineral  region,  but  diicfly  to  tlio  south  and  west  of  the  mine 
La  Motte.  The  oi'e  is  of  every  variety,  and  usually  very  rich.  It  is 
found  combined  with  iron,  lead,  and  frequently  manganese,  cobalt 
and  nickel.  It  is  generally  pyritous,  but  oxydes  and  carbonates  are 
frequently  found.  A  very  rich  mine,  calk'd  liuckcye,  of  argcnti- 
fi;rous  copper,  combined  with  cobalt  and  nickel,  was  discovered  a  few 
rs  since,  about  five  mile^  south  of  the  mine  I-a  Wotte.  A  shaft 
been  sunk  in  it  to  the  dcptli  of  one  liundriNl  feet,  discovering 
lai^  veins  ricli  in  ores.  The  mes  apiK-ar  to  l>e,  in  general,  a  cement 
uniting  angular  fragments  of  Hmc  rocks,  forming  a  breccia;  and 
much  of  it  is  easily  removed  by  the  jiickuNc  alone.  Tlirei-.fourths 
of  the  ore  yields  more  llian  'A\  jicrcx'nt.  of  metah  It  is  probable  (hat 
the  main  lodo  of  the  deposit  lias  not  yet  Iiecn  reached.  The  <>ro  as 
it  comes  up  is  worth  ^75  dollars  a  ti>u.  As  yet,  regular  systematic 
mining  for  copper  has  not  U-gun  in  the  state,  e\(«pt  on  a  small  scale 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  two  or  three  smelting  establishments  previously 
In  operation.  It  is  e.v|MK.-ted  tliitt  coppk'r  mining  will  bo  carried  in 
this  state  to  depths  rivalling  th<»e  of  the  celebrated  mines  of  Wales  and 
Germany.  The  mines  are  considered  more  valiinblc  than  llio^e  on 
Luke  Superior,  iMdii-ati'-ns  of  extensive  and  heavy  lodes  of  the 
metal  have  hei'u  traced  f..r  miles.  Mtuate,  a  great  jiart  of  the  distanc*.', 
in  public  laud,  liable  to  entry  a(  SI  35  an  iutc.  The  ore  nei-ds 
but  little  cleansing',  and  is  oIK'n  smelted  in  the  condition  hi  which  it 
U  thrown  up  fi-om  the  mine. 

Ziiit  ores,  in  llie  form  nf  calamine  and  sulphuret,  are  nften  dis- 
covered in  abundance  in  iiiiniu«;  fur  lead.  They  arc,  as  yet,  deemed 
valueless,  but  will,  no  dimbt,  lie  turned  to  profitable  use  with  the 
advance  of  metallurgie  iiiformatinn.*    Maiigaiitae  ores  are  also  very 

*  Id  eoDnnerrc.  liuc  is  often  kmnrn  iiwlEr  the  nUM  nDrf/i-r.  Bring  a  rhpnn  nnd  lUIit 
acul,  ui)  one  whkb.  ■flrr  hKvIng  lievn  nuprrficiiUj  oxydliea,  Innc  resi.o  tli.'  furilier 
vdnonr«ir*adw«pr-,ilIi3?l>miuuchn>ed  ufln»  yerira  nti  >uljHiliiIernr  Itml  iiilinlDg 
vun-  eituna  ihhI  roTerin):  bouwt.    Il  ji  emplo^etl,  tito,  io  tlic  ojicrdioii  of  Inmterriag 
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abundant,  and  must  in  time  be  sought  for  with  avidity.*  Cobalt 
has  become  an  object  of  exploration.  It  is  usually  found  associated 
with  nickel,  in  the  form  of  the  sulphuret  or  the  black  oxyde.  An 
apparatus  for  the  preparation  of  cobalt  oxyde  has  been  fitted  up  at 
the  mine  La  Motto,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  tract  will  produce 
from  three  to  five  thousand  pounds  of  the  article  per  aimum.  The 
fact  of  the  existence  of  this  ore  to  any  valuable  extent,  is  only  a  very 
recent  disco  very. f  Nickel^  which,  with  cobalt,  is  the  most  valuable, 
intrinsically,  of  the  metals,  after  silver,  has  not  yet  been  extracted  in 
any  form  to  any  considerable  quantity.J 

Silver  is  not  found  in  this  state  in  mines,  nor,  is  it  likely,  will  be. 
But  all  the  ores  of  lead  contain  it;  many  of  them  in  quantities  that 
will  justify  its  extraction  by  the  well-known  and  simple  process  of  crys- 
tallization, practised  successfully  on  the  Missouri  lead  by  capitalists 
in  England.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  pure  silver  were 
obtained  from  1,000,000  lbs.  of  lead;  100  lbs.  of  the  latter  contmin- 
ing  one  half  an  ounce  of  the  former.  Some  of  the  lead  ore  of  Mis- 
souri, analyzed  by  Dr.  King,  was  found  to  contain  an  amount  of 
silver  equal  in  value  to  the  lead.  Tin  has  been  found  near  Caledonia, 
but  not  in  sufficient  quantities,  it  would  seem,  to  justify  work- 
ing. Gold  has  not  been  discovered  in  Missouri.  It  will  probably 
never  be  found  in  placers,  but  may  be  in  combination  with  other 
metals. 

In  minerals  of  the  non-metallic  kind,  Missouri  abounds.  The  car- 
boniferous limestone  formation,  on  whicii  St.  Louis  is  built,  and  which 
extends  throughout  the  northern  division  of  the  state,  forms  a  beau- 
tiful and  compact  building  material.  Some  of  the  layers  abound  in 
a  species  of  coral,  the  stone  from  which  presents  a  fine  appearance 
when  polished.  Other  layers  furnish  an  excellent  lime ;  and  it  is 
thought,  by  Dr.  Prout,  that  some  are  sufficiently  aluminous  to  make 
a  good  hydraulic  cement.  Sandstones  are  abundant,  but  are  of  too 
loose  a  texture  and  too  coarse-grained  to  be  used  as  a  building  materia], 
though  some  species  would  answer  very  well  for  flagstones.  They 
white  sandstone  of  St.  Genevieve  makes  superior  glass.  PorphyrieSy 
some  of  them  having  a  red  ground  interspei*sed  with  crystals,  and 
susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  are  numerous  in  Southern  Missouri. 
They  are  well  fitted  for  architectural  and  ornamental  uses.  Syenite 
is  also  found  ;  but  it  is  too  coarse  and  loose  of  texture  to  auswer 
building  purposes. 

Marbles  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  state.     Tliey  are  usually 

*  Muni^nnese,  in  the  form  of  the  hiark  oxydti,  (a  rompount]  containing  one  part  of  the 
metal  and  two  of  oxygen,)  is  extensively  Tnn<le  u»e  of  as  a  source  of  oxygen,  ond  i*  par- 
ticularly vuluablo  on  account  oftbe  use  inndc  of  it  in  decompoi»ing  common  »ult  for  the 
produi'lion  of  chloriu*'.  Some  of  the  pnuo-siilts  of  th«  meial  are  employed  in  calico  printing 
to  produce  brown  colors,  and  occasionally  aR  <leoxydizini»  figents. 

t  The  oxyde  of  cobalt  is  nearly  blu(;k  ;  but  when  existing  as  a  hydrate,  or  when  largely 
diluted  by  fusion  with  glass  or  borax,  it  produces  its  well  known  blue  color.  This  color 
being  permanent  at  very  his;h  toinperaiure-*,  thii*  oxyde  is  an  invaluable  article  in  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain  and  pottery,  all  the  blue  colors  of  which  are  derived  from  it. 
Pused  withglaiiii,  it  imparts  a  blue  tint  without  inipuirin^  its  transparency. 

I  Since  the  commencement  of  the  mnnufut^ture  of  German  silver  (argentan).  uickel  hat 
become  an  article  of  considerable  commercial  importam^e.  It  is  most  usually  found  in 
combination  with  the  ores  of  cobalt.    Its  separation  is  a  complicated  process. 


of  a  highly  CTystoUinc  charncter,  nnd  traversed,  sometimes,  by  veins 
of  different  colors,  which  impart  to  the  marble  a  beautiful  appearance. 
Several  varieties  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Pilot  Knnb  Moiuitnin. 
Gyjixam,  or  sulplinte  of  lime,  frotn  which  plaster  of  Paris  is  made  by 
heating  tie  gypsum,  has  been  discovered  in  Jacksfjn  county,  extend- 
ing iu  a  regular  layer,  some  distance  along  the  bank  of  the  Missouri. 
It  may  prove  very  valuable  in  agriculture,  Satlpetre  is  known  to 
exist  in  caverns  on  the  banks  of  the  Jlaramee,  Current,  and  Gas- 
conade. Sulphate  of  baryta,  or  heavy  spar,  is  found  in  the  lead 
diggings. 

Coal  exists  in  abundance  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state.  It  is 
in  general  what  is  called  bituminous  coal.  At  Cote  Sans  Bessein, 
however,  it  assumes  the  form  of  cannel  coal,  a  variety  which  contains 
less  bitumen  and  more  carbon  than  the  other.  It  has  been  discovered 
at  sevt^ral  distinct  jnints  in  Cole  and  Callaway  counties,  nud  as  high 
as  40  miles  upon  the  Osage.  Some  of  its  layers  are  of  a  great  thick- 
ness. On  distillation,  this  coal  furnishes  an  excellent  coke,  and  gives 
out  gas  of  a  fine  iiluminating  power.  It  burns  with  a  bright  and 
copious  flame,  and  leaves  but  little  ashes.  Being  destitute  of  sulphur, 
it  is  well  adapted  to  furnaces  and  manufacturing  purposes. 

Clayi,  useful  tiir  economical  purposes,  arc  found  ui  different  parts 
of  Missouri.  ITic  subsoil  of  (he  region  anjund  St.  Louis,  alKpunding 
as  it  does  in  oxyde  of  iron  and  alumina,  makes  brick  of  a  vcryhani 
some  red  tint  and  smooth  texture.  It  is  fitted,  too,  for  the  nianu- 
(kcture  of  pottery.  Variegated  clays  arc  found  iu  the  same  vicinity. 
Kastin  (the  Chinese  name  for  porcelain  clay)  and  pipe  clays,  of 
whi<-h  porc(.>lain  and  earthenware  may  be  made,  have  been  disc<)vercd 
near  Caledonia  and  near  Cape  ttiranleau.  Dclftwarc  is  manufactured 
in  St.  Louis  from  clay  obtained  near  Conmierce,  in  Scott  county. 

Is'TERNAL  IurKor£M£NTS. — Missouri  is  far  iu  the  kut  of  otlu-r  newly 
settled  states,  as  rt'gards  works  of  Internal  iTuprovcmwit.  There 
were  In  the  state,  at  the  beginning  of  IS.'tO,  five  Afacadamixcd  roads, 
communcing  at  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  neither  of  which,  however,  were 
in  use  more  than  a  few  miles  lieyond  the  city  limits;  n  rail-ruad  in 
progress  of  constnu;ti(m  from  Independence  to  the  Missouri  Uiver,  a 
distuiiw  of  about  three  miles  ;  and  certain  improvements  bad  been 
maiJeon  the  Osage  Iliver,  at  a  cost  of  about  ?18,r>10.  Common  roikds 
and  bridges  excepted,  these  were  all  the  public  Improvements  made 
up  to  1850,  in  the  slatf.  Charters  for  sundry  rail-roads, — one  run- 
ning fr^>m  Palmyni  to  thi'  Mississippi,  one  from  Ilanniltal  to  St. 
Josephs,  one  from  Independence  to  White  Iliver,  one  from  Alexandria 
to  St.  Francisville,  in  Clark  County,  and  another  from  Lexington, 
Latiiyctte  County,  to  the  Mississippi, — liave  been  obtained  from  the 
legislature;  but  it  is  probable  that  no  further  sti-ps  will  be 
taken  fiir  sonio  time  towards  constructing  at  least  the  second,  third, 
■nd  fifth  mentioned  roads.  The  obtaining  a  charter  has  liein  the 
only  noteworthy  event  in  the  history  of  most  rail-road  enterprises 
in  illsBouri.  We  have  learned  by  verbal  communication,  that  a 
plank  road  is  being  constructed,  in  lieu  of  the  proposed  rail-road 
from  St.  Genevieve  to  the  Iron  Mountain.  The  work  is  being  carried 
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on  with  zeal.  Measures  are  being  taken  also  for  the  construction  of  a 
plank  road  from  Cape  Girardeau  to  Jackson.  The  amount  of 
$30,000  has  been  subscribed  for  the  purpose.  The  work  has  been 
commenced. 

Manufacturing  and  mining  are  in  advance  of  internal  improve- 
ments. The  amount  invested  in  both  would  not,  it  is  thought^  have 
exceeded,  in  1850,  $2,000,000.  Few  states  possess  more  manufac- 
turing facilities  than  Missouri ;  but,  as  yet,  only  a  few  factories  are 
in  opemtion.  In  1840,  there  were  in  the  state,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus, 9  woolen  manufactories :  6  in  Calloway,  and  3  in  Pike,  with  13 
workmen,  a  capital  of  $5,100,  and  goods  produced  to  the  value  of 
$13,750.  There  are  no  cotton  or  silk  manufactories.  Home-made 
cotton  goods,  of  family  wearing,  amounted  in  value  to  $1,149,544. 
Several  bale  rope  and  bagging  factories  were  in  operation  on  the 
Missouri,  and  two  in  St.  Louis.*  The  statistics  of  1840  show  that 
the  lumber  trade  of  tliat  year  produced  $70,355 ;  and  that  there 
were  sold  190,032  horses  and  mules,  433,875  neat  cattle,  348,018 
sheep,  1,271,161  swine,  and  poultry  to  the  value  of  $270,647.  Since 
that  time  all  these  articles  of  trade  have  increased  in  yearly  quantity ; 
as  also  the  agricultural  products  of  the  state.  We  have  no  means  at 
present  of  ascertaining  the  precise  increase. 

Population. — From  1848  to  1850  the  state  increased  93,936  souls, 
or  nearly  sixteen  per  cent,  in  population,  notwithstanding  the  large 
emigration  to  California.  The  ratio  of  increase  of  the  whites  and  that 
of  the  slave  is  nearly  exactly  the  same.  In  the  100  counties  of  the 
state  there  resided,  in  1848,  588,971  people ;  in  1850,  682,907 ;  of 
whom  595,140  were  free,  and  87,769  slaves.  Next  to  St.  Louis 
County,  which  contained  105,064,  Platte  County,  containing  16,929, 
had  the  greatest  number  of  inhabitants. 

*  The  subjoined  extract,  from  the  message  of  Gov.  Edwards,  for  1846,  setd  forth  the 
principal  supposed  causes  which  retard  the  advancement,  as  well  as  those  which  tend  to 
promote  the  esttiblishment.  of  manufactures  in  Missouri : 

"  The  establishmeni  of  manufactories  is  attended  with  its  difficulties.  To  carrv  them  oa 
very  successfully,  large  investments  and  a  superior  population  are  required.  We  are  not 
without  capital,  but  the  high  rate  of  interest,  and  the  many  supposed  proiilable  investments 
for  money  which  have  heretofore  existed,  have  prevented  the  appropriation  of  funds  to 
the  erection  of  manufacturing  establishments.  If  tlie  rate  of  interest  were  lower,  capital 
would  be  proluably  invested  in  manufactories  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  tariff,  also, 
retards  the  establishment  of  manufactories  in  our  state,  whether  it  be  a  tariff  for  protec* 
tion,  or  a  tariff  for  revenue,  for  all  tariffs  for  revenue  are  tariffs  for  protection  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent:  but  a  high  tariff  tends  more  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  manufactories 
in  our  state,  than  a  low  one,  being  a  protection  to  the  eastern  manufacturer.  Tlie  eastern 
nianufdcturer  contends  that  he  cannot  succeed  without  protection  against  his  foreign  com- 
petitor. Our  interior  position,  and  our  remoteness  from  the  principal  ports  of  entry,  gives 
the  manuficturer  in  tuis  country  a  protection  which  no  tariff  can  immediately  affecL  If, 
then,  the  eastern  manufacturer  was  but  lightly  protected,  or  not  protected  at  all,  he  would 
find  it  profitable  to  remove  his  capital,  and  to  invest  it  in  manufactures  in  the  West,  where 
nature  would  always  protect  him  against  the  foreign  competitor.  No  country  can  mana* 
facture  cheaper  than  our  state.  We  have  all  the  necessary  ingredients  at  the  lowest 
prices.  We  have  tlie  real  estate,  the  water  power,  the  ore  to  make  the  iron  to  make  the 
machinery,  the  mnnual  labor,  the  provisions  to  support  the  hands,  the  raw  material,  the 
flax,  hemp,  and  wool  of  our  own  production,  and  the  cotton  in  exchange  for  our  wheat, 
rorn  and  tobacco,  hogs,  horses,  cattle  and  mules ;  and  these  ingredients  we  have,  taken 
together,  cheaper  than  any  other  country  on  earth.  Even  our  manual  labor  is  at  llie 
lowest  price.  But,  as  before  observed,  to  manufacture  very  successfully,  a  .superior  popula* 
tion  is  required.  This  we  can  80<m  have  by  fostering  the  common  school,  and  developing 
tho  genius  and  mechanical  ingenuity  of  the  youth  of  bar  conntry." 
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Eni-fCATios. — ^The  atato  supports  common  schools,  which  soem  to 
be  working  well.  It  contains,  besitle  those  and  private  achunls  and 
acadeinioa,  fi?c  colleges ;  the  Univewity  of  St.  Louis,  a  Roman 
Catholic  Institution,  located  in  St.  Louts,  and  founded  in  1S2U-,  St. 
Mary's  Collef^  at  Barrens,  also  Catholic,  founded  in  1830;  Marion 
College,  at  New  Palmyra,  founded  in  1831  ;  St.  Charioa  t\.llego, 
Methodist,  at  St.  ChaHca,  founded  in  1830 ;  Fayette  G>llege,  at  Fay- 
ette; and  Missouri  University,  at  Columbia,  founded  in  1840.  They 
could  number  in  nil,  in  1840,  about  500  students.  Tlic  I'niversity  of 
Missouri  had,  in  1850,  l.'i4  medical  students;  ti  seniors;  13  Juniors; 
10  sophomores ;  21  freshmen ;  and  30  in  the  j>n'paratory  depart- 
ment. Tlie  President  is  Rev.  James  Shannon,  A.  M. :  the  professors 
are,  W.  W.  Hudson,  A.  M.,  Malh.,  Nat.  Philos.  and  Astronomy  ;  E. 
H.  Leffin^wcll,  A.  M.,  Chein.,  Minei'al,  and  Geology  ;  R.  F.  Barrett, 
M.  D.,  Physiol,  and  Mat.  Medica ;  .1.  M.  MeDonell,  M.  T).,  Aiiat. 
Bid  Surgery ;  J.  S.  Moore,  M.  D,,  nieory  and  Prac.  of  Medicine  ; 
R.  S.  Thoniiw,  A.  M.,  Metapli.,  Rhet.,  and  Logic;  (i.  IL  Muttliewa, 
A.  M.,  Anc.  Languages ;  John  R,  Thompson,  M.  D.,  Pulliol.  and  Clin- 
Medicine  ;  K.  A.  Grant,  A.  M.,  tutor  of  Mathematics  ;  W.  C.  Shields, 
A.B.,  tutor  of  Languiises;  J.  S.  M'Kire,  M.  D.,  Dton  of  Med.  Fac- 
ulty ;  I.  J.  Ilodgen,  M.  D.,  Demoiist.  <jf  Anatomy  :  R.  S.  Tliomas, 
A.  M.,  Librarian. 

In  1840  the  Methodists  had fll  travelingprcaehersinthe  slate;  the 
Baptists,  86  ministers  and  110  churches;  the  Pn-shytin-ians,  17 
ministers  and  33  churches ;  the  Romaii  Catholics,  one  bisliop  and  30 
priests ;  the  Episcopalians,  three  ministL-rs. 
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BOUKDAmKS  ASl)  I'nvSIfAI,  Al'l'KAnASCE  01'  TITK  VALLEV TriB  SflflHERS 

IITDKOOKAPMtCAL  lIASi:) — CLIM.ITK  OF  THE  VALLEV — PLA.Md  AND  ANI- 

iiALS — 1-oi'CLATios,  rooo,  HAiiLTa,  AC  &.C. 

One  of  the  most  usi'ful  book-i,  recently  published  in  this  eoimtry, 
is  the  work  .if  T>r.  Drake,  on  the  Prini'ipal  Dist-ast's  of  our  Interior 
Valley.  Its  prime  object  is  to  detail  llie  jetiology.f  patliiilo^y,  and 
treatment  of  tiie  diseases  pn-valeut  In  that  valU-y.  Preliminary  to 
the  direct  consideration  of  lli<'  subject-matter,  the  author  gives  aenre- 


•  9.THtriniil!r  Trunti^-,  Hi.tnrint.  Kti.iliK.a<.-nt.  sn.l  Fnnii-al.  on  tlir  Priii.'i|iBl  Oi-*ftw 
oflhe  InWiiTVnllry  iiTXiirtli  Aiiii.-rii'n.a-ibrvapiH'iir  iii  tiie  CmiMMnn.  Afm-im.  Imliin, 
■id  BiKiiijiiiniiii  V'sriciies,  ml  iti  I'DiJulatiun,  liy  Duiiel  llraki'.  M.  1).  i  CiwinnDii, 
IBStl.     Vul.  1,  pp.  P7S. 

til  Is  ti  iniUfrnf  regret  Uiit  lUTiondric  writer*,  when  intnuluFine  new  te<'biiii:ul  U'mu  into 
t)iilcTocibuliii7,an!  niMnlwafi  on  refill  In  wri  Willi™  elymiiloen-sllj-.  Arnnt~l  urtlH^ra- 
pb*  will  uftea  *a*e  b  n'rEmH'u  (o  Ui*  ti'iicon  tur  Ibe  ■icD'riotinn. 

pmunrinrinn.  Thuii,  inali'iul  iiT  r — lialafJI  (the  t  •nnndin^  tikr  r  in  m'.l  <'vi:rv  iiiii-  mit 
well  Temed  in  Ore^k  will  Lnl'ii1Ul.lv««»rf—rti/0(r*.(ll>'e»"nn.liiiga«  fill  w./).  Webiiip, 
■iib  nM  unuiual  inHUHinKw.v,  ipyr*  ifac  vmnt  in  two  pUcc*,  diuIit  of,  und  under  tt  t 
bu  hit  diTiiioB  at  tiiE  (jrllible  U,  in  both  cucj,  comcl. 
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ful  and  lengthy  sketch,  geological,  hydrographical,  climatic,  physiolo- 
gical, and  social,  of  the  Interior  Valley  ;  which,  apart  from  its  useful- 
ness to  the  practical  physician  and  medical  student,  is  rich  with  mat- 
ter highly  interesting  to  the  historian,  geologist,  meteorologist,  and 
all  who  delight  in  the  discoveries  of  science.  Unlike  most  books, 
this  has  a  pennancnt  and  increasing  value.  Its  true  worth  will  only 
be  known  hereafter.  It  is,  in  short,  a  ''  » riV«  "V  «i«^"  The  present 
article  is  hitended  as  a  review,  or  rather  brief  condensation  of  the 
preliminary  sketch,  which  occupies  much  the  larger  part  of  the  vo- 
lume, being  701  pages  in  length.  The  more  strictly  medical  portion 
is  not  w^ell  fitted  for  treatment  in  the  pages  of  this  periodical ;  and 
it  deserves,  too,  and  will  no  doubt  abundantly  receive,  the  considera- 
tion of  writers  much  better  acquainted  than  ourself  with  the  entire 
circle  of  diseases  and  their  aetiology.*  In  describing  the  Interior 
Valley  we  shall  follow  substantially  the  order  adopted  by  Dr.  Drake, 
as  upon  the  whole  the  most  natural  and  convenient.  In  a  treatise  so 
brief,  we  can  have  little  more  to  do  than  condense  the  subject-matter 
of  the  leading  topics  which  he  discusses,  referring  but  little,  if  in  any 
respect,  to  the  observations  of  other  writers,  and  indulging  not  at  all  in 
original  speculations.  In  accordance  with  this  plan,  we  proceed  to 
treat  of  the 

BOUNDARIES  AND  PnYSICAL  APPEARANCE    OF  THE  INTERIOR  VALLEY. 

Tliis  region  extends,  on  the  north  and  south,  from  the  tropic  of 
Omcer  (lat.  23°  28'  N.)  to  the  north  polar  circle,  the  whole  length  of 
the  north  temperate  zone ;  on  the  east  and  west,  from  the  Appala- 

*  I  cannot  omit  mentioning  here  the  very  able  review  of  Dr.  Drake's  work  by  my 
friend  and  fellow-tdtizen,  Bennct  Dowler,  M.  D.,  of  European  as  well  as  American  re- 
putation an  an  orii^itial  investigiitur.  He  says :  "Dr.  Drake's  book  is  unrivalled  as  an 
elegant  antl  learned  summary  of  the  topogranhical,  social,  and  vital  physics  of  the  interior 
valley  of  North  America.  But  he  leaves  the  great  problem  siill  to  be  solved,  namely, 
the  invariable  connections  between  the  physical  agents  and  the  special  diseases  of  lo- 
calitiea.  The  great  desideratum  whi«'h  connects,  as  cause  and  effect,  the  meteorology,  tb6 
hydrography  and  general  topograpliy  of  a  delta,  a  basin,  a  plain,  a  lake,  a  river,  a  swamp, 
a  mountain,  and  a  country,  with  the  maladies  for  population,  is  still  unsupplied."  (P.  5). 
Dr.  Drake's  fewleaJiug  generali/.ations  on  the  iPiiology  of  Autunmal  Fever,  (the  only  dis- 
ease specially  treated  in  the  published  volume,)  which  he  culls  "  uncpiestionable  faciB," 
are  thus  jM»in'.edly  dissented  from  by  the  reviewer:  "That  these  conclusions  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  almost  universal  opinion  of  medical  men,  cannot  be  denied  ;  but,  with 
ilie  exception  of  the  influence  of  temperature,  every  one  of  them  may  be  regarded  as  hy- 
pothelical,  nny,  scarcely  reconcilable  with  established  facts,  which  Itiuropeau,  American, 
African,  Ai>ian  and  Oceanic  valleys  aufl  mountains  supply  abundantly."  (P.  H).  Now, 
upon  tiie  whole  riuestion  of  irtiology,  there  can,  I  conceive,  be  no  doubly  tt  priori^  that  to- 
pographi<:al,  meteorological,  climatic  and  social  influences,  lend  to  produce  and  to  modify 
diseases  in  general ;  but  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  hard  to  determine,  precisely,  what  con- 
ditions, topographical,  &c.,  actually  exist ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  it  is  veiy  diflicalt,  in 
tl)C  present  imperfect  state  of  nitiologirnl  science,  to  discover  what  subordinate,  modify- 
ing, and  even  transforming  agents  of  a  chemical  or  other  character  are  also  at  work  in  the 
same  Io4*alities ;  and  next  to  impossible,  even  when  all  eflicient  causes  arc  known,  to 
calculate  the  precise  effect  of  the  whol«*  operating  in  combination.  Many  years  of  careful 
observation  and  ex|>eriment  on  the  diseases  of  the  valley  must  yet  elapse,  before  we  can 
ascertain  their  letiology.  Towards  accomplishing  this  end.  Dr.  Drake's  work  is  by  fir 
the  m«)st  valuable  yet  publisheil.  To  its  high  worth  Dr.  Dowler  bears  testimony  in  ao- 
veral  places  in  his  review.     "  The  statesman,"  says  he,  "  tlie  geographer,  the  geolog;i«t^ 

and  the  civil  historian,  will  dispute  with  the  pathofocist  for  the  right  to  this  work 

To  all  classes  it  will  be  interesting."  (P.  5.)    With  thia  opinion  my  own  entirely  concun. 
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chian  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  widening  as  one  passes  from  Bouth 
to  nortiL  Supposing  8,000,000  of  Nquare  miles  to  be  the  area  of 
North  America,  tho  valley  contains  (>,000,000.  The  northern  halJ'is 
almost  uninhabitable  ;  and  of  the  remaining  3,000,000  sijuare  miles, 
only  one-third  is  as  yet  inhaLited,  and  that  but  eparaely,  by  n  civilized 
population,  llie  western  boundary  of  the  valley  is  the  Ittwky  Moun- 
tains, which  are  coin}>osed  of  ninny  chains  united  by  offsets,  and  run 
Dorthwest  to  the  Polar  Sea.  The  range  varies  in  height  from  10,000 
to  14,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean ;  and  is  distant,  on  an 
BTonge,  about  10°  of  longitiiUo  from  the  I'aeifie.  llie  vast  inclined 
pluie  on  the  oust  of  the  range  is  5,000  or  0,000  feet  lower  than  the 
mountain  ut  the  point  of  recession  from  the  range.  Upon  this  plain 
are  found  several  tracts  of  high  table  land,  either  projecting  from  tho 
mountnins,  or  insulated  ;  of  which  the  principal  are  the  Sweetwater 
Mountains  and  Black  Hills,  the  Z/ano  Eslaeado,  the  Ozark  Mountain, 
and  the  Coteau  de»  Prairies,  llie  Appalachian  Mountnins  form  tho 
eastern  boundary,  which  run  northeasterly,  at  an  average  elevation 
about  one  fourth  of  that  reached  by  the  chain  on  the  western  mai^n. 
The  plain  which  inclines  from  the  Appalachian  Mountains  to  the 
trough  of  the  vaHcy,  is  much  narrower  than  thiit  running  from  the 
mountain  range  on  the  other  side.  It  does  not,  like  it,  present  ele- 
vated mugea  uf  tabli^  Iniul,  but  it  ts  in  general  more  rugged.  Nor 
does  the  Apyuilacltiaii  eluiin,  like  the  ItoeJiy  Mountains,  ejttend  to 
the  Polar  Sou,  but  is  interrupted  by  the  lakes  and  (ho  rivtir  St. 
Lawrence,  and  fiiuilly  disappears  before  it  I'eachea  ihu  coast  of  I^o- 
brador.  Tliu  nortliern  part  of  the  valley  is  an  iniiiiense  flat,  Rlrcteh- 
ing  across  fmin  the  lioeky  Mountains  to  the  J^abrador  coa^t,  deeply 
indented  in  manv  places  by  the  Nortliem  <.)cean. 

On  the  U'lrth  side  <>f  the  valley  lies  lludsiiu's  Ray ;  on  the  «<outh, 
the  Golf  of  Mexico;  both  penetrating  deeply  intolhi^  laud,  and  each 
a  reservoir  of  nuuiy  largi!  rivers,  which  orii;inatc  In  tlie  ccntn.-  of  this 
region.  Lakes  ur^-  seldom  found  in  the  wuthwestcrn  part  of  the  valley, 
but  are  iiui  nonius  in  the  mure  northern  ]Hirtion.  iK'Si-ningof  pailicu- 
lar  notiMt  is  tlint  n'mnrkabk-  chain  which, cummcncinff  with  (ireat  Itear 
Lake  in  the  northca-'t  i-omer  of  the  valley,  (Ion.  151°,)  runs  south- 
wly  as  ttir  tis  I^kc  ICric,  (Int.  -10^,  lun.  biP.)  iinil  then  north easlerly 
hitii  the  river  !St.  l^iwronee,  tlirim^ih  wliich  the  waters  of  nearly  tho 
vhole  seriea  are  iliwliarfrcd  into  the  Allaiilie.  This  is  the  luiigcst 
ehahi  oClakes  in  the  \v..rl<l.  The  valU^y  .ibounds  in  rivers,  on  which 
■re  situated  .-ur  hirgei-l  cities,  and  1h;1  we.>n  which,  in  the  Ijott-.m  Imids, 
rendes  thi-  dcnsci-i,  n\r.i\  pii[.ulatiMii.  These  rivers  liavc.  scvctiIIv, 
hydnjgraphical  axes,  ..n-L'Ul res,  iti  whieh  thi-y  origitiatc,  and  by  which 
ttcy  are  itividcd  into  as  many  distimt  gwups  us  there  are  distinct 
mntres.  Uf  tiicst!  axiw,  s<iiiie  lie  whtdly  within  the  valley ;  others 
among  tlu»  inountHins  on  its  eastern  and  western  margins.  'Jlinsc 
vitbiii  tho  valley  are:  1.  Tho  region  wi-st  of  Ijiko  Superior,  (mean 
lat  4?^,  menu  hm.  O.'iO,)  whoso  avernae elevation  is  1,.'.<M)  fwt,  and 
from  which  rivers  flow  in  rhn*  didl-rent  directions.  These  are,  the 
Miuissippi,  running  southeast  through  the  central  trough  of  tho 
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valley  ;  the  St.  Lawrence,  known  first  as  the  St.  Louis,  then  by  other 
names,  until  it  flows  from  Lake  Ontario  northeasterly  into  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence ;  the  Red  River  of  the  north,  which  flows  northward 
under  various  titles  for  1,500  miles,  and  empties  at  last  into  Hudson's 
Bay.  2.  The  country  west  of  Lake  Michigan  (mean  lat.  45^,  Ion. 
89^  to  92^,)  which  axis,  however,  is  altogether  subordinate  to  the 
preceding.  Its  rivers  run  mostly  into  the  Mississippi ;  the  rest  into 
the  lakes.  3.  On  the  other  side  of  the  same  lake  there  is  another 
centre,  of  from  five  to  1,100  feet  elevation,  from  which  streams  flow 
west,  north  and  east.  4.  The  region  occupied  by  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
of  greatest  elevation  in  its  eastern  part,  (1,100  feet,)  but  abounding 
most  in  rivers  in  its  western.  The  waters  of  this  axis  flow  partly 
hi  to  the  lakes  and  partly  into  the  Ohio.  Of  the  former  cliaracter  the 
principal  streams  are,  the  St.  Joseph,  Maumee,  Sandusky,  Cuyahoga, 
and  Grand  ;  of  the  latter,  the  chief  are  the  Kankakee,  (true  head  of 
tlie  Illinois,)  Wabash,  Great  Miami,  Scioto,  Muskingum,  and  Big 
Beaver.  5.  Far  to  the  south  are  the  liighlands  of  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi, from  which  centres  short  tributaries  of  the  Tennessee  flow 
north ;  to  the  south  are  the  Yazoo  and  Big  Black,  flowing  into  the 
Mississip|)i ;  the  Pearl  and  Pascugoula  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
the  Tombigboe  and  Black  Warrior  flowing  into  the  Alabama,  and 
finally  into  the  same  gulf.  6.  In  the  northern  part  of  Texas,  a  hilly 
axis,  whence  flow  the  Sabine,  Trinity,  Brazos,  Colorfwio  and  Nueces, 
into  the  Mexican  Gulf.  7.  Tlie  Ozark  Mountains,  whence  descend 
various  tributiiries  of  the  Arkansas  and  of  the  Missouri;  and  the 
Maramao,  St.  Francis,  White,  and  Wtishita,  (through  the  Red.)  afllu- 
ents  of  the  Mississippi.  8.  Tlie  Black  Hills  in  Missouri  Territory, 
from  which  all  the  eastern  stre^ims  empty  into  the  Missouri  directly, 
and  the  western  mediately  by  its  chief  branch,  the  Yellow  Stone. 
9.  Tlie  water  table  far  north,  betwc(^n  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  lakes,  and 
the  St.  Lawrence,  from  which  streams  descend  to  the  north  and  to 
the  south.  10.  llie  sterile  region  still  farther  to  the  north  and  west, 
cast  of  Great  Bear  Lake,  on  the  borders  of  the  frigid  zone,  from  which 
the  water  is  shed  from  the  one  side  into  Great  Slave  Lake,  from  the 
other  into  the  Polar  Sea. 

Tlic  h>  (Irographical  axes,  or  centres,  which  exist  in  the  western 
mountain  border  of  the  vallev,  are  the  two  followintj :  1.  Tlie  north- 
em  Rocky  Mountain  axis,  (mean  lat.  51^,  mean  Ion.  115^,)  of  from 
ten  to  12,000  feet  elevation,  and  the  origin  of  the  largest  rivers  on 
the  continent.  It  si»nds  down  from  its  west  side  to  the  Pacific,  Fra- 
zer  River  and  the  north  fork  of  the  Oregon,  (Clarke)  ;  from  its  east 
side,  the  streams  composing  the  Mackenzie,  which  empties  into  the 
Polar  Sea,  the  head  waters  of  Saskatchawan,  and  the  Maria,  the 
northern  branch  of  the  Missouri.  2.  'llie  Southern  Rocky  Mountain 
axis,  (mean  lat.  4P,  mean  Ion.  107^,)  with  an  average  elevation  of 
11,000  feet.  From  the  western  side  it  sends  down  the  south  fork  of 
the  Oregon,  (Lewis,)  and  the  Rio  C-olorado,  whit'h  latter  flows  into 
the  Gulf  of  Calif  >rnia.  (.)n  its  east  side  originate  the  southern  branches 
of  Big  Horn,  the  Platte,  and  Kansas,  tributaries  of  the  Missouri,  Arkan- 
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BU  and  Red,  which  flow  into  the  Misuseippi ;  the  Rio  del  Norte  emp- 
tying into  the  Muxicnn  GuK 

llie  h^'drographical  axes  of  tlic  easteni  mounlain  border  arc  these : 
1.  ITie  elevated  region  of  tlie  White  and  Green  mountains,  from 
which  streams  flow,  on  the  north  and  west,  into  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Lalce  Chaniplain  ;  on  tlic  south,  the  St,  John,  Penobsn^ot,  Kenne- 
bec, and  Connecticut,  into  the  Atlantic.  3.  The  axis  between  the 
lakes  Ontario  and  Champlaln,  from  which  a  number  of  rivers,  chiefly 
■mall,  fluw  in  all  directions.  Of  these,  the  chief  is  the  Hudson.  3. 
The  centre  lying  in  New- York  and  Pciinsylvanin,  of  un  average  height 
of  1,800  feet.  From  this  proceeds,  on  the  north,  the  Genesee  and 
the  Oswego;  on  the  east,  the  western  branches  of  the  Siisquchnnuah; 
on  the  southwest,  the  head-waters  of  the  Alleghany,  4.  llic  region  in 
Virginia,  between  lat.  38°  and  39°,  and  Ion.  790  and  80°,  of  a  mean 
elevation  of  2,000  feet.  On  the  east  it  sends  down  the  Polumac  and 
James ;  on  the  north,  the  Monongahela ;  on  the  southwest,  ihi-  (.ircen- 
bricr,  a  branch  of  the  Kanawha.  5.  The  elevated  region,  (3,000  feet,) 
aituatod  mainly  in  North  Carolina,  but  extendiug  into  S.  W.  Virginia, 
the  northern  parts  of  South  Carolina  and  Geoi'gia,  and  the  eastern 
portion  of  Teinicsseo  {mean  lat.  30°,  mean  Ion.  820)  .  frum  ^i,ich 
rivers  radiate  from  the  eiist  to  the  northwest  through  three  (]uartcrs 
of  a  circle.  From  the  east  and  «oulh  it  throws  off  the  Roanoko,  Cape 
Fear,  Gudkin,  the  tributaries  of  the  Santee,  and  the  Snvannjih.  On 
!ts  west  side  originate  the  Kanawha,  Bi)i  Sandy,  Kentucky,  (\iniher- 
land,  Tennessee,  Cliattnhoochio  and  Alal>umn.  Rising  in  the  outlincx 
and  hill  liuids  on  the  east  side,  we  have  the  I'l'dcoamrAltamana;  on 
the  west,  or  valiey  side,  tlie  Guyan<lotte,  Licking,  and  (Jreen. — FroTn 
these  seventeen  uydrLigniphicul  centres  proceed  nearly  all  the  rivers 
of  North  Anieiica. 

The  iiiterior  of  the  vnlloy  Is  traversed  by  a  dfep,  winding  depreo. 
■ion,  extending  from  the  Mexican  Gulf  to  Hudson's  Bay.  From  either 
ddc  of  this  trough  ariws  an  inclined  plane,  each  growing  more  ele- 
▼sto'lns  it  u]i)irouches  its  mountain  boundary.  Iluit  on  the  east  is 
eon?^deral)ty  smaller  than  the  western.  Tlie  Missisbippi  traverses 
this  tri.ngh,  or  axis,  from  the  (4nlf  to  St.  Peter's  River  (lat  44''  52'), 
whence  it  fi.>llows  the  course  of  tliat  stream  to  Dig  Stone  l^ke,  passi-s 
thence  through  Like  Traverse  and  along  Swan  Creek  and  Red  River 
to  Lake  WiintiiH'g,  and  theiiiH>  along  Nel«on  River  to  Hudson's  Bay, 

5 lot.  r>T°).  llie  axis  is  synclivnl,  that  is,  it  has  a  dip  in  two  dillen.>rit 
lirections,  to  the  south  and  to  the  north.  Its  culminating  point  is 
Ibc  Emull  and  narrow  tract,  (three  miles  wide,)  siluute  belwtvn  the 
lakes  llig  Stimc  and  Traverse,  the  elevation  of  which  is  about  JI7& 
feet.  From  IJig  Stcne  Lake  the  axis  declines  to  the  Mexie.-in  Ijulf  at 
the  rate  of  twelve  inches  for  every  minute  of  latitude.  From  Lake 
Traverse  it  dips  northward  but  slightly  until  it  reaches  Lake  'Winni- 
peg, (elevation  750  feet,)  whence  it  fiilU  jirecipitously  to  lludstrn's 
Bay.  The  line  of  eulrnination  crossing  the  synclinal  axis  between 
Big  Stone  and  Traverse  Lakes,  extcnda  to  the  Rocky  Ifoimlains  on 
the  west,  (lat.  48°,)  and  on  the  east  to  Lake  Superior,  which  is  set, 
■oto  speak,  in  its  eastern  extremity. 
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From  the  region  west  of  Lake  Superior  a  new  culminating  ridge 
begins,  running  about  southeast,  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  last 
mentioned,  around  the  head  of  I-Ake  Michigan,  until  it  reaches  lat.  41^, 
whence  it  proceeds  northeast  to  the  northern  sources  of  the  Alleghany, 
(lat.  42°  15',  Ion.  78°  30',)  in  New- York.  From  the  northern  side 
of  this  ridge  the  waters  are  poured  partly  into  Hudson's  Bay  by 
the  Red  River,  but  mostly  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  by  the  river 
St.  Louis,  the  lake  chain,  and  their  aqueduct,  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 
The  waters  running  from  its  southern  side  are  discharged  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  To  this  culminating  ridge  there  is  ft 
corresponding  synclinal  axis,  which  extends  from  I^ke  Superior  along 
the  lake  cliain  and  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  gulf  of  that  name,  some- 
what at  right  angles  to  the  axis  alreiidy  described.  The  two  axes  once 
had  extensive  water  communication,  especially  by  the  river  Illinois, 
along  which  canoes  have  passed  in  high  water  from  one  trough  to  the 
other.  Thus  we  have  formed  by  tlie  axes,  culminating  ridges  and 
mountains  which  have  been  described,  three  distinct  hydrographical 
basins.  Tlie  first,  constituting  one-third  of  the  whole,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  culminating  ridges  already  spoken  of,  on  the  west 
by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  east  by  the  Alleghanies,  (Appalo- 
chian  mountains,)  and  on  the  south  by  the.Gulf  of  Mexico,  into  which 
all  its  superfluous  waters  are  discharged.  It  is  usually  known  as  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississipjn;  but  as  that  river  does  not  drain  the  whole 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  basin,  (viz :  Texas  Eastern  Mexico,  East 
Mississippi,  South  Alabama,  West  Georgia,  West  Florida,)it  may  be 
more  appropriately  called  the  Southern  or  Mexican  Basin.  The  second 
basin  receives  the  name  St.  Lawrence^  because  that  river  conveys  all  its 
waters  to  the  ocean.  The  third  is  the  Hudson  Basin^  extending  some 
twenty  degrees  in  latitude,  and  lying  bftwecn  70^  and  11 5^  of  west 
longitude.  A  fourth  basin,  whose  water-sheds  have  not  yet  been 
fully  des<Tibcd,  includes  the  whole  northern  sea-coast  from  Haflin^s 
Bav  to  the  Rockv  Mountains,  and  is  denominated  the  Polar  Basin.  Of 
these  four  hydrographical  biisins,  into  which  the  interior  valley  is  divi- 
ded, the  first,  or  southern,  is,  on  many  accounts,  the  most  interesting. 

The  geological  character  of  the  valley  is  striking.  The  soil,  or 
earthy  covering  of  the  country,  is  composed  naturally  of  the  disinte- 
grated and  decomposed  subjacent  rocks,  and  would  always  be  such  in 
the  main,  were  the  decomposed  materials  kept  in  the  place  where 
they  are  formed.  This,  however,  cannot  be  ;  for  the  rains  are  con- 
stantly washing  down  this  substance,  alluvion,  as  it  is  called,  from 
the  hills  into  the  valleys,  whence  it  is  borne  along  by  streams,  and 
gradually  deposited  in  beds,  f(.>rming  alluvial  grounds  or  bottom 
lands.  Owing  to  tlui  necessary  mixture  of  materials  of  a  vastly  diHTer- 
ent  mineralogical  and  organic  composition,  these  alluvial  grounds  form 
an  extremely  complicated  system.  The  system  is,  moreover,  so  ex- 
tensive, on  account  of  the  vast  number  of  agencies  at  work  in  its 
formation,  that  every  part  of  the  valley  may  be  traversed  from  north 
to  south,  or  from  sea  to  sea,  without  leaving  them,  except  to  cross  the 
streams  by  which  they  have  been  deposited. 

In  the  rear  of  these  alluvial  bottoms  are  found,  along  many  rivers, 
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higher  deposits  of  transporteil  materials  of  leas  extent  than  the  bottom 
lands,  but  evidently  made  by  rivers  much  deeper  and  brondur  tlian 
any  now  existing.  Closely  related  to  these  formations  are  the  de- 
posits on  the  ceiiGral  surface  of  tho  country,  whiuh  extend  from  the 
•eaofthe  south  to  an  citation  of  1,300  feet  on  the  mountain  slopes 
and  higher  parts  of  the  valley  plain.  They  vary  in  depth  from  a  few 
feet  to  100  or  more,  and  are  composed  of  water-worn  materials  unde- 
luably  broufjht  down  from  the  north.  Hiese  deposits  arc  known  as 
dUuehn,  drift,  or  post-ferti.iry.  Co-extensive  with  them  are  found 
iromense  bowlders  of  granite  and  other  primitive  rocks  lying  at  great 
distances  from  their  parent  strata,  which  were  most  probably  trans- 
ported, at  a  remote  period,  from  the  north,  while  imbedded  in  blocks 
of  floating  ice. 

A  farther  description  of  the  geological  character  of  the  valley  can 
best  lie  given  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Drake  himself;  "We  must  now 
penetrate  the  loose,  upper  C4>verings,  and  briefly  indicate  the  nature 
of  tho  strata  below.  In  doing  this,  if  we  begin,  as  in  the  study  of  our 
physical  geography,  at  the  (Julf  of  Mexico,  and  proceed  up  tho  valley, 
along  its  synclinal  axis,  we  sliall  fnid  that  different  rocks  successively 
crop  out,  each  to  constitute  (he  surface  for  a  pertain  space,  and  thon 
to  be  succeeded  by  a  deeper,  which  has  emerged  from  beneath  it. 
We  shall  also  find  that  we  pass  progressively  from  the  very  newest 
to  the  oldest;  though  all  the  formations  which  lie  between  those  ex- 
tremes, in  all  countries,  may  not  be  met  with.  Thus,  around  the 
<xiitf  iif  Mexico,  we  begin  on  bi'oad  tin<t  deep  alluvial  deposit:^ ;  then 
risw  on  diluvial  or  pfwt-tertiary,  lunl  then  i-n  tei-tiary.  To  tln'sc,  in 
WHilhAm  Alabama  and  Mis«»!<ip[ii,  «nccf.iMls  a  cretiiei-oiis  di-jmsit.  ex- 
tending into  west  Teimcssce,  followed  by  rin;  coal  furniiuicms  of  llli- 
noiit  and  Missouri ;  then,  advancing,  we  arrive  in  nurllu'ru  [IJimiis  and 
Wwpiiisin,  upon  the  Devonian  slialiw  and  sandstones  which  underlie 
the  coal  liasin ;  Hii-n.  ui«>n  the  silurinn  or  trnnsitiim  limi-sroncs, 
samlstonM  and  slates ;  and  lastly,  upim  grnriitc  and  other  primitive 
rocks,  which  stri'tch  northerly  fri.ni  I-!ike  Superior  to  the  Polar  Sea. 
To  th>.>  eaxt  and  west  of  tiii^  litie  sup|>osed  to  liflve  Iwen  ti'avcled  over, 
most  of  these  formatinris  sprt'ad  ciut  with  gresit  regularity  and  nmpli- 
tudi'.  Thus,  there  is  a  gc>..l<igical.  not  less  than  a  geographical,  unity 
in  the  Interior  Valley.  -N..t  the  unity  ..fa  single  forniatiun,  existing 
cvcrywlwrc,  Init  the  unity  <if  inic.  '•vsteiii  nf  f.irniiilions,  deposited  on 
■  walciif  vastextrnt.  ai'id  sul.si-ijur>ntly  sulijected  to  the  Siiinc  inllu- 
enctH.  whi'th.T  cmsiTvative  or  dcstnietive.  In  n.)  other  ci.nntry, 
o*-er  an  cjual  area,  is  tlie  gc'il"gieii!  slrnelure  so  sini|ile  and  unitiirin  ; 
in  no  "tlier  does  il  so  deci'li'dly'e.msiitule  tlic  wIicjIc  iulo  one  n.itupiil 
regiiiu. 

*■  It  in  an  obvious  truth,  that  these  formations  have  nndergnne  but 
few  disruptions  from  any  forci^  acting  licneath.  The  O/ark  Hills,  of 
primitive  rock,  in  Arkansas  ojid  Missouri,  have,  it  is  true,  been  pushed 
vp  thniugh  the  secondary ;  and.  in  the  former  state,  there  are  some 
Totciiiiic  appcAranci-R,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  fmd  the  hot  springs  of 
Washitfi;  still  further,  the  great  earthquakes  of  Iflll  had  their  focus 
in  the  nme  quarter.  But  the  whole  region  is  of  insignificant  extent, 
20  vou  L 
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compared  with  the  entire  valley,  which  elsewhere  shows  scarcely  a 
vestige  of  volcanic  action.  If,  however,  the  roirk  formations  of  the 
interior  of  the  continent  still  lie  in  tht-ir  original  position,  all  tluit 
were  deposited  are  not  here  now.  Our  best  geologists  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  much  has  been  washed  awav  ;  that  vast  subma- 
fine  currents  have  swept  the  continent  from  north  to  south ;  scooped 
out  or  steepened  the  valley  by  cutting  down  its  strata;  produced  the 
general  levelness  of  its  surface,  and  iinaliy  left  upon  it  the  primitive 
bowlders  and  other  drift  or  post-tertiary  deposits  which  have  been 
described." 

The  Southkrn  IIydrographical  Basin. — Our  limits  preclude  us 
from  giving  more  than  a  very  brief  skeleton  of  this  portion  of  Dr, 
Drake's  book.  The  amount  of  information  on  the  various  topics 
discussed,  which  he  has  accumulated  from  numerous  sources  as  well 
as  [)ersonal  observation,  and  his  generally  logical  deductions  from  a 
generalization  of  the  stime,  impart  to  this  division  of  his  work  a  pecu- 
liar value.  The  nature  of  the  subject  first  leads  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  position  of  which,  its  depth,  currents, 
temperature,  tides,  inundations  and  coasts,  are  successively  treated. 
Next  comes  the  special  top<jgraphy  of  the  Mexican  coasts,  of  which 
we  should  like,  had  we  room,  to  present  a  short  sketch,  especially  of 
that  elaborate  part  relating  to  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi  and  its 
neighboring  localities.  Above  its  delta,  as  high  up  as  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri,  there  lies  on  each  side  of  the  Mississippi  a  series  of 
low  alluvial  lands,  which  are  divided  into  four  distinct  bottoms  :  the 
Tensas,  the  Yazoo,  the  St.  Francis,  and  the  American.  Above  the 
last  conmiences  the  region  described  as  the  Upper  Mississippi.  The 
St.  Francis  bottom  is  terminated  about  thirty  miles  above  Cairo  by 
approaching  rocky  highlands.  Tlie  alluvial  region  below  is  the  most 
extensive  of  the  kind  in  America,  having  an  area  of  about  20,000 
square  miles.  It  extends  from  north  to  south,  in  a  straight  line,  a  dis- 
tance of  400  miles,  but  more  than  900,  reckoning  by  the  course  of 
the  river.  The  major  part  of  these  bottom  lands  are  subject  to  an- 
nual overflows,  from  which,  however,  they  may  be,  and  at  some  future 
time  will  be,  reclaimed,  by  the  intelligont  application  of  scientific 
principles. 

Of  the  country  lying  between  the  Mississi[»pi  and  the  Kocky 
Mountains,  not  much,  comparatively,  is  known,  and  the  larger  part 
of  it  is  still  a  wilderness.  It  possesses,  however,  not  a  few  claims  to 
the  attention  of  the  naturalist,  and  is  destined,  in  the  coui-se  of  time, 
to  exercise  a  weighty  influence  upon  the  aflaii*s  of  this  republic. 

A  portion  of  East  Louisiana,  all  Mississippi,  nearly  the  whole  of 
Alabama  and  West  Florida,  and  West  Georgia,  Iving  cast  of  the 
Mississippi  and  south  of  the  Ohio  basin,  constitute  another  region  of 
peculiar  geological  and  hydrograj)hical  character.  Its  northeast  por- 
tion, containhig  the  extreme  outlines  of  the  Appalachian  mountain 
range,  is  mountainous  or  hilly.  The  mountains  in  Georgia  and  E^ist 
Alabama  are  composed  of  primitive  rocks;  those  fiirther  west,  of  the 
older  secondary  limestones,  and  of  sandstones  and  shales  belonging 
to  the  coal  formations.     Coal  appears  ou  the  surface  at  certaiu  points 
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of  the  Black  Warrior  and  the  Catawba.  South  and  we^t  of  theae 
occurs  the  most  extensive  crotucoous  formation  yet  discovered  in 
North  America.  In  the  north  this  formation  Ls  hilly ;  to  the  south 
Appear  frei|ucnt  and  oxtonsivc  plains,  'i'lie  rivers  of  this  part  of  the 
region  ftre  subject  to  inundation.  South  of  the  cretaceous  lormations 
Are  tertiary,  post'tcrtiary,  diluvial  and  alluvial  deposit!*,  which  reach 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Those  deposits  arc  oven  less  consolidated 
than  the  cretaceous,  which  latter  arc  fj'Ltblc  in  texture,  of  inisocl- 
laneous  coinjiosition,  and  contain  organic  remains. 

Another,  and,  in  many  respects,  tlic  most  important  hydrographical 
re^n  of  the  southern  third  of  the  valley,  is  what  is  felicitously  called 
the  Ohio  Hanin.  Tlic  central  states  of  this  basin  arc  Kentucky  aod 
Ohio,  which,  however,  do  not  lie  wlmlly  within  it.  It  includes,  also, 
the  most  of  Tennessee,  the  north  end  of  Alabama,  the  N.  W.  comer 
of  Alabama,  the  west  of  North  Carolina,  western  Vir^jjija,  the  west 
of  Pennsylvania,  part  of  the  S,  W.  corner  of  New- York,  Indiana, 
and  half  of  Illinois.  Its  elevation,  not  reckoning  mountains,  ia  more 
than  double  (TOO  to  1,000  feet)  that  of  the  regions  atrcudy  described. 
Some  of  its  mountains  rise  from  2,SO0  to  5,000  feet.  South  of  the 
Ohio  the  surface  is  ridgy,  and  to  the  east  mountainous.  In  tlie  north- 
weat  are  tracts  of  level  laud  resembling,  in  some  respects,  the  plains 
of  Alabama.  Near  the  mouths  of  the  Ohio  and  'J'uiuicssce  arc  tijund 
cretaceous  deposits,  similar  to  tliosc  of  the  last  dc^ribud  region. 
Everywhere  else,  at  tlic  surfu(.-e,  the  geological  formations  are  older. 
Id  the  weat,  south,  and  east  of  tlie  region,  arc  cxtt-nsivo  coal  deposits, 
aad  their  accompanying  sundsbincs,  shales  and  limestone.  Devonian 
■ondstoncs  and  shales,  of  an  older  date,  and  also  sihiriait  limestone, 
still  older,  exhibit  themwlvcH  in  the  central  }iart.  Uliesc  rocks  arc 
hardened,  and  the  streams  cultinn  through  tliem  (low  in  narrow  ruvincH, 
eiccpt  anicHig  the  deep  and  extensive  diluviiU  deposits  uf  Ohio,  In- 
diana  and  lllimiis.  The  vvatcrs  of  this  are  c"nvevi'd  to  the  Mississippi 
by  theOhio.  This  latter  river  runs  Hlugirislily  uud  in  a  witlc eliunuel, 
from  the  mouth  of  tlie  Tennessee  to  its  own.  Above  the  Tennessee, 
as  far  up  as  the  mountains,  its  hanks  arc  iikore  elevated,  two  terrn<;ea 
of  earlli  being  freipiently  seen,  and  sometimes  three,  'llic  hiwcst 
botlDmii  arc  ur^illiuicous,  with  a  deep  soil,  llie  second  and  third 
terraces  consist  of  bowlders,  peiible^^.  gravel  and  s-ind,  over  wliieh  is 
%  stratum  of  loam,  aliove  wbieli  aijiiin  is  spread  u  tlnn  layer  of  soil. 
The  bowlders  are  I'omposcd  of  tVuKroents  ot'every  kind  of  rock  yet  dis- 
covered cast,  northeast,  and  n^itb  "f  (he  Ohio;  and  they  grow 
larger  as  one  ascends  northward.  Organic  reuiains  are  found  in  all 
thne  terraces,  imiMMldeil  in  a  leiiai-iniis  blue  clay,  liai'k  of  the  ter- 
races, at  an  average  distance  of  one  mile  from  the  river,  a  line  of  hills, 
about  400  feet  high,  runs  |.arallel  with  the  stream  fur  000  miles, 
where  they  join  the  out-crops  of  the  Appulaelnaii  coal  (linnation. 

The  remainder  of  the  Southern  Dasin  is  a  narrow  belt  of  land, 
extending  lO''  of  latitude  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  Its  southern  half  lies  in  Illinois;  its  northern, 
m  Wisconsin.  The  general  aspect  of  the  region  is  rolling,  but  prairies 
abound  in  ftll  parts.     The  southern  purljou  has  an  elevation  of  about 
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800  feet ;  the  northern  reaches  a  height  of  from  1,500  to  1,800  feet. 
In  the  south  is  the  Illinois  coal  formation ;  towards  the  north  the 
older  rocks  appear,  and  finally  the  primitive  strata  near  the  sources 
of  the  Mississippi. 

The  remaining  three  great  hydrographical  basins  of  the  Interior 
Valley  are  quite  different  in  their  configuration  and  general  character 
from  that  of  which  we  have  just  given  an  imperfect,  yet,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  a  correct  outline.  ITiese  three,  want  of  space  compels  us  to 
pass  in  silence. 

Climate  of  the  Valley. — ^The  axis  of  the  valley  runs  nearly  in  the 
same  meridian  from  the  torrid  to  the  frigid  zone ;  and,  therefore,  it 
presents  every  modification  which  is  the*,  effect  of  the  sun's  rays  in 
various  latitudes.  But,  though  that  luminary  is  the  prime  cause  of 
all  climatic  phenomena,  its  influence  is  not  always  immediately 
asserted.  Acting  on  continents  and  soas,  it  imparts  heat  to  the  atmos- 
phere in  very  unequal  degrees,  affecting  its  statical  equilibrium,  and 
thereby  producing  winds  which  in  their  turn  re-act  upon  the  temper- 
ature of  the  atmosphere.  Climate  is  affected  by  the  proportion  of 
watery  surface  existing  in  a  country ;  for  this  vapor  is  gene- 
rated and  absorbed  by  the  air,  which,  of  course,  becomes  damper  in 
consequence.  Now,  in  the  Southern  Basin,  the  neighborhood  of  the 
gulf  and  the  delta  and  trough  of  the  Mississippi  are  almost  the  only 
portions  of  the  surface  constantly,  or  occasionally,  covered  with 
water.  Except  in  these  portions,  then,  the  surface  of  the  region  is 
but  little  productive  of  vapor.  The  contrary  is  the  fact  with  regard 
to  the  St.  Fiawrence  l]asin,  which  abounds  in  lakes,  as  do  also  the 
basins  situate  farther  to  the  north.  Forests,  by  intercepting  the  sun's 
rays,  reUird  the  h(;ating  of  the  earth's  surface  by  day,  and  at  night 
diminish  the  radiation  of  heat.  They  lessen,  too,  the  velocity  of 
winds.  They  possess,  therefore,  a  decided  climatic  influence.  The 
eastern  side  of  the  Southern  Basin  is  much  better  furnished  with 
forests  tiian  the  western,  which  abounds  in  prairies,  llie  St.  Law- 
rence Basin  is  generally  wooded ;  the  other  two  have  small  trees 
with  a  limited  foliage. 

Mountauis,  again,  l>y  giving  direction  to  some  winds,  modifying 
some,  an<l  cutting  ofl*  others,  exercise  an  important  influence  on  cli- 
mate. Thus,  the  Appalachian  chain  gives  their  course  to  certain 
winds  ;  and,  wiien  an  easterly  breeze  prevails,  reduces  its  tempera- 
ture and  condenses  its  moisture.  Hence,  in  the  centre  of  the  valley, 
a  southeast  wind  is  always  colder  than  one  from  the  southwest.  The 
mountains  on  the  west,  however,  have  even  a  more  direct  influence 
on  the  climate  of  the  valley.  In  the  extreme  south  the  winds  of  the 
Pacilic  find  a  passage  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  thence,  modified  of  course,  into  the  interior  of  the  val- 
ley. Above  the  isthmus,  however,  up  to  the  Polar  Sea,  the  elevated 
Rocky  Mountain  ciiain  shuts  off  almost  entirely  the  winds  of  the 
Pacific.  But  the  difference  of  level  between  these  mountains  and 
the  extensive  inclined  plane  running  from  their  eastern  side  to  the 
trough  of  the  Mississippi,  oflcn  causes  the  descent  of  the  cold  air  from 
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the  former,  as   temporary  winds;    and  ihen   the  originally  warm 
breezes  of  the  Pacific  come  to  us  dej)rlved,  in  a  great  measure,  of 
their  caloric  and  their  vapor. 

On  the  south  of  the  valley,  running  up  into  it  as  high  as  the  lati- 
tude of  30^,  there  is  situated  a  large  body  of  warm  water,  from  the 
surface  of  whieh  j)roceed  those  hot  and  moist  winds  from  the  south 
which  traverse  the  interior  country.  The  southwest  winds,  which 
come  from  the  mountain  regions  west  of  the  gulf,  are  colder  and  less 
humid.  On  the  nortli,  the  valley  is  subtended  l)y  Hudson's  ]\ny  and 
the  Polar  Sea.  Within  the  latter  lies  the  pole  of  cold,  or  point  at 
which  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  least.  No  south  or  south- 
west wind  can  reach  this  region  without  traversing  the  snow-covered 
summit  of  the  Koeky  Mountains.  Hence,  in  part,  its  low  temi)^^- 
ture.  The  winds  coming  from  this  region  arr  always  cold ;  but  they 
do  not  blow  as  fretjueutly  as  those  from  the  south.  F^yiug,  as  it  does, 
between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Polar  Sea,  the  one  very  warm 
And  the  other  very  cold,  the  valley  must  always  be  subject  to  ex- 
treme changes  of  temperature. 

Dr.  Drake  has  compiled  a  number  of  highly  valuable  tables,  illus- 
trative of  the  tempcirature  (^'dilFerent  places  in  the  valley.  Wc  ttm 
only  give  a  part  of  the  one  registering 
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pheric  pressure  indicated  by  the  barometer,  fur  five  years,  at  the 
following  named  cities,  are  these;  M<nitreal,  *2J>.J^S()  inches;  St. 
Louis,  21).:)TS;  Cincinnati,  5>1>.4:U;  Hudson,  (N.  Y..) 'il^rM^J ;  To- 
ronto, 2J>-487.  The  extnune  annual  rang<*s  of  the  ]>aronn't<'r  and 
the  thermometer  bi'ar  always  the  same  ratio  to  each  other,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  subjoined  tabular  view : 
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The  winds  of  the  valley  exercise  an  important  infliienco  on  itft 
climate.  In  changing  they  follow  usually  a  regular  order,  veering 
from  the  left  to  the  right,  the  face  of  the  observer  being  turned  to 
the  north  or  to  the  south.  Their  relative  prevalence  for  the  entire 
valley,  beginning  with  the  least  frequent,  is,  east,  west,  north,  south* 
Instead,  however,  of  blowing  direct  from  the  cardinal  points,  they 
conimonly  come  from  between  two  that  are  adjacent;  and  thus 
their  relative  frequency  is,  reckoning  as  before,  southeast,  south- 
west, northwest,  northeast.  In  the  whole  valley  western  breezes 
prevail  over  eastern  in  the  ratio  of  57  to  43  ;  northern  over  southertt 
in  the  ratio  of  54  to  40. 

Plants  and  Animals. — On  the  west  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  in  a 
low  latitude,  we  observe  a  striking  difference  in  the  nature  of  the 
plants  of  the  country  as  we  ascend  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  moun- 
tains beyond?  At  first  the  productions  of  a  tropical  climate  abound ; 
but  soon  only  those  of  the  temperate  zone  are  discoverable,  and 
in  places  only  the  plants  indigenous  to  high  northern  latitudes.  In 
a  few  hours  the  whole  natural  scale  of  vegetation  is  ranged  from 
the  heliconias  and  the  banana,  to  the  resinous  and  stunted  parenchyma. 
Around  the  northern  curve  of  the  same  gulf,  we  have,  mingled  with 
deciduous  trees  and  plants,  the  long-leaved  pine,  the  live  oak,  cy- 
press, magnolin,  and  sweet  gum.  In  the  middle  latitudes  of  the 
valley,  (36^— 4*^^)  is  found  the  greatest  variety  of  forest  trees.  But 
here,  the  trees  are  all  deciduous,  the  evergreens  having  disappeared. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  several  kinds  of  oak,  the  ash, 
walnut,  hickory,  dogwood,  elm,  beech,  maple,  yellow  poplar,  and 
cotton  tree.  In  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  region  the  pine  is  abun- 
dant. The  forests  of  these  latitudes  extend  to  the  further  coast  of 
Lake  Superior,  excej)t  certain  species  which  will  not  flourish  so  high 
north.  In  the  northern  regions,  trees  of  the  temperate  zones  are 
found  intermingled  with  those  that  are  peculiar  to  a  colder  climate. 
Most  of  these  species  are  evergreens  ;  and  they  nearly  cease  to  ap- 
pear before  we  reach  the  polar  circle,  beyond  which  all  vegetation  is 
very  scarce  and  stunted.  Yet,  willows,  like  those  of  the  Mississippi, 
grow  on  the  banks  and  at  the  very  luouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River. 
Of  the  cultivated  plants  belonging  to  the  valley,  we  may  mention,  in 
parti(Milnr,  the  hauona^  which  flourishes  on  the  tierra^  caliontes  of 
^Mexico  ;  rojrce,  raised,  as  yet,  only  in  Cuba ;  the  oram/e  frfe,  growing 
up  to  hit.  80*^ ;  svijar-cane^  limited  to  the  country  south  of  the  31sfc 
parallel ;  r/Vr,  produced  as  far  up  as  30^  30' ;  the /r'^  tree^  reaching 
to  lat.  33^  ;  ([w  jwach^  growing  as  high  as  43^;  cotton^  whose  limits 
are  the  same  as  those  of  rice;  maize,  (Indian  corn,)  of  which  three 
crops  a  year  can  be  raised  in  the  tro|)ics,  successfully  cultivated  as 
far  as  lat.  49^;  the  street  potato,  reaching  to  the  41st  parallel ;  the 
Irish  potato,  wliicii,  in  lat.  43^  and  41^  attains  its  highest  perfection  ; 
wheat,  most  perfect  in  lat.  43^,  but  raised  as  far  up  as  the  COth  par- 
allel ;  and,  lastly,  the  apple,  which  does  not  succeed  well  below 
lat.  33*^,  but  improves  as  we  advance  north  to  the  existing  limits  of 
cultivation. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  quadrupeds  belonging  to  the  valley 
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nu^  across  the  continent  from  north  to  south.  Contrary  to  the  anal- 
ogy of  the  vegetttblo  kingdom,  the  larger  nnimats  are  found  in 
the  colder  region,  lliis  ia  especially  true  of  iho  marine  mammalia. 
This  provision  of  nature  is  just  fitted  to  the  circumBtnneea  of  man 
in  the  two  extremities  of  the  valley ;  for,  in  the  north,  he  draws,  or 
should  deriw  his  sustenance,  in  harmony  with  the  hygienic  principles, 
mainly  from  the  animal  kingdom  ;  in  the  south,  chiefly  from  the  vege- 
table. 0(  the  iiuodrupetls  which  arc  found  throughout  the  valley, 
may  be  mentiuni'd  the  lihtck  bear,  the  grizzly  hciir,  (ranging  the 
Bocky  Mounbiiiis,)  the  ran-oon,  badger,  wciisel,  mink,  otter,  wolf, 
fi«!,  (red,  switl,  gray,  not  the  arctic,)  panther,  opossum,  bcftver, 
mountain  goat  otul  mountain  sheep,  (Ifocky  Mountain,)  and  the  ante- 
lope, Pc<.-uliiir  to  thi*  north  are  the  white  i'olar  bear,  coming  no 
further  south  than  lat.  55°  ;  (he  elk,  the  moose,  (seen  as  low  as  54°,) 
the  reindeer,  and  the  musk  <ix.  Confined  to  the  more  southern  por- 
tion  are  the  monkey,  (2tl°,)  prairie-dog,  gpay-si^uirrcl,  reaching,  how- 
ecer,  to  tlie  lakes,  rabbit  or  hare,  reaching,  however,  to  the  limits  of 
the  northern  woods,  cmimim  deer,  (to  Lake  Superior,)  and  the  but 
tUo,  (but  found  iis  higli  as  (i2°.) 

The  birds  uf  iho  valley  are  mostly  migmtory,  moving  southward 
in  tlie  autunm  and  iiorthward  in  the  spring.  Of  those  ranging  over 
tbe  widest  extent  we  luiiy  particularize  the  wild  goose,  wild  pigeon, 
great  heron,  purjtle  martin,  ox-bird,  woodcock,  rail,  and  the  coot. 
Ainring  the  other  iiirds,  siii[ie  of  them  ranging  over  a  wide  extent  of 
territory,  are  itic  turtkMii>ve,  moeking-hird,  king-fisher,  i|uail,  (par- 
tridge.)'bluiMiird,  Imniniiiig-liird,  and  tli<'  me(id.iw-lark,  lliu  purple- 
grakle  belongs  espeeially  to  I.imisiana,  Ihniigli  found,  in  summer,  on 
the  northern  lakes.  The  paroiinct  belongs  to  the  south  ;  the  wild 
turkey  to  the  middle  latitudes. 

Beptiica  and  amplnliiiin<i  nnimiiis  apperl.iin  especially  to  the  south. 
It  is  the  rcgixn  of  venonmus  snakes,  and  of  the  alligator.  Fishes  are 
more  numerous  ami  more  valuable  as  food,  in  the  north.  The  mus- 
ijuitu,  once  tlidught  tn  be  eoiilined  to  the  south,  is  said  to  annoy  voy- 
ageurs  on  the  Maekennie  iiiver  to  its  very  month. 

ijf  domestic  animals,  the  hog  flourishes  throughout  tlie  valley. 
The  rnule  does  well  in  the  south;  lint  the  horse,  coming  frtnn  the  north, 
Itks  lo  undergo  iicelimuliun.  Horses  bred  around  the  gulf,  or  found  wild 
in  the  southern  prairies,  arc  small  Imt  luirdy,  'Hie  wool  of  the  sheep 
degenerates  in  tin  ".uilh.  asdoalso  the  mijk  and  flesh  of  tlic  cow. 

I'uPU-LA-nos. — Til.'  inli:iliit;uits  i>f  the  hiteri.ir  Valley  are  divided 
in^J  fitur  di^^timt  viirli'iii's  ■.  iliu  ("aiicasiim,  the  Afrii'iin,  the  Niirth 
AmeriefOl  lii.li:ui,  ami  the  Mi.unoliiir.  (If  these,  the  lirst  is,  and  will 
always  lie,  (he  im.^t  imiii.Ti.u-;  and  civili/ed.  'lli.'y  reside  in  large 
nimi)>ers,  espeeiallv  on  ilu-  <a-!tern  side  of  the  Mississippi,  from  the 
milfUi  lat.  47°;  :i'ii"ve  whi.rb.t-.  lat.  60°,  their  settlements  are  sparse. 
iTiB  African  variMv.  ebielly  natives,  is  numerous  up  to  lat.  S.1°,  where 
they  begin  to  dfert'ust;.  l.iiitg found  above  Int.  Si>o  almost  wholly  in 
dties,  and  eeasidgaltogelheraisivclat.  44°.  The  Indians  live  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  but  are  sparvc  beyond  lat.  hO°.  The  Esquimaux, 
fiiund  only  in  the  i'olur  margin  of  the  valley,  represent  the  Mon- 
golian variety. 
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The  Caucasians  of  tho  valley  are  destined  to  be,  if  they  are  not 
now,  the  most  mixed  race  which  has  ever  existed.  I1ie  commingling 
of  nations  in  Europe  consequent  upon  the  great  northern  and  eastern 
migratiun  which  overwhelmed  the  Koman  empire,  bears  with  this  no 
oomparison.  Tho  inhabitants  of  the  Atlantic  states,  by  whom  the 
valley  lias  been  mainly  settled,  were  originally  colonists  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  from  Holland,  France,  Get  many  and  Swe- 
den. These  were  descendants  partly  of  the  Irish,  Welch,  Highland 
Scotch,  Norman  and  Low  Dutch  tribes,  ( Celts,)  and  partly  of  English^ 
Lowland  Scotch,  French,  High  Dutch,  Swiss,  Danish,  Swedish  and 
Norwegian  tribes,  {Goths  or  Scythians),  Both  Celts  and  Goths  came 
at  a  remote  period,  from  beyond  the  Black  Sea,  out  of  the  great  north- 
om  Asiatic  officina  gentium.  Coming  to  the  valley  from  the  east 
of  the  Alleghanies,  tho  immigrants  have  become  more  and  more 
mixexl  by  continued  intemiamages.  Add  to  this,  vast  numbers  of 
emigrants  direct  from  Europe  have  been,  especially  of  late  yeara^ 
flocking  m  and  amalgamating  with  the  descendants  of  the  original 
settlers.  They  pour  in  an  almost  unbroken  stream  from  Germany, 
Ireland,  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  Norway  and  Poland,  into  the 
yalley.  Here,  in  a  new  climate,  intermarrying  with  the  people  of 
the  country,  their  physical  wants  abundantly  supplied,  and  under  new 
moral,  social  and  political  relations,  their  previous  habits  will,  in  time, 
be  modified,  and  their  physical  peculiarities  worn  gradually  away, 
until,  at  hist,  their  descendants  will  be  indistinguishable  from  the  mass 
of  the  population.  Here,  in  this  valley,  is  to  be  the  last  develop- 
ment  of  the  human  race.  It  is,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Drake,  "  the 
last  crucible  into  which  living  materials,  in  great  and  diversified 
streams,  can  be  poured  for  amalgamation.  The  double  range  of  moun- 
tains which  separates  it  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  leaves  too  little  space 
for  an  empire  on  the  shores  of  that  sea  ;  and  the  detached  communi- 
ties which  may  there  grow  up,  will  be  but  derivatives  from  the  ho- 
mogeneous millions,  with  which  time  will  people  the  great  region  be- 
tween the  Appalachian  and  Rocky  Mountains,  which  is  thus  destined 
to  present  the  last  and  greatest  development  of  society." 

From  the  very  limited  observations  made  upon  the  comparative 
height  and  weight  of  the  settlers,  it  results  that  the  mean  height  of 
the  English,  Scotch  and  Irish,  is  a  little  greater  than  that  of  the  Ame- 
ricans; that  of  the  Germans,  French,  and  Jews,  is  less.  In  mean 
weight,  the  Germans  reach  the  highest  figures  in  proportion  to  their 
heiglit ;  the  Americans  are  next ;  and  after  them  follow,  in  descending 
order,  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish.  The  mean  height  of  the  whole 
is  5  feet,  7  inches,  8  lines ;  the  mean  weight,  146  lbs.  13  oz. ;  tallest 
measurement,  G  feet  2  inches;  greatest  weight,  192  lbs.  Of  the  na- 
tive Americans,  those  living  in  western  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee, descendants  of  English  and  Irish  ancestors,  are  the  tallest, 
according  to  the  current  popular  opinion,  llie  [>eople  of  the  country, 
who  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  exercise  much  in  the 
open  air,  are,  as  a  whole,  physically  stronger  than  residents  of  the 
cities. 

The  diet  of  the  valley  settlers  is  rich,  varied  and  abundant,  consist- 
ing, however,  almost  always  of  too  much  animal  food  in  proportioo 
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to  the  vegetable,  though  the  latter  is  consumed  in  great  quantities. 
A  Gominon  fault  everywhere,  and  one  that  uught  to  be  reincilied,  is 
bad  cooliing.  Of  the  food,  thus  ill-prepared,  too  much  is  eaten,  and 
too  hastily,  to  the  great  dctrimeut  of  heallh.  Of  liquids  used,  apart 
from  water,  the  most  eomnion  are  milk,  culTee,  tea,  and  alcoholio 
beverages.  The  use  of  the  latter,  however,  is  not  so  prevalent  aa 
fbrmcrly,  and  is  conlincd  more  strictly  to  public  places  and  bur  rooms. 
Heir  ddeteiious  effect  on  the  constitution,  when  employed  as  enn- 
stant  stimuli,  is  undeniable.  Tea  aud  collcc,  though  often  beneficial, 
are  undoubtedly  productive  of  nervous  alfectioDa  and  other  chronio 
diseases.     Of  the  two,  tea  is  least  hurtful. 

Of  water  drunk,  the  dilferent  liinds  are  river,  well,  and  sprinfc, 
astern,  (raiu,)  and  artificial  niuieral.  Though  turbid  and  lilled  with 
oiganic  matter,  in  general,  river  water  seems  not  to  be  insalubrious. 
The  water  of  the  muddiest  stream  on  the  continent  (the  llisiiissippi) 
ii  universally  deemed  healthy,  and  by  some  even  of  medicinal  virtue, 
upenally  in  chronic  ailments  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  Spring  and 
well  water  of  the  sandstone  formations  is  nearly  free  from  mineral 
impregnations,  and  is  healthful.  That  of  the  great  limestone  tract, 
on  the  east  of  the  valley,  abounds  in  salts  of  lime,  ehiefly  ihe  carbo- 
nate, and  is  uudeiiiably  salubrious.  In  the  southern  tci'tiary  and 
cretaceous  deposits,  some  of  the  water  is  good,  but  the  most  is  im- 
pure. Here  is  used,  in  general,  rain  water,  kept  in  ciKterns.  It  is 
purer  than  any  other  kind.  Cisterns,  we  may  remark,  should  not  be 
lined  with  lead,  as  pure  miii  wati;r,  preserved  in  such,  is  liable  to 
acquire  a  poisouous  ijuiility.  If  not  pure,  but  containing  saline  sub- 
■tknees,  no  danger  is  to  be  appri;hendcd.  Artilicial  ininerul  wati-rs, 
made  by  forcing  carbonic  acid  gas  into  s[)ring  or  river  water,  are 
much  used  in  summer  in  our  towns  and  cities,  and,  when  rightly  taken, 
are  considered  healthy. 

Another  article,  used  esteiisivi'ly,  almost  universnlly,  as  a  stimn- 
lant,  is  tobacco,  in  the  Ibrni  of  snuff,  or  in  smoking  or  chewing. 
SnulT-takiiig  is  not  coimtiun,  except  when  used,  as  it  is  in  some  parts 
of  the  S.)uth,  for  niblting  the  teeth,  an  operation  called  "  dijiping," 
Smoking  ami  chewing  an^  on  the  incriasc.  A  majority  emnmenco 
one  or  liolh  these  practices  while  yet  boys,  some  even  as  early  ns 
eight  or  ten  years,  Tlic  uso  of  toluicco  pruduees  a  permanent  moil'i- 
fiCHtion  of  the  nervous  system,  and  Is  demonstrably  unhealthy.  The 
habit,  once  funnel,  however,  becuiries  in  almost  every  instance  in- 
veterati.'.  The  nan-otic  effects  of  tlie  weeil  are  so  sootbiiig,  tliiit  in 
most  the  lovo  of  its  stimiitus  "  waxes  stronger  and  stronger.''  nu-ro 
is  no  juobability  tlwt  any  agencies  now  at  work  will  ever  pei'manent- 
ly  cheek,  much  b^ss  put  a  stop  to  its  eonsumption. 

The  remainder  of  the  Preliminary  View  is  devoted  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  clothing,  lodgings,  1>athing,  habitations,  and  shade  trees, 
tbe  occupations,  pursuits,  exercise,  recreations  and  amusements  of  the 
iuhsbitants  of  tlie  valley.  Kaeh  of  these  sutijects  is  wnsibly  and 
practically  treated;  and,  had  we  space,  we  should  be  pkascil  to 
glance  hastily  at  all.  But  we  have  room  only  for  an  extract  from 
tbe  part  on  amusement,  which  is  so  correct  in  sentiment,  mid  so  ju- 
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dicious  in  expression,  that  wc  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  it,  by  way 
of  conclusion  to  the  present  article  : — 

•»  The  rivalries,  cnres,  and  misfortunes  of  civilized  life,  require  to  be  met 
with  recreations  and  amusements,  to  a  certain  extent  their  true  physiolo- 
gical antidotes.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  in  the  valley  this  is  not 
the  case.  Hence  there  is  no  country  in  which  the  drudgery  and  perplexi- 
ties of  business  are  more  pernicious  to  the  constitution.  The  repugnance 
of  the  more  rational  and  moral  part  of  the  community  to  any  and  all  of 
our  fashionable  amusements,  is  founded  on  their  abuses.  Most  of  them 
run  into  some  form  of  dissipation,  and  become  repulsive  to  persons  of  pare 
moral  taste  ;  while  they  often  prove  injurious  to  the  health  and  morals  of 
those  who  become  devoted  to  them.  This  association  of  sensuality  and  ' 
dissipation  with  several  amusements,  keeps  the  whole  in  discredit,  and  re- 
pels large  classes  of  the  community  from  participation  in  any.  Public 
balls  have  been  abandoned  by  thousands  who  do  not  regard  dancing  as 
wrong,  because  of  the  dissipations  connected  with  them;  our  theatres  are 
abandoned  by  the  moral  portion  of  the  people,  on  account  of  their  licen- 
tiousness and  buffoonery  ;  our  nine-pin  alleys  are  mere  appendages  of 
drinking  houses;  our  evening  parties  are  scenes  of  midniq;ht  gluttony  and 
drinking ;  our  musical  soirees  are  of  feeble  and  limited  interest^  from  a 
prevailing  want  of  relish  for  melody,  and  the  absence  of  a  national  ballad 
music ;  we  are  deficient  in  giilleries  of  painting,  and  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts 
has  not  yet  been  generally  awakened  among  us  ;  our  public  gardens  and 
promenades,  few  in  number,  and  often  in  bad  order,  are  generally  but 
marts  of  intoxicating  drinks;  finally,  to  speak  of  the  Anglo-Americao 
people  of  the  valley,  they  have  but  two  patriotic  festivals  in  the  year,  from 
both  of  which,  many  of  the  wise  and  temperate  have  been  repelled,  by 
the  outbursts  of  vulgar  dissipation  which  so  often  attend  their  celebration. 

**  It  results,  from  all  that  has  been  said,  that  the  wearied  student  and 
careworn  business  man,  night  after  nij;ht,  retire  to  bed  without  having 
their  imagination  and  feelings  diverted  from  the  pursuits  of  the  day,  by  any 
scenes  of  innocent  gayety;  and  thus  their  very  dreams  prey  on  their  ner- 
vous systems,  prevent  the  renovation  which  sleep,  preceded  by  appro- 
priate amusements,  would  naturally  produce,  and  the  rcinvigoration  which 
is  required  to  At  them  for  the  labors  of  the  succeeding  day.'* 
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1.— NEW  MODE  OF  WATER-ROTTING  HEMP, 

[Wc  copy  from  the  Louipville  (Ky.)  Democrat  the  following  letters  on  the 
subject  of  hemp  culture  in  the  United  States.] 

I  take  pleasure  in  communicating  to  the  hemp-jrrowers  of  the  West  the  an- 
nexed paper  from  Mr.  J.  Anderson,  of  I^iouisvilie,  Ky.,  pertaining  to  this  highly 
important  branch  of  our  a/jriculture. 

An  active,  ardent,  intcllijrent  mind,  has  been  devoted  almost  exclusively  to 
this  subject,  in  all  its  various  bearings,  for  the  last  eijjht  years  :  durin^r  which 
time  a  grreat  number  and  variety  of  experiments  have  been  made,  constructing 
and  re-constructing  machinery  of  different  sorts,  and  incurrinp  a  heavy  outlay 
of  money,  not  less  than  twenty- five  thousand  dollars,  in  making  experimentfl 
only.  At  length  he  thinks  he  has  attained  the  object  so  intensely  sought 
for, — the  true  and  right  management  of  hemp,  from  the  cutting  to  its  being  pie- 
parod  for  spinning. 
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In  the  course  of  his  numerous  experiments,  he  has  constructed  a  milling 
machine,  by  which  hemp  iH  softened  and  refined  to  the  requisite  condition  for 
the  manufacture  of  fine  fabrics.  This  machine  he  estimates  verv  highly,  as, 
by  its  use,  common  dew-rotted  hemp  may  bo  cheaply  and  expeditiously  pre- 
pared to  make  fmc  linen. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  his  brake  are  quite  evident  ; 
they  are  very  cheap,  made  mostly  of  cast  iron,  and  of  simple  construction, 
costing  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  A  common  horse-mill  uf  two- 
horse  power  will  be  sufficient,  with  four  hands,  to  clean  a  ton  per  day,  as  Mr. 
A.  informs  me.  This  enables  the  farmer  to  ^ret  his  crop  to  market  in  the  fall, 
instead  of  the  spring,  as  this  brake  will  completely  clean  hemp  in  a  half-rotted 
■tate,  producing  a  much  better  article,  and  increasing  the  yield  sixteen  to 
twenty  per  cent,  in  weight  of  lint. 
%  His  process  of  water-rotting  has  also  the  great  advantage  of  getting  the  crop 
early  to  market.  It  produces  a  very  superior  article,  having  a  ricli,  oily,  lively 
appearance,  from  which  can  bo  miule  as  strong  and  durable  cordage  as  can  be 
made  from  any  hemp  whatever ;  the  durability  is  insured  from  the  fact,  that 
the  albumen  is  effectually  cured  by  the  natural  heat  generated  in  the  mass 
in  bulk. 

The  navy  of  the  United  States  will  probably  consume  eight  hundred  tons  of 
water-rotted  hemp  a  year.  Not  a  half  has.  as  yet,  been  produced  at  home.  All 
this  hemp,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  will  be  manufactured  into  suitable  cord- 
age for  the  navy  of  the  nation,  at  Memphis,  in  Tennessee,  where  the  govern- 
ment has  established,  and  nearly  completed,  the  best  and  most  perfect  rope- 
walk  ever  built. 

The  various  manufactories  and  the  general  commerce  of  the  country  con- 
■umc  more  hemp  than  has  heretofore  been  produced.  An  increased  production 
will  be  required  to  supply  our  wants  ;  and  if  the  quality  is  improved,  as  Mr. 
Anderson  anticipates,  the  quantity  may  be  indetinitely  increa.sed.  Af\er  sup- 
plying ourselves — that  is,  the  national  navy,  manufactories,  and  our  own 
■hipping — we  then  have  the  markets  of  the  world  for  the  surplus. 

I  am  informed  that  good  Russian  lieinp  cannot  be  imported  for  a  less  sum 
than  two  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  per  ton. 

I  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  hemp-growers  to  Mr.  Anderson's  im- 
provements. 

LKWIS  SANDEUS. 

Louisville,  April  3,  1849. 
Mb.  Lewis  S.\nders,  U.  S.  Hemp  Assent. 

Sir  : — Knowincr  your  anxiety  to  further  the  progress  of  the  hemp  interest  of 
the  Western  States,  it  has  t)ocurred  to  me  to  address  a  few  remarks  to  you  on 
that  subject,  derived  from  my  own  experience,  from  a  series  of  experiments  for 
the  past  eiijlit  years. 

Isl.  In  relation  to  the  dew-rotted  hemp.  It  has  been,  and  still  is,  the 
practice  of  heinp-ijrower.i  to  allow  tlieir  hemp  (after  spreading  in  the  fall  of 
the  year)  to  remain  exposed  to  the  ac^tion  of  the  atmosphere  until  a  <lecompo- 
■ition  of  the  fibre  has  pro<rre»sed  ho  f^ir  as  to  enable  them  to  break  it  with  fa- 
cility on  the  hand-brake  ;  the  quality  is  thereby  rendered  unequal,  the  original 
strength  much  impaired,  its  texture  destroye<l.  and  its  weight  much  reduced. 
In  consequence  of  the  undue  exposure  of  this  article  to  the  lilightinif  inthienco 
of  the  atmosphere,  a  deconipoftition  of  the  fibre  has  commenced,  and  its  de> 
stniction  is  arconlingly  hastened,  whenever  exposed  to  ordin.iry  heat  and 
moiNture  ;  hence  its  want  of  durability,  in  comparison  with  w;iter-rotte<l  hemp. 

This  defect  in  the  great  staple  of  the  West  can  be  obviated,  and  will  be,  in 
the  progress  of  time  ;  it  iniglit  be  obviated  at  once  by  pursuing  a  better  and 
more  economical  proeesn  than  tliat  heretofore  observed. 

I-4it  the  hemp  remain  in  the  swath,  on  the  fiebi  where  it  grew  and  was  cut ; 
a  few  rains  will  suffice  to  cure  it  for  the  brake  :  or,  after  sufficient  exposure  to 
the  sun,  it  may  be  stacked  for  fall  spreading  ;  when,  after  a  few  rains,  or  when 
half-rutted,  it  may  be  shocked,  preparatory  to  breaking.     Either  of  these  pro- 


•i  -fA  :*.'.r-xa  xs  the  southern  states. 

;  i>:tc«l  to  by  the  practical  fanner,  in  consequence, 


...•v'tf^ibility  of  breaking  and  cleaning  it.     The  mind 


.> 


..irected  to  the  hand-l)rake,  (when  he  arrives  at  that 

jirt'cted  to  my  improved  roller  hemp  mill,  now  in 

I  ..-  ii.^  I'ity .     By  the  aid  of  this  new  and  simple  machine, 

.     .       ...  H.  :»roken  with  great  rapidity  ;  it  does  not  impair  the 

^.  •     t   ::w  ri'^re.  but  has  a  tendency  to  loosen  the  wood,  by  a 

,    .^     '\  *^Mi  :}ie  wood  is  so  severed,  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  one 

'^.*,    I'  '<'M  p«>urids  per  day,  on  the  hand-brake  ;  either  by  scutch- 

.    ,     .  . .  i;:  >.ivi  !»h;iking.     The  quality  of  the  article  so  produced  it 

^  *   '»,.M   i«  vfc.iTor- rotting  hemp.     The  method  adopted  by  farmers  is  to 

«     ^>  -i*  (•  "•'iii.tiii  immersed  in  water  until  the  glutinous  matter  is  com- 

>*.  *to  .   :  w  coiiJiequence  is, a  considerable  impairing  of  the  strength 

.     :«     .>,«       ( .-  1  vv>iii^«Iete  solution  of  the  gummy  matter  could  not  take  place 

...  V ..     C...I1.I*  i.:v»,  and  tVrmentationis  the  beginning  of  decay.     I  am  aware 

:^.    .     .,,'»..«  :orivd  to  this  alternative  to  enable  them  to  break  and  clean  on 

jv   .^ .  .(<   »...  v»' .  I'ui  hereafter  they  should  produce  a  stronger  and  more  durable 

......v.   v.i^.    iK!i'l»>  n«»i  only  supersede  the  Russian  hemp,  but  become   export- 

^x    .      u   «i»i^'ii»to  all  parts  of  Europe.     To  produce  an  article  of  hemp  suited 
»      V     » ,i4.u.tipii«>u  of  the  Navy  Department,  it  is  only  necessary  to  immerse 
.K    K.iij'   tu   i  poriinl  of  twenty-four  hours,  then  withdraw  the  water,  and  let 
.u    u.i.t>  •viti.iDi  ill  bulk  until  the  generation  of  natural  heat  takes  place  ;    that 
\»..;   V    L^Ai'i^vd  ill  the  course  of  ten  or  twenty  hours  after  a  thorough  impreg- 
.....S.4  t^  I'lo  heat  ;    tlien  inundate  a  second  time,  and  lot  it  remain  until  vou 

..*    -.vjuii*'*!  K»r  its  convenient  removal.     It  may,  after  the  process  of  heating, 
«,....i.'.4   u  i!ii'  M.iler  for  months  without  any  disposition  towards  fermentation; 

k.ui  ^.i.!(i\.  tt   it  iloes  not  ferment  in  the  water,  there  is  no  danger  of  its  doing 

\S  'l:i  I'u-  .4ul  \>(  the  improved  milling  machine,  I  am  sure  that  a  good  hand 

^-...1     ioaii  mH>  pounds  per  day  on  the  hand-brake,  hemp  prepared  as  above. 

'!«.'•,•  ^«>  [Mcpared  iri  remarkable  for  its  weight  and   oily  appearance,  and  just 

t.    ..iu:i-  Lh.it  would  make  the  superintendent  of  the  United  States  rope-walk 

v.»»-.u»      Vinerica  can  beat  the  world." 

I  am,  truly  your  friend, 

JAMES  ANDERSON. 

■4.— TEA  CULTURE  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

w .  ■♦.v-ri^i-d  yesterday  a  visit  from  Mr.  Francis  Bonynoe,  a  gentleman  who 
^..    ..xiu  umrteen  years  in  the  East,  actively  engaired  in  the  cultivation  and 

^. :,  .mo  i»l  Indigo,  Sugar,  Saltpetre.  Tea  and  Collce,  and  whose  present  ob- 

^^,  fc.  ■..»  i>iiuhIuci«  into  the  Southern  States  the  culture  of  the  Tea  Plant,  the 
\i.  .  .V .  I  Hi'.  l>aie  Tree,  (Joftee  Plant,  &c  ,  and  the  Melons  and  vegetables  of 
.i\.  ' ...  'iii!i.'*.  and  to  carry  out  the  manufacture  of  the  Tea  Leaf,  and  also  of 
..^^    I..  I  ,v>  IM  iiii,  and  to  give  a  full  and  fair  trial  to  both  Tea  and  Indigo. 

^(    'ii\\  \vk  lutdriiitf  us  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  Southern  States  are 

.,4.  K  «..  -tNl  (o  I  ho  cultivation  of  Tea  than  those  even  of  China  ;  and  that  Indigo, 

«««.«.%««■•«.  -M  Uii*  by,   formerly  produced  here,  can  be  grown  to  any  extent ; 

.  ,.     t.i.    )u  \'.>i)e«'  riiint,  in  all  probability,  would  tlourish  here  to  great  advan- 

.^,«.   >4.kn..tiiuh  .««  the  soil  and  undulating  nature  of  the  land  would   be  in  iti 

kv   ..  »!..    u-  %vUI  ot  the  latitude  of  this  city  is  not  so  intense  by  thirteen  degrees 

,..     )„.  .-.    \»>  v'.tai  i»t  China.     In  fact,  Mr.  Bonyngk  has  seen  this  plant  grow- 

^  .. .  k.    I  N    UikUidt«  'J?"^  HO',  on  hills  of  from  three  to  five  hundred  feet  in 

»  \  t  .  .k.i.:«,  UM,  ihere  was  an  abundance  of  frost,  snow,  and  hail. 

«,:vii«v  ^iM  u«*l   allow  us  at  present  to  give  further  particulars  on  this 

\-    ^&t.k\\  \4<K,  however,  who  can  be  found  at  the  boarding  house  of 

\        •%«  sxAi.  V<^  TamI  Huy,  has  with  him  the  strongest  testimonials  in  favor  of 

rv>iM  lkM»  Hon.  Ahuott  Lawhence,  our  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St. 

'v\  »:«  l.ttK.  Ksq.,  of  the  Patent  Office  in  Washington,  and  Editor  of 

x    v«  •«   1  Aiiir^i*".*  and  other  gentlemen  alike  distinguished  for  their  po- 
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■ition  in  society,  and  their  literary  anil  scientific  attainments ;  which  he  will 
take  much  pleasure  in  showing  to  those  who  may  feel  desirous  of  becoming 
fully  acquainted  with  the  subject.  We  ourselves  regard  the  introduction  of 
these  plants  into  our  state  as  a  great  desideratum^  and  consequently  call  the 
attention  of  our  planters,  and  such  of  our  citizens  as  may  be  interested  in  the 
matter,  to  the  visit  of  Mr.  Bonynoe  to  our  city. — fCIiarlcston  Courier.) 

3.— PRODUCT  OF  TURPENTINE  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

-  An  able-bodied  man  will  require  for  his  field  about  one  hundred  acres  of  pino 
forest  as  his  crop.  After  the  middle  of  November,  boxing  the  trees  commences. 
Thus,  with  a  long,  narrow  axe,  a  box  or  chop  is  made  in  the  tree  from  three  to 
■ix  inches  from  the  ground,  or  just  above  the  swell  of  the  roots.  The  width  of 
the  box  is  governed  by  the  size  of  the  tree,  but  usually  from  eight  to  sixteen 
inches.  It  is  not  cut  far  inward,  but  .lims  downward  and  to  the  line  separating 
the  sap  and  heart  of  the  tree.  The  rim  of  the  box  is  kept  level,  and  it  is  de- 
siencMl  to  hold  from  one  to  two  quarts — in  smcill  trees  they  do  not  hold  so  much. 
This  boxing  continues  until  the  middle  or  end  of  March,  or  when  the  sap  begins 
to  rise  freely,  and  will  eml>race  about  four  months,  as  the  only  suitable  boxing 
■cason  of  the  year ;  and  he  is  a  good  hand  who  can  in  this  period  cut  his  own 
crop  for  the  coming  year,  though  it  may  be  done.  The  average  number  for  a 
hand  to  cut  in  a  day  is  80  or  90 — a  few  less  in  the  shorter  and  more  in  the 
longer  days  of  that  season.  Here  I  may  remark  that  we  estimate  the  cutting 
of  boxes  at  about  one  dollar  the  a.*re  ;  though  it  may  not  cost  quite  so  much, 
but  nearly  so.  The  most  usual  number  of  boxes  for  a  hand,  as  a  crop,  is  a  thou- 
sand ;  though  they  can  do  well  with  either  more  or  less.  An  acre  averages 
about  one  hundred  boxes  ;  the  larjjer  trees  affording  room  for  three  boxes,  the 
middle  size  for  only  two,  and  the  smaller,  (being  about  9  or  10  inches  in  diame- 
ter.) only  one  box. 

When  the  hundred  acres  arc  thus  boxed,  the  hand  has  his  crop  or  field  in 
preparation  for  the  following  ten  or  fifteen  years.  The  boxes  bring  cut,  the 
next  work  is  corneriiijr,  which  is  often  pcTf«)riued  by  two  strokes  of  the  same 
axe  at  each  confer  of  the  box,  takirifr  out  a  li«;ht  chip;  a  perpendicular  line  of 
about  four  to  six  inches  is  iluis  started  upward  from  each  corner.  This  opera- 
tion is  executed  witli  jxroat  dispati'h,  as  a  hand  will  corner  from  six  to  eiirht 
hundred  in  aday.  With  this  last  work  the  boxes  will  usually  fill  with  tiirpcniine, 
issuinn-  as  well  from  the  coriMTiiiir  as  tVoui  thr  fnco  made  in  ciittiiin;  the  box. 
Tlie  next  thing  to  be?  dotio  is  to  l:iy  off  the  proun<l  in  what  is  called  •'  patience  ;'* 
this  is  d<)ne  bv  staking  it  oil*  in  slraiiiht  narallel  lines,  of  forty  yards  in  width, 
with  visible  and  pretty  permanent  stak«'s  ;  this  is  necessary  to  enable  the  hand 
to  follow  his '*  thniuijh,"  or  row,  re^jularly,  and  miss  no  tree  in  all  his  future 
attenti(m  to  them.  All  this  beinif  done,  «nd  the  boxes  being  lull,  or  nearly  so, 
(but  it  is  proper  to  reinirk  that  the  boxes  are  all  never  full  alik<\  some  trees 
issuing  much  more  and  faster  th;iri  others.)  the  full  ones  indicai(>  the  necessity 
of  **  dipping,"  which  is  done  with  an  Jron  trowel-like  instrument  railed  a  dip- 
per, having  a  socket  to  receive  a  wooden  handle  of  three  or  four  feet.  The 
blade  is  ten  or  twelve  inches  long,  about  six  inches  wide  in  the  middle,  tapering 
to  an  oval  point,  and  tlat  on  both  sides,  with  the  substance  of  about  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  in  thickness  in  the  middle,  declining  to  a  dull  edge  at  the  point  and 
■ides.  This  instrument  in  hand,  and  two  rude  pine  b\ickets  with  bale  or  handle 
to  them,  and  barrels,  with  one  head  out,  fixed  at  stated  tlistances  in  tlie  **  pat- 
tern" or  *■  through,"  the  man  bcijins  his  di[}|)ing  by  thrusting  his  dipper  in  ai 
one  corner  ot'  the  hox,  raiiijing  it  down  to  the  bottom,  an«l  pressini;  it  upward 
toward  the  opposite  cormT.  all  with  a  quick  motion.  When  n<»;irly  the  whole 
contents  of  the  b«)x  are  collected  nn  the  flat  surface  of  the  dipper — which  is 
immediately  carrie<l  to  the  bucket,  that  beinif  set  (piite  up  to  the  tree— the  dip- 
per is  drawn  over  the  near  edge  of  the  bucket  to  cleanse  it  from  the  adhering 
turpentine,  anil  to  accomplish  this  the  more  elfectually,  a  strip  of  hor»p-iron  is 
fixed  in  the  edge  of  the  bucket  to  draw  the  dipper  on.  'i'he  first  box  being  thus 
emptied,  with  quick  step  the  next  is  reached,  aiul  so  continued  until  the  bucket 
u  nearly  full — it  holding  about  eight  gallons  when  full ;  the  man  carries  it  to 
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the  barrel  and  turns  it  in,  and  there  leaves  it  to  drain,  while  he  is  filling  the 
other  bucket,  which  is  soon  to  take  its  place.  Thus,  a  hand  will  fill  from  four 
to  seven  barrels  a  day  ;  some  active,  quick  hands,  have  filled  as  many  as  ten 
barrels  in  a  day.  This  is  the  whole  process  of  dipping.  The  first  dipping  of 
newly  cut  boxes  is  the  purely  "  virgin  dip,"  thouuli  the  whole  product  of  the 
first  year  of  the  pine  is  commonly  called  *'  virgin  dip." 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  first  dipping  is  very  different,  in  being 
thin,  oily,  and  transparcDt,  or  more  so  than  any  that  the  tree  will  ever  again 
alVord  ;  and  perhaps  not  less  strange  that  the  product  of  each  succeeding  year, 
as  long  as  the  tree  is  cultivated,  is  different  from  their  antecedents.  Every 
tfucceeding  year  the  turpentine  becomes  thicker  and  more  deeply  colored,  from 
a  light  cream  toward  an  orange  ;  and  yet  not  dilfering  perceptibly  in  its  yield 
of  spirits.  It  is  from  the  '*  virgin  dip"  only,  that  the  white,  transparent  rosin, 
so  much  used  in  the  arts,  and  especially  in  making  the  fine  white  soaps,  can  be 
made.  \\  hen  the  dipping  is  thus  over,  the  next  work  is  to  "  chip"  or  scarify 
the  tree  immediately  over  the  box,  and  extending  across  the  face  between  pcr- 

J>endicular  lines,  arising  from  the  corners  or  outer  edges  of  the  box.  This  is 
lone  by  an  instrument  usually  called  a  **  hacker,"  sometimes  *' shave."  Its 
form  is  somewhat  like  a  *'  round  shave,"  narrowing  at  the  cutting  place  to  the 
diameter  of  an  inch,  with  a  shank,  to  bo  fixed  securely  into  a  strong,  hc^avy 
handle  of  about  two  feet  in  length,  while  the  faces  of  the  trees  are  low,  but  the 
handle  is  made  longer  as  years  advance  the  faces  higher.  With  the  hacker 
the  man  stands  nearly  in  front  of  the  box,  and  makes  a  stroke  from  the  perpen- 
dicular line  to  the  corner,  toward  the  centre  or  line  from  the  middle  of  the  box, 
upward,  cutting  a  furrow-like  gash  through  bark  and  sap-wood,  and  about  a 
fourth  of  an  inch  deep  into  the  wood.  This  is  mostly  done  with  one  stroke, 
when  the  man  immediately  changes  hands  or  position,  or  makes  a  like  stroke 
on  the  opposite  side  towards  the  centre.  In  this  way  he  passes  through  hit 
*'  patterns"  until  he  gets  over  his  whole  crop,  which  he  may  readily  do  in  six 
to  eight  days  ;  and,  as  soon  as  over,  he  returns  to  where  he  began,  and  ffoes 
over  them  again  and  again  until  his  boxes  are  full.  The  filling  is  generally  done 
with  four  to  six  "  chippings,"  or  four  to  six  weeks,  when  dipping  comes  round 
again.  In  chipping,  each  succeeding  cut  is  made  immediately  in  the  upper 
edge  of  the  last,  and  should  be  made  in  breadth  as  narrow  as  the  hacker  can  be 
made  to  cut  it — as  it  is  well  ascertained  that  a  small  scar  or  narrow  cut.  if  deep 
enough,  does  an  well,  or  better,  than  a  larger  and  broader  one,  and  the  economy 
of  the  narrow  cuts  is  in  saving  the  tree  to  many  years  longer  culture,  while  the 
wide  cut  would  carry  the  face  out  of  reach  prematurely. 

This  succession  of  "chipping"  and  "dipping"  continues  from  April  to  Octo- 
ber, or  until  frobt.  when  the  turpentine  is  done  running,  from  a  want  of  suffi- 
cient heat.  iS'ew  boxes  arc  commonly  dipped  five  or  six  times  in  that  period- 
older  boxes  only  three  and  four  times.  The  quantity  made  by  a  hand  is  quite 
various,  but  may  be  rated  as  avoraging  one  hundred  and  filty  barrels.  Many 
make  two  hundml,  and  some  even  as  high  as  three  hundred  barrels  in  the  year. 
When  the  la.sl  dipping  is  finished,  which  is  generally  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, collectini;  the  "scrape"  is  the  next  duty.  In  all  years  afier  the  first,  the 
trickling  of  the  turpentine  down  the  face  of  the  box,  from  the  chipping  of  the 
hacker,  and  which  t'nce  is  lengthened  upwanl  about  one  foot  e\ery  year,  there 
adheres  to  the  face  or  smooth  surface  over  the  box  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
issuing  tur[ifntine;  it  is  often  nearly  an  inch  thick  on  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  face,  ami  is  well  worth  being  collected,  which  is  done  by  scraping  it  off 
with  oeveral  dilVerent  instruments,  as  maybe  most  fancied  by  the  operator ; 
often  with  a  small  spade,  that  detaches  it  from  the  wood,  to  fall  into  a  coarse 
two-legged  htool  box,  open  at  one  cn<l,  which  open  end  is  set  against  the  tree, 
below  the  face,  to  catch  tlie  "scrape"  as  it  falls  from  the  face  of  the  tree  and 
the  instrument.  When  the  box  is  thus  filled  it  is  carried  to  an  open-headed 
barrel  near  to  hand,  and  emptied,  and  so  continued  until  the  barrel  is  full.  The 
"scrape"  is  packed  into  the  barrel  either  by  trampling  or  pounding,  until  it  is 
made  to  hold  all   t  can. 

This  article  has  usually  been  sold  by  the  barrel,  at  about  half  the  price  of  the 
'*dip,"  or  liquid;  but,  of  late,  the  more  correct  rule  of  selling  by  weight  is  be- 
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coming  generally  established.  Its  yield  of  spirits  is  nearly  as  half  of  the  *<  dip" 
per  barrel ;  and,  for  making  the  common  or  inferior  rosin,  it  is  greatly  preferred 
by  the  distillers.  The  '*  scrape"  is  thus  collected  with  much  dispatch,  and  is 
finished  generally  in  the  month  of  December  or  January.  After  the  boxes  are 
five  or  six  years  old,  they  yield  about  as  many  barrels  of  *<  scrape"  as  of  "  dip," 
and  as  they  get  still  older,  the  *'  scrape*"  increases.  But  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that  at  half  the  price  of  the  "dip,"  the  "  scrape"  is  the  most  profitable  to  the 
maker. 

This  description  embraces  the  whole  operation  of  the  culture  or  making  of 
turpentine,  save  the  preparation  of  the  barrels.  The  timber  of  which  they  are 
made  is  usually  got  out  by  the  same  hands  who  make  the  turpentine,  and  com- 
monly taken  from  the  same  land  as  tlie  wood  or  the  boxes.  The  staves  are  cut 
thir^y-tw^o  inches  in  length,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  thickness  ;  the  heads 
about  seventeen  inches  in  diameter,  so  that  the  barrel  may  contain  thirty-two 
gallons. 

From  the  time  the  getting  off  the  "  scrape"  is  finished,  until  the  season  of 
"chipping"  comes  round,  which  is  generally  from  the  first  to  the  tenth  April, 
the  hand  in  engaged  in  getting  the  barrel  timber,  which  ought  to  be  well  sea- 
soned when  made  up  for  '*  dip"  barrels ;  and  it  will  save  time  and  a  loss  of 
turpentine,  to  separate  the  heart  and  sap-staves  as  they  are  being  cut,  so  that 
the  former  may  bo  made  into  *'  dip."  and  the  latter  into  "  scrape"  barrels  ;  tho 
heart^staves  retaining  and  Iiolding  the  liquid  while  it  will  soak  through  the  sap* 
itavea.  The  cost  of  these  barrels  is  estimated  always  at  from  twenty  to  thirty 
cents  each.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that,  like  the  engagements  of  a  farm-hand, 
in  always  finding  something  needful  to  be  done  in  every  day  of  the  vear.  and 
■omething  that  should  not  be  neglected ;  so  with  the  turpentine  hand,  the 
whole  year  has  its  various  demands  upon  him  in  their  proper  season,  so  that 
there  is  no  time  to  spare  from  his  turpentine  crop. 

The  profits  of  turpentine  labor,  like  that  bestowed  on  the  other  products,  de- 
pend on  price,  and  price  is  regulated  by  supply  and  demand.  Compared  to 
other  labor,  this  has.  for  the  last  ten  years,  been  deemed  the  most  profitable  of 
all.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  put  a  proper  value  on  turpentine  land,  properly  and 
conveniently  located.  Applied  to  the  production  of  turpentine,  as  here  descri- 
bed, the  annual  value  of  the  acre  is  from  four  to  isix  dollars  gross  in  il.s  product, 
at  three  dollars  per  barrel,  which  is  an  intercut  on  sixty  to  a  hundred  dolLtrs  ; 
and  when  the  trees  arc  exhausted  of  tlicir  turponline,  the  acre  is  very  nearly 
of  equal  value  in  its  aAer  products  of  tar — the  culture  of  turpentine  being  pre- 
paratory to  the  largcbt  yield  of  tar  from  a  given  quantity  of  acres. 

4.— HISTORY  AXD  CULTIVATION  OF  RICE. 

We  find  in  the  Pendleton  (S.  0.)  Farmer  and  Planter  an  interesting  report  by 
Dr.  K.  Klliot.  on  the  Cultivati(m  of  Hiee;  read  before  the  Pendlettm  Fanners' 
Society  at  its  late  annual  meeliiiir.     ^^'e  publiflh  bi'low  a  portion  of  the  report : 

In  Ramsay's  History  of  Soulh  Carolina  it  is  stated:  '*  Land^fravi*  Thomas 
Smith,  who  was  Crovernor  <»f  the  Province  in  l(ii>3,  had  been  at  Mada<raKear  be- 
fore he  settled  Carolina.  Then*  he  observed  that  rice  was  planted  and  grew  in 
low  moist  ground.  Havin<r  such  ground  in  his  garden,  attached  to  his  dwelling 
in  Kast  Hay.  ("harleston,  he  was  persuaded  that  rice  would  jjrow  therein,  if  weed 
could  be  procured.  About  this  time  a  vessel  from  Mad<igas(>ar  beini;  in  distress, 
came  to  anchor  near  Sullivan's  Island,  'i'lie  master  inquired  for  .NTr.  Sinilh,  as 
an  old  acquaintance.  An  interview  took  place.  In  the  course  of  conversation, 
Mr.  Smith  expressed  a  wish  to  obtain  some  seed  rice  to  plant  in  his  ^rnrden. 
The  cook  being  called,  said  that  he  h.-'d  a  small  bag  of  rice  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  was  presented  U)  Mr.  Smith,  who  soweil  it  in  a  low  spot  in  Longi- 
tude I^ane.  From  this  small  l)e:jiniiin«;  did  one  of  the  great  staple  cTommodiiies 
of  South  <'arolina  take  its  ris<»,  whi<"h  soon  became  the  chief  support  uf  tho 
colony,  and  its  jjreat  source  of  opulence." 

Such  is  the  historical  account  of  the  introduction  of  rice  into  South  Carolina  ; 
and  from  that  day  to  this,  it  has  eonstiiuted  one  ot  her  staple  articles  of  produc- 
tion.    Although  the  cluuate  and  soil  were  found  admirably  suited  to  the  plant, 
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the  planters  encountered  incredible  difficulty  in  preparing,  or  dressing,  the  nee 
for  market.  From  the  day  of  its  introduction  to  the  close  of  the  Revolution, 
the  grain  was  milled,  or  dressed,  partly  by  hand  and  partly  by  animal  power. 
But  the  processes  were  imperfect — very  tedious,  very  destructive  to  the  laborer, 
and  very  exhausting  to  the  animal  power.  The  planter  regarded  a  good  crop 
as  an  equivocal  blessing,  for  if  the  product  was  great,  so  in  proportion  was  the 
labor  of  preparing  it  for  market.  While  matters  stood  thus,  the  planters  were 
released  from  their  painful  condition  by  a  circumstance  so  curious,  that  it  de- 
serves a  place  in  the  history  of  human  inventions.  A  planter  from  the  Santee, 
whilst  walking  in  King-street,  Charleston,  noticed  a  small  windmill  perched  on 
the  gable  end  of  a  wooden  store.  His  attention  was  arrested  by  the  beauty  of 
its  performance.  He  entered  the  store,  and  asked  who  the  maker  was.  He 
was  told  that  he  was  a  Northumbrian,  then  resident  in  the  house — a  man  in 
necessitous  circumstances,  and  wanting  employment.  A  conference  was  held— 
the  planter  carried  the  machinist  to  the  Santee — pointed  out  the  difficulties  un- 
der which  the  planters  labored,  and  the  result  was,  the  Rice  Pounding  Mill. 
This  man  was  the  first  Mr.  Lucas,  and  to  his  genius  South  Carolina  owes  a 
large  debt  of  gratitude :  for  what  the  cotton  planter  owes  to  Eli  Whitney,  the 
rice  planter  owes  to  Mr.  Lucas.  His  mills  were  first  impelled  by  water,  but 
more  recently  by  steam ;  and  though  much  mechanical  ingenuity  and  much 
capital  have  been  expended  in  improving  them,  the  Rice  Pounding  Mill  of  this 
day,  in  all  essential  particulars,  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  mill  as  H 
came  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lucas. 

This  great  impediment  being  removed,  one  formidable  difficulty  still  remained 
in  the  way  of  the  rice  planters,  and  that  was  the  threshing  of  the  crop  by  flail. 
The  labor  requisite  to  accomplish  this  was  so  great,  that  we  once  heard  a  dis- 
tinguished planter  say,  while  having  one  large  crop  threshed  out  by  flail,  that 
he  would  regard  another  large  crop  as  a  calamity.  Previous  to  1830,  threshing 
mills  had  been  tried  by  various  individuals,  but  with  no  apparent  success.  Jn 
that  year  the  attempt  was  renewed,  and  we  were  present  and  witnessed  the 
first  trial  of  a  thresher  constructed  at  New- York,  and  which  was  tested  on 
Savannah  river,  under  the  auspices  of  Gen.  Hamilton.  The  machinery  waa 
driven  by  apparatus  similar  to  that  employed  for  driving  the  cotton  gin.  The 
result  was  not  very  satisfactory,  hut  there  was  ground  for  hope,  and  after  an 
outlay  of  very  large  sums,  and  after  many  disappointments,  the  happy  expedient 
was  thought  of,  of  testing  the  mill  with  steam  instead  of  animal  power.  The 
experiment  was  completely  successful,  and  it  was  manifest  at  once  that  the 
difticulties  had  not  been  in  the  imperfect  construction  of  the  thresher,  but  in 
the  insufficiency  of  the  moving  power. 

It  is  now  twenty  years  since  we  witnessed  the  working  of  the  small  mill  al- 
luded to  :  and  the  rice  threshing  mill,  wiih  steam  engine  attached,  is  now  a 
splendid  piece  of  operative  machinery.  The  rice  in  sheaf  is  taken  up  to  the 
thresher  by  a  conveyer,  it  is  thresliod,  the  straw  taken  off,  then  thrice  win- 
nowed, and  twice  screened — and  the  result  in  some  cases  exceeds  a  thousand 
bushels  of  clean  rough  rice,  the  work  of  a  short  winter  day. 

Humanity  rejoices  at  these  inventions — at  this  transfer  to  water  and  steam  of 
processes,  so  slow  and  so  exhausting  to  the  human  as  well  as  to  the  animal 
frame — and  in  this  feeling  we  are  confident  every  planter  deeply  sympathizes. 
Moreover,  the  relief  they  have  afforded  in  other  respects,  has  been  perfectly  in- 
describable. Previous  to  these  improvements,  all  the  finer  portions  of  the  win- 
ter were  appropriated  excluijively  to  the  milling  and  the  threshing  of  the  crop 
with  the  flail,  yet  it  is  manifest  they  added  not  one  particle  to  the  value  of  the 
property ;  indeed,  while  going  on,  all  other  work,  and  all  preparation  for  another 
crop,  had  to  be  suspended,  so  that  the  condition  of  the  plantation  was  not  pro- 
gressive, but  retrograde. 

A  short  recapitulation  will  show  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  enter- 
prise of  our  planters  in  the  last  seventy  years.  At  the  close  of  the  Revolution, 
it  is  believed,  the  rice  fields  were  poorly  drained,  and  when  broken  up  were 
chiefly  turned  with  the  hoe  ;  then  trenched  with  the  hoe  ;  then  came  three  or 
four  hoeings,  and  as  many  pickings.  The  rice  was  then  cut  with  the  sicide, 
and  carried  in  on  the  head,  then  threshed  with  the  flail,  then  milled  and  dressed. 
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in  some  cases  wholly  by  human  labor,  and  in  others  by  a  rude  machine,  called 
a  pecker  mill.  Now,  in  1850,  the  huiMntr,  the  picklnn^s,  and  the  cuttin|r  with 
the  sickle,  remain  unchanged :  but  tlic  lands  are  i)ettrr  drained,  and  in  the  turn- 
ing, the  plough  has  supi^rseded  thr  hoe  ;  the  [trenchincr,  wjien  necessary,  is 
done  by  animal  power ;  the  rice,  when  cut,  is  carried  in  on  a  flat  and  wagon, 
then  thresheil  anil  milled  by  machin(;ry  so  perfect,  that  it  is  dillicult  to  imagine 
how  it  can  be  surpassed. 

It  is  cHo  hundred  and  tifiv-sevon  years  since  the  introduction  of  rice  into 
Carolina,  and  there  are  grounds  for  su|)posing  that  our  people  have  accom- 
plished more  during  that  period,  in  the  cultivation  and  preparation  of  this  grain, 
than  has  bicn  done  by  any  of  the  Asiatic  nations,  who  have  been  conversant 
♦ith  its  growth  for  many  centuries.  We  had  llie  rare  op])ort unity  a  few  years 
since,  of  seeing  a  Chinese  book  on  rice  planting,  wliich  contained  many  en- 
gravings. 1'h»;  language  we  coubl  not  read,  but  we  comprehended  a  suHicient 
number  of  the  engravings  to  institute  a  comparison  between  their  system  and 
our  own,  and  the  result  was,  in  our  methoc]  of  irrigation  we  were  their  equals — 
while  in  economy  of  cultivation,  and  in  the  pre])aration  of  the  grain  for  market 
and  for  use,  we  are  greatly  tlirir  fsu])oriors.  Again,  some  six  or  seven  years 
since,  the  Ea>t  India  (.'om])any  of  London  sent  an  agent  to  this  country  to  pro- 
cure American  cotton  seed,  gins  and  overseers,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
practicability  of  raising  cotton  by  our  method  in  India.  This  agent,  Ca|)tain 
Bayles,  when  in  Savannah,  was  heard  to  say.  that  he  had  especial  directions 
from  the  company,  to  inform  himself  minutely  of  our  whole  system  of  rice  cul- 
ture. Here,  then,  was  an  eiidiassage  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges — a  spot 
where  rice  has  been  cultivated  probably  for  twenty  centuries,  to  in<iuire  into 
the  method  of  cultivation  and  preparation  of  a  people  amongst  whom  tho  grain 
had  no  existence  one  hundred  and  si.xty  years  ago. 

T).— COTTON  AXD  ITS  PJIOSPECTS. 

AXEBICAN  AND  FOREKJN  PRODUCT  ;  DKM.\ND  AND  SUPPLY  OF  THE  WORLD  ;   INDIA 
COTTONS  AND  COMPKTITIO.V  ;  FUTUKK  PROSPECTS,  &C. 

No  agricultural  staple  has  ever  prt)ducrd  so  great  an  elTcct  upon  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  world  as  cotton.  Vou  cannot  ci\ilize  man  until  you  first  clothe 
his  nakedness.  After  the  knowledg*)  of  gocul  and  evil,  the  first  thing  done  by 
our  early  parents  was  to  weaM»  fiif  lr'.i\es  for  aprons.  A  nakeil  man  must  ne- 
ccsriarilv  becorm^  a  savairo  mm.  ll»?retofore,  in  the  history  of  tlie  world,  there 
has  been  no  cheap  and  abundant  article  raised  by  which  the  poor  and  the  help- 
less could  be  clothed  on  ;iii  exlrnsive  scale.  Hence  it  is  that  civilization  has 
had  narrow  bouiid.^.  Ijcforr  the  invention  of  gunpowder  and  artillery,  those 
people  who  ac([nind  tin*  arts  .'luil  wealth  of  civilization  were  constantly  overrun 
by  barbarian  and  brut.-d  nuinbers,  who  baridi'd  to<>;etlicr  for  plunder  nnd  indul- 
gence. ^»in^e  those  inventions,  the  wnaliliy  and  refined  porliiuis  of  the  earth 
nave  been  aide  to  detend  themselves  ajfiinst  barbarian  hordes,  and  civilization 
has  been  nuriured.  'i'he  tidi?  has  been  turned  and  the  course  of  invasion  has 
been  revorsj-d.  'i'ho  more  cultivateil  and  wealthy  nations  have  overrun  those 
less  so.  But  the  <liMlculty  was  to  <-ivilize  atler  they  had  conquere*!.  They  had 
no  means  of  exti-ndiiig  coiniiHTre  and  its  refinements,  for  want  of  an  abundant 
and  cheap  article  l)y  which  to  cbdhe  tin;  n;ik<'dn»rss  of  barbari.in  life.  But  the 
invention  of  nnciiin<?ry  in  New  ami  Olil  lin-jlaml,  together  with  the  viist  pro- 
dufliiiii  of  cotton  by  slav<»  labor  in  the  Sour  It.  have  supplied  the  di-rieieney. 

'rh»'r<*  is  not  a  battle  that  Knijj.'mil  has  fouirht  in  Indi.i,  .Ml'irli.inist.Tn,  or 
China,  nor  that  I'ranee  has  fought  in  Africi,  or  that  the  I'nited  States  fou^iht 
on  the  plains  of  Mexico,  that  di«l  not  fXliMid  the  consuni))tion  of  cotton,  and  in 
the  results  will  linally  ble.ss  the  piople  eoncpiered.  It  will,  in  the  course  of 
time,  introduce  trade  and  conmieice,  and  with  them  the  arts  and  n'fineniejits  of 
life.  It  is  thnss  that  l*rovid»Mir'e  has  ever  work<'ti  upon  tlu*  destinies  of  man. 
When  the  Lord  selected  tlu'  lir^t  born  of  lOgypt  a.s  viclijiis  to  illustr.ite  his 
power  and  vindicate  his  decre»  s,  and  left  his  bloody  siun  upon  thi'  lintels  and 
•ifle- posts,  that  the  destroy ini;  angel  mi^ht  pass  «iver  hi.s  chosen  p«*oplo,  this 
Tuitation  of  an  awful  dispensation  was  but  a  part  of  His  providence  in  working 
out  the  redemption  of  Israel 
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And  when,  in  modem  times,  He  chooses  to  mark  the  tracks  of  civilization 
upon  the  bloody  fields  of  conquest,  it  is  but  to  rouse  a  barbaTi<nn  people  from 
their  stupor  and  indolence,  and  quicken  a  worthless  and  profligate  mass  with 
new  enterprise  and  life,  and  ht  them  for  that  ^reat  day  of  universal  light  and 
peace  which  He  has  promised  for  mankind  in  the  millennium.  It  is  by  war  you 
conquer  an  ignorant  and  barbarian  people,  and  then  by  commerce  and  trade 
with  them  you  introduce  the  comforts /irid  arts  of  civilization. 

In  this  point  of  view,  the  culture  of  cotton  becomes  deeply  interesting  to  the 
statesman  and  philanthropist.  How  far  can  it  be  extended,  and  what  can  we  cal- 
culate on  as  to  its  production  in  the  future  ? 

The  aggregate  production  for  the  last  ten  years  in  the  states  of  this  Con- 
federacy has  been  21,370,000  bags,  and  the  average  per  year  has  been  2, 137,000 
bales.  We  may  reasonably  infer  that  it  has  nearly  reached  its  maximum.  In  1839 
and  '40,  the  production  was  2,177,835  bags;  while  in  1846  and  '47,  it  was 
only  1,778,051.  In  1842  and  '43  the  production  was  2,378,876,  and  in  1844 
and'  '45  it  was  2,394.503,  which  is  the  largest  crop  ever  raised,  except 
the  crop  of  1848  and  '49,  which  was  2,728,596,  while  the  crop  of  1850 
and  '51  will  be  about  2,230,000.  Thus  it  would  appear  there  has  been 
little  or  no  increase  in  production  in  the  last  ten  years,  the  crop  of  1839-*40 
being  about  equal  to  the  last  crop.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  The  ge- 
neral idea  used  to  be,  that  the  only  limitation  to  the  production  of  cotton  was 
the  proper  climate  and  soil,  and  that  of  course,  then,  there  was  scarcely  any  limit  in 
the  United  States.  But  this  is  a  great  mistake.  The  great  limitation  to  pro- 
duction IS  labor.  Whenever  cotton  rises  to  10  cents,  labor  becomes  too  dear  to 
increase  production  rapidly.  When  cotton  rises,  sugar,  rice  and  tobacco  also 
bear  a  good  price,  and  breadstulTs  rise  also,  so  there  can  be  no  rapid  transfer  of 
labor,  it  being  in  good  demand  elsewhere.  By  excluding,  as  well  as  we  can, 
all  those  in  the  cotton  states  who  are  engaged  in  the  culture  of  rice  and  sugar, 
as  well  as  those  in  the  mountains  of  Georgia,  Alabama  and  South  Carolina,  who 
produce  grain  only,  and  by  adding  those  in  North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Arkan- 
sas, who  are  engaged  partially  in  producing  cotton,  we  estimate  the  slaves  at 
1,200,000.  And  of  these  we  estimate  800,000  as  workers,  which  is  probably 
not  excessive,  when  we  consider  that  the  Southwest,  the  great  cotton  region,  is 
newly  settled,  and  the  number  of  children  out  of  all  proportion  less  than  in  ne- 
groes peopled  by  a  natural  growth  of  population.  There  are  about  100,000 
white  laborers,  also,  engaged  in  the  production  of  cotton.  This,  added  to  the 
800,000  slaves,  would  make  900,000  actual  W(>rkcrs  in  culture.  In  the  real 
cotton  region,  perh.ips  the  average  number  of  acres  per  hand  is  ten  ;  whereas, 
high  up  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  South  C'arolina,  and  Tennessee,  and 
Arkansas,  the  average  is  not  three  acres  white  and  black  per  hand.  Besides, 
in  these  same  regions  the  number  of  acres  in  grain  per  han<l  will  be  at  least 
seven.  The  avcrajre  per  hand  in  cotton  may  then  bo  put  down  at  five  acres. 
This  would  give  4,500,000  acres  in  cotton.  *Thcn  take  the  2,137,000  bags  as 
the  average  production  for  the  last  ten  years,  which  is  a  fact,  and  we  have  the 
annual  production  per  acre  at  a  little  under  a  half  a  \vi\o — or  a  little  more  than 
two  acres  per  bale — and  to  the  900,000  workers  it  would  be  not  quite  2J  bags 
per  hand.  And  all  practical  men  know  this  is  about  the  production  in  any 
given  section  embracing  fifty  miles  square. 

To  see  that  the  true  limitation  upon  the  production  of  cotton  is  labor,  and 
how  difficult  it  is  to  transfer  labor,  we  have  but  to  estimate  the  capital  engaged 
in  cotton. 

Tlie  Secretary  of  theTreasurj',  in  his  report,  made  March  4th,  1836,  estimated 
the  capital  invested  in  raising  cotton  at  $^771, 000,000.  But  he  then  estimated 
the  number  of  acres  in  cotton  at  2,000,000.  and  the  annual  product  at  300  lbs. 
nctt  cotton  per  acre,  which  was  entirely  too  large  an  estimate.  No  doubt  he  took 
the  estimate  of  some  fine  section  in  Mississippi,  made  by  sanguine  young  plant- 
ers as  to  the  production  per  acre  there,  and  upon  that  estimated  the  number  of 
acres  necessary  to  produce  the  crop  as  known.  He  made  the  number  of  acres 
too  small  and  the  production  too  large.  By  the  best  calculations  from  the  cen- 
sus of  1840,  and  other  sources,  we  would  estimate  the  slaves  engaged  in  pro- 
dacing : — 
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1.  Cotton  at  1,200,000,  which  at  $500 $600,000,000 

2.  IahcI,  4,500,000  acrce,  at  $10 45,000,000 

3.  Land  in  |,'rain,  6,300.000  acres,  at  $10.  .^ 63.000,000 

4.  Land  in  timber,  pasture,  &c.,  14,000,000  at  $3 42.000,000 

6.  Mules  and  horses,  400,000  at  Si 00 40,000,000 

6.  Hogs  and  sheep,  4,500,000,  at  $  1 4,500,000 

7.  Cattle,  300,000.  at  S5 1,500,000 

8.  Ploughs,  500.000,  at  $2 1,000,000 

9.  Wagons  and  other  plantation  implements,  &c 1,000,000 

$798,000,000 
Put  the  amount  of  capital  vested  in  the  production  of 
cotton,  at §800,000,000 

Of  course  this  docs  not  embrace  the  whole  capital  of  the  cotton  region,  com- 
mercial, manufacturing,  professional,  mechanical,  and  artisan;  but  I  merely  mean 
to  calculate  the  amount  actually  vested  in  raising  the  2,173,000  bags  produced 
annually  for  the  last  ten  years,  as  shown  from  the  tables. 

If  the  800,000,000  of  *cai)ital  produce  an  average  in  ten  years  of  2.137,000 
bales  per  year,  it  will  take  §100,000,000  of  capital  to  produce  267,125  bags. 
Thus  we  will  see,  that  to  make  this  a  permanent  increase  in  the  production  of 
cotton  per  annum,  for  the  next  ten  years,  it  will  require  a  transfer  of  capital,  or 
an  increase  of  capital,  which  is  the  same  thing,  of  (S  100,000,000.)  One  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  !  This  culculatiim  is  made  upon  an  estimate  of  cotton 
at  10  cents,  and  whenever  it  gets  over  that,  the  increase  in  the  price.of  labor 
ii  80  great,  that  it  would  require  more  than  the  $100,000,000  to  produce  the 
t67,125  bags|;  and  when  it  gets  below  the  10  cents,  then  the  inducement  is  not 
•0  great  to  increase  the  production.  A  transfer  in  capital  of  $100,000,000  from 
other  departments  of  hibor,  to  that  of  cotton,  cannot  be  done  immediately,  with- 
out a  shock,  or  a  great  rise  in  those  productions  from  which  such  capital  is 
abstracted.  There  may  be  an  increase  in  a  cotton  crop  from  fine  seasons  and 
suitable  3'ears ;  but  take  the  average  of  ten  years,  and  it  is  the  true  mode  by 
which  to  calculate  the  capacity  of  the  country  to  produce  tho  article.  There  is 
a  great  mist.'ikc  as  to  the  suppoiod  capacity  of  the  c<uiiitry  to  produce  any  amount  of 
it.  Counting-house  clrrk.««,  who  know  nothing  of  the  ct)untry,  make  the  estimates, 
and  it  is  taken  for  granted,  in  New  and  Old  Enirljuid,  that  there  is  no  dilficulty 
in  producing  any  amount,  liut  when  you  come  to  calculate  that  it  takes  at 
least  •?  100,600,000  vested  capital  to  produce  permanently  207,125  bags,  you 
then  see  the  jliflicultie.s.  Wiien  we  calculate  aixain,  that  the  while  population 
of  thciie  .*»tates  now  exceeds  20,000.000  of  people,  and  that  in  twenty  years  the 
white  population  alone  will  equal  37,000,000;  if  we  allow  for  emigration  here, 
we  will  see  that  tho  tinu!  is  rapidly  coming,  when  a  great  (juestion  in  society 
here  will  he  :  How  is  that  population  to  h<!  fed  !  Plerotofore,  our  population 
has  been  so  sparse  that  there  has  literally  been  no  heed  taken  a.*<  to  what  we 
should  eat,  or  wherewithal  we  should  be  clothed.  But  the  tinit;  is  coming 
when  we  shall  have  to  consider  this  matter.  Whenever  this  becomes  the  case, 
there  will  be  little  rDOiii  for  Ciitton.  liand  and  labor  will  be  too  important  m 
raisint;  breadstutVs.  Tho  encroachments  of  the  white  population,  and  the  de- 
mand for  food  to  supply  them,  will  make  a  great  limitation  on  the  pri>duction 
of  cotton.  This  is  :un>ther  ehMucnt  that  has  never  been  ealcul.tted.  The  pro- 
duction of  cotton  b«lrmgH  to  a  sparse  population,  and  the  protracted  attention 
of  slave  labor  is  essential  to  produce  it  on  an  extensive  scale.  Desides  this, 
the  va''!  increase  of'  wliite  piipulatiim.  will  be  pressin^r  down  upon  the  slave 
population.  The  law  of  pdpulation  is,  that  where  two  races  come  into  contact, 
under  one  iiovemiiient,  and,  from  density,  the  great  inti-rest  in  society  Ik  to 
support  that  popnlatiori.  th<'  rare  which  is  the  stronger  will  eat  out  the  weaker. 
This  arises  fn»m  the  necessity  of  self-preservation,  in  some  instances,  this  has 
been  prevented  by  amaliramation  ;  but  where  the  races  are  so  distinct  as  the 
white  and  black,  and  where  the  union  is  so  loathsome,  this  is  impussible. 

In  less  than  tifly  years,  this  struggle  for  support  will  be  sensibly  felt  in  this 
country.     In  fact,  the  census  of  1840  exhibited  symptoms  of  it.    Trom  1810  to 
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1820,  the  increase  in  the  slave  race  in  the  United  States,  was  30  per  cent. ;  from 
1820  to  1830,  it  was  29i  per  cent.  ;  and'from  1830  to  1840,  it  was  only  22jr  per 
cent.  The  last  census,  as  fur  £^s  I  have  been  able  to  got  any  authentic  informa- 
tion, seems  to  be  a  little  over  22  per  cent.  While  the  increase  of  the  white 
population  of  the  United  States,  since  1840,  has  been  over  35  per  cent.,  the 
increase  of  the  slave  population  is  but  little  over  22  per  cent.  It  requires  but 
little  foresight  to  perceive  the  consequences.  To  say  the  least,  it  will  press 
down  upon  the  cotton  region  in  the  next  twenty  years,  and  limit  its  increased 
production.  The  real  cotton  belt  is  at  any  rate  much  more  narrow  than  it  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be.  The  latitude  of  32^®  may  be  said  to  be  its  centre  in 
the  Southern  States.  The  quantity  per  acre  will  diminish  as  rapidly  going 
south  of  that  latitude,  as  it  will  goin^r  north  of  it.  True,  this  varies  again, 
according  to  location.  Altitude  and  distance  from  the  ocean  varies  climate 
more  than  latitude.  Our  mountains  run  northeast  and  southwest,  parallel 
with  the  sea  coast,  and  terminate  low  down  in  Georgia  and  Alabama,  so  that  as 
you  pursue  the  latitude  of  thirty-two  and  a  half  degrees  west,  you  come  to  high 
lands  in  both  these  states,  which  make  it  diflicult  for  cotton  to  mature  abun- 
dantly ;  and  then  as  you  cross  Alabama,  and  come  to  the  depressed  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  this  parallel  we  fmd  to  be  the  finest  for  the  heaviest  production  of 
cotton. 

It  is  said  270  feet  in  altitude  is  equal  to  one  degree  in  latitude.  Soon  after 
you  pass  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  rise  to  the  spurs  of  the  Kocky  Mountains, 
you  get  ra])idly  out  of  the  cotton  region.  The  highlands  and  *^  Northers**  in 
Texas,  limit  the  cotton  region  in  that  state  to  a  lower  latitude  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  South. 

There  are  one  thousand  millions  of  inhabitants  in  the  world,  and  of  that  num- 
ber not  more  than  five  hundred  millions,  or  half  the  population  of  tho  earth,  ever 
use  cotton  as  an  article  of  clothing.  The  production  of  cotton  throughout  the 
world  may  bo  estimated  at  about  twelve  hundred  millions  of  pounds  annually,  of 
which  the  United  States  produce  845,000,000  pounds — calculating  the  average 
crop  of  2,121,000,  and  each  ba^  at  near  400  pounds.  Tho  Secretaty  of  the  Trea- 
sury (Doc.  146,  4th  vol.  Ex.  Doc.  135 — 30)  estimates  the  production  of  other 
countries  as  follows,  viz:  India  185.000,000  pounds;  rest  of  Asia  110,000,000 
pounds;  Brazil  30,000.000;  West  Indies  8,000,000;  Egypt  25,000,000;  rest  of 
Africa  34,000,000  ;  Me.\ico  and  South  America,  exclusivo  of  Brazil,  35,000,000, 
and  13,000.000  pounds  elsewhere.  If  one  half  the  population  of  the  earth  (which 
is  doubtful)  now  use  this  twelve  hundred  miiliuns  of  cotton,  it  would  make  two 
and  a  half  pound.s  per  head.  England  and  the  United  States  now  cousumo  about 
thirteen  pounds  per  bond,  and  so  will  all  highly  civilized  and  commercial  people, 
vNhile  those  less  so  will  consume  less.  Ttie  Turks,  for  instance,  only  use  now 
about  three  pounds  per  head.  Suppose,  then,  tho  thousand  millions  of  people  were 
to  consume  only  three  prmtids  per  hcud,  it  would  make  over  7,000,000,000  bags 
at  400  lbs.  as  the  annual  demand,  and  allow  them  two  and  a  half  pounds,  which 
is  now  the  consumption  of  only  half  the  population  of  the  earth,  and  it  would 
make  a  demand  for  over  six  millions  of  bags.  This  increasing  cousuniptiou  is 
going  on  yearly,  as  commerce  and  civilization  advance,  and  the  improvements  in 
intercourse  will  increase  it  in  geometrical  ratio:  and  as  nations  become  more  re- 
fined and  more  opulent,  its  consumption,  instead  of  being  only  two  or  three  pounds 
per  head,  will  reach  ten  pounds  in  the  various  forms  in  which  it  may  be  used. 
How  vain  and  ignontut  it  is  to  talk  of  production  out-running  consumption!  Such 
a  conclusion  implies  that  commerce  and  the  arts,  with  tlieir  necessary  conf*e> 
queuces,  wealth,  comfort,  and  luxury,  will  be  checked  in  their  triumphaut  pro- 
gress, and  mankind  fall  back  again  into  barbarism.  This  same  cry  as  to  produc- 
tion out-running  consumption,  was  made  at  the  increase  of  the  tarifi  in  1828  and 
in  1832,  when  we  raijsed  oU0,000  bags  only,  and  regularly  afterwards,  whenever 
the  tariff  was  to  bo  raised,  the  same  assertions  were  made.  As  far  back  as  1820, 
a  Fretichniiin,  named  .Iumel.  introduced  the  culture  of  Brazil  cotton  into  Egypt. 
The  Pacha  ordered  it  to  bo  extended  on  a  larije  scale.  AV/c**  JRfeiifler,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1825,  raised  the  alarm,  and  said  "Egypt  is  our  great  and  feariul  rival,  and 
has  a  capacity  to  supply  much  mure  than  we  have  ever  produced."  So  in  1842, 
the'  Northern  papers,  aud  particularly  the  National  Inttlligenccrf  were  full  of  cal- 
culations to  prove  we  were  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  production  of  East  India 
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cotton.  And  the  same  papers  could  be  quoted  to  prove,  from  figures,  that  nothing 
could  save  the  South  from  the  ruiu  of  this  competition,  but  a  tariff  for  prt^eetion* 
the  best  terms  with  our  kind  iatk  masters.  We  were  supposed  to  be  infants  who 
were  to  be  kept  in  the  nursery,  and  fed  on  pan  by  Northern  numes ! 

In  a  Senator's  speech  in  181*2,  we  find  tho  following :  **  While  we  have  here- 
tofore scarcely  noticed  the  existence  of  that  immeuso  country  (East  India) 
which  would  secure  to  us  a  home  market^  where  we  might  bo  allowed  to  trade  on 
either  our  domestic  calculutions  or  our  commerciul  calculations,  all  at  once  we 
find  one  of  our  great  staples  being  supplanted  in  England,  and  in  great  danger  of 
bcin  ^driven  from  our  home  markets  by  its  producers."  (See  Mr.  Smith's  speech, 
U.  S.  Senate,  1842.)  Unless  wo  sink  down  into  stupidity  and  ignorance,  the  day 
ia  past  when  such  miserable  cant  is  to  have  any  control  over  us.  If  wo  are  but 
trae  to  ourselves,  we  can  command  the  futui'e,  so  far  as  our  proMpority  is  concerned. 
England  is  in  such  a  condition,  that  nhe  must  have  our  cotton.  She  has  $180,000- 
000  capital  vested,  and  225,000  persons  immediately  and  actually  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  cot^)n  as  laborers,  and  700,000  more  dependent  upon  these  fac- 
tories, and  all  depending  upon  the  raw  material  from  the  United  States.  Great 
Britain  consumes  and  manufactures  425.000,000  lbs.  cunually,  and  the  value  of 
her  cotton  manufactures  is  estimated  at  $200,000,000  a  year.  Her  commercial 
prosperity  and  credit  depend  upon  this  article.  In  fact  it  may  be  said  that  her 
rreat  Bank  depends  upon  it.  and  with  it  her  funded  debt  itself,  and  with  these, 
ner  peace  and  present  civil  [polity.  Withdraw  cotton  from  England,  and  it  would 
proance  a  convulsion  that  would,  shake  all  her  institutions.  Any  man  can  see  this 
from  all  her  movements.  She  has  sulyuguted  all  India  to  extend  her  commerce 
and  manufactures.  She  desolated  China,  and  spread  havoc  amongst  a  peaceful 
people  by  the  thunder  of  her  cannon,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  forcing  them  to 
ftdmit  ophim  and  eat  it,  but  in  niality  to  penetrate  that  mighty  empire  with  her 
trade  and  manufactures. 

By  her  treaty  with  China,  and  her  monopoly  and  power  over  India,  she  now 
oommands  the  great  increa^ng  markets  for  manufactured  cottons  over  the  world. 
These,  with  her  concentrated  banking  power  and  commercial  credits,  give  her 
a  great  advantage  over  all  other  people.  It  is  all  idle  to  suppose  she  can  ever 
depend  upon  India  for  cotton.  Tlie  length  of  vovnge,  freight  and  insurance  alone, 
would  forbid  it.  Tho  freight  on  cotton  from  tho  United  States  to  Europe,  will 
scarcely  ever  exceed  ono  cent  per  pound,  and  the  voyagi?  will  not  average  more 
than  4  weeks.  Whereas,  from  Calcutta,  Madras,  or  Bomboy,  it  can  nover  average 
less  than  a  penny  per  pound,  or  near  2  cents,  and  tho  voyaijo  will  average  fonr 
months.  The  whole  expniises  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  to  Liverpool. 
Bod  sold  there,  ilo  not  exceed  three  cents  per  pound;  while  from  India  the  ex- 
penses are  not  less  than  six  cents.  Their  cotton,  from  inferiority,  is  about  2  cents 
onder  ours  in  price.  Suppose  "  fair  cotton"  commands  in  Liverpool  12  cents, 
ours  will,  according  to  tllc^  above  calculations,  vield  i)  cents  nett — while  the  India 
cotton  will  yield  only  4  cents  nett,  and  a  fall  in  price  of  one  per  cent,  would 
make  it  much  less  in  pro{M)rtion  as  the  expenses  would  be  stationary. 

As  to  the  superior  cht^ipncss  of  Hindoo  labor,  that  appears  only  on  poper. 
For  one  well  fed  slave  with  us,  managed  by  the  intelligence  of  our  planters,  will 
do  more  etl'ectual  work  than  five  uncertain  Hindoos,  with  their  i)oor  diet  and  still 
poorer  skill — indtpendont  of  the  extreme  vicissitudes  of  their  parching  climate. 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  will  forever  prevent  India  from  being  permanently 
•  great  pnxiucer  of  cotton  for  a  certain  supply. 

The  East  India  Company  is  the  most  stupendous  monopoly  in  tho  civilized 
world,  and  all  Hrifish  India  is  held  in  possession  by  this  company.  It  is  a  fixed 
principle  with  them  never  to  sell  a  foot  of  land  in  fee  simple,  and  they  only  part 
with  it  on  limited  leases,  even  to  the  native  population  themselves.  One  half  of 
all  tljat  the  native  jiopulation  produces  is  claimed  by  the  East  India  Company  us 
"  land  tax  ;"  whether  it  be  indigo,  rice,  sugar,  cotton  or  opium.  This  is  felt  as 
the  heaviest  and  most  grinding  exaction,  and  particularly  as  t(i  rice,  which  is  so 
essential  to  their  8upi)ort.  In  Ifl  10  it  was  estimated  that  .'»00.0I)0  persons  perish- 
ed in  India  from  starvation  and  its  attendant  diseases.  Their  p')[>ulatioii  is  t(M) 
dense  to  raise  cotton,  when  food  is  so  essential.  If  there  fulls  only  1 1  inches  ot 
rain  in  any  year  in  India,  their  rice  crop  fulls  n\T,  and  tiioy  have  inevitably  to  en- 
counter famine  in  its  most  frightful  excess.     There  can  be  no  calculation  made  as 
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to  the  permanent  production  of  cotton  to  any  increased  extent  where  despotism 
U  so  exacting  and  unlinaitcd  as  is  the  case  with  the  East  India  Company  in  re- 
gard to  India — and  where  food  is  so  scarce  and  the  vicissitudes  of  seasons  make 
famine  so  frequent  The  protracted  and  difficult  culture  of  cotton  requires  a  free 
government,  where  those  who  own  labor  and  capital  shall  be  protected  in  its 
free  enjoyment.  Capital  is  delicate  and  sensitive,  and  will  not  be  invested  except 
where  law  is  fixed,  and  freedom  is  a  tbin^'  beyond  the  control  of  government.  It 
takes  $100,000,000  of  capital  in  this  country  to  produce  annually  a  little  oTor 
200,000  bags  of  cotton,  and  here  intelligence  and  enterprise  have  reached  their 
highest  efforts.  In  India,  with  their  uncertain  climate  and  ill-regulated  labor,  it 
would  require  more  than  that  amount  to  produce  the  same.  And  in  such  a 
country  and  under  such  a  government,  with  such  uncertain  labor,  no  set  of  men  of 
any  sagacity  will  invest  $100,000,000  of  capital  in  any  such  enterprise.  The 
importations  of  cotton  from  India  into  England  are  now  actually  falling  off.     In 

1837  England  imported  from  India  fifty-one  millions  of  pounds  of  cotton,  and  in 

1838  only  thirty-lour  millions — while  she  imported  the  same  year  from  the  United 
States  three  hundred  and  nineteen  millions.  In  1849  she  imported  from  India 
only  33  millions.  In  1844  we  raised  a  little  more  than  800,000.000  lbs.,  and  of 
that  660,000.000  went  to  Europe.  And  there  is  still  a  large  portion  of  the  popa- 
lation  of  Europe  who  do  not  use  cotton,  but  consume  entirely  hemp,  flax,  and 
wool. 

The  population  of  China  may  be  put  down  at  252,866,000,  and  the  Brittih 
possessions  in  Asia  at  121,680,000.  These  together  would  make  374.546.000. 
Allow  them  only  two  pounds  per  head,  and  it  would  amount  to  749,092,000  lbs.  of 
raw  cotton — and  this  at  370  lbs.  per  bag,  which  is  the  East  ludiu  bale,  and  it  would 
be  about  2,002.600  bales.  Put  the  present  growth  and  consumption  of  India  and 
China  at  600,000  bales,  and  their  exports  to  all  Europe  152,175  bales — and  it  wonld 
then  leave  a  deficiency  of  1,200,425  bags  in  those  countries,  assuming  only  two 
pounds  raw  cotton  per  head.  But  as  civilization  and  trade  expand  in  those  thickly 
populated  regions,  particularly  in  China,  under  the  British,  French,  and  United 
States  Treaties,  formed  within  the  last  few  years  with  that  immense  Empire,  we 
may  safely  calculate  that  they  will  finally  consume  at  least  as  much  as  the  Tarka 
now  do,  which  is  estimated  at  three  lbs.  per  head.  This  rate  of  consumption  in 
India  and  China  would  pmdnce  a  demand  in  those  countries  alone  for  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty  three  million,  six  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
thousand  poumls,  or  near  300,000  bales  at  400  lbs. — which  is  600,000  more  than 
the  crop  of  the  United  States.  We  will  at  once  perceive  the  deep  interest  that 
Great  Britain  has  in  controlling  those  countries.  They  are  at  present  the  great 
outletii  for  increased  manufactures  of  cotton,  and  it  is  the  interest  and  control  she 
has  there,  which  has,  for  two  years,  enabled  her  to  purchase  cotton  at  the  en- 
hanced prices,  and  do  a  good  business,  while  the  American  manufiicturera  may  be 
depressed. 

Wherever  the  Britisher  American  trade  reaches,  there  the  consumption  of 
cotton  will  be  extended.     The  Caucasian,  and  of  it  the  Gallic  and  Anglo-Saxon 
races,  are  the  comiuering  and  subjugating  races  of  the  world ;  and  it  may  be  said 
that,  wherever  the  banners  of  European  arms  or  Christian  civilization  are  unfurled, 
there  will  spring  up  markets  for  the  rapid  consumption  of  cotton. 

By  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  we  are  enabled  to  raise  the  most  beneficent  pro- 
duct that  commerce  has  ever  transported  for  the  comfort  of  the  human  family, 
a  product  destined  to  make  a  new  era  in  the  intercourse  of  nations,  and  to  doTO- 
lop  new  sources  of  civilization.  And  to  the  slave-holding  states  of  the  Union,  it 
is  the  great  source  of  their  power  and  their  wealth,  and  the  main  security  for 
their  peculiar  institutions.  It  is  that  which  gives  us  our  energy  and  enterprise 
under  a  hot  climate,  and  enables  us  to  command  the  respect  of  foreign  powen. 
The  Egyptian  laves  in  the  Nile  and  worships  it,  as  the  source  of  his  wealth  and 
suppoit.  The  Hindoo  bows  with  euperstitious  reverence  before  the  Lotos,  nn- 
der  an  idea  that  Vishna  created  Biamah  from  its  unfolded  flower.  And  let  «# 
teach  our  children  to  hold  the  cotton  plant  in  one  hand,  and  a  sword  in  the 
other,  ever  ready  to  dt'fend  it  us  the  source  of  commercial  iK)wer  abroad,  and 
through  that,  of  Independence  at  home. 

The  ^reat  diflSculty  is  amon^  ourselves.  It  is  not  over-production,  or  foreign 
competition,  that  we  have  to  dread,  but  the  denial  of  equal  rights  in  the  Union, 
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that  eadaogerf  ub.  It  is  the  asgertion  of  the  right  to  fottor  and  restrict  ub  ahso- 
lutely  forever  within  our  present  boiindariefl,  th:it  wo  are  called  npon  to  reMiRt. 
The  innultiug  a  8iim[»tion  thut  the  edition  growing  8tatc*H  are  not  good  onongh  to 
■hare  with  the  free  and  pious  North  in  the  benelits  und  rights  of  the  Confederacy, 
is  an  outrage  und  stigma,  and  if  wo  bear  it  in  peace,  we  shall  cover  our  childron 
with  deep  degradation. 
Edgefield  DiUrict,  S.  C.  A  COTTON  PLANTER. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COIIMERCE. 

COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
COIN'  AND  r.ur.LroN. 

Statement  cxhihiting  f/w  amount  of  Coin  awl  Bullion  im/>orfed  and  exported  aim  ually 
from,  1821  to  iJ^.'iO,  inclusive  .-  and  aUo  the  amount  of  importation  over  eJJfortation. 
and  of  exportation  over  importation,  during  the  same  ytan. 

Kxer*«  of  T.xe^vi  of 

liujHiTt.tii-n  Ej(|Hirtati-m 

ImiKirtod.  Exi)<^rt<Hl.  ovit  o»|i.irU-  imrlm- 

tii-n.  |NrUili»fi. 

Year  ending  Septcinbor  30,  1  ^*■21 .  ..88.004,900.. .  i?10,47)',0.-,!» *iJ,41  :j.li",9 

Do.  (Ui.  I8-J.2 3,:jH'.),«  l(J lO.Hio.iM) 7,440,n;U 

Do.  do.  \f^z:\ r.,0i>7,HjM; i},:J7-j.yt<7 1,-J7r>,09i 

Do.  do.  lSv!4 ia,:j7!».H:r> 7,014,ri.VJ 1,36j.2'»3 

Do.  do.  IH,'.-, fi.l.-|0,7r,5 ti,7;i7,7:).". 2,64«,290 

Do.  do.  IHJj;...,  6.H^0,f)fi6 4,70l,ri:j3 2,170,4:13 

Ho.  do.  lf*J7 8,l.'il)l30 «,014,HH0 13G,1.V»0 

Do.  do.  If  OS 7,4eD.741 H,*J43,47r) 753,735 

Do.  do  1H0:» 7.403.j;i*2 4,!)-'4.()JO i>,47V>02 

Do.  do.  l.-.JO ^».l:M.i>«;l •J.17'-.773 ri,y77,lUl 

Do.  do.  1<J1 7,30.VJl') i>,0 14,1*31 l,70iJ,'Ji56 

Do.  do.  lS3v! 5,9«7,r)04 r),«i.-|«,340 3r>4,l<J4 

Do.  do.  1h:i:j 7,070.:3C.'^ 2.fill,70l 4,4:.H,Gri7 

Do.  do.  1.-*;M 17,1)11,032 2,07i;.7.-».'*...l.'i,H:u,K74 

Do.  do.  l^i^.-i 13.131,447 fi.  I77.77:i ♦;,«i5:M»72 

Do.  do.  1h:{G 13,4«H),r<'*l 4,321,331) !>,()7«i..'i  !.'> 

Do.  do.  ls:j7 lO..-»Hi,4l4 .M»7r>.24;» 4.:»4<>,165 

Do.  do.  1-:VM 17,71iJ,1H; 3,r.i)-.()t»;...14,23:»,l»7U 

Do.  do.  iM.T.i .'i.:>;K\17r, H.77«i.7J3 S.l'Sl.Sf)? 

Do.  .lo.  l-Ji) ><.«-2,'i'13 H.llT.oll 4ri:>.7'j9 

Do.  do.  \^\\ 4.f»H'i.«;33 10,(i:54.3H2 .'i,04.',6'Jf) 

Do.  do.  1-12 4.(Hr.nifi 4..-i3.:i;{M ?2t;,:)23 

Nine   months  lo   .luiic   30.  l'^|3 22.3''0.:{3."» l..'2i),7i»1...2t>,7!)!»..'i44 

Year    ending  30di    June,    H14 ■..•<:ji».4i;:) r.,t.-.4.2U 37»i,2l'» 

Do.  do.                 Hl.T 4.070,242 H.iior.,  llK'i 4,r»3fi,2ri3 

Do.  d...                 1-40 3.777,732 3.'Mi.VJtH 127,r)3»> 

Do.  di..                 1''17 21.121.2'aft 1.!Ii7.73!»...22,213,;mO 

D*).  do.                 IHH «.3i;n.'Ji>4 l.-i.«4 1.020 9,4^1,306 

Do.  do.                 iKju 0.0.")1.240 r>.4(i|.04H l,240,r)l»2 

Do.  ilo.                 l-j;)!) 4.02-.7;»2 7.:)22.!M«4 2,804,202 


Total J?Jf;3,44;»,><73   S11»3.M'J0.()  I-*    5^1 12.2«>n,«;(»0   S42,230,7H1 

TREASLiir  Dki-arimknt.  TOWXftfEND  HAINKc?,  A'tf^'w/^tr. 

Statement  f'jthihit in i^  ihr  qwrn/ify  and  mine  of  Cnff'tn,  Ti-h'irro,  and  Rice,  exported  an. 

nutdly,  frum  1?<4«)  to  lf*."iO,  i/ir/ii^ivf. 

■ roVTnS ^   , TOl!,\.fr(> ., RICF. » 

S.-;t  t-!.!'!.!.  Ih.  Ml-..  r.|i..  V«l-i.-  ll'uN.  V./.ii...  T.  •  Vnlnp. 

l''«0...    r'.77!»,O0O  7.-.'«.1i;i,:m2  e03.-7i>,3O7  ll'.l,4''4  *':»,^^3.'».'i7  101,000  61.942.076 

Hll...    0,J37,124  :.2.5.*.'';0  070  .'.  I.:i;j0.341  147.^'2.h  12,:.7i;,7o:J  101,017  2.010,107 

1*12...   7.2ri4,o;»0  ."7.102.'IH  47,.V.M,  JOl  l.-.:<,710  t»..".4i».7ri.">  114,117  1.9u7,3H7 

1:'I3...    7,."l.-i.i)7!J  7- 1.7 '2.(^7  4(1.1 1'.'.-OO  91.104  4.0.-.(),979  100,700  1,02\726 

l^-ll...    fi.i»9'l,i)70  0 -.7, .".34  379  .■.4.003.:-)Ol  103,012  H,397,2")  13|,7ir»  2.1H2,40'* 

l'='4.'>...    9,3-9.0vI.'>  hO:J..Mi;.371  :.1,73'».043  147,10'*  7.40i).H4')  ll'»,02l  2,100,456 

1*40...    9,3"-<..-.:j:J  .-.3.-'.lMj..-.22  42,797.344  147.99»^  8,47-.270  121.007  2,.'04.9yi 

l'!«47...   6,293,973  .120.M-,'.-.."-*:.  .S3,4  ir..s4':J  13.\702  7,242,0H0  141,427  3,005.896 

l''4'«...    7.721. 14--<  hO0,.V.(VJ-^3  01.99V294  130,00.->  7,.V)1.122  100.103  2,331.H24 

lH49...1l,909.2:)9  1.014.033.010  00.390.907  101,:i21  .V0».2l)7  12^.-01  2,509,362 

le50...   ^,230,163  027,1  i:»,Ul  71,9^4,610  145,729  9,951,023  127.009  2,631,557 
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Slattment  exhibiting  the  value  of  Bread  Stuffs  and  Propision*  exported  annually, 
{year  ending  Si'pt.  30,)  from  1821  to  1850,  inclusive. 

Va1u«.  ValM. 

19^1 -«12.341.901 1836 $10,614,130 

1822 13,886,856 1837 9,588^59 

1823 13,767,847 1838 9,636,650 

1824 15,0;'i9,484 1839 14,147,779 

1825 11,634,449 1840 19,067,535 

1826 11,303,496 1841 17,196.102 

1827 11,685.350 1842 16,902,876 

1828 11,461,144 1843* 11,204,133 

1829 13,131,858 1844t 17.970,135 

1830 12,075,430 1845t 16,743,421 

1831 •. 17.r>38,227 l«4fit 27.701,121 

1832 12.424,703 1847t 68,701,921 

1833 14,209,12^ 1848t 37,472,751 

1834 11,524,024 1849t 38,155,507 

1835 12,009,399 1850t 26,051.373 

*9  utoQthi,  to  JuD«  80.  tY«ar  endinfr  June  30- 

2.— FREE  BANKING  LAW. 

As  it  18  very  likely  tbe  state  of  Louisiana  will,  at  the  next  session  of  its  Legis- 
lature, imitate  the  system  of  Free  Banking  adopted  with  such  general  favor  in 
Virginia,  Now- York,  and  many  of  the  northern  slates,  we  publish,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  our  citizens,  the  Massachusetts  law,  which  is  said  to  be  among  the  best  yet 
devised  on  this  subject.     We  shall  hereafter  present  this  subject  more  full^: 

Skc.  L  Any  number  of  persons,  not  less  than  iifty,  may  become  a  body  corporate 
for  banking  purposes,  subject  to  all  the  duties,  liabilities  and  restrictions,  to 
which  the  existing  baukf>  are  now  liable.  The  stock  not  to  be  leas  than  |1 00,000, 
nor  more  than  $1,000,000. 

IL  The  stock  of  banks  hereby  authorized  by  this  law  shall  be  divided  into 
shares  of  $100.— One-half  of  the  capital  must  be  paid  before  the  commencement - 
of  operations,  and  the  whole  within  one  year  then^after. 

IIL  Before  the  commencement  of  operation!*,  a  certificate  shall  be  filed  in  the 
oilice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonw«»alth,  signed  by  the  president  and  direc- 
tors, stating: — 1.  The  corporate  name  of  the  bank. — 2.  The  name  of  town  or 
city  where  located. — 3.  The  amount  of  its  capital  stock. — 4.  The  names  and  resi- 
dences of  tbe  stockholders,  and  the  number  of  shares  held  by  each.— 5.  When 
the  bank  is  to  go  into  operation. — 6.  No  bank  to  assume  the  name  of  any  pre- 
existing bank. 

IV.  The  capital  stock  may  bo  incrensed  at  a  subsequent  date,  by  a  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  stockholders ;  the  same  proceedings  shall  be  had  as  in  the  first 
instance. 

V.  Such  bank  shall  carry  on  the  business  of  banking  at  its  o\ani  banking  house, 
but  not  elsewhere,  and  may  pay  dividends  semi-annual ly.  If  any  bank  neglect 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  banking,  a  forfeiture  of  privileges  shall  follow. 

Vr.  The  Auditor  of  State  is  authorized  and  requiriMl  to  procure  the  engraving 
and  printing  of  circulating  notes,  of  such  denominations  as  f)reviously  allowed — 
all  such  notes  to  bo  registered,  numbered  and  countersigned  by  the  Auditor  be- 
fore delivery. 

VIL  Banks  authorized  by  this  law  may  transfer  to  the  Auditor,  at  a  rate  not 
above  its  par  value  nor  above  its  market  value,  any  public  stock  issued  by  any 
city  or  town  in  this  Commonwealth,  or  by  either  of  the  New-Euirluud  states, 
the  state  of  New- York,  or  by  the  United  States  ;  nnd  receive  therefor  an  equal 
amount  of  circulating  notes. 

VIII.  The  Auditor  is  authorized  to  exchange  any  such  stocks  for  others  de- 
posited by  the  bank,  provide<l  the  security  to  ^)o  equally  good,  and  the  amount 
of  circulcition  not  reduced  below  fil'ty  thousand  dollars. 

IX.  The  Auditor  is  authorized  to  deliver  to  bankers  under  this  act,  powers  of 
attorney  to  receive  interest  or  dividends  on  their  stocks  held  by  him.  Sach 
power  to  be  revoked  whenever  occaaion  may  rei]uire  it. 
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X.  Such  bank  is  aathorized  to  loan  and  circulate  such  notes  according  to  the 
ordinary  coarse  of  ban  king. 

XT.  In  case  of  failure  to  pay  such  notes  on  presentation,  they  maybe  protest- 
ed; and  if  not  redeemed  within  leu  days  after  notice,  the  Auditor  is  authorized 
to  give  public  notice  thereof,  and  that  they  will  be  redeemed  out  of  trudt  fuuds  in 
hishands. 

XII.  Banks  established  under  this  law  are  restricted  in  the  amount  of  circula- 
tion to  the  same  limit  as  the  old  institutions — viz :  twenty-live  per  cent,  beyond 
their  capital. 

XIII.  All  plates,  dies  and  materials,  for  printing  such  circulating  notes,  to  re- 
main in  the  custody  of  the  Auditor  of  state. 

XIV.  The  Auditor  to  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  five  thousand  dollars,  and  im- 
prisonment not  less  than  five  years,  if  ho  permit  circalating  notes  to  bo  issued  to 
any  bank  beyond  its  collateral  stocks. 

aV.  Each  bank  established  uudcr  this  act  shall,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  re- 
turns required  by  law,  specify  the  stocks  deposited  with  the  Comptroller  for  its 
circulation. 

XVI.  The  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  is  authorized  to  prepare  separate 
abstracts  for  the  banks  established  under  this  act. 

XVII.  The  Bunk  Commissioners  shall  huve  the  same  power  over  the  banks 
established  by  this  act  as  over  chartered  banks ;  and  they  are  required  to  examine 
the  certificates  of  stock  held  by  the  Auditor  in  trust  for  such  banks. 

XVIII.  Whenever  any  free  bank  shall  return  to  the  Auditor  ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  bank  notes  received  from  him,  and  shall  deposit  funds  for  the  balance,  the 
Auditor  may  return  to  this  bonk  all  stocks  previously  received  from  it. 

XI X.  Free  banks  that  relinquish  business,  must  give  six  years  notice  that ''  their 
circulating  notes  must  be  presented  to  the  Auditor  for  payment  within  six  years 
after  the  issue  of  such  notice." 

XX.  The  .Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  authorized  to  adopt  proceedings 
against  free  banks,  similar  to  those  against  chartered  banks,  whenever  the  court 
may  deem  it  necessary. 

XXI.  Whenever  any  bank  shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  agents  or  receivers 
for  liquidation,  by  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  the  Amlitor  shull  transmit  to  such 
agent  all  stocks  for  moneys  held  by  him  in  trust  for  such  bank. 

XXII.  This  act  may  be  amended  or  repealed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Legislature. 

3.— INCREASE  OF  BANKING  CAPITAL. 

While  the  banking  capital  of  New-Orleans,  where  it  is  more  nef»ded  than  in  any 
city  in  the  Union,  is  decreasing  by  the  progressive  expiration  of  the  few  bank 
charters  in  existence,  we  find  that  in  other  cities  the  policy  of  the  sagacious  le- 
gislators is  to  increiuse  capital  with  the  increase  of  population  and  business.  We 
notice  that  the  Bank  Committee  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts 
have  recommended  bills  increasing  the  banking  ca[)ital  of  that  state,  in  certain 
old  institutions,  to  the  extent  of  $i,3i]/i,0()().  They  have  also  r^icommended  char- 
ters for  new  banks,  with  a:i  a;;gre;;ute  capital  of  $1,450,000.  An  additional  bill  is 
about  to  be  reported  for  a  baiik  with  a  capital  o(  $100,000.  The  rerent  additions 
to  the  banking  capital  of  New- York  amount,  in  the  ajji^regate,  to  about  $7,000,000. 
In  K»^ntncky,  eight  new  banks  have  been  establinhed  with  an  aiiirregate  capital  of 
$3,500,000.  In  Ohio,  two  new  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $:)00,000]  In  Mobile, 
one  ne%v  bank,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  In  Savannah,  one  new  bank,  with 
a  capital  of  $300,000.  Several  new  banks  are  also  about  to  be  established  in 
New-Jersey . 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MANUFACTURES  AND  MINES. 

l-EXTENSION  OF  COTTON  AND  WOOL  FACTORIES  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

We  have  been  favored  by  the  author  (II.  Stkapman)  of  Termesseo,  with  a  very 

able  and  instructive  paper  upm  this  subject,  which  we  regret  our  inability  to 

poblish  entire,  but  from  which  we  .shall  freely  extract.    Mr.  Stead  man  recom- 
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t  mends  the  application  of  slave  lubor,  throughoat  our  limits,  to  these  parpotes. 
In  this  we  heartily  agree,  sach  labor  having  been  found  most  advantageous 
wherever  adopted. 

STATISTICS  OF  1  COTTOW  AND  WOOLEN  MILL  OF  5,000  SPINDLES;    $100,000  CAPITAL. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  fully  understand  us,  as  we  go  along,  we  will  hero 
lay  before  him  an  estimate  of  one  year's  operation  of  the  proposed  cotton  and 
woolen  mill,  of  five  thounaud  spindles,  with  eighty-eight  cotton  and  twenty  four 
woolen  looms  for  manufacturing  osuaburgs,  sheetings,  yarns,  jeans,  and  buAoy, 
the  estimated  cost  of  which,  including  lot,  buildings  and  machinery,  ready  lor 
operation,  is  $100,000. 

The  contemplated  mill  will  annually  make  the  following  amount  of 
goods: — 1,710  dozen  of  assorted  yarns  per  day,  which  in  three  him- 
dred  days  will  amount  to  513,000  dozen,  weighing  7^  oz.  each, 
which  are  now  worth  by  wholesale  9  cents  per  dozen ;  making  in 
the  whole $46,170  00 

Twenty-four  oanaburg  looms  will  make  37^  yards  each  per  day, 
which  in  300  days  will  make  270,000  yards,  weighing  i  lb.  per 
yard,  worth  1 1  ^  cents — amounting  to 31,050  00 

Sixty-four  looms  for  weaving  sheetings,  will  each  make  33J  yards 
per  day,  weighing  2|  yards  to  the  lb.,  which  in  300  days  amounts 
to  640,000  yards,  at  S\  cents  per  yard ;---.-"    ^^'^OO  00 

Twelve  linsey  looms  will  make  37  J  yards  each  per  day,  making  in 
300  days  135,000  yards,  weighing  |  lb.  to  the  yard,  which  is  worth, 
plain  and  colored,  on  an  average,  30  cts.  per  yard — amounting  to  ..    40,500  00 

Twelve  jeans  looms  will  make  28  yards  per  day,  and  in  300  days 
100,800  yards,  weighing  1  lb.  to  the  yard,  worth,  plain  and  colored, 
40  cts.  per  yard,  amounting  in  300  days  to 40,320  00 

Total  products  per  annum, $210,840  00 

The  above  result  will  cost  for  cotton,  wool,  labor,  and  incidental  charget  in 
manufacturing,  as  follows: — 

Cotton  required,  766,200  pounds,  delivered  at  the  mill,  including  all 

charges,  at  10  cents  per  pound,  amounts  in  the  whole  to $76,620  00 

Wool  r^equired.  157,837^  pounds  delivered  at  the  mill,  inchiding  all 

charges  at  3H  cents  per  pound,  amounts  in  the  whole  to 49,324  00 

Wood  required,  2,000  cords  delivered  at  the  mill,  including  all  charges, 

at  $1  75  per  cord,  amounts  to 3,500  00 

Labor  to  manufacture  the  above  goods  amounts  to 25,725  00 

Commissions,  freights  and  charges,  to  include  all  costs  of  sale  at  10  per 

cent.,  amonntin*;  to 21,084  00 

Interest  on  $30,000  capital  necessary  to  be  invested  in  stock,  on  an 

average  one  year  with  another,  at  7  per  cent,  per  annum,  amimnts 

to 2,100  00 

Insurance  on  buildings,  machinery,  and  stock,  $100,000,  at  2^  per  cent  2,500  00 
Depreciation  on  the  value  of  machinery,  worth  $75,000,  5  per  cent...  3,750  00 
Incident'd  expenses,  which  is  the  cost  of  oil,  leather,  starch,  dye-stuffs, 

&c 6,000  00 

Total  expenses $190,603  00 

Total  profits $20,237  00 

In  addition  to  the  styles  of  goods  mentioned  in  tho  above  estimates,  a  portion 
of  the  machinery  and  labor  can  be  profitably  employed,  and  no  doubt  will  be,  in 
the  manufacture  of  cottonades.  bed  tickings,  stripes,  checks,  and  plaids. 

In  the  table  of  expenses  will  be  found  an  item  of  $25,725,  for  labor.  This 
item  embraces  all  the  labor  necessary  to  carry  on  the  mill,  or  that  is  in  any  way 
connected  with  it.  For  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
subject,  we  have  made  the  following  analysis  of  that  item,  in  order  that  eveiy 
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man  may  calcalate  for  liimself  the  amount  paid  to  each  description  of  operatives, 
and  form  his  own  conclusiuns  as  to  its  sufliciency. 

TAULI    or   LABOR. 

8  Boys,  per  annam, ...$50  00  each, $400 

lOG  Women        •'  112  50  "     11.925 

23  Men              "  250  00  "     5,750 

1  Engineer     "  600  00  "     600 

1  Carpenter     "  450  00  "     450 

1  Machinist     *•  600  00  **     600 

4  Overseers     "  600  00  "     2,400 

1  Clerk            "  600  00  *'     600 

1  Superintendent  1,500  00  **     1,500 

1  Agent  1,500  00  "     1.500 

147  $25,725 

These  are  the  amounts  proposed  to  be  paid,  and  they  contemplate  that  each 
person  boards  himself  or  herself,  as  the  case  may  be. 

No  qaestiun,  we  presume,  will  be  rained  in  regard  to  the  liberality  of  any  of 
the  above  items,  except  fur  the  labor  of  the  106  women  and  the  23  men.  The 
wages  allowed  the  women,  it  will  bo  seen,  is  $112  50  per  uimum,  which  for  fifty 
weeks,  deducting  two  weeks  fur  holidays  and  lost  time,  amounts  to  two  dollars 
and  twenty-tivo  cents  per  week.  The  wages  allowed  the  23  men — who  are 
mostly  common  hands,  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  which,  for  fifty  weeks, 
amounts  to  five  dollars  per  week. 

"  In  Lowell,  labor  is  paid  the  fair  compensation  of  80  cents  a  day  for  men,  and 
$2  dollars  a  week  for  women,  while  in  Tennessee  the  average  compensation  for 
labor  does  not  exceed  50  cents  per  day  for  men,  and  61  25  per  week  for  women. 
Such  is  the  wisdom  of  a  wise  division  of  labor." 

We  will  now  briefly  recapitulate  the;  advantages  we  have  enumerated,  in  favor 
of  manafacturing  here : 

766,200  pounds  of  cotton  costs  us  1  cent  per  pound  less  than  the 
northern  manufacturors, $  7,662  00 

157,837^  pounds  of  wool  costs  li^  cents  per  pound  less  than  the 
northern  manufacturers, 2,367  50 

Fire  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  goods,  worth  $210,840, 10,670  00 

Sum  total  of  advantage, $20,699  50 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  hjive  hero  represented  nn  advantage  in  favor  of  Southern 
manufactures,  of  over  20  per  cent.,  and  from  the  facts  in  our  possession,  we  can- 
not believe  tiie  estimate  extravagant.  We  have  now  before  us  a  very  able  work 
written  by  Hamilton  Smith,  Kfl<i.,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  this  subject,  in  which  he 
demonstmtcd  that  locations  on  the  Ohio  Kiver  have  an  advantage  over  the  north- 
ern establishments  of  21^  per  cent.,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  an  establishment 
here,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  cotton  fields,  would  have  a  still 
greater  advantage.  Mr.  James  Montgomery — the  author  of  several  standard 
workfl  on  the  manufacture  of  cjtton  in  Europe  and  America,  and  veiy  high  au- 
thority on  all  subjects  connected  with  manufacturing — recently  made  the  follow- 
ijig  statements  of  the  advantages  of  the  South  and  West  for  manufacturing,  aller 
having  made  a  i)ersonal  examination  of  their  facilities.     He  says  : — 

**  I  navo  read  Gen.  James'  pomphlot,  and  the  pain])hlets  written  by  Mr.  Gregg, 
on  the  comparative  advantages  of  thtt  South  for  manufacturing,  and  yet,  after  all 
I  have  read  on  the  subject,  I  may  say,  with  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  half  the  truth 
has  not  yet  been  told.  Cheap  living,  mu\,  of  course,  low  wages,  cheaj)  cotton, 
coal  and  iron,  constitute  the  groat  elements  of  success  in  the  introduction  and 
pro«ecution  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  No  country  in  the  world  possesses  these 
elements  in  a  degree  equal  to  the  southern  and  s<}uthwestern  sections  of  the 
Unitfxl  States.  Great  Britain,  with  her  cheap  coals  and  iron,  stands  at  the  head 
of  all  nations  in  point  of  wealth  and  commerce.  She  is  now  making  a  desperate 
effort  to  introduce  cheap  living,  but  she  can  never  introduce  cheap  cotton.  The 
Northern  States  can  never  equal  the  South  in  either  of  the  above  named  ele- 
ments.'' 
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The  cotton  crop  of  Tennessee  amoants  to  200,000  bales,  averaging  450  potmcU. 
This  will  give  us  90,000,000  pounds  per  annum,  the  average  price  of  which  u 
supposed  to  be  about  6i  cents.  The  value  of  the  crop,  then,  is  $5,850,000.  To 
produce  this  amount  of  cotton  would  require  1,440,000  acres  of  land,  averaging 
250  lbs.  to  the  acre  in  cotton.  The  average  value  of  these  lands  cannot  be  less 
than  $15  per  acre,  which  gives  us  a  capital  of  $21,000,000  invested  in  land  alone. 
To  cultivate  this  amount  of  laod  will  require  51,430  able-bodied  hands,  each 
tending  seven  acres  of  cotton,  producing  350  pounds  to  the  acre.  If  we  value 
them  at  $500  each,  which  would  be  a  low  estimate,  we  find  a  capital  invested  in 
slaves,  to  produce  this  cotton,  of  $25,715,000. 

To  these  items  wo  must  add  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  mules,  horses, 
ploughs,  and  all  other  farming  implements,  estimated  at  about  $2,695,000,  mak- 
mg  the  total  amount  of  capital  employed  to  produce  the  90,000,000  pounds  of 
cotton,  $50,000,000. 

To  manufacture  the  90,000,000  pounds  of  cotton  into  cloth,  would  require 
500,000  spindles,  with  all  the  preparations  for  weaving,  the  cost  of  which,  in- 
cluding the  powers,  (water  or  steam)  sites  and  buildings,  would  be  $10,000,000. 
In  addition  to  this  $10,000,000,  which  would  all  be  consumed  in  the  erection 
of  buildings,  purchase  of  sites  and  machinery,  there  would  be  required  the  sum 
of  $2,500,000,  upon  which  to  operate  in  the  purchase  of  material,  payment  of 
operators,  &c.,  which  would  run  up  the  amount  of  capital  necessary,  to  $12,- 
500.0C0. 

The  90,000,000  pounds  of  cotton  will  make  225,000,000  yards  of  domestics, 
the  cotton  yielding  two  and  one  half  yards  to  the  pound.     The  average  price  of 
these  domestics  is  not  less  than  7j|  cents  per  yard,  which  would  make  the  aggre- 
gate value  of  the  goods  manufactured    from    the  cotton  crop  of  Tennessee, 
$16,875,000. 

To  operate  the  above  amount  of  machinery,  25,000  common  hands- 
embracing  men,  women  and  children — would  be  required,  at  an 
annual  expense  of  $3,125,000.  Also  1,000  men,  machinists,  over- 
seers and  superintendents,  at  an  annual  expense  of  $750,000,  mak- 
ing the  cost  of  the  labor, S  3,875,000 

The  mcideutal  expenses,  embracing  repairs,  oil,  leather,  starch,  &c., 

would  amount  to 1,500,000 

Five  per  cent,  to  be  set  apart  as  a  sinking  fund,  to  cover  the  wear  and 

tear  of  machinery,  buildings,  &c 500.000 

Insurance,  2|  percent,  on  $10,000,000, 250,000 

Ten  per  cent,   upon  the  value  of  the  goods,  to  cover  commissions, 

freights  and  losses, 1,685,500 

Cost  of  90,000,000  pounds  of  cotton  delivered  at  the  mill,  say  6} 
cents  per  pound 6,075,000 

Making  the  annual  expenses, $13,885,500 

If  we  deduct  this  bill  of  expenses  from  the  value  of  the  goods  produced  as 
above,  ($16,875,000)  we  have  an  annual  profit  of  $2,989,500,  or  twenty-four  per 
cent,  upon  the  capital  of  $12,500,000. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  while  the  agriculturists  who  produce  this  cotton, 
make  but  11 1  per  cent,  upon  their  capital,  the  manufacturers  who  convert  it  into 
fabric,  clear  24  per  cent.,  or  a  fraction  over  double  the  amount  upon  their  capi- 
tal.   Are  there  any  so  blind  as  not  to  see  the  advantages  of  the  system  f 

SLIVSRT    AND    MANUFACTURING. 

We  now  approach  a  subject  fraught  with  the  most  important  consequences  to 
the  people  of  the  slaveholding  states,  and  which  should  command  their  serious 
consideration. 

The  events  of  the  last  three  years  must  have  satisfied  every  intelligent  man, 
that  the  institution  of  slaverv  in  the  United  States  has  already  reached  the 
limits  of  expansion — ^that  its  further  extension  is  a  physical  impossibility.  We 
have  heretofore  been  excluded  from  the  territory  north  of  the  line  of  the 
Missouri  compromise,  and  the  admission  of  California  closes  the  door  to  any  hope 
of  extension  of  slavery  there.  The  intermediate  territory  is  said  to  be  unfit  for 
slave  labor — that  both  climate  and  soil  are  opposed  to  it— and  that,  as  a  consa* 
qaence,  it  can  never  go  there. 
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^Vbat,  then,  has  the  South  to  look  to  or  hope  for  7  The  North  is  rapidly  filling 
op— the  demand  lor  labor  is  great — capit:il  isabandnnt,  and  populatidn  is  pouring 
in.  They  already  have  the  preponderance  of  political  power  in  the  Nation^ 
Eovernnient,  and  hold,  as  it  were,  our  political  destinies  in  the  hollow  of  their 
Band.  There  is  free  territory  cnougn  to  make  fifteen  or  twenty  now  states, 
while  the  South  can  only  look  to  the  three  or  four  slates  to  be  ntrmed  ont  of 
Texas,  to  balanco  the  fearful  reinforcement  to  the  opponents  of  our  institution. 

That  the  North  has  the  power  to  oppress,  and  if  disposed,  to  crush  us,  no  one 
will  deny,  and  the  question  is  not  whether  they  can  do  it,  but  whether  they 
will  exercise  the  power  it  is  acknowledged  they  possess.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  becomes  the  interest,  ay,  the  duty,  of.  every  southern  man,  to  iuciuire 
if  the  South  cannot  be  placed  in  a  position  to  repel  assaults  upon  her  institutions, 
in  the  event  they  ever  should  bo  m:ide. 

The  South  has  f(jr  a  long  series  of  years  permitted  the  fostering  care  of  the 
general  government  to  be  cxtendi'd  to  the  domestic  manufaclurcs  of  our  country. 
She  has  permitted  herself  to  bo  taxed  to  support  the  manufacturing  systems  of 
the  North,  to  her  own  direct  disadvantage,  in  order  that  our  country  mipht  be  as 
independent  of  other  nations  for  her  supplies,  as  feileral  legislation  could  make 
her.  She  has  thus  aided  iu  iucreasing  the  wealth  and  i)opu1atiou  of  the  Northern 
States,  and  developing  their  resources,  until  they  have  outgrown  her  control,  and 
now  threaten  her  dearest  rights,  if  not  her  very  existence. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  true  policy  oi  the  South  is  distinct  and  clearly 
marked.  She  must  resort  to  the  same  means  by  which  power  has  been  accumu- 
lated at  the  North,  to  secure  it  for  herself.  She  must  embark  in  that  system  of 
manufacturing  which  has  been  so  successfully  employed  at  the  North.  We  hold 
the  raw  material,  and  if  we  will  but  go  into  its  manufacture,  we  can  control  the 
world.  All  civilized  nations  are  now  dependent  upon  our  staple  to  give  employ- 
ment to  their  machinery  and  their  labor,  and  thoy  cannot  do  without  it.  If,  then, 
we  manufacture  a  largo  portion  of  it  ourselves,  we  reduce  the  quantity  for 
export,  and  the  competition  for  that  remainder  will  add  greatly  to  our  wealth, 
while  it  will  place  us  in  a  condition  to  dictate  our  own  terms.  The  manufactories 
will  increai^e  our  population ;  increased  population  and  wealth  will  enable  us  to 
chain  the  Southern  Slates  proudly  and  nuiisAiolubly  tojiother  by  rail-roads  and 
other  internal  iniprovemeuts,  aud  these  works,  by  atFording  spci.-dy  communica- 
tion fn)m  point  to  point,  will  prove  our  surest  defence  either  against  foreign 
aggression  or  d(»mesiic  revolt. 

Our  slave  population  is  ever}'  day  increaAinj»  upon  us  in  greater  ratio  than  the 
white,  and  it  is  only  by  M)nie  system  that  will  encourage  the  emijjirution  of  a 
white  poi)ulalionto  us.  that  we  can  hope  to  keep  up  the  equilibrium  of  the  two 
races. 

We  have  seen  that  ibis  manufacturing  system  will  induce  emigration  to  us; 
that  it  will  add  both  to  our  commercial  and  political  power,  and  above  all,  it  will 
enable  us  to  defrod  succe^-fuUy,  thoae  rijilits  guaranteed  to  us  by  the  constitution; 
and  if  the  evil  day  should  ever  come.  wh(?n  the  South  shall  be  satiAlied  that  she 
cannot  remain  in  the  l-nion  upon  equal  terms,  or  with  safety  to  her  institutions,  / 
it  will  place  her  in  a  condition  to  maintain  her  separate  nationality.  y 

a.—SLAVK  roWKIl  IN  COTTON  FACTORIKS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New-York  Herald  having  visited  tho  Saluda  P'actory,^**** 
near  Columbia,  S.  C.  thus  ct>mments  upon  the  use  of  slaves  for  manufactories: 

The  factory  in  question  ($100,000  capital)  employs  08  operatives,  or  128  in- 
clading  children.  They  are  all  slaves;  anda  largo  proportion  of  ihem  arc  ttwned 
by  the  company.  The  mill  runs  r^.OOO  spindles,  and  1*?0  looms.  The  fabrics 
mauufactureil  are  heavy  brown  whirling  and  Southern  stiipe,  a  coarse  kind  of  co- 
loretl  goods  fur  hoii^e  servant?*.  The  superintendent  is  decidedly  of  the  opini(tn 
that  slave  labor  is  cheaper  for  cotton  manufacture  than  free  white  labor.  The 
average  cost  per  annum  of  those  employed  in  this  mill,  he  say:;,  doi's  n<jt  exceed 
$75.  Slave's  nut  sulliciently  strong  to  work  in  the  cotton  fielils,  can  attend  to 
tiie  looms  and  spindle^  in  the  cotton  mills  ;  and  most  of  the  jiirls  in  this  establish- 
ment would  not  be  Ruited  ft»r  plantation  work.  We  dislike  the  idea  of  drawing 
a  comparison  between  the  labor  of  the  fair  aud  virtuous  daughters  of  the  North 
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and  that  of  the  blacks  of  the  South,  in  the  cotton  mills.  It  is  unpleasant  to  put 
them  on  the  same  footing,  even  in  the  cotton  mills,  thongh  one  mill  may  be,  in 
Maasuchusetts,  exclusively  occupied  by  the  amiable,  industrious,  intelligent, 
and  educated  daughters  of  the  old  Bay  State,  and  the  other  may  be,  in  South 
Carolina,  worked  by  n«gro  slaves.  We  regret  it ;  we  have  that  sort  of  respect 
for  the  sex  of  our  own  race,  which  makes  it  painful  to  bring  them  to  the  same 
level  with  the  colore<l  races,  though  both  may  be  employed  in  the  same  service. 
At  the  best,  the  work  in  a  cotton  mill  is  consumptive  of  lungs  as  well  as  cotton. 
We  have  been  through  the  mills  of  Lowell,  and  other  places  in  the  North:  the 
general  appearance  of  the  female  operatives  is  neat  ana  cleanly ;  but  their  pre- 
vailing complexion  is  an  unhealthy  pallor.  Not  many  die  at  tlie  mills,  because 
they  are  young,  and  when  they  fall  sick,  they,  if  possible,  return  home.  But  the 
life  of  an  operative  in  a  cotton  mill  is  a  consumptive  business  at  best. 

Mr.  Graved  is  of  the  opinion  ihat  the  blacks  can  better  endure  the  labor  of  the 
ootton  mills  than  the  whites.  The  slaves  in  this  factory,  male  and  female,  appear- 
ed to  be  cheerful,  well  fed,  and  healthy.  The  mill  has  been  worked  by  slave 
operatives  (reciuiring  only  one  while  overseer,)  for  two  years  past,  and  the  re- 
sult, we  are  iutormed,  is  m  favor  of  slave  operatives : 

Average  cost  of  a  slave  operative  per  annum $75  00 

white  operative,  at  least 116  00 


<i         << 


Difference $41  00 

Or  over  thirty  per  cent,  saved  in  the  cost  of  labor  alone.  ' 

3.— COAL  IN  ARKANSAS. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known  that  there  is  coal  in  Arkansas ;  and  when  this 
is  the  case,  it  may  not  be  known  whether  it  exists  in  such  a  quantity,  or  possesses 
such  a  quality,  as  to  render  it  an  object  worthy  of  attention.  Though  the  exact 
limits  of  the  coal  field  of  Arkansas,  and  consequently  its  extent,  have  not  yet 
been  vei*y  definitely  made  out,  nor  all  its  varieties  brought  to  light ;  yet  enough 
is  already  known,  both  as  to  its  quantity  and  quality,  to  give  full  assurance  to  a 
hundred  times  more  mining  enterprise  than  the  wants  oi  the  country  will  soon 
require. 

The  coal  field  of  Arkansas  commences  about  forty  miles  above  Little  Rock,  on 
the  Arkansas  River,  and  extends  up  the  river,  on  l>(>th  sides,  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  state.  I  certainly  know  of  its  being  from  tw»rrity  to  thirty  miles  broad, 
and  frequently  hear  of  coal  being  found  to  a  considerable  distance  outside 
of  those  limits.  Its  length  is  more  than  a  hundred  miles  within  the  state,  ex- 
tcuding,  I  know  not  how  far,  into  the  ludian  territory.  No  coal  field  could  lie 
more  udvautageoiidly  than  it  docs  for  mining  puri>oses,  as  the  river  running 
lengthwise  thniugh  its  whole  extent,  must  occasion  very  numerous  placers, 
where  it  can  be  mine.l  above  the  water  level.  This  is  a  great  advantage,  as  it 
dimitrL-ihes  the  cxiuMifXJs  of  mining,  and  renders  the  mine  entirely  safe  from  those 
diwistn»us  explosions  from  carburetta  hydrogen  gas,  which  oftou  occur  in  those 
whicli  lie  below  the  water  hivol. 

As  yet.  very  little  mining  hiis  been  done,  more  than  to  supply  a  few  black- 
Biniths  in  the  nei^'hborhoo(l,  and  to  furnish  a  few  boat  loads  for  Little  Rock. 
It  is  not  yet  known  how  rn;iny  beds  there  are  in  the  series ;  nor  is  it  of  so  much 
practic:il  iniportanc*.;  to  know,  hb  one  gooti  one  is  suflicient.  Tho  thickness  of 
the  veins,  s<j  far  as  it  is  known,  is  about  the  same  that  is  in  tho  coal  fields  on 
the  Ohio. 

There  are  three  distinct  species  of  coal  known,  viz :  anthracite,  bituminous,  and 
canuel  coal ;  but  there  is  an  almost  infinite  number  of  varieties,  occupying  every 
possible  shade  of  difFerence  between  the  most  perfectly  formed  anthracite,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  cannel  on  the  other.  They  run  into  each  other  by  such  slight 
variations,  that  it  is  almost  iinjKHsiblo  to  which  species  certain  varieties  moat  pro- 
perly belong ;  indeeil,  they  do  not  belong  to  the  one  species  more  than  to  the 
other,  but  partly  to  both.     Nevertheless,  they  are  none  the  worso  for  that. 
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one  kind  of  coal  that  will  answer  for  all  purnoseR ;  nor  is  there  any  kind  that  is 
useless,  or  nnsuited  to  some  purpose.  It  is  tor  the  want  of  kuowlodge  of  these 
facts,  that  people  pruuouuce  certain  kinds  uf  coal  as  poor,  or  even  worthless,  be- 
cause they  do  not  deport  thcniHcIves  in  the  same  manner  in  the  fire,  that  other 
coals  do  with  which  they  are  ncquainted.  Every  variety  of  coal  is  suited  to  the 
production  of  some  specific  efl'cct,  and  re<j[uires  a  corresponding  variety  in  the 
treatment  of  its  combustion. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  all  kinds  of  coal  are  of  equal  value,  any  more  than  that 
all  kinds  of^wood  are ;  yet  many  varieties  of  coal  are  very  much  undervalued,  for 
want  of  a  proper  knowledge  to  the  uses  to  which  they  are  best  suited,  or  to  the 
best  manner  of  using  them.  Thirty  years  ago.  anthracite  coal  was  thought  to  be 
atterly  useless,  because  it  would  not  burn  in  the  kind  of  grates  then  in  use;  and 
it  was  remarke<l  that  it  never  would  be  burned  until  the  last  gn^at  conflagration. 
But  a  small  change  in  the  form  of  the  grate  souu  showed  it  to  be  the  most  valu- 
able fuel  ever  known. 

Several  varieties  of  the  Ohio  -river  coals  have  been  pronounced  of  little  or  no 
Taluc,  and  could  find  no  mnrknt;  because  they  did  not,  with  the  same  kind  of 
grate  and  management,  succeed  «(iually  well  wiih  the  Tiltsburg  c(»al.  But  aftei> 
wards*,  when  their  true  character  cnnie  to  bo  known,  they  have  taken  their  place 
in  the  market  according  to  their  real  merit. 

The  greater  part  of  the  coals  in  Arkansas  is,  like  that  of  all  our  other  coal  fields, 
bituminous:  indeed,  this  is  far  the  must  common  kind  all  over  the  world.  But 
•everal  varieties  of  bituminous  coal  have  already  come  to  light,  and  doubtless 
muny  more  will,  as  its  development  progresses. 

I  know  not  that  any  true  caunel  coal  liiis  yet  been  found,  but  somo  of  the  bitu- 
minous approaches  a  little  towards  it;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  bo 
found,  as  it  exists  in  all  our  other  coal  fields. 

But  anthracite,  tcell  marked  anthracite,  has  been  found,  though  not  as  yet  of 
nflBcient  thickness  to  admit  of  being  worked.  Yet  there  is  btroug  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  it  does  exist  in  (quantity,  tmd  that  a  proper  search  would  bring  it  to 
light.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this  belief:  one  is,  thnt  a  small  qnuntity,  as  al- 
r^idy  stated,  has  been  found ;  nnother  is,  thnt  a  portion  of  the  coal  field  has  been 
disturbed,  and  the  rocks,  together  with  the  cosd,  urc  highly  inclined.  Anthracite 
coal  is  never  found  in  rockb  lying  horizontally,  though  i|  docs  not  follow  that  all 
coals  found  in  hit;hly  inclined  rocks  are  authrncite.  Th:it  portii)u  of  the  great 
Pennsylvania  coal  field  only  in  which  the  rocks  have  been  very  much  dintuiliod, 
and  coijseqnently  are  hijihlv  inclined,  pnuhices  anthracite.  This  leads  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  same  cause  which  produced  the  <li«lurbanc.e,  prodrice«l  also 
the  anthracite  ;  or,  in  other  word?*,  couverteil  bituniinous  coal  int«j  anthracite,  by 
driving  off  its  bitumen.  A  variety  of  coal  having  very  little  bitumen,  or  in  other 
words,  uim(»(<t  anthracite,  h.is  be("n  f^nnd  under  circumstances  which  lead  to  the 
belief  that  it  exists  in  inexhaustible  (pianlilies. 

From  wliat  has  been  slid,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  no  deficiency  in  the  quan- 
tity or  quality  of  Arkansas  coal?.  There  is  linle  or  no  dnuht  that  rvery  variety  of 
coal  which  the  mnltiplied  wants  of  ninn  may  hereafter  require,  will  in  due  time 
be  found  to  have  been  laid  up  there  in  s'orc  for  liim  by  the  Groat  Provider,  thou- 
years  before  thes»?  want-*  existed,  in  antieipali«Mi  of  lliem.  And  there  is 
no  little  doubt  that  thi«*  is  ihe  best  soun*e.  and  th*»t  it  will  ultimately  be  the  prin- 
cipal source  from  which  the  lower  portion  of  the  Mississippi  Valle)*will  bo  sup- 
plied. 

My  next  will  be  on  /luc  and  manganese. 

B.  Lawrence,  GcohgiH. 

4— A  SlLVPni  MINI-:  IN  VIRGINIA. 

The  Charlestown  (Va.)  Sjiirit  of  .lellerson  says,  that  there  is  every  reason  to  y 

believe  that  a  silver  iniu<*  has  hren  discovered  «mi  the   farm    of  Mf^srs.   .Fames     ^r 
and  Dennis  McSherry,  of  ihul  criunty,  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Shenan- 
doah River,  and  at  tln^  Xyash  of  the  Blue  Kid<.'e  mi>nntain. 

The  mine  was  discovered  s>)n\e  months  since,  and  a  small  specimen  obtained 
and  fin-wardi;d  to  the  Pliihuh'lphia  Mint  to  be  assayed.  The  Supj-rintenilcnl  of 
the  mint  has  returned  the  ssanif,  m  idi.'into  a  ten  cont  piece,  and  pn»noimtcH  the 
ore  as  exceedingly  licli.  The  ledj:e  of  rock  in  which  the  ore  is  im|»re:.Mja'ed,  is 
of  immense  feize.  Every  three  pounds  of  rock,  it  is  estinrated,  will  yield  one 
dollar  ID  silver.      Arrangements  have  been  made  at  once  for  niiuing. 
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5,— DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Southern  manufactares,  is  the  con- 
tinual arrival  of  largo  cargoes  of  manufactured  cotton  cloths  in  this  city,  from 
the  interior.  Yesterday  the  steamer  Chatham  arrived  from  Augusta,  with  350 
bales  domestics,  from  the  Augusta  Manufaciuriug  Company.  These  goods  have 
been  maiiulacturcd  to  order,  and  are  destined  irir  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and 
New- York,  where  they  will  compete  with  the  Eastern  goods  sold  in  those  markets. 
The  cotton  cloths  manufactured  m  our  Southern  mills  being  heavier  and  more 
durable,  are  preferred  in  those  cities  above  -all  otiicrs.  The  demand  for  this 
class  of  goods  is  daily  increasing ;  and  while  the  Northern  mills,  in  which  the 
finer  and  printed  fabrics  are  made  are  closing  their  doors,  it  is  gratifving  to 
observe  the  prosperity  of  our  own  manufactories,  and  to  the  capital  daily 
invested  in  new  fact«)ries.  These  facts  prove  what  we  have  often  asserted,  that 
we  have  a  decided  advantage  over  the  North  in  the  business  of  manufacturing 
yams  and  coarse  cotton  goods. — Savajinah  News. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROYEMENTS. 

1.— NEW-ORLEANS  AND  MISSISSIPPI  RAIL-ROAD. 

TO  TH£   rSOPLE  OF  LOUISIANA.*  4 

The  undersigned  were  appointed,  on  tlie  port  of  the  Convention  which  assembled  in 
April  last  ill  New- Orleans,  a  Permanent  Committee  to  devise  the  uieans  necessary  for 
the  cunstructiou  of  a  Rail-road  from  the  city  of  New-Orleans  to  Jackson,  in  the  state  of 
Mississippi,  and  were  instrnctcd,  aficr  the  adjuumment  of  said  Convention,  to  lake  such 
steps  in  furtherance  of  its  objects,  as  are  indicated  in  the  following  resolutions  : 

1.  That  the  New-Orleans,  Jackson  and  Northern  Rail-road,  bcmg  a  work  eminently 
public  in  its  character,  and  calculated  to  promote  the  general  prosperity  of  the  state,  ana 
especially  enhance  the  value  of  the  entire  property  situated  on  the  line  of  the  route,  and 
at  its  termini,  justice  requires  that  means  for  its  construction  be  provided  at  the  expense 
of  all  who  are  to  share  in  its  benefits. 

2.  That  until  mure  maftire  deliberation  shall  have  perfected  a  plan  of  organization  for 
carrying  out  the  entire  completion  of  the  project,  it  U  expedient  to  confine  the  present 
action  of  the  Convention  to  the  adoption  oi  such  mcuMires  as  shall  secure  the  makinff  of 
the  road  to  the  state  line,  leaving  for  future  consideration  the  expediency  of  consolidatmg 
the  company  with  tuie  to  be  formed  for  coniiijuingthc  road  from  the  state  line  to  Jackson, 
Mississippi,  or  of  dcviaing  other  means  by  whicli  the  two  roads  can  be  worked  in  unison. 

3.  That  in  order  to  f;over  all  contingencies,  including  the  cost  of  locomotives,  carriages, 
depots,  &c.,  it  is  expedient  that  the  capital  of  the  company  to  be  organized  consist  of 

Si,:»oo,ooo. 

4.  That  a  company  be  immediately  formed,  under  the  general  coq>oration  law  of  this 
state,  witli  a  capital  of  Sl,r)OU.()U(),  divided  into  shares  of  SlOO  each. 

5.  That  a  rncmoriul  be  presented  to  the  Legislature  of  this  state,  praying  the  passage 
of  an  act  providing  substantially  as  follows,  viz  : 

That  the  several  municipal  councils  of  the  city  of  New-Orleans,  and  the  police  juries 
of  the  respective  parislies  situated  011  the  Hne  of  iherond,  be  empowcrcil  to  levy  a  special 
tax  on  the  real  estate  lying  within  their  respin-tive  limits,  to  be  called  the  New-Orleaus 
and  Jackson  Rail-road  tax ;  provided,  that  no  ordinance  thus  passed  shall  be  binding,  untU 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  tljc  locality,  at  a  special  election  colled  for 
that  purpose,  and  that  the  tax  thus  paid  by  any  individual  sholl  entitle  him  to  on  equal 
amount  of  stock  in  tiie  com]>auy. 

6.  That  the  ( 'ommittee  ofVVay.s  anil  Means  be  instructed,  by  a  future  report,  to  declare 
the  amount  of  subscriptinns  that  ou''ht  in  justice  to  be  contributed  by  the  city  of  New- 
Orleans  and  tlie  parishes  aforesaiif,  basing  their  report  upon  the  official  retunis  of  the 
value  of  real  e.state. 

7.  That,  in  the  meanlime.  voluntary  subscriptions  of  individuals  to  the  company  be 
solicited  on  the  entire  line  of  the  route*  and  that  committees  be  appointed  for  eacn  parish 
for  that  purpose,  witli  the  undersianding  and  on  the  ctmdition,  that  any  subscriber  shall 
have  the  right  of  civiu^'  in  the  receipt  for  money  piud  by  him  to  the  Company  in  satisfac- 
tion of  any  tax  to  be  levied  on  him  a»  above  provitled. 


This  addresi  emanates  from  Mr.  Burke,  Choirmuj  of  the  Sub-committee. 
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6.  That  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Mcsiib  be  initructed  to  prepare  and  print  a  de- 
tailed report,  (love)opini;  the  priuriplcA  eml>raced  in  ilicse  re»olutiun%  and  carrying  out  the 
details  of  orgnnizarinn  iu  ronibrinity  therewith. 

The  Coinniitiee  hnve  prm:codi;d  to  or^rauizc  a  provisional  cnrapaoy,  and  n^ien  books  for 
sabscriptiuii  in  the  c-ity  of  New-Orleans,  and  at  ditf'erent  points  on  the  line  of  the  pro 
poted  r.iil-r<»3'l.    Under  tliif)  arrangement,  the  nninuut  of  stoitk  already  taken  haa  reached 
thcBumuf  dlUO.OOO. 

The  pro^'reKfl  nf  Louiiiiana,  notwith.standinf;:  her  preat  nntnral  wealth,  has  been  bat 
slow  in  comparison  with  many  of  her  »{»u:r  stateiji.  wliilsi  New-Orleans,  once  the  em- 
porium and  mart  of  the  immense  empire  of  the  West,  sees  her  oommercinl  rank  and 
position  fading  away  in  the  triumphant  srrn:!sles  of  a  host  nf  formiiiable  rivals.  The 
Volley  nf  the  Mississippi,  the  natural  tributary  of  New-Orleans,  has  been  rapidly 
increasing  in  wealth  ana  jiopulation,  while  tlie  commerce  of  the  city  has  not  irtcreascd,  aa 
will  be  seen  by  a  companion  of  the  years  1841)  and  I8.)0  : 

NO.  OF  VHSSKIii.  TO^N^GE. 


«_.„  Kilt        St'nm 

liwits       B-wtj.        A,,^.,^  y^^f'n  C*-twi^  'aui.  ri.mi  FcniuTi  CowawiM 
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The  comparison  ofthe.se  ycara  must  not  be  ronHidcred  as  nn  isolated  case;  but,  on  the 
contntrv.  is  tou  true  an  tjrpo'ir.  of  the  course  of  traile  of  the  ritv  for  several  years  past. 

With  the  pii'ttiire  of  the  past  before  us,  it  i.-*  impowible  to  resist  the  conviction,  that  liad 
New-Orleans  been  true  to  herself.  A\fi  rouM  nni  now  have  been  reiluccd  to  a  condition 
of  so  much  haznnl,  and  thi*  humiliation  of  .xuch  appeals  as  have  become  necessary 
would  have  b»*en  spared  trher  citizcjis.  With  her  natural  advantages,  aided  by  a  liberal 
system  of  inlertial  inqirovtmentsi,  she  would  have  remained  the  U.Ui.en  of  the  Southwest, 
united  in  sympathy  and  interest  with  those  whom  ?\\'i  had  conciliated  anil  attached  to 
herself  by  ilie  liberality  of  her  spirit  and  the  extent  of  her  enierprities.  Tlie  very  reverse 
has  been  the  case,  New-Orleansn,  in  proud  exultation  over  lier  natnral  resources,  has 
cut  herself  o^T  from  the  improvements  of  the  a^'e,  and  ntstinsj  uj)on  these  rcsonrces  as 
upon  a  rock,  has  delleil  the  wind.s  and  the  waver»  which  have  alrearlv  been  sweeping  over 
her  in  mockery  of  her  faith  and  her  f<»llv.  Oni^  by  one,  her  ancient  friends  and  supporters 
have  been  biddini;  hi^r  cood  by,  and  strekini;  Icsi?  ronjrenial  but  more  valuable  commercial 
alliances  with  the  nmre  enterprising  iu:irt.-j  of  llu*  Atlantic  .^eaboanl. 

What,  tli»»ii,  !(f'!iii\v  citizens,  must  be  dime  for  Ne\v-Orl«'ari.s?  She  must,  by  a  wise  ond 
libtrral  fctroki'  «»f  |Milicv,  r«'i];.iiii  a  part,  if  nor.  the  wholf.-,  of  tiie  trad**  ."lie  has  supinidy  lost, 
aoil  open  ni.rw  stmrccii  uf  opulcuce  and  power,  which  are  ^o  abundant  around  her.  She 
Can  do  tiii>« — 

1st.  By  chanijin.:  or  i:iiidif\In:^  her  laws  bearinL'  haidly  and  uupipially  upon  capital 
and  etifi.'rp.'ise,  and  i;i;;re:i  .i<i:;  her  rinani-i.d  f;iciliti(S  for  the  «'onrrol  of  traile. 

21.  .  By  iniro.lu'*irL'  hu<  li  relorins  into  the  adniinistration  of  our  munieipal  ifTairs,  as 
shall  eu.-.tire  an  eenK.mJe.^l  a.H  well  as  elVudent  eovernment  for  the  city,  and  shall  restore 
her  cp'dif,  now  utierly  piMstrateil. 

3d.  liy  ad'tr-liii':  ';;rcatirr  fa«'iiitics  and  removing'  utme'-e.-^.'^iiry  re.*trictiona  on  corn- 
merer ;  by  enciiiir.i-.r'.iiL.'  nriMufaetuvs — e»j)|>l'<yinj,'  sl*;aMJ>hip-,  aufl  ef^fabli.shiiisf  a  direct 
fureiifu  co;iiuierc'  wi'li  CMintries  reiiuirin^  tiio  sraj^le  pnitluctiiui-*  of  the  ^reat  valley  ; 
and  tin  I'.ly.  wlnr  is  uf  mi»st  iiMportimce— by  muuiriceni  appro|ii-iali>ms  for  railro.id.s  Ifad- 
inj  from  Ni-w  ( )r!L;in  .  and  eoimeititii^  with  \\\  •  vast  sy.st<'m  of  railroads  now  projected  or 
tm-ler  co[i.>tr:i.-iion  in  ii'-iiMiboriiij  .Tnt-'s,  and  by  co-o[»eraiing  zcaiou.'^ly  widi  the  friends 
of iiitrrrnl  imi)r«)veTi:';il  ihriMiL'lioui  tlie  South we:it. 

Tiif*  (.'omTiiitrc..'  li  'vi-  been  dire«'ied  by  the  (.'onveutlon  to  prepare  a  inemnTial  to  the 
LerjiNlature,  i»rayin.;  fi«r  tin.'  p:i<.*  lire  of  a  law,  irivitii:  to  the  pari:?lies  of  the  siaie,  with  the 
ccjiifiurrenci'  of  a  iii:ii«iriiy  of  their  lejul  voters,  the  ri^ht  to  levy  a  special  tax  upon  real 
estate  fur  t!ic  proiuo'ion  oi'r:nl-roails. 

With  i";n' ex;ierieiiie  of  other  euifMnnniiie-*  in  favor  of  the  pinn.  and  in  pnrticular  of 
O:iio,  K«Ti:u<-Iiv.  C'ouiioeti  ut.  Touuesi^'i-.  M'.-.ii  sippi,  ami  our  uel^ddior  city  of  Mobile, 
and  wi*'i  liie  de  -ii-iiris  of  thf  hiijiie.^t  court-  of  law  in  Kentucky  and  Tenn«'fif.ee  <m  the 
si'le  o(  ii:J  I'liniiv  aul  e"n-i;tuii"rialitv,  it  "in  only  be  neressarv  to  submit  a  few  brief  con- 
i;diTjtio;j^  jirepari^ory  to  yojir  beiiii;  e.:iiled  upon  W  net  at  the  ballot-box. 

0:t;eiMi»>n»  in  iv  be  mi.le  to  the  ronsiitutionality  of  this  mmie  of  taxation,  and  to  the 
prini-ipi«*  it->elf,  as  a  iiuvid  omc  ;  but  Hisch  obje.-tions  are  tmtenible.  Wherever  llie  point 
of  cofi-ti'iiiiiirtlity  iia-  ln.-en  subiuitle.l  to  the  iiii.'hcsf  ju«liiial  irihun:d  in  any  urate,  ii  has 
b«»en  favorably  proii  iuri«-ei|  r.pnu  wiibo'it  (un*  exception  ;  and  it  i  luld  everywln're,  that 
the  Le.ii;-laiurc  hai  eon  >ti:iili<Mril  authority  to  tzrani  to  ail  municipal  rorporaiions  power 
fio  tax  the  }»r"}KTly  within  their  limits  for  the   construction  f\'  woru.-t  of  internal  improve 
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ment    Tliat  it  is  not  novel,  is  evinced  by  the  cxiinples  of  such  taxation  in  Virginia,  Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky,  Alabama,  Connerticutf  and  elsewhere.* 

1st.  Experience  has  demonMrated,  that  in  all  cntnrniinities  where  public  spirit  has  not 
been  generally  awakened,  it  wtU  not  do  to  rely  solely  upon  individual  subscriptions  for 
the  promotion  of  great  public  works.  These  eubseripiions  may,  to  be  sure,  realize  a 
large  amount,  as  1.4  happily  the  case  in  the  present  inKtumre  ;  but  it  is  not  fair  to  throw  the 
whole  burden  of  a  great  public  boncHt  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  few,  allowing  those  who 
have  not  shared  the  hf*at  aud  burthen  of  the  day,  but  who  have  come  in  at  tlie  eleventh 
hour,  to  participate  e<|ually  in  its  advantages.  Even  if  individual  subscriptions  were 
adequate  to  tlie  undertaking,  ihey  would  still  want  the  attribute  of  fairness,  especially 
where  the  works  arc  new  one.s,  and  inav  not  at  first  be  so  prolitable  in  themselves,  how- 
ever advantageous  in  their  general  nHUlts  upon  the  community. 

2d.  A  tax  upon  real  estate  is  the  fairest,  most  enual  and  best  tint  could  possibly  be  de- 
vised, since  it  is  real  Cbtate  that  must  first  feel  ihe  rtenetit;  and  it  is  this  thni  gives  a  fixed 
and  permanent  interest  to  the  holder  and  revenue?!,  more  independent  of  his  individual 
agencies  than  any  other  description  of  property.  That  real  estate  is  the  first  to  feel  the 
beneficial  influence  of  internal  improvement,  is  evidenced  by  the  practical  experience  of 
every  portion  of  the  country.  The  valuation  of  real  estate  m  tlie  city  of  New-York,  in 
1825,  tiie  >ear  of  tho  opening  of  the  Eric  Canal,  was  S."«H,4'J.'»,U95.  In  i»^33,  the  year  after 
the  completion  of  the  Ohio  Canal,  connecting  the  Ohio  Uivcr  with  Lake  Erie,  it  was 
$114, 134,. '1(16  ;  and  in  1810,  when  these  improvements  had  time  to  develop  themselves, 
it  had  swelled  up  to  \lif  sum  of  $187,rJl,714.  In  the  ten  years  preceding  the  opening  of 
these  improvement!',  the  valuation  of  property  scarcely  underwent  any  change ;  but  in 
the  l.T  years  following  these  improvements,  the  value  of  real  estate  had  incrcai«ed  over 
300  per  cent.  The  same  effect  is  observable  in  the  country.  The  population  and  the 
valuation  of  property  in  the  counties  in  New- York  traversed  by  tlie  Erie  Railroad,  waa: 

Popul.itiitn.  RmI  Mill  Penonal  E»latt. 

In  1830 460..'i«*.> $43,484,588 

In  1840 r)(54,(;Hr, 84,000,350 


Increase  in  ten  years 101,1 33 $40,515,763 

In  Massachusetts,  where  there  have  been  875,000,000  invested  in  rail-roads,  the  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  property  is  more  striking : 

In  1840  it  was $299,878,329 

In  1850  it  was 590,531,881 


Increase  in  10  years $290,653,553 

In  Tennessee,  the  same  resnlt  has  been  produced  in  foar  counties  traversed  by  the 
Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Rail  road  : 

In  1848  the  assessed  value  of  property  wab.......... ....$23,864,043 

Inl84'Jthe         ••  "  "  **  26,418,682 


Inr  rease  in  one  year $3,554,639 

0 

Still  more  strikinj;  have  been  the  results  in  (reorgia.  Population,  production  and  wealth 
have  there  increased  in  a  ratio  thai  seems  almost  the  resnlt  of  nngic.  As  real  estate, 
therefore,  feels  more  directly  the  inlluence  of  these  improvements,  it  is  but  just  that  it 
should  bear  the  weight  of  tlieir  constructit»n.  In  fact,  nu  other  property  can  be  reached 
with  even  an  appearance  of  fairness  and  equality,  efipecially  property  of  an  intangible 
kind.  In  a  conmiercialrommunity,  capital  in  tr.nle  shouM  be  the  last  to  be  touched.  It 
should  meet  with  especial  favor,  movf.  particularly  in  cases  like  this,  where  the  sleepless 
rivalries  of  other  rommunitit^s  must  be  encountered  in  the  contest  for  trade,  and  where 
the  slightest  disadvantages  will  often  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  or  agaitisj  the  one  or  the 
other. 

3d.  The  question  of  determininij  whether  this  tax  shall  be  innposed  or  not,  could  not  be 
anbmitted  to  a  more  proper  tribunal  than  to  tho  people  themselves,  wliether  in  the  city  or 
in  the  parishes  throusjli  whit^h  the  road  shall  rur».  The  majority  of  these  are  proprietors  of 
real  estate;  the  whole,  with  but  few  exceptions,  expect  orile^irc  to  be,  an«l  are  iutereatcNl 
in  the  appreciation  of  its  value,  as  the.ji  arc  in  f/i''  moinfefuince  of  il$  rieht».  The  for- 
tune of  no  individual  can  e.'cape  the  general  rise  or  depreciation  in'the  value  of  property, 
for  inseparably  connecteil  with  these  are  all  the  pursuits,  employments  and  avocations  of 
life,  however  elevated  or  humble. 


*  Th«  r«;ader  is  referred  to  the  followin?  aiithoritinic  (lodin  vs.  Cre*hrp.  (8  I.ei|rh*«  UeporU ;) 
City  or  Rridpeport  vs.  Ilousnlonic  K.  R.  Co.,  (15  Connecticut  Rnport*:)  NichnU  va.  Corporatioa 
of  Nashville,  (supreme  Court  of  Teunosiee  ;)  Talbot  vs.  Dout,  (9  vol.  13  Muuroe's  Reports.) 
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4th.  la  the  fonrth  plarc,  ami  even  in  the  extreme  case*  that  property  will  not  be  bene- 
fited by  the  roar),  (an  inn{K>HHiblo  Rdsumpiion,)  the  tax  U  not  one  lai/hatit  an  emth'aletU.  It  is 
1  tax  only  by  inifuomcr^  eince  the  whole  .iinunni  will  he  r«prrm.*ntuil  uy  sioi'k  in  the 
Goiupany,  parcelled  out  to  the  property  holilerH,  and  nssiijnKhW'  as  nrjv  other  dcAcriptioa 
ofTalue — tlnis  the  siiiulh'Ht  proprietor  will  have  a  direct  and  tan:;^))Ie  interesiin  the  road. 
That  this  atock  will  inaintiiin  its  pur  value,  and  oven  pay  a  iuir,  not  to  8ay  a  large  per 
cent,  of  dividend*,  we  holieve  in  di'inonstrablo.  The  capacity  of  the  country  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  rail- road  is  reridttred  i*o  plain  by  a  reference  to  the  accompanying  statistics,  that 
the  Committee  do  not  dcoin  it  necessary  to  enlarge  further  upon  the  rtulijccl.  As  yet,  no 
reil-niad  hai«  been  estahli^hcil  huvinq  itt  terminus  in  a  lari,'e  coxninurci.il  city  aiid  reach- 
ing into  the  countryi  thai  has  not  proved  a  good  inveatmenl. 

Recapitulation  of  the  Value  of  Property — of  im proved  and  unimproved  Land — oj 

Production  and  Pupulatton. 


PARISHES. 


Vuluft  of  I 

Unal      I 

'  E«Ute. 


Value 

of 
Slavics. 


rlHt  May. 'JlU'il.lTi 

City        iSil  .Muv.:)t).7l4(il() 

of  Sew     <  3a  Ma\ .   (),7y4,U.i3 

Orleans.*     I ' 

(  57.p3»».h»?' 

City  of  Lafayette (>,  1  G7,65(), 

Jelfcrson,exclu«veC     ^A'V^ 
of  Lafayette,         {       ' 

St.  Charles l,7IO,3i»4) 

Bl.  John  the  Buptist    l,rvJM,r*0() 

at   James 3.370,1^). 

Ascenvion i  3/^271,1)130 

Livinr  Rton ;      1  '>'^.'I03 

St.  Ilolena. >     314,.V.h> 

Ea»t  Baton  Uou^e....    3,'2r)-2,:JH7 
Ea»t  Fclici4ua ,  1  ,f>-S9,H53; 

Totals H.i,s7i,3,ri 


Value  . 

horses  '  Value  Total  Val 
not    al-;«fCar-    u.ition  of 


tached  'riago^. 


•j» 


399,3iX' 
l,4i»5.1(»i> 
1.731.37:i 

a.3-r),wx! 
3.,'>:ii.?^.''ni 
•J,4!*rj,0-Vi 

3i3,!?f"i:. 

773,.'i3«.i 

9,34().7y;. 
3,»w.y'*(.i 


iH.7ni.i-i) 


farm; 


Acre!!    Acros 
of  of 

iiu-       uii  im- 
properly. 'pn)ve«l  proved 
Land.    Liind. 


Corn 

ill 

bushels. 


53.1511 

8,10t), 
10.821.)' 


23.150 
7,15" 
9,(»a5 


'J4,9."'H».gor»  .. 

4ii,vi:»7.i»n7;    .. 

7,i)31,G.'K{ 

73.1  lO.liV     v. 

(>,G43,45U;  Left 

4,979,375  10,0*27 


bank. 

20,936: 

66,740; 


3,4«M..'i90   a).576 

irj.j'J-.ii  3,ir.7.,Kio,  2-2.;»5   34,712 

15,075   ii3.CG5'  6.947.710   .1-2.(hi5    48,144, 

20.3-23   13,41o;  5,HiH).:«7|  3ii»,7i^8    C5,I7e' 

H2,7r»?l  I0,4i.>9  55«,53.'»'     9,2.')0    fi,'i.r.24 

26.564)     1.5:15  1,116,2171  21. 4-.tt)13H,350 

169.01;".!  2i),37.-.j  5,7Ki,472   3tMKI6  n.V987. 

33,675    51.110;  5,OriO,6 1 H    H-J,6.'53  127,071; 


113.390 

178,980 
191,990 
328.480 
345.960 
47.548 
107,575 
231,113 
361,719 


120,9^6  17.H,500  117,492,2,'ia  279,650  653.651"  1,906,694 


PARISHES. 


Uicn 

in 
pounds. 


I 


City 

of  .Now 

Orleans.* 


f  l*t  M.iy.| 
24l  May.! 
3d  Ma>.i 

■*l         i 

City  of  Lafayette...  ■ 
Jeflfrrkon,  nXf-lUi'ivcC 
of  Lafayette,....  (  I 

St.  Charln 

8l  John  the  Bupti't..! 

St.  Jam'^>f 

AMren-iou 

Liviir/'^ton 

Si.  lli'kua 

Ea^t  R-itoii  Kou;e... 
Ejtt  Feliciana 

Totals 


Ilhdt. 
•uL'iir 

Ibh.  to 
hhd. 


2.I,<RK) 
6I9.«HX) 

3{  :..»o 

^'  I.*,'  0 

5'"-,<'.I«5 

:<.!»l»l 


Mida.'}Sc.>< 
gallouii. 


Cotton  ' 

in        ■ 

IihI(*i»     I 

4<iit  ll»>.  : 


I'OIM'  LA  T I  ON 


5,1)  i,» 

10.2  6 
12.v£J.-i 
21. •'.•5') 
II.'M.-i 
1-M 

V.i.si 


I 


I 

■   ■  •  ■ 

273.4(H) 

.'»:n.lOO 
639.030, 

6J-2.7.VI 
I0,t:i0 

4:KVi9-' 
71.20O 


401 
251 

I(».5<i7 


Frcn.    SlavOh 


3;)..-)iii  ,  Mio 
1.MM7  .    6.0P 
lU.r-'jO  I    2,';1-^ 


I  Inereaac 
Total.   .    in  lu 

'    years. 


41.671' 

5-2,(K14= 
22,7ihl 


99.39:*     17,«iH« 
10.929  I    1,371 

7,Hul       4.^2.■. 


9.'5H 
2,77K 
3.317 
3.I-T, 
2.513 

•j,3r.'; 
5.i:'J7 

4.0H1 


116.407- 
12,300 

12,6261 


4.i:w 

.5.120 

4.5  IC 

7,3 1!< 

7,751 

ll.iriir!. 

7.76<; 

1I,2,VJ 

MI 

3.3-4 

2.1% 

4..-i4iJ 

i;,:oi 

ii.yir^ 

9,51, 

H,.-.LM 

420 
I. .542 
2..'>,W 
3.rt)0 
1,069 
1.(07 
3,»40 
1,7U3 


l.'J|H,:ni  I    7J2i<)    iJ.-.-.'S.ltil     rj.K**       143.31;  6«V29l|   209,641      ri.961 


*  In  the  e^timatn  nf  property  and  popnlaiiou  in  Xcw-Url(MUi<,  Algiers  is  not  included. 

Tlie  mana'j;om»*nt  of  tin*  ro:i'l  will  be  placed  in  the  hinrla  of  citizens  of  approved 
character  and  public  spirit,  whof>e  fortunes,  for  ^o^vlor  for  ill,  are  staketl  upon  the 
gp)wth  and  pro-periiy  v^  tiii-t  city  and  state.  No  higher  i,niarantee  could  be  exacted 
that  the  money  will  be  faithfully  expended,  and  that  the  work  will  be  prosecuted  luc- 
cesifully. 
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5tli.  The  amount  of  the  proposed  assessment  will  be  ver^  small,  and  bear  with  hard- 
ship in  no  quarter.  The  valuation  of  real  estate  upon  the  hue  of  the  road,  embracing  the 
city  of  New-Oru'aus,  amounts  to  nearly  eiphty-threo  millionth  of  doUats;  and  estimating 
the  tax  at  the  moderate  rate  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  amount  in  four 
years,  making  two  per  cent,  in  all,  would  afford  the  means  necessary  to  build  the  road — 
and  this  tax  can  be  borne  by  any  real  estate  owner,  however  moderate  hie  possessions. 
Upon  real  estate  valued  at  $1,000,  ^  per  cent,  would  be  S.") — at  the  end  of  four  years, 
$20:  besides  which,  if  the  tax  paver  be  disposed  to  pell  his  scrip,  he  may  do  so  most 
likely  at  a  price  not  l/clow  thnt  ol  the  Louisville  and  Lexington  llail-roarl  Scrip,  which 
commamls  §80  for  $100  paid.  The  tax  of  ^-^O  on  $1,000,  if  dinpo-^ed  of  in  this  manner, 
would  thus  entail  an  actual  payment  of  only  $4  on  property  worth  $1,000,  and  this  pay- 
ment would  be  divided  into  four  unnunl  instalments  of  $1  each — a  burthen  so  insignifi- 
cant, compared  with  the  voftb'MX'lits  that  must  result  to  the  properly  holder,  as  can  leave 
no  room  to  doubt  that  he  would  willingly  bear  it. 

Finally,  in  advocacy  of  the  rnwd,  we  lay  down  these  general  principles  and  facts, 
which  will  aid  you  in  your  determinations: 

Ist.  The  Jackson  Hail-road  is  tlemunded  from  the  people  of  New-Orleans,  if  they 
would  retain  larj,'e  portions  of  the  trade  of  Misfii.-i:»ippi  and  Tennessee,  which  promise  to 
be  diverted  by  the  enterprise  of  Mobile  to  that  city,  but  to  control  which  oar  road  will 
furnish  equal  arlvantages,  if  not  great** r. 

2d.  The  Jackson  road,  wlicn  extended  as  it  will  be  to  Selraa  and  Montgomery,  and  to 
Holly  r^pringH,  tiie  Tennessee  River,  Knoxville,  etc.,  and  the  Ohio,  will  have  in  its  favor 
at  lea^t  all  the  advauiacea  claimed  for  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road,  which  it  will  intersect, 
in  addition  tj  the  advantages  of  larger  capital  in  Nrw-Orleans,  better  recognized  and 
establi-hed  markets,  and  ihat  advantage  which  is  more  readily  understood  than  defined, 
which  grows  out  of  liabits  of  tradi.i  lon^:  fixed,  atid  which  cannot  rea<lily  be  disturbed  by 
slight,  or  oftentimes  by  considerable  advantages  in  other  quarters.  Trade  will  follow  its 
accu.stomed  channels  :  its  diversion  can  only  be  the  work  of  time  and  of  great  and  prcpon^ 
derating''  br.w]fU;t.  In  the  case  of  Mubilc,  these  benefits  do  not  exint.  Both  cities  are 
situated  with  vf^ry  nearly  equal  advantages  with  regard  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
ports  of  the  north  and  of  Europe.  Neither,  perhaps,  can  expect  a  monopoly.  There  is 
enough  for  both,  and  with  the  two  roads  both  cities  can  go  on  to  prosperity — witkoul 
then,  7teUhercan. 

3d.  The  Jackson  road  will  connect  us  by  a  short  and  speedy  route  with  the  projected 
roads  of  the  North-west  with  the  great  lakes,  and  the  roads  of  Virginia  with  the  cities 
of  the  Nonh-en.sr,  without  tiie  delays  of  the  present  Atlantic  or  river  routes. 

4th.  The  Jackson  road,  by  opening  more  certainly  anil  speedily  to  us  the  counties  of 
Middle  Tennessee  and  Nori\i  Alabim.n,  will  cherk-niate  the  roids  of  Carohua  and  Geor- 
gia, and  divert  tlu^  trade  which  otherwise  must  inevitably  go  into  that  quarter.  The  route 
IS  shorter  to  N«jw-Orl(?ani?,  and  the  inclinations  and  curvatures  ot  the  alignment  far 
more  favorable— cons<'quenrly  frcif^hts  can  be  miulc  nmch  hrrs*.  Nor  are  there  any 
advantages  enjoyed  by  Cliarle^ton  and  fiavunnrdi  over  New  Orleans,  in  freight,  expenses, 
iiisuranci',  etc.,  as  have  been  pretended.  The  following  tigurcs,  which  arc  prepared 
from  the  best  M>nrces  ot  infi.innation,  .•^iiow  this: 

Chargis  on  one  bah  of  Cotton  from  Tcnnfs.irr  River,  above  the  Muscle  Shoals,  to  CkarUttoMf 

Prei:rl!t  from  Whitesbnrg,  on  steamboat,  to  Cliattanti'i^'a,  at  ?0c.  per  100 $1  00 

Chariie-.  it  Chattanooija,  rcc'g  anrl  towr'g,  drayuge,  \r..^  r>0o.  per  bale 0  ,'>0 

River  insurance,  at  -j  jitr  ct.  on  >f^>0 0  19 

Railroad  charge*  from  C'lnttanooga  to  Charleston,  flOc.  per  100 *J  00 

Weighin!;,  (i^c.  per  i»nle , 0  06 

Stora^'e,  I  mo.,  at  •J'n-.  per  bale 0  05 

Fire  Insurance,  1  mo..  ^  p<;r  <;t.  on  f^')0 0  13 

Commissions,  2^  per  cent I  S5-— 6  38 

Charges  on  a  bale  of  Cotton  from  Whitffburg,  on   the  Tennessee  Riv^r,  above   tht  MuMclt 

Shoalu,  to  Kttc-Orleans. 

Freight  from  WhitoHburg  to  Ncw-Orlems $2  a.*! 

River  In.<4uranc;e  on  SoO,  at  li  perct 0  75 

Fire  Innurance  on  8.'>0,  1  nio..  ni  ^  per  ct 0  S5 

Drayajje,  l?iorau'c  and  Wt-iffliin;: 0  r>0 

Commissions,  2^  per  cent. 1  i»a-f5  00 

The  Jidvantages  possepaed  l*y  tin  se  Atlantic  cities  are  not  »o  large  as  to  admit  of  any 
increase  in  the  rate  of  frt;i;^hi.  Willi  this  road,  New-Orleans,  by  virtue  of  her  hxral  posi- 
tion and  her  reputation  as  a  cotton  mart,  which  gives  her  coiton^  an  advantai:e  in  price 
ovcrtiiose  of  any  other  n.arket,  will  be  ablo  to  retain  her  own  ajjainst  manv  <h}<\s;  at  all 
event:-.,  she  will  be  a  fair  competitor  wiili  those  Atlantic  cities,  whu  otherwUe  must  have 
the  field  entirely  to  themselves. 

Wc  leave  thisJqucstioD  with  you,  fellow-citizeos,  in  the  conviction  that  yoa  will  re- 
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qaira  no  farther  exhortation  to  perform  a  work,  which,  at  an  outlay  comparatively  small, 

{iromiaes  ao  much  in  arrt'sting  the  insidiuus  hand  ot"  decay,  and  in  givin;^'  to  Ncw-Orlean«, 
n  the  future,  a  poniuon  equally  favorable  with  the  other  great  cuiumL-rcial  citi<»a  of  the 
Udioq. 

Jjlmes  Rohd,  Chairman.  R.  W.  Moxtc.omkry, 

G.  BUKKK.  H.  S.  BUCKNEU, 

L.  Matthews,  I.  T.  Preston, 

"W.  H.  Gakt.ant),  W.  S.  Campbell, 

P.  CoNRKY,  Jr.  J.  Baldwin, 

J.  P.  Benjamin,  J.  P.  Harrison, 

H.  C.  Cammack,  a.  D.  Kelly, 

Geo.  Clarke. 

4.— LOUISIANA  AND  TKXAS  RAILROAD— OR  HOW  NEW-ORLEANS  SHALL  FIND 
SOrRCES  OK  ABl.'NDANT  WEALTH  L\  THE  FUTURE  TO  ATOXE  FOR  ALL 
OP  HER  L0S?;E3.' 

Whilst  the  people  of  Nbw-Orlcunfl  linvo  bceo  cuHtin^  about  for  a  plank  whereon  to  »ave 
Chemftclvns  in  the  grncrul  nhipwrrck  impending  ovnr  thority,  in  the  contVNt^  of  more  enlorprUing 
rivals  for  the  coinuiiTcc  of  tlie  West,  uuil  have  proj«»ctctl  two  ijroat  works  of  inicrnal  improve- 
ment to  conniict  thorn  with  Jack«on,  Sli^s..  and  Opclou.«sif,  it  is  i>nmpwliut  surpri.^iui^  tliHt  a  rail- 
road  more  import.int.  if  Huytbinsr.  ihun  rithnr  lu  it-*  ri*siilt««,  and  equally  practiciildo,  connecting 
t9me point  &/  permanent  navq^aiion  on  Red  River  Kttk  the  icatcra  of  ike  Trinity  in  Trjot,  hua 
been  ahno.ft  eiilirely  overlookeil.     Tlin  firmt  »uslrr^^tioll  of  r<uch  a  road,  a'i  an  iudcpntidout  pro- 

KMition,  r*nianatod  from  a  nieetin?  of  the  citizens  of  Shrcvcport  hut  a  fnw  dny«i  aifo,  {fum  Aurutt 
o  Rev.),  and  it  in  impossible  that  any  ouo  can  rise  from  a  cuuiiid  and  unprejiidicMl  conijidcra- 
tioDof  the  subject,  without  iha  conviction  thai  it  i«  a  work  in  nhich  tho  people  of  tUi*  city  and 
■Uto  have  a  Accp  and  abiding  iniere«t. 

The  ?round«  for  ii»!>umini,' ^omc  point  on  Red  River  as  the  Louisiana  terminus,  rather  than 
Opelou«as,  whirli  has  hitherto  been  Hupirested,  are,  that  the  road  will  then  pa;-!*,  in  it;*  whole 
extent,  throudi  a  richer  and  more  prolific  country,  will  bridtfc  the  rivers  at  his  her  and  lens 
4iflculi  poiotii.  will  be  U>ha  in  distance  to  the  Trinity,  and  thniugh  morn  thickly  neltlrd  regions  ; 
•ad,  what  ii*  of  nH>ro  iniportaoce.  icill  be  protected  front  the  competitwn  of  f4c,  Gulf  citiet  \of 
T€XM9,  al\c>r  the  impruvrmentof  tho  riveriiof  that  Ktate,  or  the  coustructiou  of  auy  ruil-roadrf  she 
■ay  project  in  the  direction  of  her  sea  coafct. 

Whether  tho  puiut  on  Red  River  bo  Shreveport,  N.itchitocheb,  or  Alexandria,  is  unimportant 
at  present,  anil  niunt  depend  upon  the  degree  of  activity  nvideneal  by  either  of  them,  or  upon 
fatare  improvementH  in  tho  na\igation  of  the  river.  From  any  of  tliot-e  points  roitnn  can  he 
brought  to  New  Orleans  on  steainboal»  the  greater  |>:iri  of  the  year,  i>houlil  the  puppfy  be  largely 
iDcreafed,  at  from  5()  to  75  cents  per  b:ilc— present  lrui:;hts  beiii;;  somewhat  higher. 

To  the  termi HUH  selected  on  Red  River,  a  brancli  of  th<*  <)pcloux»'' road,  nu  its  completion, 
woaU  be  citii.xtrncted,  >o  a>  to  offer  to  travel  and  freiLMii  a  clidice  uf  routoa  to  New-Orleans,  to  be 
determiueil  bv  their  relative  spci^l  and  chrapni'Ni^. 

The  projected  rnad  onpht,  fjr  oliviou-j  ri'a<>niin,  to  be  kept  n^  n  di.^tinet  and  independent  pro- 
position fr\*to  that  to  ()p('l<in>a'«.  tlioniih  both  may  in  the  nent  be  r(inncct<'<l.  It  must  real 
entirrlf  upon  ita  own  mrrita,  and  i*rapnhic  uf  an  tatirrlv  ianlatid  etiitnue.  By  keeping  them 
apirt,  the  want  uf  bucce^s  in  either  will  by  no  ineaiia  jfopnrd  the  other.  They  may  both  be 
begun  at  the  >anie  m«)nieiit,  ami  proceed  ymr/ prnv^u  lo  eoinpletion. 

Whilst  New-Orlenn-i  i>'  loxinir  iier  lr:ide  upon  so  many  p<iinii>,  and  mu«t  have  in  the  future  little 
reliauee  upon  the  \orthw(.-.<.t,  ii  beeoiiieii  her  if  po-^ible  to  open  new  eliaiiiieU  of  enlerpri^e. 
TfzaA  proentH  a  virein  fp'ld.  wliicli.  if  she  ih  wi»e,  will  more  than  coniprnsatit  for  all  her  loupes. 
Few  per»ous  hav<>  a  cbiar  conreption  of  tlin  re.<iMirceif  of  Te\ai.  and  ilie  important  position  -.he 
Ude»tiiieil  to  attain  in  the  eonf.tilrrary.  To  !<ei:ure  for  our  city  an  intiiiiatc  comnierciul  rnlation- 
thip  wiili  her  would  be  a  m.iot<:r>triike  of  poliry  ;  but  iinlc'-s  it  in  Hpredily  done,  in  tht  increase 
of  tht.  fiicditiet  nf  ititercourtic,  Texas  w  ill  liuve  a  nearer  connection  with  New-York  than  with 
Loui*^i:iiia  ! 

Thfs  are.i  of  Texas  i*  ab'iui  1(M>.0';()  square  milof*.  a  territory  five  times  a*  lar^'e  as  New-En?l:tud. 
aud  a^  lurife  us  all  of  the  tilher  Southern  Station  put  tu:r<-tber.  Her  inim<Mi>e  pr.iiriei,  alluvial 
bottoms  ami  cam-hriikes  fiirni*>h  an  abund:ince  of  the  uu>\t  prolifie  roil  for  the  cnltivutiun  of 
every  :i^oiithern  staple.  Hr^r  climate  is  superior  to  that  of  Loui»iaua  or  Mi<^is!-i]>pi,  ami  her 
forr^tM  and  tiiabi*reil  l:iiiil»  ulto::;*ther  nnrivaleil.  rotimt  of  the  fine>t  <iuality  i<  an  abundant 
prodnrt  in  almoici  every  ]iart,  and  with  thu  necessary  Labor  iier  annual  yield  hiII  hoon  exceed 
that  of  any  other  j-tate.  In  thr  level  iriiiyii",  near  ilio  co;^^t,  i«u::^r  land"  exist  of  fiiU'>t  quality. 
Tobacro.  eqn::l  to  ('ubau,  i-  almo-t  indi)fe»oii.'-.  The  fc:iine  of  ind ■■:«••  Indian  com  iu  great  pro- 
fusion  in  L'athercd,  two  crops  in  the  ye  ir.  ^VIleat,  superior  to  any  in  the  uorld.  <'an  be  crown 
without  prnrtical  limit,  and  nitti  proper  inilN  Ti'xax  eouhl  supply  a  Ian!**  portion  ofih<>  deinantib 
of  our  market  The  xiipply  of  rattle  i>  ultoj^i-ther  unlimited,  and  alrendy  thousands  of  head 
const  a  nlly  site  ck  our  market",  Tlie-.<«  :ire  but  the  li>adin?  item-j.  Thi-ic  i>  silver  ore  at  Sau 
Baha,  crotil  upon  the  .\toyni',  iron  iu  v:iiif)U!<  |io»ition>,  lead,  copper,  &c.  A  »alt  lake  is  worked 
icar  the  Rio  (irande. 

Thin  splendid  ilomain  has  hitherto  scarcely  attracted  the  attention  of  our  people.  During  the 
i»li*pend'>nee  of  Texa-,  so  niueh  dniibt  and  uncertainty  prev  lilnl  in  re;:ard  to  the  perinaneiiry 
of  ker  covornmeni.  th-it  iminiiiraliun  and  I'ublir  wealth  were  not  likrly  to  thrive.  To  this  suc- 
ceeded war,  and  the  gtdden  liui--*  of  tho  (\iliroriiin  buh'de,  now  di^cipated.  d:i7./.h-d  all  eye*,  and 
reared  up  for  Texas  a  rival  wbirh  at  onee  depiiveii  her  of  her  beauty  and  altractlven»'^M. 

It  i«  hui  two  yi>ars  ^ince  the  rcietion  bf^^au,  and  a1re:bly  thr  mo.-*t  brilliant  pro^peets  are 
openml.     Iinmigranu  of  the  be»t  cla^s,  from  all  of  the   Southern  Matc»,  Hith  their  capital  and 
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alavoit,  h%ve  been  pouring  in  n  conBtant  stream  into  the  state.    Thry  have  entered  by  the  i 
portii,  nr  overlund  iii  grnai  caravans.    In  the  vhort  pori  xi  of  twelve  months  not  leAs  than  60,000 

Eenony,  about  half  of  whom  are  bUcks,  have  ascended  the  Red  River  from  New-Orleann,  or 
ave  croiued  thut  stream  at  the  uumeroukcro«i>in^0  at  and  above  Alexandria.  We  may  vuppoM, 
at  l«a.«t,  20,IMM)  to  have  entered  by  the  Gulf  port  ,  which  would  ^ivc  an  increase  of  33J[  per  cent, 
to  the  population  in  one  year.  The  tide  continues  to  How,  and  but  a  few  yoars  will  hhow  the 
state  foremost  in  all  the  South,  if  not  in  nil  the  Union.  Mi):it  of  these  immigrants  have  settled 
in  the  vicinities  of  the  Subine  and  the  Trinity. 

Thii  it>  the  domain  whuae  trmle  we  would  ntinict  to  Nuw-Orlcau«i,  but  which  by  our  sopiueneM 
we  shall,  perhapy,  for  ever  lo.sn.  New-York  hnd  hcarrely  a  brighter  or  more  glorious  propped 
before  her  when  she  prujecletl  her  great  canal  to  the  lakes.  Yet  Ncw-Orlcons  will  talk  and  sle^ 
until  thi:>  prize,  too,  has  for  ever  cttcaped  lir>r  grunp. 

The  country  between  the  Sabine  and  the  Trinity  rivers,  which  is  the  seat  of  all  the  recent 
emigration,  will,  in  the  course  oi  a  few  years,  produce  3(NMXK)  bales  of  cotton,  every  one  of 
which  mi!,'ht  be  diverted  to  New-Orleans  by  the  con!»tructiou  of  thi&  Red  River  rail-ruail,  but 
every  one  of  which  will  as  certainly  dc!>cend  the  rivers  to  the  Texas  scaportt  and  be  carried  oflT 
to  New-York  without  such  a  rond.  Hero  is  a  bu<ino.-<s  of  $l,rKK),OUO  or  $2,000,000  profit  annually, 
which  it  is  in  the  power  of  Nnw-Orle.ins  to  conirt>l,  if  i>he  had  but  the  enterprise  of  a  Con* 
necticut  clock  village.  In  addition  to  thi^  thcic  will  b*.'  litO.OOO  barrels  of  flour,  to  say  QOthiof 
of  innumerable  other  produc(>i.    The  return  trade  will  be  equally  lan^e. 

To  secure  this,  nothing  further  is  needeil  than  the  construction  of  a  rail-rood  IRQ  to  175  mites 
in  length,  throui;h  an  almo>t  level  and  unobstructed  couutr3',  aud  which  will  not  require  an  out> 
lay  of  more  tlian  $2,(HM).U<)0. 

Can  this  monny  be  obtained  ?  The  principle  of  taxing  contigunus'Iamls  is  not  ailequate  in  mjr 
degree.  Individual  subscriptions  cannot  l)e  relied  upon  in  suflicient  amounts,  such  is  onr  defi- 
ciency of  capital  aud  entorprike.  There  are  no  valuable  public  lands  in  this  portion  of  Tezu. 
We  cnu  conceive  of  but  one  plan  of  realizing  the  ways  ami  means. 

1.  A  subscription  to  the  stock  of  the  company  by  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  to  the  extent  of 
$,'W0,000. 

3.  A  subscription  on  the  part  of  the  corporation  of  NewOrleana  for  $500,000. 

3.  A  hubhcripiiun  on  the  p.irlof  the  Legi»laiure  of  Texan  for  $5()0.U<X). 

4.  Subscripliuus  by  imlividuids  in  Loui^iiuia  and  Texas,  in  money  aud  in  lands,  and  alsoby  tbo 
States  of  'Vexiw  and  fjouisiana  in  public  domain,  $ri00,0OO. 

I.  A  Hut)<»criplion  by  Louisiana  will  require  u  new  coiiHtiditron,  it  is  true;  but  thic  our  n^cee* 
ailies  loudly  demand,  and  ttie  people  all  ovnr  the  state  heartily  denre  it.  If  l.onii<iana  woald 
not  see  herself  dwindle  into  one  of  the  lowe>t  cla>8  of  st.iteii,  Mhe  will  have  to  adopt  ■  larger  amtf 
more  liberal  policy.  She  will  have  to  do  that,  iu  fact,  which  alinoNt  every  other  state  is  noar 
doing,  to  wit'-  ntbse.ribe  liberalltf  to  ffreat public  leorkg  connecting  her  with  her  Mster  itatee. 
The  wealth  to  result  will  far  more  than  compeuNHte.  Individual  subscriptions  can  effect nothuif. 
Half  a  million  to  the  Texas  road,  half  a  million  to  the  Opeh)u>«aii,  and  the  same  amouut  to  iIm 
Jackson,  would  be  but  a  be;,Mnuiiig.  A  wi>in  policy  would  induce  her  to  coninbute  duubln  that 
sum  in  aid  of  the  various  rail  roail  projections  in  which  her  people  have  so  great  an  intereaL 
Past  failures,  whilst  they  make  u<«  more  cautious,  shouiil  not  be  the  ground  for  present  inaction. 
Failures  are  incident  to  the  beginnings  of  all  euterprihcs.  Our  si^ter  states  have  not  been  dia- 
cournged.  Alabama  is  granting  liberally  to  the  Mobile  roail.  Mississippi  proposes  large  snb- 
■criplious.  fJeorK>a  gave $3,5(M).(HKMo her  roads;  Marylaml.  $r>,000,Ollil :  Pe nucy I vania, $4,500,000; 
New-York,  $4.01H),(NH> ;  Ma!JSHchu>etls,  $f),5uO,00<) ;  MichiL'an.  $<),(NK),(NH» ;  North  Carolina,  to  one 
road,  $*2,0O0.lMN):  South  Carolina,  $i,UO().lKX).  Why  then  should  Louisiana  fold  up  her  amu  in 
this  great  a;re  of  profrros?  ?     Let  any  one  answer. 

II.  In  regard  to  New-Orleiins,  we  have  to  make  the  same  remarks.  If  she  is  to  he  a^n^ct  com- 
merciul  mart,  nothini;  but  railroads  oin  now  make  her  ko.  She  will  have  to  launch  out  milliona. 
Taxation  will  not  eifect  all  that  in  nece.*>yary.  The  city  credit  mu^l  be  restored  by  some  roeana, 
and  the  city  bonds  issued.  New-Orleann  in  not  alone  Jnicre>tfMl  in  roads  terminating  at  her  door. 
She  mu>t  be  liberal  to  all  around.  This  i^  the  pohey  of  every  other  city.  Even  the  smalleft 
liave  expended  millions.  Take,  in  proof,  the  fullow  iii};  table,  showing  the  amount  of  rail-road 
subscriptions  by  citic>< — thrtr  popiilaiion  and  exports  aud  imports  in  1848,  to  and  from  foreign 
countries — oxcluhive  of  coin  and  bullion : 


lV]>ula- lAiii't  -to.-U  !  Avam^   !  r*liiuil  fai    '     Viilw  of 
NiiTnc4  of   Citii-i>.  |     ti -n  in  |   *uliM>ribt«l      am  •nut     tnulf  snd    |     itn-thtcr 

I     1<I>.     :and  M|w;iiM  }i«r  h.-Bj.    0.  mm- r.-f .  ,    «z|HiM<r'l. 


Mobile  and  country 18,800 ...|       ...     ,5,036.177  11,1127.719 

Savannah  and  country, 18,7(W   2,80<J,0fl0;       155    i  l,84II,4yo   3,670,415 

Charleston  and  country, 33  0(ifi   4,'JOO,'>00        130    j  7.232  tfoO   t^.O^^DH 

Richmond  and  Petersburg .36.(HH  '  3.H^,t">0         »M    .  6,712,I(Ml   3.r»81.4l2 

Baltimore LX(MM' I2.0no,<;u0         92       8,48 l,7:<e,  7.120,78 

Philadelphia, - i3.i5,(MM'  2,VH«MN'0 

New-York, ISO.OO*'  •2'».fMi(i,(K)0 

Boston  and  vicinity, '22rt.lM)i'j:i>*,0OO,O«0 

New-Orleans    I22.G0O 


419,396 

317,114 

1.485.S99 

S15.08I 

5.343,643 

80     21,277,410   .\732,33;i  12.147,584 

65    ,61,017.075  .'>:),3.'i.l.'>7:(J4.525,141 

100    !l6.203.2;«i  13, 110.690  28.6I?,7V7 

. . .     -27.58 1  .<»25  40,071 .361 1  9,380.4» 


ValiM 

of 
Impiirta. 


HI.  Will  Texas  subscribe  anything,  or  will  she,  in  fact,  regard  the  road  at  all  with  farort 
Wo  think  yes.  Though  the  InteriiKts  of  her  gulf  ports  may  be  regardf'd  an  opposnl,  the  feeluw 
of  the  planting  community  will  be  iu  favor  of  thu  roail.  It  will  be  thechea)H>st  and  best  mode  of 
reaching  the  largest  market  with  the  greaiKHt  capital.  It  will  open  at  once  immense  regioB^i  to  p^ 
pulatioo  and  wealth,  and  enhance  irreaily  tiie  value  of  her  lands.  It  will  furmitk  tk*  mtlycmwtmm- 
nUation  vAicA Texas  can  everkavi  wttklhe  JtUntiettatiS,  rxce.pt  ikrougk  Ike  me4linm  oftkk  Ch^f 
0/Mtxico,  leitk  its  stomu  and  its  dettntiomt.  In  no  other  way  c-iu  she  connect  herself  with  the  gre^ 
public.worka  of  the  United  Stales.    In  no  other  way  can  she  hare  aeceaa  to  the  interior  laarkata 
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of  Ihe  Union  in  the  rynat  of  x^nr  and  the  hhickaile  of  the  frulf.  It  will  furnihh  the  shorteitt  and 
cbrapcM  liuc  of  trnvri  to  Wa-liiiivtoii  ami  ilir  north  Tli(*«e  coiiMduraiitunt  Diiitft  iuduriiue  the 
Textu  leiririiiture.  Tetiy  lucui  iiilluv.iiRi'H  could  not  hear  aviiiiibt  tliriii.  Truth  iiiUM  proviiil.  aud 
(he  charter  may  Ihs  rclu>d  upon,  lu  ri'^unl  to  aub$rriplion,  tlio  matter  ik  »omot«rhat  different. 
Texan  huii  lu-iu.illy  no  iiioiir}  .  By  hc:diii||f  lior  debt  it  Ij>  (houjilit  ►hn  can  *iive  riuhily  $:{,<mX),IKM) 
out  of  the  $l<i04NMH.iO  tippronriatnd  iiy  (.-ouvri^Ka.  Could  she  not  be  iuilucrd  to  «;x|)i'ud  half  of 
this  in  proinotiou  of  rail- road i,  and  would  not  llio  LouiMunn  roiid  hn%'e  an  (-iiuul  cluiui  wiih  auy 
Other?  Slioul«l  tiiu  other  p^opo^itllMl  prevail,  t.  f.,  to  pay  llie  Hhole  didit,  upon  the  co.idilion  its 
■mouDl  i^  pxpeudt^l  by  the  crcditom  ou  »tate  inipro%-ciuont>,  would  not  thr  c:uc  be  kiill  etron{;er 
ID  our  favor  ? 

IV.  Out  of  the  public  domain  of  l^oui^inna  and  Tnxa^,  alRr^ro  donation  may  bo  oafdy  rrliod 
upon,  and  thero  m  no  iloubl  th.>l  iioMrr:*  <if  Tv.\a>  land^  on  the  lino  <ir  route  ol'  the  roud  would 
take  lur^ie  » locks  payable  in  l-tbttr  or  iu  laiidn.  Thr»o  landif,  in  the  handii  of  the  company, 
■iu«l  at  oncf  bear  a  irieaily  app-eriiited  value. 

Who  wdl  make  the  initial  uKivemciit  in  this  matter  ?  Not  a  day  i.-  («i  be  lOKt.  Here  \*  a  work 
vastly  more  iin|Hirlnnt  to  >'<■»-<  )rleHnf>  than  the  road  to  Jackxm  or  tti  Optdou-.-if,  or  acrow  Tnliu- 
autepec.  im)>ortnnt  asallof  ihi><e  mo^tUllque!>lillnablv  are.  Il  iciU  briiifftiM  inimr.n$e  trade  loe  can- 
Motkave  at  all  uihrriciMr;  ami  ihin  may  hi*  Mod  witli  ihe»>ame  proprirty  ol  uooiln'r  nial.  Wiio  t^ill 
move  f  Will  the  pi>oidR  of  Shrfvcport  ?  No ;  ho  feiir  tliey  art;  ni>l  yet  out  of  the  le:idin;»lrin^« 
of  the  "  pUnk  rtiad ;  and  hfnriuu' (he  urateiul  tinkle  of  wa^nu  bell)-,  they  are  timid  atiout  the 
ciutler  of  the  locumniive  !  Will  ihi:  peopb^  of  Red  River,  ttenrruliy  t  >Ve  triint  mi.  We  trust 
tbfir  uei:;libon)  of  Tc.Ka:',  too,  will  advance  the  move.  New()rleaiii«  cannot  be  the  la^l,  unless 
tbemadne>s  ha^  certainly  coiUi'  iipoii  her  with  which  the  i[ii-\oral>le  ffoU  ever  inflict  their 
victim^.  Let  the  ball  <iiire  be  «tnrt«*d.  and  it  rhall  tmly  ceu^e  to  ndl  on  the  Khoret  i)f  the  ]*acilic. 
Since  writin(r  the  above,  we  are  de|i:;hced  to  receive  the  iidilrei>i  of  T  J.  Chambers,  candidate 
for  Govi:rnor  of  Texan,  in  which  li<!  puotaiu.-  the  view  ue  have  tak'Mi  that  Texas  wdl  co-opurate. 
The  foltuwin:;  exir:i(:i  will  Ih*  n*ail  by  every  one  of  (mr  citizeiir  Hitii  drep  inteie^t : 

"  I  proposr  that  the  fir'^t  L'reat  mute  >hali  be  uurked  out  fioin  a  point  im  the  Rio  Grande,  near 
the  heud  uf  navigation,  nnd  iippo>ito  to  the  :rreit  ihoroni'lifan'M  and  lug liw ay t>  leading;  into  the 
Mexican  rliiti>,  ^o  114  to  run  thence  through  the  city  of  .San  Antonio,  by  Au-lin,  the  capital  uf 
our  riuie,  and  acro$»  all  uw  chief  rivers  at  or  near  thr  krad  of  nacifrutiint,  ta  thr.  Lauinana 
linr  near  Red  Hirer,  tchtrt  it  troalii  ea^il^  be  canntcted  mith  tkt  su*ttm  rectnlty  pnijrcttd  in  tkat 
itate.  and  optn  a  communication  tnth  the  city  of  StW-Orhan*  :  wliile  it  wmdil  |;i\(;  the  whide  of 
the  iBleritir  of  our  state  thi-  bmi-fit  of  the  ii,ivi:;itiiin  of  ail  our  riveiH,  aiiil  iliroufrh  them  aneH»y 
•ce«»»  to  :iuy  part  of  our  cl■a^t.  To  thi>  L'rcat  truck  any  nunilier  of  branrheA  nii!:h;  be  aliaehod, 
which  lineal  convenic.ifrf  or  publii*  oidiey  ini^rht  ri'quirc  :  and  uiuon^rt  the  mii>t  important  of 
tbete  would  be  ih.ii  aln'idy  priije(.'t<<!d  from  S.iii  .Inimiio  In  the  coiat,  and  the  porlionn  of  the 
Baiu  truck  lobe  tlniseouiiih'icd,  wiMild  be  thone  pas.>iu?  throu>:!i  the  ea.stern  and  middle coun* 
tits,  to  Ki\e  lhi>in  the  bpnelii  of  thn  improved  navi;;iition  of  uur  rivers. 
*'l  prop(»»e  thiitglhe  other  main  track  hliull^le-'CiMid  from  El  I'a^o  tm  the  Rio  CIrnndo,  by  the  city 
of  Auptiii,  ni*:iriy  on  a  riuht  Iimi  to  (S  ilvi'.^tou  It  iv.  with  whi'.-:!  private  i>iili'rpi-i>i!  would  connect 
it  at  v.iriorji  point«.  Tnis  nuiiri,  prol<iii<r«'d  -.a  the  oiiier  i'ii<l  on  thi*  >aiii  1 1  i::ht  li:i  ■,  would  jnivo  by 
thn  tiila  to  S.in  Die^ro  on  tin:  P.iriii--.  Ami  I  ilo  not  euiirtaiii  a  ilMiitit  that  thio  it  the  Kiiortoat, 
be»t.  and,  indeed.  ilii>oiily  pntrtK  .d>Ie  r^utc  fur  a  raili-4iad  ai  rij<i  the  routiucnt  from  our  At- 
laatic  to  our  Paciiic  coa-i  lu  ('aliroriiiu. 

''Thu4  I'exiM  hidiN  ill  l:<T  ^'raop.  iioi  onlv  tlu' commerce  of  mn' Ii:t1f  of  the  Mrxican  ^tatefl,  and 
in  »  ifrfat  o\t<-nt,  I'lf  iL'-liiii'-^  III' lli>>  tMlv  nt  .\e-.v  ^)rli-aii«,  but  the  control  uf  th-  *.ij«i  wealtli 
which  ii"  to  Hovif  from  C  dilMnn.i  m.l  ihi*  IVuilir  oioin  ai:rii«»  to  the  .\il.iiilM-.  /I  in  for  Tiznt  to 
dttermmr  teh*thtr  amot  th'  jrrt.it  nun-fmmt  fur  intrrnnl  nniirorrniiuti4  m  thr.  Stutt  uf  Luuisiana, 
and  tkf  imaitu  capital  rnniif  lo  be  emplni/td  to  "inn  a  communimtion  teith  thi  t'aiific  ucran, 
t^all  bi.  tMrnidto  hir  ttrn  uJrunt  in»,  and  iinuli  tht  fuuivlnhou  of  u  prospt  rily  uniqualltd  in  antf 
Olkir  rauHtrf.  Iiilid]i::iMi(  c  hi-  l.it.ly  ri'aeh»'d  n»  that  the  Tfliii  iiMrpi-c  In-aiy  ha>  been  re|er:oil 
by  3Ie.\ieo,  and  it  i-*  tor  U»  l«»  ednviTt  it*  f.uliire  into  ii  nio't  firliluate  drnirrence  for  T«xas, 
Louioiaiid,  ami  all  (he  viiiiiIhtu  ^t:ltl'<•,  by  proinpily  lulopisn?  and  viiroroii^ly  prOMTUlin{!  the 
ktaieiu  ot'  ititi-rnal  iii:priiviiiii>iii«  uhicii  I  havi^  prupi  at.*  I.  Tli<-  t»o  sr<'al  railriKid  routes  sug- 
(tolcd  are  Mitlii-ieiiilv  import  ml.  in  a  naiiniidl  and  military  point  of  view,  t(>  coiniHand  the  co- 
operation of  till!  yoviTiini'Mit  of  ihi'  riiiifd  Sia!e-.  Uul  itf.  tthuuUi  make  the  first  r iff vrous  move- 
mint  ourgtirts.  and  ice  kUhiI  tommaiid  and  toHtrol  thr  action  and  fo  operation  of  tkat  govtrn- 
meat  and  of  the  i^tutt  of  Lnaixiuno,  urhith  trill  ifCik  to  aroil  thinmlctn  of  the  benefits  uf  our 
txlerprxtt.  by  tttindniL'  fur  irotL  btyond  its  limits.  Ibit  if  we  iniM<-nre  iln'  jiropofid  hyrtt'in  by 
a  narro'Vcr  .■-call',  it  will  be  rnuiiil  that  ihi  1  m.ipli  tion  of  any  portion  of  it  will  bi>  atioiidcd  with 
rreit  benefit,  an^l  that  o:ie  p.iri  m  iv  be  adiii'd  lu  uiiiithi>r  with  incrt-u^inu  advantages,  until  the 
full  ilevebipment  of  the  uhoiv  miy  be  aehi<vi'tl." 


3. — Mifttssippi  Rail-road. — A  cnminittee  ha-*  lately  pnbli.«hed  an  adi!re«»  in  favor  of  con.»-truct- 
loe  a  r.til-rtii  i  I'nun  J:ii-k-oii.  Mi>.oio-ip  1.  in  Mn:  diriTtion  of  riorrni-i>.  .\l.ibania,  bo  a.f  to  connect 
»ith  ih"  ronl*  th.-ii'ij  I  Ti-mi^  -»ii',  Virjimt.  Saw     We  fxtr.tri  th*  folluAinir : 

We  jre-'iit  tor  viiur  riiu-ii'.iT.itiiui  .1  iii'»»t  nrijniliciMil  projii-t.  \  i/.  .  tin*  eKten^ion  of  your 
radwav*  to  till-  p':o'''.  and  I'li'iin'  to  I-'jorenee.  Tu>runibia.  or  'omu*  otht-r  point,  to  inert  with  a 
rail  rii.ul  fnoii  Na-hvillf.  :tiiil  thn-,  v.  ith  tin*  r  lilw  iyi»  alremlv  m.i<b>  or  pruji-otiil.  to  furma  yreat 
>,iuth»r;ifri  anil  .N'orihe  1-i.rii  R.ujivay  f.o:n  New-Orle  uh  t«»  Ni-w-Ynrk.  eonnectin;:  with  all 
the  :rre  it  rtdwav"  of  i|i,>  riii;M,|  Suit-.*,  ai:d  alTordincr  n-ady  a»ci—«  to  all  p.irl"*  of  our  \nM  couii- 
Iry.  N-kfi'iiM-i-v  irdlv.  an^l  -b  .lin-d  nl'iinafly  to  be  extended  thron^li  Ti'xa-*,  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia. I0  the  Piirifie  Ocean,  and  to  be  very  -non  the  great  inlet  i»f  the  China  trade  by  way  of  the 
Filiiinn^  Uailronil. 

From  New  Orleans  t<»  Florenee  ii  about  130  miles.  Before  thii  part  ran  be  completed,  all 
other  part-*  iiei-ei)!.ary  to  areompii-li  the  whole  route  fr«mi  .New-Orlesni  to  .\ew-Yoik  will  be  in 
operation.  This  porrimi  mav  In-  viei*e<l  a.-*  consist  in*  of  thn-e  part*.  l*art  \*-\,  from  New-Orleana 
to  jockion.  Part  '-Jd,  frtmi  JackMin  to  Aberdeen;  and  part  Ihi,  from  Aberdeen  to  Florence,  or 
such  other  ixiint  a»  may  bu  mo>t  suitable  to  meet  a  road  coming  from  Nashville  . 
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The  rooto  which  we  propose  U  liable  to  none  of  these  objection*.  It  ii  almost  u  direct  &  Ub« 
at  coulil  be  celocied.  It  furm:'  a  nhorl  Hue  iVom  Canton  throuvh  KoM:iui>ko,  Surkvillc  nod  Aber- 
doen,  to  Tuticumbiu,  where  it  will  bo  met  by  a  ^lral/7lit  line  pat-iiini;  IrouiNablivillo  thruuch  Frank* 
lin,  Columbia  and  Lawrcnreburif  to  Turcurabia ;  taken  as  n  whole,  it  is  a*  htraight  ai«  it  in  prac- 
ticable to  locate  a  ro:id,  uud  niert.s  the  CharlcAton  and  Mcmiihin  Ktiil-road  ut  the  very  bont  point 
it  could,  lK>ih  in  reference  to  the  great  routeit  via  Knoxville  and  Cincinnati  to  New-York,  and 
to  the  trade  which  it  will  command. 

It  panBes  throuffli  the  wettlihiert  portions  of  the  country.  It  «t;cure&  the  greater  portion  of 
the  trade  of  the  Bigby  Vall*'y,  and  of  North  Alahama.  It  meet<i  the  Charloton  and  McmpbU 
Rail-riKid,  and  coniC6  in  direct  competition  with  Ciiirlt^pton  for  the  trade  of  Teuurnvce,  North* 
western  Georgia,  and  North  Alabama,  over  which  it  will  have  cuusiilerable  advantage  a&  to  dia- 
tance. 

4. —  Virginia — Qreentville  and  Roanokr  Road. — A  dividend  of  7*-  percent.  ha«  been  declared. 
The  Pet<>r6burg  rommiK>iuners  arr  htill  .solicitinir  sulit^criptionii  for  re-buildinff  the  Ilaleigh  and 
Ga»ton  road.    Tlii>  oipitnl  of  ihn  Gn>enf>vill(!  roud.  (Sr-lOO^OjU  and  the  di^bt,  has  btfcn  all  paid  off. 

5. — South  Carolina— King's  mountain  Ra iJ'rond.—^Ttfo  o\n}t*K t  of  thit  roa<l  is  to  connect  York* 
villo,  the  couiiiy  town  of  York  Dihtnct,  with  the  (.'harlotle  and  South  Carolina  Rail-road  at  Ches- 
ter Court  IIou.«e,  by  a  line  of  ihj  niil.'t.  The  i;r:uliii^'  of  tlii»  loud  iii  nearly  completed,  and  will 
soon  be  in  reudineii.<i  for  the  iron,  which  has  been  pnrchaseil,  to-j|;ether  with  a  portion  of  the 
machinery.  The  route  i^  a  very  favorable  one,  and  the  whole  cost  of  the  rond,  equipp'>d,  will  not 
exceed  $10,01I0  to  the  mile.  It  is  built  by  a  few  weuliliy  citizfus  of  York  aud  tin'  vicinity,  for  the 
purpose  of  connuelin^  thi^mselvcA  with  the  ?reat  lines  of  rail-road  roach ing^  to  Charleston. 

6. — East  Ttnnessee  and  Firginia  Rail-road. — The  directors  of  thin  company  are  about  to  put 
45  miles  nioru  of  road  under  contract,  cummencinj;  at  the  Virginia  State  line,  and  extending  lo 
Rheavile,  in  Greene  county.    The  leltin?:*  are  to  take  place  in  October. 

This  will  leave  iO  inilut  only  of  ihn  road  not  under  contract,  viz  :  from  Knoxville  to  the  seetioa 
of  40  miles  recently  let  to  Mr.  Furqcr-on,  15  milcH,  and  25  niileu  npccs>ary  to  connect  Furgreisou'a 
division  with  the  one  above  named.  The  whole  line  of  the  road  is  ni>out  1*^  miles.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  directurH  to  have  the  work  of  the  above  road  advance  pari  passu  with  that  on 
the  Viruinia  and  Tennrs>ee  road.  Thiir  road  will  open  an  outlet  on  the  north.  On  the  Kouth  s 
connection  will  be  furnird  with  the  H.i>t  Tennessee  and  Geoigia  rond.  As  the  Ea^t  TennesM»e 
and  Virginia  is  the  conuecting  link  between  the  two,  it  cannot  be  brought  into  profitablit  u>e  till 
these  are  completed. 

7. — iVo7(A  C'nrotiaa. — The  Wilmincton  and  Manchf.iter  Rail-road,  now  in  proerew  from  Wll- 
miu7tou,  N.  C,  the  l»rminu!«  of  the  Wiimininon  and  Raleigh  RniUoad,  (now  in  operation;  to  the 
Camden  branch  of  the  S.  C.  Rail-road,  (abu  in  operation,)  near  Mancliekter,  8.  C.,  a  dii^tance  of 
163  miles. 

By  means  of  this  road,  the  ?reat  chain  of  rail  roads  alou?  the  Atlantic  coa^t,  from  MontEomnrjTv 
AIn.,  to  the  northeru  cities,  will  be  coinplfte,  and  the  di«a^'ri;eable  »>ea  route  between  WilminK* 
ton  and  Charle^ton,  8.  C,  so  much  dreaded  and  deprecated  by  the  traveling  public,  dispensed 
with. 

Besides,  in  taking  the  plsce  of  the  Wilmington  boats,  it  nlu^t  inevitably  be  substituted  in  their 
stead,  for  the  transportation  of  the  main  northern  ami  southern  mail,  a  chanire  now  trreatly  desired 
by  the  po.-t-offire  department,  and  tlie  public  generally  ;  and  expecinlly  »o  by  the  Wilniingiou  and 
Raleiuh  Rail-road  Company,  who  are  aiixion^  to<li->pcn.*-e  with  their  boat  line,  heretofore  and  still 
entailing  upon  them  a  h'>avy  expense,  aud  but  liiile  prolii. 

Raleigh  and  Gaston  Rail-rojd^  jY.  C. — We  nader^laud  that  the  pro-«pects  for  rai-'insf  t  le  ^tncK 
necensary  for  securing  the  chart«'i',  are  much  more  favorable  ih.in  they  have  been.  Lar^re  and  en- 
thuHiattic  meeiiiigM  liave  biM>n  hebl  diirin):  the  past  weok  in  Warn:n(on,  Loui^burir.  anil  Furest- 
ville,  and  arrangement"  ni.ide,  i'cr  obtainin:;  -dib.ocriptionjf,  which  krcm  likely  to  be  attended  with 
success.  The  xllb^er:ption  now  t^tantU  a^  followh: 
Peterfcburg,  pledged  for $100,000 

Amount  lakf'n $80,000 

Granville,  pledged  for 51I,0(jO 

Amount  taken 30,000 

Warien,  pledged  for 5<»,0li0 

Amount  taken 10,000 

Franklin,  pledged  for  a.'i.OiK) 

Amount  taken 13,000 

Wake,  pledged  for 7.'»,«KX) 

Amount  taken 55,000 

^.—  Virginia— Or  angf  and  AUxandrin  Railroad.— TUt:  trark  of  lh'»  Orange  and  Alexandria  Rail- 
road is  now  advanein::  tou  ard.x  itt  di*>.tiii.tti<iii,  at  tiie  rato  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  a  day,  and  ho* 
already  ero>»ed  the  .Mount  Vfrnoii  roail.  two  Inil'>^  and  a  half  from  the  point  of  beffinnini;.  Its 
progress  from  this  tiiin:  will  bi*  from  six  to  tun  niile^  a  month,  reuchin:;  the  vicinity  of  Broad  Run 
in  the  month  of  Aurru.>t. 

Central  Rail-road. — On  Wednesday,  7tli  in<t,.  the  I!oard  of  Dir«'ctoi»  of  the  Virginia  Centml 
Rail-road  let  out  the  following  »'i'ction*of  the:r  rond  w-.'sj  of  ('harbi'te>ville,  which  will  complete 
the  road  to  the  tunnel,  the  u  hid<'  to  h«>  eompleied  by  July,  l!^-Vi,  and  ih.it  portion  nf  the  roait  from 
here  to  Woodville  will  be  completed  by  Ortober  next.  All  ihi;  coiitracta  have  been  taken  below 
the  engineer's  otimate. 

IVin'-hestrr  and  Potomac  Rail  ro.id — The  •ttockholder't  of  the  Winehe>ter  and  Potomac  Rail- 
ad  will  have  the  p|pa^urA  of  poeketing  another  divnleiid.  of  no  lf««  tlinn  ^il  per  erni..  iVir  the 
firnt  half  of  the  present  year.  Thii  ratf  of  twnlvM  iipr  e»Mit.  urr  anniiin.  ^Ii.iwn  a  nett  profit,  in- 
clndinir  the  $5.IN)0  annuity  to  the  ^lat'^  of  iif>ar  SiJiMilBl.  "^f  lli->,  tn(>u~'ii  niurb  \t"-s  than  the  rate  of 
the  dividend  would  nidicato,  is  a  verv  fiir  lemik.  and  reflfOtK  hiL'h  cnMlit  upon  the  niaiiik;,'ement  of 
ike  rond,  under  its  worthy  and  in«lefati.'abl»  president. —  H'mchrst'r  Virginian. 

9. — Alabama. — A  state  convention  of  tlie  Iriendii  of  rail-road  improvement  wanreeently  heM  at 
Mobile,  at  which  the  Hon.  W.R.  King  (Vice-President  of  the  United  States)  presided,  ossiated  by 
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Janet  Battle,  E«q.,  of  Mobile,  and  Dr.  P.  P.  ColotORn.  of  Perry  county,  lu  Vicr- Presidents.  F.  B. 
Clark  and  W.J.  I.rdyard  nctnd  h&  SecrrtarioR.  Tlio  ineeiiuir  wav  iiildn;K«cd  by  the  PrRi^idoDt, 
aad  by  P.  Plulllp^  of  Mobile ;  J.  W.  Lnpi-ley,  orS<>lina,  Prc^idciii  of  the  Alabama  und  Toiineithee 
Rail-road;  J.  P.  Parbam  and  \V.  S.  Burr,  of  Soluui.  The  following  preamble  and  rckolutioni 
were  adopt  ed; 

The  experience  of  thin,  at  of  all  otbcr  coiintric*.  demonstrates  tb.it  che  bo^t  nienn*  of  develop- 
iigand  advuncin?  the  upricuUura!,  minnrul,  or  coniinorciul  wotilth  of  a  rtiilc,  is  throusth  a  well 
deviked  tystem  of  iuii'rniil  improvomcntH,  briiitring  o.xtremc  aud  importunt  points  iiitfi  close  com- 
Winiort,  aud  thus  rendering  the  uioans  of  comuiuiiiciitiou  rapid,  and  the  tnini-it  of  travel  and 
freight  cheap. 

The  convtruclion  of  Kuch  a  pybtoin  proporly  laki-ii  its  ri:<e  in  individual  enterprise,  but  from  ita 
inporlaiice  and  ffrur.rul  iuthionct*r<,  prnptirly  ri'coninirnd*  itself  ut  the  con^iderution,  alho,  of  the 
gorernment    Thi^  C'onvcution,  tliorrfuro.  us  trxprpfKive  of  it:^  ^cntiini'iil*,  adopit>  (he  fuliowinp: 

ReMlvttd,  'I  hat  it  \*  thi;  duiy  ofilie  Stole  of  Alubiimn,  u«  il  it,  clearly  h^r  intore^t,  to  Ipnd  nfoa- 
taring  aid  and  countonuuci;  (<•  those  grosil  works  of  internal  improvuniiMit  whirh  now  rnsagc  the 
atleution  and  nclion  of  hrr  connticii.  But  in  £0(it)iii^',  we  do  notusik,  nciilier  do  wo  denire,  that 
the  credit  of  the  »tutc  be  put  iu  jeopardy,  or  any  new  debt  vruutcd  to  (he  cuibarraakmeut  of  her 
fiBa^ce^. 

Red«dved,  That  ns  by  the  sixth  crciion  of  thi;  act  of  CunsrrRH^,  prcparntory  to  (he  :uInjif(ii>ion  of 
Alabama  into  the  Union,  it  is  dcnlarcd  that  five  pi:r  cent,  tif  the  pri)C<:ed:»  of  tho  laiid^  within  her 
borders  wna  rot  apart  for  rcitaiu  itn|)rovrnicnt>,  w<>  c<•n^ide^  tliut  the  sUito  i^  hound  by  thuobli- 
fatiou  of  go<id  t'uith  to  u<lminiiiter  fench  funds  n«>  havr  brrn  rccrivrd  fnmi  tlii>  general  j.'Overnmrnt 
by  virtue  of  thio  »ii]iuliition.  and  to  ^Rl^  that  tlioy  are  appropriated  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
vikloni  of  the  law  by  which  thny  were  dedicati'd. 

ReM>lved,  Thnt  for  the  purpose  of  more  clTi:ctually  r  irrying  out  thf?8e  views,  a  committee  of 
tas.bfl  appointed  by  the  chuir,  to  prepare  an  address  to  ihc  people  of  .Mubunia,  and  i;eaerally  to 
attend  to  all  miitterd  connected  with  the  objcrtM  of  thin  CDUvrntion. 

'-The  following  geutleniou  were  appointed  the  coniinittuo  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  people  of 
Abbama : 

Frsncid  B.  ("lark,  P.  Phillips  Hon.  E.  Pick<*ny,  J.  W.  Ln])slry,  James  L.  Price,  Joneph  R.  John, 
Hon.  Jhh.  AI»ercronibie,  J.  M.  Stnnurd,  A.  E.  •Milli',  \iohohL'<  l>avi!>. 

The  follow iiii(  additional  ri'.-olniion  wa#>  also  adopted  hy  the  mectinL^: 

Re»olved.  7  hat  in  %oni>ideraiion  of  the  vo^t  roinnu'rce  whirh  finds  iti*  outlet  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  ami  thi*  hi-avy  tax  and  loss  uluch  that  conimeii>o  is  f>u>>je(;t  to,  in  the  nnvipntion  of  the 
Cape,  we  derm  the  inquiry,  whether  thexe  burden-*  i>lioulil  be  avoided  by  the  t-on.otnjctioii  of  a 
ship  canal  acroAH  the  l-lhinu<  of  Flornla,  a:*  worthy  ufliie  clo^e^t  in\«'-ii!;ation,  and  we  therefore 
reeommeud  that  jinmediale  Atepji  be  taken  to  pntcure  (he  mo^t  thorough  inve^ti^ratiou  of  the 
mlysct. 

It) — Montgomery  and  Wttt  Point  Railroad,  .ilabnma.—Thti  irross  inc(»ine  of  the  road  for  the 
past  year  amounird  to  the  ccum  of  $140,057  ( 0.    The  curmnt  expen«e«)  to$<J7,UH  73.    Income  from        ^ 
other  source",  4''',  l■^5  48.     Makin;  the  whole  nett  revenue  $-'^l,iiri:{  81.     From  thi*"  sum  »hon Id  be    ^r 
deducted  intere-^l  paid  on  loan",  of  $-^3, ll>-J  41,  leavini;  liie  cum  i>f  $07,571  43,  which  is  oijual  to  95^ 
percent,  on  the  capital  ^tork. 

The  rec«;ii>t*  of  ih-?  roail  fur  the  pa>t  Ave  year*  have  been  ns  followj«: 

1  ft  4  7 $ri.'). 7 •'7  97 

li^A^i 79.7nil  S3 

1  e  19 !».•).« it;.-)  IK) 

is:*") , \'S.\r.^\  01 

18.'»1 14:i,0:i7  09 

Tho  road  wa-  onen'Mj  fi  r  tra\i'l  ty  We>t  Point  "ii  tlie  l>t  of  May  lu-t.  t-o  iliai  a  vreai  part  of  its 
bD-inen'.  thus  far  has  biien  lt^n\.  Tlii>  lia«  been  ^ut^l^ie|lt  to  ytf  Id  a  very  lari'c  return  upon  the 
capital  fitock  of  the  company.  ll«  mmjdetion  to  the  Ch.'«it:ili<iofhce  river  will  add  very  larrrely 
to  iti>  reeeipttf.  A"  .xonn  n-:  th'^  .\tl:oita  and  lja!:raii.;i'  llail-roail  i->  completed,  tlmre  will  be  a  cou- 
tiriuiiu!*  line  of  rnil-road  from  Savannah  and  ('h:.rh>NtO!i  to  .^Iont::oniery.  An  unineii:*e  stream  of 
travel  will  then  be  ihrnun  iinoii  Miin  route,  as  it  will  pro\e,  in  connection  with  the  Tombi^'bee 
river,  ih**  great  mute  between  the  Atlanlie  cities  niul  Mobile  and  New  Orleans.  For  the  purpose 
of  exd^ndiii^  the  eonnei-tlons  of  this  roail  pdll  further,  the  above  company  propn-ey  to  build  a 
rad-road  brauehin>;  otl'  from  Opeleika  to  (^llunH>u■>,  GeorL'ia,  a  ilii-tane.e  of  30  mde>.  The.  e»ii- 
mated  ro<t  of  ihix  branch  i-i  only  >''J*'.'i/.IJiJ  37.  The  ri>nt<-  ha»  already  been  ^u^\e\ed,  and  found 
to  be  very  favorable,  and  we  pri'siunc  it.s  coiHirnetion  wilt  b^  immeiliatcly  cnmmeiit'.ed.  Thirt 
route  would  »n>e  a  ili'lanre  <  f  <il  niilen  in  iroin:;  I'roni  MoniL'omery  to  Macon  over  tliat  by  way  of 
Lnrran'/e  and  Atlanta.  Tlii^  ronneetion  wonlij  coiixlitMie  the  Monti;omery  ami  \Ve.<-i  Point  rail- 
roail  tlif  trunk  line  uf  both  line',  oi'  rail-road  in  (ieor.'i:i,  and  wonM  proli  ddy  have  n  htroii^'  teir> 
deiiey  to  prevent  the  binldin:.' <»f  the  <jirard  anil  Mobile  R;ii|-roarl.  The  report  exjiro^e.s  the 
opinion  th.it  n  larse  purt  of  the  traili;  of  roliinihuii  would  p.'L*.-  o\er  the  3Ionti5nmery  roid.  and 
that  thf>  inRrt:hHiitd  belon^int;  to  Columbu",  would  u^e  it  as  the  route  by  which  they  would  re* 
caive  their  goods. 


MlSfELL.VNEOUS  DKPARTMEXT. 

1— DISKASICS  AM)  PKCIiMAIllTIES  OF  TIIK  NEdKO  RACE. 
By  I>a.  CiuTWRKjiiT  or  Nkw-Obli^ans— (Cuncluded.) 

DKAI' ETnM.\N'lA,    UK     TIIK    DISKASK    CAUSINfi    NEfitH^KS    TO    RUN    AWAY. 

DRAi'KroMAMA  i."*  iVoiii  f^jjii-r/rflj.  il  I iimiwuy  »l«v«\  nnd  /i»ina,  morl  or  crazy.     It 
nnknowu  to  our  mtidicul  uuiliurities,  although  its  diugtiostic  byinptom,  tuo  ab- 
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scondiD?  from  service,  is  a8  well  known  to  our  planters  and  overseers,  as  it  was  to 
the  ancient  GreeKS,  who  expressed,  by  the  8in;.'le  word  SpazcTiji  ,  the  fact  (»f  the 
abscondinr:,  and  the  relation  that  the  fugitive  held  to  the  person  he  fled  fn>m.  I 
have  addjjvl  to  the  word  meaning  runaway  slave,  another  Greek  term,  to  express 
the ■<lirtt;asc  of  the  mind  cuiising  liiin  to  ahscond.  In  noticiniL;  a  disease  not  here- 
tofore cl.isjied  among  tiie  long  list  of  maladies  that  man  is  snhject  to,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  a  new  term  to  expre-w  it.  The  cause  hi  the  most  of  cases,  that 
induces  the  negro  to  nm  away  from  service,  is  as  much  a  disease  of  the  mind  as 
any  other  sfiecies  of  mental  alienution,  and  much  more  curable,  as  a  general  nile. 
With  the  ndvanta^ieii  of  proper  medical  advice,  strictly  followed,  this  troublesome 
practice  that  many  nc2n)e8  have  of  running  away,  can  be  almost  entirely  ]^)re- 
vented,  although  the  slaves  be  located  on  the  borders  of  a  free  state,  withm  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  abolitionists.  I  was  bom  in  Virginia,  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
where  negroes  were  numerous,  and  studied  mcHliciue  Pome  years  in  Mary- 
land, a  slave  state,  sepjiralcd  from  Pennsylvania,  a  free  stale,  by  Mason  &  DixoD's 
Hue — a  mere  air  line,  without  wall  or  guard.  I  long  ago  observed  that  some  per- 
sons cnnsiden  d  as  very  good,  and  otlirrs  as  very  bad  masters,  often  lost  their 
negroes  by  their  ahsconding  from  service;  while  the  slaves  of  another  doss  of 
persons,  remarkable  for  order  and  gocnl  discipline,  but  not  praised  or  blamed  as 
either  gocnlor  bad  masters,  never  ran  away,  although  no  guard  or  forcible  means 
were  used  to  prevent  ihem.  The  same  management  which  prevented  them  from 
walking  over  a  mere  nominal,  unguarded  line,  will  prevent  them  from  running 
away  anywhere. 

To  ascertain  the  true  method  of  governing  negroes,  so  as  to  euro  and  prevent 
the  disease  under  consideration,  we  must  go  back  to  the  Pentateuch,  and  learn 
the  true  meaning  of  the  untranslated  term  that  represents  the  lygro  race.  In  the 
name  there  given  to  that  race,  is  h)ck(>d  up  the  true  art  of  governing  negroes  m 
such  a  minner  that  they  cannot  run  away.  The  correct  translation  of  that  term 
declares  the  Creator's  will  in  regard  to  the  negro;  it  declares  him  to  be  the  sub- 
missivo  knee-bender.  lu  the  anatomical  conformation  of  his  knees,  wo  see  "  genu 
flexW*  written  in  his  physical  structure,  being  more  flexed  or  bent,  than  any  other 
kind  of  man.  If  the  while  man  attempts  to  opp:)se  the  Deity's  will,  by  trying  to 
make  the  negro  anything  else  than  *'the  suhm'msivc  knee-bender,'^  (which  the  Al- 
mighty de<:liired  he  should  be,)  by  trying  to  raise  him  to  a  level  with  himself,  or 
by  putting  himself  on  an  equality  with  the  negro  ;  or  if  he  abuses  the  power  which 
God  has  given  him  over  his  fellow-man,  by  being  cruel  to  him,  or  punishing  him 
in  auier,  or  by  neijlecting  to  protect  him  from  the  wanton  abuses  of  his  fellour- 
servants  and  all  others,  or  by  denying  him  the  usual  comforts  and  necessaries  of 
life,  the  negro  will  run  away;  but  if  he  keeps  him  in  the  position  that  we  learn 
from  the  Scriptures  he  was  intended  to  occupy,  that  is,  the  position  of  submission; 
and  if  his  master  or  overseer  be  kind  and  gnicious  in  his  bearing  towards  him, 
without  condescension,  and  at  the  same  time  ministers  to  his  physical  wants,  and 
protects  him  fmm  abuses,  the  negro  is  spell-bound,  and  cannot  run  away.  *^  He 
shall  serve  Japhefh ;  he  shall  be  his  serv  nt  of  servants,"  on  the  conditicms  above 
mentioned — conditions  that  are  clearly  impli(>d,  though  not  directly  expressed. 
According  to  my  experience,  the  "  genu  flexit" — the  awe  and  reverence,  must 
be  exacted  from  tlit;m,  or  they  will  desj)ise  their  maHters,  become  rude  and  un- 
governable, and  run  away.  On  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  two  classes  of  |)ersons 
were  a]»t  to  lose  their  ni><:roes:  those  who  made  themselves  tr>o  familiar  with 
them,  treating  them  as  equals,  and  making  little  or  no  distinction  in  regard  to 
color;  anil.  «)n  the  other  haml,  those  who  treated  them  cruelly,  denied  them  the 
common  necessaries  of  life,  neglected  to  protect  them  against  the  abuses  of  others, 
or  frighlenwl  them  by  a  blustering  manner  of  approacn.  when  al)out  to  punish 
thein  for  misdemeanors,  lief  >re  negroes  ran  away,  unless  they  are  frightened  or 
I)anic-s:riick,  th«*y  become  sulky  and  dissatisfied.  The  cause  of  this  sulkiness  and 
dissitisfaction  should  bo  imjiiired  into  and  removed,  or  they  are  apt  to  run  away 
or  fill  into  the  negni  consumption.  When  sulky  and  dissiitisfie^l  w^ithout  cause, 
the  experience  of  those  on  the  line  and  elsewhere,  was  decidtullv  in  favor  of 
whii)ping  them  out  of  it.  as  a  preventive  measure  against  absconding,  or  other 
bad  conduct.     It  was  called  whipping  the  devil  out  ot  them. 

If  treated  kindly,  well  fed  and  clothi>d,  with  fuel  enough  to  keep  a  small  6re 
burning  all  night — separated  into  families,  each  family  having  its  own  house — not 
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pennitted  to  run  abont  at  ni^'lil  to  vifdt  their  neighbors,  to  receive  viftits  or  to 
OBe  intoxicating  liquors,  ami  not  overworked  or  exposed  too  much  to  the  wea- 
ther, they  ore  Vf  ry  easily  {governed — more  so  thtui  any  t)tlier  jieojile  in  the  world. 
When  all  thi^  is  done,  if  any  one  or  more  of  them,  at  any  time,  are  inclined  to 
raise  their  lieads  to  a  level  wiih  their  nnistcr  or  overseer,  liumuuity  and  their  own 
good  require  that  they  should  be  punivhed  nntil  they  fall  into  ihul  submissive 
state  which  it  was  intended  for  them  to  occupy  in  all  after-time,  when  their  pro- 
genitor received  the  name  of  Canaan  or  "  submis.sive  knee-bender/'  They  have 
only  to  be  kept  in  that  state  and  treated  like  children,  with  care,  kindness,  atten* 
tion  and  humanity,  to  prevent  and  cnre  them  from  rmining  away. 

ST8£«THESIA    .CTHIOPICA,    OR    IIEDRTDDK    OF    MIND    AND    OnTUSK    SENSIBILITY   OF 
SODT — ADISEASE    PECt'LIAR  TO|.N£ailOES — CALLED  BY  OVERSEERS,  ''  UASCALITT." 

Dysa-sthesia  iEthiopica  is  a  disease  peculiar  to  negroes,  allecting  both  mind 
and  body  in  n  manner  as  well  expressed  by  dytiiesthesia,  the  name  I  have  given 
it,  as  could  be  by  a  single  term.  There  is  both  mind  and  senNibilily,  but  both 
leem  to  be  diilicult  to  reach  by  impressions  from  without.  There  is  a.  partial 
insensibility  of  the  skin,  and  so  great  a  hebetude  of  the  intellectual  fuculties,  as  to 
be  like  a  person  half  asleep,  that  is  with  dlHuMiIty  aroused  and  kept  awake.  It 
differs  from  every  other  species  of  mental  disease,  as  it  is  accompanieil  with  phy- 
ncal  signs  or  lesions  of  the  body  discoverable  to  the  medical  observer,  which  are 
always  present  and  sufFicient  to  account  for  the  symptoms,  it  is  mucii  more 
prevalent  among  free  nt^grfies  living  in  clusters  by  themselves,  than  among  slavea 
on  our  plantations,  and  attacks  only  such  slaves  as  live  like  free  negroes  in  regard 
to  diet,  di-inks,  exorcise,  etc.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  treat  of  the  complaint  as  it 
prevails  among  free  negroes,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  more  or  less  ailhcted  with 
It,  that  h'lve  not  got  some  white  person  to  dirtrct  and  to  take  care  of  them.  To 
narnito  iis  symptimis  and  etlocts  nihong  them  would  be  to  write  a  history  of  the 
ruin:*  aiul  dilapidation  of  llayti,and  every  spot  of  earth  they  have  ever  had 
nnconirolled  possession  over  fur  any  length  of  time.  I  propose  only  to  describe 
its  vymptoms  among  slaves. 

From  the  carek'ss  m  jvemonts  of  the  individuals  alTectcd  with  the  complaint, 
thev  are  apt  to  do  much  uii.nchief,  which  a|)pears  as  if  intentional,  but  is  mostly 
owin?  to  the  stu|)idness  of  mind  and  insensibilily  of  the  nerves  induced  by  the 
di.icasc.  Tims,  they  breiik,  waste  and  destroy  everything  they  handle, — abuse 
horses  and  cattle. — tear,  brjrn  or  rend  their  own  clothing,  and,  paying  no  atten- 
tina  to  the  rights  of  pn>[j«'rty.  steal  others,  to  replace  what  they  have  «lesln»yed. 
They  wander  about  a'  nii'ht,  a'ul  keep  in  a  half  nodiling  sleep  during  the  day. 
They  slight  their  work, — rut  uj>  corn,  cane,  cotton  or  tobacco  when  hoeing  it, 
as  if  for  pure  mischief.  Tncy  ruisi*  disturbances  with  their  overseers  and  fellow- 
servants  without  cause  or  motive,  and  seem  to  be  insensible  to  pain  when  sub- 
jected to  puiii.-hment.  Tin'!  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  a  complaint,  making 
man  like  an  automiiton  or  srMiseless  machine,  having  the  above  or  similar  symp- 
toms, can  bo  clearly  esiabli.xhed  by  the  most  diiect.  and  positive  testimony. 
That  it-  should  have  esc:i]>ed  the  ottuntiou  of  the  medical  profession,  can  only  bo 
accounted  for  because  its  attention  has  not  been  sufliciently  directed  to  the 
muhtrlies  of  (he  negro  race.  Uili(;rvvise  a  complaint  of  so  common  an  occurrence 
on  bmily-troverned  plant  at  ion-i,  arid  so  nuivers:il  among  free  negroes,  or  those  who 
are  not  governed  at  all. — a  diseatje  radicated  in  phvoical  lesions  aiul  having  its 
peculiar  and  well  marked  symptoms  and  its  curative  indications,  would  not  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  tlie  pr<»res«<ion.  The  northern  physicians  and  people  have 
noticeil  tin?  rtymptoms,  but  not  the  disease  from  which  lliev  spriuir.  'J'hey  igno- 
rantly  attribute  the  syniptom-i  to  the  do  msing  influence  ot  slavery  on  the  mind, 
without  considering  tliar  tli«)se  who  have  never  been  in  slavery,  or  their  fathers 
before  them,  are  tlie  ino^t  atlllcted,  and  the  latest  from  the  slave-holding  South 
the  Itrast.  ThediMMM?  is  the  natural  ollspring  of  negro  liberty — the  liberty  to  bo 
idle,  to  wallow  in  filth,  and  to  indulge  in  iin(>roper  food  and  drinks. 

In  treiitiui;  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  ne:;ro,  I  showed  that  his 
respiratory  system  was  under  the  same  physiological  laws  a;?  that  of  an  infant 
chilli  of  the  white  race*  that  a  warm  atmosphere,  loaded  with  carbonic  acid  and 
aipieous  vapor,  was  the  mo!>t  con;;eNial  to  his  lungs  during  sleep,  as  it  is  to  the 
infant ;  that,  to  insure  the  respiration  of  such  au  atuiospherc,  ho  invariably,  as  if 
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moved  by  instinct,  shronds  his  head  and  face  in  a  blanket  or  some  other  cover- 
ing when  disposing  himself  to  sleep;  that  in  sleeping  by  the  fire  in  cold  weather 
he  tarns  his  head  to  it,  instead  of  his  feet,  evidently  to  inhale  warm  air;  that 
when  not  in  active  exorcise,  he  always  hovers  over  a  fire  in  comparatively  warm 
weather,  as  if  he  took  a  positive  pleasure  in  inhaling  hot  air  and  smoke  when  hit 
jjody  is  quiescent.  The  natural  effect  of  this  practice,  it  was  shown,  caused 
imperfect  atmospherization  or  vitalization  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  as  occurs  ia 
infancy,  and  a  hebetude  or  torpor  of  intellect — from  blood  not  sufficiently  vital- 
ized being  distributed  to  the  brain  ;  also  a  slothfuluess,  torpor  and  disinclination 
to  exercise  from  the  same  cause — the  want  of  blood  sufficiently  vitalized  in  tha 
circulatin'T  system. 

When  left  to  himself,  the  negro  indulges  in  his  natural  disposition  to  idleneat 
and  sloth,  and  does  not  take  exercise  enough  to  cx[)and  his  lungs  and  to  vitalize  his 
blood,  btit  dozes  out  a  miserable  existence  in  the  midst  of  filth  and  uucleanlineM, 
being  too  indolent,  and  having  too  litile  energy  of  mind  to  provide  for  him^ielf 

E roper  f«N)d  and  comfortable  uKiging  and  clothing.  The  consequence  is,  that  the 
lood  beco?nes80  highly  carbonized  and  deprived  of  oxygen,  that  it  not  only  be- 
comes unfit  to  stimulate  the  brain  to  energy,  but  unfit  to  stimulate  the  nerves  of 
sensation  distributed  to  the  body.  A  torpor  and  insensibility  pervades  the  system ; 
the  sentient  nerves  distributed  to  the  skin  lose  their  feeling  in  so  great  a  degree, 
that  he  open  burns  his  skin  by  the  fire  he  hovers  over  without  knowing  it.  and 
frequently  has  large  holes  in  his  clothes,  and  the  frhoes  on  his  feet  burnt  to  a  crisp, 
without  having  been  conscious  of  when  it  was  done.  This  is  the  disease  called 
dysn^sthe.sia — a  Greek  term  expressing  the  dull  or  obtuse  sensation  that  always  aV 
tends  the  rnmplaint.  When  aroused  from  his  sloth  by  the  stimulus  of  hunger,  be 
takes  anything  he  can  lay  his  hands  on,  and  tramples  on  the  rights,  as  well  as  on 
the  property  of  others,  with  perfect  indilference  astoconsecpiences.  When  driven 
to  laI)or  by  the  compulsive  power  of  the  white  man,  he  performs  the  task  assign- 
ed to  him  in  a  headlong,  careless  manner,  treading  down  with  his  feet  or  cuttmg 
with  his  hoe  the  plants  he  is  put  tocidtivate — breaking  the  tools  he  works  with, 
and  spoiling  everything  he  touches  that  can  be  injured  by  careless  handling.-— 
Hence  therjverseeracallit  "  rascality,"  supposing  that  the  mischief  i?*  intentionally 
done.  But  there  is  no  premeditated  mischief  in  the  case, — the  mind  is  too  torpid 
to  meditate  mischief,  or  even  to  be  aroused  by  any  angry  passions  to  derds  of  dai> 
ing.  Dysu^sihcsia,  or  hebetude  of  seiiiiation  of  both  mind  and  body,  prevails  to 
so  great  nn  extent,  that  when  the  unfortunate  individual  is  subjected  to  punidi- 
mcnt,  he  neither  feels  pain  of  any  consequence,  norshowsany  unusual  reseniment, 
more  than  by  a  stupid  sulkinoss.  In  some  cases,  al^'i^sthes1a?  would  be  a  more 
suitable  name  for  it,  ns  there  np]>earri  to  be  an  almost  total  loss  of  feeling.  The 
term  "  x-ascality"  given  to  this  di>ease  by  overseers,  is  foundetl  on  an  erroneous 
hypothesis,  and  leads  to  anincorrec  empirical  treatment,  which  seldom  or  never 
cures  it. 

The  complaint  is  easily  curable,  if  treated  on  sound  physifilr»;^ical  principles. 
The  skin  in  dry,  thick  and  harsh  to  the  touch,  and  the  liver  in:icrive.  The  liver, 
skin  and  kidneys  should  be  stimulated  to  activity  and  be  made  to  astiiut  in  decarbon- 
izing the  blood.  The  best  means  to  stimulate  the  skin  i.s,  first,  to  have  ihe  pa- 
tient well  washed  with  warm  water  and  soap,  then,  to  anoiut  it  all  over  with 
oil,  and  to  slap  the  oil  in  with  a  broad  leather  strap;  then  to  put  the  patient  tf> 
some  hard  kind  of  work  in  the  open  air  and  sunshine,  that  will  compel  him  to 
expand  his  lungs,  as  chopping  wood,  splitting  rails,  or  sawing  with  the  cntSA-cnt 
or  whip  saw.  Any  kitid  of  labor  will  do  that  will  cause  full  and  fiee  respiration 
in  its  performance,  as  lifting  or  carrying?  heavy  weights,  or  brisk  widkiu<!;  the 
object  being  to  expand  the  lungs  by  full  and  deep  iuspinitiou  and  expirations, 
thereby  to  vitalize  the  impure  circulating  blood  by  introducing  oxygen  and  ex- 
pelling carbon.  This  treatment  should  not  be  continued  too  long  at  a  time,  be- 
cause where  the  circulating  fluids  are  so  impure  as  in  this  complaitit,  patients 
cannot  stand  protracted  exercise  without  resting  fntpiently  and  drinking  freely 
of  cold  water  or  some  cooling  beverage,  as  leinona<ie,  or  alternated  pep|>er  tea 
sweetened  with  molasst^s.  In  bad  csises,  the  blood  has  always  the  afqiearauce 
of  blood  in  scurvy,  and  commnily  there  is  a  scorbutic  affection  to  be  seen  on 
the  gums.  After  resting  until  the  palpitation  of  the  heart  caused  by  the  exercise 
is  allayed,  the  patient  should  eat  some  good  wholcaomo  food,  woU  seasoned  with 
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•pioes  and  mixed  with  vcgotnblcH,  as  turnip  or  mnstard  salad*  with  vinegar. 
Afiera  moderate  meal,  be  slioiild  n.'snnio  his  work  ngnin,  r(v-<titi^' at  intervals,  and 
taking  refreshments  iiiui  empporting  the  pcrtipinitiun  by  jiurtuUiug  frciOy  of  liipiidB. 
At  ui^ht  he  t^hduld  be  Iml^eii  In  u  warm  room  with  a  frUiulL  Hru  in  it,  and  Hliould 
have  a  clean  bed  with  suflicient  blanket  coveriu^,  and  be  wnblied  cle:in  before 
guingtobcd:  in  the  iiioniiug,  uiled.  blupped,  and  put  tu  work  as  berme.  8uch 
treatment  will,  in  a  short  time,  ctii'ct  a  cure  in  all  cusos  which  are  not  complicated 
with  chronic  visceral  deranjiremcnt.-*.  The  cflcct  of  tliis  or  a  liko  conrtu'  of  treat- 
ment is  often  like  eiichantniont.  No  Riioncr  does  the  blood  feel  the  vivifying  in- 
fluenceA  derived  from  itsfnlland  perfect  at  moapheri/.ation  byi.'xeivitic  in  the  open 
airuud  in  the  8un,  tiian  thi'  nci^ro  seems  tu  be  awakened  to  a  new  cxistrure,  and 
to  hiok  grateful  and  tbinikful  to  the  white  man  wlio^e  coinpnibory  i>ower.  by 
makhig  liim  iulr.ilo  vital  air.  \in»  n.-storcd  his  sensjition.  and  dispeliod  ihe  niibt  that 
clouded  hi.s  intellect.  TJis  intelli^'ence  restored  and  his  sen.*<ilions  aw.iki.hed,  he 
Ir no  longer  the  hipcdum  HiqmnisimiLs,  or  arrant  rascal,  he  wassn[>[ios('d  to  be,  but 
aeood  negro  that  can  hoe  or  plow,  und  handles  thing!*  with  as  much  care  as  his 
feUjw  servunti). 

Contrary  to  the  received  opinion,  a  nortlicrn  cliinati^  is  the  most  favorable*  to  the 
intellectual  devclopniont  <(f  nt'<^n>ett ;  those  of  Missouri,  Krntncky  iind  ilie  colder 
parts  of  Virginia  atid  Maryland  ha ving  much  mon.'  m«-ntu1  energy,  heing  more  bold 
and  ungovernable  than  in  thesoulheni  lowlands ;  a  dcurio  atujOf<j<hcrecuU!-ing  a  bet- 
ter ventilation  of  their  blood. 

Although  idli'nesR  is  the  most  pnilific  cau«e  of  dysa.sthcsiu,  yet  there  are  other 
¥rays  that  tiic  hlood  getstirteriorated.  I  said  before  that  negroes  are  like  children, 
requiring  government  in  ev«M-ything.  If  not  govcirnod  in  their  ilict,  th«»v  are  apt 
to  eat  too  much  s'dt  mt^at  aiul  not  enough  bread  and  vegetables,  which  practice 
generates  a  scorbutic  state  ()f  the  (luide  and  !e;.d5  to  the  alVectiiai  under  con sidcra- 
tion.  Tiiis  form  ol'  the  complaint  always  hh(»ws  itself  in  the  gun)i>,  which  become 
spongy  iuul  dark  and  leave  the  toetli.  L'ncleanliue.ss  of  skin  and  torpid  liver  also 
tend  to  produce  il.  A  scurvy  set  of  nf'gr<»es  means  the  same  thing,  in  the  Sonth, 
as  a  disorderly,  worlliles.-i  set.  Tlmt  the  blood,  when  rendered  impure  aiid  car- 
bonaceous from  any  ca'i^e,  a**  from  idleiiesji,  liiiliy  habits,  unwhoU-soine  food  or 
■Ictdlojic  driiiks.  nllocts  the  mind,  is  nor  only  known  to  phy.Nicians,  but  was  known 
lolh«  IJard  of  Avon  when  hi*  j»'.-'iinod  the  lines — "  W'eare  not  our.■^elve^  n\  hen  Na- 
ture, being  oppre^^c-l.  commands  the  niiiid  to  sutler  witii  the  body.'* 

Acciirrlin»  fo  u.ia'.icred  nli>siolii,.'ir.d  laws,  negroes,  as  a  giMie,Ml  rule  to  which 
there  are  but  lew  e.vceptions,  ran  only  h  >vt»  liieir  in'elleclual  faculties  awakened 
ui  a  sufficient  degree  lo  receive  nioial   culiin'e  ai.d  to  ])rofit  by  reiigi'.w.-%  orolher 
instructions,  when  undi-rthe  cfUMpMNa'uiy  aulhorily  of  ihe  whii"  ti:an;  lM'caU"«o, 
84  a  uoiieral  ruli*  tr)  v^-hich  tli"r«'  are  but  1\.'W  e.Ncejilion.-*,  tln.'y  will  not  lake  huili- 
cient  ^x«Tt  i.-»'.  wlieji  renwerl  finin  the  while  man's  authoriiy,  to  \i!al:/e  and  <ie- 
carboni/.«'  tl.'eir  blmul  by  the  pi'r>cosof  lull  ai.d  ivfi'  res]>irrili.»n.  that  a<Mi\i.' exer- 
c\ni*  of  ."Mipie  l.iiid  aliii!*^  (Ml!  edict.       A  niMtKc-in  climale  r»  iiiedie!?,  in  aci-usider- 
able  d«';:ri'e,  I  Ijeir  natnrr.lly   ii:(!«ilci.t    dl-jT'.iiit  u ;  but  llie  diii''e  aMi."-i'here  of 
Boston  or  C'aiia'la  cnnscaiccly  pro<litce  .'NirKiciit  hi.inaio^is  and  vi::iii  <  i  mind  tu 
induce  thtin  to  labor.      I'mui  ihcir  naUiiMl  i:  «ioU'i;ce.  unit  .<s  ui.der  li:i'   .-tunulus 
of CiimpulMoij.  ill,  y  dif/e  aw.iy  llii-ir  lives,  uiih  the  rajruliy  '.ti"  tin  ir   lungA  for 
alnio«.ph''ric  aii  oi:ly  haircNjiandi  rl  iVr.rn  ih"  want  of  exeici.sc  to  fiij)ciii.diice  full 
and  (b-'-ji  r»>i'i:::ti'ui.     The  inr\  liable  •  ll"i  I  i>  to  p-evtnl  a  siitllcii  nt  alni«»sphcri- 
Znlioiifir  vi'aiizjilon    of  the  blctid.  h)  e^-r  n'.ial  to  the  »'.\pai..-ion  aid  ilie  t'n-edom 
ofaclion  oftlif  in'clh ctual  facnUie.^.     'Die  bir.tk   blood  dj.-'.rilm'' tl  lo  the  brain 
chaiub  tiie  niind   to   iiruoraTice,  Mi|'eisiiiio:i  ;uid   barbirisrn,  and   bibs  tiie   door 
■gainst  «  ivi!i«.ai  ivn.  niiir.ii  cull  wie  and  reb;ji:ius  liuth.     Thi-conii  u}.*<>ry  p:jweruf 
the  while  m. 01.  by  nial.ii>;:  the  ^lolnlul  n«-gro  lake  active  e.\eLvi?«'.  |"Ul.»  inl«.»  iiclive 
play  the  inn.-,  throJijli  wijom'  agency   iho   viiili/ed   blir.d  i.-,  seiit  lo  ijje  brain  to 
give  liheriy  to  tiie  nii:id  a:id  to  open  ihe  floor  to  inlellectuul  ini]>:ovcni''iii.     The 
very  ex«'<cl.-i«,  ho  bi  U'lit  ial  lo  iln'  uc-jro.  is  e\(.>."iiil.-d  in  ctilii\al:ii::  llj<'»:-  i>urninij 
fields  ofc-itf'i-i,  *.!ij:ir.  rii-e  a  id  l-t'.ii.r'o.  which,  but  for  hi-  labor.  \Noiii'j,  1  oui  the 
beat  of  the  rlinii'i'.  :.'o  iincMhiva'')!. -i-d  llit  ir  jirodiicis  be  Io>t  !■)  ihi-wond.  I»'ith 
pttitie-i  nn?  beiieliv-d — ib'-  u«  ._':(»  a.-  ui.-ll  a-*  llie  uja-.?cr — ovi  ii  in"«'.       Tul  lIuTe 
wu  thi.d  i"ii 'y  b'.'ji'.-tiii  li — ih"   w.iKI  al   large.       The  ihn."  niiilio:..,  oi"  b  des  of 
cotton,  made  by  negro  labor.  afV'.nd  a  ciieap  clothing  for  the  ci\ili/'.-d  woi  Id.     Tlio 
laboring  clarj^Ca  of  all  mankind  liaviug  less  to  pay  for  clothing,  have  mure  money 
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to  spend  in  educating  their  children,  in  intellectual,  moral  and  religions  pro- 
gress. 

The  wisdom,  mercy  and  justice  of  the  decree,  tlmt  Canaan  shall  serve  Japheth, 
is  proved  by  the  disease  we  have  beenconsideriiiij',  because  it  proves  that  his  phy- 
sical organization  and  the  laws  of  his  nature  arc  in  perfect  unison  with  slavery, 
and  in  entire  discordance  with  liberty — a  discordance  so  great  as  to  produce  the 
loathsome  disease  that  we  have  been  considering,  a»  one  of  its  inevitable  effects, 
— a  disease  that  locks  up  the  understanding,  blunts  the  sensations,  and  chams  the 
mind  to  superstition,  ignorance  and  barbarism.  Slaves  are  not  subject  to  this 
disease,  unless  they,' are  permitted  to  live  like  free  negroes,  in  idleness  and  filth— 
to  eat  improper  food  or  to  indulge  in  spirituous  li(]uors.  It  is  not  their  masters' 
interest  that  they  should  do  so:  as  they  would  not  only  ho  unprofitable,  but  as 
great  a  nuisance  to  the  South  as  the  free  negroes  were  found  to  be  in  Loudon, 
whom  the  British  government,  more  than  half  a  ccutur^  ago,  colonized  in  Sierra 
Leone  to  get  them  out  of  the  way.  The  mad  fanaticism  that  British  writers, 
lecturers  and  emissaries,  and  the  East  India  Company  planted  in  our  Northern 
states,  after  it  was  found  by  well-tried  experiments  that  free  negroes  in  England, 
in  Canada,  in  Sierra  Leone  and  elsewhere  were  a  perfect  nuisance,  and  would  not 
work  as  free  laborers,  but  would  retrograde  to  barbarism,  was  not  planted  there 
in  opposition  to  British  policy.  Whatever  was  the  motive  of  Great  Britain  in 
Bowmg  the  whirlwind  m  our  Northern  states,  it  is  now  threatening  the  disruption 
of  a  mighty  empire  of  tho  happiest,  most  progressive  and  Christian  people,  that 
ever  inhabited  the  earth — and  the  only  empire  on  the  wide  earth  that  England 
dreads  as  a  rival,  either  in  arts  or  in  arms. 

Our  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  was  drawn  up  at  a  time  when  ne- 
groes wore  scarcely  considered  as  human  beings,  "  Thai  all  mm  are  by  naiurt 
free  and  equal"  and  only  intended  to  apply  to  white  men,  is  often  quoted  iu  sup- 
port of  the  false  dogma  that  all  mankind  possess  the  same  mental,  physiological  and 
anatomical  organization,  and  that  the  liberty,  free  institutions,  and  whatever  else 
would  be  a  blessing  to  one  portion,  would,  under  the  same  external  circumstances, 
be  to  all,  without  regard  to  any  original  or  internal  differences  inherent  iu  the 
organization.  Although  England  pn;aches  this  doctrine,  she  practises  in  opposi- 
tion to  it  every  where.  Instance  her  treatment  of  the  Gipsies  in  England,  the 
Hindoos  in  India,  the  Hottentots  at  her  Cape  Colony,  and  the  aboriginal  inhabit- 
ants of  New-Holland.  The  dysiesthesia  iethio[)ica  adds  another  to  the  many  ten 
thousand  evidences  of  the  fallacy  of  the  dogma  that  abolitionism  is  built  on ;  for 
here,  in  a  country  where  two  races  of  men  dwell  together,  both  born  on  the  sime 
soil,  l)reathing  the  same  air,  and  surrounded  by  the  bame  external  agents — liberty, 
which  is  elevating  the  one  race  of  people  above  all  other  nations,  sinks  the  other 
into  beastly  sloth  and  torpidity;  and  the  shivery,  which  the  one  wonld  prefer 
death  rather  than  endure,  improves  the  other  in  body,  mind  and  morals;  thus 
proving  the  dogma  false,  and  establishing  the  truth  tlmt  there  is  a  radical,  internal 
or  physical  ditlerence  between  the  two  races,  so  great  in  kind,  as  to  make  what 
is  wholesome  and  beneficial  for  the  white  man,  as  liberty,  republican  or  free  in- 
stitutions, etc.,  not  only  unsuitable  to  the  negro  race,  but  actually  poisonous  to  its 
happiness. 

2.— PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  OF  TEXAS.* 

Almost  every  one  has  at  some  time  had  his  mind  irresistibly  directed  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  position  and  formation  which  seem  to  indicate  the  des- 
tiny of  Texas  as  one  of  the  great  thoroughfares  of  international  trafHc.  In  the 
very  centre  of  the  North  American  continent — between  the  two  mr)st  powerfal 
republics  of  the  new  world,  and  stretching  westward  to  the  dividing  ridges  of  the 
Atliintic  and  Pacific  oceans— with  a  coast  line  of  five  hundred  miles  to  the  east-— 
and  the  largest  navigable  stream  south  of  the  Mississijipi  tlovving  past  the  whole 
of  its  western  frontier,  and  rt»af'.hing  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  sources  of  one  of 
the  great  iribuUiriesof  the  Pacific — it  seems  to  invite  the  aidof  man*s  industry  by 
tho  very  arlvantages  with  which  nature  favors  it.  The  trade  with  the  northern 
provinces  of  .Mexico,  which  has  in  the  brief  courso  of  two  years  built  up  a  town 


*  From  pamphlet  noticed  in  our  lasL 
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of  three  thousand  inhabitants,  uiid  nnmcrons  others  of  smaller  size,  on  the  bnnks 
of  the  Riu  Gruude,  and  siiniulated  and  rewnrdfd  the  enterprise  of  the  nitTchunts 
ofSau  Antuuio  and  the  whole  West;  the  transportaiioti  <if  supplies  and  gdods.  and 
the  p.'tS(Hi"e  of  travel  er!4  to  K1  I'aso  ami  California;  and  the  tideof  emii:rant  popu- 
lation which  sets  steadily  in  over  Red  Hiver  jiiid  tlie  whole  of  the  northern  hornor. 
are  sufficient  proofs  of  the  natural  conrhe  and  inidoiicy  ot  future  lini>iiii.-ss  in  the 
Soiithwciit,  and  of  the  profits  to  hi>  obtained  by  favoring  and  assisting'  it. 

Then>  is,  indeed,  a  pecnliar  need  of  such  nssistunce  created  by  tin*  formation  of 
the  smface  of  the  country.  The  broad  plaiu  of  alluvial  soil  which  extends  from 
the  iML^e  of  the  Guadalupe  monntaiLis  and  the  sources  of  the  Trinity  to  I  he  coast, 
while  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  rhi*np  constructir)n  of  rail-roads,  leosens,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  volume  of  water  in  the  beilsof  the  rivers,  incrcuso!*  and  loaves 
obstructions  in  their  channels,  and  impedes  their  navi^'ation.  These  ohjiTarles  to 
a  free  intercom mimicatiou  can  bo  overcome  «)nly  in  two  ways — eiiiier  by  improv- 
ing the  channels  of  the  streams  themselves,  or  by  resortinj;  to  the  nse  of  canals. 
or  the  dift'erent  modes  of  laud  carriairo.  lu  cither  point  of  view,  work  ha-*  to  be 
done,  and  money  spent  on  a  scale,  which  the  unaided  elFurts  of  the  nei^'hburing 
planters  are  unable  at  present  to  sustain. 

The  public  works,  however,  which  are  to  fi»rm  a  permanent  connection  be- 
tween the  two  oceans  and  with  Mexico,  are  not  perhaps  of  so  much  immediate 
importance  as  those  which  shall  establiHli  the  fii.st  links  in  that  chain,  by  facili- 
tating the  communication  fi'om  the  settled  portion  uf  the  interior  to  the  ]M)rls  on 
the  coast.  The  wonderful  tertiliiy  of  the  kcmI,  the  favoiable  nnlnrc  of  the  climate, 
and  the  care  and  industry  of  the  growers  of  the  great  staples  of  southern  produc- 
tion, pass  for  notbini;  in  practirul  value,  if  tlio  means  ot  conveying  the  crops  to 
market  are  uncertain  and  embarrassed.  Commercial  and  ajzricultural  interests 
'  fuffer  together;  and  so  clear  has  the  conscious)ie«s  of  this  certain  injury  become, 
that  the  most  zealous  attempts  have  been  made  with  very  inudecpiatc  resources, 
to  improve  the  chief  lines  of  travel.  The  projected  rail-roads  from  San  Antonio 
and  Ked  Hiver  to  the  coast — from  Houston  to  the  Ibazos — from  Point  lj=ubel  to 
Brownsville,  are.  nevertheless,  compelled  to  find  abroad  lh<*  capital  uece^saiy  for 
their  construction,  and  exposed  to  the  <lelays  and  dithculties  als>ayb  atrendiiifj  the 
inve^ttment  of  large  sums  in  distaut  enterprit^cs.  And  the  tho-isand  minor  and  local 
improvements  within  the  ditVi-rent  ccninties  are  forced  to  lHngui>h  fur  want  of 
means,  or  are  effected  in  an  iuipei  feet  manner  by  onerous  and  partiul  taxation. 

The  position  and  prospects  uf  the  state  won  id  be  <litlerent,  an*!  th**  fmancial 
credit  of  its  people  much  hiulier,  if,  in^ti-ad  of  beini;  obliged  to  solicit  loiei^n  as- 
listance,  and  to  tempi  it  by  heavy  sacrilues.  thr-  hml  within  herself" a  fund  cecurrd 
by  the  connnon  consent  of  ail  the  jKUties  inti-reijted  in  its  expendiluie.  for  actual 
and  immediate  operation.  Not  only  the  ;:ie*it  pub.ic  improvem»'iits  wljich  have 
been  mentioned,  but  all  chartered  enterprises,  und  the  several  couniies  ;ind  l«)wns 
within  the  state,  miu'ht  look  to  this  fui:d  \'*n-  more  certain  and  adequate  a*-sistahce 
than  thev  would  olherwi.se  rea«ion.d>ly  anlitripati*.  The  country  would  In-  rapidly 
filletl  with  an  energ<-lic  and  industrious  popuhilinn.  and  Texrts  would  leiain  that 
independvnce  and  seif-reliancf',  uliich  her  union  with  the  great  conlcileracy  made 
her  momentarily  lose. 

3— Oril  LAND— ITS  LKNGTII  AND  BUEADTIl. 

The  following  "grand  ti»t;iU."  showing'  tin?  •■>rinKitod  smface  of  the  t«'rrit«)rics 
of  th*?  United  Siates.  North  and  \Ve>t,  must  srili-jy  any  one  that  Uncle  S;im  is  a 
]ar::e  landholder : — 

Total  surface  of  Old  Territory  e.i>:l  «if  the  Iiwj  hv  .Mountains,  in  s<pnir'.* 

mile.^ .■ ' ". Of)  1.135 

Totil  iu  aiTes (;:U).lii3..10O 

Total  of  Ni;w  Terrilorii's   west  of  the    Rocky  Moinnnius,  in  sipian? 

mil»*s fl«'i7.7H 

Total  in  acres ri.'..")  'JJfi.OlO 

Texas  in  s*pi:ire  mill's :*J5..VJ0 

Texa*in  acre* 13()rJ.:!:J-.'..'Mm 

Gnnd  tiila!  of  territories  and  Texa-*.  in  Hpiare  miles -Mi;7.i!)t) 

Grand  total  in  acres l,3l)D,i>U7,440 
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Total  north  ofae**  30',  in  square  miles 1,642.784 

In  ucros 1,051,381.710 

Total  south  of  3(i*»  30'.  in  square  miles 545.719 

In  acres 348,515,680 

LXNGTU   OF  Tn£  UNITED  STATES  6£A  COAST. 

Miles. 

Atlantic  Cosiat 1,000 

Gulf  ijo l.COO 

Pacific       do 1,020— 4.220 

Total  length  offshore  line," 33,063 

4.— STATISTICi\X  HISTORY  OF  MOBILE, 

MADE   Ur   FROM   OFFICIAT.  SuCRCES,   T.Y   W'M.   D.   IIOLLtr,  F.  G.   KIMBALL,  AND 

J.    H.    HUNT,  CITY    ASSESSOR.S. 


YMm. 

l«H 
1H15 
1H16 
1817 
If'lS 
lc«19 
1  COO 
1H21 

1  f  i»n 
lH-24 

li*2l> 
lHf>7 
18a8 
1>^29 
IHliO 

I  HMO 
IHIO 

1H47 
l>»4fi 
184!) 

law) 
I8r,i 


No.        V«lue       Value 

of  i  1'  111*  S]h>cial 

PolU.     }lvn*'fl.  Cta^iA■,«»       Tux. 


7«  .. 

94  .. 

f>3  .. 
101  .. 

97  .. 
104  .. 

88  .. 

yii  .. 

i»87  .. 

3:1  J . . 

51iJ  .. 

XH  . . 
407  . . 
471  .. 
5:J7  .. 
40:2  . . 
.Vil  .. 
419  .. 
7«;4  . . 
frf»8  .. 
9^0  .. 


{]\1 

^•>^'* 

1,4>7 

l.TJ") 

l,'l-l 

l.:«/^ 

l.*'l"' 

•^•''' 

4. .J 

!ii;l ]i>,rnn) 

.NnlMl    wr-^jj  4'»,4.-,r>  l-j,fi|)0 

p..    i:..r«?."»  -r/.-i'fo  1().7-;h 

1,VI17  ]«;.■»  ■•)  "Jl.il.rO  9.w:)« 

l.ii07  «i.l--."»  7,'-l')  9,.'i70 

].4«)i)  7.i:i."»  8.(;h-,  rijrj.-* 

l,r>r,j  ^7.100  .-14,710  ii,-jH.-, 


No. 

9G 
HI 
123 
13t> 
l.'i8 
lf)9 
174 
101 
19] 
307 
3r2 
G40 
706 
717 
7J3 
1,01)5 
1,011 
8H7 
l,.**.!.") 

i,8.-,(; 

i».411 

3,011 
3,4. -.9 

3.900 
y.  1 3."> 
0,007 
3.407 

t\  »  •"  » 
•).•»•>■> 

3,.ViO 
3.:'03 
3, .-07 

4.r,sr> 

3.P0!^ 
4,10!) 
3.S."<4 
3,313 
.'i,U03 


Vnluo 
cf 
Sbiv«;!i. 

$41,7.'>0 

43,100 

48,200 

50.900 

07,1  NO 

71,410 

73,300 

59.390 

85,300 

119,300 

100,575 

218,800 

221.090 

215.750 

232,210 

320,700 

311,5.">5 

274,1>'5 

.'>:J0.155 

091.ir05 

1.000,3."i0 

1, 147,000 

1,871.100 

2,721,3110 

1.401,200 

1 .225.0.-;0 

1,078.020 

1..- OH,  900 

1 .007,37.'i 

1.471,7.-.0 

l,70.->,H4.-i 

1,42H,020 
l,097,0.-iO 
1,323.4>0 
1.541.3.'.0 
1,00().8.-,0 
1,3I.\H.''»0 
2,493,845 


V«lnP 

..f 

Mfri-luiiidi-M). 

$111,200 

101,000 

1, =57, 200 

185,000 

203,000 

270,100 

208,000 

383.300 

231,300 

308,950 

10«,800 

397,500 

.')35,980 

411,956 

5.59,078 

.''/00,088 

421 ,7.'i0 

540,449 

975,028 

1,012.400 

1.143,725 

l..VJJ,100 

2.739,0."»0 

2.9:  5,2."i0 

2,2."i3,2»»5 

3,150,3.-»0 

l.>20,770 

2.--97,0()0 

2,477.820 

1,0:0.. V.0 

2.329.970 

2.442,015 

2,I21,<'0 

1,700,745 

1.8i)l,7."K) 

1.72«,350 

2.041,300 

3,330,505 


Vklitf 

flfK«Al 

e  198,000 

222,500 

319,400 

371.000 

398.000 

417.000 

493.300 

403,200 

419,550 

989,350 

832,125 

1,. ••19,705 

1,535,640 

1,408,327 

1,483,168 

1,891,760 

2.1C2,770 

1,294.810 

2,023.110 

3,377.049 

4,011.950 

0,UI,Ii''» 

lh».0.-.0,OHO 

27,482,901 

20,107.435 

21,098,915 

13,411,783 

l';,00l,9.-,0 

10.138,013 

14.773,470 

1  l,0.")3.0.'iti 

I0,0-.'2.0r5 

lo.K-,4.0.-iO 

H.03H,250 

H,9  13.910 

9,300.930 

8,:>77,025 

11,098,045 


Total 
Valitatina. 

•350,950 

366,600 

524,800 

613.500 

668,180 

764,510 

874.600 

846,390 

736.150 

1,477,600 

1,107,500 

2,136,140 

Q,a9'J,658 

2,036,033 

2,17.^087 

2,719,148 

2,896.070 

2,109,444 

4,118,293 

5.014,864 

6.756,025 

9,083,135 

2o.66U,230 

3:), 002, 191 

24.121.920 

24,480,315 

10,398,623 

21,468.450 

20.283,838 

17,921.770 

18,098,877 

10,503,320 

10.74.5,345 

11.776.7.15 

12,431,560 

12.629,700 

11,98.'>,790 

17,670,295 


.-.— THK  KACi:S  OF  MAN. 

Dr.  C'hirlos  I'lcliorin-j,  nii  Kiii'liKli  iiutlxrof  n  book  eiitiilofl  ns  above,  flescribeB eleven 
distiiwr  ri't'^  uf  ?■!  m.  In-in  1«-1  on  whut  In;  ilo-'ms  i*;*:*^!!!!:!!  jliffrrrinw'.s.  Ho  thus  enume- 
ratt'h  tl)em.  .-ni.l  liif  p.-nrl-Ttiin  '.f  ni.'b  r;i' 0  :— \Vliiii\  3:»0.0()".OUO  :  Monei'lia".  300,000- 
000;  M  ibiy.-iM.  l-.'O.i-t  ii'uco;  T-lin;:rin.  On.<MH.(i(H) ;  Nfyr*.  5."i.nu<>.000:  Ktliit'ijinii,  5.000- 
000;  Al'VSR-!ii:iii.  3,0iK'.imi):  r;iiip.iti,  3.(Hi0.f  00  ;  A»J'*trnHnn,  .'".OO.OOO  ;  Hnid^niin.  :>00,000. 
Toiiil 90n.(i(H>.(>iiO  I)r.  Pi«  k^rlti^:  aruurs  ihal  ibi!  liuiii.'in  rai't*  rniliutiMl  fmm  fonr  cen- 
tres— im<'  tViiiii  TLibut,  in  Asia;  one  from  Abyssinia,  in  Africa  ;  and  two  from  North  and 
South  America. 
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GALLERY  OF  INDUSTRY  AND  ENTERPRISE 

R.  C.  BRINKLE  Y,  Epq.,  of  Mimphis,  Tihh. 


^VITH   A   PORTRAIT. 

No.  9.* 


W«  arc  pleaded  to  take  one  of  the  iub- 
j«KU  for  our  biographical  r»ketc:hc»,  from  our 
thriving  and  enterprisiiiij  iiciuhhor,  Mcin- 
phiB,  ft  city  tbnt  ctmneriB  it.<t-lV  with  us  by 
man^  pleaecnt  af^oriationji,  and  lias  been 
warminR  herfiolf  into  even  hisHcr  re:i:»nl 
«ver  Kince  Goveruor  Jones  pi>otl  hurnoreiily 
aiftQred  us  «he  wan  but  the  "  upper  fa ti- 
hourg  of  SeW'OrUnns." 

It  enhances  our  satisfurt.ion,  too,  that  the 
subject  dhould  be  Mr.  Brinkley,  for  whom 
we  entertain  tlie  highest  personal  ronaidcra- 
tioa  nnd  rogiird — wliom  we  have  Boolien  met 
inrail-rrjad  eoiiveution.«.  and  nrted  with,  and 
ever  found  to  be  ai-ruaied  by  the  hijihest.  and 
flmuule*!,   and  mo>t  liberal  .spirit  of  cnter- 

Sri»e,  and  whom  we  truly  believe  to  be 
eaervin:;  uf  a  high  place  in  tho  affections  of 
hii  town»nieD,  and  of  all  who  pympadiiao 
honestly  in  thii*  great  era  of  priiMrri?s8. 

Mr.  JSriuklcy  i»  a  North  ('urolininn  by 
birih.  aud  is  Klill  a  yount^  man,  havJTi:; 
scarcely  aciiieved  bin  thirty  fifili  year.  He 
emisr.ited  to  Tennessej*  <juiie  early,  and 
prosecuted  the  feliuly  of  Iraw,  in  the  olluv  ni 
the  Hon. P.  M.  Miller.  nt.Iack.-=on.  wherein* 
soon  after  entered  upon  tlw  pru«'tice  of  the 
pr>feN-iuii  with  .-some  vucceHs. 

Hiit  murrinL'e,  in  1*11,  with  a  dauL'htert 
of  Jud^e  Overton,  of  Nadjville,  who  lieM 
extenaivf  Ian<lc<l  [►oss»'::-sion-«  in  :in«l  about 
Mem:i)u».  ri:»niu'«ie«l  his  «le.-itiiiif's  very  soon 
with  those  of  that  fity.  to  which  ho  reraovi**! 
pcrMJ'in^Mitly  in  iHITi. 

Memphis  was  at  ihTi  perirul  srarrely  out 
of  tier  ■.wnd'lling  rl«  tiii'«.  LMnrjjiiipliini:  for 
want  of  i'a|»itnl  and  ent«-r[>ri«<e,  .liie  did  not 
teem  likt. ly  t«»  a":lii«\e  tli<»M"  hi;:h  rt'sults 
wliii*}]  had  "lo  fon«ily  be«Mi  pr<'dii'ie«l  for  hrr. 
The  energies  nt  hrr  ri-.irt-ii-*  h.ive,  howevi-r. 
at  iuHi  prevaiie<i. 


Amonsr  those  ener^ct'.c  citizens,  Mr. 
Brinkhiy  hoi:  ever  been  foremost.  His  lanjo 
proL>erty  has  been  managed  upon  such  lib- 
eral principles  as  could  not  have  otherwise 
than  redounded  to  the  interests  of  the  place. 
Purchasers  desirous  of  improving,  have  ever 
found  him  willini;  to  meet.tliem  half  way  in 
the  diftposition  of  lots  upon  favorable  terms. 
He  has  set  the  example  himself  in  improve- 
meuLd,  and  has  constantly  kept  it  up  by  the 
construction  of  extensive  and  substuntial 
binldinfTA  in  the  city,  realizing  thus  an  almost 
princely  inixjmc  from  property  at  first  un- 
productive. Hi.H  <iwn  residence  combines  all 
the  attractions  that  heart  could  covet,  in  its 
irrounds  and  uninlens,  and  he  is  now  em- 
[»loyed  upon  the  construction  of  a  splendid 
edifice  iu  Main$>trcet,  which  will  be  an 
ornament  to  the  city. 

Mr.  Brinkley  eiwoura^ies,  with  a  most 
lil>era]  hand,  every  public  enterprise,  the 
intent  and  elTect  i>f  wliirh  are  to  promote 
tlie  prosperity  and  prowth  of  Memphis. 
His  lime  is  now  mainlv  einnloved  in   the 

•  I  • 

}iromotion  of  ntanufaf-turini;  cslablishments, 
the  (onstniction  of  plank-roadN,  rail-roads, 
anil  other  Iik«'  '"iiterprises. 

In  the  service  of  the  Charleston  and 
Mi'niphi^  Hail-road  he  ■^enerou:'ly  devotes 
a  lariie  piirtion  of  his  time,  »n<l  labors  and 
means,  having  been  one  jjfihe  Directors  of 
the  company  since  its  ori;auizaiion.  and 
liavini;  vifitfd  Xew-Orleans,  Clinrlosion, 
and  other  points,  in  its  scrvire. 

In  lii.s  deporiuient,  Mr.  Briukley  i*$  mod- 
OAl  and  retirini;  to  a  fault,  tliouuii  resolute 
and  dHtcrmined  euou^li  wh^n  ihf;  m-rasion 
reipiirfS  it,  and  }Misst'S:«ini;  a  deirree  of 
i.'in'r^ry  ami  piTM-veram-e  lew,  «>u  a  sli>Tht 
■ic'iuuintunce,  wouUl  ^eu-^pecL 


•  The  •iilirr  momlnT.-  of  lh»!  -prir!*  aro  Chnrli'i  T.  Jtini'i* :  Dinirl  Pmlt.  nf  Alah  iin-i ;  Williaui 
<rr«cg  and  IIiMiry  W. ''imiirr.  iil"  Siiiiili  t' iroli-iu  :  Juliii  (r  Wijiier,  of  Cti-nrsiia;  rii.irliM  Lp 
Bi'Oii.  of  Miiliiir:  II>(inil(iMi  Siiiilli.  nf  K«Miiiiiky  :  t;i«'ii.|y  U-irki*.  of  Ni-w-Orli'ias.  Wi- -hall 
MUm  Hith  r.i'wiM  Riitiin.  of  Viriiiiii.t :  Jian*-*  R«>l»h.  ol  \fwOrlivuii» :  AhMlom  ('owl-r,  uf 
Arkaii-an  ;  V.  K.  .Sip%imi-uii.  of  Ti'iiiic-sfi- ;  :iii.i  dil  Tarp'rv.  "f  >Ii-M-.-i|»|ii.  whu  h.t«|  thi-  im-ril 
of  btjunr  tk*  tiirtititt  ailrumtr  of  our  ffopttsul  SttrOrUtiu*  nnd  Jnkimn  Rutl-r.etl :  (Jimi.  Jiuii*i 
J«Bi*a,  S.  r, ;  (Siiv  A.  B.  Kuiiiaii,  A-'ri.iiliuii.r,  l<riui«i.inii:  MaunM-l  WMiiio.  of  Ni-»  Oil««Bn«,  ami 
HoQ.  Bilw.trd  Bati**.  nf  .Ml— < Ml  1  Th--  nnl"-r  »Ul  ii«il  h«»  uh^.Tvr.i.  a-  >*«•  an*  at  ilo*  tli'iii»«i|ioii  «f 
liie  <»n.'ra%f'r-  Wo  -haM  h**  ihinkful  jVir  iii;4.*>tiua«  in  re-'anl  l«"  Icadiujf  |»rur!ii-!i!  r.itizcus 
tbreii:;hoiit  ill  thr  i^nuthcru  and  Wcvtpru  ."^latc--. 

t  s>iuce  <li;rra»c<l. 

i>:i  VOL.  1. 
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lEDITORIAL   AKP   LJTERjLRT   DEPARTMENT. 


EDITORIAL  AND  LITERARY  CORRESPONDENCE,  ETC. 


L— GENERAL  RAILROAD  CONVENTION  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  AND 
WESTERN  STATES,  TO  BE  HELD  AT  NEW  ORLEANS  ON  THE 
FIUST  MONDAY  IN  JANUARY,  1H02 

The  people  of  New-Orleans,  as  will  be  |  These  are  the  natural  and  necessary  pre- 
secn  by  the  annexed  resolutions  and  ad- '  cursors  ot*  action.  Before  and  after  the 
dress,  invite  their  fellow  citizens  of  the  convention,  uenerally  for  a  considerable  time. 
Southern  and  Western  states  lo  meet  with  '  public  interest  is  kept  up  in  all  the  neigh* 
them  in  a  jjtMieral  Rail-Road  Convention,  in  j  borhoods  related  to  the  ends  that  are  pro- 
January  next,  and  have  set  forth,  Uirough  !  posed  for  acconiplishment  The  attention 
their  committee,  in  an  elaborate  pamphlet,  .  oi'  thinking  men  is  attracted  and  fixed — the 
which  was  copied  into  the  last  number  of  attention  of  vorking  men  and  ctipitulistt. 
this  Review,  the  purposes  of  said  Conven-  The  facts  devehmed  and  illustrated  live  long 
tion  and  the  great  lines  of  improvement  to  afterwards,  as,  also,  live  those  ameliorating 
be  promoted  by  it,  basing  themselves  upon  .  influences  engendered  in  the  personal  asso- 


the  necessity  ol  a  irreat  industrial  revolution 
throughout  all  of  these  states. 

This  will  be  the  first  Improvement  Con- 
vention at  New-Orleans,  on  a  scale  com- 
mensurate wi'.h  the  position,  and  duties,  and 
inllnences  <if  the  city,  and  its  objects  are  en- 
tirely too  high  to  be  aflected  by  rivalries  from 
any  source.  The  people  uf  Memphis  and  of 
St.  Louis,  and  even  Chicago,  have  united 
with  other  portions  of  the  Union  in  conven- 
tions of  a  somewhat  similar  character,  held 
in  their  midst,  and  most  assuredly  the 
other  portions  of  the  Union  will  not  regard 
New-Orleans  a  less  important  and  interest- 
ing position  in  the  confederacv.  to  be  ma<le 
the  nucleus  of  enterprises  and  improvements 
which  shall  radiate  throughout  ail  the  cen- 
tres of  the  South  and  West,  and  bring  the 
Atlantic,  the  Gulf  and  the  AUeghauies,  within 
a  commim  system  of  Works. 

Invitaticms  have  cone  forth  to  all  of  the 
states,  and  cities,  and  towns,  intended  to  be 


ciations  and  co-operating  action  of  mcniborsL 
which  put  an  end  to  all  paltry  rivalries  and 
unmanly  prejudices.  These  members  learn 
to  take  a  higher  and  nobler  view  of  their 
duties  and  tlieir  destinies,  and  will  be  found, 
ever  afterwards,  improving  the  acnuaintnuce 
they  have  fonned  with  eacn  other,  oy  co-ope- 
rating in  the  great  work  which  brought  them 
first  together.  Who  shall  ([uestion  the  im- 
portance of  bringing  into  personal  contact  and 
association  the  active  and  practical  minds  of 
a  whole  country  7  Such  men  act  upon  each 
other  and  upon  cummanities.  Each  of  them 
will  make  himself  the  repository  of  all  at- 
tainable infonnation  upon  the  subject  lo  be 
considered.  n<;  will  allow  nothing  to  es- 
cape him.  His  interest  and  zeal  do  not 
subside  with  the  occabion.  The  ruil-ruad 
delegate  becomes,  ever  afterwards,  the  raM- 
ro-dd  advoccifr,  and  the  centre  of  an  influence 
which  embraces  many  others.  Thus,  3J 
these   centres    moltiplv,   the    great   era   of 


centres  multiply,  the  great  era 
embraced,  and  we  rannf)t  but  rely  in  con-  progress  is  a«lvanced.  Let  the  immediate 
fidence  that  ihis  movement  in  behalf  of  the  effect  of  the  Convention  be  what  it  may, 
enterprJHes  of  the  age  will  be  met  in  the  good  must  be  the  eventual  resulL  If  the 
largest  spirit  of  emulation  and  fryiiij)athy,  by    particular    enterprise    fail,   the    genns   are 


the  appointnient  and  attendan«:e  of  (h'legate.*^, 
seh'cieil  in  numbers  frf>m  the  m<»8t  active, 
iniellii.'ent,  ent«'rpri.<ing  antl  wi* II  informed 
citizen."!  of  the  country.  Such  men,  coming 
prepared  to  rej»re.sent  tin;  views  an<l  inte 
rest-*  of  their  section.s.  with  j)aiicntlv  accu 


sown  of  new  ones,  Ii  is  here,  as  m  science, 
the  greatest  practical  benefits  to  mankind 
are  often  disr«ivt?red  in  search  of  the  wildest 
•chimeras  of  aslrolo:zy  and  alchemy. 

We  have    invii««d    our   brethren  of  the 
Southern  ami  Western  States  to  unite  with 


mutated  data  and  information,  will  have  it  j  us  in  a  Coiivenlion  at  New  Orleans*.  We 
in  their  power  to  confer  a  lasting  benefit  upon  wish  to  discuss  with  them  matters  of  vital 
their  times.  interest  and  importance   to  us  all,  and  to 

In  this  age  of  co-upe  rati  oft  and  asswiated  obtain  the  benefit  of  their  knowledge  and 
ellbrtfl,  it  will  n»>t  do  to  utidcrnite  the  influ-  experience.  If  we  cannot  co  operate  on  all 
cnces  exer<'i.'«e«l  by  sncli  bodies  as  have  !  ofour  view.s,  let  us  at  least  fully  understand 
become   known   nnivrrsallv  nmong  us,  and    them.     Let  the  delegations  of  the  aevernl 


have  received  the  title  otroun  fit  ions.  They 
are  the  grent  levers  of  poliiiral,  religious.  s<i 


states  brinjj  with  them  the  fa«'t8  and  statistics 
of  their  n)ads  in  operali<m,  in  construction 


eial  ami  industrial   progress.     The  flippant  •  or    projection — their  amount  of  trade   and 


obji^niitn  to  them  that  ihey  end  in  resolu- 
tions and  cjwi'ihcs,  can  have  no  wei:!htwith 
sen.siiile  imMi  and  men  who  are  in  earnest, 
it  is  entirely  a  false  and  groundles-*  accusa- 
tion.    Such  conventions  excite  and  arouse 


travel,  antl  whiiever  else  shall  be  for  the 
benefit  of  Southern  and  South-western  im- 
provement. Over  these  let  us  compare 
notes.  Perhajjs  there  may  not  be  imsron- 
cilable    diflerences    betwet-n    us.      At    all 


public  attention — awaken  intere.-t — pnxluce    events,  there  are  certain  roads — many  roods 
ilebate     and     invosiigalion — elicit     truth!    in  which  a  majority,    and    sometimes  the 
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wbole  of  the  dclte.iri..n«  cau  iiniie  heartily  (  eRtihirr  out  with  all  ihc  fact*  and  Hafi^ic,  tI.eV 
togclliLT.  *ni  example:  the  Telmnnifpec  «-•'»  i-'atJiiT,  iho  varmu*  rail  road  i)rMJKcii..i.i,  i« 
road,  and  the  proposed  filling  up  ot  iln.si-  !  which  ih^se  >i:iii-»  lia\r  a  diroct  hihI  iniin.diuii? 
Usps  of  travel  between  the   North  niul  the  !  I'"!'''""''*  •"'"'''''*''•'''"■'>' <^i>»'p"''a'"'»"  «hii:h  New^ 

I  Orli'Hiiji  uiiii  iHiuisiaua  ij.  jirrpurt'd  to  OKU-iui  iii 


. — "••.-'"I  ».  .-^-.^  ^  i»  .  X  iM-T  tiiu  mine 
aijnin  iu  thr  reriiiction  that  roads  are  but  the 
feeden  ofollit-r  rond.<,  and  that  each  one 
will   have   sume  iiithicnce  in   the  devilori 


irpo>MbN\  acaiicciiiniiioii  and  uiiiiv  ut'ctturt  lu 
the  nxtcii^iuu  olour  ruilroail  sv^tl•m. 


«,-nr  «r'^  ""'""   "'""'^'"■'*'  "•  ."It'  'iPv.u.M-        "liesolrtil.  That  lli<>  coinn.iU.M.  ha^oauthor- 
nier^t  ot  resmircca  and  population,  favorable  .  ity.  .lur.n-  th,.  ....^u.nsr  nuilmut  and  lull    in  re 
^5.1  *"*!,*'"**'"•.  !  I'""''''«  Ihi!  %i.-u>  of  i\rw<Jrleaiih  in  ihi>e  lual- 

The  Convention  will  nidude  ai*  ninny  i  *'■""•'"  »>'\<«rthe.-t.ite*  it  luay  hr  in  il»rir|.o*fr 
•tatea  n«  shall  pli-ase  to  unite  with  u&.  •  i"  V*'J- •'»"'^  *'"■»»»'"' aytMicy  of  th«  press  in  be- 
TexfiH  ha:*  her  pnije«-iir»ns  from  her  fi  a-  ''"'' "'^'"■^'""*^"*'*'" '"' '■^'•"I'^'^^t^'ully  mhrited. 
board,  whi<;h  are  nuuierons  enou::ii,  and  >]u-  •  "Unsolved,  Tliat  iho  .-.aid  ccnumiitoi;  l)o  re- 
lalks  of  S"in^'  to  tiie  Pnoitir.  Jyrtu'si'nia  q"'^''''*^  t"  ri.irf.-.pond  wit'i  the  auihiirilii'<>  ot 
propose;*,' on  the  one  fti*lc,   to  run  her  lined     T'"^'*"*'  '"'"'•'»"  piirpoM^  of  inviiin!.'  ihiit  >tutp  10 

tbiough  the  prniries  into  Texa«,  and  on  th^     1  0.?!./' '.'■'"J' v'''%7i''''  "".T  "!  ""'"' .'■'^••^"■ 

ojier.  trotn  h.r.n.t  river  into  .h.  In-nrt  of .  k';;.:;:;',;J::,^:'^^''^^"'^-  '^''^■'"--'  ""'«  ^"- 
Alii^is»ippi :  MtS'iiit.'Hjjpt  would  lake  up  ili»»  ; 

thrfB'l,  exiendinj:  it  alike  fo  tho  Tennvssee  I  v..,„  #-»  -r.»    r. 

and  the  Alabama  line.     A/nh„viu  pr..j,n-p.  '  ^  kw-Oui.kans,  '^r,th  July,  1«1 . 

route*  to  Georjjia,  to  the  Ohio,  and  M  rhe  ,  Fdhw  dtiznns  ofthe 


Toniieeseo  Jliver.  Tf»ncssce  limUs  to  rjji.- 
heart  of  Arknnsnii,  ami  w.iuld  peiietriWr 
Mi«#nuri.and  in  a  rival  with  that  stare  for  tlje 
termiuns  of  a  Pacific  rail-road,  to  .say  notli- 


tSonf//crn  and  JVi:s/ern  SfateA  : 

AriiriL'  under  the  above  appointincnt,  the 
uiider.«iu'neil  cannot  n-lniin  tnim  ex|»rej«sinn 


Carolina.^  and  Vfri^i'mu.  we  an-  a-^iu;.'.!  *'''';  fJ'H^''"  nn.l  j.i.sv  :ii.-i-,  when  ihr  SfOill. 
will  0i'nd  ihi-ir  del -Jaliiui^  to  rn  njn-'aii-  in  .  ^'ii-i  tli'' Wi-.^i  .-hnuM  L-.'  aniurcl  [••  a  i.-on 
thertS  urr.-it  prirpii.-es  of  >''/////fr// ;//cy/i.5.  •  •"■'•■»"'|  nnd  vi^.in-iis  ilL.rt,  }'.ii-  I'.-c  ji,. 
But  time  atiii  spare  will  ni.-t  ai  j».-«'simiI  •■i*"-'*'' <■!' tiu-ir  luiliiir.i  ct" iu'r-iionrM',  and 
admit  of  our  riding  iimre  ih  m  fu:  jii.  Ii  liu;  !"'"  ''^^'  t'""^''*'i!'f>)T  d<'\<dt'|  nit-iir  of  iljcir 
retolurioii.x  and  call  :  l  :''diisiry  aiitl  1  nrerj  ri^.'  in  whii  li  if  will  h-aii. 

_.  i  ""d  tlii'ir  adv.incen:(!nt  in   i.ioral  and  plj\->i. 

NeW-OuLFAN.-,  ./"///  1.  1 -.*'!.        '  (■:!  powiT. 

T/ndor  tlip    rf-!iilntii)ii:,  ariiii-x*' 1.  inviiin:  '"  p^'rfi'iil.ir,    we    inv-ie    fhf    pc.ip'f  o! 

the  call  uC  :i  i^)Uf/in/i  and   TlV.t',-///  Uai}.  ;  Tcxi--,  Mi-Ms-ippj,  Al.s'i-iin.a,  Arknn^a; ,  Tc?,- 
rouil  Ci:)trri('n.i,  to  be   hcl.j   in    N«w  (jr-      n'-ysvi-.    K-  niufky,   Mi.-.s«.uri,   Ini.ian.'',    J!!j 
Umti.-i    on    file  //>>/    MuiiJn/  in   .l-iuutr\/,      '"■'''»   imi!  ( )Iiio,  to  send  ;!i.ir  liclcLMf ioii'*  to 
Ir.'j'J.  I  aojiriini  ihi-  fnlliiwinij  n  onod  ''fial.'       "'.if''  v.i!:i  ih..-  jM'i'pU*   nf  hoiii<(iani  ami    nj 
men  a  Sj-rcial  Ci'mmittiv  :  I  N«  ■A-<.)rli;oi-«.  t<>  di  libi-r  ■»>•   nj  on,   and   <"or. 

Glkxi.V  IJruKK    I-:...,.,  Chalrm  /;/.  I  :•■'"'  :'"V'  '  =  '»'"--';-«'"  ='-  v.ii:  be  IIImU  ..jK-d- 

H'.:i.  A.  J).  (;u..>..MAN,  M,n,:,f  olS.  O.       \  '•'."•  '.'■''•••'-■  '^  »»"•  '"'=  ^rn.  tiun  o!'  a  s>  .Km 
(i..v,..ni..r  Ai  KX.  M    1  ion  ..!    r:..l.r..ii.i-.    c.nn.Ttin-  ihc    (Jidt'  Ht.i'r> 

J   I>.  li.  J)K  How.  E^.i  ^'V  "","•■  '•'  '■"'  ^^  •■>-ii';"l  »l'f  N"rl!i-\sc«:. 

Cul.  C.  ri.  TAItPLhV.  of  .V/.v./W;W.  :  »';'  '•■■'l-"."-^'.  tl<r-:M_di...it    :dl    ii:c    int.riur 

I   \%  »^  a!M)   -nviH'  <!r;i;:atioiiT  l.tiiii  i,Mic:s  •>! 

M\r.v-Er   WiiirK.  ,1...   .sV  «•//. /y;  ^  ,/,',..   i-,  ,,•.:.-  n-i-ie  luliv 

J  n.:<.ntiit  h.  R.(.,nin,i'.o)i.       '  :,,    r„i  l,'i-iMi,i    li:(.  s>.i...-.-    ,.r   v.-ik-  prn 

"  JrA/r/«Mt!ipr.' Ar'?<\i.Innri',  ihriiii.'li..irf  ilj.-       ■<••»'■!■  "r  1;<-!iil'  carried  .    o  i.y  M,.  m.  a!>d  j.. 

•niiihrTii  *iiiiij'  ol"  an  aH.iki'iiin.' >|>irit  "I  riitir      '■'"]•  r:i''.'  ill  tl.c  ciii'troi  li.-ii  o;'  any  wiiiili 

|>ri«r    ill    t  M-   riMi*lriu:ii<iii  of   rail'i(/:i>K :    ami,  '  •'•^v  ii.i\«^  .in  intcri  -tj'Ui.l  ninl  i(iiiin;nn  to  u.~ 

whun-a-  \f«»-<  )rl'' in.-,    from   ln-r   pi.^iiiini  :mi>I      a.i. 

coni«.<;ii..M..  i,.l,...,dy  i.it.;rc^t.-.l  ia  th>-.  jr-m,.,.  .        Ti„.   (.'.,,„„dfli  .:     havr   f-d!v    .^r»t    out,     ii: 
i.M,..fil,....r..ad^.a.,dili.orc.M.<:.M.fr.itMnu:M.:,  ;  ,:.,.;r  .,„.,cxcd  a-ldrc.s.  n.r..,np:,n;.  d  l.v    :s 

piMjil,  a  „j/ !i  .i|.,!l   inliT-.rt  With  ih.;  ri»al- ii.iw      ,'  ..    -   1     .  .1       ..  .     .  •   1    '.i 

iu  ^.r..i..,. rn.m  h.-r  nn.M  :  ,t  ..  i  '':'''•  .'="^  >V"';:''    ■""-■:'•''    l''    ,^^  :".•''.  ^''^ 

•  lif^nicil.  Tliai  a  n.miniit.-  ol'  l.v-  ho  ..p.  ■  =''  '"''^  "■'  "*  ;;'■  ^  ''ivt-niiMn  «ill  b..-  n.v.rco. 
poini^tl  hv  111"  prif-nlirni  id'  iliij-  Ciiiiv.Mtinii.  I  1  b'- His:  Mnndus  in  .I.mnary  w;!l  !.«•  an 
lr|l•«^e  iliiiy  It  'hall   hi-  to  piiMi:i;f  m,  :iil.!rr«- In  ,     ilTCi' ibic  and.  pI^^l^■ll.t  .-c.iS<ill  to  vicil  NcW- 

thc  pfop'ii*  ut'  ihc  Siiulhitru  and  Wrricrii  »ijic!c,  ■  ( )rlfniis,  and  her  ci'.i/t^n^  tciiilcr,  in  nilvuiice  . 
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the  honpitaliiies  of  ihe  (nty  to  all  who  may'      Q.—  Cfmtenary  College,  Jackson,  Lou»> 
appoaMnim  any  quarter  as  represeutaiives    iana.     There  are  seven  profeMois  and  in- 
r^  jjiruciors.     Sludenta  in  the  nenior  class,  9; 

'junior,  14:  sophomore.  27;  freithnien,  47; 
'  preparatory  department,  76 ;  primary  de- 
'  parlment.  40:  total  students,  2l!»,  Thero 
is,  also,  a  R|K'rial  scientitic  courae  pursued 
when  desired.  Thi^  institution  is  now  in  a 
.  very  flourishing  condition. 


to  the  Convention. 

Glendt  Bi'Rkk,    } 

A.  D.  (*ltU.S9MAN,      f 


.  mr  J-  Louisiana. 

Ar.K.x.  MouTos,      C 

J.  B.  D.  Dk  Bow,  ) 

C.  S.  TaKPLEY,  Minsisfippi. 


f^  Kditont  of  Newspapers  and  Journals,        «       r^        i     »       •  « 

thr.iud)out  the  South  end  West,  are  re-  ^—Fimale  Irutttutc,  Sommemlle.  Teii- 
quc-Med  to  ii.ftort  ihiH  card,  and  soliciu-d  to  '  "**««««—>>  ehave  received  the  annual  ctl*- 
urirc  the  suhjt»ctin  their  coluinn*  until  the    '"U"^',  directed  ma  fair  hand,  and  have  lieen 


mceiintj  of  the  Convention.     Tublic  (jmcers    "''"^med  by  our  intelligent  a;,enL  Mr.  Mar- 
and  others 'to  whi.m  the  pamphlet  will  be  ■  F>"'  "who  lately  visuca  the  in«utule,  tliat  il 


.wit;   colle;^iate  class,  23;   preparatory,  5S; 
I  primary,  3U;   irreijular,  4.     Sominerville  it 


give  facilities  to  the  various  (lelegations. 

2.— uNiVF.KSiTlK.o,  (OLLKfSES,  ETC  sllnnted  in  Fayette  county,  about  liffy  milee, 

t      rj%,     TT  '        't      f  r      '  ■  i\T         ^'^  believe,  east  of  Memphis.     We  tkaJt 

1. — The  university  nj  fjouisiana^  New-  .    '    .    .  .       .      »  _  ^  »««» 

Orle-tfis. — \Vc   have  liefore  us  the  annual 


graduated,  41,  etc.  In  the  Aca'lemicii JJc- 
p'.irffnetU,  (jii  students.  The  Co/lci^iale  iJc- 
pfir/meut  ha!«  just  been  ortranixed  by  the 
election  of  the  Hon,  Theo.  McCalcb  as  pre- 
sident of  tliel.'nivcrbity,  and  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Keverul  new  professors.  The  list 
now  standrt — 

Fa  ul'y  Cnl/eifittte  Depart rtient. 

Hon.  Theodore  H.  McCulob,  LL.  D.,  Pre 
sident ;  .1.  I).  B.  De  Bow,  M.  A.,  Profe*>8or  of 
Political  Kconomy  ;  .1.  Lnwronce  Smiiii. 
M.  I).,  l'r«ire-!M)r  of  Chc-mislry  and  Miner- 
alogy ;  Kit:h:ir(l  H.  ("hilton,  Professor  of  i  nur  pngos.  and  furnished  abumlantsmtisiical 
Gcoloijy;  daudiuK  W.  Pears,  PnifcHRor  of  data  in  proof.  We  have  thouL'ht  that  the 
MatheiiiaticM  iiud  Natursd  PhiU)sc>phy:  Wil-    fl|»h'nrlid   foundry  buil-lint*  of  the  late  Mr. 


3. — A.  COTTON  FACTORY  AT  NEW-ORT.EaNS* 

A  proposition  has  lately  been  set  on  foot 
in  Now-Orlcans  for  the  esiahlishment  of  a 
cotton  fai'tory,  in  the  immediate  virinity, 
upon  a  very  extensive  basis,  Viut  whether 
there  is  onlerprise  among  us  enouch  for  the 
purpose  may  !)e  still  a  nmtterof  doubt.  We 
believe  in  the  entire  pracii<'ability  of  snrh 
an  establishment,  and   have  often  suiil  jvi  in 


Ham  ('.  Duncan.  A.  M,   Professor  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Lan^uat'cs  and  Literature ; 


Whitney  on  the  other  side    of  the    river 
would  be  an  admirable  hiration,  and  no  doubt 


M.  Man;    Houx,   Professor  of  the  French    they  could  be  procured  on   most  nifnlerate 


Langu  i-je  :md  Literature  :  Hermann  Kohl- 
nieyer,  Prnf»•^*snr  of  tin.-  Hebrew  and  otiier 
OrKMit.ll  Languages  and  Literature. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  Collegiate 
Depart ment  is  similar  to  that  of  most  <.f  the 
collegi's  of  the  Union,  and  the  same  pre- 
paration is  re'luiretl  for  its  classes.  Com 
meiicement  day,  annually,  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  April. 


terms.  There  is  a  fine  field  for  c«)tton  ina- 
nufnirtures  in  the  state,  and  vo  would  ea* 
[)"cially  desitrnato  .Shrevepurt,  Baton  Unuge, 
Clinton,  Lalayetle,  and  Algiers,  as  ndinir- 
al)le  points  for  the  most  extensive  establish* 
ments.  Nothing  is  wanted  but  a  fair  be- 
ginning. 

The  project  at  present  on  foot  is  to  form  a 
company  «if  fl.'iO.lXJO  to  8i;.>0.0(M»  capital,  and 


Tiie  Department  will  go  inti>  operation  ut\  1 1(»  pnn'htise  the  extensive  urounds  and  build 


the  first  Monday  in  November  next,  with 
both  a  freshman  and  a  sophtjinore  class,  and 
the  prospects  for  a  lar^e  increase  of  stu 
dents  are  very  flattering.  The  people  of 
New  Orleans,  of  Louisiana,  and  of  the  .^rnith 
west  slioull  foster  this  institution  Terms 
will  be  most  favorable,  and  can  be  leiinied 
by  a|)plication  to  Professor  Wm.  C.  Dun- 
can, who  will  furnish  catalogues  when  de- 
aired. 


ings  of  Milbank  &  Co.,  on  the  levee  in  La- 
fayette, now  use<l  as  flourini:  mills,  for  the 
sum  of  ^.'..I.OOO.  twenty-thotisand  dollars  of 
which  is  to  be  taken  in  stoi-k.  Thi*  proper- 
ty cost  greatly  mote  to  the  proprietors. 

The  inachinf*ry  and  works,  in   complete 

order,  siithcient  to  run  (),0i)0  spindles  and 

1.'>0  looms,  certain  parties  undertake  to  bo p- 

ply  for   ^HO.OOO,  ten   thousand   dollars    uf 

which  is  to  be  tdkcn  out  in  stock. 
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Though  wr  regard  tlie  plan  in  crene ml  with  biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Monettc,  with 
favor,  wf  believe  that  the  msichinery  mit^iit  inaiiy  interesting  facts  relaiini^  to  the  pro- 
be prociirt'd  upon  raurh  more  advantaj;eous  I  jjrrosa  of  liis  hi:«lorical  labors,  aiid  ex|>ret>sed 
lermB.  We  think  thai  General  J  aini'S,  of  ibe  hope  that  some  editor  would  bo  found 
Rho<^ie  Island,  would  furnish  a   factory  of.  for  his  valuable    niaouscripts  whic-h    wrre 

nearly  ready  for  the  press.  The  Messrs.  Har- 
pers would  do  well  to  odd  them  as  sub- 
sftiuent  volumes  to  this  work.  The  two 
volumes  before  us  furnish  a  gra{ihir  view 
ui'  the  dibcovery  and  settlement  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  three  great 
.     u  ^  II    JL.     rr   •  f    ^         ,  *     powers,  of  Spain,   France  and   Oreai  Bri- 

l.  McCufioch  $  Universal  Gazetlter  :  A  j  tain,  and  the  subsequent  occupati.>n.  srttle- 
Dictionary,  Geographical,  Statistical  and  ,  nnM)t  and  extension  of  civil  govemincnt  by 
Historical, ofthe  various  Comiirics,  Places,    the  United  Stales.     It  is  bnmglit  down  to 


10,0(10  spindles  at  New-Orleans,  and  take 
•7.\0<)0,  or  &100,()U0  in  slock.  He  has  such 
an  ioterest  in  the  Charleston  mills. 


4. — REVIEWS,  MAGAZINES,   &.C. 


and   Principal    Natural    Objects    in    the 

World.  l!?r»l.  2  vols. 

Thi«  iA  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  best 
works  of  the  age,  and  is  altogether  too  well 
known  to  require  any  panegyric  from  us. 
Having;  lately  obtained  the  American  edition 


1^46.     New-Orleans:  J.  C.  Morgan. 

NcirOrU-ans  Medical  Jourwil. — The 


5. 


leading  pipor  in  this  No.  f(»r  July,  is  from 
the  pen  oi  Dr.  Dowler,  and  is  one  of  those 
truly  profound  and  learned  papers  whi<-h  h« 


from  MessrsI  Harper  &  Brothers,  we  feel  it  o<-cnsioriallv  contributes  to  the  press.     The 

a  duty  to  remind  our  readers  of  its  merits.  flul»je«:t  is  the   unity  o^  nervous  action.     If 

Mr,  Daniel  Haskell,  rre9i<ient  of  the  Uni-  '»"y   higher  proof  than  his  labors  could  b« 

tersiiy  of  Venuont,  is  the  author  of   the  retjiiiied   of  the  high  rank   of  Dr.  Dowler 
American  articles,  which  arc  brought  down 
nearlv  to  date. 


in  the  sciontittc  world,  we  c<iuld  Hud  it  in 
the  respect,  and  rpganl,   and  confidence,  of 

„    „        J.     T.         .         .•       mi  •    •      1  ihe  late  lamented  Dr.  Morton,   which  he  cn- 

2.  Brandes  hjirifclopiTdia:  This  is  also  joy^j  in  an  emineiit  degree, 
one  of  the   massive    publications    of    the 

Messrs.  Harpers  which,  have  added  so  much  '  <>.  Amfriean  Journal  of   Science  and 

repuuiiou   to  their  House.     It  consists  of  ^'''« — ('onducred  by  Sillim'an.  New-Haven, 

about   1,400  pages,  and  comprises  a  com-  •">  per  anniiin,  .Tul^y  No.,   18."^1.     ('<intcnts: 

pletedictionary  of  science,  literature  and  art.  M^^U'oniloirical  C«»mriilencos  ;  Crystals,  by 

The  discussions  include  a  complete  hisitory, '  ^^^  !*•  Blnko  ;    Themnl  Waters  of  Afia 

description,  &;c.,  of  the  scientific  principles  Minor,    by  Dr.  Lawrence  .Smith;  Uses  of 

of  every  branch  of  human  knowledge,  with  ihe  TaUowTree  ;  Ct^rnl  KeefK.by  Mr.  Dana; 

the  derivatiim  and  definition  of  all  the  terms  »  New  Sand  Bath,   Ac,    by  Trof.   Nfirton; 

in  general  use.     Mr.  Bramle  is  connected  Microscojies.  by  W.  .J.  Buriieit  ;  Chemical 

with  the  Enulish  mint,  and  is  Professor  of  Tonvs.  and  Polarization  «»f  Light;  Aimo.s- 


irgely  lUusiraled.  vi.-»iniii(»iiiy,  lUihCf-iianieis,  jjuMioirraj) 

3.  ILiUnftCn    Conntifntional   Uififory  of      "i-  Banker's  M<igazhh\—\\mii.m^  .f .'.  per 

Ensl'intl:  This  work  eml)raics  that  jieiio*!    annum,  .Inly  No.       In   the  new  year,  the 

of  History, most  deeply  marking  the  prouressj    editor  promises   to  di>  a  great  many  more 

of  the    British   Cou-stiruiion,  ineluded    be- '  goo«l  things  in  the  w;iy  of  iiuprovement,  and 

tween    the   reiini  of  Henry  VII.,  an<l  the    will  embody   in  his  page.s  the  I'ollowing  iu- 

death  of  George  II.,  and  is' by  tlie  auih«>r  «»f    terestiiig  works  : 

thoKC  proiliK-tions  of  worM-witlefiimc,"  Ku-         ,    xr  ....  ....-•  .•:—  ^cn  ^^       i  «si        r,  • 

_        1     •      .1      xf   1  n      A         ••        I  \i 'I'l. .        I- I><w  varieties  ofGolil  and  Silverfoins 
n>p«*  dimng  the   Mii hJ  e  Al'cs  ;     nml  "  1  he  .  „.  ,  T>..n:  -.i    •         -     .  j       -i        i     • 

T  ■.       .        ^  i- t'  I      •        1,-1     i.-.i       ami  Bullion,  with  important  detnis  relatinL' 

Literature  ol  Kur<n>e  during  the  1.. lb,  H'th,  ■.,^   /',»:..„..     t>    i  *     i-.i     *i-     \'^**""'? 

1   .....     /I     .     •      ..     1.   •       1        ^  •  I  ''»the  (  oinat'c.  Kules  ot  the  Mint,  Ac.    By 

an«l   l«Th   (.eutunes.       It  is  almost  inii»os      t.„.„i,  h    it  .i.r..i  i,  „.  j  wr    v   n  i    •       li^ 
■t,    .    ,  ,        .,         r  t^     1-  1   i-i      .       .iJicol)   II.  Kelvtelilt  and  W^.  K.  Dubois,  As- 

aiblt*  lohave  a  clear  idea  of  KniiliMi  hberlv,    ,,.»...,.„,  r.i.^  i:    i   m-   .  *.r«  wio,  xi.a 

J  .    1      1     f  •.-..•  •  1    •  '    savcrsot  the  u.  i?.  MiuL 

ami  inflee>l  <•!  our  own  institutions,  wiitiout 

mnning  i»ver  this  whole  perioil.     llalhim's        II.  The  American    Law  of  Bankinc.     A 

work  ifr  indi-^pensable  for  the  politir-;d   .-tu-    Pynop.sis  of  the   Decisions   of  the    Hifhor 

dent  ancl    statesman.     New-Vork :    Harj)er  ;  Courts  of  every  stale  in  the    ('nion.,    upim 

and  Brothers.  the  subjertH  tif 'Banking,  Bills  of  Kxihringe, 

.     mm       ...     Ti- A          r  ai     IT  II        i* .  1  Prouiisisorv  Notcs,  I):tma;:eN  (HI  BilU,  ( ■  .suTV, 

A.  Montfte**  Jlist'trynf  the  Vu'l^^  111  the  v. .»..,.;..-  '11..11;.,      x.         hm        i«  ■•         '/■ 
•fl.                        ,-ri        .Y   ■         1            •     f  I-  I    I  *>or:irie«    ruhlic,     Jcc.       llie   ilei-i.-ums  of 

JwliK^iAtinifi :    W  hen  the  work  was  puh  ihIi-  ^1,     ,  »^  ..  -n  1  .                  11       .1.           1 

I       ..    "                                           1    r    1  I  each  Ktate  will  b«*  nrranued  bv   lh»*uiMelves, 

cd.  a  iew  vears  ago,  we   reviewed  it  clabo-  eonimencinff  with  Maine ;  to  be  followed  in 

nuely.  ami  ex,n-essed  our  a.lnuratiou  w  ^^^   New  Hampshire.  Vermont,  Mas- 


Its   jjeiierrd    fullness    and  a«M-unicv.     Since 


sachusetis,  C'onnociii-uL,  New-York,  Jtc. 


thai  |.«erio'i  we  have  publish«'d  several  cri- 
ticii>m»:  .1  ml  rejoinders  fnmi  the  pen  fif  the  '  III.  History  of  Banking  and  ('urrencv. 
author,  who^e  n.'cent  decea'M?  was  a  public  By  W.  J.  Lawson,  Esq.  ;  a  ret^ent  Knglish 
loM.     In   OUT    July  No.   we    pre.sentitd    a  •  VVork. 
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IV.  Historical   Sketches   of   the   Early 
Currency  among  the  Americnn  Colonies. 

V.  Gilbert's  Practical  Treatise  on  Bank- 
ing— conclndvd.       The   second    American  ' 
eiUtiiin  of  this  work  entire  (470  pages)  may 
be  had  of  book8*»llers  tliroughout  the  United 
States. 

8.  Soufhern  L'terary  Meaaengrr — July, 
1851.  So  per  annum.  Richmond,  Virginia.  . 
( 'omenta  :  Slavery,  as  amoral  relation  ;  the  ; 
Province  of  Chi<*a«,  in  Peru  ;  Adventure*  i 
of  a  Lite  ;  Goethe's  Wilhelm  Mei^^ter  ;  Our 
Paris  Correspondent  :  Unpublished  Verse*  ■ 
of  Lord  livron;  Original  Poetry;  Editor's  j 
Table,  &c.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  under  \ 
Mr.  Thompson's  <"harge,  the  high  character  ^ 
of  the  Messvitser  in  every  branch  of  litera 
ture  is  amply  sustained. 

9. — London  Quarterly  Review. 

1 0. — Edinburgh    Revie w, 

H.    lilackfrood's  Magazine. —  We  re-: 
oeive  resjidarly  these  valuable  republications 
of  Leonard  Scott  &  Co. 

The  *'  Edinburgh"    in   its  politics,   main- 
tain.^ a  liappy  medium    between  tlie    rank 
toryi<m  of  the  High  Church  party    and  the 
radical  doctrines  of  the   Charti^tts  and  He 
pealers.    The  London  tiuarterly,  edited  by 
that    distinguished     scholar     and    elegant 
writ«»r.     Lockhart,    the    son -in  law    of    £?ir 
Waller  Scott,  though   strongly  tinned  with 
the  ultra  conservative  do<ririn<^a  of  th<'  lories, 
ranks  only  se<'onfi  to  the  Edinburgh.     The 
"  North  British  Review"  is  comparatively  a 
new  pui>li<-Mrion,  beit)"  only  in  the  7th  year 
of  it*   existence.     It  had    its  origin  in  the 
great  ecclesiastical  movement  itj  S«*«)tlan<l, 
which  required   an  organ  to  represent  the 
Fiee  Olinrrh  parly.     It  is   e«lited    by  Dr. 
Hanna,  the  son-in  law  of  the  lamented  l)r- 
Chalmers  (its  principal  founder)   as:>()<iate<l 
with   Sir    Divi.i    Brew«ttT,  whose  brilliant 
artii'les   on   the  8ubj«.»ct  of  Astronomy  and 
kindred  subjects  have   i^raccd    the  pages  of 
th^»   Review,    and    «ielii;lited    ils   nnm«'r()U3 
readcrH.        The   "    VVe»tminHicr   Review' 
now  also  includes  the  *'  Foreign  dnarterly," 
the  two  l)eing  united  and  published  in  Lon- 
don under  the  tith*   of  the   '*  WcKimin^ter 
and  Foreiixn  Qunrierly   Review.''     li  con- 
tains  all  tl»e    peculiar   features   of  the  two 
Reviews,    and   is,   conjieqiiently,    of    much 
greater  value  ilian  either  was  when  publ'sii- 
ed  separately.     In  its  politics  it  is  decidedly 
libeml.     More   r«vently  it  Ins  be<*ome  the 
meditjm  through  wliieli  Cobrlen  promulgates 
his  free-trade  (hwirines.    Its  liier'^ry  <:h.) me- 
ter is  of  a  hii;!)  order,  and    its  inform  ition 
in    regard   to  Forei<:n   Continental    Litera- 
ture is  very  valuable,  conrainin:;  trnj<h  tliat 
cannot  be  found  in   any  other  publicrttion. 
Following  th»se.  come.n  '•  Blackwootl,"  the 
kinc:  of  nug.izines.  and  the  oldest  in  exist 
ence.     It  is  acknowle<lared   throuirhoui  the 
worhl  a>*  the  //<••<.    Its  contents  u»iy  be  con- 
sidered ut»«ler  the  general  beails  i»f  classical 
literature,  biography,  narratives,  historical 


and  fictitious  poetry,  critical  analyses  of 
new  works,  Ac.  ;  while  its  politics  is  like 
that  of  the  **  London  Q.uarterly,"  unmiti- 
gated conservatism." 

12.  Uildreth's  History  of  the  United 
Strifes. — About  twelve  months  ago  we  no- 
ticed the  first  volume  of  this  work  by  Mr. 
Hildreih,  and  more  recently,  we  noticed 
the  first  volume  ot  a  new  series  by  the  same 
author,  which  is  to  embrace  the  period  sub- 
secpient  to  the  adoption  of  ilie  Federal 
Constitution.  We  are  now  indebted  to 
Messrs.  Harper,  through  J.  C,  Morgan,  of 
New-Orleans,  for  the  second  and  third  vo- 
lumes of  the  first  series,  including  the 
period  from  the  discovery  of  the  Continent 
to  the  organization  of  the  present  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Hildreth  is  a  bold  and  copious 
writer,  but  is  a  bitter  partisan,  and  has  too 
many  prejudices  to  be  altogether  impartial. 
We  have  pointed  out  some  of  these  before. 
His  work,  is,  however,  valuable  for  the 
immense  amount  of  material  it  embodies, 
and  is  deserving  a  place  in  every  library  to- 
cedier  with  those  of  Bancroft  ai>d  RanMey. 
The  student  of  history  should  be  careful 
not  to  take  his  opinions  entirely  from  one 
side,  but  examine  and  investigate  for  him- 
self with  all  the  authorities  on  his  shelves. 
This  is  more  strictly  true  of  histories  of  our 
own  times,  which  take  the  color,  too  often, 
of  individual  and  party  preferences  and  an- 
tipathies. Mr.  Bancroft's  work  is  certainly 
not  free  from  objection  in  this  particular. 

13.  Clvd  Law  of  Spain  awl  Mexieo. — 

New-Orleans  :  Gusiavus  Schmidt,  Attomev- 
at-law.  This  is  one  of  the  rarest  things  in 
the  world,  a  Louisiana  book,  and  the  most 
important  we  have  had  since  the  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Carleton's  Parftda*.  Mr. 
Schmidt  is  one  of  our  most  erudite  jurists, 
ami  has  given  to  the  (^ivil  and  European 
law  the  study  of  many  long  and  laborious 
yi'ars.  For  some  time  he  conducted  the 
Nt'w-Orltans  Lam  Journal^  which  won  a 
very  high  reputation. 

The  present  volume  is  arTange<l  on  the 
principle.^  (»f  the  modern  codes,  with  notes 
and  referoiKres,  preceded  by  an  historical 
introduction  to  tiie  Spanish  and  Mexican 
law,  aud  embodying  in  an  appendix  some 
of  the  mo.st  important  acts  of  the  Mexican 
Congress.  It  is  dedicated  to  thaldistinjruish- 
ed  birrister  and  civilian,  (.'hristian  Roselius, 
E8<j.  In  his  preface  the  author  says,  his 
labors  were  undertaken  in  studyinc  the  laws 
of  Spain,  which  fjrm  the  basis  of  so  much 
of  Louisiana  jurisprudence,  and  are  made 
public  by  the  encouragement  of  the  bar  of 
this  state,  and  of  Texas.  He  thinks  the 
work  will  also  be  valuable  in  ('alifornia,  and 
to  men  having  transactions  with  the  South 
Atneriean  States,  aud  we  heartily  concur  in 
the  opinion. 

14.  Kcfia,  or  the,  Snouf6ird.—A  tale  of  real 
life,  by  Caroline  Loe  Hentz.  author  of  Lin- 
da.   A  pablication  in  the  neat  style  of  A. 
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Hart,  of  Philadelphia,  and  we  are  indebted 
for  it  to  J.  B.  Steel,  of  New  Orleans,  wh<»e 
Atock  of  books  and  stntioiiarv  is  always 
choice  and  rare.  The  fair  autDorees  being 
«  resident  of  Columbus,  Georgia,  is  to  us 
a  strong  commendation  of  the  work,  if  its 
nerita  were  not  sufficient  without. 

15.  MarshalVt  Book  of  Oratory. — It  is  in- 
tended for  academies  and  schools,  and  con- 
tains an  entirely  new  collection  of  extracts  in 
prose,  poetry,  and  dialogue,  from  disiin* 
guished  American  and  Rnglish  orators,  di- 
vines and  poets,  of  which  many  are  speci- 
mens of  the  eloquence  of  statesmen  of  tlie 
present  day.  Mr.  Marshall  has  been  per- 
lecdy  fair  in  his  selections,  though,  of  course, 
the  north  predominates.  He  has  given  one 
selection  from  that  tine  speech  of  Webster, 
on  the  death  of  Calhoun,  on  account  of 
which  we  could  forgive  him  very  much. — 
**  I  think  there  is  not  one  of  us  but  felt  when 
be  (Calhonn)  last  addressed  us  from  his  seat 
in  the  senate,  his  fonn  still  erect,  with  a 
voice  by  no  means  indicating  such  a  de- 
gree of  physical  weakness  as  did,  in  fact, 
possess  him,  with  clear  tones,  and  an  im- 
pressive, anrl,  I  may  say,  an  imposing  man- 
ner,— who  did  not  feel  that  he  saw  before 
ufl  a  senator  of  Home,  when  Rome  sur- 
vived," &c.  &c.  New- York,  Appleton  & 
Co. ;   New-Orleans,  J.  B.  SieeL 

Iti.  Yeamt :  y4y>ro^/t'm,  reprinted  with  cor- 
rections and  additions  from  Fraser's  Maga- 
tine.  The  work  is  by  the  author  of  Alton 
I/)cke^  which  had  quite  a  run,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  readable  pro<luctions  «rf  the  day, 
despite  of  the  maiermlisra  and  even  infiile- 
Ixiy  which  are  but  llimsily  conccnlod.  The 
author  thinks  the  living  spirit  of  Christianity 
is  dying  out,  and  the  mere  outward  letter 
abounding,  and  endeavors  to  show  what  some 
at  len*t  of  the  young  of  these  days  are  really 
feeling  and  thmking.  The  style  and  man. 
ner  ofthc  book  are  extremely  attractive. 

17.  Caleb  Field,  a  Tale  of  the  Puritans.  A 
long  preface  treats  hiHtorically  of  the  Puri- 
tans and  the  Cavaliers.  The  tftory  after- 
wards is  well  loliL 

1?.  Ea*tbury^  a  Tale,  by  Anna  Harriet 
Drury.  An  attractive  romance,  published  in 
the  neatest  style  of  the  art.«,  and  capable  of 
furniithing  may  hours  of  pleasant  recreation 
in  \\uiAO.  sultry  days. 

!(♦.  .l/r/«w/ i/'7>c,  an  HiBtorical  Romance, 
by  (i.  H.  Hollister.  The  romance  is  of  the 
davrt  of  King  Philip  of  the  VVampanoags  : 
its*  objet'l  i»  to  retrace  some  of  the  faded  and 
now  srnrcely  viaiVile  features  of  those  ex- 
tenninating  wars  that  marked  the  early 
setllt-ment  of  the  EiigliKh  iimont;  the  abtiri- 
ginr'd  of  what  is  now  railed  New-Kngland. 
This  work  and  the  three  previously  named 
above,  are  among  the  bcauiiful  publications 
oi  Harper,  and  are  received  through  J.  C. 
Mortraii.  of  iSew-Orleans. 

-M).  London  L'lb  )r  aud  the  London  Poor, 


21.  Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the  Revo- 
lution,   No.  14. 

fi'i.— Harpers'  New  Monthly  Magazine, 
July,  18j1. 

The  present  number  of  Mr.  Mahew's 
work  is  the  most  interesting  yet.  It  is  nearly 
altogether  taken  up  with  the  street-mongers 
of  literary  matter  in  London.  Nothing  could 
be  more  curious  and  deeply  interesting.  The 
Field  Book  abounds  in  the  Bnest  illustrations, 
and  is  the  most  interesting  record  which 
could  be  presented  of  the  Revolution.  The 
Monthly  Matfazine  preserves  Ma  interest 
and  attractiveness,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
grows  in  circulation  as  it  deserves. 

23.  Cosmos  :  A  Sketch  of  the  Physical  De- 
scription of  the  Universe,  by  Alexander 
Von  Humboldt  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  E.  C.  Otte. 

This  is  the  long  expected  and  mo.<*t  anx- 
iously desired  3d  volume  of  Humboldt'e 
octogenarian  labors.  Like  the  others  which 
we  have  previously  noticed  elaborately,  it 
has  all  the  stfength  and  vivacity  of  a  youth- 
ful production,  but  combined  with  tlie  learn- 
ing of  the  greatest  living  geographer.  The 
volume  is  taken  up  with  a  review  of  The 
Realms  of  Space — Natural  and  Telescopic 
Vision— The  Fixed  Stars — New  and  Lost 
Stars — Motion  of  Fixed  Stars — Multiple 
Stars,  &c.  A  number  of  tables,  showing  the 
position,  &c.,  of  stars,  is  appended.  New- 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers.  J.C.Morgan, 
New-Orleans. 

24.  T/u  Daughter  of  Night.  A  Story  of  the 
prenont  time,  by  ^  W.  Fullora.  Harper 
and  Brothers. 

This  is  a  thrilling  and  affecting  story,  in 
which  is  worked  up  the  incidents  of  that  de- 
plorable life,  a  hundred  fathoms  deep  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  is  led 
by  the  English  miners.  The  work  furnishes 
a  sad  commentary  upon  modem  civilization. 

25.  Campaigns  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  of 
Mexico,  with  notices  of  the   recent  work 

f  Major  Ripley.     By  Brevet  Major  Isaac 
Stevens,  U.  tt.  A. 

26.  Dictionary  of  MechaiticSj  Engine 
work  and  Machinery,  No.  33. 

27.  Appl*  ton's  Mechanics'  Magazine  {or 
July. 

We    are    indebted   for  these   works    to, 
Messrs.    Appleton    &;   Co.    of    New- York 
I  through  J.  B.  Steel,  of  New-Orleans. 

I      28.  Blackwoods    Mastazine    for    July. 
.  Leonard  Scott  &  Co.,  New- York. 

I      29.  North   British    Review    for    May. 
I  Leonard  Scott  &  Co.,  New-York. 

30.  Farmer's  Guide,  No.  21. 

31.  History  of  the  Empress  Josfph  in4 
by  J.  S.  C.  Abbott,  with  engravings. 

32.  S'uart  ofDunleath.  a  Story  of  the  Pre- 
sent Time.     Bv  Hon.  Caroline  Norton,  Har- 

I  per  and  Brothers.     J.  C.    Morgan,  New- 
Orleans. 
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33. — Year  Hand  Book  o/Faets  in  Science 
arid  Art. — The  work  is  {mblisbed  in  elegant 
style  by  A.  Hart  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  fur- 
nished us  by  J-  B.  Steel  of  New-Orleans.  The 
author  is  John  Tiuibs,  who,  in  this  Year 
Bookf  shows  the  most  important  discoveries 
and  improvements  of  the  post  year  iu  me- 
chanics and  the  useful  arts,  in  natural  philo- 
sophy, electricity,  chemistry,  zoology,  bo- 
tany, geology,  geography,  mineralogy,  me- 
teorology and  astronomy.  It  is  reprinted 
from  the  London  f^litioni  and  is  altogether  a 
valuable  compendium. 

34. — Service  AJlocU  and  Ashore^  during 
the  Mexican  War.  By  Lieut  Raphael 
Semmes,  U.  S.  N. 

One  of  the  most  mteresting  of  all  the  pub- 
lications to  which  the  late  war  with  Mexico 
gave  rise.  The  author  was  **  flag  lieutenant 
of  the  Home  Squadron,''  and  present  at  tlie 
siege  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  was  in  comniand  of 
the  unfortunate  brig  Somers  at  the  time  of 
her  loss.  Soon  after  the  capture  of  Vera 
Cruz,  he  was  dispatched  hy^  Commodore 
Perry  to  the  citv  of  Mexico,  on  a  mission 
connected  witli  tlic  release  or  exchange  of 
Midshipman  Rodgers,  but  on  reaching  Jalapa 
and  reporting  himself  to  Gen.  Scutt,  tliat 
officer  expressed  great  dissatisfaction  with 
the  mission,  and  showed  some  temper.  He 
refused  to  grant  the  requisite  escort,  so  that 
tlie  Lieutenant  was  obliged  to  remain  with 
the  army,  which  he  did  auring  all  its  opera- 
tions in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  attaching  him- 
self to  the  staff  o\  Gen.  Worth. 

The  volume  furnishes  a  complete  history 
of  tlie  war,  but  the  author  is  evidently  no 
friend  to  General  Scott.  He  handles  poli- 
tical questions,  we  think,  rather  slovenly, 
and  lugs  them  in  ratlier  unnecessarily  at 
times.  He  believes  in  the  "manifest  des- 
tiny "  of  con((uesl,  but  thinks  the  government 
is  not  bound  by  the  treaty  of  annexation  to 
occupy  the  Rio  Grande.  His  descriptions 
of  scenervi  life,  manners  and  society  through- 
out Mexico  are  elotjuent  and  graphic ;  in- 
deed, in  these  respects  wo  have  never  read 
a  more  attractive  book.  Every  pai;e  is  in- 
stinct with  life  and  animation,  and  Mexico 
seems  to  us,  so  far  as  natural  features  are 
concerned,  the  very  garden  of  the  Hesperides. 
The  battles  are  minutely  described  with 
military  skill,  and  criticised  in  several  in- 
stances. We  witness*  tlie  field — the  fight — 
the  retreat— the  victory,  and  almost  foncy 
oursftlves  in  the  fray,  so  vivid  are  the  pic- 
tures. There  are  several  handsome  illus- 
trations and  occasional  accounts  of  the  in- 
dustry and  resources  of  the  country.  The 
volume  is  publishe<l  by  Wm.  H.  Moore  9c 
Co.,  ('inrinuati.  and  may  be  had  of  J.  B. 
Steely  New- Orleans. 


5.— FENNER'S  SOUTHERN  MEDICAL 
REPORTS. 

Tb«  tcond  volume  of  theie  invaluable  Re- 
ports has  benn  iMumi  from  the  prfiM  of  iVeis- 
Orlcons,  in  kandsonie  atyla,  and  can  be  had  at 
the  bookstores,  or  at  the  offlce  of  Dr.  Fsnoer. 


When  the  first  volume  appeared,  we  spok* 
of  it  as  an  iinportaai  udvunce  in  (he  projpieNS 
of  Southern  medical  literature,  aod  expreued 
the  hope  that  the  i^ork  would  be  8u»tained 
with  a  liberal  patrouage  by  every  one  interested 
io  the  advunuemeot  of  this  region.  We  know 
the  fiict  that  it  has  not  beea  liberally  bu^taiiied, 
but  that  Dr.  Fenuor  has  actually  iitcurred  p«- 
cuniary  Iosk. 

Will  the  profession,  at  leat^t,  allow  this  tirom 
so  indofatif^able,  laborious  and  iDtelli{|rent  a  co* 
laborer  as  thin  gentleman  is,  aud  hn«  ever  been^ 
from  hilt  firat  connection  wiih  the  New  Oi  leans 
Medical  Journal  t    We  are  aMured  not. 

The  price  of  the  two  volumes  now  published 
is  $S,    In  the  one  before  us,  there  are  reports 
more    or    leas  elaborate    for  Louiidana,  Now- 
Orleans,  Mobile,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,   North  Carolina,  MiasiMipni, 
Texas,  Arkansas,  California,    etc.    Thei«e    Rs- 
J  ports  embrace  much  tnterei^ting  material  upon 
'  the  sanatory  condition,  etc.,  of  the  localities. 
{  Dr.  Feuner's'*  Monthly  Summary"  upon  New- 
Orleans,   and    hid   elaJiorato    researehes  vpoa 
"  Lead  Poisoning,"  add  an  especial  value  to  th* 
work. 

Wo  f<>el  it  a  dnty  to  analyze  the  pobllcatioA 
very  fully,  fur  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  as  we 
did  the  firat  volume  last  year,  but  want  of  spae* 
interposes  a  phynical  impossibility.  Th* 
analyses  shall  appear  in  our  next. 


6.-DRS.  BARTON  AND  SIMONDS»  VI- 
TAL STATISTICS,  ETC.,  OF  NEW- 
ORLEANS. 

An  AddrcM  on  tk§  Sanaiorf  Conditi4m0f 
New-OrUant,  tu  iUustrated  6y  its  Afor(««ry 
Statistics.    By  J.  C.  Siuumds,  M.  D. 

Report  to  the  Louitiana  State  Medical  Ss- 
ciety,  on  the  Meteorology,  Vital  Statistics  and 
Hygiene  of  Nete-OrUans  and  the  State  of 
Louisiana.     By  Dr.  E.  Barton. 

We  asnure  these  learned  and  public-spirited 
gentlemen,  whom  we  recugnixe  among  our 
most  esteemed  friends,  that  nothing  but  the  se- 
rious accident,  which  put  any  kind  of  exertioD 
entirely  out  of  our  power  for  theloRt  few  weeks, 
and  the  now  prea»ing  demands  of  the  printer, 
could  prevent  us  from  an  elaborate  examination 
of  their  deeply  interesting  aud  inftructive 
pamphlets.  It  was  our  wish  and  full  intention 
to  devote  mitny  pages  to  the  HubJRCts,  and  fur^ 
nish  a  great  many  extracts.  They  will,  under 
all  the  circumhtanees,  know  how  to  moke  the 
proper  allow ance%  aud  rest  asyurod  that  in  our 
next  number  a  full  share  of  attention  will  b^ 
accorded  to  them. 


T-EDITORIAL  NOTES— CONTRIBUTORS. 

The  intereMing  paper  of  J.  E.  M.,  upon  tho 
"Reasons  of  the  iJecline  in  Tfete- OrUame,"  ia 
unavoidably  pobtpoued  to  our  next  We  agree 
entirely  with  the  writer.  The  views  of  our 
friend  iu  Mississippi  upon  "  t^egro  Manage 
ment,**  shall  also  appear.  We  tried  hard  to 
insert  it  now.  We  have  al»o  an  in(erc»tinf 
paper  OH  "  William  fVirt"  and  another  on  the 
''Life  of  Lafitte,"  the  Pirate  of  the  Galf,  whicll 
shall  have  a  prominent  place  in  our  next. 

Our  frreatrxt  regn>t  is,  that  we  ore  forced  to 
postpone  with  the  others,  one  of  the  must  in- 
siructive  and  valuable  papen>  it  bos  ever  been 
our  lot  to  meet  with,  fnun  the  pen  of  D.  X 
McCnrd,  of  South  Carolina,  h  shall  lead  oflTiift 
our  October  No.  The  olij«-nt  of  the  writer  la 
to  show,  on  Britbh  authority,  that  oar  *Uv» 
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many  «  uselem  notion  in  public  aa  well  a*  in 
private  life.  He  it  dnktined  to  take  the  lead 
•monif   the  nsitioiis  of  the  earth,  and  all  the 

Chyaical  irraiideur  by  which  ho  it  surroundeil  at 
ome  would  confirm  him  in  thU  idea.  Hm 
nafnificent  riverN  hi«  lofty  mountain! — aome 
with  their  unquenchable  fires  reaching  to  the 
clouds— .his  f^rand  forei^tfi,  the  overflowing 
abundance  of  hia  fields,  would  all  seem  to  aay, 
**  we  have  be^n  prepared  for  the  abode  of  an 
•pplviiiif  intellect  of  correspundinfr  lerreaineaa," 
and  Brother  Jonathan's  generous  hovpiiality 
extendi  the  friendly  hand  of  welcome  to  those 
who  come  from  afar  to  share  the  profusion 
which  nature  would  seem  to  have  spread  out  for 
a  new  and  mighty  family." 

J  O.  MORGAN'S  LITERARY  DEPOT. 
Exchange  Place,  adjoining  the  Post- 
OHice,  Ncw-Oricans.  New  Books  re- 
ceived, from  June  14th : 

Tk*  Oonque$t  of  Florida  ;  by  Hernando  de 
Soto.  By  Theodore  Irving,  M.  A. 

Romaure  Thtti  from  the  Historic  Placer.  By 
Wnu  Seliay,  author  of  the  "  Berber,"  &c 

A  Practiced  Treatise  on  Banking  ^r  me 
Wm.Uilbart 

JTtV  Arthur:    A  Poem.     By  Sir  E.  Lytton 

Bulwer. 
A   Commentary   on   EcxlesiatUs,     By  MoHe<« 

Stewart 

The  Serpent  Sybil  in  America,  By  E.  G. 
Squior,  A.  M. 

Oti*'  Exchange  Tables.    N«w  Edition. 
Studies  of  AnimaU,    Byl^N.Otia. 
Mmcanlay's  Miscellanies.      New  and  reviacd 

edition. 
Tks  Alkambra.    By  Washington  Irving. 

Not*  Is. 

NeU  Qtcynn  :  or,  The  Court  o(  the  Stuarts. 

Wii^  and  Wing.  By  Cooper.  Fine  Library 
Edition. 

The  Tw  Admirals,    By  Cooper.    Fine  Library 

Edition. 
Bteond  Love:    or,  The  World's  Opinion.    By 

Marlha  MnrtelL 
The  Heir  of  Wast  Wayland.      'y  Mary  Howiit. 
Consuelo     By  Gcorjfe  Snnd.    Fre»h  »u:)ply. 
Pope  Joan.    By  Roynoldji.    Fre»h  supply. 
The  Girlhood  of  Shakspearr's  Heroines.    Part 

three  and  four^^elena  and  Deadomoua. 

Magazines. 

Appleton^e  Mcfkiinics'  Magaiine. 
Edinburgh  Rrtieie. 
I/mdon  Quarterly  Review. 
Ormham's  Magazine. 
London  Lanret. 

ffo.  :W,  Dictionary  of  Mechanics  and  Engineer- 
ing,  etc.  ' 

THE  MEXICAN  WAR. 

The  War  between  the  UnilmJ  StnteH  and  i 
Mexico,  illustrated  ;  embrarinir  Pictorial  Draw.  < 
Injrnof  all  the  priiiripal  conflicts.  By  Carl  Nobul, 
asthor  of  "  A  Pictorial  and  Archfr'olriL'icHl  Vnv'- 
ase  in  Mexico;"  with  adewriptiou  of  each  bat- 
tle. By  (teo.  Wilkins  Kendall,  author  of  the 
"Texan  Hantn  Ke  Expedition." 


C^^  A  flew  copies  of  this  rich  and  magnifi- 
cently got   up  work   have  been    recpived,  and 
may  be  found  at  the  office  of  the  Picayune,  and 
j  at  the  principal  book-6toros.    Price,  in  elegant 
I  portfolio,  $3i:  half  bound,  $40.     To  ilioae  who 
^  wi«h  to  purchase  for  framing,  the  text  and  plalea 
will  bo  sold  for  $34. 


VIRGINIA  BOOKS. 

J.  \V.  Randolph,  Richmond,  Vircinia, 
uffers  fur  sale,  in  any  quantity,  the  followinm': 
Judge  H  St.  O.  Tucker's  Commentaries  ou  the 

Laws  of  Virginia. 

Thowuu  Jefffrson*s  Memoirs,  Correspondence, 
and  Aliscollaneous  Papers.     Boards. 

Proceedings  and  Debates  of  ihc  Virginia  Con- 
vention. 

A  Guide  to  CommiMionera  in  Chancery. 

Thomas  Jefferson's  Reports  of  Coms  determined 
in  the  General  Court  of  Virginia. 

The  Virginia  Reports  of  171)9,  touching  the 
Alien  and  Sedition  Laws. 

Professor  Dew's  Lectures  on  the  Restrictive 
System. 

Jufige  H  St.  Q.  Tucker's  Lectures  on  Const! 
tional  Law. 

A  Second  Edition,  of  an  Easay  on  Slavery.  By 
Thomas  R.  Dew. 

Munford's  Reports  of  Coaes  Determined  in  the 
Cuurt  of  Appeals  of  Virginia. 

Randolph's  Reports  of  Cases  Determined  in  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia. 

Cases  Decided  in  the  General  Court  of  Virginia. 

Hall's  Digested  Index  to  the  Virginia  Reports. 

Branch  if  H^ning's  Collection  of  Maximo. 

Construction  Construed,  and  Constitutions  Vin- 
dicated.    By  John  Taylor,  of  Caroline. 

Garden's  Anecdotes  of  the  American  Kcvolu* 
tion. 

Edgar's  American  Race  Turf  Register. 

fVetts'  Family  Companion. 

7'he  Laws  of  Good  Breeding. 

J.  W.  RANDOLPH  has  published  a  catalogue 
of  bis  stock,  with  kize.binding,  and  price  of  each 

book,  which  may  be  had  by  applying  at  No.  121 
Main-strectf  Richmond. 


OOOPER'S  WELL. 

Tub  undersigned  huvin^r  ma<lp  ron.tiderahle 
improvoniciit  thix  season  for  the  uccommmia- 
lion  of  vifitors.  is  now  prepared  to  rrouve  all 
who  are  disporiud  to  pay  a  vi>it.  From  the 
rcputniion  of  the  watrr,  no  comwentJi  are 
ncce»^a^y. 

IVmrd  and  lodsing,  per  week $10  )K) 

Board  and  lodging.  ])er  day ~  OU 

J^  !^  HorAC.i  taken  rare  of  on  ra<Mleratc  terra!*. 

INMAN  WILLIAMS,  Proprietor. 

•,*  The  means  of  ai;cniw,  only  37  miles  from 
Vickiobiirir  to  the  Well,  ore  by  ruil-ro.nl  lo  Ray- 
mond, \Vi  mileo,  and  4  miles  ttugin^  from  Ray- 
mond to  the  Well. 

I."5P»  Genend  McMakin,  lotc  of  the  Pr^'nliss 
IIoiiNr,  Vicksbur^.  will  olliciate,  and  i-vi'ry 
exertion  will  be  made  to  render  our  gueNi»  com* 
fortable. 


ERRATA. 

»-£*^i°"'!!!./^-^*'.°°^"J?''!f*"".  °^****  ^^"""^  P^*"**"  ^  ''"ly  No.,  it  is  said  on  9th 
p»ge  the  "rutir  instead  of  the  "%nsert$;'  poisons  the  plant;  and  on  same  paee.  "the 
mat  Bukes  ita  appeajince  next,"  instead  of  the  "  r uit,"  eui. 


^^  ^Sf^^^.i^i^.-^-^-.^'f^  6^ti^^^^ 
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\ 

ART.  I.-HOW  THE  SOUTH  IS  AFFECTED  BY  HEE  SLAVE 

INSTITUTIONS. 

SLAVERY  AT  THE  SOUTH ^WHAT  ELBHEXntI  OF  CHABAtTTER  AND  CIVILI- 
ZATION IT  DEVEL0PE8,  ON  BRITISH  AUTUORITT,  AND  HOW  TUET  COM- 
PARE WITH  THOSE  or   THE  NORTH. 

If  there  is  one  subject,  (says  Mr.  Mackay,  of  the  Middle  Temple,) 
•'If  there  is  one  subject  on  which,  more  than  another,  misconcepti  )n 
prevails  in  this  country,  and  on  which  prejudice  overrides  the  judg- 
ment, and  philanthropy  discards  from  its  consideration  every  notion 
of  practiciibility,  it  is  that  of  slavery  in  the  United  States.  On  most 
<|uesti(;ns  connected  with  America,  there  is  a  disposition  in  many 
quarters  to  jump  at  unfavorable  conclusions  ;  but  on  no  subject  so 
much  as  on  this,  is  decisions  so  independent  of  previous  examination 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  European  prejudice  fastens 
eagerly  upon  slavery,  as  a  welcome  crime  to  charge  upon  the  Ameri- 
can rei)ubli(; ;  and  philanthropy,  in  the  headlong  pursuit  of  its  end, 
defeats  its  own  purpose,  by  stumbling  over  the  difficulties  to  which 
it  is  wilfully  blind.''  "  Few  understand  the  merits  of  the  case,  be- 
cause  few  can  examine  into  them.  In  the  general  cr}*^  against  Ame- 
rican slavery  there  is  some  justice,  but  more  of  prejudice  and  mjs- 
taken  zeal."' 

Thus  speaks  Alex.  Mackay,  Esq.,  Barrister- at-Law  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  Jind  late  traveler  in  the  United  States ;  and,  no  doubt,  when  he 
thus  writes,  honestly  supposes  himself  entirely  exempt  from  the  over- 
ridinpr  prejudice  and  misconceptions  of  which  he  speaks,  lie  is,  evi- 
dently, what  is  considered  a  liberal,  intelligent  gentleman,  apparently 
desirous  not  to  misrepresent,  but  to  sustain  himself  above  the  vul- 
gar prejudices  of  his  country  and  times.     But,  notwithstanding,  he, 
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too,  sees  through  a  glass  darkened  and  colored  by  prejudices  that  un- 
consciously exist  in  his  mind.  He,  too,  thinks  slavery  a  great  evil,  a 
crime,  in  the  South  !  Blackstone  should  have  taught  him  that  there 
must  be  mtention  to  commit^  to  constitute  crime.  The  crime  was 
long  ago  committed  by  his  country,  and  the  necessity  and  evil  (if 
any  evil)  lias  been  put  upon  the  South,  not  by  themselves,  but  by 
his  country,  and  for  her  benefit,  as  the  Betlyine  treaty  Avill  still  show 
in  black  and  white.  Mr.  Mackay  thinks  "  it  hangs  about  the  social 
and  political  system,  like  a  great  tumor  upon  the  body,  which,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  suddenly  cut  away  without  risking  a  hemorrhage 
which  would  endanger  life,"  and,  therefore,  very  reasonably  concludes 
that  we,  whose  lives  are  in  danger,  ought  to  have  the  right  to  deter- 
mine when  the  experiment  should  be  made.  But  our  Northern 
brethren,  who,  for  good  and  valuable  consideration  received,  have 
signed  the  titles,  and  warranted  and  guarantied  our  possession  and 
full  enjoyment  of  our  "  tumor,"  without  let  or  hindrance,  forever, 
would  now  not  allow  us  one  day  for  consideration,  but  arc  resolved, 
nolens  volens,  for  an  instant  operation,  though  it  should  be  attended 
with  the  trifling  contingencies  of  lock-jaw  and  death.  Thus,  when 
Napoleon  was  endeavoring  to  compel  the  agriculturists  of  France  to 
cultivate  beet  for  sugar,  a  caricatured  was  published,  representing  a 
nurse  thrusting  a  long  beet  down  the  throat  of  a  strugglinfir  infant, 
saying  at  the  same  time,  "  Take  it,  honey,  take  it ;  your  da<]ldy  says 
it  is  sugar."  People,  as  well  as  children,  should  be  grateful  for 
favors. 

The  great  objection  to  slavery,  say  these  our  benefactors,  is  the 
immorality  of  the  institution.  And  yet  the  morals,  male  or  female, 
of  the  South,  fear  no  comparison  with  those  of  the.  North.  We 
verily  believe,  that  the  principles  in  excess,  as  taught  by  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, have  been  the  fruitful  source  of  Yankee  tricks,  and  have  done 
more  to  degrade  American  character  abroad,  and  to  sow  divisions  at 
home,  than  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  combined.  But,  say  these 
disciples  of  Franklin  economy,  slavery  degrades  the  character  of  the 
master,  takes  away  his  "  sofl  sauder,"  and  while  it  renders  him  eflfe- 
minato,  it  at  the  same  time  makes  him  passionate,  ungovernable  and 
vindictive  ;  arrogant,  imperious  and  self  willed  ;  cruel,  tyrannical,  sen- 
sual, irreligious  and  voluptuous ;  languishing,  incapable  and  ignorant ; 
neglectful  of  his  duties,  moral  and  political ; — in  short,  it  leaves  him 
devoid  of  virtues,  divested  of  charities,  and  deprived  of  the  kindly 
sympathies  which  connect  man  to  his  fellow-man.  This,  and  more 
than  this,  we  have  seen  repeated  over  and  over  in  the  northern  cata- 
logues of  our  demerits.  Such  might  have  been  the  opinion  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  and  politicians  of  Great  Britain  in  '75,  as 
to  the  character  of  their  brethren  in  the  Southern  slave-holding 
colonics  of  America,  and  may  have  helped  to  precipitate  their  govern- 
ment into  those  unwise  and  tyrannical  measures  which  led  to  their 
separation  and  independence ;  but  such  could  scarcely  then  have  been 
the  opinion  of  the  people  of  ^fassachusotts  when  they  sent  their  Josiah 
Quincy  to  southern  slaveholders  to  solicit  their  aid.  They  were 
not  then  regarded,  either  in  England  or  America,  as  inferior  in  the 
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great  virtues  that  distinguish  a  free  people.  Let  Mr.  Burke  speak, 
for  there  can  be  no  higher  authority  in  England  or  America.  After 
speaking  of  that  love  of  freedom,  the  predominating  feature  which 
characterizes  and  distinguishes  the  whole  of  the  American  colonies, 
every  one  of  which  were  then  slave-holding  colonies  :  "  They  are, 
therefore,  not  only  devoted  to  liberty,  but  to  liberty  according  to 
English  ideas,  and  on  English  principles.  Abstract  liberty,  like  other 
mere  abstractions,  is  not  to  be  found— every  nation  has  formed  to 
itself  some  favorite  point,  which,  byway  of  eminence,  becomes  the 
criterion  of  their  happiness^"*  After  speaking  of  the  probability  of 
resistance  from  the  northern  colonies,  on  account  of  their  dislike  of 
the  Church  of  England,  he  proceeds  to  say,  that  the  same  reason  did 
not  apply  to  the  southern  colonies,  for  the  Church  of  England  formed 
there  a  large  body,  and  had  a  regular  establishment.  '^^  There  is, 
however,"  says  he,  "  another  circumstance  attending  these  colonies, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  fully  counterbalances  this  difference,  and 
makes  the  spirit  of  liberty  still  more  high  and  haughty  than  in  those 
to  the  northward.  It  is,  that  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  they  have 
a  vast  multitude  of  slaves.  These  people  of  the  southern  colonies 
are  much  more  strongly,  and  with  a  higher  and  more  stubborn  spirit, 
attached  to  liberty,  thm  those  to  the  northward.  Such  were  all  the 
ancient  commonwealths ;  such  were  our  Gothic  ancestors ;  such  in 
our  days  were  the  Poles ;  and  such  will  be  all  masters  of  slaves, 
who  are  not  slaves  themselves.  In  such  a  people,  the  haughtiness  of 
domination  combines  with  the  spirit  of  freedom,  fortifies  it,  and  ren- 
ders it  invincible."  "  There  is  no  way  open,"  says  Mr.  Burke,  "  but 
to  comply  with  the  American  spirit  as  necessary ;  or,  if  you  please, 
to  submit  tc^t  as  a  necessiiry  evil."  Can  the  North  not  sec  the  ap- 
plicability of  this  advice  to  their  own  encroachments  upon  the  spirit 
of  the  South,  and  the  probable  result  of-  similar  contempt  and  in- 
jury 1 

The  history  of  our  revolution  fully  proves  the  truth  of  Mr.  Burke's 
opinion.  The  talent,  the  courage,  the  patriotism,  in  short,  the  vir- 
tues, in  every  relation,  brought  out  by  that  event,  in  the  greatest 
slave-holding  states,  challenge  comparison  with  those  in  any  other 
colony.  Look  at  the  history  of  the  states,  from  Maryland  inclusive. 
South,  where  slavery  then  most  abounded.  They  furnished  Wash- 
ington, Patrick  Ilcnry,  the  Lees,  .Carroll,  Mason,  the  Pinckneys, 
Davy,  the  Rutledges,  Sumter,  Marion,  Campbell,  Shelby,  and  a  host 
of  others,  who  may  well  be  contrasted  with  any  that  can  be  claimed 
by  the  North,  although  their  |x>nsion-list  is  so  much  smaller  than  that  of 
the  North.  There  is  certainly  one  thing  in  which  the  people  of  Mas- 
sachusetts have  excelled  all  at  the  South — their  universal  rcsjx^nse 
when  the  pension-roll  is  called.  Besides,  the  South  had  no  Arnolds; 
and  from  the  formation  of  our  Union  to  the  present  day,  our  .Icfler- 
son,  Madison,  Randolph,  Tazewell,  Gaston,  Macon,  Lowndes,  Cheves, 
Calhoun,  McDuffie,  Preiton,  Legarfe,  Crawford,  Forsyth,  Troup.  Ace, 
4tc,  need  not  fear  a  comparison  with  their  Quincys,  Otis,  Webster, 
Adamses,  Van  Burens,  Clinton,  Seward,  Sergeant,  Binney,  or  any  others 
they  can  name.     The  superiority  of  southern  over  northern  states- 
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men,  from  the  very  origin  of  the  governtnent,  has  been  admitted  by  Mr,,  I 
Alexander  Everett,  and  the  reasons  for  it  jisaigued  not  much  to  the  ere-  I 
dit  of  the  North.  Ourcitieaarequite  asiiioralasthcirs;  andaalarga  I 
a  proportion  of  persons  of  character,  education,  and  good  manners,  I 
can  be  found  in  southern  cities  as  in  those  of  the  North.  If  tbs  J 
North  excds  the  South  m  some  things,  the  Soui^  in  her  turn,  ex-  J 
eels  in  others.  No  doubt  the  North  excels  in  manu&ctures  and  Hm  I 
meohanic  arte,  ship  building  and  navigation ;  but  this,  we  insist,  if  I 
owing  to  position  and  cliinatof  and  not  to  any  difTerence  growing  ont  I 
of  our  institutions ;  in  other  words,  the  difference  of  institutions  has  1 
grown  out  of  position — the  simplo  result  of  interest,  and  nowise  th«  I 
fruit  of  "  abstract  liberty."  We,  for  generations,  have  bern  accu«-  1 
tonied  to  our  institutions,  and  find  them,  in  our  humble  opinion,  best  | 
for  us.  Fate  has  thus  placed  the  £urope-an  and  African  races  to-  J 
gether,  and  thus  live  or  die,  they  must,  and  we  solemnly  belie%'«  I 
tliat  any  attempt  to  alter  that  relation  now  by  the  indiscreet  band  of  I 
a  third  power,  roust  produce  the  greatest  calamity  which  could  befall  I 
either.  ''  It  ia  of  course  perfectly  easy  (says  the  learned  and  pious  1 
Dr.  Arnold)  to  say  that  we  will  have  no  slaves,  but  it  is  not  <(uiteBO  J 
easy  to  make  all  the  human  inhabitants  of  a  country,  what  fre^  ci-  j 
tizens  of  a  country  ought  to  be  ;  and  the  state  of  our  rail-road  na-  j 
vigators  and  cotton  operatives  is  scarrel;  better  fur  themselves  than  J 
that  of  slaves,  either  physically  or  morally,  and  is  fur  mora  perilous  J 
to  society."  "  It  is,"  says  the  same  writer,  "  the  interest  of  every  | 
employer  to  get  as  much  work  as  lie  can  done  for  (he  sraaileat  sum  j 
possible.  "Where  is  the  church  moat  hated  T  Where  ia  the  aristo-  J 
ciaey  most  hated  1  Where  is  the  alienation  of  the  poor  from  the  1 
rich  most  complete  1  The  answer  will  always  be :  wharever  tbo  r©-  j 
lation  between  them  has  been  most  exclusively  that  of  emplojot  ] 
and  employed.  In  other  words,  where  the  relation  has  been  most  J 
purely  mercenary.  J  do  not  gay  like  that  of  mailer  and  tliivr,  btit  I 
actually  worse."  The  Dr.  in  another  place  says :  "  The  mixture  of  j 
persons  of  different  races'in  the  aame  common  wealth,  unless  one  raoa  I 
has  n  complete  ascendency,  tends  to  confuse  all  the  relations  of  \\6s,  1 
and  all  mcn'a  notions  of  right  and  wrong ;  or  by  compelling  men  to  J 
tolerate  in  so  near  a  relation  as  that  of  fell OW' citizens,  diAertinces  upon  J 
the  main  points  of  human  life,  leads  to  a  general  careleasness  and  I 
skepticism,  and  encourages  the  notion  that  right  and  wrong  have  no-l 
real  existence,  but  are  the  mere  creatures  of  human  opinion."  The  1 
aame  great  authority  tells  us  also,  that  among  the  races  of  men,  some  j 
are  much  more  easily  extinguished  than  others ;  "  being  incapable  of  1 
taking  in  higher  elements,  [by  croBsiug,]  they  dwindle  away  when  I 
brought  into  the  presence  of  a  more  powerful  life,  and  become  at  ] 
last  extinct  altogether."  J 

To  express  the  belief,  with  the  learned  and  scienttlic  Morton  and  I 
Agassie,  that  the  ne^;ro  is  a  different  and  inferior  race  to  the  white,  I 
seems  to  he  thought,  by  some  of  our  learned  divines,  quite  a  ded»>  \ 
ration  of  infidelity.  Some  of  the  most  pious  and  Icnnicd  gentlemen,  I 
lay  and  clericci,  list  we  know,  tbiuk  otherwise;  and  on  the  hi^  I 
Christian  authority  of  the  late  learned  Dr.  Aruuld,  we  feel  that  W«  J 
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may  safely  rely,  without  doing  violence  to  the  piety  of  any  one. 
Dr.  Arnold,  in  his  Miscellanies,  p.  147, 160,  161  says,  that  "he  con- 
ceives it  to  be  a  principle  most  important  to  the  right  understanding 
of  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  the  revelations  made  to  the 
Patriarchs  were  only  partial,  or  limited  to  some  particular  points,  and 
that'their  conduct  must  be  judged  of,  not  according  to  our  knowledge, 
but  to  theirs."  "  It  is  very  true,"  says  he,  "  that  there  are  some 
things  in  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  which  we  cannot  understand, 
and  part  of  it  possibly  may  be  a  sort  of  allegory  or  parable  of 
which  we  have  not  the  key."  Similar  views  have  been  expressed  by 
some  of  the  ablest  clergymen  in  England  and  America,  as  to  astro- 
nomy  and  geology.  With  some,  more  bigoted  than  wise,  in  our 
poor  opinion,  even  the  theory  of  Malthus,  on  population,  has  been 
considered  as  sufficient  evidence  of  the  infidelity  of  that  distinguished 
divine.  But  Dr.  Arnold  comes  in  there  to  his  rescue  also,  for  he 
says,  that  he  thinks  God  intended  man  to  multiply  in  excess  of 
food,  or  with  a  tendency  that  way,  as  a  punishment  for  his  disobe- 
dience, and  as  a  consequence  of  his  expulsion  from  the  garden  of 
Eden  ; — and  that  the  theory  of  Malthus  is  founded  in  Scripture,  in- 
stead of  being,  as  some  suppose,  antichristian.  (Misc.'  160,  161.) 

Having  been  long  acsustomed  to  its  institutions,  the  South  is  satis- 
fied with  them.  It  feels  fully  competent  to  manage  its  own  affairs, 
and  only  seeks  to  maintain  its  constitutional  equality.  Let  the 
North  boast  of  its  excellence  in  the  various  industrial  pursuits ;  we  do 
not  envy  her,  but  rejoice  in  her  success.  We  are  content  with  our 
agricultural  products,  by  which  they  and  the  rest  of  the  world  are 
most  cheaply  provided;  agricultural  products,  too,  upon  which  the  lives 
of  many  of  them  depend.  Let  any  one  visit  the  Narragansett  country  of 
Rhode  Island,  look  into  its  interesting  history,  by  Mr.  Updike,  and 
inquire  into  the  manners,  habits,  and  characters  of  its  ante-revolu- 
tionary, and  of  its  present  people,  and  see  what  a  contrast  he  will 
find  in  favor  of  the  former.  We  have  seen,  known  and  admired 
some  of  the  best  specimens  of  its  present  inhabitants,  and  have  heard 
them  acknowledge  their  general  degeneracy ;  and  though  admitted  by 
all  to  be  now  the  very  best  samples,  yet  it  is  observed  by  one  of 
their  intelligent  old  neighbors  of  this  particular  family,  "  that  al- 
though their  family  had  kept  up  the  standard  as  well  as  any,  yet  that 
they  were  as  far  below  that  of  their  ancestors,  both  in  body  and  mind^ 
as  those  who  had  depreciated  most  were  below  us."  (History  of 
the  Narragansett  Churchy  326.)  The  reason  is  apparent.  It  had 
been  the  most  thorough  slave  country  in  New-England  ;  the  inhabi- 
tants har'  kept  up  the  habits  and  education  of  English  gentlemen  ; 
thev  cultivated  thcnr  lands,  and  made  most  of  the  stone  walls  now 
existing ;  and  these  old  walls  may  be,  now,  distinguished  for  their 
decided  superiority,  in  neatness  and  durability,  over  those  since  made. 
They  lived  in  lai^e  and  commodious  mansions,  many  of  which  re- 
main to  this  day,  with  their  old  aristocratic  air,  quite  superior  to  the 
little  "  slice-of-blocks,"  which  the  manufacturer  now  hurries  up  around 
iStie  factory.  Tliey  wer**,  hospitable  and  fond  of  society,  simple  in 
their  manners,  and  elevated  in  their  sentiments,  surromided  by  slaves, 
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with  abundance  of  horses  and  the  provisionsof  life;  they  were  anoblo  I 
people,  and  well  may  their  sons  love  to  dwell  upon  their  memory,  i 
and  to  snatch  from  the  ruinous  progress  of  time  every  relic  andpio-  ] 
ture  of  these  olden  days,  however  painfti!  it  must  be  to  them  to  con-  I 
fess  their  "  degeneracy  from  the  old  Narragiinsett  race." 

The  revolution,  and  consequent  abolition  of  slavery,  have  rendered     j 
desert  many  swcot  spots  in  that  country,  which  were  once  the  gardens    1 
and  happy  residences  of  the  most  polished  <uid  elegant  people.     Her 
fields  are  no  longer  cultivated.     Her  inhabitants  are  now  crowded 
around  her  heated  factories,  breathing  fetid  air,  instead  of  the  sweet- 
est that  nature  affords.     Her  great  men  are  gone.     Her  gentry  sadly 
diminished.     Lovely  and  interesting  country,  why  could  not  tJieae 
"desultory  men,  ever  pleased  with  change"  and  false  philanthropy,      , 
have  placed  their  hands  elsewhere  than  on  your  happy  lot  1     We     I 
confess,  with  our  good  old  English  Anglo-Saxon  prejudices,  we  think      i 
that  country  good  for  little,  whose  institutjons  destroy  or  banish  its 
country  gentry,  to  make  iilac«  for  the  factoiy  and  its  inmates.     As 
far  as  we  have  seen,  wo  know  no  country  whose  agriculture  is  at  a 
lower  ebb  than  that  of  auch  parts  of  New  England  as  travelers  gene- 
rally see.    We  have  been  told  that  the  system  of  manufactures  would      ' 
greatly  improve  agriculture  and  the  condition  of  the  agriculturist ; 
but  the  pro\-iBions  for  most  of  the  factory  workmen  are  now  import- 
ed from  other  states,  and  the  neighboring  farmer  is  undersold,  whilst 
the  price  of  labor  is  raised  by  the  competition  of  the  factories  and 
fnrmerB,     "  In  a  loci'at  point  of  view,  (says  Mr,  Mackay,)  there  is  this 
difference  in  America,  between  the  North  and  South ;  that  in  tbe  for- 
mer, society,  in  its  narrower  sense,  takes  its  chief  development  in 
towns';  whereas,  in  the  latter,  it  is  more  generally  confined  to  the  ru- 
ral districts.     Tiaa  difference  is  chieRy  attributable  to  the  different 
systems  which  obtain  in  the  distribution  of  property,  and  to  other 
causes,  toeial  aai  political,  which  will  be  presently  adverted  to.    Asa 
general  rule  in  the  North  and  West,  [where  there  is  no  slavery,]  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  country  society,  m  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  thft 
term.    The  laud  is  divided  Into  small  lots,  each  man,  generally  speak- 
ing, occupying  only  as  much  as  be  can  cultivate.    TTie  whole  country 
is  thus  divided  into  farms;  there  are  few  or  no  estates.    The  rural 
population  is,  almost  without  exception,  a  working  population,  with 
little  leisure,  if  they  had  otherwise  the  means,  to  cultivate  the  gmces 
of  life.     As  you  travel  tlirough  the  country,  you  see  multitudes  of 
comfortable  houses  and  good  &rming  establishments,  but  no  man- 
sions.   There  is  not.  In  fact,  such  a  class  in  existence  there,  as  is  here     | 
known  as  the  country  gentry.     A  more  unpromising  set  of  materials 
from  which  to  construct  an  elegant  social  fabric,  can  scarcely  be  con- 
ooived,  than  those  northern  and  western  farmers.     Such  is  the  phase 
which  rural  life  presents  in  the  North  and  West,  with  a  few  alighi     i 
exceptions,"  &c.     Yet  of  the  12,113,000  m  these  free  states,  by  ttia    1 
cAisus  of  1840,  "  we  have  not  the  more  recent  one  by  us,"  not  as  manr    1 
as  two  millions  live  in  cities,  while  of  the  8,633, 400  of  the  slave-hold- 
ing states,  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  live  in 
dties.     We  have  just  given  Mr.  Mackay's  account  of  the  bM*  tit'j 
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sodety  of  this  great  mass  of  10,000,000  of  Northern  and  Western 
rural  population.  As  to  the  South,  he  proceeds :  "  In  the  South,  on  the 
other  hand,  things  assume  a  very  different  aspect  In  the  states  of 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  two  Carolinas,  Georgia  and  Florida,  as, 
indeed,  in  all  the  southern  states,  land  is  possessed,  as  is  with  us,  in  lar- 
ger quantities ;  the  owners,  as  in  England,  generally  living  on  their 
estates.  It  is  thus,  that  although  Baltimore  has  its  social  circle,  the 
diief  society  of  Maryland  is  to  be  found  in  the  country ;  whilst  in  the 
same  way,  the  capital  of  Virginia  affords  but  a  faint  type  of  the 
society  of  the  state.  In  the  rural  life  of  these  two  states,  ahd  in  that 
of  South  Carolina,  [he  might  well  have  added  other  states,  and  par- 
ticularly Geoi^la,  Louisiana,  Florida,  &c,]  are  to  be  found  many  of 
the  habits  and  predilections  of  colonial  times,  and  a  nearer  approach 
to  English  country  life  than  is  discernible  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
republia  "Hie  country  is  divided  into  large  plantations,  containing, 
in  many  instances,  many  thousands  of  acres,  on  which  reside  the 
different  &milies,  in  large  and  commodious  mansions,  surrounded  by 
multitudes  of  slaves,  and  by  all  the  appliances  of  rural  luxury.  It  is 
thus  that,  removed  as  they  are  from  the  necessity  of  labor,  and  being 
interrupted  in  their  retirement  only  by  the  occasional  visits  of  their 
friends  and  neighbors,  the  opportunity  is  afforded  them  of  cultivating 
all  those  social  qtuilities  which  enter  into  our  estimate  of  a  country 
gentry.  In  the  society  of  the  southern  Atlantic  states,  but  particu- 
larly in  that  of  the  three  last  mentioned,  there  is  &  purity  of  tone  and  an 
elevation  of  sentiment,  together  with  an  ease  of  manner  and  a  general 
social  aplomb^  which  are  only  to  be  found  in  a  truly  leisure  class. 
Any  general  picture  of  American  society  would  be  very  incomplete, 
into  which  was  not  prominently  introduced  the  phase  which  it  exhibits 
in  the  rural  life  of  the  South." 

Mr.  Mackay  seems  to  delight  to  dwell  on  the  delightful  society, 
male  and  female,  of  Virginia.  Their  easy  grace,  their  frank  hospi- 
tality,  their  warmth  and  fervor,  proved  very  captivating  to  the  cold 
Englishman.  In  the  warmth  of  the  moment,  he  declares  that  Virginia 
"  is  at  once  the  type  and  the  most  striking  specimen  of  the  social  de- 
velopment peculiar  to  the  slave-holding  states  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board ;  and  it  is  only  illustrative  of  such,  that  I  have  hero  particularly 
alluded  to  the  more  distinctive  features  of  Virginian  society." 

Speaking  of  Charleston,  he  says,  "  They  have  neither  the  pretension 
of  the  Bostonian,  nor  the  frigid  bearing  which  the  Philadelphians  at 
first  assume  about  them,  being  characterized  by  a  frankness  and  urban- 
ity of  manner  which  at  once  prepossesses  the  stranger  in  their  favor, 
whilst  they  put  him  completely  at  his  ease.  This  delightful  phase  of 
CSiarleston  society  is  much  to  be  attributed  to  its  constant  intercourse 
with  the  interior  [the  plantations  in  the  country] ;  South  Carolina, 
in  its  social  characteristics,  bearing  a  close  resemb  ance  to  Maryland 
and  Virginia."  He  also  reminds  the  traveler  that,  "  as  he  proceeds 
south  from  Philadelphia,  he  will  find  the  pwportion  borne  by  the 
negroes  to  the  whole  population  increasing  in  each  successive  town 
which  he  enters.  But  in  no  place  north  of  it  are  they  so  numerous, 
compared  with  the  whites,  as  in  Charleston ;  in  1840,  they  consisted 
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of  little  more  tluui  one  hnlf  its  entire  populalioo."     And  lie  might 
have  euid  the  aame  of  the  interior  or  rural  districts  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Hamiltou,  the  author  of  Cyril  Thornton,  thus  givea  hia  evt-    : 
deitce  :  "  The  poles  are  not  more  djometrically  opposed  tbau  a  nalive    I 
of  the  states  south  of  the  Potomac  and  a  New-Snglunder.     They  diC    i 
fer  in  everything  of  thought,  feeling  and  opinion.     The  latter  is  a    . 
man  of  regular  and  decorous  habits,  ehrewd,  intelligent  and  persever- 
ing ;  phleginutic  in  teinpcrament,  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  gain,  and 
envious  of  those  who  are  more  successful  than  himself.     The  former 
— 1  speak  of  the  opulent  and  educated,  [usually,  here,  those  owning 
the  greater  number  of  slaves,  and  most  in  cotnmunicatjon  with  them,] 
is  distinguished  by  a  kiffh-mlHiiedneu,  gentrmity  and  hospitality,  by    i 
DO  meoos  predicablo  of  his  more  eastern  neighbors."     "  In  point  of 
manner,  the  southern  gentlemen  are  decidedly  superior  to  all  others 
of  the  Union — there  is  more  spirit  and  vhacity  about  them,  and  far 
less  of  that  prudent  caution,  which,  however  advantageous  on  the  Ex- 
change, is,  by  no  moans,  preposaesaiiig  at  lie  dinner-table,  or  in  tha 
drawing-room.     When  at  Washington,  I  was  &  good  deal  thrown  in- 
to the  society  of  memboj's  from  tbo  South,  and  left  it  armed,  hy  their 
kindness,  with  a  multitudo  of  letters,  &o.     Many  of  them  were  mea 
of  much  accomplishment,  and  I  tljink  it  probable,  that  Englishmen 
unconnected  with  business  would  generally  prefer  the  society  uf  gen- 
tlemen of  this  poi-tion  of  the  Union  to  any  other  which  the  country 
affords. " 

Again  :  the  Hon.  Charles  Augustus  Murray,  the  son  of  Lord  Dunr 
more,  and  accustomed  to  the  first  society  in  Europe,  thus  speaks  of 
the  native  female  society  of  New-Orleans,  also  the  pure  utTspriug 
of  a  slave-holding  country.  "  In  manners,  the  Creole  ladies  are  gay, 
lively  and  unalTected,  and  altogether  possess  as  much  personal  attrao- 
tion  as  has  fallen  to  the  lot  even  of  the  fairest  aventge  of  the  fair 
creation."  "  I  must  also  lukuowledge  that  1  had  seen  nothing  so  like 
a  ball  since  I  led  Europe  :  the  caittrt-daHnu  were  well  danced,  and 
there  was  waltzing  witbout  swinging,  and  a  gallopade  without  s 
romp,  [a  pretty  good  test  of  society.]  The  supper  was  exceedingly 
handsome,  and,  in  one  respect,  wine  superior  to  most  of  those  giien 
at  ball  suppers  in  London,  and  not  Wright's  champagne,  usually  given 
on  such  ou'aeions  in  London.  On  the  whole,  he  went  away  much 
pleased  with  the  mirth  and  agreeable  manners  of  Creole  society. 

At  Qiarleston,  he  says,  "  a  gentleman  must  be  difficult  to  pleaM 
if  he  dues  not  fmd  the  Charleston  society  agreeable.  There  Is  some- 
thing warm,  frank  and  courteous  in  the  manner  of  a  real  Carolinian  ; 
he  is  not  studiously,  but  naturally,  polite ;  and  though  his  character 
may  not  be  remarkable  for  that  persevering  industry  and  close  atten- 
tion to  minutite  in  business,  which  are  so  remarkable  in  the  New* 
England  merchant,  ho  is  for  from  dclioieiit  in  sagacity,  courage  or  en- 
terprise. Altogether,  with  duo  allowancu  fur  exceptions,  1  should  say 
that  the  Carolinian  character  is  more  akia  to  that  of  England ;  the 
New- England,  to  that  of  the  lowhnd  Scotch."  And  all  this,  not- 
withsUnding  clie  early  abolition  of  the  law  of  primogeniture,  ths  fre- 
quent division  of*  property  among  alt  the  duldrcn,  and  the  iact  Uitft   ■ 
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they  are  now  educated  at  hom^,  and  no  longer  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge. Mr.  Murray  proceeds  to  say,  that,  "  while  the  society  of 
Boston,  Philadelphia  and  New- York  is  daily  becoming  more  exclu- 
sive and  aristocratic,  that  of  the  Carolinian  capital  is  becoming  more 
republican."  "  The  tone  of  society,  which  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  un- 
der female  control,  struck  me  as  being  very  agreeable :  there  is  no- 
thing in  it  of  that  formality  or  ostentation  which  I  had  been  led  to  ex- 
pect. I  parted  with  much  reluctance  from  some  of  my  partners  in 
this  condemned  dance  ;  [waltz ;]  they  were  pretty,  agreeable  and  intel- 
ligent, and,  in  one  respect,  have  an  advantage  over  most  of  their 
northern  sisters,  (if  the  judge  is  to  be  a  person  accustomed  to  Eng- 
lish society,) — I  mean,  as  regards  voice :  they  have  not  that  particular 
intonation  and  pronunciation  which  I  had  remarked  elsewhere,  and 
which  must  have  struck  every  stranger  who  has  visited  the  other 
Atlantic  cities." 

Such,  we  have  shown  from  the  best  evidence,  has  been  the  charac- 
ter of  southern  slaveholders  previous  to  the  Revolution,  and  down  to 
the  present  day.  Let  the  value  of  institutions  be  judged  by  their 
fruit.  They  have  always  had  English  ideas  of  liberty,  not  French, 
and,  as  Mr.  Burke  has  said,  on  English  principles.  They  never  be- 
lieved that  all  men  were  born  equal.  They  never  favored  "  abstract 
liberty,"  but  have  had  from  the  beginning  their  own  system,  and  if 
you  please,  their  favorite  point,  which,  by  way  of  eminence,  has  be- 
come necessary,  and  therefore  the  "  criterion  of  their  happinessJ*^  If 
they  are  "  loud  for  democracy,"  it  has  been  for  the  democracy  of  the 
white  man,  and  not  the  negro.  When  they  salute  the  negro  as  a  po- 
litical brother,  they  will  treat  him  as  such,  and  not  as  a  dog. 

All  the  greatest  and  freest  people  of  antiquity  were  slaveholders. 
In  Attica,  Laconia,  and  all  the  other  prominent  states  of  Greece, 
the  slave  population  was  much  greater  than  the  free.  The  people, 
literally,  (the  citizens  only,)  were  in  every  instance  a  small  minoritv. 
Speaking  of  the  character  of  the  Ilomaiis,  Lord  Woodhouselie  (Mr. 
Tytler)  says : — "  A  virtuous  but  rigid  severity  of  manners  was  the 
characteristic  of  the  Romans  under  their  kings,  and  during  the  first 
ages  of  the  republic.  The  private  life  of  the  citizens  was  frugal,  tem- 
perate and  laborious,  and  it  reflected  its  influence  on  their  public 
character.  The  children  imbibed  from  their  infancy  the  highest  vene- 
ration for  their  parents,  who,  from  the  extent  of  the  paternal  power 
among  the  Romans,  had  an  unlimited  authority  over  their  wives, 
their  oflTspring,  and  their  slaves.  It  is  far  from  natural  to  the  human 
mind  that  the  possession  of  power  and  authority  should  form  a  tyran- 
nical disposition.  Where  that  authority,  indeed,  has  been  usurped 
by  violence,  its  possessor  may,  perhaps,  be  tempted  to  maintain  it 
by  tyranny ;  but  where  it  is  either  a  right  dictated  by  nature,  or  the 
easy  eflfect  of  circumstances  and  situation,  the  very  consciousness  of 
authority  is  apt  to  inspire  a  beneficence  and  humanity  in  the  manner 
of  exercising  it.  Thus  we  find  the  ancient  Romans,  although  abso- 
lute sovereigns  in  their  families,  with  the^'i/s  vita  et  necis,  the  right  of 
life  and  deatJi  over  their  children  and  their  slaves,  were  yet  excellent 
husbands,  and  kind  and  aflectionate  parents,  humane  and  indulgent 
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mastere.  Nor  was  it  until  luxury  had  corrupted  the  virtunua  sim- 
plioiiy  of  the  ancient  manners,  that  this  patertiul  authority,  degeoe- 
ratilig  into  tyrannical  abuscB,  required  to  be  abridged  in  its  power, 
and  restraisod  in  ita  exerdso  by  the  enactment  of  law.  By  an  appa- 
rent contradiction,  so  long  as  the  paternal  authority  was  absoliita, 
tbe  slaves  and  children  were  happy  ;  when  it  became  wealtcned  and 
abridged,  then  it  was  that  its  terrors  were,  from  the  excessive  cor-  , 
ruption  of  manners,  most  severely  felt.  Even,  however,  under  lh« 
first  emperors,  the  patria  poUttas  remained  in  ita  full  force,  and  th» 
custom  of  the  patrn fomiliaa  sitting  at  meals  with  their  slaves  and 
children,  showed  that  there  still  remained  some  venerable  trace,*  of 
that  ancient  and  virtuous  simplicity." 

At  the  South,  children  aie  never  put  out  to  nurse,  but  are  brought 
up  from  their  birth  under  the  careful  and  jealous  eye  of  the  mother,    \ 
and,  as  with  the  Romans,  no7i  tarn  in  greneh  quam  in  »ermone  malris, 
Southev,  in  one  of  his  letters,  speaks  of  Bbadrach  Weeks,  (a  servant    ' 
boy  ofliis  aunt,  with  whom  he  lived,)  to  whose  companionship  ha 
was   accustomed  when  a   child,  for  want    of  better  ;  and,    many 
years  after,  speaking  of  "  Shad,"   he  assures  his  friend,  as  if  it  wera 
something  extraordinary,  or  not  to  bo  expected,  thai  were   "Shad*    [ 
still  alive,  and  he  should  meet  him,  "  be  it  where  it  might,"  he  would 
return  his  salutation  with  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand.     We  wonder 
if  there  coiild  be  found  a  gentleman  in  the  whole  South,  who  would 
not,  under  similar  cu"cum9tanccs,  which  are'not  uucommon,  shake  tha 
black  and  dirty  paw  of  Cuffee  or  Sambo  1 

A  great  source,  we  are  sorry  to  say  it,  of  popular  prejudice  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere  against  the  slave-holding  states,  has  arisen  from 
a  Yankee  love  of  misrepresenting  and  blackening  everything  at  tha 
South.  Some  of  our  readers.may  remember  the  account  given  by 
Mr.  Lyell,  in  his  second  visit  to  the  United  States,  of  the  "  abolition- 
ist wrecker,"  in  the  raOway  cars  between  Chebaw  and  Montgomeiy. 
"  At  one  of  the  stations  we  saw  a  runaway  slave,  who  had  been  cau^it 
and  handcuffed  ;  the  firsti  had  fallen  in  with  in  irons  in  the  couree  of 
the  present  journey,  On  seeing  him,  a  New-Englander,  who  had 
been  with  ua  in  the  stage  before  we  reached  Cbchaw,  began  to  hold 
forth  on  the  miserable  condition  of  the  negroes  in  Alabama,  LouisianA, 
Mississippi,  and  some  other  states,  which  I  had  not  yet  visited.  For 
a  time  I  took  for  granted  all  he  said  of  the  sufferings  of  the  colored 
race  in  those  regions,  the  cruelty  of  the  overseers,  their  opposition  to 
the  improvement  a:id  education  of  the  blacks,  and  eirpeeiallt/  to  Ihtir 
conversion  to  Ckristianily.  I  began  to  shudder  at  what  I  was  doomed 
to  witness  in  the  course  of  my  further  joumcjings  in  the  South  and 
West,  He  was  very  intelligent,  aod  so  well  informed  on  politics 
and  political  economy,  that,  at  first,  I  thought  myself  fortunate  in 
meeting  with  a  man  so  competent  to  give  me  an  unprejudiced  opiidoa 
on  malters  of  which  he  had  been  an  eye-witness.  At  length,  however, 
suspecting  a  disposition  to  exaggerate,  and  a  party.fceliiig  on  the  «ub- 
ject,  I  gradually  led  him  to  speak  of  districts  with  which  I  was  already 
familiar,  especially  South  <  krolina  and  Georgia.  1  immediately  disoo> 
vored  that  there  also  ha  had  everywhere  seen  the  same  fagrrors  aod 
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misery.  He  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  the  piny  woods  all  around  us 
were  full  of  hundreds  of  runaways,  who  subsisted  on  venison  and  wild 
hogs ;  assured  me  that  I  had  been  deceived  if  I  imagined  that  the 
colored  men  in  the  upper  country,  where  they  have  mingled  more 
with  the  whites,  were  more  progressive  ;  nor  was  it  true  that  the  Bap- 
tists and  Methodists  had  been  successful  fn  making  proselytes.  Few 
planters,  he  affirmed,  had  any  liking  for  the  negroes ;  and,  lastly,  that 
a  war  with  England  about  Oregon,  unprincipled  as  would  be  the 
measure  on  the  part  of  the  democratic  faction,  would  liave,  at  least, 
its  bright  side,  for  it  might  put  an  end  to  slavery.  •  How  in  the 
world,' asked  I,  *  could  it  effect  this  object?'  *  England,'  he  repMed, 
'  would  declare  all  the  slaves  in  the  South  free,  and  thus  cripple  her 
enemy  by  promoting  a  servile  war.'  The  negroes  would  rise,  and, 
although^  no  doubt,  there  would  be  a  great  loss  of  life  and  property, 
the  South  would,  nevertheless,  be  a  gainer,  by  ridding  herself  of  this 
most  vicious  and  impoverishing  institution.  This  man  had  talked  to 
me  so  rationally  on  a  variety  of  topics  so  long  as  he  was  restrained 
by  the  company  of  southern  fellow-passengers  from  entering  on  the 
exciting  question  of  slavery,  that  I  now  became  extremely  curious  to 
know  what  business  had  brought  him  to  the  South,  and  made  him  a 
traveler  there  for  several  years.  I  was  told  by  the  conductor  that 
he  was  *  a  wrecker ;'  and  I  learned  in  explanation  of  the  term,  that 
he  was  a  commercial  agent,  and  partner  of  a  northern  house  which 
hadffreat  connexions  in  the  South." 

We  have  said  before,  that  even  Mr.  Mackay  is  mistaken  if  he  sup- 
poses that  on  this  subject  he  can  raise  himself  above  this  "  overriding 
European  prejudice,"  or  avoid  "  stumbling  over  difficulties"  created 
by  his  own  imagination.  We  have  shown,  on  the  most  respectable 
British  authority,  that  in  the  rural  society  in  the  oldest  and  greatest 
southern  slave-holding  states,  thereis  "  a  purity  ofUme*'^  apd  "  an  ele- 
vation of  sentiment,^^  "  ahigh-mindedness,  generosity  and  hospitality," 
rarely  to  be  found  at  the  North ;  and  that  "  in  point  of  manner,  the 
southern  gentlemen  were  decidedly  superior  to  all  others  of^  the 
Union,"  and  that  "  Englishmen,  unconnected  with  business,  would 
generally  prefer  the  society  of  gentlemen  of  this  portion  of  the  Union 
to  any  other  which  the  country  affords."  Again,  the  ladies  are  found 
quite  as  virtuous,  gay,  lively,  unaffected,  graceful,  and  possessing  as 
much  personal  attraction  as  has  fallen  to  the  lot  even  of  the  fairest 
average  of  fair  creation.  Moreover,  these  degenerate,  slave-holding 
gentlemen  of  the  South,  are,  "  in  character,  more  akin  to  that  of  Eng- 
land," than  those  of  New  England  or  of  the  North  generally.  Then, 
really,  in  the  eyes  of  an  Englishman,  they  have,  in  truth,  degenerated 
less  than  any  others  in  America ;  for  what  higher  criterion  of  perfec- 
tion can  we  have  of  mankind  than  an  English  gentleman !  Why, 
and  how  is  this  ?  Without  seeming  to  see  where  it  leads,  Mr.  Mackay 
has  given  the  true  cause.  "  This  difference  is  chiefly  attributable  to 
the  different  systems  which  obtain  in  the  distribution  of  property ,  and 
to  other  causes,  social  and  poUticaV*  At  the  South,  "  the  country  is 
divided  into  large  plantations,  on  which  reside  the  different  families, 
in  large  and  commodious  mansions,  surrounded  by  slaves^  and  by  all 
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the  ajiplianccs  of  rural  luxuries.  It  is  thus  the  opportunity  is  nflbrded 
them  of  cultivating  all  ihoae  social  qualities  which  enter  into  our  eati-  ( 
mate  of  a  country  gentry."  It  is  a  mistuke,  in  the  author,  to  suppoM 
that  there  hsH  "  ohtained  any  difference  in  the  distribution  of  property  | 
between  the  North  aod  South."  lu  both,  the  law  makes  a  generiQ 
distribution  among uU  tiie  children.  We  never  knew  a  will  U)  leava 
the  testator's  estate  to  one  child  to  the  exelusion  oC  others, 

To  this  "  peculiar  institution,  then,"  (slavery,J  ia  all  this  due ;  though    . 
it  may  not  consist  exactly  wltli  that  "  abstract  liberty,"  which,  as  Mr.   i 
Burke  fays,  ia  nowhere  to  be  found.     Ttie  South  may  he  exeiiaed  if  it 
doiM  not  take  every  ass's  advice,  to  avoid,  if  not  that  "  favorite  point," 
at  least,  that  mceatay  one,  which,  by  way  of  "  eininence,"  has  thus 
been  acknowledged,  by  their  enemies,  to  bo  "the  criterion,"  not   ■ 
"  only  of  their  happiness,"  but  of  their  moral  and  mcial  superiority. 
We  have  long  been  taught  by  British  literature  to  be  proud  of  our 
Saxon  anceatwrs,  and  we  shall  scarcely  now  be  made  ashamed  of  an 
institution  under  which  they  became  so  distinguished  for  the  love  of  ! 
liberty. 

This,  then,  is  the  evil,  the  crime,  the  tumor  of  Mr.  Mackay,  which 
causes  ao  much  shame  to  our  social  and  political  system  !     All  th4 
good  ia  to  be  counterbalanced  by  Mr.  Mackay'a  seeing  "an aged    ' 
negro — his  hair partialli/  whitened  with  years — waitingon  theSeuatfl  I 
of  the  United  States !     He,  with  other  negroea,  daily  swept  the  chanw    • 
ber — the  black  man  cleaning  what  the  white  man  defiles.     Who  will    I 
erase  the  moral  stain  that  casts  such  a  shadow  over  the  republic  t" 
Was  ever  such  balderdash  uttered  before  f    "  Near  him  was  the  door  | 
leading  into  tha  gallery.     It  was  slightly  ajar.    The  ceiling  of  tbft  \ 
chamber  was  visible  to  him,  and  the  voice  of  the  speakers  cameoudl^  i 
biy  from  within.  Somo  one  was  then  addressing  the  house.  I  listened 
and  recognised  the  tones  of  one  of- the  representatives  of  Virginia,  the 
great  breeder  of  slaves,  [the  mother  of  that  rural  population  so  much   I 
nearer  in  approach  to  his  English  gentry,  than  is  discemiblo  in  aar   i 
other  portion  of  the  republic  j  apliaiie  of  society  they  all  so  mudt   | 
admire ;  so  pure  in  its  tone,  and  elevated  in  its  sentiments,  and  sonal    i 
aplomb.^  dogmatizing  upon  abstract  rights  and  constitutional  pri- 
vileges.    What  a  commentary  was  that  poor  wretch  upon  his  Ian- 
suage  I     To  think  that  such  words  slioidd  fall  upon  sueli  ears;  the 
freeman  speaking,  the  slave  listening,  and  all  within  the  very  sanotuarf   . 
of  the  Constitution !" 

Did  Mr.  Mackay  never  behold  an  Bge4  negro,  his  hair  partiallj 
whitened  with  years,  in  the  drizzling  rain  the  livelong  day,  sweep* 
ing  the  mud  from  the  crossing  places  in  an  English  city,  to  let  geit   i 
tlemtn.  like  Mr.  Mackay,  pass,  without  soiling  their  patent  leather} 
while  these  humane  gentlemen  seldom  drop  one  penny  in   "  his 
crooked  lingers,"  to  quench  the  thirst  or  stay  the  hunger  of  the  poor 
negro,  ^much  more  an  object  of  pity  than  he,  who  has  the  enviabl*    ' 
birth  ot  sweeping  the  Senate  chamber)  ?     He  writer  of  this  article,    I 
on  the  cuntrary,  a  slaveholder  from  birth,  yea,  for  generations,  never 
passed  one  but  he  felt  for  him  aa  a  distressed  felli>w-countrjman  &r 
ttota  home  and  iriends,  whose  demaoda  lor  chailty  were  mora  <A^  ■ 
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gatorj  on  him  than  those  of  the  white  man.    Did  Mr.  Mackay  never 
read  the  "  Knife  Grinder  ?" 

The  English  boast  of  their  act  of  emancipation.  The  West  Indies 
had  friends  so  long  as  they  had  creditors  in  England.  The  act  was, 
in  fact,  only  a  liquidation,  at  one  third  of  the  price  of  the  property, 
of  the  debt  due  by  them  to  their  British  creditors.  Their  friends 
were  thus  bought  up.  To  the  poor  of  England,  ^ugar  was  made 
scarce,  taxes  increased,  and  idleness  made  plenty  in  those  islands. 
The  twenty  millions  did  not  go  as  it  was  pretended  it  would  do,  to 
pay  the  wages  of  the  freed  negro ;  nor  did  its  disbursement  disturb 
the  exchanges  of  London,  for  it  remained  there,  and  Jamaica  and 
her  sister  islands  have  been  lefl  to  struggle  in  the  wreck,  made  so 
kindly  for  them  by  their  national  government.  Yet  we  are  even 
now  told  by  Mr.  Mackay,  "  to  how  great  an  extent  the  tide  is  now, 
unfortunately,  turning  in  Europe,  if  not  in  favor  of  slavery,  at  least 
of  something  very  much  approximating  to  it ;  whilst  the  public  mind 
|s  becoming  imbued  with  the  notion  that,  in  the  course  which  was  pur- 
sued in  regard  to  the  West  Indies,  if  we  have  not  gone  too  far,  we 
acted,  at  least,  with  rashness  and  precipitation.'' 

We  have  given  the  character  of  the  southern  planters,  as  estimated 
by  Mr.  Mackay  and  others  of  his  countrymen,  not  as  they  first  con- 
ceived or  were  told  when  they  first  reached  the  North,  but  after 
being  in  society  with  them  at  home.     Now,  let  us  look  over  their 
travels,  and  notice  the  little  inconsistent  prejudices  which  they  ex- 
hibit here  and  there  before  they  have  made  this  personal  acquaint- 
ance, but  are  only  receiving  their  impressions  from  our  brethren  at 
the  North.     Arrived  at  Washington,  "  what  a  motly  heterogeneous 
assembly !      Within  a  narrow  compass  you  have  the  semi-savage 
*  Far  Westerner,'  the  burly  backwood's-man,  the  enterprising  New- 
Englander,  the  genuine  Sam  Slick,  the  polished  Bostonian,  the  ad- 
venturous New-Yorker,  the  staid  and  prim  Philadelphian,  the  princely 
merchant  from  the  seaboard,  the  wealthy  manufacturer,  the  ener- 
getic farmer,  and  the  languid  but  uncertain  planter,^^      In  the  li- 
brary  he  finds  "  the  ex(|uisitely  formed  and  vivacious  Creole,  the 
languid  but  interesting  daughters  of  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  and 
the  high'fqtirited  Virginia  belle,  gushing  with  life,  and  light  of  heart ; 
the    elegant   and    springy   fonms   of   Maryland    and   Philadelphia 
maidens,  and  the  clear  and  high-complexioned  beauties  of  New- Eng- 
land."     And  again,  in  the'  Ilouse  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Mackay 
gives  a  sketch,    characteristic   of  North,   South,   East  and  West. 
"  What  pages  of  history  of  the  Union  may  be  read  in  the  varied 
physiognomy  of  the  Ilouse !     Close  beside  you  is  the  languid  Caro- 
linian^ arcustotned  to  have  everything  done  for  him,  at  his  nod.^^     And 
yet,  "  in  character,  so  much  akin  to  that  of  England  !"     According 
to  the  notion  of  most  Cockneys,  Carolina  and  Georgia  are  the  only 
slave  states,  and  Georgia  and  Mobile  the  only  producers  of  short 
staple  cotton :  hence  this  peculiar  languor,  and  authority  of  the  nod, 
which,  of  course,  can  exist  in  no  other  slave  state.     Not  three  years 
since,  a  maker  of  gins,  in  Massachusetts,  asked  us  if  they  made 
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cotton    in  South  Corolina  ?      How  oomes  it  that   the  belles    of  J 
Virginia  and  Louiaiana  are  not  Iniiguid? 
Butthpsesamelanguid  ladiesMr. Murray  found.at home,  "gay, lively, 
and"  unafTected,  and  possessed  of  as  much  personal  attraction  as  hat 
fallen  to  the  Giirest  of  creation."    Mr.  ^lackay  must  excuse  ua,  if^  od  j 
this  subject,  we  prefer  the  judgment  of  one  of  Queen  Victoria's  court,  J 
quite  above  that  of  a  squire  of  any  degree.     Those  who  knew  the    i 
members  of  Congress,  from  the  Carolinas,  in  1846-7,  will  smile  at  I 
the  idea  of  their  peculiar  languor.     In  the  Senate,  he  himself  "fore- 
most, for  his  pre-eminence  in-talents,  purity  of  inteiiiions  and  lustre  \ 
of  social    qualities,"  places   Mr.   Calhoun,  from   languid    CaroUiuk 
Could  he  have  meant  suofa  men  as  Messrs.  McDuHie,  Badger,  and  j 
Khett  1      Mr.  Mackay,  perhaps,  can  reconcile  these  discrepanciea. 
We  think,  however,  that  they  show  some  inkling  of  old  prejudices 
which  still  over-ride  his  judgment — similar  climate  and  similar  in- 
stitutrons  produce  simllarcharacters.  The  same  watting  upon,  the  same 
obedience  to  the  nod,  and  the  same  climate,  can  scarcely  produce 
"  high  spirit"  in  the  Virginian,  "  vivacity"  in  the  Creole  of  Louisiaiu,    I 
and  liuiguor  in  the  Carolinian  and  Georgian.  What  elevates  and  gi 


tone  to  the  gentli 


scarcely  make  him  languid.     So  much  for  J 


the  judgment  of  an  impartial  intcDigcnt  European  upon  the  character  J 
of  our  people  and  institutions !     It  does  not  move  us  one  jot  to  abaa-  I 
don  them.     Prejudice,  everywhere,  must  cause  contradictions  and  ( 
inconsistencies.  We  have  no  objection  that  the  Englishman,  or  Nortlk 
emman  should  prefer  his  own  institutions.     We  are  content  with 
our  own,  and  do  not  feel  that  we  need  their  aid  to  amend  them.     "  , 
can  assert,"  says  Mr,  W.  Thompson,  a  Scotch  weaver,  who  traveled  it    ^ 
1841-4^  in  the  southern  states,  (dted  by  Mr.  Lyell,)  and  who  lived 
and  worked  with  persons  of  that  class,  where  he  was  likely  to  aee 
most, — "  I  can  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction  from  any  man, 
who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  subject,  that  I  have  never  wiUieased 
om-fftk  of  the  real  suffering  that  1  have  seen  in  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  members  of  the  same  family 
of  negroes  are  not  so  much  scattered  as  are  those  of  working  max  a   i 
Scotland,  whose  necessities  compel  them  to  separate  at  an  early  age, 
when  the  American  slave  is  running  about  gathering  health  ud 
strength." 

"  Certainly,"  says  Carlisle, "  emancipation  proceeds  with  rapid  stride^    ! 
and  might  give  rise  to  reflection  in  men  of  a  serious  turn.     VVast  In^ 
dum  blacks  are  emancipalcd,  and  refuse  U>  work.     Irish  whites  have    ' 
long  been  emancipatetl,  and  nobody  asks  them  to  work,  finding  ti 
potatoes.     In  the  progress  of  emancipation,  are  we  to  look  for  a  lime    1 
when  the  horses  are  to  be  emwcipated  V  "  Cut,"  says  he,  "  every  hiK  .1 
man  relation  which  has  any  whor*  grown  uneasy,  slieer  asuudor ;  re-    , 
duce  whatsoever  was  compulsory  to  voluntary  ;  whatsoever  was  per-    , 
monent  among  us  to  the   condition    of  nomadic  ;  In  other  words,, 
loosen,  by  as^uous  wedges,  in  every  jouit,  the  whole  fahrio  of  w-  - 
cial  existence,   stone   from  stone,    till  at  last,  alt  now  being  loose 
enough,  it  can,  as  we  already  see  in  most  countries,  be  OVAraet  j 
sudden  outbursta  of  revolutionary  rage  ;  and  lying  as  n 
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taina  of  anarchio  niblii^,  solicit  you  to  sing  Fratcmity,  i^c.  over  it, 
and  U)  rejoice  in  ihe  new  remarka-ble  era  of  human  progress  we  have 
arrived  at."  "  My  friendB,  1  grieve  to  remind  you,  but  it  is  eternally 
the  loct:  Whom  Heaven  his  toade  a  slave,  no  parliament  of  men, 
nor  power  that  exists  on  earth,  can  render  him  free.  No  ;  he  iachainr 
ed  by  fetters  which  parliaments,  with  their  millions,  cannot  reaeh. 
You  can  label  him  (the  African)  free;  yes,  and  it  ia  but  iabelling 
him  a  solecism — bidding  him  be  the  parent  of  solceisma  wheresoever 
he  goes,"  "  Benevolent  phi  Ian  de  rings  !"  "  Seeds  of  that  portentous 
disease  now    envenoming  proletarian  life  !"     "  Socialism  and  i'ou- 
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Ik  not  a  few  respects  no  kind  of  writing  is  comparable  in  value  to 
biography.  We  have  in  it  the  history  of  a  life,  not  in  detached  por- 
tions,— not  merely  a  high-colored  sketch  of  its  most  striking  incideota, 
but  its  history  from  its  beginning  to  its  close.  The  pifture,  when  cor- 
rectly painted,  is  not  all  light,  nor  yet  all  shade,  but  a  constant  inter- 
change of  each.  Man's  history  is  shown  to  us  as  it  occurred,  event 
by  event,  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave.  The  character  porr.myed  funoa 
a  complete  whole  ;  its  virtuous  traits,  and  its  unlovely,  alike  depicted. 
So  written,  biography  is  a  guide,  of  the  highest  value  to  him  who 
seeks  l<i  shun  the  quicksands  and  dangers  of  life,  and  to  fulfil  in  his 
own  sphere  the  conditions  of  his  existence.  It  is  a  dissuasive  from 
ignoble  deeds,  and  an  incentive  to  every  worthy  and  honorable  action. 
Man  is  a  creature  of  imitation.  Holdup  to  him,  then,  a  model,  and 
the  tendency  of  his  mind  will  be  to  conform  to  it,  as  its  nntum!  pro- 
totype. He  sees  how  existence  has  been  ennobled,  and  a  deserved 
feme  acquired  by  the  praiseworthy  conduct  of  one  who  has  died  and 
left  behind  him  aglorioUB  remembrance.  He  proposes  him  as  the 
pattern  of  his  own  character;  he  would  emulate  his  deeds,  and  at^ 
tain  a  niche  in  that  temple  where  his  image  has  been  placed.  To  fight 
the  battle  of  life  victoriously,  one  can  get  no  belter  aid  than  the  in- 
struction drawn  from  the  history  of  those  who  have  already  fought 
it.  The  mistakes  which  they  made,  are  recorded  aa  warnings  to  com- 
batants who  shall  come  alter  ;  and  the  exhibition  of  their  bravery, 
their  patience,  their  fortitude,  their  vriadom,  will  incite  to  like 
efforts,  and  prepare  the  way  fur  a  final  and  complete  victory. 

But  biography  may  have  an  injurious  influence,  and  i-eriiiinly  will 
have,  if  its  subjects  be  ill  selected.  And  so  it  is,  not  unf'requenlly ; 
and  the  minds  of  our  youth,  on  reading,  are  perverted  from  recti- 
tude of  thought,   and  are  yet  worse,  sometimes  tainted  even  to  oor- 
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ruption.  But  we  are  huppy  to  see  the  taste  for  the  more  worthy  lite^J 
rature  is  becoming  more  widely  disseminated  unioTig  the  reading] 
oommunity.  The  lives  of  the  illustrious  of  this,  our  own  cotintr^jS 
are  being  written  with  ability,  and  received  with  general  favoiq| 
America  has  produced  manv  nit;n,  whom  to  imitate  successfully^ 
would  lead  inevitably  to  an  honorable  lame.  The  biography  of  onjfl 
Such  we  have  lately  read  with  feolings  oa  unexpected  as  they  wer^l 
pleasurable.  It  is  that  of  Williain  Wirt,  onoe  attorney-general  atj 
the  United  States.  ^ 

'William  Wirt  was  of  German  extraction,  his  &ther  being  a  Swtatn 
and  his  mother  a  German.  He  was  bom  on  the  8lh  of  November,'*! 
'  1773,  in  Biadensburg,  Maryland.  Ills  father  dying  in  1774,  nnd4 
his  mother  in  1779,  Wirt  was  left  an  orphan  in  early  childhood,  wltl)  V 
but  iusuRieiunt  means  towards  his  support  and  education.  A.asisted^^ 
however,  by  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Games,  of  the  Maryland  bar,  who^ 
afterwards  married  the  sister  of  his  proteg^,  the  youth  was  enabled^ 
to  reocive  such  instruction  as  was  tlien  imparted  in  the  private  elas9i-'4 
oal  schools  of  the  country :  First,  in  Georgetown,  then  nt  Mr.  Dent'fV 
in  Charles  County,  and  finally  at  the  Hev,  Mr.  Hunt's,  in  Montgo^l 
mory  County.  In  this  last  institution  he  remained  until  its  dissolUi,' 1 
tion,  in  1787.  It  was  here  he  received  the  most  useful  part  of  his^ 
education,  and  formed  that  tuste  and  those  literary  habits  which  I 
moulded  his  subsequent  life.  ^J 

Wirt  was  now  fitteen  years  old,  and  his  small  patrimony  being  ex-  I 
hausted,  he  had  to  decide  at  once  upon  some  means  of  support.  Al?*! 
this  juncture,  he  was  offered  a  private  tutorship  in  the  family  of  Mr^'^ 
Benjamin  Edwards,  an  offer  which  he  gladly  and  wisely  accepted,  4 
He  Riled  the  ofiice  two  years,  much  to  hia  own  benefit ;  for  he  ha^ll 
an  opportunity  of  still  pursuing,  under  many  advantages,  those  et(t*l 
dies  for  which  he  had  already  acquired  that  fondness,  which  he  exhi-  m 
bited  throughout  his  life.  In  1790  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  V 
under  the  son  of  his  former  instructor.  Removing,  a  year  after*  j 
wards,  to  Culpepper  county,  in  Virginia,  he  was  admitted  in  1792  t<^ '9 
the  practice  of  law  in  that  state,  entering  thus  early  in  life  upon  hifl  f| 
career  of  usefulness  and  tiime.  At  this  time,  the  library  of  the  fu*  1 
ture  Attorney-General  consisted,  as  he  afterwards  related,  of  Biach-  I 
itone'f  Commentariei,  two  volumes  ot Don  (Quixote,  and  one  of  TVii-  j 
lam  Shandy.  But  he  had  already  read  much,  and  his  mind  was  1 
disciplined  by  study.  .  j 

Mr.  Wirt  soon  acquired  reputation  as  a  lawyer  and  n  scholar.  Hia  i 
practice  extended  into  Albemarle  County,  where  especially  he  form-*  I 
ed  the  friendships  of  his  future  life.  Here,  in  1795,  he  was  married  I 
to  Miss  Mildred  Gilmer.  On  her  death,  five  years  after,  he  removed  I 
to  Richmond,  where  he  was  aoon  elected  clerk  of  the  House  of  Da-  J 
legates.  Early  in  1803  the  Legislature  appointed  him  chancellor ;  ■ 
and  in  the  same  year,'  he  chose  for  his  second  wife,  Miss  Elizabeth  M 
Gamble,  of  Richmond,  a  woman  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  afieo-  I 
tionate  regard  which  ho  exhibited  townnls  her  to  the  last  moment  of  ^ 
his  life,  8<ime  of  the  letters  of  Mr.  Wirt,  which  the  author  of  bis  J 
memoirs  has  published,  and  which  form  by  no  means  the  least  intfr  "^ 
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resting  portion  of  his  book,  are  addressed  to  his  wife.  They  breathe 
a  spirit  of  tender  devotion  which  could  have  been  excited  only  by 
yirtues  of  the  rarest  and  purest  character.  In  1803,  Mr.  Wirt  re- 
signed his  chancellorship,  and  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Norfolk, 
to  which  place  he  removed  in  1 804. 

Meanwhile,  fin  1803,)  our  lawyer  had  made  his  first  appearance  as 
an  author,  by  tne  publication  of  the  "  British  Spy."  These  letters, 
written  as  pastime,  and  published  originally  in  a  newspaper,  were 
received  with  almost  unanimous  approbation,  and  at  once  gained  for 
their  author  the  reputation  of  an  elegant  and  classic  writer.  They 
are  written  in  an  easy  and  off-hand,  but  graceful  and  attractive  style ; 
and  are,  altogether,  such  productions  as  would  be  likely  to  strike  the 
&ncy  of  the  popular  mind.  At  the  present  day,  they  would,  no 
doubt,  be  received  with  distinguished  favor,  as  brilliant  compositions, 
written  somewhat  after  the  Addisonian  model,  abounding  in  choice 
imagery,  and  airy  and  superficial,  though  striking  descriptions,  but 
possessing  not  those  higher  characteristics  which  belong  to  a  work  that 
will  fill  a  place  in  the  cabinet  of  our  permanent  literature.  The 
writer,  himself,  was  conscious  of  whatever  defects  the  letters  have 
as  artistic  productions,  and  was  more  severe  in  his  comments  on 
them  in  private  letters,  than  a  tritic  of  the  present  day  would  ap- 
prove, or  the  nature  and  number  of  the  faults  seem,  in  justice,  to 
warrant. 

In  July,  1806,  Wirt  remchred  from  Norfolk  to  Richmond,  and 
was  retained,  the  following  year,  by  the  government,  as  counsel 
against  Aaron  Burr.  In  his  speech,  made  during  that  trial,  occurs 
the  familiar  passage,  beginning  :  *'  Who  is  Blennerhassett  f  which 
has  since  furnished  staple  for  many  a  school-boy  oration.  His  fame 
continued  to  increase.  In  1808  ho  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia legislature,  much  in  opposition  to  his  previously  declared  de- 
sire. He  served  but  a  short  time.  Mr.  Wirt's  aspirations  were  not 
for  political  honors.  These  he  estimated  at  their  true  value,  and 
was  ever  averse  from  filling  any  public  station  in  the  gift  of  the  peo- 
ple, unless  the  good  of  his  country  clearly  required  his  services.  In- 
deed, even  the  law  would  not,  had  he  been  able  to  control  the  matter, 
have  been  his  chosen  profession  ;  he  preferred,  and  was,  upon  the 
whole,  better  qualified  by  his  habits  of  study  and  his  tastes,  both  na- 
tive and  acquired,  to  follow  a  vocation  more  purely  literary.  He 
hesitated,  moreover,  about  the  propriety  of  being  a  candidate  for  the 
legislature,  because  he  honestly  doubted  whether  his  qualifications 
were  such,  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  opposing  candidate,  as 
fitted  hin\  for  the  better  performance  of  the  duties  of  a  legislator. 
What  a  commentary  on  the  course  generally  pursued  by  the  politi- 
cians of  the  present  day  !  Commenting  on  this  hesitation  of  Mr. 
Wirt,  as  expressed  by  him  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  Mr.  Kennedy 
piquantly  remarks :  ^ 

"  At  this  day,  when  the  most  profound  problems  of  political  eco- 
nomy and  jurisprudence,  and  all  the  mysteries  of  wbe  legislation, 
and  all  the  science  necessary  for  skillful  diplomacy,  are  supposed  to 
oome  by  nature,  or  to  derive  their  highest  finish  and  perfection  from 
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discipline  of  the  stump,  and  to  find  in  every  forum 
ea  at  a  coui.try  i^ross-road,  or  porch  of  a  village  tavern,  an  acadi 
competent  to  lumish  full-blown  and  accomplished  statesmen, 
be  well  to  recur  to  the  example  uf  that  earlier  epoch  of  ourrepul 
when  a  man  so  gifted  as  William  Wirt,  so  laboriously  trained, 
80  successfully  tried,  could  »peak  In  such  terms  of  distrust  as  I 
fitness  for  a  seat  in  the  stale  legislature.  Forty  years  ago,  evidt 
ly,  the  men  of  America  were  not  bo  confident,  m  regard  to  their 
merits,  as  they  have  grown  of  late.  TTie  march  of  mteliet>t,  w 
we  now  call  '  progress,'  hiis  di)ne  wonders  in  the  supply  of 
finished  material  of  statesmanship." 

Mr.  Wirt  continued  lo  reside  al  Norfolk  until  1817,  practicing 
the  state  courts,  and  occatiiunally  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unit 
States,  gaining  yearly  increase  ofj^putatiuuasa  jurist  and  an 
Appointed,  in  1817,  on  President  Monrooa  nomination,  Attoi 
General  of  the  United   States,  he  removed  to  Washington. 
Monroe  had  been  his  early  friend  and  patron ;  he  could  not, 
fore,  if  he  desired,  have  readily  refused  the  office.     Nor  did  be 
so  lo  do ;  fur  the  duties  uf  the  station  were  professional  as  well 
political  ;  and  he  hftd,  besides,  increased  facilities  at  Washiugton 
augmenting  his  practice  in  the  Supceme  Court.  Jle  held  this  res| 
aiblu  post  until  the  inauguration  of  Jackson  as  President,  in 
having,  during  tliat  time,  attained  a  fame  for  juristic  lore  and 
reaching  sagacity,  for  honesty  of  purpose  and  unswerving  fidelity 
the  highest  interests  of  his  country,  for  integrity  and  manliness  of 
character,  not  second,  if  it  is  not  superior,  to  the  reputation  of  any 
Other  Attorney-General  since  appointed.     Soon  after  the  inaugura- 
tion of  General  Jackson,  Mr.  Wirt  removed  to  Baltimore,  where 
he  resided  until  Ills  death.     This  latter  mtmrnful  occurrence  took 
plac«  while  he  was  in  Washington,  attending  a  term  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  on  the  18tb  uf  February,  1S34.     Siuce  his  removal,  he  had 
attended  to  the  calls  of  his  profession,  only  one  political 
turbJng  the  even  tenor  of  his  life.    This  was  his  uominatio 
by 'the  Anti-Miwonio  Convention,  as  a  candidate  for  the  President 
which  resulted  in  his  defeat  in  the  election  of  1832.     That  he  shoi 
have  given  his  consent  to  be  u  candidate,  seems  surprising, 
rcmumber  his  distaste  of  political  life.    Nor  wan  it  without  hesitation 
that  he  acceded  to  the  nomination.    He  evidently  expectt^d,  that  hav- 
ing become  the  candidate  of  the  Anti-lttasonio,  he  would  also  b$ 
idbosen  as  the  candidate  of  the  National  llepnblican  party,  and  th 
,(V0  united,  would  probably  secure  his  election  ;  whereas  Mr.  C| 
tiie  favorite  of  the  Hcpublicans,  and  the  choice,  also,  of  Mr.  Wi 
'.being  opposed,  as  he  certainly  would  be,  by  the  Anti- Masons,  v 
b&llibly  be  defeated.     Not  being  nominated  by  the  Repnbli 
Wirl  deaired  to  retire  from  the  6eld  ;  butthe  Anti-Masons  being 
willing  he   should  do   so,  he    remained  a   candidate,  end  wa 
feated.     He  had  not,  and  could  not  have  the  least  sympathy 
Jackson's  administration,    hi  order  ihat  it  should  give  plac-e  to  one 
following  a  different  policy,  he  clearly  saw  that  it  was  necessary  that 
there  should  be  union  among  the  opposition.     He  thought  this  union 
might  be  centered  in  hiniaeif,  as  the  opposing  candidaU 
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other  in  whom  it  probably  would,  and,  therefore,  he  consented  to  be- 
come a  candidate.  Such  is,  substantially,  the  account  of  his  short 
and  seemingly  inconsistent  entrance  into  public  life,  as  given  in  his 
private  letters. 

Mr.  Wirt  was  of  a  tall,  commanding  appearaqce,  and  easy  car- 
riage. His  features  were  classic,  resembling  in  no  little  degree  those 
of  the  Grerman  poet  Goethe.  His  voice  was  sweet  and  melodious ;  his 
laugh  gay,  but  not  boisterous ;  his  conversation  highly  attractive ; 
and  his  manners  gentle,  unstudied,  courteous  and  winning.  Fond  of 
society,  he  at  one  time,  during  youth,  was  endangered  by  love  of  so- 
cial gayety  •  He  was  a  lover  of  music  and  of  poetry ;  at  the  latter  he 
even  made  some  playful  attempts  himself  In  speaking,  his  gestures 
were  graceful ;  his  oratory  smooth,  polished,  chaste  and  elegant — it 
won  by  charming ;  Patrick  Henry 'q  by  storming  the  hearts  of  the  au- 
dience. He  was  not  acquainted  with  Greek,  but  in  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  he  was  unusually  proficient.  Oh  his  journeys  he  was  wont  to 
carry  with  him  a  pocket  edition  of  Horace  for  company ;  but  Seneca 
was  his  &vorite.  His  published  letters  abound  in  well-timed  classical 
allusions. 

Mr.  Wirt's  cast  of  mind  was  religious.  In  his  youth,  wrought 
into  enthusiasm,  he  was  on  the  eve  of  becoming  a  Baptist  preacher. 
These  feelings,  however,  subsided,  and  his  religion  became  more  calm 
and  subdued.  Throughout  his  life  he  was  a  student  of  theology,  a 
science  which  he  much  admired.  His  piety,  when  his  religious  views 
had  become  settled,  was  practical,  leading  him  to  act,  rather  than  to 
dispute  on  mooted  points  of  theology — ^yet  was  he  not  a  fanatic.  "  I 
do  not  think,"  says  he,  "  that  enthusiasm  constitutes  religion,  or  that 
Heaven  is  pleased  with  the  smoke  of  the  passions,  any  more  than 
with  the  smoke  of  rams  or  bulls.  There  is  a  calm,  steady,  enlight- 
ened religion  of  the  soul,  as  firm  as  it  is  temperate,  which  I  believe 
b  the  religion  of  Heaven.  Its  raptures  are  those  of  the  mind,  not  of 
the  passions ;  its  ecstasies  are  akin  to  those  of  David." 

Such  being  Mr.  Wirt's  character,  we  are  not  surprised  at  his  dis- 
taste of  political  life,  and  his  aversion  of  party  politics.  "My  soul," 
writes  he,  in  1809,  to  his  early  friend,  Mr.  Edwards,  "  sickens  at 
the  idea  of  political  intrigue  and  faction :  I  would  not  choose  to  be 
the  innocent  victim  of  it,  much  less  the  criminal  agent."  And  again, 
m  another  letter  to  the  same,  he  says,  "  According  to  my  present 
impressions  of  happiness,  I  would  not  exchange  the  good  opinion  of 
one  virtuous  and  judicious  man,  for  the  acclamation  of  the  millions 
that  inhabit  our  country  ;  not  that  these  would  not  be  grateful — but 
as  for  taking  them  as  a  basis  of  happiness,  I  would  as  soon  think  of 
building  a  house  on  the  billows  of  the  sea."  He  desired  earnestly  a 
life  of  literary  tranquillity,  and  retirement  from  the  public  gaze.  But 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  livelihood,  confined  him  for  the  most 
part  to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Nor  did  he  wish  to  be  idle  in 
his  retirement.  On  this  point  he  remarks,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Edwards, 
in  1810,  "I  think  I  could  be  much  more  solidly  useful  in  that  situation 
(literary  seclusion  from  public  life,)  than  in  one  more  public  and  active. 
So  atrongly  are  my  hopes  and  wishes  fixed  on  this  life  of  sequestra- 
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tion  and  peace,  tliat  if  you  ever  hear  of  my  Loving  entered  on  a  poli- 
tical course,  you  niay  rely  upon  it  tliat  it  is  u  painful  and  heart* rending 
sacrilice  lo  a  sense  of  public  duty,  i  liope  and  trust  that  such  aa 
emergency  is  scarcely  possible.  1  am  sure  thai  it  is  very  improbablej 
because  1  believe  there  will  always  be  those  nho  are  much  betta 
qualiHod  for  public  office,  and  certainly  tiir  more  anxious  for  t 
than  I  uni.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  our  country  ta,  at  presiqDt,  very 
badly  supplied  with  materials  for  future  legislation  aud  govemmenh 
I  cAst  my  eyes  over  the  continent  in  vain,  in  quest  of  successors  to 
out  present  patriots.  There  seems  to  me  a  most  miserable  and  alann-  < 
iug  dearth  of  talents  and  acquirements  among  the  young  men  of  ths 
United  Staies.j-l  myself  think  that  it  proceeds,  in  a  very  great  degre^ 
ifnot  altogether,  from  defective  education.  Our  teachers  themselw 
either  want  learning,  or  they  want  the  address  necessary  to  exdte  into' 
vigorous  action  the  powers  of  the  mind.  Young  men  are  everywhers 
turned  loose,  in  the  various  professions,  with  minds  half  awoke,  and  theit 
surface  merely  a  little  disturbed  with  science.  Tliis  is  not  the  waj 
great  men  have  been  made,  either  in  Europe  or  America.  As  long 
as  tidi  system  is  pursued,  we  shall  never  have  anything  but  poUtiou 
quacks. 

If  Mr.  Wirt  were  "now  living,  he  would  have  more  reason  than  eret 
to  grieve  over  the  degeneracy  of  our  public  men.  We  have  few,  very 
few  statesmen,  but  politicians  by  the  thousand;  and  the  former  an 
averdecreasing  in  numbers,  while  the  latter  are  growing  more  and  mora 
abundant.  It  is  not,  however,  because  we  have  not  the  men  qualifiQl 
to  conduct  public  affiiirs.  There  are  many  such  among  us,  but,  likt 
Mr.  Wirt,  iney  are  unwilling  to  mingle  in  tlie  strife  and  heat  of  pub* 
lie  life.  Nor,  if  they  did,  is  it  certain  that  they  would,  nay,  it  it 
more  than  probable  that  they  would  not,  be  chosen  ia  preference  t» 
the  more  boisterous,  but  tar  less  able,  stump  orators,  and  quaai 
Statesmen  of  the  day. 

As  an  author,  Mr.  Wirt  is  most  extensively  known  by  his  sketches 
of  the  Life  of  Patrick  Henry.  The  subjeet  was,  in  one  respec^ 
unfortunate ;  for  the  historical  material  from  which  thu  work  had  to 
be  compiled,  was  extremely  scant.  The  fame  of  Henry  was  tradt^ 
dunal,  and  not  a  little  exaggerated.  His  character,  ideal  rather 
than  real,  it  was  impossible  to  depict  lustorically.  'Jlie  drawbacks 
being  considered,  however,  Mr.  Wirt  has  succeeded  beyond  what 
■  At  have  been  expected,  and  bettor,  perhaps,  than  any  oUier  writer 
li  have  done.  Ilis  pictures,  for  such,  in  fact,  these  sketches  arc^ 
Ebrilliantlf  executed,  but  not  unOequently  the  coloring  is  a  tint 
■  Uk>  deep.  As  a  volume  to  read,  it  charms  something  afler  tha 
*  a  xomance,  and  it  is  the  medium  of  conveying  many  just 
'^ifaoughts  and  reJIections ;  but,  as  a  history,  it  must  ba 
9  to  M  defective  in  a  most  essential  element. 
I  wrot«  occasional  essays,  chiefly  i 
tilioa,  which  were  published  in  newspapers,  under  tbs 
I  of  *■  Rainbow."'  "Sylph,"  and  "  Old  Bachelor."  Of 
"  The  Old  Bachelor,"    is  the  largest  and 
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thought,  vith  those  of  Addisoa  and  Steele.  Our  jurist  delighted  in 
writing,  and,  though  a  spealier  by  profession,  confessed  that  oratory 
itself  was  inferior  to  it  in  power.  *'  The  hHrangue,  and  the  harangue- 
maker,"  he  justly  obserres, "  produce  a  transient  benefit,  and  then  per- 
ish together.  The  writer,  if  he  have  merit,  speaks  to  i<ll  countries 
and  all  ages ;  and  the  benefits  which  he  produces  Row  on  for  ever." 

As  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Wirt  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  beat 
writers  on  jurisprudence.  His  power  of  analysis  was  unusual,  and 
his  discrimination  keen.  He  studied  his  cases  with  extreme  care  and 
minuteness,  and,  after  hia  investigations,  argued  them  in  court  with 
a  logical  precision,  and  ftillnesa,  and  clearness  of  statement,  seldom 
equalled.  He  required  preparation,  and  would  nol'apeak  without 
it.  Frothy,  dinner-table  oratory,  and  stump-speaking,-  he  despised. 
His  imagination,  however,  was  florid,  and  in  early  life  his  speeL-hes 
were  more  ornate  than  afterwards,  on  which  account  he  ran  the  risk, 
for  some  time,  of  being  esteemed  a  deelaimer;  attractive  to  the  mul- 
titude, rather  than  a  sound  and  well-read  lawyer,  whose  ai^uments 
would  convince  the  judge  on  the  bench.  But  the  distrusting  soon 
learned  that  ha  was  something  more  than  a  captivating  speech-maker, 

Mr,  Wirt  was  a  lover  of  the  young,  and  often  gave  convincing 

E roof  of  hia  interest  in  their  welfare.  This  feeling,  honorable  to 
is  heart,  he  betrays  in  numerous  passages  of  hia  private  letters, 
And  the  young,  on  their  part,  could  not  find  many  models  more 
suitable  for  imitation  than  he  ;  perhaps  none,  in  one  particular,  re- 
specting which  youth  especially  need  often  to  be  reminded, — truth- 
fulness. It  is  a  singular  and  lughly  creditable  fact,  vouched  for  by 
his  biographer,  that  in  not  one  of  the  several  letters  of  Mr.  Wirt, 
examined  by  him,  could  there  be  found  "  the  assertion  of  a  fact,  or 
the  avowal  of  a  motive  of  conduct,  which  any  other  letter  in  the  col- 
lection proves  to  be  insincerely  uttered ;  not  an  instance,  even  of 
what  might  be  thought  pardonable  duplicity." 

Mr.  Kennedy  has'  presented  ua  with  a  biography  not  iuteresting 
merely,  but  highly  instructive.  He  deserves  our  thanks,  as  he  cer- 
tainly commands  our  admiration,  for  the  judicious  manner  in  which 
be  has  treated  the  subject  of  these  memoirs.     Ho  is,  himself,  a  law- 

Sir,  and  withal  a  man  of  genius,  a  scholar,  and  an  effective  writer, 
is  style  of  composition  is  chaste  and  subdued,  well-adapted  to  the 
writing  of  biography.  Having  taken  up  his  volumes  to  glance  over 
their  contents,  we  were  beguiled  into  a  regular  perusal.  We  have  no 
reason  to  regret  the  cireumstancei,  "but,  on  the  contrary,  to  rejoice. 


ART.  m.-MANAGEHENT  OF  NEGROES. 

J,  T).  B,  Da  Bow,  Esq. — Your  number  for  June  contains  an  article 
upon  this  subject,  and  whilst  1  agree  with  the  writer  iu  the  main,  I 
have  also  some  notions  of  my  own,  which  you  are  at  liberty  to  use. 

The  public  may  desire  to  know  the  age  of  the  writer,  the  length  of 
time  he  has  been  managing  negroes,  and  how  long  he  has  tried  the 
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modo  of  manRgciDQDt  he  recommends.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  I  bars 
had  control  of  negroes  in  and  out  of  the  field  for  thirty  yeais,  and 
have  been  carrying  out  my  present  system,  and  improving  it  gradu- 
ally, for  twenty  years, 

1  do  not  deem  it  needful  to  follow  "a  planter,"  nor  shall  I  strike 
a  blow  at  book-farming  or  theories,  as  I  am  an  advocate  for  both,  be>  J 
lieving  that  even  an  error  has  its  advantages,  as  it  will  frequentljiS 
elicit  inquiry  and  a  good  arlicle  in  reply,  whereas  a  statement  of  9 
&cts  will  sometimes  pass  unnoticed.  -M 

Houseing  fnr  negroes  should  be  good  ;  each  family  should  have  49 
house,  16  by  18  feet  in  the  clear,  plank  door,  brick  chimney,  shingtoM 
roof;  floor,  elevated  2  feet  above  the  earth.  There  should  be  no  loftj 
noplace  to  etow  away  anything,  but  pins  to  hang  clothes  upoua 
Each  bouse  should  be  provided  with  a  bedstead,  cotton  mattress,  and  I 
sufficient  bed-clothes  for  comfort  for  the  heads  of  the  family,  and  alM  I 
for  the  youfig  ones.  M 

Clothing  should  be  sufficient,  but  of  no  set  quantity,  as  all  will  usa|,l 
or  waste  what  is  given,  and  many  bo  no  better  clad  with  four  suiM.fl 
than  others  with  two,  I  know  families  that  never  give  morethatfl 
two  suits,  and  their  servants  arc  always  neater  than  others  with  eveq  I 
four.  1 

My  rule  is,  to  give  for  winter  a  linsey  suit,  one  shirt  of  best  toweV  I 
ing,  one  hat,  one  pair  of  shoes,  a  good  blanket,  costing  $2  to  tS  50^  J 
every  other  year,  (or  I  prefer,  after  trying  three  years,  a  comfort.)  JiM 
the  summer,  two  shirts,  two  pair  pants,  and  one  etraw  hat.  SeTertfl 
of  my  negroes  will  lequire  two  pair  pants  for  winter,  and  occastonaUJI'fl 
even  a  third  pair,  depending  mostly  upon  the  material.  Others  rv-9 
quire  another  shirt  and  a  third  pair  of  pants  for  summer.  I  seldom  1 
give  two  pair  of  shoes.  •  I 

Food  is  cooked  by  a  woman,  who  has  the  children  under  hevl 
charge.  I  do  not  regard  it  as  good  euonomj,  to  say  nothing  of  any  j 
feeling,  to  require  negroes  to  do  any  cooking  after  their  day's  labor  1 

The  food  is  given  out  daily,  a  half  pound  to  each  hand  that  goes  to  I 
the  field,  large  and  small,  water  carriers  and  all ;  bread  and  vegelablof  1 
without  stint,  the  latter  prepared  in  my  own  gcrden,  and  dealt  otA  ] 
to  the  best  advantage,  endeavoring  to  have  something  every  day  ti  I 
the  year.  1  think  rour  pounds  of  clear  meat  is  too  much.  1  asn  > 
negroes  hero  that  have  had  only  a  half  pound  each  for  twenty  yeai%  J 
and  they  bid  fair  to  outlive  their  master,  who  occasionally  forgete  Uv  J 
duty,  and  will  be  a  gourmand.  I  practice  on  the  plan,  that  all  of  ui  4 
wonld  be  better  to  be  restrained,  and  that  health  is  btist  subserved  hf  I 
not  over-eating.  I 

My  cook  would  make  cotton  enough  to  give  the  extra  one  pound.  I 
lie  labor  in  making  vegetables  would  make  another  pound.  I  say  I 
this  to  show  I  do  not  dole  out  a  half  pound  per  day  fi'om  parsimouj,  1 

My  hours  of  labor,  commencing  wilh  pilching  my  crop,  is  frtnlil 
daylight  \intil  12  M.;  all  hands  then  come  in  and  remain  until  3  I 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  then  back  to  the  field  until  dark.  Some  time  in  May  I 
we  prolong  the  rest  three  hours ;  and  if  a  very  hot  day,  even  fool  J 
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hours.  Breakfast  is  eaten  in  the  Reld,  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  being 
given ;  or  they  eat  and  go  to  work  without  being  driven  in  and  out — 
all  stopping  when  my  driver  is  ready. 

I  give  all  females  half  of  every  Saturday  to  wash  and  clean  up,  my 
cook  washing  for  young  men  and  boys  through  the  week.  The 
cabins  are  scoured  once  a  week,  swept  out  every  day,  and  beds 
made  up  at  noon  in  summer,  by  daylight  in  winter.  In  the  winter, 
breakfast  is  eaten  before  going  to  work,  and  dinner  is  carried  to  the 
hands. 

I  do  not  punish  often,  but  I  seldom  let  an  offence  pass,  making  a 
lumping  settlement,  and  then  correct  for  the  servant's  remembrance.  I 
find  it  better  to  whip  very  little.  Young  ones  being  rather  treacher- 
ous in  their  memory,  pulling  an  ear,  or  a  sound  box,  will  bring  every 
thing  right.  I  am  almost  afraid  1  will  subject  myself  to  the  "  chim- 
ney corner  theorist's"  animadversion,  if  I  say  more,  lut  I  will  risk  it. 
Put  up  a  hewed  log-house,  with  a  good  substantial  door,  lock  and 
key,  story  12  feet  high,  logs  across  above,  so  as  to  make  a  regular 
built  jail.  Have  air  holes  near  the  ceiling  well  protected  by  iron 
bars.  ITie  first  negro  that  steals,  or  runs  away,  or  fights,  or  who  is 
hard  to  manage  in  order  to  get  a  day's  work,  must  be  locked  up 
every  night  as  soon  as  he  comes  in  from  work,  and  turned  out  next 
morning  ;  kept  up  every  Sunday.  Negroes  are  gregarious ;  they 
dread  solitariness,  and  to  be  deprived  from  the  little  weekly  dances 
and  chit-chat.  They  will  work  to  death  rather  than  be  shut  up.  I 
know  the  advantage,  though  I  have  no  jail,  my  house  being  a  similar 
one,  yet  used  for  other  purposes. 

I  have  a  fiddle  in  my  quarters,  and  though  some  of  my  good  old 
brethren  in  the  church  would  think  hard  of  me,  yet  1  allow  dancing ; 
ay,  1  buy  the  fiddle  and  encourage  it,  by  giving  the  boys  occa- 
sionally a  big  supper. 

1  have  no  overseer,  and  do  not  manage  so  scientifically  as  those 
who  are  able  to  lay  down  rules ;  yet  I  endeavor  to  manage  so  that 
myself^  family  and  negroes  may  take  pleasure  and  delight  in  our  re- 
lations. 

It  is  not  possible  in  my  usual  crude  way  to  give  my  whole  plans, 
but  enough  is  probably  said.  1  permit  no  night-work,  except  feeding 
stock  and  weighing  cotton.  No  work  of  any  kind  at  noon,  unless  to 
clean  out  cabins,  and  bathe  the  children  when  nursing,  not  even 
washing  their  clothes. 

I  require  e\ery  servant  to  bo  present  each  Sabbath  morning  and 
Sabbath  evening  at  family  prayers.  In  the  evening  the  master  or 
sometimes  a  visiter,  if  a  professor,  ex[>ounds  the  chapter  read.  Thus 
my  servants  hear  100  to  200  chapters  read  each  year  anyhow.  One 
of  my  servants,  a  professor,  is  sometimes  called  on  to  close  our  exer- 
cises with  prayer. 

Owning  but  few  slaves,  I  am  probably  able  to  do  a  better  part  by 
them  than  if  there  were  one  or  two  hundred.  But  I  think  I  could  do 
better  if  I  had  enough  to  pennit  me  to  systematize  better. 

I  would  keep  a  cook  and  a  nurse.  I  would  keep  a  stock  feeder, 
whose  whole  duty  should  be  to  attend  to  stock  in  general,  to  clean 
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ou|i  the  stable,  have  troughs  filled  with  food,  so  that  the  plow  hands 
would  have  nothing  to  do  but  water,  clean  down,  and  tie  up  the 
teams.  I  would  build  a  house  large  enough,  and  use  it  for  a  dance- 
house  for  the  young,  and  those  who  wished  to  dance,  as  well  as  for 
prayer  meetings,  and  for  church  on  Sunday — making  it  a  rule  to  be 
present  myself  occasionally  at  both,  and  my  overseer  always.  I 
know  the  rebuke  in  store  about  dancing,  but  I  cannot  help  it.  I  be- 
lieve negroes  will  be  better  disposed  this  way  than  any  other.  I 
would  employ  a  preacher  for  every  Sabbath.  One  of  my  negroes 
can  read  the  Bible,  and  he  has  prayer-meeting  every  Sabbath  at  four 
o'clock,  P.  M. — all  the  negroes  attend  regularly,  no  compulsion  being 
used. 

I  have  tried  faithfully  to  break  up  immorality.  I  have  not  known 
an  oath  to  be  sworn  for  a  long  time.  I  know  of  no  quarrelling,  no 
calling  harsh  names,  and  but  little  stealing.  "  Habits  of  amalgama- 
tion" I  cannot  stop ;  I  can  check  it,  but  only  in  the  name.  I  am  will- 
ing to  be  taught,  for  I  have  tried  everything  I  know.     Yours,  truly, 

A  Small  Farmer. 

P.  S. — I  endeavor  to  have  regularity  on  going  to  bed;  forbid  sitting 
or  lying  by  the  fire  after  bed-time.  I  require  fire  makers  to  be  up 
before  day  in  winter,  but  forbid  getting  up  before  day,  trotting  off 
to  the  field,  and  waiting  for  daylight,  as  some  persons  are  said  to  do. 
I  forbid  my  driver  from  keeping  hands  in  the  field  when  there  is  an 
appearance  of  rain. 

My  negroes  get  baits  of  fresh  meat  occasionally,  but  always  sea- 
soned high  with  red  pepper.  At  times  I  give  molasses,  sugar,  coffee 
and  flour,  generally  laying  out  about  tlO  per  hand  for  such  luxuries. 
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Jean  Lafftte,  "  the  terror  of  the  Gulf  of  ^exico,"  was  a  French- 
man, and  was  born  at  St.  Malos,  about  the  year  1781.  He  was  tall, 
finely  formed,  and  in  his  pleasant  moods  was  always  agreeable  and 
interesting.  When  conversing  upon  a  serious  subject,  he  would 
stand  for  hours  with  one  eye  shut ;  at  such  times,  his  appearance  was 
harsh. 

From  his  earliest  boyhood,  he  loved  to  "  play  with  old  ocean's  hoary 
locks  ;"  and  long  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  manhood,  he  had 
made  several  voyages  to  the  different  seaports  of  Africa  and  Europe. 
With  a  suavity  of  manners  and  apparent  gentlemanly  disposition, 
combined  with  a  majestic  deportment,  and  undoubted  courage,  he 
swayed  the  boisterous  passions  of  those  rude,  untutored  tars,  of  whom 

*  The  author  of  thin  biogrephiral  sketch  of  Lafitte,  the  "  Conair  of  the  Gulf/'  ossares  un 
in  a  lctt<>r,  that  it  is  **  compiled  from  varioun  sources — from  individuals  who  bare  known 
and  served  under  him — from  an  old  number  of  the  Galveston  Civilian — from  a  note  to 
Byron's  Corsair — Frost's  History — from  puhUc  docnmcnta,  letters,  proclamations,  and  the 
most  generally  received  accounts  of  his  lite  and  exploits  in  tbe  books  of  pirates." — [Ed.] 
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he  was  the  associate  and  chief.  He  was  universally  esteemed  and  re- 
spected by  all  his  crew.  They  were  taught  to  admire  his  command- 
ing mien,  his  firmness,  his  courage,  his  magnanimity  and  professional 
skill. 

Soon  after  attaining  the  age  of  majority^  unchecked  in  his  bold 
career,  with  an  independent  and  restless  spirit,  his  aspirations  natu- 
rally looked  forward  to  other  avenues  of  ambition  than  the  inglorious 
avocations  of  private  life.  To  the  chivalric  spirit  the  ocean-wave 
offers  allurements  that  nothing  on  land  can  equal.  There  is  a  proud 
feeling,  a  strong  temptation  to  tread  the  peopled  deck  of  a  majestio 
ship— to  ride,  as  it  were,  the  warrior-steed  of  the  ocean,  trium^iant 
over  the  mountain  billows,  and  conflict  of  mighty  elements.  True, 
there  may  be  dangers, — the  mutiny — the  storm — the  wreck — all 
conspire  to  intimidate  the  inexperienced  youth ;  but  he  soon  learns 
to  turn  the  imaginary  dangers  to  delight,  and  look. to  the  honor,  the 
fame,  that  awaits  on  such  bold  achievements.  The  world  of  waters 
lay  before  him — and  he  determined  to  seek  that  more  congenial  life 
upon  its  bosom,  which  had  been  denied  him  on  land.  Nor  was  it 
long  before  an  opportunity  was  presented.  A  French  East  Indiaman^ 
under  orders  for  Madras,  had  taken  her  full  cargo,  and  only  waited  a 
favorable  wind  to  weigh  anchor.  Through  the  influence  of  several 
respectable  acquaintances  and  friends,  he  was  oflTered  the  birth  of 
chief  mate,  which  he  accepted.  The  vessel  proceeded  on  her  voyage, 
and  nothing  of  consequence  occurred,  till  on  doubling  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  she  was  struck  by  a  squall,  and  suflered  so  much  damage 
by  the  shock  and  a  fire  that  broke  out  in  the  hold,  and  other  acci- 
dents, that  the  captain  deemed  it  prudent  to  put  in  at  the  Mauritius 
to  repair.  During  this  period  a  quarrel  had  arisen  between  Lafitte 
and  the  captain,  of  such  an  aggravated  nature,  that  the  former,  whose 
haughty  spirit  never  brooked  control,  determined  to  abandon  the 
ship  the  moment  she  touched  port,  and  refused  to  proceed  on  the 
voyage.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  vessel  landed  at  the  Mauritius,  he 
quitted  her  in  disgust,  and  from  this  period  may  be  dated  his  illegal 
connection  with  the  ocean.  His  restless  spirit  had  been  inflamed  by 
the  romantic  exploits  of  the  hardy  bucaniers  of  the  time,  whose 
names  and  deeds  had  resounded  over  every  land  and  sea ;  and  he  re- 
solved to  imitate,  if  not  surpass,  their  most  brilliant  actions,  and 
leave  a  fame  to  the  future  that  would  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

He  did  not  remain  long  inactive.  Several  privateers  were  at  this 
time  fitting  out  at  the  island,  the  captaincy  of  one  of  which  was  offered 
Lafitte,  and  accepted.  She  was  a  beautiful  fast-sailing  vessel,  and 
Lafitte  spared  no  pains  to  make  her  the  pride  of  the  sea.  Thus 
equipped,  he  attacked  indiscriminately  the  weaker  vessels  of  every 
nation,  and  though  he  accumulated  vast  sums  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
enriched  his  crew,  these  sums  were  as  soon  squandered  in  profligacy 
and  liberality ;  and  his  desires  increasing  with  success,  he  resolved, 
without  hesitation,  to  embark  in  the  slave-trade.  While  at  the  Sey- 
chelles taking  in  a  cargo  of  these  miserable  victims  bound  for  the 
Mauritius,  he  was  chased  by  an  English  man-of-war  as  far  north  as 
the  equator ;  and  not  having  sufficient  provisions  to  carry  him  *«  ti>A 
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French  colony,  with  that  energy,  boldness  and  decision  for  -which 
he  was  remarkable,  he  immediately  put  the  helm  about,  and  made 
for  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  with  the  design  of  replenishing  his  stores  from 
some  English  vessels  then  in  port.  He  had  uot  lost  sight  of  his  for^ 
midable  pursuer  many  days,  before  he  fell  in  with  an  English 
armed  schooner  with  a  numerous  crew ;  which,  after  a  sanguinary 
conflict,  he  captured.  His  own  ship  was  but  two  hundred  tons,  car- 
rying two  guns  only  and  twenty-six  men,  nineteen  of  whom  he  trans- 
ferred lo  the  schooner,  of  which  he  took  the  command,  andproceeded 
to  cruise  on  the  coast  of  Bengal.  He  had  not  cruised  many  days  on 
this  coast,  teeming  as  it  was  m  rich  prizes,  before  he  fell  in  with  the 
Pagoda,  an  English  East  Indiaman,  currying  a  battery  of  twenty-six 
twelve  ponnders,  and  manned  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  He 
so  mautEuvred  his  vessel,  as  to  induce  the  enemy  to  believe  hiia  & 
Gangrs  pilot ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  the  weathergauge  of  the  ^ip, 
he  suddenly  boarded,  cutlass  in  hand,  and  put  all  who  resisted  to  the 
sword.  Lofitte  transferred  bis  command  to  the  captured  vessel,  and 
immediately  made  sail  for  the  Mauritius,  where  he  arrived,  sold  both 
his  prizes,  and  purchased  a  strong,  well-built  ship,  called  the  "La 
ConJiunce,"  in  which  he  put  twenty-six  guns,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men.  Shortly  after,  (in  the  year  1807J  he  sailed  in  her  for  the 
coast  of  British  India)  and  while  cruising  on  the  Sand  Heads,  full  in 
with  the  *'  Queen"  East  Indiaman,  pierced  for  forty  guns,  and  manned 
with  a  crew  of  about  four  huudred  men.  All  eyes  were  upon  her. 
She  moved  majestic  on  her  way,  as  in  dclianco  of  his  interior  force, 
and  confident  of  her  own  strength.  Yet  Lafitte  was  not  to  be  intim- 
idated. He  determined  to  take  her.  Accordingly,  he  addressed  a 
powerful  speech  to  bis  men — excited  their  wildest  imaginations,  and 
almost  seemed  to  realize  their  most  unbounded  antieipatlons.  This 
speech  had  the  desired  effect.  Every  man  waved  his  hat  and  hand, 
and  cried  aloud  for  action.  The  Queen  bore  down  upon  him  in  all 
the  confidence  of  victory,  and  gave  him  a  tremendous  broadside,  but 
owing  to  the  height,  did  but  little  execution.  Before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action,  he  had  ordered  his  men  to  lay  flat  upon  deck,  so 
that  the  crew  of  the  Queen,  believing  tbcy  were  all  killed  or  wounded, 
unwarily  came  alongside,  with  intention  to  grapple  and  board.  At 
^lis  moment  Lafitte  gave  a  whistle,  and  in  an  instant  the  deck  was 
bristling  with  armed  men.  While  yet  the  smoke  prevailed,  he  or- 
dered his  hands  into  Uie  tops  and  upon  the  yards,  whence  they  poured 
down  an  incessant  fire  of  shells,  bombs,  and  grenades  into  the  fore- 
castle of  the  Indiaman,  producing  sjch  havoc  and  slaughter  among 
the  crew,  that  they  were  obliged  to  retreat.  At  this  critical  juncture, 
he  beat  to  arms,  and  placing  a  favorite  at  the  head  of  forty  of  his  men 
with  pistols  in  hand  and  daggers  in  their  clenched  teeth,  ordered 
them  to  board.  They  rushed  upon  deck,  driving  back  the  panio- 
stricken  crowd,  who  retreated  to  the  ateenige,  and  attempted  to 
maintain  a  position.  Lafltte  now  followed,  at  the  head  of  a  seoond 
division  of  boarders,  engaged  the  captain  of  the  Indiaman,  who  stood 
in  a  desperate  position  of  defence,  and  after  a  severe  conflict,  slew 
him.    Still  the  orew  of  the  Queen  maintained  their  post,  and  fouW^ 
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bravely.  Lafitte,  impatient  at  their  obstinacy,  pointed  at  them  a 
swivel,  surcharged  with  grape  and  canister ;  when,  seeing  extermina- 
tion the  result  of  further  resistance,  they  surrendered.  The  vessel 
was  then  abandoned  to  plunder,  and  large  amounts  of  gold  and  silver 
coin  divided  among  the  crew. 

The  fame  of  this  exploit  spread  over  the  Indian  seas,  and  struck 
such  a  panic  in  the  British  commerce,  that  it  was  under  the  necessity 
of  employing  strong  convoys  to  protect  its  trade.  Seeing  all  hope 
of  success  cut  off  in  this  quarter,  Lafitte  concluded  once  more  to  re- 
turn to  his  native  France,  On  his  way  thither,  he  doubled  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  coasted  along  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  and  the  Bight  of 
Benin.  On  his  way  he  captured  two  valuable  prizes  laden  with  palm- 
oil,  ivory  and  gold  dust.  Arriving  at  St.  Malos,  the  place  of  his 
birth,  he  disembarked,  and  shortly  after  sold  to  advantage  the  La 
Confiance,  the  two  prizes  and  their  valuable  cargoes,  and  trod  once 
more  his  native  soil — opulent  and  renowned,  where  ten  years  previous 
he  was  scarcely  known. 

But  he  did  not  remain  long  inactive.  His  restless  spirit,  like  a 
caged  eagle,  longed  once  more  for  his  native  element,  the  breeze,  the 
battle,  and  the  storm.  Accordingly,  he  fitted  out  a  brigantine,  mount- 
ing twenty  guns,  and  a  crew  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  made 
sail  for  Guadaloupe.  On  his  way  thither,  and  among  the  West  India 
Islands,  he  continued  the  same  successful  career  that  had  formerly 
attended  his  arms,  captured  several  rich  prizes  which  he  disposed  of 
on  his  arrival,  and  started  for  another  cruise.  While  absent,  the 
British  invested  Guadaloupe  by  sea  and  by  land,  and  which,  as  is  well 
known,  finally  capitulated.  During  the  blockade,  many  privateers 
commissioned  by  the  government  of  that  island,  were  at  sea,  and  which, 
after  the  capture,  dared  not  return.  Lafitte  was  one  of  these,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  sailed  for  Carthagena,  which  had  but  recently  de- 
clared its  in  dependence  of  Spain.  From  the  government  of  Carthagena 
these  privateers  received  commissions  to  cruise  against  Spanish  bot- 
toms, and  under  the  Republican  fiag  committed  great  havoc  among  the 
Spanish  merchantmen  trading  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Not  being  per- 
mitted to  dispose  of  any  of  their  prizes,  which  were  valuable  and 
nonierous,  in  any  of  the  harbors  or  ports  of  the  United  States,  who 
were  then  at  peace  with  Great  Britain,  and  bound  to  preserve  the 
neitrality  of  their  territory,  they  smuggled  immense  quantities  of 
goods  into  New-Orleans,  through  the  inlets  of  Barrataria,  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  denomination  of  Barrataria,  is  comprised  part  of  the 
coast  of  Louisiana,  to  the  West  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
comprehended  between  Bastien  Bay  on  the  east,  and  the  mouths  of 
the  Bayou  Lafourche  on  the  west.  Adjacent  to  the  sea  are  numer- 
ous lakes  communicating  with  one  another  by  several  large  bayous, 
with  a  great  number  of  branches.  Barrataria  Island,  which  is  formed 
by  the  largest  of  these  bays  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  about 
latitude  29^  15',  longitude  92^  3(K,  and  is  as  remarkable  for  tha 
salubrity  of  the  atmosphere,  as  for  the  superior  quality  of  shell- 
fiah  with  which  the  waters  abound.     Contiguous  to  tlie  ma  tliei^ 
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ia  another  island  formed  by  tho  two  arras  or  passes  of  this  bay  mid 
the  sea,  called  Groude  Terre,  This  island  ia  six  miles  in  length,  and 
from  two  to  three  miles  in  breadth,  running  parallel  with  the  cuasL 
The  western  entrance  is  called  the  Grande  Passe,  and  has  from  nlnfl 
to  tan  feet  water,  though  the  harbor,  tho  only  secure  one  on  the  coast, 
(formerly  frequented  by  the  pirates,)  lies  about  two  leagues  from 
the  open  sea.  Here,  amid  the  innumerable  branches  of  bayoua, 
passes,  ai>d  inextricable  cypress  ewamps,  persons  may  lie  concealed 
from  the  strictest  scrutiny.  In  1811,  Lafitte  furtitied  the  eastern  and 
western  points  of  this  island,  and  established  a  regular  depot.  Here 
the  prizes  were  brougbt,*and  sold  to  the  inhabitunts  of  the  adjoining 
districts,  who  resorted  to  these  places  for  tho  purpose  of  obtaining 
cheap  baigaius  in  matters  of  trade,  and  without  being  at  all  solicitous 
to  conceal  the  object  of  their  journey.  No  effecU\'e  measures  having 
been  taken  to  expel  them,  they  continued  their  depredations  upon 
the  Spanish  commerce,  and  sometimes  ventured  to  attack  vessels  of 
other  nations.  They  were  generally  regarded  as  pirates,  but  it  ia 
probable  that  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  were  commissioned  by  the 
Cart bagon  ran  government. 

But  it  was  impossible  for  this  state  of  things  to  continue  long 
without  being  checked  by  the  general  government,  and  particularly 
by  the  state  of  Louisiana.  In  order  more  effectually  to  break  up 
and  destroy  these  establishments,  which  were  becoming  daily  mora 
formidable  by  their  boldness  and  reckless  disregard  to  alt  law  or 
threats,  the  governor  thought  proper  to  strike  at  the  head.  Ladtte, 
soon  aflcr  his  arrival  at  Barrataria,  seems  to  have  laid  aside  that 
boldness  and  audacity  which  characterized  his  former  career.  Ha 
had  amassejl  an  immense  quantity  ofplunder,  and  as  he  was  obliged  to 
have  dealings  with  the  merchants  of  the  United  States  and  the  West 
Indies,  and  collect  the  debts  duo  him  from  tho  sale  of  booty,  he  w 
forced  to  be  more  circumspect,  and  cloak  as  much  as  possible  '. 
real  character.  Nevertheless,  he  was  generally  known  to  the  inhabi' 
tant«  of  the  city  of  New-Orleans  from  his  immediate  connection,  and 
his  once  having  been  a  fencing-master  in  that  city,  of  great  repute, 
which  art  he  had  learned  in  Bonaparte's  army,  where  he  had  been  • 
captain. 

Such  was  the  notoriety  inspired  by  his  frequent  and  daring  dopre- 
da^oQs,  that  the  governor  oflered  five  hundred  dollars  Ibr  bis  heiid ; 
which  Lafitte,  on  hearing,  answered  in  retaliation,  by  offering  fitluen 
thousand  dullara  for  the  head  of  the  governor.  The  governor  seeing 
his  authority  set  at  defiance,  ordered  out  a  company,  under  t)ie  com- 
mand of  a  captain  who  had  formerly  served  under  Latitte.  and  autho- 
rized him  to  bum  and  destroy  all  the  property  of  tho  bucaiiiers,  and 
to  bring  them  to  New-Orleans  for  trid.  But  the  expedition  proved 
disastroua.  Lafitte  suffered  them  to  approach  his  fortifications  witb- 
out  molestation,  and  whilst  they  flattered  themselves  with  a  speedy 
destruction  of  the  pirates,  they  heard  a  sound  like  that  of  a  boat- 
swaiu^s  whistle,  and  before  they  could  strike  a  blow,  found  themselves 
surrounded  by  armed  men  of  superior  force,  and  all  avenues  of  re- 
tnU  cut  oC    And  it  «m  <m  this  ooouion  thtx  IMtte  showed  t) 
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characteristic  nobleness  and  generosity  of  his  nature  which  glitters 
like  a  jewel  in  the  darkness  of  a  thousand  crimes.  Instead  of  execut- 
ing the  man  who  had  come  to  take  away  his  life,  and  destroy  all  that 
was  dear  to  him,  he  loaded  him  with  presents,  and  suffered  him  to 
return  unmolested  and  in  safety  to  New-Orleans,  This  circum- 
stance, together  with  other  concurrent  events,  proved  conclusively 
that  the  pirates  were  not  to  be  taken  by  land ;  and  the  navy  of 
the  United  States  was  yet  too  feeble  to  effect  anything  of  conse- 
quence by  sea,  and  had  on  one  occasion  been  actually  repulsed,  and 
was  obliged  to  retreat  before  the  overwhelming  forces  of  Lafitte. 

In  the  early  part  of  1814,  CJommodore  Paterson,  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  received  orders  from  Washington  to  disperse  or  de- 
stroy the  illicit  establishment  at  Barrataria.  Accordingly,  he  left 
New-Orleans  on  the  11th  of  June  in  that  year,  accompanied  by  Col. 
Ross,  with  a  detachment  of  seventy -one  picked  men  from  the  Forty- 
Fourth  Regiment  of  United  States  Infantry.  On  the  12th  he  reached 
the  schooner  Caroline,  which  had  been  stationed  below  at  Plaque- 
mine,  to  accompany  the  expedition.  On  the  13th  he  formed  a  junc- 
ture with  the  gun-boats  at  the  Balize,  sailed  from  the  southwest  pass 
on  the  evening  of  the  15th,  and  at  half  past  eight  o'clock,  A.M.,  on  the 
16th,  made  the  island  of  Barrataria.  He  discovered  a  number  of 
vessels  in  the  harbor,  some  of  which  displayed  Carthagenian  colors. 
After  remaining  in  the  ofiing  several  hours,  he  discovered  the  enemy 
forming  in  a  line  of  battle  across  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  and  at 
ten  o'clock,  the  wind  being  light  and  favorable,  he  formed  the  order 
of  battle  with  six  gun-boats  and  the  Sea  Horse  tender,  mounting  one 
•ix-pounder  and  fifteen  men,  and  a  launch  mounting  one  twelve- 
pound  earronade ;  the  schoonef  Caroline  drawing  too  much  water  to 
cross  the  bar.  At  half-past  ten  o'clock,  he  perceived  several  smokes 
along  the  coast  as  signals,  and  at  the  same  time  a  white  flag  hoisted  on 
board  a  schooner  at  the  fort,  an  American  flag  at  the  main-mast  head, 
and  fL  Carthagenian  flag  at  her  topping  lifl.  He  replied  by  a  white 
flag  at  his  main.  At  eleven  o'clock,  discovering  that  the  pirates  had 
fired  two  of  their  best  schooners,  he  hauled  down  the  white  flag  and 
made  the  signal  for  battle,  at  the  same  time  hoisting  a  large  white 
flag  with  the  motto,  "  Pardon  to  deserters."  At  the  approach  of  our 
forces,  which  were  diminished  by  two  of  the  gun-boats  grounding  on 
the  bar,  the  Barratarians  abandoned  their  vessels  in  the  most  dis- 
orderly flight.  A  launch  and  two  barges  were  sent  in  pursuit  of 
them,  and  though  they  were  closely  pursued,  they  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing their  escape  over  the  numerous  bays  and  morasses  of  the  adjacent 
district.  About  noon,  however,  tliat  day.  Commodore  Paterson  took 
possession  of  all  their  vessels  in  harbor,  consisting  of  six  fine  schooners 
and  one  felucca,  cruisers,  and  prizes  of  the  pirates,  and  one  armed 
schooner  under  Carthagenian  colors,  found  in  company,  and  ready  to 
oppose  his  command.  Col.  Ross  now  landed  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  took  possession  of  their  establishment  on  shore,  consisting  of 
about  forty  houses  of  different  sizes,  badly  constructed,  and  thatched 
with  palmetto  leaves. 

Commodore  Paterson,  in  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  goes 
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on  to  say : — "  When  I  perceived  the  enemy  forming  their  vessels  into 
aline  of  battle,  1  felt  confident  from  their  number,  and  a  very  advan- 
tageous position,  they  would  have  fought  me.  Their  not  doing  so  I 
regret.  For  had  they  done  so,  I  should  have  been  enabled  more 
effectually  to  destroy  or  make  prisoners  of  them  and  their  leaders ;  but 
it  is  a  subject  of  great  satisfaction  tome  to  have  effected  the  object  of 
my  enterprize  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

"  The  enemy  had  mounted  on  their  vessels  twenty  pieces  of  cannon 
of  diflerent  calibre,  and  as  I  have  since  learned,  from  eight  hundred 
to  one  thousand  men  of  all  nations  and  colors." 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  20th,  the  Caroline,  which  was  anchored 
offshore  about  five  miles,  discovered  a  strange  sail  to  eastward,  and 
inmiediately  gave  chase.  The  enemy  stood  for  Grande  Terre  with  all 
sail  set,  and  at  half-past  eight  hauled  her  wind  off  shore  to  escape ; 
when  Lieutenant  Spedding  was  sent,  with  four  boats  armed  and 
manned,  to  prevent  her  passing  the  harbor.  At  nine  o^clock,  A.  M., 
the  chase  fired  upon  the  Caroline,  which  was  returned,  each  vessel  con- 
tinuing to  fire  when  their  long  guns  would  reach.  At  ten  o'clock, 
the  chase  grounded  outside  the  bar,  and  the  Caroline,  from  the  shoal- 
ness  of  the  water,  was  obliged  to  haul  her  wind  off  the  shore  and  give 
up  the  chase.  A  fire  was  now  opened  upon  the  chase  across  the 
island  from  the  gun  vessels,  and  at  half  past  ten  o'clock  she  struck 
her  colors  and  surrendered.  She  proved  to  be  the  armed  schooner 
General  Bolivar,  consisting  of  an  armament  of  one  long  brass  eigh  teen- 
pounder,  one  long  brass  six-pounder,  two  twelve-pounders,  small  arms, 
&c.,  and  twenty-one  packages  of  dry  goods.  On  the  afternoon  of 
the  23d,  Commodore  Paterson  got  under  headway  with  the  whole 
squadron,  in  all  seventeen  vessels,  (one  having  escaped  the  night  pre- 
vious,) and  on  the  next  day  arrived  at  New-Orleans. 

This  expedition  struck  a  panic  among  the  freebooters,  whose  opera- 
tions from  this  time  were  veiled  in  the  deepest  mystery,  and  con- 
ducted with  the  utmost  caution  and  circumspection. 

The  British  early  saw  the  importance  of  this  hold,  and  afler  several 
ineffectual  overtures  to  induce  Lafitte  to  espouse  their  cause,  they 
attacked  him  on  several  occasions  with  the  intention  of  taking  their 
prizes,  and  even  their  armed  vessels  ;  but  were  as  frequently  repulsed 
with  loss  and  mortification.  One  of  these  attempts  was  on  the  23d 
of  June,  1813,  when  a  British  sloop  anchored  at  the  entrance  of  the 
pass,  and  sent  out  her  boats  to  endeavor  to  take  two  privateers  an- 
chored off  Cat  Island,  but  were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  They, 
however,  did  not  despair.  On  the  3d  of  September,  1814,  an  English 
man-of-war,  (Sophia,)  appeared  off  the  harbor,  and  after  firing  on  the 
inhabitants,  hoisted  a  flag  #of  truce.  This  conduct  was  so  incompre- 
hensible, that  Lafitte  sot  out  for  the  ship  in  a  small  boat,  to  inquire 
the  cause.  When  about  half  way  between  the  ship  and  the  shore, 
he  saw  a  yawl  let  down  fioni  the  stern  of  the  ship,  and  make  directly 
toward  him.  Suspecting  treachery,  his  first  impression  was  to  fly — 
but  seeing  them  close  ujxm  him,  he  resolved  to  brave  it  out  and  meet 
them.  The  yawl  was  soon  alongside,  well  manned,  displaying  at  her 
stem  a  British  ensign,  and  at  her  bow  a  flag  of  truce.  Captain  Lockyer, 
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commander  of  the  man-of-war,  hailed  them,  and  asked  if  Lafitte  was 
aboard,  and  being  answered  in  the  negative,  gave  him  a  package  with 
instructions  to  guard  it  with  great  care,  and  to  present  it  to  Lafitte 
with  his  own  hands,  which  he  promised  to  perform.  In  the  mean 
time,  a  strong  inwardly  current  had  drifted  both  boats  near  shore — 
lined  with  upwards  of  two  hundred  men — and  Lafitte  finding  his  op- 
ponent in  his  power,  briefly  told  him,  "  I  am  he  whom  ye  seek."  As 
soon  as  landed,  he  conducted  them  to  his  house,  amid  the  vociferations 
of  his  people  demanding  their  lives  upon  the  instant,  or  to  send  them 
to  Jackson  at  New-Orleans,  to  be  hung  as  spies.  Lafitte,  whose  in- 
fluence and  decision  was  greater  than  their  indignation,  dissuaded 
them  from  such  rash  acts,  and  pacified  them  with  promises  of  speedy 
revenge.  When  the  tumult  was  quelled,  he  opened  the  package, 
which  consisted  of  three  papers,  and  read  over  their  contents  in 
silence.  The  first  was  a  letter  from  Captain  Percy,  of  his  Majesty's 
iloop-of-war  Hermes ;  the  second  was  also  a  letter  from  Colonel  Nicols, 
oommander  of  the  British  land  forces  in  Florida ;  the  third  an  inflam- 
matory address  to  the  Louisianians,  clothed  in  florid  eloquence  and 
patriotic  sentiment,  calling  on  th<im  to  support  the  mother  country. 

As  soon  as  Captain  Lockyer  perceived  that  Lafitte  had  finished  read- 
ing the  packages,  and  conjecturing  from  his  silence  and  looks  that 
some  doubt  hung  heavy  on  his  mind,  and  knowing  no  time  was  to  be 
lost  and  no  effort  left  untried,  he  regarded  Lafitte  with  an  anxious 
eye,  and  pushing  up  his  point,  spoke  forcibly  of  the  advantage,  the 
ntme,  the  glory,  that  would  attend  his  decision  in  their  favor ;  and, 
as  a  further  inducement,  offered  him  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  to  be  paid  as  soon  as  he  set  foot  at  Pensacola.  Lafitte  hesi- 
tated, but  Captain  Lockyer  pressing  his  reasons,  endeavored  at  once 
to  bring  his  mind  to  a  decision,  which,  when  once  fonned,  he  knew 
was  irrevocable.  He  further  oflered  him  the  rank  of  Post  Captain  in 
the  British  navy,  the  command  of  a  frigate,  and  the  pardon  for  all 
past  offences.  To  such  a  man  as  Lafitte,  in  whom  ambition,  self- 
aggrandizement,  and  fame,  were  the  predominant  elements,  such  oflTers 
might  seem  irresistible ;  but  he  had  greater  and  nobler  aims  in  view. 
He  therefore  demanded  a  few  days  for  consideration,  and  though 
they  remonstrated  against  delay  with  all  the  eloquence  and  persuasive 
language  that  might  swerve  his  intent,  he  abruptly  left  them,  and 
retired  at  a  distance  to  avoid  a  further  repetition  of  argument,  which, 
if  he  had  considered  a  moment,  might  have  induced  him  tcv  adopt  a 
different  course. 

While  absent,  his  men  rushed  upon  Captain  Lockyer  and  the  other 
officer,  and  secured  them  as  prisoners.  As  soon  as  Lafitte  was  in- 
forfned  of  this  outrage,  he  assembled  his  people  by  torch-light,  and 
addressing  them  in  an  eloquent  manner,  showed  the  disgrace  of  vio- 
lating the  laws  of  hospitality,  the  total  disregard  to  the  flag  of  truce, 
and  that  by  their  mistaken  policy  they  would  lose  forever  the  only 
&voral)le  opportunity  of  discovering  what  were  the  enemy's  inten- 
tions against  the  southern  detachment  of  the  American  army.  Afler 
this  harangue,  they  were  persuaded  to  let  Lafitte  act  as  he  judged 
proper ;  and  on  the  following  morning  he  released  the  prisoners,  and 
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apologized  for  their  incarceration.  On  the  4th  of  September,  1814, 
Lafitte  wrote  to  Captain  Lockyer,*  who  was  still  cruising  off  the  place, 
*  stating  that  he  would  require  two  weeks  for  consideration,  and  would 
at  that  time  give  him  a  definite  answer ;  but  that,  all  things  considered, 
he  thought  he  should  accept  his  offer.  On  the  same  day  he  dispatched 
another  letter  to  Mr.  Blaque,f  of  the  Louisiana  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, inclosing  all  the  papers  the  British  officer  had  given  him,  as  also 
a  letter  to  Governor  Claiborne,  recapitulating  the  offers  of  the  enemy, 
and  showing,  in  strong  language,  the  importance  of  the  hold  he  occupied, 
and  that  it  was  both  his  desire,  and  the  desire  of  his  men,  to  enlist  in 
the  American  cause,  provided  an  act  of  oblivion  for  all  past  offences 
be  granted  them. 

These  letters  and  papers  were  delivered  by  Mr.  Blaquo  to  the  go- 
vernor, who  immediately  laid  them  before  the  Committee  of  Safety 
and  Defence,  over  which  he  presided.  The  result  was,  that  Mr.  Rau- 
cher,  Lafitte's  messenger,  was  sent  back  with  instructions  to  Lafitte 
to  take  no  final  steps  until  the  committee  could  act  and  decide  upon 
his  proposition,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  he  should  remain  under 
the  protection  of  the  government.  • 

The  two  weeks. having  elapsed,  Captain  Lockyer  again  appeared  in 
the  ofling ;  but  La  Fitte  took  no  notice  of  the  signals,  and  as  soon  as 
he  disappeared — having  received  a  passport  from  General  Jackson — 


Barrataria,  4th  September,  1814. 
•  To  Captain  Lockter  : 

Sir — ^The  coufuoion  which  prevailed  in  our  camp  yesterday  and  this  morning,  and  of 
which  you  have  a  complete  knowledge,  baa  prevented  me  answering  in  a  precise  manner 
to  the  object  of  your  mission  ;  nor  even  at  this  time  can  I  give  yon  all  the  satisfaction  that 
you  desire ;  however,  if  you  could  grant  me  a  fortnight,  I  would  be  entirely  at  your  dis- 
posal at  the  end  of  that  time.  This  delay  is  indispensable  to  enable  me  to  put  my  affairs 
m  order.  Yon  may  communicate  with  me,  by  sending  a  boat  at  the  eastern  point  of  the 
pass,  where  I  will  be  found.  You  have  inspired  mc  with  more  confidence  than  the  admi- 
ral, your  siiperior  otficer,  could  have  done  himself ;  with  you  alone  I  wish  to  deal,  and 
firom  you  also  I  wiU  claim  in  due  time  the  reward  of  the  services  which  I  may  render  you. 

Yours,  &c., 

J.  Lafitte^ 


Barrataria,  September  4th,  1814. 
t  To  Governor  Claiborne: 

Biu — In  the  firm  peruunsion  that  the  choice  made  of  you  to  fill  tlie  ofTice  of  first  magis- 
trate of  thiH  HtJite,  was  dirtat«?d  by  the  esteem  of  your  fellow-citizens  and  was  conferred 
on  merit,  I  confi<ieiitly  adilress  yon  on  an  ofl'air  on  which  may  depend  the  safety  of  this 
country.  I  utter  to  you  to  rentore  to  this  state  several  citizens  who,  perha{>8,  in  your  eyes, 
have  lot*t  tliat  title.  I  ofler  von  them,  however,  such  as  you  would  wisli  to  find  them, 
ready  to  ei^ert  their  utmost  elVorts  in  tlefenc^  of  the  country.  This  point  of  Louisiana, 
whicli  I  o<-.cnpv,  is  of  great  ini|X)rtaucc  in  the  present  crisis.  I  tender  my  services  to 
defend  it ;  uud  the  only  reward  I  u^k  is  that  a  stop  be  put  to  the  proscription  against  me 
and  my  adht^cnts  by  an  act  of  oblivion,  for  all  that  has  been  done  hitherto.  I  am  the  stray 
sheep  wishing  to  return  to  the  fold.  If  you  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
my  offences,  I  should  appear  to  you  much  less  guilty,  and  stiu  worthy  to  dischari^  the 
duties  of  a  good  citizen.  I  have  never  sailed  under  any  flag  but  that  of  the  Rt'public  of 
Carthagcna,  and  my  vessels  are  perfectly  regular  in  that  respect.  If  I  could  have  brought 
my  lawful  prizes  into  the  ports  of  this  state,  I  should  not  have  employed  the  iilirit  means 
that  liavc  caused  me  to  be  proscribed.  I  decline  saying  more  on  the  subject,  until  1  have 
the  honor  of  your  Excellency's  answer,  which,  I  am  persuaded,  can  only  be  dictate<l  by 
wisdom.  Should  you  not  answer  favorably  to  ray  ardent  desires,  I  dechire  to  you  that  1 
will  iiiHtantly  leave  the  country,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  having  co-operated  towards  an 
invasion  on  this  point,  which  cannot  fail  to  take  place,  and  rest  secure  in  the  acquittal  of 
my  conscience. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  Excellency's,  ^., 

J.  Lafittk. 
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he  embarked  for  New-Orleans.  He  was  taken  to  the  governor's  re- 
ception room,  and  found  him  and  General  Jackson  there  alone.  They 
both  welcomed  him  with  cordiality,  and  expressed  their  personal 
wishes  that  his  request  should  be  acceded  to,  and  undertook  to  use 
their  influence  in  the  council  of  state  to  that  effect.  When  about  to 
depart,  the  old  hero  grasped  his  hand  with  emotion,  and  as  ho  reach- 
ed the  door,  said,  "  Farewell — I  trust  the  next  time  we  meet  will  be 
in  the  ranks  of  the  American  army." 

The  Committee  of  Defence  was  convened,  the  papers  laid  before  it, 
and  La  Fitte's  proposition  accepted.  The  governor,  hereupon,  is- 
sued his  proclamation,  inviting  the  Baratarians  to  join  the  standard  of 
the  United  States,  and  was  authorized  to  say,  that,  should  their  con- 
duct in  the  field  meet  the  approbation  of  the  Major-General,  that  of- 
ficer will  unite  with  the  governor  in  a  request  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  extend  to  each  and  every  individual,  so  acting, 
a  free  and  full  pardon.  Thus  general  orders  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  L#atitte,  who  circulated  them  among  his  dispersed  followers,  most 
of  whom  readily  embraced  the  conditions,  and  flocked  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  United  States.  Lafitte's  elder  brother,  who  had  previ- 
ously been  apprehended  by  the  American  authorities,  and  thrown 
into  prison  in  New-Orleans,  was  released,  and  permitted  to  join  his* 
companions. 

The  movements  and  operations  of  General  Jackson  in  defence  of 
New-Orleans,  are  too  well  known  to  need  repetition  in  this  place. 
From  the  intelligence  received,  it  was  evident  that  the  British  fleet 
would  make  an  effort  to  co-operate  with  the  troops  already  landed. 
To  prevent  this,  the  forts  on  the  river  were  strongly  fortified,  and  fill- 
ed with  brave  men  to  resist  an  attack  in  that  direction.  Major  Rey- 
nolds and  Captain  Lafitte  were  ordered  to  put  the  passes  of  Barrataria 
and  Bayou  Lafourche  in  the  best,  possible  state  of  defence,  lost  the 
enemy  should,  by  these  entries,  unite  with  its  forces  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river,  and  attack  Jackson's  lines  on  the  flank  and  rear.  This 
was  accordingly  done.  Some  of  Lafitte's  men  were  retained  at  Fort 
St.  Philip,  others  were  sent  to  the  fort  of  Petite  Coquilles,  and  the 
Bayou  St.  John. 

Afler  these  arrangements  had  been  effected,  from  the  22d  of  De- 
cember to  the  1st  of  January,  the  British  were  actively  preparing  to 
execute  their  designs,  and  several  engagements  took  place  ;  but  no- 
thing decisive  was  effected  on  either  side.  At  length,  the  ever-me- 
morable eighth  dawned  upon  the  plains  of  Chalmettee.  The  mists  of 
night  were  slowly  melting  away  before  the  light  of  the  winter-morn. 
The  awakening  murmurs  of  the  camp  arose,  and  the  banners  streamed 
and  flapped  along  the  breastwork,  behind  which  stood  the  American 
army,  waiting  the  signal  of  action.  Suddenly,  dark  masses  of  the 
enemy  were  seen  at  the  distance  of  nine  hundred  yards,  moving  ra- 
pidly across  the  plain,  sublime  and  appalling  Enough  to  quicken  the 
pulsations  of  the  stoutest  heart.  Instantly  a  tremendous  fire  was 
opened  on  them  from  the  batteries :  but,  undaunted  by  the  danger, 
the  veterans  pressed  steadily  forward  amid  a  fearful  carnage,  making 
the  earth  smoke  and  thunder  as  they  came,  closing  up  their  front  as 
20  VOL.  I. 
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one  after  another  fell,  and  only  pausing  when  they  reached  the  slip- 
pery edge  of  the  glacis.  Here  it  was  found  that  the  scaling  ladders  and 
fascines  had  been  forgotten,  and  a  halt  occurred  till  they  could  be 
sent  for  and  brought  up.  Along  the  whole  range  of  the  breastwork 
rolled  a  fierce,  devouring  fire,  emptying  the  saddles  of  those  brave 
horsemen  with  fearful  rapidity,  and  strewing  the  earth  with  the  bodies 
of  riders  and  steeds  together.  Unable  to  withstand  the  deadly  fire 
of  the  American  rifles,  the  enemy  fell  back  in  disorder  from  the  foot 
of  the  parapet.  At  this  crisis,  amid  the  confusion  of  his  bravest 
troops,  Packenham,  with  a  dauntless  courage,  galloped  up,  and  dash- 
ing himself  at  the  head  of  the  44th  regiment,  rallied  his  men  and 
cheered  them  on,  with  uncovered  head,  to  the  very  foot  of  the  glacis. 
While  cheering  on  his  troops,  a  ball  stnick  him,  and  he  fell  mortally 
wounded.  Appalled  by  this  sight,  his  brave  troops  recoiled.  But 
their  officers,  calling  to  remembrance  the  terrific  assault  of  Badajos, 
brought  them  once  again  to  the  attack.  With  desperate  but  unavail- 
ing courage,  they  strove  to  forc«  their  way  over  the  ditch  and  up  the 
fatal  entrenchments ;  but  the  rifles  of  the  Americans  met  them  at 
every  step,  and  mowed  them  down  in  columns.  Again  and  again, 
did  those  splendid  squadrons  wheel  to  re-form,  and  charge  with  deaf- 
ening shouts,  while  their  nodding  plumes  and  glittering  bayonets,  like 
forests  of  steel,  gleamed  through  the  smoke  of  battle. 

Led  on  by  the  gallant  Keane,  the  Southern  Highlanders,  who  had 
faced  death  in  many  a  well-fought  field,  continued  to  press  on,  not- 
withstanding the  tempest  of  grape  and  shot  which  swept  the  plain. 
But  that  same  wasting  fire  received  them.  The  bulwarks  of  the  Ame- 
rican army  seemed  girded  with  fire,  so  rapid  and  constant  were  the 
discharges.  At  the  head  of  his  gallant  troops  fell  the  intrepid  Kcane. 
Burning  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  commanders,  the  Highlanders 
rushed  forward  with  inextinguishable  fury.  The  whole  plain  was  fill- 
ed with  marching  squadrons  of  horse,  galloping  wildly,  while  the 
thunder  of  the  cannon  and  fierce  rattle  of  musketry,  amid  which  now 
and  then  was  heard  the  blast  of  a  thousand  trumpets  and  strains  of 
martial  music,  filled  the  air.  Still  the  veterans  of  the  Peninsula 
presstnl  on,  mounting  on  each  others'  shoulders  to  gain  a  foothold  in 
the  works,  where  they  fought  with  the  ferocity  of  frantic  lions,  mad 
with  pain,  rage  and  despair.  Few,  however,  reached  this  point,  and 
those  who  clambered  up  the  entrenchments  were  bayoneted  as  they 
appeared.  Three  times  the  enemy  advanced  to  the  assault,  and  three 
times  was  he  driven  back  in  wild  disorder. 

The  smoke  of  battle  was  rolling  furiously  over  the  host,  and  all 
seemed  confusion  and  chaos  in  their  ranks.  The  plain  was  already 
encumbered  with  nearly  two  thousand  dead  and  wounded,  and  the 
charging  squadrons  fell  so  fast  that  a  rampart  of  dead  bodies  was 
soon  formed  around  them.  Along  the  whole  length  of  the  breastwork 
burst  forth  one  incessant  sheet  of  flame,  and  as  fast  as  the  heads  of 
the  columns  appeared,  they  melted  away  before  the  murderous  can- 
nonade. 

During  the  engagement,  the  voice  of  Lafitte  was  heard  along  the 
lines,  encouraging  kis  men  to  action.     He  had  been  stationed  at  one 
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of  the  important  embrasures  under  the  edge  of  the  Mississippi,  with 
Dominique,  his  countryman,  and  'second  in  command.  The  French 
are  among  the  first  artillerists  in  the  world,  and  these  were  some  of 
the  best  of  them.  On  that  memorable  day  they  achieved  those  bril- 
liant fetes  of  daring  and  valor  worthy  of  their  former  fame.  From 
their  two  batteries  poured  forth  a  terrific  fire,  which  mowed  down  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy  like  the  harvest  before  the  scythe  of  the  reaper. 
In  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  a  portion  of  the  British  troops,  borne 
away  by  an  irresistible  ardor,  and  frantic  with  rage,  rushed  within  the 
outposts,  forcing  a  small  party  there  to  retreat.  Before  the  batteries 
could  be  brought  to  bear,  the  enemy  advanced  ^ith  loud  shouts  of 
triumph  at  their  brief  success.  In  an  instant  Lafitte  charged  upon 
them  with  his  men,  outside  the  breastwork,  which  they  had  not  yet 
gained,  and  dashing  among  the  disordered  ranks,  raged  like  a  lion 
amid  his  prey.  He  cut  down  two  of  thep officers  in  command  with 
his  own  arm,  and  his  men,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  brandish- 
ing their  sabres,  burst  through  the  thinned  ranks  of  the  enemy, 
who,  appalled  by  the  suddenness  and  efficacy  of  the  movement,  re- 
tired in  confusion  and  dismay.  At  places  where  the  fiercest  strug- 
gles had  been  made,  the  dead  were  piled  in  heaps.  Finding  that 
victory  was  hopeless, — General  Lambert,  on  whom  the  command  now 
devolved,  gave  orders  to  retreat,  and  fell  back  in  great  confusion. 
Thus  closed  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  battles  on  record.  The  na- 
tional pride  was  gratified  not  only  in  the  preservation  of  the  city, 
but  in  the  reflection  that  its  brave  defenders  had  met  and  overthrown 
the  conquerors  of  Peninsular  Europe. 

General  Jackson,  in  his  official  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  did 
not  fail  to  commend  the  gallant  exph^its  and  chivalrous  daring  of 
the  brjive  band  of  Barratarians ;  and  in  consequence.  President  Madi- 
son, after  peace,  issued  his  proclamation,  granting  full  pardon*  to  all 
those  who  had  been  engaged  in  defence  of  New-Orleans. 

•  The  Prf.sidfxt's  Proclamation. — **  Among  the  many  exih  prodxiccd  by  the  wars, 
whHi,  with  little  intennissiou,  have  afflicted  Europe,  and  extended  their  ravages  into 
othtT  <ni:irt<*rs  of  th«*  glohr,  tor  a  period  exceeding  twenty  years,  the  difipersion  of  a  con- 
Bitlenihh'  portion  of  the  iiihnhitantii  of  different  countrien,  in  8om)w  and  in  want,  has  not 
been  the  leaBt  injurious  to  human  happinesiu,  nor  the  least  severe  trial  of  human  virtue. 

*•  It  has  been  long  ascfrtJiined  that  many  foreigners,  flying  from  the  danger  of  their  own 
honif,  ami  that  some  citizens,  forgetful  oi  their  duty,  have  co-operatetl  in  forming  an  es- 
tabliiihnient  on  the  i^liind  of  Barraturin,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mississippi,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  cland^'stine  and  a  law^less  trade  :  tlie  government  of  the  United  i^tatos 
caused  the  e^tablishnieut  to  be  broken  up  and  destroyed;  and  having  (Stained  the  mean* 
of  desiirnaring  the  oflendrrs  of  every  description,  it  only  remained  to  answer  the  demands 
of  justice  by  inflicting  an  exj'mplary  punishment. 

'•  But  it  lias  since  lieen  represented  that  the  oflenders  have  manifested  a  sincere  peni- 
tence ;  that  they  hav»?  ab;in(lon(>d  the  prosecution  of  the  worst  cause  for  the  support  of  tlic 
best,  and,  particularly,  that  they  have  exhibited,  in  the  defence  of  New- Orleans,  unequiv- 
ocal traits  of  <'ourage  and  tidelity.  Ofl'enders,  who  have  refused  to  become  the  assocuites 
of  th«-  eneniv  in  the  w;ir,  upon  the  most  seducing  terms  of  invitation  ;  and  who  have  aided 
to  repfl  bin  liiKntilt;  inva^i()n  of  the  territ<jry  of  the  United  States,  can  no  longer  be  consid* 
ered  as  objects  of  ptmislinient,  but  as  objects  of  a  generous  forgiveness. 

**It  has,  therefore.  b«'eu  seen,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Btate  of  Louisiana  (•anle^tly  recommend  those  oflentieni  to  the  benefit  of  a  full  pardon ; 
and  in  complian<'e  with  that  recommendation,  as  well  as  in  consideration  of  all  the  other 
extraordiuarj*  circum.stanci's  of  the  case,  I,  (James  Madison,)  President  of  the  Unit<'d 
States  of  America,  do  L-^sue  this  proclamation,  hereby  granting,  publishing  and  declaring,  a 
free  and  full  panion  of  all  ofleuces  committed  in  violation  of  any  act  or  acts  of  the  Con- 
greM  of  the  said  United  States,  touching  the  revenue,  trade  and  navigataon  thereof^  or 
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Lafitte,  restored  to  respectability,  might  have  lived  to  an  honor- 
able old  ago,  esteemed  and  respected  by  all  around  him.  He  traded 
awhile  in  mid  about  New-Orleans,  but  soon  became  dissatisfied  and 
impatient  of  the  restraints  of  civilization.  His  soul  was  as  free  as 
his  native  element,  and  he  pined  once  more  for  the  field  of  action, 
where  his  armament  might  ride  in  watchfulness  over  the  world  of 
waters,  beneath  the  meteor-flag  that  floats  over  every  sea,  and  fans 
every  ^hore. 

As  early  as  1812,  he  built  a  small  village  upon  the  site  of  tlie  pre- 
sent city  of  Galveston — his  own  houso  being  two  stories  and  well 
furnished — all  others  were  one  story,  and  of  a  plainer  construction. 
They  procured  their  building  materials  from  New-Orleans,  with  which 
place  they  kept  up  a  regular  intercourse  and  commerce.  In  fact,  La- 
fitte boasted,  that  he  had  made  half  the  merchants  of  that  city  rich. 
About  the  year  1819,  the  ibrovernor  of  Galveston,  a  Mexican  general 
by  the  name  of  Longe,  gave  him  a  commission  for  the  several  vessels 
which  he  owned  in  partnership  with  those  whom*  he  had  always  re- 
tained in  his  emj>loy  ;  and  (n-n.  Humbert,  the  subsequent  governor, 
also  gave  him  commissions  for  smaller  boats,  which  he  had  construct- 
ed with  a  view  of  running  far  up  the  inland  rivers.  It  is  believed, 
from  this  time,  that  he  kept  up  a  regular  life  of  robbing,  smuggling, 
and  piracy,  though  he  uniformly  alleged  that  his  depredations  were 
committed  alone  on  vessels  sailing  under  the  Spanish  flag.  Two  of 
these  boats  having  robbed  a  plantation  on  the  Marmento  river,  be- 
longing to  an  American  citizen,  were  captured  by  the  boats  of  the 
United  States  schooner  Lynx,  mounting  five  guns.  Lafitte,  to  pro- 
pitiate the  government,  hung  at  his  yard-arm  one  of  the  irten  engaged 
in  the  affiiir,  and  disclaimed  the  intimation  of  having  given  such  orders, 
or  sanctioned  their  proceeding.  Shortly  after,  however,  the  Lynx 
captured  two  of  his  vessels,  discovered  in  smuggling  along  our  coast ; 
and  it  was  now  evident,  that  he  must  have  had  some  previous  know- 
ledge of  these  acts,  and  have  been  an  accomplice  in  the  transaction. 
Nevertheless,  he  carried  on  his  depredations  with  great  secrecy, 
and  in  a  short  time,  amassed  immense  sums  of  money,  Mhich  were 
carried  to  the  wild  and  uninhabited  islands  along  the  southern  coast 


trnichinir  tho  intt-rronreo  and  fomnicrco  of  the  United  States  witli  foreipn  nations,  at  any 
time  before  the  eighth  dny  (jf  Juiiuan-,  in  the  present  year,  one  thousand  eipht  hundretl 
and  fifteen,  ]\y  any  person  or  persons  whiitsoever,  beinp  inhabitants  of  New-Orleans  and 
the  adjarent  country,  or  bpine  inhabitahts  of  the  said  island  of  Barrataria,  and  the  placcn 
adjacent ;  Proviilrd  that  every  perhon,  claiming  the  l)enefit  of  tliis  full  partlon,  in  ortler  to 
entitle  hiniself  tht-reto,  shall  pnHluce  a  rertiii<'ate  in  writing  from  the  governor  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  stating  that  such  person  has  aided  in  the  defence  of  New-Orleans  and  the 
adjacent  country,  durinu  the  invasion  thereof  as  aforesaid. 

"  And  I  do  hereby  further  authorize  and  direct  all  suits,  indictments,  and  prosecutions 
for  fines,  penalties,  and  f«^rfeiture^».  against  any  person  or  persons,  wlio  sliall  b«'  entitled  to 
the  iK'nent  of  this  full  pardon,  forthwith  to  be  staved,  discontinued  and  released  :  All 
civil  officers  are  hereby  require*],  arrf>nling  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  stations,  to 
carry  this  proclamation  into  ininiediute  an<l  faithful  execution. 

"Y)one  at  the  City  of  Washinpton,  the  sixth  day  of  February,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundn.'d  and  fifteen,  and  of  the  Iude])eiidence  of  the  United  States  the  thirty -ninth. 

"  By  the  President, 

*'  James  Madison. 
"James  Monroe,  Acting  Secretary  of  State." 
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of  Louisiana,  and  divided  among  the  crew.  Twenty  thousand  dollars, 
concealed  in  kegs,  was  discovered  a  few  years  ago,  on  Caiilou,  by  an 
individual  named  Wagner,  in  company  with  six  others,  who  was 
murdered  by  his  comrades ;  the  treasure  carried  off,  but  nothing  since 
has  ever  been  heard  of  them.  Gold  bars,  of  great  value,  have  since 
been  discovered  among  the  islands  of  Barrataria,  and  it  is  probable 
great  treasures  may  be  elsewhere  concealed,  for  these  pirates  were  all 
rich,  and  Lafitte  is  said  to  have  spent  sixty  thousand  dollars  in 
feshionable  society,  during  a  short  stay  at  Washington  City. 

About  this  time  the  Texas  revolution  burst  forth,  and  many  signal 
battles  were  fought  on  land  and  sea,  until  the  lone  star  of  the  repub- 
lic rose  in  refulgent  beauty  on  the  horizon  of  nations.  Foremost 
in  the  cause  of  freedom  was  Lafitte.  He  commanded  the  Jupiter, 
one  of  his  own  cruisers,  the  first  vessel  ever  chartered  by  the  new 
government,  and  hy>  the  very  terror  of  his  name,  spread  panic  and 
dismay  among  the  enemy.  He  was  rewarded  for  his  gallant  services 
by  being  appointed  Governor  of  Galveston,  a  post  of  honor  and  dis- 
tinction. Not  long  after,  an  American  ship  was  boarded  near  our 
coast,  and  rifled  of  a  large  amount  of  specie;  and  the  Jupiter  having 
arrived  at  Galveston  with  a  great  quantity  of  that  commodity  on 
board,  Lafitte  was  immediately  suspected,  and  one  of  our  men-of- 
war,  under  Lieut.  Madison,  received  orders  to  cruise  off  the  coast, 
and  vigilantly  watch  his  manoeuvres.  Lafitte  became  highly  exas- 
perated at  this  proceeding,  and  addressed  a  letter*  to  the  commander, 
demanding  by  what  authority  he  continued  to  lie  before  that  port  of 
which  he  was  governor.  The  commander  made  no  reply,  but  still 
continued  to  keep  a  strict  look-out,  and  watch  the  operations  of  La- 
fitte, who,  burning  with  indignation,  resolved  to  set  his  authority  at 
defiance. 

In  the  great  storm  of  1818,  he  lost  many  men  and  four  vessels, 
three  of  which  were  foundered  at  sea,  and  one  went  ashore  on  Virgi- 
nia point,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay.  In  consequence  of  which 
accident,  he  sent  Liitiigo  to  New-Orleans,  to  have  built  a  new  schooner, 
i%hich,  when  finished  and  manned,  mounted  two  guns  as  her  heavy 
ordnance,  and  a  crew  of  fitly  men.     As  soon  as  their  vessel  was 


•  To  the  Comtna7i/lvr  of  the  American  Cruiser,  off  the  Port  of  GcJv^'Ston: 
Sir, — I  am  convinced  that  you  are  a  rnii.sor  of  the  navy,  ordered  by  your  government. 
I  have  therefore  deemed  it  prf»i)er  to  incjuire  into  the  cause  of  your  lying  before  tl)i«  port, 
without  comraunicatiiig  your  intention.  I  shall  by  thid  mespape  inform  you,  that  the  pf»rt 
of  (jrdveston  belontr>*  to,  and  ia  in  possession  of  the  R^pnblie  of  Texas,  and  was  made 
a  port  of  entry  the  9th  October  Lost.  Ami  v^rhereaB  the  Supreme  Conpresn  have  thought 
pmperti)  appoint  me  us  governor  of  this  plnce,  in  conaequenee  of  whicli,  if  you  have  any 
demands  on  said  government,  or  persons  belonging  to  or  residing  in  the  snme,  you  wiu 
please  to  send  an  oHieer  with  sucn  demands,  wliom,  you  may  be  ai»sured,  will  be  treat<'d 
with  the  greatest  i>oliteness,  and  receive  every  satisfaction  reqnire<L  But  if  you  are 
ordererj,  or  should  yon  attempt  to  enter  this  port  in  a  hostile  manner,  my  oath  and  my  duty 
to  the  government  compels  me  to  rebut  your  intentions  at  the  expense  of  my  life. 

To  pnive  to  you  my  intentifms  towanU  the  welfare  and  harmony  of  your  government, 
I  send  enclosed  the  declarations  of  several  prisoners,  who  were  taken  into  custody  yester- 
day, and  by  a  court  of  inouiry  ap|M)inted  for  tliat  purpose,  were  found  guilty  of  robbing 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Umt<'<l  {<tate»  of  a  number  of  slaves  and  f.peci<*.  The  gentleman 
bearing  this  measage  will  give  you  any  reasonable  iufonuatioD  relating  to  this  place,  that 
■Mj  be  required.  Yours,  &c.,  J.  Lafittb. 
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launched,  Lafage  took  command,  and  made  a  short  cruise,  in  which  he 
captured  a  vessel,  and  was  proceeding  with  her  under  flowing  sheets, 
to  Lafitte's  station,  when  he  was  met  by  the  United  States  cutter, 
Alabama,  on  her  way  to  the  Mississippi.  The  cutter,  suspecting  the 
character  of  the  schooner,  bore  down  and  hailed  her,  but  was  answer- 
ed by  a  tremendous  volley  of  gun-shot,  which  cut  her  rigging,  and  se- 
riously disabled  six  of  her  crew.  A  desperate  action  ensued,  and 
Lafage,  after  losing  the  greater  part  of  his  bravest  men,  surrendered. 
The  vessel  and  her  prize  were  brought  into  our  port,  at  Bayou  St. 
John,  and  the  captured  crew  taken  in  irons  to  New-Orleans,  where, 
at  the  next  session  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  they 
were  tried,  condemned,  and  executed. 

Lafitte  was  highly  exasperated  at  the  result  of  this  trial ;  he  seem- 
ed to  think  that  the  whole  world  was  against  him,  and  resolved  there- 
fore to  wage  an  indiscriminate  war  against  all.  mankind.  He  had 
lately  received  a  commission  in  the  navy  of  the  C^olombian  republic, 
and  selling  all  his  vessels,  avowed  his  intention  of  immediately  en- 
listing in  the  servic<^.  But  he  was  secretly  planning  other  great 
schemes.  He  called  together  his  scattered  crew,  and  with  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  his  vessels,  bought  a  stout,  large,  fast-sailing  brigantine, 
on  which  he  placed  an  armament  of  sixteen  guns,  and  a  crew  of  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  men.  Thus  equipped,  he  went  forth  like  an  evil 
spirit  to  war  against  the  world. 

But  his  eventful  career  was  drawing  to  a  close.  A  British  sloop- 
of-war,  cruising  in  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  having  hoard  of  his  intention, 
kept  a  sharp  look-out  from  the  mast-head,  with  the  hope  of  meeting 
him.  One  morning  as  an  officer  was  sweeping  the  horizon  with  his 
glass,  he  discovered  in  the  dim  distance  a  suspicious-looking  sail,  and 
immediately  orders  were  given  to  make  chase.  As  the  sloop-of-war 
had  the  weather-gauge  of  the  pirate,  and  could  outsail  her  before 
the  wind,  she  set  her  studding-sails  and  crowded  every  inch  of  canvass. 
Lafitto,  as  soon  as  he  ascertained  the  character  of  his  opponent, 
furled  his  awnings,  set  his  big  squaresail,  and  shot  rapidly  through  the 
water.  But  the  breeze  freshening,  the  sloop  continued  to  gain  upon 
him,  when,  finding  esaipe  impossible,  he  opened  a  tire  upon  the  ship, 
killing  a  number  of  men,  and  carrying  away  her  fore-topmast.  The 
man-of-war  reserved  her  fire  until  close  in  with  the  briixantine,  when 
she  poured  into  her  a  broadside  and  a  volley  of  small  arms.  The 
broadside  was  too  much  elevated  to  hit  the  low  hull  of  the  brigantine, 
but  did  considerable  execution  among  her  rigging  and  crew,  ten  of 
whom  were  killed.  At  this  juncture,  the  English  came  up  and  board- 
ed her  over  the  starboard  bow.     A  terrible  conflict  now  ensued. 

Above  the  storm  of  battle,  Lafitte's  stern  voice  wiis  heard,  and 
his  red  arm,  streaming  with  gore,  and  grasping  a  shattered  blade,  was 
seen  in  the  darkest  of  the  conflict.  The  blood  now  ran  in  torrents 
from  the  scuppers,  and  dyed  the  waters  with  a  crimson  stain.  At 
length  Lafitte  fell,  wounded  desperately  in  two  places.  A  ball  had 
broken  the  bono  of  his  right  leg ;  a  cutlass  wound  had  jvcnetrated 
his  stomach.  The  commander  of  the  boarders  was  stretched  senseless 
on  the  deck  close  by  Lafitte,  and  the  desperate  pirate,  beholding  his 
victim  within  his  grasp,  raised  himself  with  difficulty  and  pain,  daigger 
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in  hand,  to  slay  the  unconscious  man.  He  threw  his  clotted  locks 
aside,  and  drew  his  hand  across  his  brow,  to  clear  his  sight  of  blood 
and  mist,  and  raised  the  glittering  blade  above  the  heart  of  the  dying 
man.  But  his  brain  was  dizzy,  his  aim  unsure,  and  the  dagger  de- 
•oending,  pierced  the  thigh  of  his  powerless  foe,  and  Lafitte  fell  back 
exhausted  to  the  deck.  Again  reviving,  with  the  convulsive  grasp  of 
death  he  essayed  again  to  plunge  the  dagger  to  the  heart  of  the  foe, 
but  as  he  held  it  over  his  breast,  the  effort  to  strike  burst  asunder  the 
slender  ligament  of  life,  and  Lafitte  was  no  more. 

Still  the  action  raged  with  unabated  fury  :  but  so  superior  was  the 
force  of  the  assailants,  that  victory  was  no  longer  doubtful ;  yet  so 
desperately  had  they  been  met,  that  of  a  crew  of  one  hundred  and 
maty,  but  sixteen  survived  the  conflict.  These  were  taken  to  Jamaica, 
and  at  a  subse<]uent  sitting  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  they  were  all 
condemned  to  death ;  ten,  however,  only  were  executed,  the  remaining 
aix  having  been  pardoned  by  the  British  government. 

Thus  fell  Lafitte,  a  man  superior  in  talent,  in  knowledge  of  his 
profession,  in  courage,  and  in  physical  strength.  His  memory  is  just>. 
Iv  cherished  by  the  Americans,  for  he  rendered  them  great  service  in 
the  perilous  field ;  and  there  are  many  who  believe  him  U>  bo  alive 
at  this  day,  no  authentic  account  of  his  death  ever  having  been  pub- 
lished. But  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  and  testimony  of  the  wit- 
nesses, place  this  beyond  a  doubt ;  and,  however  dear  his  memory  may 
be  to  some,  we  must  not  forget,  that  the  road  of  honor  was  open  to 
him;  that  he  forsook  its  pleasant  and  peaceful  enjoyments ;  in  a  word, 
all  that  might  endear  the  remembrance  of  man  on  earth — to  leave  a 
eareer  written  in  blood — 

"  A  cor0alr*8  name  to  other  times. 

Linked  with  one  virtue,  and  a  thousand  crimes.** 


ART.  V.-WHY  NEW-ORLEANS  DOES  NOT  ADVANCE. 

McsiNO  the  other  day  upon  the  evident  decay  of  the  commerce  of 
New-Orleans  and  its  comparative  retrograde  movement,  I  am  induced 
to  point  out  a  few  of  the  very  many  eausi^s  which  have  conspired  to 
produce  this  melancholy  result.  Situated  at  the  embouchure  of 
thirty  thousand  miles  of  interior  navigation.  The  "  Crescent  City*^ 
finds  itself  outstripped  during  the  recent  decade  in  population,  and 
other  elements  of  wealth,  by  the  "  Queen  City,"  located  1,600  miles 
from  the  sea,  upon  a  river  which  Mr.  Randolph  has  "  damned  to  ever- 
lasting  fame,"  as  dry  all  summer,  and  frozen  all  winter.  It  occurred 
to  me,  (a  resident  of  New-Orleans  from  1810  until  some  few  years 
back,)  that  an  enumeration  of  what  I  deemed  a  few  of  the  principal 
causes  might  possibly  suggest  the  remedy  for  some,  and  the  amelio- 
ration  of  others. 

Ist.  The  overweening  confidence  of  your  superior  locality,  that  no- 
thing couM  divert  the  trade,  is  only  another  and  more  forcible  illus- 
tration of  the  race  between  the  hare  and  the  tortoise. 

There  are  among  the  drawbacks  to  the  prosperity  of  New-Orleans^ 
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some  which,  perhaps,  are  irremediable,  others  which  are  susceptible 
of  very  great  amelioration,  and  others  which  may  be  entirely  re- 
moved. 

2d.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  city  of  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
with^wr  chief  magistrates?  id  est,  owe  mayor  and  three  recorders, 
and  triplicate  officers  in  every  department  necessarily  belonging  to 
the  organization  of  a  city. 

3d.  The  climate  cannot  be  changed,  but  the  diseases  incidental  to 
it  may  be  greatly  modified  by  wholesome  municipal  regulations,  by 
strict  attention  to  cleanliness,  and  by  affording  a  cheap  and  abundant 
supply  of  good  water. 

Not  intending  to  argue  the  points,  I  confine  myself  principally  to 
what  I  believe  will  be  admitted  to  be  facts.  With  more  necessity 
for  clean  streets,  good  draining,  sewers,  &c.,  &c.,  it  is  the  filthiest 
city  of  its  size  in  the  United  States. 

Remarkable  for  its  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  the  architecture 
of  the  houses  seems  expressly  calculated  to  make  those  changes  more 
deleterious.  The  walls  of  the  houses  should  be  two  or  three  feet 
thick,  as  in  Havana,  Madrid,  and  other  southern  cities,  instead  of  a 
brick  and  a  half  or  two  bricks,  as  most  of  them  arc  in  New-Orleans. 
The  houses  indicate  the  change  of  temperature,  with  the  accuracy  of, 
and  almost  as  quick  as  a  thermometer.  Any  person  who  has  visited 
the  Rotunda  at  Washington  in  February  and  August,  will  appreciate 
the  advantage  of  thick  walls  in  preser\ing  an  uniform  rate  of  tem- 
perature. All  this  may  be  remedied,  and  the  mortality  of  your  city 
reduced  from  one  in  nineteen  to  one  in  forty  or  fifty. 

The  system  of  absenteeism  of  the  families  of  a  large  number  of 
your  population,  who  only  come  to  make  money  ;  and  another,  even 
more  terrible  drain,  by  leaving  the  accumulated  wealth  of  years  to 
persons  out  of  the  state — can  hardly  be  prevented. 

If  a  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  country  which  received  them  friend- 
less and  penniless,  and  made  them  princely  fortunes,  does  not  in  some 
degree  animate  them — not  to  leave  their  fortunes  to  the  state,  but  in 
the  state — this  evil  is  unavoidable,  unless  by  some  refined  legislation  : 
the  rites  of  sepulture  denied,  or  some  indignity  after  death,  might 
correct  this :  as  was  supposed  to  have  been  done  to  prevent  the  crime 
of  suicide  among  the  females  of  Greece. 

A  good  deal  of  legislation,  both  by  the  state  and  municipal  autho- 
rities, has  had  a  tendency  to  drive  commerce  from  your  doors. 

At  one  time  one-half  of  the  entire  cotton  crops  of  the  United  States 
was  shipped  from  New-Orleans,  besides  a  full  share  of  all  the  other 
products  of  the  West. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  fair  and  legitimate  gains  which  the  freight, 
insurance,  pressing,  storing,  hauling,  &c.  produced,  for  all  of  which  the 
planter,  receiving  an  e(juivalent,  was  perfectly  willing  to  pay  ;  but  to 
pass  a  law  to  tax  these  things,  simply  for  the  privilege  of  landing  on  the 
levee — at  which  the  planter  revolts.  Fortunately,  the  Supreme  Court 
declared  the  law  unconstitutional,  or  the  grass  would  now  be  growing 
in  your  streets,  and  deservedly  so,  for  so  narrow-minded  a  policy. 

The  whole  of  your  wharfage  fees,  port  charges,  &c.  are  infinitely  too 
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high ;  (compare  them  with  New- York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia ;)  any 
attempt  to  correct  these  things  is  almost  always  met  with  the  cry  of 
hostility  to  the  city ;  and  the  united  influence  of  your  twenty  mem- 
bers is  certain  to  defeat  all  such  measures  of  wholesome  reform. 

Not  having  capital  suflicient  of  your  own,  you  should  invite  it 
there,  (not  by  petitioning  the  legislature  to  incorporate  banks,  and 
introducing  a  paper  currency,)  but  by  affording  additional  facilities 
and  offering  inducements  to  bona  fide  capitalists  to  bring  their  money. 
I  think  the  law  reducing  the  rate  of  conventional  interest  has  done 
great  injury  :  at  least  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  have  been  with- 
drawn from  this  section  of  the  country.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that 
all  usury  laws,  as  they  are  called,  are  injurious,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
pealed. There  are  occasionally  times  when  money  is  really  worth 
more  than  6  or  8  per  cent.,  and  then  it  is  that  conscientious  men  of 
capital  retire,  and  leave  the  business  of  banking  to  others  who  are 
not  afraid  of  violating  the  law,  but  having  the  monopoly,  make  the 
unfortunate  borrower  pay  for  it,  as  well  as  for  the  risk  and  disgrace 
of  violating  the  law.  If  you  allow  men  to  ask  what  they  choose  for 
their  money,  as  for  their  flour  or  anything  else,  the  temptation  of  a 
cent  or  two  above  the  ordinary  rate  would  soon  induce  capital  in  that 
direction,  and  thus  speedily  relievo  any  pressure. 

Instead  of  living  ofl'of  each  other,  emulate  the  example  of  Boston 
and  other  Northern  cities,  and  by  means  of  rail-roads,  bring  commerce 
to  your  doors.  I  venture  the  assertion,  that  if  the  books  were  open 
for  a  bank  to-morrow,  that  millions  would  be  instantly  subscribed,  and 
yet  nobody  pretends  that  it  would  bring  one  dollar  of  additional  wealth 
or  trade  to  your  city ;  but  when  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars  only 
are  required  to  bring  the  rich  country  of  Attakapas  and  Opelousas 
to  your  city,  a  country  twice  as  large  as  the  state  of  Massiichusetts, 
every  foot  of  which  is  cultivable,  we  look  in  vain  for  that  enthusiasm 
which  is  seen  on  the  opening  of  the  books  of  banks  or  insurance  com- 
panies.* 

I  trust  that  these  desultory  remarks  will  be  received  in  the  spirit 
in  which  they  were  written,  by  one  long  a  resident  of  your  city,  but 
now  a  citizen  of  the  prairies  of 

Attakapas. 


•  I  recollect  when  the  books  of  some  bank  were  opened  in  Ncw-Orleana,  after  a  despe- 
rate  strtipsle,  one  fortunate  merclmnt  sucreedod  in  seatinf^  himself  quietly  with  the  inten- 
tion of  Kubsrribinc  larijely  for  himuelf  und  frien<.ln  :  another,  fearing  that  there  would  not  be 
enough  of  shares  lor  the 'wants  of  all,  thrust  his  armund«"r  the  lucky  individual,  and  sub- 
8cril»ed  for  an  immense  number,  if  not  all  the  shares.  Who  does  not  rerolh-et  the  im- 
mense sums  made  by  the  advan<'e  of  the  shares  of  the  Gas  Light  Bank  ?  Now  it  i*  a  mat- 
ter of  calculation,  that  the  freight  on  the  sugar,  cotton  an«l  molasH(>s,  with  the  pa«8age- 
monev  now  paid  by  the  peoph^  of  Attakapas  and  Opelousas,  without  any  augmentation, 
woul<l  pay  a  muchliigher  rate  of  interest  above  all  expenses,  than  the  motit  favored  bonk 
cotUd  expect  to  make. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

1.— COMMERCE  OP  WESTERN  AFRICA. 

Africa,  so  long  wrapped  in  impenetrable  mystery  ;  her  very  history  a  blank; 
and  her  inhabitants  sunk  by  barbarism  so  low  in  the  scale  of  humanity  a^ 
scarcely  to  be  recognized  as  social  beings,  is  yet  an  object  of  peculiar  interral 
to  all  civilized  nations.  Within  the  last  few  years,  that  interest  has  been  con* 
atantly  increasing ;  and  at  the  present  moment,  every  ray  of  light  is  sought 
with  an  eagerness  not  to  be  excelled. 

It  seems  to  the  writer,  who  has  spent  much  thought  and  labor  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  physical  peculiarities  of  a  country,  climate,  and  people,  which, 
from  time  immemorial,  have  barricaded  the  pathway  of  improvement,  and  stay- 
ed the  footsteps  of  progress,  that  there  is  but  one  way  in  which  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Africa  can  be  accomplished,  and  her  vast  and  mighty  possessions  of 
wealth,  the  extent  of  which  is  as  yet  unknown,  rendered  available  ;  and  that 
is,  through  the  education  and  colonization,  in  their  fatherland,  oif  the  Aree 
colored  population  of  this  country. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  it  is  no  less  the  duty  than  the  advantage  of  our 
government,  to  give  the  infant  Republic  of  Liberia,  which  has  grown  up  under 
the  fostering  care  of  our  citizens,  every  assistance  in  our  power,  which  shall  in 
any  degree  tend  to  develope  national  maturity.  There  is  no  longer  a  possibility 
of  doubt  as  to  the  fprcat  benefit  which  will  eventually  accrue,  not  only  to  the 
benighted  Africans,  but  to  the  nation  or  nations  through  whose  influence  they 
receive  enlightenment.  Ere  long  the  ships  of  commerce  will  begin  to  plough 
the  rivers  of  Africa,  and  stretch  out  briarean  arms  to  receive  her  commoHJities ; 
the  products  of  her  soil ;  the  bountiful  gifts  of  nature,  which,  so  far  as  we  can 
now  judge,  have  been  bestowed  upon  her  with  a  lavish  hand. 

Her  productions  arc  indeed  many  and  multifarious.  A  few  remarks  on  the 
most  important  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers. 

Cotton. — The  demand  which  exists  all  over  the  world  for  this  staple,  which 
demand  is  constantly  increasing,  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  ils  pro- 
duction, cannot  fail  to  make  that  region  of  immense  consequence  in  a  commer- 
cial point  of  view,  which  can  with  ease  and  facility  raise  it.  Africa  promises 
largely  in  the  supply  of  this  momentous  material.  Thirty  varieties  have  been 
found  growing  spontaneously.  Hon.  S.  A.  Benson,  in  a  recent  letter  from 
Bassa  Cove,  s.iys,  *'  though  this  cotton  (some  sent  from  Liverpool  for  planting) 
is  of  a  superior  kind,  yet  it  does  not  equal  that  raised  by  the  natives  far  in  the  in- 
terior, a  8j>ecimen  of  which  was  brought  down  a  few  days  ago  from  the  Pessa 
country.  I  have  sent  back,  about  five  days'  travel,  to  procure  seed  to  plant." 
Dr.  Lugenbeil  states,  "  I  have  seen  trees  growing  in  Liberia,  yielding  cotton 
equal  in  quality  to  the  best  I  ever  saw  from  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi." 
Mr.  McQueen  testifies,  "There  is  no  country  in  the  world  which  can  produce 
such  an  immense  quantity  of  cotton,  of  a  quality  so  fine  :  it  is  finer  than  any 
description  of  cotton  we  know  of;  common  cotton  raised  in  Africa  I  have  had  in 
my  possession,  which  was  equal  to  the  finest  quality  of  American  growth."  It  is 
also  worthy  of  remark  in  this  connection,  that  the  untutored  natives  manufac- 
ture cotton  goods  extensively.  They  are  spun,  without  any  wheel,  from  their 
native  cotton,  and  woven  in  a  strip  from  four  to  fifteen  inches  wide.  Several 
experiments  arc  now  in  course  of  progress,  which,  it  is  expected,  will  solve  the 
question,  whether  Africa  can  produce  cotton  in  sufiicient  quantities  to  make  it 
a  profitable  article  of  export.  We  conceive  it  will  become  the  cimpetitor  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  supply  of  the  American  market,  as  well  as  that  of 
Europe.  This  is  merely  an  opinion,  however,  and  is  to  be  received  accord- 
ingly. 

Coffee. — The  whole  land  is  covered  with  it.  Isolated  trees,  and  without  cul- 
tivation, have  been  known  to  yield  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds  of  clean  dry  cof- 
fee at  one  picking;  and,  however  incredible  it  may  appear,  yet  it  is  the  truth, 
that  a  single  tree  in  Monrovia  yielded  four  and  a  half  bushels,  in  the  hull,  at 
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one  time,  which,  on  being  shelled  and  dried,  weighed  thirty-one  pounds.  In 
Erravia  and  KafTa,  an  asb's  load  (200  lbs.)  can  be  purchased  fi^r  about  a  dollar  ! 
The  reason  why  the  *'  Mocha*'  coffee  is  so  good,  is,  that  it  actually  comes  from 
Ihe  louthem  parts  of  Africa !  Grand  Bassa  country  has  already  planted  30,000 
CRrfTee  trees,  which  will  bear  fruit  from  thirty  to  forty  years. 

Sugar. — The  cane  grows  with  unrivalled  luxuriance  ;  and  as  there  are  no  frosts 
Ihere  to  impede  or  kill  it,  it  can  be  brought  to  great  perfection.  Owing  to  the 
low  price,  and  the  necessity  of  very  expensive  machinery  for  its  manufacture,  it 
if  not  probable  that  sugar  will  soon  become  an  article  of  exportation.  How- 
OTer,  it  may  be  raised  in  sufficient  quantities  for  their  own  consumption. 
I^ould  men  of  enterprise  and  capital  embark  in  this  business,  they  can,  in  all 

Erobability,  make  it  yield  a  handsome  return.     It  is  recorded  in  history,  that 
efore  the  discovery  of  America,  the  best  sugar  estates  in  existence  were  on  the 
coast  of  Africa. 

Pepper  of  all  varieties  is  indigenous,  and  may  be  procured  ftlmost  anywhere. 
It  grows  on  bushes  four  feet  high.  In  quality  it  is  perhaps  not  equalled  by 
that  raised  in  any  other  clime.  **  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  native  with  a 
bunch  of  pepper  in  one  hand  and  a  roasted  cassada  in  the  other,  taking,  with 
Mch  mouthful  of  the  latter,  a  pod  of  the  former,  one  of  which  pods  would 
serve  to  pepper  a  full  meal  for  a  person  not  accustomed  to  its  use."  This  will 
be  good  news  to  those  fond  of  "  seasoning."  Wo  know  of  no  reason  why 
more  of  this  kind  of  spice  is  not  exported  than  the  amount  hereafter  specified. 

Arroieroot  is  one  of  the  most  common  plants  on  the  western  coast     From 

tbe  ease  with  which  it  is  raised,  and  its  being  one  of  the  most  valuable  articles 

of  food,  it  may  be  made  an  important  element  of  trade.     A  farmer  in  Liberia 

uinred  a  gentleman  that  he  received  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  from  the 

•  one-six  tern  th  of  an  acre  of  ground. 

Palm  Oil  is  procured  alone  from  Africa.  It  is  the  product  of  the  majestic 
palm  tree  ;  the  ancient  and  acknowledged  symbol  of  fertility.  We  find,  from 
official  documents,  that  63  vessels,  with  19,163  tons  of  oil,  entered  various  ports 
in  England,  in  1847;  and  fifly-five  vessels,  with  18,667  tons,  in  1848.  This 
is  a  large  amount,  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  rude  mode  in  which  it  is 
made,  wTiich  is  in  this  way :  A  square  pit  is  formed  in  the  ground,  some- 
thing similar  to  tan  pits  in  this  country,  and  this  square  place  is  filled  with 
palm-nuts,  which  are  taken  down  ripe  from  the  trees,  and  the  females  trample 
the  oil  out,  in  the  sun,  with  their  feet.  They  continue  tramping  until 
the  nut  and  oil  form  one  mass.  They  then  extract  the  oil,  by  allowing  water 
to  run  into  this  place,  and  take  it  all  up  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  scraping  it 
into  a  calabash.  In  this  tedious  and  difficult  process,  an  immense  quantity  is 
lost  by  its  running  into  the  ground.  There  is  also  a  great  deal  lefl  att<ached  to 
the  nut.  The  oil  is  obtained  from  the  surface  of  the  nut,  and  not  from  the 
kernel.  When  we  consider  the  great  quantity  of  this  oil  which  may  be  manu- 
factured by  proper  machinery,  and  the  hand  of  civilization  to  direct  and  govern 
it,  the  wonderful  productiveness  of  the  palm  tree,  and  the  boundless  extent  of 
territory  in  which  it  irrows  spontaneously,  and  the  myriads  of  inhabitants 
which  swarm  these  fruitful  forests,  ready  to  labor  for  the  smallest  consideration, 
our  judgment  is  that  this  oil  will  yet  form  one  of  the  heaviest  articles  of  traffic 
in  the  commercial  world. 

Gold  is  obtained  along  the  coast,  from  Gambia  to  the  Bight  of  Benin.  The 
annual  export  of  this  precious  metal  is  at  least  X300,000  per  annum.  The 
amount  of  gold  dust  imported  into  Liverpool  alone,  from  Africa,  in  1846,  was 
valued  at  X215,000  sterling.  Further  research,  especially  if  pursued  by  men  of 
science,  may  prove  her  to  he  as  rich  in  mineral  wealth  as  California  or  Peru. 

Iro7i. — Such  is  the  purity  of  the  iron  ore  obtained  by  the  natives  iumiediately 
in  the  vicinity  of  Liberia,  and  which  they  describe  asl»eing  abundant,  that  they 
have  no  fu-naces — they  need  none.  All  their  agricultural  and  war  instruments 
are  made  by  them  of  ore,  so  pure,  that  when  heated,  it  becomes  at  once  suffi- 
ciently malleable  to  admit  of  being  wrought  into  any  shape  or  form. 

hory. — Some  idea  can  be  gained  of  the  immense  quantity  of  ivory  procura- 
ble in  Africa,  from  the  countless  number  of  elephants  existing  within  her 
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borders.  A  drove  of  700  to  800  have  been  known  to  visit  the  Bonny  country 
at  one  time.  They  all  have  tusks,  some  of  which  have  been  ascertained  to 
weigh  120,  130  and  140  pounds  each. 

Various. — Cocoa,  tobacco,  beeswax,  ginger,  rice,  dye  stuffs,  and  timber,  a» 
imported  in  considerable  quantities  into  this  country  and  Great  Britain  ;  eipe-' 
cially  into  the  latter. 

STATISTICS. 

From  a  late  return  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Great  Britain,  from  and  to 
the  coast  of  Africa,  we  compile  the  following  table  of  imports  in  1846 — the  last 
year  reported,  viz: — cocoa,  2,459  lbs  ;  coffee,  24,354  do  ;  ivory,  1,438  cwts  ; 
ginger,  6626  lbs ;  hides,  874  cwt ;  palm  oil,  360,452  lbs,  or  18,000  tons  ;  pep- 
per, 98,166  Jbs  ;  rice,  1,807  cwt ;  beeswax,  5,226  cwt ;  tobacco,  1,224  lbs  ;  teak- 
wood,  7,686  lbs ;  mahogany,  270  tons  ;  gum,  20  lbs  ;  undressed  skins,  7013  in 
number. 

The  exports  in  1845  were  as  follows  : — 342  tons  of  bar  iron  ;  271  tons  of 
cowries  ;  203  tons  of  copper  rods  ;  4,059  bales  and  cases  of  cottons  ;  691  pun- 
cheons of  earthenware ;  25,959  barrels  of  gunpowder ;  2,478  cases  of  guns, 
containing  49,560  muskets  ;  195  tons  of  hardware  ;  8,392  tons  of  salt;  51  M. 
of  stone  bottles  ;  60  bales  of  silks  ;  1,574  hhds.  of  tobacco  ;  3,733  hhds.  of  mm ; 
81  bales  of  woolens,  amounting  in  value  to  £332,144. 

The  custom-house  value  of  the  exports  in  1846,  was  £421,620 ;  in  1847, 
£518,420  ;  thus  showing  a  steady  and  rapid  gain. 

During  the  same  period,  159  vessels,  comprising  a  tonnage  of  37,219  tons, 
cleared  ^r  Africa,  and  185  vessels,  constituting  a  tonnage  of  42,290  tons,  en- 
tered inward  to  England  from  Africa.  Last  year,  and  the  present,  have  no  doubt 
added  largely  to  the  number  of  vessels,  tonnage,  and  men  employed,  but  of 
these  we  have  no  positive  information. 

Trade. — The  natives  of  Africa  are  much  disposed  and  apt  for  commercial 

Pursuits.  A  disposition  to  trade  prevails  throughout  all  the  African  states, 
'his  is  verified  in  the  record  of  distances  to  which  slaves  arc  carried.  Instan- 
ces are  known  where  the  markets  have  been  obstructed  on  the  West  Coast, 
they  have  been  carried  to  the  East  Coast ;  and  when  obstructed  on  the  East 
Coast,  they  have  been  carried  to  the  West ;  from  the  very  centre  of  Africa 
they  are  brought  to  the  two  coasts,  a  distance  of  600,  700  or  800  miles,  and  even 
across  the  Great  Desert,  some  1000,  or  even  1500  miles. 

Tlicrc  seems  to  be  no  standard  of  value  by  which  trade  is  rcffulated-  The 
whole  trade  of  the  coast  consists  in  a  system  of  barter  of  commodities.  Every 
large  tooth  of  ivory,  quintal  of  camwood,  or  cask  of  oil,  must  command,  in 
most  instances,  a  moiety  of  every  article  used  in  that  commerce.  The  want  of 
one  important  article  of  trade,  as,  for  instance,  a  musket,  tobacco,  or  even  a 
cutlass  or  flints,  will  prevent  the  trader  from  making  a  purchase,  even  though 
he  may  offer  four  times  the  value  of  the  article  in  question  in  other  merchan- 
dise. The  process  of  bartering  is  as  follows  :  on  reaching  a  town,  the  first 
step  taken  is  to  have  permission  to  trade.  Then  the  natives  come  on  board, 
and  you  show  them  a  selection  of  what  goods  you  have.  If  they  approve  of 
them,  they  brin?  their  produce.  In  some  cases  you  trust  them  with  certain 
proportions  of  the  goods,  which  they  generally  return  in  produce,  perhaps,  on 
the  next  visit  of  the  vessel.  In  this  way  cargoes  are  collected.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  and  tedious  process. 

The  native  traders  on  the  beach  are  merely  the  factors  for  the  people  of  the 
interior,  and  have  no  capital  to  trade  upon  ;  consequently,  the  foreign  trader  is 
obliged  to  land  his  goods  to  be  sent  into  the  interior  and  exchanged  for  his  re- 
turn cargo.  The  whole  cargo,  therefore,  is  at  the  mercy  of  these  people  :  and 
where  there  is  no  protecting  power  at  hand,  they  are  solely  governed  by  what 
they  may  deem  their  interest  as  to  the  amount  which  they  will  refund.  If  the 
merchant  is  an  old  trader  on  the  coast,  and  it  is  supposed  he  will  continue  the 
business,  they  are  anxious  to  secure  a  continuance  of  his  custom,  and  probably 
may  pay  him  up  well.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  should  it  be  a  transient  vessel, 
and  one  which  it  may  not  be  supposed  will  visit  the  coast  again,  but  a  poor  re- 
turn will  be  received  for  the  cargo  landed. 
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PBOTKCTION. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  led  to  notice  two  topics,  the  faithful  prosecution  of 
which  are  as  necessary  to  the  continuance  and  enlargement  of  a  legitimate  com- 
merce on  the  coast  of  Africa,  as  food  is  to  the  support  of  the  human  body. 

Fir$t — Our  government,  and  that  also  of  Great  Britain,  must  keep  up  a  more 
powerful  and  active  naval  force  on  the  coast,  than  they  now  have  stationed 
there.  These  vessels  should  visit  those  ports  where  trade  is  most  largely  pro- 
MCUted,  to  form  treaties  of  commerce,  more  or  less  perfect,  with  the  African 
ehiefs  and  head  trade-men  :  to  see  the  conditions  thereof  well  fulfilled  :  to  de- 
mand satisfaction  for  all  trespasses  committed  by  the  natives  on  the  persons  or 
property  of  traders  ;  and  to  relieve  merchant  vessels,  in  cases  of  wrecks,  pesti- 
lence, or  any  other  disaster.  At  the  same  time  their  very  presence  will  prove 
a  check  on  the  accursed  slave  trade. 

The  substitution  of  steam  vessels  in  place  of  those  now  in  use,  will  of  course 
add  greatly  to  their  efficiency.  It  is  very  evident  to  every  candid  and  impartial 
minc^  that  instead  of  the  *'  cry"  now  put  forth  by  a  few  of  the  professed  phi- 
lanthropists of  our  mother  country,  they  should  advocate  and  demand,  as  alike 
dne  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and  interest,  that  the  squadron  should  be  strength- 
ened by  additional  vessels,  men,  and  power.  Should  England,  in  a  mistaken 
coorae  of  policy,  withdraw  her  squadron  from  the  coast,  we  should  soon  have 
pirates  on  the  seas,  the  rivers  full  of  slavers,  and  legitimate  trade  utterly 
broken  up  and  destroyed.  Surely  no  lover  of  his  race  would  like  to  behold 
•Qch  a  catastrophe  as  that.  Such  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence  if  so 
&tal  a  step  should  ever  he  taken  by  Great  Britain,  or  our  own  people. 

fiecon<i— -Experience  has  established  the  fact,  that  the  white  man  cannot  visit 
Africa  with  safety.  The  climate,  not  the  native;  is  his  great  enemy.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  home  of  the  negro.  The  natives  survive  to  an  almost  patri- 
archal longevity.  Her  sons,  then,  are  the  agents  appointed  for  her  restoration, 
and  they  shall  be  honored  as  the  instruments  of  bringing  their  fatherland  back 
into  the  family  of  nations.  The  Republic  of  Liberia  has  taken  the  lead  in  this 
glorious  work,  and  with  the  fostering  aid  and  protection  of  the  various  govern- 
ments on  earth,  especially  that  of  our  own  country,  will  continue  to  prosper 
and  achieve  new  triumphs — triumphs  not  won  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  but  by 
the  higher,  nobler,  and  gentler  power  of  Christian  light  and  truth.  Let  them, 
then,  have  the  generous  and  hearty  support  of  our  rulers  and  citizens — the 
natural  stimulants  to  exertion — the  animating  accompaniment  of  trade  and  in- 
tercommunication— a  supply  of  the  implements  of  husbandry — machinery  for 
the  preparing  of  their  mighty  resources,  and  facilities  for  the  disposal  of  their 
prooQCts.  Accord  to  them  that  deference  which  shall  enable  them  to  know 
and  feel  that  they  are  not  an  exceptibn  to  the  law  of  universal  sympathy — in 
short,  let  the  full  tide  of  civilizing  influences  roll  through  Liberia — the  broad 
and  open  portal  through  which  160,000,000  human  beings,  now  dwelling  in 
darimess  and  degradation,  are  made  accessible — and  we  shall,  ere  long,  see 
Africa,  benighted  and  oppressed  Africa,  blossom  as  the  rose. 

2.— COMMERCIAL  ADVANTAGES  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

The  Hon.  Edward  Bates,  in  his  oration  on  the  inauguration  of  the  Pacific 

Railroad,  referred  to  the  superior  natural  and  commercial  advantages  of  St. 

Lonia  in  the  following  truthful  and  eloquent  strains  : 

"  Here  wc  are,  in  the  centre  of  the  great  valley,  the  natural  centre  of  the 
largest  body  of  rich,  habitable  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  A  land  large 
enough  to  maintain  in  comfort  two  hundred  millions  of  people,  every  one  of 
whom  could  bring  the  produce  of  his  labor  to  this  centre,  by  natural  navig;ition. 
Just  below  the  confluence  of  three  mighty  rivers — Missouri,  Mississippi,  and 
Illinois  :  and  just  above  the  influx  of  the  beautiful  Ohio,  whose  fertile  banks 
an  already  teeming  with  industry,  enterprise,  and  wealth.  Look  at  a  map  of 
the  Talley  :  its  broad  surface  is  divided  into  quarters,  by  the  figure  of  a  cross — 
a  little  irregular,  to  be  sure,  but  still  a  cross.  The  Mississippi  is  the  shafl,  and 
the  Ohio  and  Missouri  are  the  limbs.     And  the  shaft  and  the  limbs  are  bristling 
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with  tributaries,  each  one  of  which  is  large  enough  to  be  considered  in  Europe, 
a  mighty  river,  fit  to  be  improved  and  cherished  as  the  artery  of  a  nation's  com- 
merce. 

*'  Look  at  the  map,  and  not  the  distances  and  the  commanding  points.  The 
driftwood  that  floats  past  our  city  plunges  in  the  turbid  waters  of  the  Missif-" 
sippi  for  twelve  hundred  miles  before  it  is  washed  by  the  bright  waves  of  the 
ocean.  The  water  line  of  commerce  from  Pittsburgh  to  St.  Louis  is  twelve 
hundred  miles.  Your  steamers  go  up  the  IVf  issouri  without  a  snag  being  pulled 
out  or  a  sand-bar  removed  beyond  our  Western  border,  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred miles.  Ascending  the  Mississippi,  they  push  their  bows  into  the  very  foam 
of  St.  Anthony^s  Falls  :  and  above  those  falls,  I  know  not  how  many  hundred 
miles  of  placid  water  invite  the  venturous  boatman  to  the  far  North.  Go  up 
the  Illinois — ^you  can  find  no  stopping  place  there,  for  the  Father  of  Watem  ii 
wedded  to  the  lakes.  In  Illinois  and  New- York,  the  duty  imposed  by  the  great 
gifts  bestowed  upon  us,  is  partly  done  ;  and  now,  by  the  aid  of  their  canals,  yea 
can  leave  the  ocean  in  a  boat,  and  entering  the  Mississippi  or  the  Hudson,  cir- 
cumnavigate the  nation. 

**  We  occupy  the  most  important  point  on  this  great  circuit.  If  there  were 
not  a  cabin  or  a  white  man  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Missouri ;  if  our  forests  were 
still  in  pristine  solitude,  and  our  prairies  untracked,  save  by  the  hoof  of  the 
bufialo,  or  the  moccasin  of  the  Indian  savage  ;  I  should  still  believe— consider- 
ing the  extent  and  richness  of  the  valley,  the  number,  length,  and  direction  of 
its  rivers,  and  its  capacity  to  produce,  in  boundless  plenty,  all  that  can  minister 
to  the  comfort,  wealth,  and  power  of  man — I  should  still  confidently  beliere, 
that  the  greatest  city  upon  the  continent  must  be  estabUshed  within  that  spui*t 
length  upon  the  map." 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

1.— PRIZE    ESSAY    ON   THE    CULTURE    AND   MANAGEMENT   OP 

TOBACCO.* 

[The  publisher  of  the  American  Farmer  having  oflVred  a  piece  of  silver  plate  of  the 
value  of  S30.  for  the  beat  Essay  on  the  above  subject,  the  Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
H.  G.  P.  Key,  J.  S.  Sellman,  George  W.  Hughes,  John  D.  BowUng,  and  W.  C.  Calrert, 
of  Maryland,  awarded  the  prize  for  the  following  Essay  :] 

A  RICH  loam  is  the  soil  for  tobacco  plants.  The  spot  selected  for  a  bed 
should  be  the  south  side  of  a  gentle  elevation,  as  well  protected  as  possible  bj 
wootls  or  shrubber)' — a  warm  spot — mellow  ground,  perfectly  pulverized. 
Afler  a  thorough  burning  of  brush  and  tobacco  stalks  mixed,  dig  deep,  and 
continue  to  dig,  rake,  and  chop,  until  every  clod,  root,  and  stone  be  removed ; 
then  level  and  pulverize  nicely  with  the  rake.  Mix  one  gill  of  seed  for  eveij 
ten  square  yards,  with  a  quart  or  half  gallon  of  plaster  or  sifted  ashes  to  every 
half  pint  of  seed,  and  sow  it  regularly,  in  the  same  manner  that  gardeners  sow 
small  seeds,  only  with  a  heavier  hand.  Roll  with  a  hand-roller,  or  tramp  it 
with  the  feet.  If  the  bod  be  sown  early,  it  ought  to  be  covered  with  brush 
free  from  leaves  ;  hut  it  is  not  necessary  to  cover  them  after  the  middle  of 
March.  Tobacco  beds  may  be  sown  at  any  time  during  winter,  if  the  ground 
be  not  too  wet  or  frozen.  The  best  time  for  sowing  is  Irom  the  10th  to  the  20tli 
of  March,  although  it  is  safest  to  sow  at  intervals,  whenever  the  land  is  in  fine 
order  for  working.  Never  sow  unless  the  land  be  in  good  order,  for  the  work 
will  be  thrown  away  if  the  land  be  too  moist,  or  be  not  perfectly  prepared. 
The  beds  must  be  kept  free  from  grass  or  weeds,  until  they  are  no  longer  need- 
ed, and  the  grass  must  be  picked  out,  a  sprig  at  a  time,  by  the  fingers.  It  is  a 
tedious  and  troublesome  operation,  therefore  planters  should  be  very  careful 
not  to  use  any  manures  on  their  beds  which  have  grass  seeds  or  weeds  in  them. 
After  the  plants  are  up,  they  should  receive  a  slight  top-dressing  of  manure 
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once  a  week,  sown  broadcast  by  the  hand.  This  manure  should  be  composed 
of  half  a  bushel  of  unleached  ashes,  or  one  bushel  of  burnt  turf,  one  bushel  of 
fresh  virgin  woods  earth,  one  gallon  of  plaster,  half  a  gallon  of  soot,  one  quart 
of  salt  dissolved  in  two  gallons  of  liquid  from  barn-yard,  and  four  lbs.  of  pul- 
▼erized  sulphur,  the  whole  well  intermixed.  Let  a  large  quantity  be  got  toge- 
ther early  in  the  winter,  and  put  away  in  barrels  for  use  when  wanted.  This 
and  other  such  mixtures  have  been  found  efficacious  in  arresting  the  ravages  of 
the  fly, — both  from  the  frequent  dusting  of  the  plants  and  the  increased  vigor 
which  it  imparts  to  them,  thereby  enabling  the  plant  the  sooner  to  get  out  of 
that  tender  state  in  which  the  fly  is  most  destructive  to  it.  The  fly  is  a  small 
black  insect,  somewhat  like  the  flea,  and  delights  in  cold,  dry,  harsh  weather, 
but  disappearing  with  the  mild  showers  and  hot  suns  of  opening  summer.  If 
possible,  the  plants  should  stand  in  the  bed  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  apart, 
and  if  they  are  too  thick  they  must  be  raked  when  they  have  generally  become 
as  large  as  a  Ave  or  ten  cent  piece.  The  rake  proper  for  the  purpose  should  be 
a  small  common  rake  with  iron  teeth,  three  inches  long,  curved  at  the  points  ; 
teeth  flat,  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  wide,  and  set  half  an  inch  apart. 

AFTEB-CULTURB,  KTC. 

The  soil  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of  tobacco  is  a  light  friable  soil,  or  what 
u  commonly  called  a  sandy  loam,  not  too  flat,  but  rolling  undulating  land — not 
liable  to  drown  in  excessive  rains.  New  land  is  far  better  than  old.  Ashes 
are  decidedly  superior  to  any  other  fertilizer  for  tobacco.  Theory  and  practice 
unite  in  sustaining  this  assertion.  The  land  intended  for  tobacco  should  be 
well  ploughed  in  April,  taking  care  to  turn  the  turf  completely  under,  and  sub- 
soiling  any  portions  that  may  be  very  stifl"  and  likely  to  hold  water  near  the  sur- 
hce  ;  and  let  the  land  be  well  harrowed  directly  after  the  breakii^g  it  up ;  it 
shduld  then  be  kept  clean,  light,  and  well  pulverized  by  occasional  working 
with  cultivators  and  large  harrows,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  turf  beneath  the 
surface.  When  the  plants  are  of  good  size  for  transplanting,  and  the  ground 
in  good  order  for  their  reception,  the  land,  or  so  much  as  can  be  planted  in  a 
"*efl*on,"  should  be  *^  gcrapedy  which  is  done  by  running  parallel  furrows  with 
a  small  seeding  plough,  (the  Davis  or  Woods  plough  for  instance,)  two  and  a 
half  feet  apart,  and  then  crossing  these  ajjain  at  right  anglen,  preserving  the 
same  distance,  which  leaves  the  ground  divid«*d  in  checks  or  squares  of  two 
and  a  half  or  three  feet  each.  The  hoes  are  then  put  to  work,  and  the  hill  is 
formed  by  drawing  the  two  front  angles  of  the  square  into  the  hollow  or  middle, 
and  then  smoothed  on  top  and  patted  by  one  blow  of  the  hoe.  The  furrows 
should  be  run  shallow,  for  the  hills  should  be  low  and  well  levelled  off  on  the 
top,  and.  if  possible,  a  slijrht  depression  near  the  centre,  so  as  to  collect  the 
water  near  the  plant.  The  first  fine  rain  thereafter,  the  plants  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  seed  beds,  and  one  carefully  planted  in  each  hill.  A  brisk  man 
ean  plant  10,000  plants  per  day.  The  smaller  or  weaker  hands,  with  baskets 
filled  with  plants,  precede  the  planters  and  drop  the  plants  on  the  hill.  In  draw- 
ing the  plants  from  the  hed,  and  in  carrying  them  to  the  ground,  great  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  bruise  or  mash  them.  They  ought  to  be  put  in  baskets 
or  in  barrels,  if  removed  in  carts,  so  that  not  many  will  be  in  a  heap  together. 
The  plants  should  never  be  planted  deeper  than  they  stood  in  the  bed. 

Planting  is  done  by  seizing  the  plants  dropt  on  the  hill  with  the  left  hand, 
while  with  one  finger  of  the  right  hand  a  hole  is  made  in  the  centre  of  the  hill, 
and  the  root  of  the  plant  put  in  with  the  left,  while  the  dirt  is  well  closed  about 
the  roots  by  pressing  the  fore  finger  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand  on  each  side 
of  the  plant,  taking  care  to  close  the  earth  well  about  the  bottom  of  the  root. 
If  sticks  are  used  to  plant  with,  they  should  be  short,  and  the  planter  should  be 
particular  not  to  make  the  holes  too  deep.  The  plants  should  be  very  carefully 
planted,  for  if  the  roots  are  put  in  crooked  and  bent  up,  the  plant  may  live,  but 
will  never  flourish,  and  perhaps,  when  too  late  to  replant^  it  will  die,  and  then 
all  the  labor  will  be  of  no  avail.  In  three  or  four  days  it  may  be  weeded  out, 
that  is,  the  hoes  are  passed  near  the  plants,  and  the  hard  crust  formed  on  the 
hills  pulled  away,  and  the  edges  of  the  hill  pulled  down  in  the  furrows;  this  is 
easily  done  if  performed  soon  after  planting,  but  if  delayed,  and  the  ground  gets 
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be  preferred,  of  equal  paiti  of  ptuterai 
well  mixed,  opm  eMh  plant.  In  a  few  ilav*,  aair  a  week  ur  lr»  tima, 
ran  a  noall  plough  ihrough  il.  going  twice  ia  a  row.  Thia  w  a  delicate  opera- 
tion, and  reqoirei  a  itesdj  horee  and  a  akillfal  plooghman.  for  wilbuul  great 
can  the  plania  will  be  knocked  up.  or  be  kilteil  bj  the  working.  In  a  week 
after,  the  leteto)  aJlnalor  or  ihottl  mu«l  be  uaea.  Tbeae  implements  are  well 
made  b;  K.  Sinclair,  Jr.  dc  Co.,  of  Baltimore.  Either  implement  ia  valuable  H 
thie  alage  of  the  crop.  Out  once  in  a  row  ii  often  enough  for  either  cuili*at«r 
or  ahoiel  to  paaa.  The  crop  on  now  be  made  with  Ibeir  use  bj  working  Ilia 
tobacco  once  a  week  or  ten  daja,  for  four  nr  fiie  weeks,  going  each  time  acroaa 
the  foimer  working.  Anj  grau  growing  near  the  root  of  the  plants  ahould  be 
polled  out  bir  hand.  A*  soon  a*  the  tobacco  has  become  too  large  to  work 
without  injuring  the  leaoei  b;  the  swingle-tree,  the  hoes  should  pass  through 
it,  drawing  a  little  earth  to  the  planU  when  required,  and  lercl  the  furrows 
earned  bj  the  cultivator  and  shovel.  Let  this  hoeing  be  well  done,  and  the 
crop  wants  no  more  working.  Core  should  be  taken  to  leave  the  land  as  level 
aa  possible,  for  level  culture  is  most  generatlj  best.  ^\'hen  it  blasaoms,  tbe 
best  plants  ought  la  be  •clecled  for  seed ;  one  hundred  plants  being  enough  to 
aave  for  seed  to  sow  a  crop  of  40.000  pounds.  All  the  rest  should  be  "Upf' 
before  the^  blossom — indeed,  m  soon  u  the  blossom  ia  IsutIj  formed.  It  abi  ~ 
be  topi  down  lo  ihe  leaves  thai  are  six  inches  long,  if  early  in  the  sea* 
late,  lop  still  lower.  If  the  iiHuon  be  favorable,  in  two  weeks  after  a 
been  "  lopt"  it  will  be  fit  for  "  ciUliag,"  yel  il  will  not  saffer  bj  slandii 
in  the  field.  From  this  stage  of  the  crop,  until  it  is  in  the  house,  it  i* 
of  great  soliciluiJo  and  VMation  lo  tbe  planter.  He  is  fearful  of  s 
frosl.  and  ifornis,  bis  worst  coemf — Ibey  come  in  crowds — "their  name  ii 
legion" — and  the  "  tuekerr"  are  to  be  pulled  off,  and  ihit  "  gmuad  Uatci"  are 
to  be  aaved.  The  "  titckeri"  ought  to  be  pulled  off  when  the?  get  three  or 
four  inches  long ;  Ibej  spring  out  ahundautly  Irom  each  leaf  where  it  joins  the 
■talk,  "  Gtaaiti  Icacei"  are  tlioae  leaves  at  the  boiiom  of  the  plant  which  be- 
come dry  on  the  stalk,  and  ought  to  be  gathered  early  in  tho  morning,  when 
they  will  not  crumble. 

The  wcrni'  ought  lo  be  pulled  off  and  killed  as  fait  as  they  appear, 
will  soon  destroy  Ihe  crop.  Turkeys  arc  of  groat  assistance  in  destroying 
inaects  ;  the^  eat  Ibom,  and  kill  thoasands  which  they  do  not  eat,  f<>r  '' 
to  be  a  chenahcd  amusement  of  the  turkey  lo  kill  worma  on  tobaci 
grow  passionately  fund  of  it — tbey  kill  fur  Ihe  love  of  killing.  Thi 
year  two  "  gin/*,''  as  tliey  are  called  by  planters  ;  the  first  attacking  Ihe  pti 
about  the  time  that  they  are  one-third  or  hnlf  grown,  the  other  comes  on  wnen 
the  lubacco  is  ready  for  cutting.  Tbe  first  can  easily  by  subdued  with  a  good 
■upply  of  turkeys,  and  if  iJicn  they  are  effectually  destroyed,  the  second  glut 
will  be  very  easy  lo  manage,  for  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  mlolligent  and  expo- 
L  itenced  planters,  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  lirit  gtui  reappear  Ihe  aome 
KyMT  aa  lu/iJi-MoueTi  and  breed  myriad*.  When  ibe  second  army  of  wonua 
f  BMdi*  its  appearance,  Ihe  tobacco  is  generally  so  large  that  turkeys  do  but  little 
The  only  method  then  la  destroy  them  is  to  begin  in  time,  start  when 
B  being  hatched,  and  keep  up  a  strict  natch  upon  them,  going  over  Iho 
rbola  field,  plant  byplani,  and  breaking  the  eggs— killing  auchaa  may  be  aeen, 
nd  by  constant  atlentian  during  each  morning  and  evening,  to  this  business 
itJono,  with  tbe  whole  force  of  the  farm,  they  may  be  prevented  from  doing 
'MBch  harm.  When  they  disappear  the  second  lime,  there  ia  do  more  cause  of 
tmuble.  For  a  full  etilamologicol  doscriplion  of  the  tobacco  worm,  and  tha 
Msiest  and  moat  effpcLuat  melhod  of  rendering  them  comparatively  harmless,  I 
bag  leave  to  refer  the  reader  to  a  letter  written  to  J.  8,  Skinner,  Esq  '  ' 
author  of  this  assay,  and  published  in  the  Farmers'  Library,  i 
the  plant  begins  to  yellow,  it  is  lime  tu  put  it  away.  It  is  cut 
ground  by  turning  up  ihe  boUom  leaves  and  striking  with  a  tobacco  h 
formed  of  an  old  scythe — such  knives  as  oAen  are  used  for  cutting  corn. 
*.l  lay  on  the  ground  for  a  short  time  la  •'/aW  or  wilt,  and  then  carry  it  U 
iabaeeohonseiWbeoUmay  boput  away  in  lluMdifferent  modes,  bj". 


Esq.,  by  the 
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"  spearingf^^  and  **  splitting.'*^  "  Peggijifr**  tobacco  is  the  neatest  and  best  mode, 
yet  the  slowest.  It  is  done  by  driving  little  pegs,  about  six  inches  long  and 
half  an  inch  ur  less  square,  into  the  stalk,  about  four  inches  from  the  big  end  of 
the  stalk ;  and  these  pegs  arc  driven  in  with  a  mallet,  in  a  slanting  direction, 
so  as  to  hook  on  the  sticks  in  the  house.  It  is  then  put  on  a  **  horse"  which, 
by  a  rope  fixed  to  one  comer,  is  pulled  up  in  the  house,  ai\^  there  hung  upon 
the  sticks,  which  are  regulated  at  proper  distances.  A  **  tobacco  horse'*  is 
nothing  more  than  three  small  sticks  nailed  together  so  as  to  form* a  triangle, 
each  side  being  three  or  four  feet  long.  Spearing  is  the  plan  I  pursue,  because 
it  is  neat  enough,  and  decidedly  the  quickest  plan.  A  rough  block,  with  a  hole 
mortised  in  it,  and  a  little  fork  a  few  inches  from  the  hole  for  the  tobacco  stick 
to  rest  upon,  one  end  being  in  the  hole,  with  a  spear  on  the  other  end  of  the 
stick,  is  all  the  apparatus  required.  The  plant  is  then  with  both  hands  run 
over  the  spear,  and  thus  strung  upon  the  stick,  which,  when  full,  is  taken  to  the 
house,  ana  hung  up  at  once.  There  are  .**  dart-speartt*'  like  the  Indian  dart  in 
form,  and  *'  round  spears  ;**  either,  however,  will  answer. 

**  iSpUtting'*  tobacco  is  admired  by  many,  who  contend  that  it  cures  brighter, 
certainly  quicker,  and  less  likely  to  house-bum  or  injure  from  too  thick  hanging. 
This  mode  is  pursued  easily  by  simply  splitting,  with  a  knife  made  for  the 
purpose,  the  plant  from  the  top  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  bottom,  before  it 
If  cut  down  for  housing.  Care  should  bo  taken  not  to  break  the  leaves  while 
splitting  the  stalk.  The  knife  for  splitting  may  be  fully  described  by  saying  it 
is  a  miniature  spade.  It  can  easily  be  made  out  of  an  old  scythe  blade,  inserted 
in  a  clefl  white  oak  handle,  with  its  edges  bevelled  off  to  the  blade,  so  that  it 
acts  as  a  wedge  to  the  descending  knife.  After  the  tobacco  is  split,  cut  down, 
•  and  carried  to  the  house,  it  is  straddled  across  the  sticks  and  hung  up.  The 
sticks  are  generally  supported  by  forks  driven  in  the  ground  near  the  heap  of 
tobacco,  for  greater  convenience  to  the  person  putting  on  the  plants. 

Tobacco  slicks  are  small  round  sticks,  or  are  split  out  like  laths,  and  are  about 
one  inch  square,  or  one  and  a  half  inches  square,  usually  larger  at  one  end  than 
the  other,  and  they  should  be  eight  or  ten  inches  longer  than  the  joists  of  the 
tobacco  house  are  wide  apart,  if  the  tobacco  is  of  good  size,  six  or  seven 
plants  are  enough  on  a  four-foot  stick.  When  first  hung  up,  the  sticks  should 
be  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  apart.  As  the  tobacco  cures  they  may  be  pushed  up 
closer.  After  a  house  is  filled,  some  planters  put  large  fires  under  it,  as  soon  as 
it  has  turned  yellow,  and  by  ho*:  fires  it  is  dried  at  once,  and  does  not  change 
color,  unless  to  increase  its  brightness ;  but  ** firing"  gives  a  smoke,  smell, 
and  taste,  that  is  therefore  not  much  liked  by  buyers.  The  cost  of  labor  and 
loss  of  wood,  and  the  risk  of  losing  tobacco,  and  the  house  too,  are  great  objec- 
tions well  urged  A^ninHt  firing.  The  better  plan  is,  to  have  sufliciont  house- 
room,  and  hang  it  thin  in  houses  not  too  large,  which  have  windows  and  doors 
80  as  to  admit  light  and  dry  air,  and  by  closing  them  in  bad  weather,  exclude 
the  rain  and  dampness,  which  materially  damage  the  tobcicco,  besides  injuring 
the  color  of  it.  After  becoming  dry  and  well  cured,  tlie  stem  of  the  leaf  being 
firee  from  sap,  the  first  mild  damp  wpell  of  wrather  it  will  become  soft  and  pliant, 
and  then  be  stripped  off  the  stalk.  It  is  first  pulled  or  taken  olT  the  sticks  and 
put  in  piles,  then  the  leaves  are  stripped  off  and  tied  in  bundles  of  about  one-fifth 
or  sixth  of  a  pound  in  each.  The  bundle  is  formed  by  wrapping  a  leaf  around 
the  upper  part  of  the  handful  of  leaves,  for  about  four  inches,  and  tucking  the 
end  in  the  middle  of  the  bundle,  by  way  of  confining  it.  There  ought,  il  the 
quality  of  the  crop  will  permit,  to  be  four  sorts  of  tobacco,  "  YclloWj"  ^*  Brtghij" 
"  DuUt^^  and  **  Second.'^  When  the  tobacco  is  taken  down,  the  **  cullers'^  take 
each  plant  and  pull  off  the  defective  and  trashy  ground  and  worm-eaten  leaves 
that  arc  next  to  the  big  end  of  the  stalk,  and  then  throw  the  plant  to  the  next 
person,  who  strips  off  all  the  bright  leaves,  (and  if  there  be  any  yellow  leaves, 
belays  them  on  one  side  until  he  has  got  enough  to  make  a  bundle.)  and  throws 
the  plant  to  the  next,  who  takes  off  all  the  rest,  being  the  **  dull;''  and  the  re- 
spective strippers,  as  they  get  enough  leaves  in  hand,  tie  up  the  bundles  and 
throw  them  separate  for  convenience  in  bulking.  Stripping  should  never  be 
done  in  drying,  or  harsh  weather,  unless  the  tobacco  is  bulked  up  almost  as 
&st  as  it  is  stnppcd.  The  best  plan  is  not  to  take  down  more  than  you  can  conve- 
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nientlj  tie  up  in  a  few  hoars  ;  bat  if  the  planter  chooses  he  may  take  down  a 
larffe  quanti«.j  and  pat  it  in  bulk,  stalks  and  all,  cover  it  with  tobacco  sticks, 
and  it  will  keep  manj  days,  so  that,  no  matter  how  the  weather  be.  he  can  strip 
out  of  the  bullL     However,  this  is  a  very  bad.  wasteful  way.     Tobacco  shooU 
not  be  too  moist,  or  *'  high^"  as  it  is  termed,  when  put  in  the  stalk-balks,  or  it 
will  ^et  warm,  the  leaves  stick  to  the  stalk  get  a  bad  smell,  aod  change  coior; 
beside*,  if  left  totj  long  it  will  rot.     To  **  bulk'^  tobacco  requires  judgment  and 
neatueas.     Two  logs  should  be  laid  parallel  to  each  other  about  tbuty  inches 
apart,  aud  the  space  between  them  filled  with  sticks,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  t^ibacco  from  the  dampness  of  the  ground.     The  bundles  are  then  taken,  one 
at  a  time,  spread  out  and  smoothed  down,  which  is  most  conveniently  done  by 
puttiug  it  agaiust  the  breast  and  stroking  the  leaves  downward  smooth  and  flCraisfat 
with  the  ri^lit  hand.     It  is  then  pawed,  two  bundles  at  a  time,  to  the  man  bulk- 
ing.   He  takes  them,  lays  them  down,  and  presses  them  with  his  hands;  they  are 
laid,  two  at  a  time,  in  a  straight  line — the  broad  part  of  the  bundles  sligblly  pro- 
jecting over  the  next  two,  and  two  rov^s  of  buodles  are  put  in  a  bulk,  both  rows 
carried  on  together,  the  heads  being  on  the  outside  and  the  tails  jast  lapping  one 
over  the  other  in  regular  succession.     The  bulk^  when  carried  up  to  a  convenient 
height,  should  have  a  few  sticks  laid  on  ihn  top  to  keep  it  in  place.     It  most 
often  be  exdmtued,  and  if  getting  warm,  it  ou^ht  to  be  immediately  changed  and 
laid  down  in  another  bulk,  of  less  height,  andf  nut  pressed  as  it  is  laid  down; 
this  is  called  *'  wind-rowing  ;^'  being  loose  and  open,  it  admits  the  air  between 
the  rows  (if  bundles,  heuce  the  term.     The  next  proce^M  in  this  troublesome  but 
beautiful  crop,  is  to  "  condition'*  it  for  **  packing^    The  bright  yellow  and  Meeond 
tobacc<i  will  condition  best  most  generally  in  such  bulks  as  I  have  just  described, 
but  it  is  best  to  han«:  up  the  dull  as  soon  almost  as  stripped.    If  the  bright  or  seconds 
do  not  dry  thoroughly  in  the  bulks,  that  sbonld  also  be  hung  up  in  the  boose  to 
become  well  dried.     To  properly  hang  up  tobacco  to  condition,  small-sized  sticks 
should  bo  procured,  and  c^ach  (me  nicely  smoothed  with  the  drawing-knife,  and 
kept  for  that  purpose.     After  it  has  once  been  perfectly  dry  either  hanging  ap  or 
in  bulks — so  (Iry  that  the  heads  are  easily  knocked  off,  and  the  shoulders  of  the 
bundles  crack  upon  pressure  like  pipe-stems — it  should  be  taken  down,  or,  if  in 
bulkrt,  removed  the  first  soft  giving  spell  of  weather,  as  soon  as  it  is  soft  and 
yielding  enough,  as  it  will  become,  to  handle,  without  crumbling  or  breaking, 
and  it  must  be  put  in  four,  six,  or  eight  row  bulks  of  any  convenient  length  and 
height,  the  higher  the  better — laid  down  close  no  that  ns  little  of  the  leaves  or 
slioulders  as  possible  shall  be  exposed  on  the  out.side  of  the  bulks.     When  com- 
pleted, put  sticks  and  logs  of  wood,  &c.,  &c.,  on  the  top,  so  as  to  weigh  it  down. 
Here  it  will  keep  sweet,  and  in  nice  order  for  packing  at  any  time,  no  matter 
what  the  weather  may  be ;  if  it  was  conditioned  properly,  it  will  not  change  a 
panicle  while  in  the  condition  bulk.     Mild,  soft,  ple<'L«iant  weather  is  the  best  to 
pack  tobacco  in.     The  best  tobacco  prize  is  one   known  as  "  Page*s  Prize,"  but 
waM  first  invented  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Aistjuith,  and  improv(5d  afterwards  by  Page, 
at  the  Hngi,'(»8tions  of  pmctiral  planters.     It  is  very  chea[),  expeditious  in  its  work- 
ing, and  being  easily  taken  down  and  put  up,  may  with  convenience  be  moved 
from  house  to  house. 

As  t(i  the  size  of  the  hogsheads,  the  best  size  is  the  ultimatum  of  the  law,  forty 
inche^ri  in  the  head  and  fifty-two  in  the  length  Almost  any  wood  will  answer  to 
•aw  into  hogshead  stuff,  the  best,  of  course,  is  that  which  is  strong  but  weighs 
light,  such  us  gum  or  beach,  or  birch  or  poplar.  No  hogshead  ought  to  weigh 
over  100  lbs.,  and  staves  drawn  out  of  red  oak,  or  other  oaks,  which  make  the 
best  h(>g8head8,  but  are  too  costly,  ought  not  to  weigh  over  90  lbs. 

Having  now  got  our  tobacco  in  good  onler,  our  prize  and  hogsheads  ready,  the 
first  mild  day  that  we  can  spare,  we  i>rocce(l  to  packing.  Let  me  here  observe, 
that  while  putting  the  tobacco  in  condition  bulk,  all  the  bundles  that  were  softy  or 
had  an  ill  smell,  ought  to  have  been  laid  aside  to  be  made  sweet  and  dry,  by  a 
few  hours*  exposiire  to  the  sun.  The  same  precaution  must  be  observecl  while 
packing.  In  putting  the  tobacco  in  the  hogshead  for  packing,  a  man  gets  inside, 
shoes  off^  and  lays  one  bundle  at  a  lime  in  a  circle,  beginning  in  the  middle,  and 
eh(:h  circle  is  extended  until  the  outer  circle  touches  the  staves  of  the  hogshead: 
a  single  row  of  bundles  is  then  laid  all  round  the  edge  on  the  heads  of  the  last 
circle,  then  acroM  the  hogshead  in  parallel  rows,  the  middle  being  always  raised  a 
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little  bigber  tban  tbe  outer  edge.  Tbivis  called  a  eourte^  and  tbese  course*  are 
ooDtinued  until  the  hogshead  be  filled.  The  man  who  is  packing,  presses  with 
hii  knees  each  bundle,  in  each  course,  as  be  lays  it,  and  often  stands  upon  bis  feet 
and  tramns  heavily  but  cautiously,  all  aronnd  and  across,  so  as  to  get  in  ns  much 
as  possible.  One  receiving  hogshead  and  two  false  hogsheads  five  feet  long, 
making  fourteen  feet  four  inches  of  tobacco,  will  weigh  from  nine  hundred  to 
one  thousand  pounds,  if  well  baud-packed,  and  in  fine  order.  This  concludes^ 
the  almost  ceaseless  round  of  labor  that  is  necessary  to  prepare  for  market  thii' 
important  staple  of  our  country.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  endeavored  to  be  aa 
explicit  and  plain  as  possible,  and  have  studied  the  greatest  simplicity  of  style, 
■opposing  that  to  be  the  most  suitable  to  the  subject  uuder  consideration. 

Planters  in  Maryland  should  grow  less  tobacco,  and  thereby  improve  its  condi- 
tion and  quality.  By  that  means  they  would  require  less  house-room,  fewer 
hands,  less  laud,  and  receive  more  money  for  what  was  made.  It  is  no  uocom-* 
mon  occurrence  for  planters  to  fall  short,  say  15  or  20,000  pounds  in  a  large  crop, 

J  ret  receive  mur;e  money  for  the  residue  than  they  got  for  the  additional  20,000 
hi.  the  year  before.  The  reason  is,  that  not  being  pressed  for  room,  it  cured 
better,  and  they  managed  it  better  throughout  its  various  stages,  and  consequently 
got  a  greatly  increased  price  for  it.  That,  ti>o,  is  one  reason  why  small  crops  in- 
▼ariably  out-sell  large  crop:ji,  by  several  dollars  per  100  lbs.;  the  other  reason  is, 
^t  small  cnips  are  rarely  subject  to  drafts  that  must  be  met,  even  if  it  be  by 
forced  sales.  As  a  striking  instnnce  of  the  uselessness  of  pursuing  a  practice 
of  overcropping,  which  too  many  of  the  largest  planters  are  constantly  following 
to  their  great  loss  from  year  to  year,  and  to  the  detriment  of  their  neighbors  by 
^hitting  tbe  market  with  traih,  1  will  mention  a  circumstance  which  made  an 
impression  on  me  the  past  year.  Two  gentlemen  had  each  very  fine  crops  of 
tobaccfj,  so  equal  in  appearance  that  there  might  be  said  to  have  been  no  difference 
in  the  product  per  acre  as  it  stood,  just  when  fit  to  top ;  but  one  bad  220,000  bills, 
a  imall  force  in  proportion  to  his  crop,  and  scarce  of  room,  having  to  haul  some 
of  it  two  miles  to  a  neighbor's  house.  The  other  had  only  160,000,  plenty  of 
'  room  convenient  to  the  tobacco  ground,  and  a  large  number  of  hands  to  manage 
it  The  latter  gentleman  made  several  thousand  pounds  more  than  the  first,  and 
it  will  average  a  larger  sum  per  100  lbs.,  taking  the  crop  through.  The  reason  is 
obvious  :  for  in  this  crop  every  leaf  was  saved,  none  lost  by  worms,  nor  by 
"  kou$e-buming"  (that  is,  suffering,  or  even  rotting  from  being  hung  too  thick,) 
nor  loss  by  distant  transportation ;  nor  by  that  unavoidable  waste  which  is  the 
sore  accompaniment  to  hurry  and  over-work  in  the  securing  of  any  crop.  To  all 
these  disadvantages  and  losses  the  other  crop  was  subjected. 

One  word  more,  by  way  of  advice  to  the  planters,  will  not,  I  hope,  be  consid- 
ered out  of  place  here.  Never  draw  a  draft  upon  the  tobacco  which  you  consign 
to  four  commission  merchant.  Fix  a  value  upon  it  yourselves,  and  renise  to  take 
lev  for  it  than  you  think  it  worth,  unless  you  are  necessitated  to  sell,  and  then  sell 
before  it  be  known  that  you  are  compelled  to  sell.  The  chief  rule  of  the  buyers 
of  tobacco  is,  1  believe,  in  fixing  the  price,  not  founded  upon  the  European  de- 
mand, but  the  demands  of  the  planters  upon  their  merchants  through  tbe  banks ; 
«Dd  by  that  means  the  buyers  are  constantly  kept  advised  of  the  necessities  of  the 
planters  as  individuals  as  well  as  a  community,  and  they  reduce  the  price  of  the 
article  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  wants  ot  the  planters.  I  think  it  would  be  ad- 
Tiiable,  at  least  a  safe  experiment^  for  a  sufficient  number  of  the  largest  planters  to 
establish  an  agency  in  some  Europ*  an  market,  and  charter  a  vessel  annually  to  take 
out  their  crops.  The  agent  should  be  a  practical  planter,  and  be  also  an  American 
citizeu.  His  agency  should  cease  at  the  farthest  m  five  yo:u^,  lest  be  become  con- 
taminated, and  commence  speculation  on  his  own  hook,  as  is  too  ofien  the  case 
with  our  commission  merchants,  who  both  buy  for  the  consumer  and  sell  for  the 
producer,  yet  maintain  their  integrity,  although  no  doubt  it  is  sometimes  inconve- 
nient to  the  conscientious,  who  perhaps  fiud  a  stumbling-block  in  their,religioos 
pathway. 

I  conclude  with  expressing  the  hope  that  this  humble  essay  may  be  favorably 
nceiTed  by  the  planters  of  Maryland  ;  and  should  any  of  the  suggestions  it  con- 
taios  be  found  of  value  hereafter  to  any  individual,  the  highest  gratification  will 
be  experienced  by  the  author ;  and  he  will  feel  himself  amply  compensated  for 
Us  Isoor  and  trouble,  by  the  delightful  reflection  that  he  had  contributed  a  small 
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Bharr  Ut  th«  advancemeDt  of  the  great  pUoiing  iaterc«t,  and  tiierebj  b-.en  of 
OM)  to  U'tB  orjuutryuen. 

2.-CUBA  TOBACCO. 

NcAB  VicK«Bci6,  Mississippi,  Deetmbtr,  *2-2,  1349. 

Dkab  Bill : — I  intended  to  send  you  a  full  acc^iutof  onr  faoceu  in  raiune  Cuba 
tobacM^o  in  tbi«  utate,  but  abfeoce  from  home,  outil  too  late  lor  your  report,  pr»> 
smitfA  mo.  There  \b  a  coiuid'^nible  qoantity  nii*ed  here,  bat  it  is  in  tmail  Iota 
f>f  hnlf  tfi  one  acre,  nud  all  made  into  regaiin  cigar»,  and  auid  in  this  state.  They 
•ell  from  |I5  V)  |')0  per  M..  the  price  depending  principally  on  the  care  and  at- 
tention given  in  the  cnrin?.  Ace.  I  have  rexlized  the  U:ter  price  for  mine  the 
la«t  two  yam,  I  pay  five  dollan  jier  M.  for  making,  and  b<3ard  the  Land.  A 
miHtii  hand  will  make  from  200  to  2.^0  i>er  day,  and  boxes  holding  100  ro»t  five 
oentJi  4-a/;h.  100  H'M.  XfAthLCo  will  make  about  four  thousand  cigars.  An  acre 
will  pffxiuco  aliout  fiOO  lljs.  of  this  tobacco ;  it  generally  nets  me,  in  this  way, 
alMMit  1 1  fier  pound. 

The  crop  of  this  state,  I  am  confident,  is  not  one-half  that  of  last  year,  owing 
to  the  worm  hcing  worse  than  ever  was  known ;  and  most  per&ons  raiding  it 
being  cotton  planters,  who  were  all  badly  in  the  grass,  the  tobacco  patch  was 
negi«'cte/J. 

Uwirj^  to  the  causes  alx>ve  stated,  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
actual  amount  raiwrd  in  the  state,  but  I  think  the  next  census  will  cause  many  to 
open  their  4*yfs  with  astiMjiMliment 

Jf  you  have  on  h<iiid  any  seird  of  choice  kinds  of  tobacco,  (especially  Pentan, 
the  kind  Bengal  ckerooi$  are  made  of,  or  Brazilian,)  and  will  fonA'ard  me  a  small 
<|iiaiitity  of  I'Mch,  I  will  esteem  it  a  great  favor,  and  send  yon  an  acoouut  of  my 
experiment  with  them,  in  time  for  your  next  report 

Most  respectfully  yours,  &c., 

R.  Y.  KOGERa 

3.— A  GEORGIA  PLANTER. 

This  description  of  opening  a  swamp  plantation  is  equal  to  anything  in  Audn. 
iMin.  It  shows,  too,  whiit  energy  and  industry  will  do.  South  Carolina  abounds 
in  just  such  luciilities.  They  were  the  fields  of  operation  for  Marion  and  Snmp- 
ter.  I>«;t  the  Caniliniuns  expend  their  strcngtb  and  zeal  in  overcoming  these, 
ami  but  little  would  bo  heard  of  secession.  This  Mr.  Starke  deserves  to  be  ade. 
•cendant  of  Molly  Starke,  "  who  was  not  mado  a  widow  at  Bennington." 

The  HidiHcribcr  hris  a  plunUttion  of  several  thousand  acres,  fifty  miles  bolow 
AugUHiu,  on  the  Georgia  hide  of  the  Savannah  river.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  this 
b«>dy  of  land  is,  or  wils,  Mobly's  Pond,  a  largo,  and  in  Scriveu  county,  a  celebrated 
■heet  of  water,  scveu  miU's  round,  and  eight  f»»<;t  deep,  heretofore  a  fruitful 
•ourcft  of  diseaiif)  to  the  neigliborliood,  and  of  revenue  to  the  doctors.  The  npper 
half  was  an  open  plain  of  more  than  a  thousand  acres,  where  a  hundred  steam- 
boats  could  ride  in  safety,  and  where,  from  any  point,  a  bird  could  be  distinctly 
aacn.  The  lower  section  is  covered  with  cypress,  whose  rich  foliage  and  drooping 
mtNii,  intercopting  the  sun's  rays,  and  overshadowing  the  waters,  presented  to  the 
view  o  dismal  canopy  above,  and  a  horrihle  landscape  beneath.  Hero  millions 
of  noxious  vermin  lived,  and  ilouncod.  and  died.  Here  the  horned  owl  chanted 
hit  melancholy  dittio.*.  Hero  the  white  crane  gathered  her  food,  built  her  n^st, 
and  reared  her  young,  and  when  congregated  uy  thousiinds,  on  the  branches  of 
tbis  magDificeut  tree,  resembled  a  vast  shrubbery  of  seringoes  in  blo(»m.  The 
open  parts  were  the  resort  of  innumerable  wild  fowls,  and  were  covered  with 
oountleis  flocks  of  ducks.  This  loquacious  bird,  during  the  long  winter  nights, 
kept  up  an  eternal  row  ;  his  carousals  and  jollification  pic-nics  transcended  every- 
Ibiug  uT record  in  tlie  achievements  of  Venus  and  Bacchus,  and  were  almost  a 
■alcb  for  the  aproarious  frolics  of  John  Bull  and  Brother  Jonathan,  on  the  anni- 
TofMry  birthdays  of  m^esty  and  independence. 

The  alligator  was  the  king  beast  of  this  Pontine  marsh ;  armed  with  a  formi- 
dable tail*  and  a  pair  of  more  formidable  jaws,  he  was  the  terror  of  the  women, 
-    *  bojaandaiagroaa.    Compared  to  him  in  bodily  appearance,  the  ourang-ou- 
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tang  was  a  beauty,  and  the  jackau  lovely.  His  most  interesting  position  was  a 
recumbent  posttire,  with  his  upper  jaw  elevated  at  right  angles,  and  his  teeth 
shining  in  the  san.  When  lying  in  ambush  for  his  prey,  he  could  flourish  an  eye 
that  would  shame  a  catamount,  and  a  trunk,  the  like  of  which  never  flonnced  in 
the  waters  of  Phlegethon  or  Cocytus.  This  redoubtable  animal  was  frequently 
to  be  seen  prowling  upon  the  bauks  with  the  agility  of  the  hippopotamus,  and 
floating  upon  the  waters  with  the  stillness  of  a  serpent.  I  strongly  suspect  that 
his  reputntion  for  manliness  had  its  origin  in  the  writings  of  the  zoologist,  who, 
instead  of  manipulating  him  gently  as  a  lap-dog,  peeped  at  him  through  a  spy- 
glass, from  a  most  res|)ectful  distance.  Although  a  soldier  among  calves,  and 
pigs  and  lambs,  his  courage  and  ferocity  are  evidentlv  overrated ;  it  is  seldom  that 
ft  roll  grown  hog  realizes  the  honor  of  being  digested  in  his  capacious  maw. 

«  «  •  *  * 

The  terrapin  could  be  counted  by  thousands,  and  the  finest  trout  in  Georgia 
were  there.  To  thia  horde  of  vermin  the  draining  of  Mobly's  Pond  was  an  epoch. 
The  fish,  left  by  the  receding  waters  in  the  weeds  and  gras<(,  fell  an  easy  prey  to 
the  vultures.  The  terrapin,  unambitious  of  distinction  among  men,  plunged  mto 
the  ditch  und  hurried  himself  into  the  swamps  of  the  Savannah.  The  duck,  with 
heavy  heart,  mounted  into  the  air,  and  like  the  "  skimmer  of  the  seas,"  bade  a 
final  farewell  to  this  memorable  scene  of  his  festivities.  The  albgator,  with 
**  melancholy  steps  and  slow,**  no  doubt  reached  some  land  of  promise,  where, 
firee  from  danger  and  the  world's  malice,  he  could  enjoy  in  summer  his  mud-hole, 
ftnd  in  winter  his  light-wood  knots. 

Having  stated  somewhat  prolixly,  and,  perhaps,  with  too  much  levity,  what 
Mobly*s  Pond  vom,  I  now  proceed  to  state  what  Mobly*s  Pond  m.  Seven  years 
ago,  "  solitary  and  alone,*'  I  undertook  to  drain  this  body  of  water,  and  although 
out  of  pocket  some  $10.000, 1  do  not  regret  the  result.  The  landed  estate  (pond 
included)  cost  $50,000,  and  I  am  vain  enough  sometimes  to  think  that  the  spade 
has  doubled  its  value.  Originally  this  pond  was  joint  property,  but  fn>m  want 
of  concord  amoug  the  proprietors,  was  seemingly  destined  to  remain  a  nuisance  to 
the  end  of  time.  Eventually  it  fell  icto  my  hands,  and  now  in  this  year  of  our 
Lord,  1849,  so  prolific  of  prodigies,  and  so  memorable  to  monarchs,  with  a  natu- 
ral atmosphere  full  of  poiton^  uud  a  political  one  full  of  republicanism,  with  the 
lower  **  teu  thousaiHl**  dying  with  JUtk^  and  the  upper  **  ten  thousand"  with 
fright,  with  Despotism  standing  ou  a  volcano,  and  Freedom  upon  a  rock,  MobIy*s 
Pond  (what  a  bathos!)  isiis  dry  as  an  ash-bauk,  or  the  throat  of  a  loafer  in  the 
honey-miH)n  of  his  temperance  pledge. 

In  the  first  place  I  caused  to  be  excavated  a  centre  ditch  four  miles  long,  and 
on  some  points  from  16  to  20  feet  deep,  beginning  at  the  Savannah  swamp  and 
passin"  entirely  through  the  pond.  Secoudly,  were  du^  spring  ditches  of  several 
miles  in  length  in  all  suitable  places;  and  lastly,  parallel  ditches  leading  from  the 
centre  to  the  spring  drains  *  these  lateral  ditches  were  placed  at  intervals  of  140 
yards.  The  cypress  part,  formerly  visited  only  by  a  cxnoe,  is  now  easily  acces- 
sible, and  furnishes  abundant  and  durable  timber  for  building  and  fencing.  The 
open,  uncultivated  part,  is  covered  with  grass,  averaging  4000  pounds  to  the  acre, 
palatable  and  nutritious  to  horses  and  other  stock.  Last  year  sixty  acres  yielded 
lixtT  heavy  bales  of  cotton,  and  the  best  acres  of  the  com  land  seventy-six 
bushels. 

This  work  was  accomplished  by  Irish  ditchers.  Negroes,  it  is  said,  could  have 
done  it  cheaper  ;  but  governed  by  the  maxim,  *'  ne  svtor  ultra  erejndam,^^  I  c«m- 
fioed  the  black  man  to  the  cultivation  of  the  staple  commodities.  An  Irish  ditch- 
er, brought  up  in  a  locality  not  larger  than  a  pig-stye,  with  a  rotten  potato  for  his 
breakfast,  and  a  yoke  upon  his  neck,  and  a  tax  gatherer  in  his  pocket,  is  to  be  ex- 
cased  if  his  relish  for  liberty  be  keen,  and  his  devotion  to  that  goddess  profound 
and  sincere. 

#  #  *  When  properly  schooled  in  a  little  cisatlantic  ad- 

versity, he  becomes  the  finest  laborer  m  the  world.  The  rail-roads  he*has  built, 
the  canals  he  htis  dug,  the  bogs  he  has  drained,  the  embankments  he  has  thrown 
ap,  the  pefttilcnce  he  bus  driven  forth,  bespeak  the  magnitude  and  value  of  hia 
services,  und  fbrnish  to  his  a<lopted  country  ajsatisfactory  remuneration  for  his  ec- 
eeatricities  and  turbulence.  II  time  should  continue  to  roll  on,  and  the  bos- 
tn>tter  of  Erin  be  laid  low,  history,  in  filling  up  her  pages,  will  be  compelled  to  ad- 
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mit,  that  he  wielded  the  spade  with  more  adroitness  than  the  sceptre,  and  that  his 
ftchieveoaents  as  a  ditcher  immeasurably  transcend  all  his  efforts  ns  a  politician. 

In  the  open  uncultivated  part  of  Mobly*s  Pond,  there  are  several  hundred  acres 
of  peat,  from  12  to  3C  inches  deep,  resting  on  a  bed  of  blue  clay.  At  first  I  bad 

g-eat  misgivings  in  regard  to  this  peat  land,  and  thought  of  using  it  exclusirelj 
r  pasture  and  manure.  This  year  1  planted  seventy  acres  of  it  in  corn.  With  a 
knife  plow,  similar  to  the  blade  of  a  coulter,  I  cut  the  laud  both  ways  every 
twelve  inches,  to  the  depth  of  the  cane  grass  roots,  followed  the  same  furrow 
with  a  bull-tongue,  and  bursted  up  iu  every  direction  square  blocks  of  peat. 
After  being  exposed  to  the  sun  and  made  dry,  these  were  Bred  and  burnt.  By 
this  means  the  formidable  roots  of  the  cane  grass  were  eradicated  and  a  coat  of 
ashes  secured.  In  the  spring,  ridges  were  thrown  up.  the  com  planted,  and  up 
to  this  time  I  very  much  question  whether  in  all  Georgia  there  is  a  better  field  of 
grain. 

Several  hundred  acres  of  this  pond  are  appropriated  to  pasture.  The  grass,  in 
many  places,  is  breast  high,  and  the  mowers  pronounce  it  equal  to  an>  specimen* 
in  New  Knglaud.  To  me  it  is  a  panorama,  to  use  a  big  word,  transceudcntly  beaa- 
tiful.  Uufortunatelv,  I  do  not  reside  on  my  plantation,  but  when  I  go  there* 
which  is  often>  and  look  around  on  that  plain  of  velvet,  I  become  dreamy  and 
imaginative,  aid  believe  it  to  be  the  finest  meadow  cast  of  the  BufTalo  pmiriet. 
When  I  behold  the  cattle  browsing  on  the  rank  grass,  and  cotton  and  corn  spring- 
ing from  a  soil  which  fur  ages  generated  malaria  and  monsters,  I  enjoy  the  land- 
icape  with  as  much  gusto  as  ever  Archimedes  did  his  solution  of  the  problem  of 
the  king  of  Syracuse,  or  Sardanapalus  his  dinner  on  bull-frogs. 

Independent  of  this,  I  have  drained  on  the  same  premises  some  fifteen  other 
ponds,  all  of  which  are  productive,  and  one  of  which,  embracing  a  hundred 
acres,  is  worth,  in  the  o]nnion  of  some  Carolina  gentlemen,  who  have  visited  it, 
two  hundred  dollars  to  the  acre. 

Mobly's  Pond  is  no  lunger  an  eye-sure,  but  Pygmalion's  clay  metamorphosed 
into  a  beautiful  woman.  It  throws  out  its  wealth  from  centre  to  circumference, 
yielding  materials  fur  building,  and  fencing  pasture  for  cattle,  hay  fur  work-horses, 
and  corn  and  cotton  which  would  not  disgrace  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 

Has  your  humble  servant  accomplished  anything  in  the  premises  worthy  of 
your  time  and  trouble  iu  wading  through  this  letter?  Is  it  not  something  to  in- 
troduce health  where  previously  malignant  fevers  prevailed  7  If  St.  Patrick  l>«- 
came  a  saint  for  banishing  snakes  from  Ireland,  and  Hercules  a  demi-god  for 
cleansing  the  Augean  stables,  and  driving  wild  beasts  from  the  mountains  of  Ly- 
bia,  may  not  your  humble  servant  take  a  little  comfort  to  himself  for  rooting  out 
one  of  the  strung-holds  of  pestilence,  and  converting  a  vast  quagmire  into  a 
iruiUul  field  1  W.  W.  Staukc. 

4J-PR0GRESS  OF  SUGAR  CULTURE  IN  TEXAS. 

There  are  at  present  twenty-nine  supar  phuitalions  in  Brazoria  county,  each 
having  huhtttantial  buildings  and  machinery  for  the  preparation  of  the  cane  juice 
formaiket.  Col.  Morgan  L.  Smith's  establishment  ranks  highest  in  the  scale  of 
cost,  as  it  does  in  estimable  pretensions,  to  produce  a  refined  article  of  the  highest 
character,  having  in  combination  the  latest  improvements  that  genius  and  mtel- 
lect  have  as  yet  devised,  for  the  fabrication  of  sugar.  Col.  Smith's  perseverance, 
enterprise  and  energy  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  surmount  every  difliculty  that  is 
likely  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  his  grtMt  and  laudable  design,  if  at  all  practica- 
ble. His  personal  exertions  ami  general  character  merit  the  enjoyment  of  a  most 
brilliant  success. 

As  the  costs  of  the  establinhnionts  are  not  uniformly  the  same,  they  are  cla?s*»d 
in  the  following  schedule,  ai-mnling  to  their  estimated  value — as,  one  at  $.'>0.000  ; 
eight  at|'2U,U00  ;  six  at  $13.U00  :  two  at  $12,000  ;  one  at  $10,000  :  one  at  $8,000  ; 
ten  at  $>.000 — the  number  of  sui^ar  house'*,  and  the  cost  multiplied  into  each 
other.  In  the  next  column  the  estimatetl  value  of  the  hands  employed  on  the 
plantation;  the  next,  the  suppos«^d  number  of  acres  cultivated,  with  the  very  low 
average  price  of  twenty  dollars  per  acre— giving  an  aggregate  of  $1,134,000,  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar-cane,  &c.  iu  Brazoria 
oouiity  at  tULi  time.    These  figures  are  by  no  means  exaggerated,  for  it  is  cunfi- 
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dently  belteyed  they  are  rather  below  than  above  the  actual  amount  of  a  close 
calculation. 

8CHEDULX. 

"X'^  .^If  *5?S"  "^-'  '"'■'"-'-  "^     --• 

1 $50,000. -..$50,000.-.. $60.000....  200... .$4.000. ...114,000 

8 20,000....  160,000 330,000...- 1,800. ...36,000.. ..526.000 

6 15,000 90.000 103.000 580 11,000 204  000 

2 12,000....  24,000...-   35.000 250 5.000 64,000 

1 10,000....    lO.COO 10.000 100....  2,000 22,000 

1 8,000 8.000.*--    12,000 100 2,000 22,000 

10 5,000 50,000 115.000 850 17,000 182.000 

29 $392,000. .-$665,000. ...3,880... $77,000. .1,134,000 

The  raannfactiire  of  sugar  in  Texas  is  yet  in  the  incipient  stage  of  success.  The 
culture  of  cann,  until  within  a  few  years  past,  was  quite  limited;  a  few  small 
patches  were  cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of  Bexar  de  San  Antonio,  in  olden  times, 
lor  family  use,  in  the  form  of  a  peloncus.  Mr.  Stafford,  of  Fort  Bend  county, 
was  the  first  to  erect  permanent  works  for  its  manufacture  in  Austin's  colony, 
in  1834.  but  the  buildings  were  burned  to  the  ground,  and  the  machinery  de- 
stroyed by  the  Mexican  army,  during  the  sanguinary  eruption  of  1836.  But  it  is 
to  an  adventitious  experiment  made  by  Mr.  Eli  Mercer,  of  the  Egyptian  settle- 
ment. Wharton  county,  on  the  Rio  Colorado,  seventy  miles  in  the  interior,  that 
the  first  **  partial  essay  is  indebted  for  the  origin  of  our  sugar  doings." 

The  extreme  scarcity  of  foreign  productions  in  the  colonies,  previous  to  the  re- 
volution, induced  this  gentleman  to  mdkean  attempt  at  sugar  making— !>at  least 
enough  f  >r  his  own  family  consumption— in  1833-*34.  Witn  the  assistance  of  his 
two  sons—  yet  in  boyhood — and  one  negro,  he  cultivated,  in  addition  to  his  usual 
potato  and  corn  patch,  not  only  enough  for  his  own  family  u^e,  but  he  sup- 
plied the  whole  populution  of  Egypt  with  sweetenins.  His  apparatus  was  whol- 
ly domestic — the  live  oak  rolling  mill  wasconstructed  by  himself,  from  the  stump, 
and  the  l:ir<:e8l  flesh-nots  of  Egypt  were  arrayed  "  all  round  in  a  row,"  as  an  eva- 
porating battery,  under  the  attentive  ministration  of  the  family  circle.  Although 
producing  an  article  not  unlike  Mississippi  alluvion  steeped  in  molasses,  it  brought 
a  goodly  price  into  the  hard,  close  hand  of  the  honest  Eli  Mercer.  Urged  on  by 
succe8j4tiil  sales,  the  iiirr)rrigible  Eli  extended  the  limits  of  his  cane  patch  ;  by  ex- 
perience gained  some  celebrity  in  his  new  craft,  while  the  saccharine  qualities 
of  the  soil  and  climite  were  successfully  developed  to  his  advantage,  and  that  uf 
bis  succe».sor8,  for  ages.  He  is  now  enabled  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  persevering 
ioduslry,  with  peace  and  plenty  around  him,  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree. 
Bat  more  likely,  if  yet  alive,  you  may  find  him  rusticating  under  the  shade  of 
some  nei;^hl)oring  gnarled  post-oak,  poring  over  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  or  the 
Psalms  of  Duvid  in  metre.---(Ar.  O.  Delta  Correspondent.) 

5.— THE  NEGRO  RACE. 

In  the  able  and  learned  lectures  of  Mr.  Gliddon,  our  attention  was  particularly 
exciteil  by  his  accounts  of  the  antiquities  in  the  Egyptian  province  of  Meroe;  be- 
cause those  anticpiities  couHtitute  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  negro  civiliza- 
tion which  history  and  ar(:h;eology  can  produce.  Meroe  was  a  country  on  the 
Nile  above  Esypt.  When  the  last  named  and  most  famous  seat  of  ancient  civili- 
zation was  overrun  by  Cambyses,  and  the  other  cniel  conquerors,  a  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  retreatful  up  the  river,  and  established  themselves  in  Meroe. 
Hitli^r  tht.'V  transported  their  old  forms  of  government  and  of  worship,  their  old 
arts  and  their  antique  cut^toms.  They  built  temples,  and  excavated  tombs;  they 
erected  obelisks;  they  covered  them  with  inscriptions  in  their  hieroglyphic 
alphabet,  and  the  inscriptions  and  scriptures,  which  date  with  the  first  genera- 
tions of  tliis  colony,  are  found  to  be  as  perfect  as  those  of  the  Lower  Nile. 
But  the  colony  was  cut  off  from  the  body  of  the  nation  by  intervening  deserts 
and  fierc**  nomads.  The  number  of  emigrants  was  never  increased  from  the  old 
race.     Necessarily,  the  men  were  in  a  great  disproportion  to  the  women,  and  they 
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the  island.  Off  frum  the  seaports,  the  people  have  lost  arts,  religion,  industry, 
decency-^have  relapsed  into  absolute  cannibalism.  Dr.  Nott  states,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  aa  eye-witness,  that  on  two  occasions  while  travelinf!  in  Hayti,  he  saw 
the  negroes  roasting  and  eating  their  Dominican  prisoners  by  the  road-side. 

In  the  free  states  of  this  country,  the  negro  race  can  reach  every  advantage 
which  the  white  poss^ses.  A  large  portion  of  them  are  educated.  But  where 
have  they  evinced  capacity  to  make  use  of  our  civilization  T  Yfh*  re  have  their 
best  classes  achieved  a  higher  destiny  than  that  of  tavern  waiters  7  Where  have 
their  masses  risen  above  the  very  lowest  level  of  the  worst  population  7  Where 
has  any  individual  even  attained,  not  to  say  distinction,  but  even  respectability,  in 
any  profession  ?  In  England,  many  negroes  who  were  supposed  to  exhibit  talent 
when  children)  have  been  subjected  to  a  hot-bed  process  oi  culture,  and  two  or 
three  of  these  have  been  brought  up  to  the  mark  of  writing  verses.  These  have 
been  cfillected  in  a  volume;  and  Bishop  Gregorie  of  Blois  has  written  a  very 
itupid  l>o<)k  to  prove  therefrom  the  intellectual  quality  of  the  race.  But  any  one 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  these  verses,  will  find  them  for  the  most  part  a 
doggerel  too  poor  to  be  called  verse  at  all;  and  whenever  a  copy  occurs  ot  suffi- 
cient merit  for  the  poet's  comer  of  the  smallest  kind  of  country  newspaper,  its 
author  in  sure  to  turn  up  a  mulatto  or  quadroon  when  the  accompanying  biogra- 
phies are  referred  to. 

By  the  history  of  the  negro  race,  it  is  therefore  incontrovertibly  proven  that 
tbey  are  utterly  incapable  of  civilization  or  development  beyond  the  point  of 
davery.  When  the  starved  barbarian  is  taken  from  the  wilds  of  Africa,  clothed 
well,  fed  well,  and  a^isociated  with  the  whites,  he  quickly  acquires  a  certain  de- 
gree of  health,  strength  and  intelligence.  He  will  quickly  ape  the  white.  But 
tber  '  his  development  ceases.  Beyond  that,  in  no  instance,  has  he  ever  gone. 
Without  amalgamation  with  the  white  race,  he  remains  where  he  began,  and  sinks 
so  srion  as  the  superior  influence  is  withdrawn. 

These  phenomena  are  peculiar  to  the  black  race.  None  of  the  diversified  fami- 
lies of  the  white  race  exhibited  them.  To  which  one  of  the  white  races  could 
the  advantage  be  given  which  lie  before  the  negroes  of  the  United  States,  with- 
oatan  immediate  assertion  and  proof  of  its  talent  and  its  intellectual  superiority,  in 
handreds  and  hundreds  of  instances?  All  the  white  races  have  been  civilized 
and  developed  in  time,  and  where  circumstances  have  thrown  them  back  in  bar- 
barism, they  all  exhibit  capacity  for  civilization  again.  But  the  exact  contrary  is 
the  cbamcteriatic  of  the  negro. 

What  deduction  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  fact?  The  plain  and  inevitable  de- 
duction is  this: — That  the  negro  is  a  totally  distinct  and  inferior  animal  or  species 
of  animal  from  the  Caucasian  ;  that  the  negro  is  the  connecting  link  between  man 
tod  the  brute  creation  ;  that  the  negro  is  intended  by  nature  for  a  similar  depend- 
«ice  upon  the  Caucasian  man,  in  which  only  the  ox,  the  ass,  and  the  horse,  fiilfil 
the  intent  of  their  creation ;  that  the  negro  race  is  the  result  of  a  different  act  of  the 
Creator  from  that  which  originated  the  Caucasian,  and  is  consequently  beyond 
the  sc()pe  of  those  abstract  axioms  of  the  white  race,  which  declare  that  all  min 
have  equal  rights. — {Richmond  Examiner.) 


DEPARTIIENT  OP  MANUFACTURES  AND  MINING. 

1.— PITTSBURG  INDUSTRY. 

Thirteen  rolling  mills.  Capital  $5,000,000—2,500  hands.  Consume  60,000 
Urns  of  pig  metal,  and  produces  bar  iron  and  nails  amounting  to  14,000,000 
annually. 

Thirty  large  foundries,  with  several  smaller  ones.  Capital  in  all  $2.000,000 — 
S.500  h>md.4.  Consume  20,000  tons  pig  metal,  and  yield  annual  articles  amount- 
iae  to  $2,000,000. 

Two  establishments  for  manufacturing  locks,  latches,  coffee  mills,  scales,  and 
other  iron  castings.  Capital  $250,000 — employing  500  hands.  Consume  1^200 
tons  metal,  and  producing  goods  amounting  to  $300,000  annually. 

Five  large  cotton  factories  and  several  smaller  ones.    Capital  $1,500,000^—1,500 
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fioD,  and  I  will  devote  a  few  lines  to  aDother,  the  **  Ballah  mine."  The  Ballah 
mine  is  iu  township  seven,  (7)  range  thirty-two  (32J  west,  iu  Sevier  county,  Ar- 
kansas, on  the  Rolling  Fork  uf  Little  River,  seven  miles  north  oi  east  from  Ultima 
Tbale,  on  the  state  line.  For  a  description  of  this  mine,  and  its  history,  yoa  are 
referred  lo  ♦he  communication  of  Loatm  Tenens,  published  in  the  Herald  of  the 
7th  of  February  last.  I  will  conclude  this  hast^  SKetch,  by  presenting  you  the 
tabi'jined  noie  from  Geo.  G.  Shumard,  M.  D.|  o(  this  place — m  whose  judgment 
I  place  great  cooBdence. 

With  much  esteem,  I  am.  dear  sir,  yours,  fraternally, 

Alpked  Padon. 

Fort  Smith,  March  2U,  1851. 

Mr.  A.  Padon  :  Dear  Sir — I  thankfully  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  number 
of  fine  specimens  of  metallic  ores  from  your  mines.  Having  inspected  them  se- 
parately, I  am  induced  to  think  that  the  veins  from  which  they  have  been  ob- 
tained, will,  if  properly  worked,  prove  profitable. 

You  are,  doubtless,  well  a  wan*  uf  the  difficulty  always  experienced  in*deter- 
mining  the  character  of  metalliferous  veins,  from  the  mere  iuspectiou  of  speci- 
mens collected  near  the  surface;  but  from  your  description  of  the  associated 
rock,  the  character  of  the  niatrix,  as  well  as  the  dip,  and  general  appearance  of 
the  veins  themselves,  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  you  have,  m  their  pur- 
chase, made  a  Very  safe  investment. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Geo.  G.  Shumard,  M.  D. 

3.— lEON  AND  OTHER  MINERAL  PRODUCTS  OF  ALABAMA. 

At  this  moment  the  manufacture  of  iron  is  attracting  the  attention  of  our  citi- 
zens, and,  MS  much  depends  npon  a  good  beginning,  these  hints  are  offered  with 
the  view  of  directing  inquiry  in  the  proper  channel.  It  is  not  wise  to  spend 
both  time  and  money  in  working  out  problems  that  have  been,  long  ago,  solved  ; 
if  we  begin  at  all,  let  us  do  so  with  the  present  state  of  the  art. 

There  are  eight  bloomeries  in  the  slate,  two  of  which  are  on  Talladega  creek, 
and  the  others  on  the  waters  of  the  Cahawba. 

Of  the  two  high  fuVnaces,  one  is  in  Bibb  county;  it  has  but  recently  been 
erected,  so  that  its  operations  are,  as  yet,  coniined  to  the  mnnnfacture  of  pig  iron 
and  hollow-ware ;  the  blast  is  urged  by  steam  power,  and  the  boiler  is  heated 
directly  from  the  trundle  head.  These  works  are  situated  within  eight  or  ten 
miles  of  the  Coosa,  and  from  the  convenience  and  good  quality  of  the  ore,  and 
the  abundance  of  fuel,  they  can  scarcely  fail  of  success,  under  ordinary  good 
management. 

The  Benton  works  are  situated  on  Crane  creek,  a  short  distance  from  the  river ; 
they  have  been  for  yefn-s  in  successful  operation.  An  extension  of  the  works,  the 
introduction  of  the  not  blast,  and  various  other  improvements  are  contemplated, 
which, *when  accomplished,  will  place  this  among  the  most  complete  establish- 
mentcf  iu  the  South.  The  following  brief  statement  was  politely  furnished  by 
one  of  the  proprietors  : 

"  PoLKviLLE,  Benton  Co.,  Ala.,  Sep,  26.  1849. 
"  We  have  a  blast  furnace,  a  puddling  furnace,  and  for»e.  in  operation.  We 
turn  out  d»iily  about  GOOO  pouniis  of  iron :  2000  pounds  of  which  are  put  into 
hollow- ware  and  machinery -castings  ;  2000  pounds  into  bar  iron,  add  2000  pounds 
iolo  pigs.  We  use  G0()  bushels  of  charcoal  every  24  hours.  Our  iron  ore  beds 
(some  of  them)  are  within  600  yards  of  the  furnace.  Our  limestone  is  at  the  fur- 
nace, and  in  abundance.  The  nearest  stone  coul  beds  that  have  been  worked,  are 
thirteen  miles  off.  We  are  now  prefmring  to  put  up  a  rolling  mill,  and  think  that 
in  a  short  time  we  will  be  able  to  roll  iron  successfully.  Our  establishment  in  five 
miles  east  of  the  Coosa  river,  opposite  the  Ten  Islands,  and  eleven  miles  fromGreens* 
port.  We  ship  our  iron  down  the  Coosa  iu  flat-boats  to  Wettinipka,  Montgomery, 
and  Mobile.  We  have  found  the  articles  we  produce  here  of  ready  sale  iu  either 
of  those  markets.  We  are  prepared  to  make,  turn  off  and  fit  up  all  kinds  of  ma- 
chinery, except  fine  castings  fur  cotton  mills,  and  will  be  very  soon  ready  to  fur« 
nish  these." 


•  IF  ALABAMA. 
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are  gray  with  red  veins,  others  are  red  and  yellow,  and  specimeDS  with 
ereeoiflh  veins  are  not  uncommon.  There  is  also  a  bafi-colored  marble  there, 
filled  with  organic  remains,  that  is  qaite  handsome  when  polished.  Beds  of 
white  crystalline  marble,  clonded  with  red,  occar.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  there  is  a  black  compact  marble,  and  another  on  Six  Mile  Creek,  variously 
intersected  by  veins  of  white.  A  marble  of  similar  quality  occurs  on  the  road 
fifom  Pratt's  ferry  to  Montevallo. 

As  no  quarry  of  any  extent  has  been  opened  at  any  of  these  places,  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  a  correct  view  of  their  value.  Marble,  to  be  valuable,  must  be 
fioand  in  thick  beds,  that  are  free  from  cracks  or  joints.  Of  the  thickness  of  the 
|>eds  there  can  be  no  doubt,  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  other  conditions  are  less  ^vorable.  I  look  upon  this  locality  as  one  of 
great  intei  est,  in  connection  with  the  industrial  resources  of  the  state. 

The  principal  exposures  occur  near  the  head  of  navigation,  and  on  the  immedi- 
ate  banks  of  the  rivers. 

On  the  Huiitsville  road,  abont  19  miles  from  Tuscaloosa,  ledges  are  found  that 
woald  afford  pretty  good  marble. 

At  Joneshorough,  beds  of  variegated  marble,  of  the  red  and  white  variety,  oc- 
oor.  The  rock  is  compact,  and  lies  in  thick  masses,  at  the  base  of  the  red  moun- 
tain. The  same  stratum  occurs  at  Village  Springs.  The  magnesiau  limestone, 
when  compact,  is  susceptible  of  a  polish,  and  its  peculiar  soft  gray  color,  T  think 
beautiful ;  in  addition  to  this,  it  is  extremely  durable.  The  crystalline  varieties 
are  also  used  as  marbles. 

These  rocks,  as^  I  have  shown,  extend  from  Shultz'  Creek  to  the  upper  end  of 
Uie  valley. 

When  an  outlet  to  this  region  is  provided,  the  valae  of  these  beds  will  be  ap- 
preciated. 

At  the  locality  mentioned,  on  Big  Sandy  Creek,  very  good  marbles  occur, 
which  are,  in  many  respects,  similar  to  those  of  the  Cahawba.  As  there  is 
abundant  water-power  at  this  locality,  which  has  already  been  turned  to  account 
by  the  enterpriziug  proprietor,  who  has  erected  a  cotton  factory  here,  may  we 
not  hope,  before  a  long  time,  to  find  also  a  saw-mill,  for  marble,  in  operation.— 
Tnofneya  Report, 

GOLD    IN    LOUIS1AN4. 

The  Nutchitoches,  La.,  Chronicle  of  the  19th  ult.  has  the  following: 

**  We  have  just  socn  a  specimeu,  equal  in  fineness  to  the  hesX  California  gold. 
It  is  a  piece  ot  quartz  rock  incrusted  all  over  with  gold,  and  filled  in  all  its  veins 
with  that  '  root  of  all  evil.'  It  was  brought  and  exhibited  to  us  from  Judge 
Bollard's  place,  on  the  Bayou  Provencal,  ten  miles  from  this  town.  From  the 
&ce  of  the  country  "between  the  Provencal  and  the  main  road  between  thiit  and 
Fort  Jessup,  we  have  often  thought  that  various  kinds  of  ores  must  be  hid.  The 
&ce  of  the  country  is  somewhat  hilly,  with  deep  ravines  between  the  hills. 
Coal  has  been  found  there  injarge  beds;  and  Mr.  I^e,  who  once  lived  !iear  there, 
broaght  spifciinens  of  what  he  thought  gold  dust,  to  thii  place,  to  be  tested. 
It»  however,  a{>p(are(l  to  be  mica !  The  specimen  of  which  we  speak,  is  the 
'real  Simon  Pure,'  and  no  mistake." 


MISCELLANEOUS  DEPARTMENT. 

l.—CLIMATE,  SOIL,  AND  PRODUCTIONS  OF  FLORIDA.* 

Editor  of  Ike  Netcs — It  is  not  merely  in  the  tropical  productions  that  Bast  Flo- 
rida possesses  ailvantages  over  every  other  state  in  the  Union  ;  it  is  now  establish- 
ed, beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  Sea  island  or  long  staple  cotton  (the  production  of 

•  From  a  s<^rie8  of  papers  which  appeared  in  the  Jacksonville  News.    Will  the  editor 
'  OS  the  others  7 
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which  has  heretofore  been  confined  to  a  few  small  islands  in  Sonth  Carolina  and 
Georgia)  will  grow  luxuriantly  even  in  the  very  centre  of  the  peninsula.  A  su^ 
perior  quality  of  this  article  has  been  produced  extensively  on  the  Suwaunee,  and 
in  the  very  centre  of  Alachua,  as  well  as  on  the  eastern  coast.  This  important 
&ct  is  no  doubt  attributable  to  the  almost  intular  position  of  Elast  Florida. 

The  importance  which  the  production  of  this  valuable  staple  must  give  to  East 
Florida,  will  be  duly  estimated,  when  it  is  considered  that  it  can  be  cultivated 
there  without  the  fear  of  competition.  The  few  islands  in  Sonth  Carolina  and 
Georgia  which  yield  this  staple  are  now  so  nearly  worn  out,  that  the  average  pro- 
duct per  acre  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fittv  pounds*  and  there  is  no 
other  portion  of  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  East  Florida,  where  it 
can  be  produced.  Neither  can  it  be  produced  in  Texas,  Egypt,  or  India;  and  it 
is  moro  than  probable  that  there  is  in  no  part  of  the  world  a  country  of  much  ex- 
tent so  well  adapted,  both  in  climate  and  soil,  to  the  production  of  this  staple,  ai 
East  Florida. 

The  cultivation  of  this  valuable  staple  in  East  Florida  is  well  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  planters  in  general,  but  especially  of  those  Southern  planters  who  ^re 
wasting  their  energies  in  the  profitless  production  of  the  common  short  staple  cot* 
ton,  which  competition  has  already  reduced  to  so  low  a  price. 

Although  the  lands  of  East  Florida,  which  yield  on  the  average  three  hundred 
pounds  of  Sea  Island  cotton,  six  hundred  pounds  of  Cuba  tobacco,  and  two  thoo- 
aaud  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre,  can  at  this  time  be  purchased  at  a  much  loww 
price  than  the  common  agricultural  lands  of  the  northern  and  middle  states,  ot 
the  common  short  staple  cotton  lands  of  the  South ;  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  thing! 
that  such  can  long  be  the  case.  It  is  quite  certain,  that  as  soon  as  the  charactcnr 
of  these  lands  becomes  generally  known,  they  will  sell  at  a  price  corresponding 
with  their  intrinsic  value,  which,  as  has  already  been  shown,  is  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  lauds  in  the  United  States.  % 

Besides  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar.  Sea  Island  cotton,  Cuba  tobacco,  rice,  indigo,  ar- 
rowroot, cochineal  cactus,  silk.  Sisal  hemp,  New  Zealand  flax,  oranges,  lemons, 
limes,  pine-apples,  olives,  grapes  and  other  fruits  and  staples  too  numerous  to  de- 
tail, Ea^t  Florida  produces  corn,  potatoes,  turnips,  cabbages,  and,  in  short,  all  the 
vegetables  that  are  known  in  the  northern  states. 

The  climate  of  Florida  does  not  allow  coru  to  be  planted  so  clo$e  as  in  the 
northern  states,  and  there  are  not,  therefore,  so  many  bushels  produced  to  the 
acre.  The  good  lands  in  the  interior  ordinarily  produced  from  thirty  to  forty 
bushels  per  acre,  without  the  aid  of  manure  of  any  kind  :  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  best  coru  lauds  iu  New-York  would  produce  more  under  similar  cul- 
ture. Much  more  might,  no  doubt,  be  uccumplitihed  by  the  people  of  Florida, 
with  the  aid  of  manure,  rotation  of  crops,  uud  judicious  culture  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  will  resort  to  these  expedients  to  preserve  the  fertility  of  their 
lands  from  deterioration.  • 

Willi  regard  to  routs,  it  requires  the  whole  of  their  summer  in  the  Northern 
states  tu  prodtice  a  single  crop.  In  Florida,  on  the  contrary,  a  crop  of  Irish  pota- 
toes, aud  ul^crop  of  sweet  poli|^cs  or  yams  can,  with  great  facility,  be  produced 
on  the  same  laud  within  the  year.  If  Florida  cannot  rival  the  North  in  the  amount 
of  the  production  of  Irish  potatoes  per  acre  iu  a  single  crop,  she  occompli^thes  at 
least  as  much  by  producing  two  crops  within  the  year  on  the  same  land,  one 
crop  being  planted  iu  January  and  the  other  in  July.  But  admitting  that  Florida 
is  inferior  to  the  North  in  the  production  of  Irish  potatoes,  she  has  still  the  sweet 
potato  or  yam,  (a  more  valuable  root,)  which  ordinarily  produces  as  much  per 
acre  as  the  Irish  potato  yields  in  the  North. 

There  is  no  soil  aud  climate  better  adapted  to  the  production  of  turnips  and 
ruta  bugas,  thau  those  of  East  Florida.  It  is  common  to  see  turui|>s  of  eight 
pounds  weight  growing  in  poor  sandy  soil.  East  Florida  certainly  surpasses  the 
North  iu  the  production  of  turnips  aud  ruta  bagas,  both  as  to  the  amount  per 
acre  aud  the  size  and  quality  of  the  roots. 

With  very  hi  tie  care  and  attention,  East  Florida  enjoys  every  delicacy  of  vege- 
table culture,  at  all  sejisous  of  the  year.  Beets,  onions,  egg-plants,  carrots,  let- 
tuce, celery,  cauliflowers,  &c.,  of  a  superior  size  and  quality,  are  produced  with 
the  most  ludifierent  culture.  Water-melons,  cantelopes,  pumpkins,  cucumben, 
and  iu  short  everything  that  grows  upon  yinea,  come 'to  great  perfecliuu  in  Eaat 
Florida. 
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Every  one  knows  that,  in  the  North,  tenacious  clayey  soils  bake  or  consolidate, 
from  the  dryiug  effect  of  a  sammer's  son,  or  the  beating  of  heavy  winter  rains,  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  constitute  the  principal  annual  labor  of  the  cultivator  to  restore 
them  to  a  fiue  tilth  again  for  the  reception  of  seed.  This  never  occurs  in  East 
Florida;  principally  because  the  most  clayey  soils  in  the  state  contain  an  inter- 
miitore  of  a  large  proportion  of  organic  matter,  in  a  state  of  decomposition, 
which,  with  a  due  proportion  of  very  fine  sand,  imparts  to  them  a  porous  charac- 
ter, not  very  susceptible  of  induration  or  agglutination.  Indeed,  so  easily  is  land 
in  East  Florida  annually  reduced  to  the  finest  tilth,  that  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing 
for  such  as  will  produce  three  hogsheads  of  sugar  to  the  acre,  to  be  broken  up  by 
a  tingle  horse  and  plow,  to  the  depth  of  six  inches  or  more.  This  is,  therefore, 
■n  important  advantage  enjoyed  by  Florida  land,  in  its  preparation  and  culture, 
over  most  of  the  lauds  of  the  North ;  and  it  leads  to  the  inevitable  conclusion, 
that  less  labor  is  requisite  in  Florida  to  produce  similar  crops  than  is  indispensablv 
necessary  in  the  North  t  for  it  will  be  readily  perceived,  that  the  same  cause  which 
saves  labor  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  also  saves  labor  in  its  culture  No 
deioription  of  soil  in  the  country  requires  more  than  one  plowing  to  prepare 
it  folly  for  the  reception  of  any  crop  which  it  produces ;  and  but  few  crops  receive 
more  than  one  plowing  in  their  culture.  Many  crops  of  com  in  Alachua,  of 
from  thirty  to  forty  bushels  per  acre,  have  been  made  with  a  single  hoeing  and 
thinning,  and  a  single  plowmg  subsequently.  Sweet  potatoes  are  always  m^de 
with  a  single  plowing,  and  a  lew  pickings  over  to  free  them  from  weeds.  Sic, 
Tornips,  ruta  bagas,  sugar  beets,  &c.,  if  sown  as  they  should  be,  in  Au^ist  or  Sep- 
tember, require  no  subsequent  culture  to  produce  as  large  crops  of  either  of  them 
aa  can  be  growu  in  New-York  or  Pennsylvania.  Even  sugar,  cotton,  and  tobacco 
receive  less  labor  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  their  reception,  and  much  less 
after  culture,  than  is  given  to  a  crop  of  com  in  New-York.  There  can,  in  short, 
be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  similar  crops  receive  and  require  much  less  labor 
for  their  production  in  East  Florida  than  in  the  northern  states. 

The  general  topography  of  East  Florida  may  be  characterized  as  that  of  a  low 
country,  so  that  tne  surface,  in  most  of  the  level  pine  lands,  is  placed  within  the 
rMch  of  a  constant  supply  of  moisture,  derived  from  the  sub-soil  by  solar  influ- 
ence. Thin,  together  with  the  heavy  dews  which  generally  prevail,  accounts  for 
the  luxuriant  covering  of  crass  and  constant  verdure  which  iho  whole  face  of  the 
country  presents,  even  in  tne  dryest  seasons. 

A  largo  proportion  of  a  northern  farm  is  necessarily  appropriated  to  the  pro- 
doctioii  f)f  grasses  for  hay  to  sustain  the  stock  during  a  ureary  winter  of  half  a 
year's  duration.  This  is  entirely  unuecessarv  in  East  Florida,  wht-re  perennial 
pastures,  sufficient  to  feed  any  number  of  cattle  or  horses,  exist  naturally,  or  may 
oe  formad  artificially  with  but  little  labor,  by  making  the  requinite  euclosures  ; 
and  where  the  winters  are  so  mild  that  there  is  never  aiiy  ut^ceiisity  for  housing 
stock.  S<i  Mumorous  were  the  herds  of  cattle  in  Alachua,  bef  )re  the  war,  that 
from 7,009  to  10,000 could  be  seen  grazing  at  once  on  Payne's  prairie:  and  there 
was  a  single  grazier  oti  the  Wacasassa  whose  Htock  had  increased  in  th|^  course  of 
a  few  years  to  the  number  of  3,000,  without  any  other  expense  than  ihut  of  herd- 
ing them. 

In  raotit  parts  of  Florida  hogs  thrive  well,  and  fatten  without  any  other  sup- 
port than  that  which  they  derive  from  the  abundant  roots  and  most  of  the 
ooontry. 

There  is  certainly  no  portion  of  the  Uuited  States  where  game  and  fish  are  so 
abandaiit  as  in  East  Florida.  The  fact,  that  a  large  body  of  Indians  supported 
themselves  well  fur  the  space  of  seven  years,  while  hunted  themselves  by  an  army 
of  6,000  men,  is  some  evidence  in  proof  of  this  assertion.  It  was  common  before 
the  war  for  a  good  hunter  to  kill  seven  deer  of  a  day,  and  multitudes  of  these 
animals  were  slaughtered  merely  for  their  skins.  The  country  abt>uuds  in  turkeys, 
partridges,  ^eese,  ducks,  curlew,  and  various  other  species  of  smaller  game. 

The  whole  coast  of  Florida,  to  the  extent  of  at  least  GOO  miles,  al>ouu(ls  in  the 
6oest  fi»h,  and  the  oysters  are  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  world  in  size  and  flavor. 
Sheephead,  grouper,  red  fish,  mullet,  green  turtle,  &c.,  are  to  be  found  in  inex- 
■  hwutible  q'lantities  at  almost  every  point,  both  on  the  eastern  aud  wrntfrn  coast ; 
■od  the  numerous  lakes,  rivers,  and  creeks  of  the  interior  teem  with  fresh  water 
fish,  and  the  most  deliciotis  species  of  soft-shell  tm-tle. 
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>e  nl>)A:t>  or  minor  conaiJBnliao.  wbiefa  mtts  to  eoBveT  bnt  ■  fe*- 
Iha  imiHirtaDce  which  tu  goo^nplucal  pnMtioQ,  iu  climnto.  mmI  iuad 
et»e  to  B««  Pioricl*.     Tbe  Ta«l  amount  of  mil  id  the  peniuMlii  opalilo  of  ' — 
dachigS«>  IJumI  cotton.  Cuba  tutMcco.  BDd  ■ngnr-cine,  (all  ohjecM  oT  hui 
culimiiipltoa.of  Ihe  mtM  importance  not  only  lo  the  cotniimer  but  to  iho  vl 
coontrv.)  and  iu  fine  adBplation  of  climate  to  their  anecntfiil  pradnulian,  V 
fom  the  bani  of  b  degree  of  prosperilj  fu  larpuaing  that  ei^yed  b;  and  of  < 
atatn  north  of  her. 

The  gml  Bclviuitagea  to  bederiTed  from  tbe  culture  of  ibe  oranfc.  lemi 

lime,  in  B»l  Florida,  ii  «  mbject  Utile  known  or  aopreciaml  o ' "' '- 

preseal*  ■  tield  for  profilnble  eiiterpriae,  oneijilallRl  ia  Ibe  Unit 

iimicl,"  which  lor  eiEbt  yenre  hod  detolated  ibe  beauuful  groves  of  theve 

LB  baukaof  iheSl.  Juh 

:b  more,  their  healthy 
frnit  Ihi*  year,  I  nnileraianil.  pmmitiea  to 

Then  u  no  culture  in  tbe  world  by  which  ibe  Emiidnlion  for  an  indqi 
iocorae  cau  Iw  laid,  at  the  eipenae  of  w  imall  an  oiitloy.  u  Ihs  enltiire  of  It 
onn^B  nud  leumu  iu  But  ylorida.     The  method  of  cBtubli^ing  graie*.  by  tn 
planting  the  Miur  tiran°e  tree<  from  the  hanimocWi,  where  they  abnand  lit 
wild  imle. — and  wliich  baa  beon  in  iiicce«f<ii  pruptice  for  leveral  yea"- — M  d 
gtoal  importniioe,  in  the  Gnl  place,  becnnse  it  doea  away  with  the  dilBcullir  M"' 
expense  of  procurin"  aweel  ireeai  and  in  the  WMond  place,  becauie  the  aonr 
tree*  planted  and  bodded,  will  bear  much  wnner  than  aweet  tree*  from  • 

Tbe  lour  trees  may  be  due  np  oaterutly  in  the  bammicka,  at  any  lime  tram  Oc- 
tober to  June.     Tbey  should  be  lopped  about  (bnr  feet  from  the  groiin 
fullr  planted  and  watered.     In  about  three  moalhaBhoola  large  enoDifa  to  b«hi 
ded,  will  grow  out.     The  bnd«  aru  taken  from  aweet  tr<;Fi  and  caretally  ior^ 
into  lbs  young  ahuota.  jnst  as  peach  Ireea  are  budiled  at  the  North.     It  ia 
mon  Ibr  tree*  to  bear  Ihe  aweet  orange  in  eigblaeii  months  from  tbe  budding. 
Ibe  amir  treea  are  aclecled  from  Ihe  hamuiock  of  good  lixe.  (and  they  a  ~   ' 
found  of  all  Mzca.)  in  Uiree  yesra  they  wJil  be  cuinp>>ient  to  bear  n  '* 
orvngea  each,  and  will  go  on,  every  year,  iucreaaiu^  in  «ze  nnd  prodoal 

Thi*  culture  i>  well  adapted  lo  peraona  of  amall  capital,  wboae  bKitib  re 
a  rMideiice  ia  f  lurida.    A  euitsble  piece  of  laud  ia  enuly  obtained,  on 
riaiou  can  be  raUed,  and  au  exteiitive  grave  eatablisbodi  at  a  very  m 
ponae.    But  to  farmert  and  planlera  toiacullure  prew?nt>  ulao  M«tatag«»  a 
thuw  of  any  other  aoulbern  iiaiej  Gir  wiiboui  inleifcribg  at  all  wiib  their  a 
Daliural  opcralioni.  they  can,  gradually,  and  without  the  outlay  of  N  dolUf,  cuj 
an  orange  grove,  that  may  ullimaiel^  yield  more  Ihan  alt  ibeir  other  prodootiaii 

Tbe  luui^evity  of  the  orange  tree  ia  auolber  Ihiag  which  inveiu  it  with  • 

pannaneiit  characler  than  cummnn  fruit  Ireea.  It  lives  an  I  BuaHahea  to  ■ 
•Jvitncnl  nge.  Tliare  are  orange  trees  now  living,  ill  the  oily  d£  Bomo.  ibM  « 
htwwu  to  lie  mure  lliaa  three  haodred  years  M  !  So  tlial  an  orangaftrova,  wbi 
OMM  ■■talilulind,  will  uol  only  luit  a  moa'a  lite-tima,  bul  becuiuu  a  voluabto  ia'~ 
tvwuce  ibr  hi*  children. 


9.-BA3TEEH  TEXAS. 


l^v*  n«enlly  viaited  Ihn  Bed  River  Douiitry  of  thi«  ItalB,  o 
«nftMUbiitil»rMt  your  numeruua  readera,  1  aubrolt  tjiefoijov 

■mI  nMria  navigoble  Cir  sua  miles  above  the  Dan.  and  is  decidedly  ■  ■ 
mI'IiI  [-'-  -  than  below  tbe  Bali,     1  aaw  it  at  fifteen  different  points,  l 
Ai^hka  W  fram  900  to  4U0  yards  wide,  with  high  banka,  the  buitom  lands  «__ 
■faMM^wdillTi  >nd  what  is  remnrkiihle,  hua  never  bneo  known  to  overflow,  •» 
j^llf  Ite  ftvabel  of  184?.  which  was  l.'S  feet  higher  than  iha  river  w 
T — I  ka  W  bvfon  or  sinoa. 

^ewie,  KbiI  Miter,  Ijimur,  F'annin  and  Oruyaon  countiea.  border  on  ibi 

—.  .  ^^.  M  liiir  iieheai  lunds  in  Ensturu  Texas,     The  cunnlry  i*  greatly  undutu 

<<  ii  iiilliuieiitly  iuteraperped  with  fine  timlier  lo  mnkeltdr 

"•ntbiiahine  plaiilationa.    Tbe  coanlt^  i*  bnltparsalv  < 

'''^■rn  people,  who  are  engaged  ii         '       ~     ' 
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to  weigh  from  300  to  700  at  two  and  three  years  old,  and  steers  from  600  to  1000 
lbs.  at  five  years  old.  Sheep  are  50  per  cent,  larser  and  will  prodace  50  per  cent. 
more  wool  than  in  Kentucky  or  Tennessee.  It  is  at  this  time  literally  a  "  land  of 
milk  and  honey.^  Nearly  all  the  settlers  have  bees,  and  many  of  them  raise  from 
300  to  500  gallons  a  year. 

The  few  farmers  who  have  tamed  their  attention  to  cotton  have  sacceeded 
remarkably  well.  There  were  15,000  bales  shipped  this  season,  although  not  a 
half  crop  made.  There  is  35  per  cent,  more  cotton  planted  this  sea«on  than 
heretofore,  and  the  ensuing  crop  above  the  Raft  may  be  estimated  at  30,000  to 
40,000  bales.  To  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  Red  River  lands  in  cotton  and  com, 
I  give  a  few  &cts:  Captain  T.  G.  Wright,  who  plants  in  Red  River  county,  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  measured  a  few  acres  and  weighed  the  proceeds  by  way  of 
experiment,  the  yield  of  which  was  3,500  lbs.  per  acre.  Captain  M.  R.  Roberts, 
in  Fannin,  told  me  his  crop  in  1847  averaged  3,300  lbs.  per  acre.  M^jor  G.  M. 
Bntts,  in  Grayson,  informed  me  his  average  crops  of  com  were  50  bushels  per 
acre,  and  70  and  80  bushels  were  not  uncommon  in  the  county.  20  to  30  bushels 
of  wheat  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  average. 

[  have  never  seen  any  part  of  the  United  States,  where  the  land  was  so  uniformly 
good.  Plantations  of  almost  any  extent  can  be  had  in  this  country,  without  a 
waste  acre ;  10,000  acres  could  be  had  in  one  field  in  Coffus  Bend,  Grayson 
county,  withoat  a  waste  acre,  and  lying  so  well  that  a  mule  could  be  seen  on  any 
part  of  the  tract,  when  cleared. 

Owing  to  the  raft  in  Red  River,  boats  can  only  ascend  above  the  raft  for  about 
diree  months  in  the  year ;  and  the  few  which  have  been  in  the  trade,  have  so  mo- 
nopolized the  business,  as  to  tax  the  plantdk:  with  two  or  three  dollurs  per  bale 
freight  This,  and  other  causes,  has  kept  down  the  price  of  land  in  this  part  of 
Texas.  The  finest  wild  lands  can  be  had  at  this  time  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar 
per  acre,  and  improved  lands  from  two  to  three  dollars  per  acre.  The  Govemment 
IS  under  the  strongest  moral  obligation  to  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Indians,  to 
give  them  navigation  to  New-Orleans ;  this  was  promised  them  by  the  Commis- 
sioners who  formed  the  treaty.  Surely,  an  object  so  important,  cannot  be  much 
longer  overlooked.  The  country  bordering  on  Red  River  is  capable  of  sending  to 
▼our  market  250,000  to  500,000  bales  cotton,  annually,  and  would  in  a  few  years 
do  so,  if  the  navigation  was  good. 

3.— PRODUCTS  OP  MEXICO-SUGAR,  COTTOX,  RICE,  INDIGO,  Ac. 

Agriculture  is  about  to  assume  in  this  Qountry  its  natural  position  and  im- 
portance. Heretofore  it  has  been  held  in  but  a  secondary  consideration.  The 
cause  of  this  was  that  laud  was  plenty  and  the  population  small ;  but  with  the 
bcrease  of  population  our  agricultural  and  horticultural  necessities  have  increased. 
Our  lands  have  also  increased,  taking  into  the  Union  all  climates,  embracing 
those  similar  to  the  tropic  and  congenial  to  the  growth  of  tropical  fruits  and  vege- 
tatbn.  We  are  now  looking  Asiaward  for  t^a,  sugar.  canet,fruiis,  etc.  Some  of 
these  articles  can  no  doubt  be  found  much  nearer  home,  and  can  be  obtained  at 
hat  Utile  cost  comparatively.  I  therefore  offer,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  feel 
tiLinterest  in  this  subject,  a  few  agricultural  statistics,  collected  by  myself  at 
rudom  during  the  late  Mexican  war,  while  stationed  in  the  provinces  of  Tuspan 
sod  Chicoutepec. .  I  must  here  remark,  that  very  little  attention  was  paid  to 
agriculture  in  any  part  of  Mexico  previous  to  their  independence,  or  while  a 
colony  of  Spain,  from  -the  fact  that  the  mother  country  classified  her  colonies, 
some  of  which  she  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits,  while  from  others  she  only 
abstracted  the  precious  metals.  The  island  of  Cubn,  on  the  Atlantic  side,  aud 
Chili,  on  the  Pacific,  were  encouraged  and  directed  by  the  Spanish  crown  to 
pursue  altogether  agriculture.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  both  Chili  and  Cuba 
contained  mines  of  copper,  silver  aud  gold.  These  mines  were  not  allowed  to  be 
worked  ;  but  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru  were  extensively  worked.  In  the 
latter  departments  agriculture  was  forbidden ;  so  much  so  that  in  Peru  wheat 
was  not  cultivated,  but  it  was  supplied  from  Chili ;  and  Mexico  wak  supplied  in 
coffee  and  sugar  from  Cuba,  although  both  these  articles  could  be  supplied  by  the 
former  in  greater  quantities  and  of  better  quality.  She  therefore  rendered  her 
colonies  mntaally  dependent  on  each  other — in  fact,  keeping  the  natural  re- 
•onrces  dormant.    Peru  possessed  naturally  a  better  soil  and  climate  for  agri- 
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cultnre  thnn  Chili;  her  naiurol  mnnureBlay  m  mioet  innxbiiuatible.  tlan 
caeti  aod  on  ber  bUl>;  ret  iba  wot  nol  permiti«il  to  a»  tbem  abupiu  , 
Msxico  [ioa«F»«l  iiamrallj'K  better  aoil  ibnn  Cuba,  j^et  she  wu  ool  allowed  n 
culiivBte  more  ibin  mongh  lo  yield  Bpu-ingly  to  ber  iahnbilauia ;  bai  Cabs  wu 
(Bxsil  iu  Ihe  BgricullurBl  produotionB  to  her  utnir>sl  oxioDt  to  iiipplj  MeiJoa. 
The  ii»tural  producliona  ot  the  IwiBr  were  never  fuliy  deieloped,  imt  the  W« 
left  lo  liCTwir,  Jlnd  lo  ran  wild  in  a  prolific  nnlursl  growth,  witbont  (be  aid  vl 
art ;  nlid  whiio  BgriciiltDrBl  inrtruinenW  wore  plenty  both  to  Cbili  and  Cab*. 
Mexico  wi«drBiitute  or  them,  and  tbe  native  wiult^ft  hiinuicbettonty  to  •ccalch 
up  hit  prolifio  loil. 

The  province*  of  Tuapati  ond  ChiconlepM  are  ble«ed  witb  bU  olimilM. 
While  we  find  the  department  of  Cbicontepoo  very  wnrin,  we  bore  the  depart 
ment  of  TonlkomailBii  both  eald  nnd  warn,  Bui.  in  order  to  give  b  bener  idea 
of  iheBB  provinces,  1  will  hero  give  ilieir  boundnries:  they  are  bounded  on  ibe 
north  by  Ihe  diatriet  of  Tatnplco,  an  the  eaai  by  the  Rolf  of  Metiao.  ou  tbeBouth 
by  the  di»triol>  of  PannntU  (State  of  Vera  Criw)  and  Haunohtoango,  (State  of 
ruei>tB,)  on  the  went  by  the  district  of  Hagutla.  Ita  erealest  eit«nt  from  north 
to  luutb  ia  laventy  miles,  and  from  welt  to  es«t  uity-nvu  milve.  It  eiteodf  CS 
-' '  Gulf  coast.     Three  riven  empty  into  the  Galf.  off  wfaiofa  there  !•  • 


good  BDchonge;  thcae  nre  Tmiguino.  Tutpan  and  Cizonis.    On  the  laitec  r 
there  ii  a  French  •ettletD^nt,  havins  purchaaed  their  lund>  under  the  Klexican 
law  enroaraging  emigntioD  and  •etilement.   Tbey  are  emgiloyed  roiling  "  vanilla. 


i 


■arsnparillB,  augar,  cottoui  lies."  prtwurlng  India  rubber  frum  the  Polo  do  Cle,  o 
cooniebouc.  Which  growa  in  groat  abundance,  gum  copal,  eto.  Thrao  arc  px> 
parted  to  France  by  way  of  Vem  Cnit,.  Tusmm.tbe  bcantiful  filla,  iaenbrBoed 
between  three  flower-clothed  hilla,  and  ia  built  on  the  banka  of  the  river  of  the 
nrae  name,  the  bauki  of  which  are  cuvKrcd  with  plonla  and  flowen  of  all 
varietiea;  the  orcbideic  and  legtiminosea  vex  the  air  with  their  delightfol 
fragrance.  The  aoil  and  dimale  are  both  cuneenial  to  vegslntion ;  the  river 
■bounda  iti  Gab ;  the  wood  resoonda  with  the  wild  iweet  nolea  •>(  the  feathered 
•ongsler.  Tbe  river  meandera  through  a  aoil  not  exceeded  in  richneu  nnd  pro- 
dncliveneaa  by  aiir  in  tho  wurhi ;  not  excelled  by  any  of  Ibe  Weat  India  itundi 
iu  ita  tropical  production*.  The  guava  grows  wild  ;  *o  doea  the  lime  and  lemon. 
Coffee,  cotton  of  two  kindi,  the  treo  grap^,  sugar  cane.  rice,  cocoa,  tohacoo,  va. 
nilla,  indigo,  pimento,  •arsnpariUa.  nre  the  iiidigetiona  plants  of  Ibia  depenmenL 
The  foreai,  plains,  banlts  of  ttreama,  and  the  river,  are  prolific  in  all  kiudt  of 
woods,  flowen  and  benudful  birds.  Tho  rioh.  gaudy,  and  fragrant  plumera 
faiignes  ibeair  along  the  upland  banks  of  (be  river  by  its  heau^  and  fragraaee; 
the  datura,  single  and  double,  witb  its  belMike  blossoma,  clovs  iho  senses  will) 
itsfi-Bgraace;  and  ibo  waiere  are  green  and  rragrantMiih  Ibe  loaves  and  bloaaoaN 
of  the  sea-side  daffodil,  lotus,  and  oilier  ni)uMios,  Iu  thla,  nature's  favored  spot, 
the  shades  of  night  are  scarcely  drawn  over  belbrB  the  tmr  is  assailed  by  tba 
sweet  auft  notes  of  a  feathered  snorter,  which  conies  fioaling  in  almost  SBra|4iio 
strain*  through  the  calm  solitade  at  the  night  t  you  are  lulled  lo  sleep  biinr- 
e'Bptibly,  and  the  •eDwabeoomei  dormant  iu  aguih  of  fraaraneeoDd  mono.  Ill* 
noming  is  ushered  in  by  the  loud  tcream  nf  ibe  cojolelo,  or  luftpd  pOT|ite 
turkey,  and  the  noisy  ohichiloea  nnd  olialtering  voluble  parmt.  Ewry  tree  top 
•ooD  has  an  occupant  uf  Ihe  feathered  tribe,  making  Ibe  air  melodious  with  Ibalr 
•ong*  ;  each  hour  brings  from  Ihe  shady  rrcesiea  of  ibe  Gireat  a  new  aon^tar, 
eacl)  day  and  moDth  it*  own  plant,  and  enah  month  a  olimnte  wbiuh  vies  i* 
healthinew  and  balminess  with  its  predecessor,  Such  ate  the  deliartoumla  ot 
Tuaoan  aud  Chionnte^ee.  It  is  of  ibe  prodnotions  of  thlaonnntry  I  mtend  la 
give  yon  the  full  slmislios. 

We  will  mmnieut'e  witli  sugar  cwne.  This  article  grow*  in  great  abnadanea, 
and  far  superior  to  any  of  Ihe  Ouba  varieties.  While  the  Cuba  cane  reciiiifaa  »a 
be  laid  every  three  years,  tbia  will  continue  to  vield  in  gcwd  quantity  iMi  e 
twelve,     It  is  to  be  tnueli  rojirnlted  that  tho  B  -        .        -. 

oallrd  fx/enr 

The  quantity  of  peloncilla  to  the  almnd.  or  ninety  aqnare  yard*,  is  *l 
tbounnd  pound*.    1  think  this  cbarBoier  of  cane  wonld  answer  wall  in  I 
or  I^uisiana,  a*  it  grow*  wild  to  the  mauBtaiu  district*  of  JImialbw. 
The  lubatioo  plant  grow*  wild  ihroughoul  the  province*  of  Tnajian  nd  0 
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tepeo.  Thi)  mrtiale  ia  ■  gnveniiiwnl  mouopalv,  aad  IhereCure  Dot  eslontivelj 
coltivated  br  private  parwna  i  yet,  in  iU  wild  slaM,  il  ii  ndpsnor  [o  tit  Cuba 
■airieiitt.  Twu  cmp*  of  tubacoo  could  eaiily  be  raised  per  anaum  in  thst  part 
of  Mexico,  and  at  muFnleu  expense  ihan  iu  any  part  of  ibe  United  Slalr^a. 

Tlie  caunlry  and  land  h  well  adapted  lu  the  eiil^TBticin  of  cattoa.  It  a  pro- 
duced sbuodaiitlj  and  of  a  very  tuperinr  quality.  There  are  fnand  here  two 
■pedea  uf  cottua,  both  of  hag  staple — llis  ooe  a  Luab,  the  other  a  vios.  nhich  is 
very  prulilic,  bearing  boUs  nearly  the  wbole  year,  or  wilb  tbe  exception  of  one  or 
two  iDODths.  Iu  tbe  careless  msuDer  it  is  callivated  and  cleaued,  aiuety  yards 
aqaare  prudiioe  eaiily  600  poonds  of  clean  cation ;  hut  1  have  no  doubt,  by  pru' 
per  Hltenlion,  with  the  aid  of  luncbinery,  etc.,  this  amoutil  coald  be  vastly  in- 
creaiied.  I  would  recommeud  to  our  Saulhoni  cotlou-plaaters  to  obtain  varieties 
of  Ibe  seed,  and  try  them  in  their  plantations.     The  staple  is  loug  and  Gne, 

Three  varieUes  of  com  are  raised,  and  two  fall  crops  iu  one  year,  yielding  70 
boshelB  to  the  20  varas.  or  about  35  yards  sqnaro.  The  vBrietiea  are  soft  white, 
bard  yellow,  and  prolific  while,  beaides  a  iniall  blue  corn  of  a  very  proliGo  kind. 
Bread  from  com  is  the  prindpalfood  of  the  people,  as  no  wheal  is  raised  iu  the 
proviDcea.     Niaely  Hlnare  yards  will  yield  onuaally  140  bushels  of  coi 

•"'-'-■--'-■— li  of  the  fa: '^~- -— -  = -- 


The  black  beans  of  tbe  famnas  frignle  grow  here  in  vast  qaaotities,  aod  of  B 
"  ir  to  any  part  of  Mbiico.  Every  one  who  bns  over  visited  any 
well  actjuainted  with  tbe  famous  tigole  diab   brought  oo  the 


qtialitj  I'sr  euparior  to  any  part  of  Meiico.     Every  one  who  bns  eier  visited  any 

CI  of  Meiieo  ia  well  acijUBint    '      •  ■      '      ' 
nkfael  table  by  alt  Mexicans. 


a  Breat  abundance,  and  of  ■  Gner  quiuiCy,  Inrgor  ia  grslo,  and 
whiter,  than  any  in  tbe  United  Slates.  Ninety  yards  iiqnnre  yield  1,300  iKiiiuila 
ofclcun  hulled  rice;  properly  cultivated,  ibera  in  no dimht  it  wonid  yield  much 
morn.    I  recommend  this  variety  to  Soathem  plBctem. 

Indigo  erowi  wild  in  every  direction,  bat  iu  culture  i*  entirely  neglected. 
This  article  could,  no  doubt,  be  pruBtably  cultivated,  aiid  the  wbole  of  the  Uuiled 
Slates  could  be  aupplied  from  the  provincea  of  Tuspan  and  Ohicontepcc. 

Fustic,  well  known  in  commerce  aa  a  dye-womi,  grows  in  the  eitensive  fnreata 
of  this  province  iu  great  abundance  and  vast  aze,  Qiiantiliea  are  yearly  Khi[ij>ed 
to  France,  and  from  thenoe  to  this  oonnlry.  It  contil  be  Iraneporled  direct  to  the 
United  States  at  much  leaa  eipeiiae,  and  would,  no  doubt,  be  proHlalilo. 

Pimento  grows  wild  every  wlicre,  and  ia  ripe  about  the  monib  of  September. 

SanBpBrilia  is  indigenous,  and  gruwa  wild  in  great  abnodance,  and  can  be  vh- 
tained  all  the  year  round. 

Every  mucho  bus  its  apiary,  and  bnnoy  was  in  great  sbuiidixnce  and  cheap. 
This  oonld,  no  doubt,  be  made  a  profiiable  biidnesa. 

The  Hrgave  Meiicono.  pelst,  and  toiig-leaved  mncbeilo  grow  hero  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  bemp  is  made  from  them  equsi  to  Jute  or  Sisal.  This  part  of  Mexico 
being  near  to  dr,  the  articles  coold  be  oblnined  here  belter  and  cheaper  than  »t 
Sisal  or  the  Baal  InJiea. 

Cocoa  grows  finely  and  of  inncb  better  qnallty  than  that  from  Tabssco  ;  but, 
owing  to  the  port  of  Tutpan  net  being  one  ol  entry,  ihia  article  hat  not  been  eilen- 
■ivelj  gathered  ior  eipartalion,  but  is  ujad  in  preference  to  all  other  kinds  by 
the  mbahitanls. 

Tbe  India  rabber  tree  grows  in  great  abondunce,  and  tbo  gum  produced  from 
It  is  of  a  superior  quality ;  yet,  owing  to  the  causes  stated  abiive,  but  little  is 

Gum  copal  can  be  obtained  in  great  abnndauce  from  the  tree  producing  il,  as 
il  is  indigenniia  1o  Ibis  part  of  Moiico  ;  beiidea.  many  other  giima  used  iu  com- 
merce cnn  be  and  are  tound  here  in  great  qaanlitiea. 

Tbe  vanilla  aromaiicu  crowa  well,  and  those  trees  adapted  to  its  culiure  are 
nnmerons.  Tiiis  plant,  beuiga  paraaite,  reqnires  for  its  pro pagatiuu  trees  wl^iuhda 
I  not  ahed  their  bark — aclimsle  warm,  and  regular  temperatare  to  cure  and  preserve 
'  them.  Itisuicd  toflaVDrice  creams,  cakea,  candiei,  Soapa.  and  perfumery.  A 
specttnen  of  this  plant  can  be  seen  at  the  National  CoDiervalory  ;  it  ia  warlli  iu 
commerce  from  twelve  la  siileen  dollara  pcrpnnnd.  A  few  vines  will  yield  this 
quantity.  It  is  one  of  the  moat  valuable  prodacIioiMarMeiica.  1  ihiuk  tbe  vine 
could  be  pnipBgated  in  Floi^da  on  Ibe  orangt  tree 

Urangea,  lemons,  planlains,  hanauai,  and  plaeippla*  grow  in  preet  abundance, 
of  a  finer  and  better  quality  than  thoae  grown  in  unba.     Yanra.  &ii., 

{National  InCtlligenceT.)  ,    W.  D,  Poktis, 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

1.— HISTORICAL  PROGRESS  OP  RAIL-ROADS— THEIR  VALUE  AND 
■ROFITrt— PUBLIC  LANDS  AND  PROJECTED  RAIL-ROADS  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  ALABAMA,  &c. 

ADDRESS  OF  THX  STATE  INTERVAL  IMPROYXMXirT  CONVXirTION  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF 

ALABAMA. 

• 

Dr  fulfilling  the  duty  assifncd  them  by  the  State  Internal  Improvement  Convention » 
held  at  Mubile,  on  29th  May  last,  the  nnc^rsigned  committee  feel  persuaded  that  no  ques- 
tion can  be  presented  to  the  people  of  Alabama,  at  this  time,  of  higher  importance,  or 
more  worthy  of  the  earnest  and  profound  consideration  of  every  citizen,  than  the  subject 
upon  which  thev  have  been  appointed  to  address  you. 

The  age  in  which  we  live — marked  as  it  has  been  by  brilliant  discoveries  and  valuable 
inventions,  in  nearly  every  department  of  industry — witnesses,  in  the  creation  of  the  rail- 
way and  the  locomotive,  the  most  powerful  instruments  of  human  progress  the  world 
ever  saw.  Scarcely  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  locomotive  traversed  its 
iron  track  upon  a  snort  road  in  Great  Britain.  To-day,  five  thousand  miles  of  railway 
exist  in  that  kingdom  alone  ;  to  provide  which  has  cost  the  nation  an  enormous  expendi- 
ture— over  twelve  hundred  miUions  of  dollars.  In  America,  the  astonishing  results  that 
followed  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal,  prepared  the  public  mind  to  undertake  further 
improvements,  and  the  states  of  the  North  and  East,  with  the  sagacity  and  foresight 
which  have  ever  directed  their  local  legislation,  have  been  foremost  to  provide  a  complete 
and  extended  system  of  railway  communication,  converging  to  their  pnncipal  commercial 
ports.  From  1634  to  1851 — onl^  seventeen  years — the  states  of  Ncw-Engtond  and  New- 
York  have  constructed  and  put  in  operation,  more  than  four  thousand  imles  of  railway, 
costing  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  miUions,  or  an  average  of  about  forty  thouscmd  dol- 
lars per  mile.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  railwav  experience,  it  was  supposed  that  rail-roada 
could  be  sustained  onlv  in  thickly  settled  ana  compact  districts,  or  connecting  populous 
commercial  towns.  But,  as  the  immense  creative  power  of  rail-roads  became  manilest  by 
the  rapid  growth  in  population  and  wealth  of  those  diettricts  into  which  they  had  been  ex- 
tended, confidence  in  their  adaptation  to  the  wonts  of  the  country  increased,  and  the 
New- York  and  Erie  Railway — the  most  magnificent  undertaking  of  modem  times — haa 
been  finally  completed  within  the  present  year ;  seven-eighths  of  its  whole  length  of  467 
miles  having  been  constructed  since  1 845.  The  countxy  through  which  that  great  work 
was  pmjectf  d,  presented  formidable  obstacles  to  the  engineer,  from  its  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous surface  ;  and,  being  sparsely  settled— -containing  at  that  period  only  257,000  in- 
habitants— gave  little  assurance  of  profit  firom  local  trafiic.  Yet,  in  1849,  less  than  half, 
or  214  miles,  uf  the  road  having  been  opened,  tlmmgh  a  region  which  numbered  in  1840 
a  population  of  less  than  13G,000  souls,  more  than  132,000,000  pounds  of  freight  wero 
trau.^ported  over  it,  furnished  by  the  country  along  its  line.  Immense  as  was  the  sum 
requiretl  to  build  the  Nfw-York  and  Erie  Rail-road,  (^23,000,000,)  the  benefits  already 
derived  fmni  its  construction  have  exceeded  the  warmest  anticipations  of  its  advocates, 
and  would  have  jufltifi<;d  a  much  greater  expenditure.  It  is  computed  that  the  real  estate 
of  the  counties  contiguous  to  the  Une  of  that  road  has  been  enhanced  upwards  of  twenty- 
five  millions  of  dollars  in  value,  or  two  miUions  more  than  the  entire  cost  of  the  work,  and 
within  twelve  months  of  its  final  completion. 

In  lr»r)U,  the  total  length  of  railways  in  the  United  States  exceeded  8,200  uules,  costing 
$205,000,000.  Of  this,  5,4C2  miles,  costing  140  milhons,  have  been  built  since  1840,  and 
new  lines  are  progre!<8ing  in  various  parts  of  the  Union,  at  the  rate  of  about  2,000  miles 
per  anmmi.  Four  thousand  miles  now  in  operation  are,  as  we  have  seen,  situated  in  the 
New-England  states  and  in  New- York.  Ot  the  remainder,  about  1 ,000  miles  are  connect- 
ing or  tributary  lines  in  other  states,  converging  to  the  two  great  commercial  cities,  New- 
York  and  Boston.  The  latter  has  developedl  perhaps  more  fully  than  any  other  city,  the 
wis<iom  of  liberal  expenditures  for  purposes  of  internal  improvement-  The  peoole  of 
MoK.-tachuitctts,  through  private  subscription  and  reasonable  state  aid,  were  enubloa,  be- 
tween 1835  and  1850,  to  contribute  53,3(54,000  dollars  to  perfect  a  railway  system  within 
her  bord'Tri,  whirh,  in  1H50  yielded  a  net  income  of  83,480,000  ;  being  six  per  cent,  upon 
the  «'0:«t,  6 15,000  p«T  mil*'.  Aside  from  this  direct  profit  upm  th«™  capital  invested,  a  re- 
markublt?  illu!«trution  of  the  collateral  advantages  of  railways  is  allbrded,  by  a  comparison 
between  Boi^ton  in  1840,  and  the  same  city  in  1850.    • 

In  lf^40,  Bo.-*ton  and  towns  adjacent,  embracing  a  district  of  about  nine  miles  in  breadth 
by  sixtfcu  miles  long,  contained  a  population  of  172,000. 

In  1850,  the  same  district  containeu  293,000,  showing  on  increase  of  121,000,  or  70  por 


}  nnmwicu.  FKoaime  or  hui^kdam,  *c. 

«nL  in  ten  ;«n,  wtule  for  the  prefiona  ilcrjid;  iLe  ntio  of  iDcIcsM  wu  lea  tbu  4S 

Thp  uMHFd  nlutionorprDpeitvia  this  duoict,  in  1640,  wu  4130,000.000  {  ud  ia 
1690,  l9e«,M)a,«M,  mnincTHKoftKe.SOO.ODO,  arl93l>«  Bent  in  taayeim,,  uf  ulai] 
wealtb  in  >  ningle  r£ii>ict  of  the  ilate,  cmtmi  bj  an  outU;  of  ■  Unlc  mom  Ibsn  6a  mil- 


erreiH,  boE  a  farilthj  and  lahgnntid  im- 


Thr  frri^lit  riiniiDe"  of  riil-nwb  lending  into  Bosttm  were — 

Tat  1939 WflT.OOO 

ForlM9 l.S3*l,W0 

The  number  of  tchcIiA  dcuing  (h>m  BoAton  for  furcign  countrieB,  in  ISto,  wBi  1,5T4, 
making  935,4  IG  Eoni. 

Tio  Dambei  of  Tmeli  amTing  Ihnn  fcmlgn  eonntiiei,  tn  1840,  wsa  1,7I<I.  eqnal  to 

Th?  onmber  of  deoniua  firmngnne  port  Ibrfan^n  counDiea  in  ISM,  wu  3,B39,  « 
437.760  ID1U. 

The  nnnibcr  of  tp«b1«  MTIving  frotn  foTMgn  wmntTOH.  in  IBM,  S.flia,  or  479,889  tcu. 

Tbna,  wbile  Ibo  tide  oTpnidaDe  nHHog  ipln  Bmton  orer  her  "  iraa  wiji"  luB  nri^coi 
33a  per  cmC  in  ten  jein,  ber  (brripi  conunercs  bu  neuij  doabled  Itieir  in  tha  Wnw 
period.  Tbfl  ataM  at  laige  hai  likewiie  partiripated  in  the  Dpwird  moremenl.  TbB  *t- 
nawid  nlnatian  oTpropeny  in  HaiaachuaeCta.  firr  1S40,  wu  ta9«,^S,D00.  and  in  IKO, 
rearhed  •S0O,S3!.OOa,  Vina  an  iDnmse  oT  •990,0:3,000,  or  nearly  too  pnr  nint.  added 
to  hfli  taiiUe  pnyeity  In  ae  Uit  decide  i  In  unoaal  vqoal  to  five  and  a  half  Inraea  the 
oeatofklllbernl-railain  the  atilr.  From  1840  lo  1850  abe  hai  also  giunpdaSG,tKIO  k 
popolatian,  KDinncueof  3S|  per  nnt;  while  from  1830  to  1840  the  incrcDH  wu  bal  !1 
pw  cent.,  nuldDB  a  mh  of  13j  per  cent  in  the  ratio  orar  that 

In  the  utbnr  Mew^ngland  atoiM,  property  and  pupnUtinn  h 
kept  p*ce  with  nihintf  otenaion.     FemuylTBoiii,  Muyland  ai  „       .         . 

Che  meccsafnl  enteipruv  of  their  more  ngrtbrm  nHghboia,  are  piittin^  throngb  the  AQn- 
^laQiea,  tn  dmw  neai«  to  tbemaelTi'i  the  ferliJe  n*giona  of  the  weatem  Ya31ej.  ^le 
atatna  of  fbe  Went,  meanwhiLe,  directing'  their  ejea  to  the  Atlantic  coaat,  are  apnrading  a 
ml  at  nalwaya,  pAitinB  alwaja  eaalward,  to  meet  the  adTance  ttom  that  qanrtor.  Smit 
b  the  eneny  with  wbidi  these  inipnnreniFDta  an  proKcuIfd,  that  within  three  yean, 
Bvi>  ponllnl^nea  of  railWBj' win  be  in  active  opcntion  in  the  north,  ttratchiiif  in  I  ram- 
tannoDi  ebain  frum  the  Atliatlc  citiea  to  the  buika  of  tbe  Hiuiuippi,  and  aiij  paasbg 
there,  ontii  tbe  new  iftatiim  west  of  that  river  abBll  gather  atrengtb  to  carry  tbnn  ooward 


^  BtiU  farther  towarda  the  Pacific.     Every  ad^tioual  mile  thus  opened  fortmffic  Brpaoda 
"■               "                              e,  and  morea  further  wath  tile  dividing  line  frem  when**  llu) 
-    -     -  „  ,5,8  Golf. 


n  of  eaatcn 


J . u'dir  8,000  milea  of  rail- 
way in  addition  Id  flie  nnmeirma  faciHtieB  for  inland  traoaportntion  pnrioiirfy  eiiatmg, 
Ihe  atatea  of  tba  South  have  emharkw]  alowly,  and  with  oitremfl  eantion.  in  liniilu'  im- 
proveincnta,  and  np  to  1891,  have  pnt  in  opcmtinn  about  3,000  miles  of nJlwsy ;  900  nutm 
of  which,  or  tlearly  one-balf,  are  within  tbe  linuta  of  Georeia,  and  aboaC  Bi  milea  in 
Al.b«n.a. 

Qeor^ia,  the  only  nontbem  atate  which  cnn  bq  said  to  have  a  complete  nil-raBd  ayatfiit, 
piraeuu  an  eniunple  tidl  of  wiadom  and  inatmetion  to  her  alBter  atntea — a  lenon  by 
which  monj  of  them  uo  crdeavorirg  to  pmfit.  Before  the  commencement  of  her  f«a. 
I|  nHda,  Osorgia  saSered  a  large  and  an  incicoiing  dnin,  from  the  cnrigintiiin  of  her  peopk 
',  wUti  their  propcrn  to  the  now  alatea.  With  a  sdl  nearly  eihaualed  by  improvideRt 
l|  cnlnin-,  and  ateadiur  deprccialing  iu  value — her  towna  and  vilkgea  paitiFipaiing  in  dia 
I,  ,  gmcnil  decay,  and  every  intereit  iBnguishing— ber  Hitnre  proapectii  leroiBil  giMHnr 
ji  ndeed.  But,  u  her  line*  of  improvement  peoetmtcd  Ibo  uitenar,  providiug  af— ^ 
I'        ohumela  of  cmDmnnieatiBD  with  tlie  principal  market!,  tbe  efflui  of  pnpi '-''— 


I  commnmeatjoit  with  the  prmcipol  tnarketa,  the  eraux  of  popu 

d.  a  general  «piri1  cf  entcrpriae  began  to  pervade  all  claaaea,  and  uat  noUa  alsM 

—  _---  atorVd  forward  upon  a  new  and  unexampled  carecTof  proaperity.    Bvery  noraiiit 

baa  Mt  the  revivilying  intfuence.  and  all  branchM  of  monuraoturing  aad  merltaaiMl 


naperity. 

.     _  _._....  aotunng  i „_ 

Indnatry  Aciurith  to  a  d^TCV  hitherto  oukninvn  among  na.    Thit  revolution  baa  fbflonPCil 
the  fpiprinditnre  of  fbntteen  nulhona  of  doUara,  upon  judidonaly  *      -   ■      '*  ^ '  ■ 

a»  earning  fWnn  eight  to  liiteen  per  cent,  per  annnia  profit  t 


tbe  eiprnditnre  of  (btnteen  miUinna  of  doUaia,  upon  jndidonaly  kicaicd  raUwaja,  wlilcb 
a»  earning  (Won  eight  to  liiteen  per  cent,  per  annnm  ^ofii  to  the  itocUwldeta  npoo 
their  Pout,  while  the  taiahle  propctiy  of  the  bOiIb  has  Inereiscd  in  ISM  to  upwanb  of 


•335,800,000,  b^Dg  almoat  double  the  vnluaCim  befon  the  commencement    uf  hu 
pohhr  impiBveaenlii  and  •143,000,000  more  than  the  taxable  property  of  Alahama 

It  WB,i  inpmaitiln  tint  Qeor^  ahoulil  reap  this  ihnndant  harvoat  from.lv-r  enterpriw, 
wiitiout  ciritlnE  thg  nnnlatlon  of  luir  aiiter  atam ;  and  iccordiDRly  we  find  that,  wi^ 
(lieeiivnlionor  tlioGulf  atatca,  Ihi-  tnnire  South  ie  beneliting  W  b>'r  riprneucc :  and 
wbrre  ludlvufaial  eflbrt  ia  fbnnd  too  ledile,  tbe  aircrng  ana  of  atate  u  readity  put  Gxib  is 
■Uof  piupMoanimputaiUU  to  ajMnaon  woiL 


I 
J 
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8ach  being  the  present  position  of  railway  enterprise  in  this  conntry,  it  remains  for  as 
to  inquire  in  what  manner  Alabama  is  to  be  aifcctcd  by  the  improvemencs  of  her 
neighbors,  and  what  will  be  their  bearing  upon  her  future  prosperity. 

Alabama  contains  an  area  of  50,000  square  miles,  or  32,500,000  acres,  being  equal  in 
size  to  the  state  of  New -York,  and  embracing  an  unusual  proportion  of  fertilo  and  ex- 
cellent soil.  Her  population  in  18*20,  the  year  of  her  admission  into  the  Union«  was 
only  128,000.  Ailer  that  period, -however,  the  attractions  of  the  new  state  induced  a 
large  inomigration  irom  the  older  states,  and  her  most  accessible  lands  were  rapidly 
settled.  From  1820  to  '30,  the  census  returns  show  a  positive  increase  of  181,000,  or  142 
per  cent,  in  10  years. 

From  1830  to  1840,  the  positive  increase  was  282,000,  or  about  91  per  cent,  for  the 
decade. 

The  quantity  of  public  lands  entered  by  private  occupants  during  ten  years,  from  18580 
to  1830,  was  1,544,000  acres — and  from  1830  to  1840,  was  7,048,500  acres. 

As  soon  as  that  portion  of  the  state  most  desirable  from  its  contimiity  to  the  rivers 
which  furnished  the  only  outict  to  market,  was  fully  occupied,  the  sales  of  public  lands 
bej^n  to  decline,  and  for  the  ten  years  from  1840  to  1850,  only  888,000  acres  passed  into 
private  hands  and  became  subject  to  taxation. — The  same  cause  served  to  check  the  flow 
of  population  from  abroad;  and,  by  the  census  of  1850,  itis*found  tliat  the  ratio  of  increase 
for  the  previous  ten  years  had  fallen  from  91  per  cent,  to  about  30J  per  cent.,  the  actual 
gain  since  1840  being  185,500  souls,  which  is  101,500  less  than  for  the  pro-ious  decade, 
and  500  below  the  increase  from  1820  to  1830. 

Of  32,500,000  acres  comprising  the  territories  of  Alabama,  but  15,000,000  acres  were 
in  the  podsession  of  individual  owners  in  1850 ;  the  residue,  17,500,000  acres — more  than 
half  the  area  of  the  state — ^being  still  in  the  hands  of  the  general  government.  The 
comptroller's  report  for  1849  makes  known  the  fact,  that  12,000,000  acres  only  of  the 
15,000,000  acres  of  private  lands  are  assessed  for  taxes,  having  an  average  value  of  $3,98 
per  acre ;  thus  showing  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  lajids  of  the  state  fail  to  yield  any 
revenue  whatever  to  tne  government. 

The  average  quantity  of  pubtic  lands  absorbed  in  Alabama,  during  the  last  five  years, 
has  been  about  80,000  acres  per  annum,  and  this  average  is  continuuly  diminishing.  Sup- 
posing, however,  these  lands  should  be  taken  up  hereafter  at  the  same  rate,  220  years 
would  expire  before  the  federal  title  of  the  lands  now  remaining  unsold  would  be  finally 
extinguisned.  But  as  15  millions  of  acres  of  these  lands  have  already  been  twenty  years  in 
market  without  finding  purchasers,  the  prospect  of  their  cultivation  under  present  circum- 
stances is  exceedingly  remote. 

This,  then,  is  the  condition  of  Alabama  in  1851.  Reasoning  from  the  statistics  here  pre- 
sented, there  is  good  cause  to  apprehend  that  our  state  has  reached,  if  she  has  not  yet 
passed,  her  culminating  point.  The  South  Atlantic  etatcs,  which  have  bitht-rto  greatiy 
contributed  to  swell  the  population  and  wtalth  of  Alabama  by  emigfratiuu,  are  not  only 
retaining  their  people  at  home,  by  the  superior  facilities  of  int«*rconimunication  which 
they  have  providfrt,  but  are  themselves,  in  turn,  becoming  recipients  of  the  emigration 
from  less  tuvored  districts. 

On  the  wej»t,  Texas,  with  her  boundless  acres  of  rich  and  productive  soil,  suited  to  all 
the  varied  products  of  southern  agriculture,  invites  settlement  at  a  trifling  co.-jt ;  and  our 
most  valuable  citizens  arc  doily  leaving  Alabama  with  their  families  and  property,  to 
seek  homes  in  the  valleys  of  the  Bnizo8,  Trinity  or  Colorado.  Without  some  powerful 
counteracting  agency,  tliis  evil  munt  continue  to  increase,  eventually  impoverishing  the 
state  and  diminishing  her  population. 

A  few  years  ago,  Georgia  sought  a  remedy  against  depopulation  through  the  establish- 
ment of  railways,  with  such  complete  success,  that  she  enjoys  to-day  the  proud  distinction 
ot* being  considered  the  ••  Empire  State  of  the  South."  Alabama  has  attained  the  period 
in  her  history  wli<*n  it  becomes  necessary  for  her  also  to  guard  against  a  similar  evil.  The 
rapid  progress  of  iinpn)vements  in  adjoining  states,  not  only  increases  ^the  magnitude  of 
the  dauget,  but  renders  Ithc  necessity  for  exertion  on  the  part  of  our  state  doubly  urgent, 
lest  that  portion  of  her  produce  which  now  finds  an  outlet  at  hvr  only  commercial  poit. 
Mobile,  snail  be  dinded  among  themselves  by  our  enterpriiiing  neighbors,  and  contribute 
to  swell  the  tide  of  their  prosperity  at  the  expense  of  our  own.  As  has  been  already 
stated,  *•  the  question  is  now  settled,  that  a  state  without  nilways  will  not  only  fail  to 
increase  in  corresponding  ratio  with  other  states  possessing  tliesc  improvements,  but  she 
must  actually  retrograde  in  proportion  to  the  inducements  held  out  uy  her  neighboring 
.  states  to  attract  jwpulatioii  to  themselves." 

The  exjK'rience  acquiretl  by  the  practical  operation  of  extensive  railway  Unea  in  various 
portions  of  the  country*,  during  the  last  ten  years,  fumiHhcs  a  safe  guide  in  examining  the 
prospects  of  project**d  enteq>ri5»es,  and  estimating  their  pn)bal)le  success.  Although,  save 
the  appUcation  of  a  portion  of  the  Internal  Improvement  Fund  approprintt-d  by  Congress 
for  the  purpose,  this  state  has  given  no  encouragement  to  the  coustrurtioa  of  railways 
within  rier  borders,  yet  individual  eff(jrts  have  not  been  wonting.  The  Montgomery  and 
West  Point  Hail-road"— the  pioneer  improvement  of  Alabama— extendiiiK  H.')  miles  to  the 
Geor^  line,  after  encountering  numerous  difficulties,  is  now,  through  the  well-directed 
energies  of  its  managers,  in  successful  operation,  and  earning  an  income  of  9  per  cent,  on 


BnmnuoAL  PHooBxsa  of  lunr-itoAM,  *o. 

in  capiCsL    In  1  SAB.  the  ciuh  of  improTf  ment  rpcdicd  o  new  im^Eui  li 
'0(^i^c  Mobilp  and  Ohio  Hu]-rotd  Gompony,  lortKo  piijpo*o  of  making  ■  rulwhv  coniKwtiva 
betWHD  the  (inlTat  MoluleandthcUuiurippI  Vailejuthcmoulhof  Ohid  Hivcr.    Tloa 

in^xadou*  wurk,  the  lougoM  in  the  Union  onder  ■  lir-' — ■■ — ■"  "—  ""'  ~'~  ™ 

longtb  vilmn  ramjrfetod,  miTendng  fonr  rtalea,  anil  oo „ „ —    .    

conne  to  tliE  Ohio,  where  it  will  moncct.  b;  the  Ctiro  sod  Cfaiaigo  ruul,  with  ■  — 
inleiKctinE  tinea,  embncing  ovtr  two  thoiuuid  milei  of  rand  ilready  conploled  or 

Bvgreat,  citending  lo  lU  Ihu  >tBtei  of  the  nonhwaal.     OpisntiaDB  wen 
clobw.  1840.  U  the  Uohils  teiminiu,  sod  thirty  thrmi  milQB  of  the  nad 

The  A[*!>uBii  end  TeBseuM  Hjnr  Boil-iMiid,  another  wuA  of  enunent  ndnc  to  lfa« 
■au.  wu  relived  lutder  famnble  auipces  in  1349,  and  ii  now  being  proieeaCeid  with 
DBliiing  leol  god  eaelgy.  Thii  rati,  eilending  alwat  9U0  milea  thningh  a  neudDn  of 
AlibusE  liirb  in  nndiTcliqied  raineral  vcilLh.  and  isolated  from  market,  will  InTS  iU 
oanbctntcmriDnjBtGuniHT'iLBading,  ontheTejioeMen  Hiver.andiU  southpralorDHBOi 
at  Behna,  on  the  Alnhnma.  It  will  opea,  for  the  first  dine,  to  the  inhabiunia  of  North 
.Alabama,  the  meant  of  commerdal  intercoone  with  their  own  seaport.  In  additiuo  En  ita 
bcoliDiportanre.  [liiiiiiadpouisHeBalherproBUDentadvintaKCii.  In  the langaige  of  tba 
chief  en^eer,  "Itii  a  HDL  in  the  great  chain  of  ndl-njadi  now  coiuCroetingud|inij«ctcd 
on  the  tnoflt  direeE  and  moat  expaditiDiiB  raate  wbicb  can  be  aelected  lo  eouneei  Ihe  QvJ£ 
et  Hnieo  with  the  middle  and  nonb-easCem  AttanEic  itxtea ;  ■  routs  which  win  preient 
<Me  eanCint»iu  line  of  rail-roads,  paiidng  Ihrongh  one  of  themustlieBlth;  andpii^tureaqna 
■Botlona  of  the  Union."  A  abort  branch  will  alio  place  thia  road  in  cntuiectioa  mEb  lliB  nil- 
way  tiyMaes  nf  Oeorxia  and  Carolina. 

The  Mcmpbii  and  Charlealon  Bnil-road,  on  the  ronce  anrreycd  Ihrongh  North  AUmou, 
will  BunDecE  wiEb  the  8elma  raiul  b;  a  stunt  bruneb  Inup  Hanurille.  and  interaect  the 
Molille  and  Ohio  Kail-road  in  East  MiisiaHppi,ab(niI  300  mileiDOtth  of  Mobile,  lliuapriBg 
die  Vallef  of  the  lenaeMee  abondant  and  eu;  acceu  lotiie  Gulf  b;  ajtmnLcjof  ~      ~ 

A  line,  to  paw  tlirDtigh  Perry,  Marengo  and  Somter  connliei,  baa  likewise  been  projeet- 
edr  which  <nll make  a  Tnliut)leci)nne<:don  between  5ehiiHiuidMii)iile,atiikingIliG  UoUls 
and  Ohio  Hait-rund  abont  l^  roilca  horn  that  dty,  atid  accoDuiiDduCing  a  rich  and  popuknu 
(cctionortbealate. 

Baat  of  the  Ataboma  River,  the  Girard  and  Mobile  Company  baa  been  er^aniaod,  to 
build  a  railway  from  Cohimbiu,  Geoigia,  to  Mobile  B^.  Another  very  fmsiOe  plan  iat 
makinK  thia  deairable  eonneclion  is  now  apoken  of,  by  conatmcting  a  Manch  of  30  mUea 
from  Oolombua  to  Ope^ka,  and  osmg  the  West  FiHnt  Rail-roadlo  Montpumny,  trm 
thenee  bnildine  a  rood  to  BunK  point  on  Mobile  Rirer,  a  few  milea  aboie  the  dty— tkna 
sarlng  a  conaidenbls  eipenditiire,  and  perfecting  the  railway  chain  between  Charletam, 
SaTannahimd  Mobile.  Whiclieter  of  tliese  tworonieabc  rfcdded  upon,  a  large  bnnacM 
— ™  *-;  obtained  from  throngh  trafd,  aodk  Taluable  part  of  the  lEaEe  opened  lo  cultiralion 


'e  principal  linei,  if  pmnptly  carried  forward,  wonld  cnniciEuEo  for  Alabama  aa 
good  a  r«lway  syalom,  perliapa,  as  cooW  well  be  deiiied.  A  luqo  proportion  of  the 
Tacmt  lands  in  the  alntc  wdbM  be  tnveraed  by  them,  and,  in  coDje4nonce,  be  eageriy 
pnrehased  and  brooriit  into  cultiralioa.  Her  iron,  coal  and  marble  wanld  remiun  impria- 
aned  in  thar  natire  beds  no  longer,  but  the  amoko  of  a  thousand  forscs  wanld  ajise  IniD 
^  wildcmeii,  fumiahing  proBtable  employincnl  lo  a  nnnMnus  poudaCion.  Her  bound- 
Imb  forottaorvatuabta  EimtMr  wonid  be  EmnapuTted  lt>  llie  sea  and  coaverEed  into  gold. 
The  ramotest  cunien  uf  &b  tua  would  be  brought  into  canvenient  tteigUtorhoud,  ud  ■ 
COoplele  rerolDtion  effeeted  in  bor  coinmcrdal  and  audnl  inierconnc. 

The  eitiiDited  coatof  tfacH  raHwayi,  ¥iith  ample  eqnipmenis  for  their  probable  btui- 
nCM,  is  Dearly  as  fullowa  : 

AUilma  diriaion  Mobile  and  Ohio  HoQ-road  Iron  Mobile  In  aoolb  line  Kemper 

EOuBPf.  Misnaaippi-IB*  ndlm •S.Oda.OOO 

Alabama  and  Tenneueo  Biicr  BoH-road,  &ara  Selma  to  Ounter'a  Landing — 

■bant  9UD  milea  .... 3,S00,O0O 

Abbam*  and  MitaianpEd  Hail-tcad.  bom  Selma  to  intanectiDn  MoUle  Biid  Oliio 

Railmad—lOOmUea.X 1,500,000 

'Memphis  and  Cbnieaton  BaJ]-ruad,  froiu  Chattonoiwa  B.gil-road  lo  inleneclion 

with  Mnfnicand  Ohio  Hml  road— 150  niilca a,Ot)0,(H>0 

Girard  and  Mobile  ajrfl-road—aao  milea ■„...    3,000.000 

Making  i  total  of  SOI  ndlea,  renidiing  ao  cipenilitiire  in  Alabama,  to  plaeo 

tJiem  in  acdre  opOBlioo,  of. »13,OS!!,000 

Only  m  oriloa  of  the  Alabama  diviaion  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Bail-ioad  are  within  tba 
rial*,  "yet."  En  employ  the  words  of  their  Rrpoit,  "its  sonthcm  tctminui  bring  at  bn 
«Uarmiiuocr<ul  diy  ind  caly  wapoit,  Alabama  will  b«  the  Uigeat  [Ccifaan  oftlu  na- 
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mense  benefits  which  will  flow  from  its  completion.  The  eflfect  of  snch  a  highway  as  this 
upon  the  advancement  of  its  Gulf  terminus,  Mobile,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Her  foreign 
and  domestic  trade  would  rapidly  increase— capital  would  flow  in  from  abroad — her  ex- 
ports be  diversified — her  harbor  whitened  with  the  canvass  of  every  nation,  and  she  would 
enter  at  once  upon  a  career  of  solid  and  enduring  prosperity.  In  whatever  advancement 
takes  place  in  Mobile,  the  state  at  large  participates,  more  or  less.  To  the  planter,  seek- 
ing a  market  for  the  sale  of  his  produce,  it  oners  increased  competition  and  abundant 
means  among  purchasers,  enabling  him  at  all  times  to  make  ready  sales,  and  realize  the 
highest  prices ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  furnishes  him  with  the  largest,  cheapest  and 
most  varied  market  for  every  thing  he  wishes  to  buy.  It  throws  into  his  immediate 
neif  hborhood  a  large  class  of  consumers  for  the  minor  products  of  his  plantation,  for  which 
he  has,  at  present,  no  sale.  To  the  inhabitants  of  the  coal  and  iron  distrirtd  of  Alabama, 
it  becomes  a  great  mart,  from  whence  the  products  of  their  industry  can  be  distributed 
dirough  a  large  extent  of  country."  While  this  great  trunk  line  will  mtereept  and  gather 
into  itself  a  vast  traffic,  from  all  parts  of  the  North-west,  by  means  of  the  many  intercept- 
ing lines  with  which  it  will  be  united,  the  Sclma  and  Tennessee  road  will  fulfil  similar 
conditions,  in  regard  to  the  various  railways  of  the  North-east :  and  thus,  by  a  compara- 
tivelv  moderate  outlay,  the  State  of  Alabaina  will  bo  placed  in  profitable  connection  with 
•11  the  grand  railways  through  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

From  her  gcograi>mcal  location  on  the  Gulf,  Alabama  is  in  an  admirable  position  to  take 
advantage  of  the  railways  constructing  in  other  states,  and  to  turn  the  imniouse  trade  and 
travel  which  will  pour  over  them  into  her  own  seaport,  by  the  early  comph^tion  of  these 
two  North  and  South  lines,  and  the  two  cross  hues  intersecting  tliem.  Should  she  seize 
the  golden  oj)portunity,  it  needs  no  prophetic  ken  to  foresee  for  the  state  an  increase  of 
wealth  as  great  and  as  rapid  as  have  been  realized,  in  the  last  ten  years,  in  either  Georgia 
or  Massachusetts. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  estimated  cost  of  these  roads  has  been,  or  wiU  be,  ob- 
tained by  private  subscriptions  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  large  area  of  public  lands,  without 
population,  over  which  they  must  be  carried,  while  it  increases  the  necessity  of  their  con- 
stniction,  will  place  the  accompUshment  beyond  limit  of  individual  means,  or  seriously 
retard  their  progress.  Most  oi  the  states  have  reco^ized  the  wisdom  of  the  pohcy  of 
contributing  to  assist  the  completion  of  their  railway  impTOvement.<»,  and  the  results  have 
fully  vindicated  the  propriety  of  their  decision.  The  amount  of  aid  furnished  by  ditferent 
states  for  works  of  Internal  Improvement  is  as  follows : 

In  Georgia — the  Western  and  Atlantic  Rail-road,  140  miles  long,  built  by 

the  state, S3,500,000 

In  Virginia — by  state  subscription  of  from  two  to  thrce-fitths  of  the  capital 

stock  of  various  Kail-road  companies,  omonnring  to 8,000,000 

In  Maryland — by  loan  of  state  bonds  to  the  Baltimore  and  Oliio  and  other 

Hail-road  companies 5,050,000 

In  Pennsylvania — Philadelphia  and  Columbia  Hail-road,  built  by  the  stat**, 

in  atldition  to  expensive!  Canals, 4,200,000 

In  New-York — in  atidition  to  the  construcrion  of  the  Erie  and  other  canals, 

a  bonus  to  the  New-York  and  Erie  Rnil-n)nd  Company  of. 3,000,000 

In  Masr*arhnsetts — by  subsrription  of  stock  and  loan  of  state  bonds  to  Boston 

and  Albany  ltnl-n)a(l, 5,400,000 

In  TfnneHSfc — by  loan  of  stJitc  bonds  tq  Chattanooga  and  other  Kail-road 

Companies,  alwut 1,300,000 

In  Missouri — by  aid  granted  to  the  St.  Louis  and  Pacific  Kail-road,  about..  2,000,000 

In  South  Carolina — ^liberal  assistance  has  been  extended  by  the  state  to  her  various 
rail-roatl  companies,  the  amount  of  which  is  not  correctly  ascertaiue<l. 

In  all  these  .stJit«*s,  save  Tennessee  and  Missouri — where  the  railways  arc  yet  in  pro- 
gress to  which  they  have  contributed — the  results  have  l)<*en  successful,  and  the  same 
pohcy  is  continued  as  a  permanent  feature  of  legi.slation.  Without  this  aid,  but  few  of  the 
great  railways  which  now  span  those  states  would  be  in  operation.  The  sums  contributed 
by  the  several  states,  as  alK)ve  stated,  have  been  employeo  mostly  in  the  purthase  of  iron 
and  equipment*,  the  preparation  of  tlie  roa<l-bed  having  been  provitled  for  from  private 
sto<«k  subscriptions.  To  that  extent,  the  roads  now  projected  in  our  own  Htate  can  be  car- 
ried by  individual  ertbrt ;  and  it  is  only  at  this  pointy  when  private  resoun-es  have  been 
exhausted,  that  the  propriety  of  t»tate  lepii<lation  in  their  behalf  bec(unes  nppan'nt. 

If,  however,  the  arguments  thus  far  adduced  be  decerned  insufiicient,  there  i.shtill  another 
most  impjjrtant  relation  wldeh  railways  bear  to  the  state,  that  should  orre.-t  the  attention 
of  our  statesmen  and  legislators.  A  few  years  more,  and  the  Mis^is^ippi  Valley  will  con- 
trol the  |X)litieal  destinies  of  the  country.  The  northern  states  possess  five  great  railway 
avenues  heading  into  that  valley,  and  the  south  not  one.  The8*e  arteries  of  eonnnerce  ever 
pulsating  east  and  west,  are  daily  l)earing  immense  multitudes,  back  and  forth,  l>etwecn 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Atlantic.    The  extremes  of  the  Kepublic  are  thus  brought  near  to 
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euh  utlHir  and  contiiiDiillj  iaumiiaglE  toectUer.     CanunerciBl 
rpnpathiei,  and  tJiey  bEcooc  unitf^J  bv  tLc  ittrciD^ 
■hiin  l]»E  n  ^op)a  iIidi  brought  iolu  flvqiuBL  tai 
tiiniil  QnmciU  the  muiTfliEa  of  thoie  wiih  whom 


•eat  tiei.    How  cooid  it  be  DtlierwIM 

□TnDiiitni,  tbould  nprettfnl  in  the  aft- 

they  frbtBTUKr?     By  pnayng  on  iMr 

.,  m  not  onl?  ^nlo))  the  locil  reaoorees  of  our  own  tUte  In  tfac  behkibI.  bat  m 

ii  die  hmrt  oT  ilie  gnat  We*t,  and  nake  s  highway  fioDi  the  Qnlf  n 


le  tnUc  would  apiing  up,  n 


r  beoeSB.     Bbonld  lhi>  nitunuit  be  gi'va  by  tbt 

oftLaaenUwayiilbBreaabbclioqueadoDlJiiitk  wmld 
of  poblio  fbudf,  from  wljich  «be  would  nap 


_,_,._._.       ..._,.._ . profitable fn|i^nditare 

-_  ^ r-j(aaA»,  from  wljich  abe  would  nap.  p4camATily,atearoldrFturD.     lirii  wlico  ir  ia 

ouiaidcied  that  Ihcao  impraveaieDtB  may  be  eflerini  byaloan  only  oTbi^r  rreiMr,  I'lirlbe 
ujmeiiC  of  which  (be  hobLIsI  all  timEaliDld  amjik  ud  aubalaDtiiil  aeeurity  -.  tlial  ralJway* 
leas  tkroTHbly  located.  elBewlxre,  are  yielding  fair  iocoiaea  opoD  the  capilal  itiveaUid ;  mat 
a  gnat  and  nijnd  iocnaae  is  tlie  value  of  propn^  invariably  foIlowA  their  caitBCruBtiiiD, 
and  Elut  DO  poaaible  Tiak  of  lama  would  be  incuntid  by  the  atate ;  it  \a  anrFaimDable  to  aop- 
poH  that  she  will  Siil  ta  meet  the  »pe<:ta^oiu  of  her  ddaena  by  refiuiog  to  extend  a  be^ 
luhuid  to  the  enteipriaaa  which  thev  hare  uudenaken. 

Id  ooacluflion,  the  comiiiiBt«e  would  moaleameatbf  ivprete  upon  their  feUow-cilneiia  of 
Mtbmn  the  impontnca  of aiviBg  eipnnnDu  to  tbeir  viewa  uddu  tbii  mamBnloua  queatiiiB. 
T_  . .L_ri7_^_,__?...T"_»!_C_n,  _,.__, ^the  neitLegi-' "" 


I 


oftbe  state,  *> 


idbmdtb 


In  Aoguit,  the  electimi  for  lUte  officen  will  take  place, 

leno  in  Noreiuber.     Meanwhile,  let  the  aulgect  be  a^taled  through  the  leiuCh  and 

*'*' ' —     -  that  the  KotiiiHnCa  of  oui  pnople  may  be  made  known,  anil  onr  te^juimiiup 

«  CaiiitoL  fnlly  Inatnvted  an  to  the  frubea  of  their  cohAtitaFnl*.     Let  it  boi 


J.  H.  JOUN, 

Jim  EH  L.  Pbicb. 

J.  W.    Lil-M-Kt, 
£.    PlCKENI. 


J— HAIL-ttOADS  FEOM  SOUTHWEST  TO  TEE  NOETH. 

Whiltt  wc  are  nlanidnc  th 
~      ~    lowardi  the  Srm 


hat 


■um  Lynchbureh 

mil  dDtUn  biTB  bee: 

to  tMa  work  if  it  ii  ■ 

ChannBnogi,  t_   

InTing  the  (i«<nria  and 

IMt^a,  which  i>  ue  aam 

lUa  roail  ts  in  a  npid 


^  ^  .0  Rdl-road,  which 

D  theatate  line,  9:0mile>.     ThsEnit  Tenneiiee  and  Vincink 
110  milci  Inng,  ia  now  under  CDnBtmoCion.    BcTca  hn^ied 
anbacribf  d  by  private  individdnlB, 
t.    There  is  evciy  r«iaon_to  bcBi 
uired^    Nrtt 
B  Oeotgia, 
road  of  0 


,'nibla  * 

that  the   Ktate  wiQ  snb- 
-       -         «eMd. 


the  Georgia  aod  Eoat  T< 

-     — ..J  of  115  ttflei,  leaving  40  i — _ 

the  (late  road  of  Qeorgia.  Thi>  diatonce  will  hereafifr  be  aaved  by 
and  Euc  Tennoaaee  mad  at  Cleavetand  and  Ruming  iiiert  to  OfaatCi- 
'  itance  fimt  Knoxville  iLat  Dalian  il. 
ine  of  conatmctinn— even  tboimn,  locomotivet  aud  can  have 
Dod  the  iiate  of  Tenneucv  bolda  a  taree  inlrrest.  Krom 
ChaWanonea,  we  will  nae  40  milei  of  the  Noabrille  and  Chaitanooga  Koll  road,  which  i« 
uniler  mntiaiii.  Then  comra  the  Memphii  end  Chwleiton  Hoil-twd,  lli^U  milea  loug. 
For  thii  fosd  tl,$00,000  biTe  already  been  >ub«Tnbed  by  iBdividnaU,  and  iho  aid  of  the 
a&tp  ean  be  obtained  if  neeeMary.  But  the  ritiinns  nf  lliat  country  havr  already  tlit- 
jitayed  a  decree  of  imtunRiae  asd  public  ipitit,  which  givei  BaBiirance  oS  Bucceii.  Bnmn 
Idea  (uay  be  Cmoed  of  om  litTonble  direction  of  lbi>  riiutr,  lloai  tbr  lael  (lint,  in  Ihi  3S0 
mlloB  from  CbiiitaBMiga  to  Keoqibia,  there  ia  tux  i  vsrialion  in  hititudo  of  mun  than  30 
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1* — ^Atlantic  and  Gulp  Eail-Boad,  Florida. — It  is  said  that  sufficient  stock  is 
taken  to  secure  tlie  completion  of  the  work.  The  haibor  of  St.  Mary's  is  to  be  taken  on 
one  side,  and  we  believe  that  of  Tanfpa  on  the  other. 

"  Old  Tampa  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  harbors,  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
one  more  saie,  for  it  is  literally  a  harbor  within  a  harbor.  There  are  some  34  feet  of 
wnter,  over  the  bar  at  Eemont,  and  thence  running  some  20  miles  up  the  bay ;  there  is  a 
d^>tli  of  from  4  to  5^  fatnoms,  in  many  places  approaching  close  to  the  shore,  furnishing 
fine  sites  for  navy  or  ship-yards;  and  to  the  head  of  Old  Tampa  we  have  16  feet  of  water, 
at  the  lowest  tides,  carnoa  up  to  fine  high  blufi*H,  giving  at  ordinary  tides  from  18  to  20 
feet,  as  shown  by  the  survey  of  Lieut.  Bims,  U.  S.  N.,  m  '43,  '44.  IThc  country  is  one 
of  the  healthiest  in  the  South,  and  is  the  natural  shipping  point  of  the  fine  counties  of 
Marion  and  Hernando;  lying  immediatelv  north,  there  is  a  £me  tract  of  country  known  as 
die  Coast  Hammock,  intersected  by  nunwerless  small  streams,  which  fall  into  the  Gulf,  and 
lying  between  the  Buwaunc,  and  Clearwater  harbor :  the  coast  here  runs  nearly  north 
wad  south,  consequently  the  proposed  road  would,  from  the  latitude  of  the  Cedar  Keys, 
nin  nearly  paraupl ;  this  country  is  now  nearly  inaccessible,  being  totally  devoid  of 
hazfoora,  and  having  a  shoal,  rocky  coast ;  the  roaa,  therefore,  would  be  the  outlet  for  its 
pioductions,  and  it  will  become  one  of  the  finest  sugar-producing  countries  in  the 
Union.      »      •      » 

"  At  Tampa  there  is  always  ample  depth  of  water,  and  a  fine  beating  channel,  and 
steamers  and  shipping  can  take  their  departure  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  *  *  • 

**  If  I  am  correctly  informed,  the  largest  class  steamers  can  enter  the  narbor  of  St. 
Mary's.  The  same  class  can  enter  Tampa,  and  I  believe  that  New-York  and  New- 
Orleans  could  be  brought  within  seven  days,  to  the  traveling  community," 

2. — CoNMECTiMG  LiNK  Rail-Road. — ^NoTth  Carolina.  The  whole  was  to  be  under 
eontract  by  9th  of  July.  It  will  be  223  miles  in  length,  and  cost  with  cars  and  locomotives 
$3,405,132.  The  route  is  via  BAleigh,  Hillsboro,  Greensboro,  Lexington  to  Sahsbuzy, 
thence  to  Charlotte.    At  that  point  it  connects  with  the  South  CaroUiui  road. 

3.— ViBOipnA  RailRoads. — The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  liability  incurred 
by  Virf  inia  in  aid  of  worlu  of  internal  improvements,  at  the  last  session  of  its  legislature,  and 
tie  nature  of  the  work  so  aided: 

Joint  Stock 
principle. 

Amount   of  Guaran- 

State        sUle  fcub-  tied 

acc't.        scriptien.  bonds. 
Completion  of  James  River  and  Kanawha  County  Canal  trom 

Lyncliburgh  to  Buchanan $110,000         

James  River  and  Kauawlia  Company  extoufcion  fromBuchaban 

to  Coviugtoo 360,000 

Riebmood  and  Danville  Raii-road 200,000 

Southsido  road  (bondH  of  Foleriburph) 3*23.500 

Louiia  Railroad  from  Richmond  to  Junction 100,000 

Loui»a  Railroad  to  Covington 4'iO,000  — ^— 

North  River  Navigation  Company « 60,000  ' 

Hazel  River  Navigation  Compan> 45.(K)0  

Turnpikes,  Plank  RoadB,  etc $134,900       577,425 

'  244,000     1,102,425         983,500 

1,102,425 
983,500 

$2,330,825 

4. — GaeKNyiLi.c  and  Columbia  Rail-Road,  S.  C. — ^This  road  is  now  noarly  completo<l  to 
Newberry  village,  and  is  expected  to  crosa  the  Saluda  about  the  middle  of  June.  The 
Heaviest  portion  of  the  work  has  been  accomplibhed.  The  execution  of  it  is  represented  to  bo 
vnexceptionable,  the  timber  being  of  the  beat  quality,  and  the  running  of  the  road  smooth  and 
comfortable.  Contracts  for  timber  have  been  made  as  far  as  Anderson  Court  House — for  laying 
SO  miks  of  road  from  Newberry  within  a  year  from  the  present  lime,  and  for  iron,  in  Europe, 
saflcient  to  extend  it  to  Cokesbuty.  The  prospects  of  business  are  encouraging.  In  1850, 
there  were  8,407  poAiengers,  and  $3,476  38  of  freight  The  total  receipts  of  the  road  were 
$11,262  80.  In  the  month  of  January  of  this  yar,  1,117  passengers  have  passed  ovnr  the  road, 
and  in  the  same  time,  $2,235  worth  of  freight  las  been  earned,  mnkinjr  a  total  of  $3,503  19  of 
receipts  in  the  month,  deducting  from  wnich  all  expenditures  $1,329  43,  lefts  nett  profit 
for  the  month  of  $2,173  73.  In  this  month,  January,  4,000  bags  of  cotton  pasbed  down  the  road. 
From  the  statioa  at  the  Broad  River  Bridge,  2,000  bales  of  cotton  were  sent  down  in  one  week. 
la  the  district  of  Newberry  and  tliroughout  the  whole  line,  inciudmr  the  diffricts  of  Richland. 
Fairfield.  Lexington,  Edgefield,  Abbeville,  Anderson  and  Greenville,  the  value  of  real  [estate 
has  been  materially  increased.  The  active  President  of  the  road,  Judge  O'Neale,  writes  en- 
Ihuiiastically  and  with  great  confidence  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  building  the 
roed,  and  the  certainly  of  a  handsome  income  being  realised  from  its  Aiture  operations.  He 
sttimates  the  probable  income  this  year  at  $50,000,  which  with  their  present  resources,  would 
stable  the  company  to  complete  the  road  and  pay  oiBT  their  debt  in  a  very  few  yeai  s. 
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%om  of  decay.    The  arerafs  durability  of  plauk-roads  ia  from  nino  to  ten  yean,  and  if  the  air  u 
excluded  from  the  sillii,  they  will  la»t  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years. 

Other*,  arain,  may  urge,  that  plaok-roadi  could  not  thrive  or  be  supported  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  rail-road.  We  refer  such  persona  to  the  fact,  that  there  are  now  upwards  of  5,(N>0  wugoui  per 
annum  that  pass  (he  Six-Mile  House,  coming  to  Charleston ;  that  cutton  and  other  produce  is 
hauled  sixty  miles  to  town  in  wagons,  and  sometimes  from  Bluckville,  ninety  miles.  On  a  goixi 
plank-road,  a  single  mule  will  haul  a  cord  of  wood  thirty  miles  in  a  day,  and  a  team  of  four  mules 
will  bring  to  town  4.0U0  feet  of  lumber,  from  sixty  miles  up  the  couutry,  in  two  days  :  thi»  will 
make  it  a  profitable  business  to  cut  lumber  and  fire*wood,  and  bring  it  to  town  from  a  large  range 
ofcouiitry. 

How  much  the  present  wagon  trade  will  be  increased  by  plank-roads,  is  a  fruitful  and  interef^t- 
ing  theme  for  speculation.  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  flrht  twenty  miles  will  pay  from  the 
praaant  traffic,  and  that  by  its  own  influence  it  will  create  other  branches  uf  trade,  which  will 
daily  increase  its  income.  It  will  draw  trade  from  the  private  avenues  on  both  siiles  of  it,  oud 
every  mile  added  to  its  length  will  increase  the  ratio  of  its  profit.  Wood,  turpentine  and  lumber 
will  furnish  the  business  of  the  first  fifty  miles — after  which,  will  como  the  trade  from  the  vici 
nity  of  Orangeburg.  When  the  road  shall  have  reached  the  rich  agricultural  dietrictri  ofEd^'e- 
ftekJ,  Newbury,  and  Abbeville,  its  capacity  for  business  will  be  tented  with  the  product*  of  a  po- 
pahHU  and  wealthy  portion  of  our  state.  The  facilities  for  economical  transportatiou  will  be  so 
apparent,  that  there  arc  few  who  will  not  avail  themselves  of  thom.  The  advantages  above  set 
Mrth  are  so  apparent,  that,  wc  think,  they  ought  to  couvinco  the  most  skeptical  that  there  will  be 
a  travel  on  it  equivalent  to  at  least  1*2,000  wagons,  150  miles  each  in  a  year,  which,  ut  four  cents 
a  mile,  will  amount  to  $76,800  tolls,  without  tuting  iuto  consideration  the  carriages,  buggies,  and 
boffaemen  that  will  use  it 

The  effect  on  Charleston  would  be,  to  bring  back,  with  a  tenfold  increase,  that  important 
wagon  trade  which  once  gave  value  to  King'Street ;  and  to  all  the  othnr  property  in  the  northern 

K  of  our  city,  an  impulse  might  be  expected,  which  would,  in  a  vliort  period,  extend  the  build- 
of  King  and  Meeting  streets  to,  and  oven  beyond,  the  new  limits  of  our  city. 

All  doubts,  if  any  exist,  as  to  the  benefit  the  community  at  lar<;e  wouhl  derive,  or  as  to  the  profit 
which  capital  would  yield,  if  investe<l  in  huch  works  in  our  state,  1  think,  will  beremoTod  by  a  know- 
Itdge  of  what  the  state  of  New -York  is  doing.  There  the  whole  country  is  traversed  by  canals  and 
liU-roada — yet  we  see  HcAdamized  roada  being  converted  into  plank-roads,  and  plank-  road*  by  the 
side  of  rail-roads  are  paying  ten  percent.,  after  laying  by  eight  percent,  for  the  renewal  ol'plank- 
lag.  We  could  quote  many  instances  where  plank-roads  are  regularly  paying  twenty  to  twenty-five 
Mr  eeat.  on  the  capital  invested.  One  of  these  companies  in  New-York,  in  its  report  to  the  leiris- 
btare,  states  that  8.'),000  wagons  passefl  over  the  rood  in  one  year.  Allowing  that  each  team  car- 
ried an  equivalent  to  fifteen  bales  of  cotton,  they  would  all  have  carried  1,*245,(M)0  bales,  which 
is  more  than  all  the  machinery  uf  the  S<»utb  Carolina  Rail-Road  could  carry  in  two  years.  So 
mat  is  the  expansive  power  of  these  roads,  that  the  whole  business  of  the  year  might  be  crowded 
Talo  one  month,  and  not  affect  its  operation  in  tb^  slightest  degree. 

It  is  certain  that  the  animal  power  necossiiry  to  the  production  of  a  cotton  crop,  is  fully 
adequate  to  its  transportation  to  market,  over  a  plank-road,  a  distance  of  2(N)  or  ST)^  miles.  In 
oae  trip,  every  hor-^  or  mule  could  carrv  the  result  of  his  own  lubor  to  market,  which  inetho<l, 
la  two  or  three  weeks,  would  di«pOfie  of  the  crop.  In  no  wril  managed  plantation  woull  this 
serioosly  interfere  with  the  economy  of  judicious  agriculture.  But  let  us  vupposc,  in  order  to 
eoapensnte  for  any  lo«s  of  time,  that  the  planter  puti  hi"  own  provender  on  the  wuson  for  the 
trip,  and  gets  his  thirty-two  bales  of  cotton  to  market  with  no  outlay  but  for  tolls,  (say  $j^,)  for 
Mo  miles — suppose,  further,  that  lo  meet  his  expenses,  he  takes  a  return  load  of  I2..'>()0  pounds, 
atSOcentiia  hundred.  This  would  pay  his  tolU  both  ways,  and  leave  him  $21  )i\)  cle^r  profit. 
The  same  would  co»t  him,  on  i2(M)  miles  of  rail-road — in  freight  on  hix  cotton,  at  least  $1  25  per 
bale,  or $40 :  this,  added  to  the  $21  50  earned  by  the  return  trip,  over  and  above  tolls,  and  we  have 
a  saving  of  $61  50  by  three  weeks'  use  of  a  team,  which  would  have  to  be  fud  at  home  if  not 
anployed  upon  the  road.  The  return  loads  of  susar,  coffee,  inolafses,  salt,  iron,  and  other  ^orts 
of  Bierchandii<e,  wouhl  not  uIwhvs  supply  a  full  baAk  load,  but  it  is  piesumed  that  such  ficiliiies 
(or  transportation  would  lead  to  the  improvement  of  land  by  the  use  of  lime,  gyp»unL  and  other 
ati<Bulants  of  the  soil.  Oybter  shells,  five  and  a-haif  tons  to  the  load,  would  be  a  good  return 
Wad  for  a  back  country  planter. 

To  make  the  work  complete,  such  roads  leading  from  the  country  should  bo  exrended  to  the 
l^arves — for  a  tesm  could  not  haul  more  than  a  half  load  over  a  stone-puvod  Mreet,  and  not 
{ven  that,  unless  the  pavement  were  kept  in  better  condition  than  they  are  generally  found  to  be, 
after  a  few  years'  wear.  I  have  nothing  to  say  aiEaimit  pavin?  our  street*  with  otone,  for  1  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  only  sure  mode  of  finally  externiinaiinr  the  yellow  fever  firom  our  city.  But 
thnrecanbeno  doubt  that  a  good  plank-road  leailing  from  our  rail  road  to  the  wharves  and 
vkolesale  portion  of  the  city,  would  reduce  the  cost  of  drayago  on  heavy  articles  at  least  ouo- 
half.  ThoM  who  are  well  informed  on  the  subject,  e»timate  the  dravage  to  ami  from  the  rail- 
road, in  Charleaton,  to  cost  fully  $30,000  per  annum.  The  rail-road  companies  which  have  been 
receiving  and  transporting  iron  over  the  South  Carolina  rail-road  for  the  la^t  three  years, 
would  have  saved  monev  by  the  construction  of  a  plank  road  at  their  own  cost  to  the  shipping. 
As  to  McAdamized  roa<M,  experience  has  proved  them  not  to  bo  half  as  durabln  as  planking,  and 
oveiy  one  who  walks  King-^t^eet  mukt  »ce,  from  the  mud  which  is  conftnntly  accumulating,  that 
McAdamizing  is  but  a  temporary  work — for,  unless  the  operation  of  relaying  mith  broken  htone 
is  kept  up.  the  carriage  wheels  will  soon  cut  through  in  the  mud.  That  street,  in  the  widened 
portion,  is  thirty  feet  between  the  curb  stones,  and  twenty  four  feet  in  the  old  narrow  pnrt.  A 
plaak-road  eirhteen  feet  wide,  laid  in  the  centre  and  properly  arched,  with  McAdamized  edges 
aaxt  to  the  eurb-sione,  would  be  more  durable,  coi>t  much  IA^s,  and  answer  quite  a«  well  if  not 
better  than  the  present  method.  Its  noiseless  operations  render  it  far  preferable  to  atone  paving, 
for  a  business  street. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  South  Carolina  will  get  tired  of  keeping  op 
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the  state  road,  and  bn  willinr  to  giro  it  to  a  company  who  will  construct  plank  sarface  apon  it, 
and  render  it  one  uf  the  usoful  improvement«  of  the  age. 

A  hair  million  of  dollars  expended  by  our  city  in  thus  extending  her  business  to  remote  parts 
of  the  state,  would  truly  be  sowing  seeds  of  prosperity,  which  would  yield  rich  harvests  for  all 
time  to  come. 

1  am  indfbted  for  a  large  share  of  the  information  contained  in  this  essay,  to  the  report  of  A.  A. 
Dexter,  C>q.,  Civil  Engineer,  of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  which  I  would  commend  to  every 
individual  who  feels  an  intercut  in  the  subject.  I  have  used  both  his  figures  and  language  where 
I  have  found  them  to  answer  my  purpose  * 

4.— THE  RAILWAYS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  American  Railway  Times  contains  a  table  of  the  length,  cost,  &c.,  of  nil  the  railwaya 
in  the  United  States.  The  whole  namber  of  railways  is  335,  measTuing  10,287  znilea  m 
length,  and  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $306,607,954,  as  exhibited  by  the  following : 

8t*t«a.  No.  ofroftda.      No.  of  miles       No.  of  milM  in  eoono  Goat. 

including  bnuiches,    inopenttiun.  of  cotuit ruction. 

Maine, 10 281 179 ♦6,695,518 

NewHampsbire, 16 455 58 14,145,755 

Vermont, 9 366 168 13,467,013 

Maiwachusetts 37 1,142 67 51,884,573 

RhodelHland, 2 50 30 2,614,484 

Connecticut, 13 551 65 17,498,599 

New-York, 48 1,659 1,240 61,445,646 

New-Jersey, 10 304 40 7,445,000 

Pennsylvania, 51 1,169 557 46,046,949 

Delaware, 2 16 11 600,000 

Maryland, 3 355 172 13,043,888 

Virginia 13 483 508 7,798,358 

Nortli  Carolina, 4 249 •• 385 4,000,000 

South  Carolina, 3 292 135 7.243,678 

Georgia, 13 784 200 13,9t^2,36I 

Florida, 2 54 250,000 

Alabama, 4 244 55 4,760,000 

Mississippi, 3 88 30 1,718.000 

Louisiana, 5 89 ". 6,663,000 

Texas, 1 >. 72 

Tennense^ 5 30 602 600,000 

Kentnrky, 7 77 518 1,500,000 

Ohio, 30 690 1,697 12,768,793 

Michigan, 4 411 33 8,460,340 

Indiana, 20 279 1,043 5,100.000 

Illinois, 16 149 1,772 2,960,000 

Missouri, 1 39 

Iowa, 1 180^ 

Wisconsin, 2 20 236 400,000 


Total 335...    10,287 10,092 $306,fiO7,954 


*  The  positions  taken  by  3Ir.  Grefg  in  favor  of  plank-ronds  as  against  rail- roads,  have  been 
controverted  by  a  writer  in  the  Charleston  Courier,  who  naya: — It  is  difficult  to  find  an  instance 
in  whic:h  the  cou»>truction  of  a  rail-road  hati  not  benofitrd  the  agricultural  intoreMs  of  the 
country  within  wa^onin^  dixtsnce  of  its  line,  as  well  as  the  towiio  at  its  termini.  Mr.  Gresp  tells 
OS  that  rail-roadit  add,  comparatively,  hut  little  value  to  the  ac^ricultural  districts  throuj^fi  w  hich 
they  |>ai>s  !  Let  tliul  gentleman  inquire  of  Ihe  farmers  and  planters  living  along  the  rail-roadu  of 
the  United  States,  if  they  do  not  consider  their  lands  to  have  been  enhanced  in  value  by  tho»e 
worka,  and  we  promi^e  him  that  their  answers  will  bring  him  to  doubt  somewhat  the  6oundn«>»i« 
of  his  dociriuoii.  Wo  are  to  learn  for  the  first  timn)  from  this  lecture*,  that  rail-roads  arc  uuly 
profitable  tu  stockholders  wnen  located  on  great  thoroughfares  fur  travel.  An  examination  of 
the  butiineks  dune  on  ninctcen-twenlioths  of  the  rail-roads  will  show,  that  the  largest  amount  of 
tlie  trade  is  for  short  journeys,  and  in  some  instances  the  same  may  be  ^aid  of  the  freisbtin^ 
business,  showing,  coiiclufively,  that  the  great  cities  at  the  extreme  endo  of  the  lines  furnish  but 
a  certain  portion  of  the  businRss.  BIr.  iiregg  says,  "  out  of  9,0(K)  miles  of  railroad  now  in  ui>e  in 
the  United  States,  it  is  »urpri»iiig  to  learn  how  tew  yield  a  profit  commensurate  to  the  capital.*' 
If  it  be  considered  how  much  they  have  been  extended  and  multiplied  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  briugiiig  them  into  competition  with  each  other,  the  wonder  will  be  that  so  many  of 
them  moke  their  6  per  cent.  The  rail-road^  of  Massachusetts,  taken  a*  a  whole,  pay  6  per  cpnt.  • 
those  of  New-York  pay  the  sr.me,  while  there  arc  several  paying  larger  dividends.  The  average' 
of  rail-roads  in  Pennsylvania  is  i<omcthing  nbove  6  per  cent,  stock.  Indeed,  whenever  rail- 
roads have  been  cunjitructed  through  a  country  under  tolerable  cultivation,  and  without  com- 
peting lines,  instances  of  their  being  unprofitable  are  rarely  heard  of. 
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Thf.  subject  of  this  sketch  was  bom  Jan- 
uary 5,  1794,  in  the  county  of  Prince  George 
and  state  of  Virginia.  In  youth  and  throufn- 
ont  life  he  has  suflfered  much  from  a  feeble 
constitution  and  delicate  organizauon.  Bat 
neither  his  debility  nor  the  delicacy  of  his 
structure  has  prevented  the  most  untiring 
industry  in  whatever  interested  him,  and 
the  exhibition  of  an  energy,  physical  and  in- 
t«?Uectaal,  which  would  seem  to  have  re- 
quire<l  a  strong  frame,  and  a  hardy  and 
powerful  nervous  system. 

His  father,  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  afford- 
ed him  all  the  opportunities  for  a  most  liberal 
education;  but  he  was  a  little  erratic  at 
that  period,  devoting  himself  sometimes  with, 
great  diligence  to  his  studies,  and  sometimes 
uiiorly  neglecting  them.  Yet  ho  was  always 
fond  of  intellectual  pursuits,  and  though  his 
text  book  m.iy  have  lain  unopened,  he  was 
still  occupied,  and  most  fre(juenlly,  with  his- 
tory, fiction  or  general  literature.  As  he 
read  for  amusement  and  not  improvement, 
fiction  engaged  much  of  his  time.  In  the 
sixteenth  year  of  his  age  he  was  sent  to 
NVilliira  and  Mary  (\)Hege.  At  first  he  ap- 
pljel  himself  witli  assiduity,  and  advanced 
w'.th  great  rapidity.  He  was  especially  suc- 
ce»!»:ul  in  geometry,  for  which  ho  manifested 
much  fondness  and  decided  talent.  The 
first  examination  was  passed  by  him  with 
dl-jiinguiflhed  credit. 

But  AkMti  be  relaxed  in  his  studious  habits, 
and  was  finally  snspenJed  from  the  institu- 
tion for  continued  neglect  of  the  duties  of 
his  rl-is9. 

Hii  father  being  now  dead,  he  was  lefl  b^ 
an  easy  guardian  to  the  indulgence  of  his 
own  t:i.it(*s  and  disposition.     He  returned 
iiome  to  a  kind  stepmother,  without  any  de- 
finii«»  object  in  view  or  any  dettinninatioq  as 
to  wh.it  should  be  his  cireer  in  life.     But  ■ 
war  had   now  been  declared   with    Great  j 
Britain,  and  at  the  first  muster  at  which  he  | 
was  enrolled,  having  reached  the  military 
a^«*  of  piglitceu,  he  enlisted  in  a  volunteer 
company,  and  soon  after  enien^d  on  active 
service.     Ho   marched  with  the  first  regi- 
ment called  out  from  Virginia  to  the  town  of 
Norfolk,  and  served  is  a  private  from  August, 


1812,  to  Feb.  1813.  He  then  returned  home, 
and  was  permitted  by  his  guardian  to  take 
possession  of  his  estate.  In  the  division  of 
nis  father's  land  he  had  received,  as  his 
share,  the  farm  called  Coggin's  Point,  sit- 
uated in  the  county  of  Prince  George,  on  the 
waters  of  James  Hiver,  and  now  celebrated 
throughout  this  state  from  the  extraordinary 
improvements  made  there  by  Mr.  RufBn. 
He  entered  with  industry  and  enthusiasm 
into  the  practical  business  of  agriculture, 
though  onlv  nineteen  years  of  age.  Yet  he 
did  not  suner  this  occupation  to  monopolize 
his  attention,  for  before  the  end  of  the  yoar 
he  was  married. 

Agriculture  in  Virginia  had  then  reached 
its  lowest  point  of  depression.  Under  the 
exhausting  system  of  cultivation  which  had 
prevailed  from  the  first  settlement — a  system 
which  was  truly  a  systematic  deairuction  of 
the  country — adopted  in  the  first  instance 
by  emigrants,  to  obtain  the  largesc  imme- 
diate profit,  and  who  weie  utterly  regardless 
of  its  ultimate  effects,  and  continued  by 
their  descendants,  when  the  same  cause 
which  had  induced  it  had  ceased  to  exist, 
the  land,  for  the  most  part,  no  longer  paid 
the  expenses  of  cultivation.  As  a  patient 
who  has  undergone  a  long  and  rapid  process 
of  depletion,  and  who  has  little  blood  left  to 
yield  to  the  Sangrado  practitioner,  such  was 
the  tide-water  seeticm  of  Virginia.  With 
such  culture — such  impoverishment — and 
the  prospect  of  a  population  tlius  situated, 
society  was  rapidly  declining.  It  was  well 
said  by  Mr.  Rufiin,  in  an  address  to  the 
people  of  his  county,  tliat  at  that  time — 

**  Almost  every  man  was  growing  poorer, 
or  the  prospects  of  his  family  becoming 
worse.  The  grade  of  society  had  been,  and 
still  continued  to  be,  on  the  decline.  The 
proprietors  having  no  hope  of  the  improve- 
ment of  their  lands,  or  of  being  remuncruted 
for  ever  so  great  industry  and  devotion  to 
tlieir  business,  thought  it  as  well  to  bestow 
very  little.  Accordinclv,  like  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  city  ravaged  by  the  plague,  they 
thought  more  of  present  enjoyment  than  of 
providing  for  future  wants  ;  and  there  pre- 
vailed geoerally,  habits  of  idleness  and  im- 


cdBHtqaiiKKs."  The  popabiian  fled  rram 
ihe  counirr  to  terk  a  beiicr  rortune  in 
the  ditlBDC  WaaL  He  conlinBea;  "  Tlirre 
wn  «c«™ely  a  ptoptietor  in  mj  oalghbnr- 
hood,  Bod  dcTivine  bU  incaisa  frnrn  cultiva- 
tioa.  •"iio  did  nal  dciire  to  h11  hit  Jaod,  and 
who  was  prevenled  only  by  '  * 
biUiy  oT  finding  a  purcfaaur,  a 
ofllia  IhED  TO17  Igw  ealimalci 
wubed  m  kU— nans  lo  buy. 
grr  hud  been  iiifliaed  ld  vcuk 

find  the  owner  glad  lo  eell,  and  al  a  low 

The  couniT  nfPriiwe  Geoife  dIHeiedbui 
Hlilo  TroDi  nil  iho  Ifmer  purl  ol'  Virginia, 
ifnge  fpjm  po — ^  ^-■ 


eciDBd  no  rofnse  ftum  puier 
on.     Uanj  of  ine  ariatoentie 


Hiih  the  re- 


rtiin,  (HiH  iheir  former  i 
niliM  of  Iheti  dilapidaiea  inrcuoei,  m 
ihoir  melancholy  way  [o  the  wilda  of  . — 
W*ac  Many  a  Held  whicb  hul  deaconded 
firam  Kenaralion  id  gmeniiun  of  the  hidc 
n«'k,  Ibr  lau  yran,  and  which  bid  oflered 
to  auciiftaaive  neirt  ffreen  proAprutB  and  rub 
bamiali.  now  llun^  cliiil  in  bmani'itriw 
and  tha  tioy  lieiHgrua,  wai  gitan  ap  U  ihe 
.     ■ncroaohinf  foruiL 

tu  ihie  Mate  of  ihia|n.  the  au^eci  of  oar 
akptoh  entered  en  bis  cireer  u  a  rarmer. 
Hb  waa  lecnlly  iiieiHrlaiiwd.  did  bid  110 
kmiwlediie,  eiLbur  llieeretii-'al  or  praRtiial, 
ofllia  builnrai.  But  in  ibia  be  dHTeredlmC 
liolerrom  older  men  of  ibiaameperiodinVir- 
giniu.     He  gave  binuelfap  wiib  Enthntisam 

irk,  and,  of  loorap,  ofien 


in  Ihe  . 


■nd  ptnorice*  of  ouhura  wem  wrong, 
windcreil   from  eipeiimeni  lo  eiperi 

Id  viewa  adapted  "a  priori,"  bo  anon  (eaied 
them  by  careful  eiperimenl  aod  Hgid  T 
dncLion.  Many  iDTeaLigadona,  Lima  purau 
for  a  aeriea  of  teara  by  one  whoae  logir 
power  equalled  hii  ioduairy,  naturally  ai 
iueiriably  led  to  gnai  resulia.     "Laburti 


acre,  nor  more  (ban  aii  hntheta  ofwhrnt,  on 
the  bolter  bair of  ibclnnd.  Bordering  it,  on 
the  rircr.  waa  a  tide  narah  of  30a  acrea, 

!en  IVoe  wben  the  tide  waa  loo.  One  ol 
ih'  tirti  af  Hr-  ttuffin'a  Hperimeiiia  wag,  to 
r«i-laini  apanof  ihiatnsnh.  He  ilmlied  hla 
fffiiTI*  loaboatsa  acrea.tbe  motl  tknorably 
(iluaied,  as  be  believed,  foranenu,  After 
fire  long  years' exertiana,  be  auceeeded  in 


brEo  cropt  of  com,  IhFn  three  Mhcn  Im* 
and  IcM  in  quanliiy.  wben  Ibe  Teeelali|«_ 
soil  bad  ao  roiied  away  that  the  levelof  "* 
land  waa  now  too  low  for  cnlliTati 
waa  abandoned  In  iu  former  eleme 
haa  been  rhe  fate  of  every  eSbrlaf 
kind  DD  aoil)  of  the  aatne  character 
Abont  Ihe  year  IBl'J,  Captain  J 
lor,  orCaroiuia,  piibUahadbia"An 

belief  that  be 

at  of  impioTiiig  Vit^laMj 


Ibe  Tegeiabla  terra  ai  manuiv. 
and  aeuosdary  idea,  waa  m  dirow 

into  higb  heiii.  in  culiiradng  the  d 
by  deep  plouafainE.  Mr.  RufliB  Ix 
ardent  edmiier  ef"  Aretor."  and  ad 
(ipiniona  and  precept*.  H*  bad 
learned  thai  the  inorganic  elenifiau 
the  minenl  ipgredieut*,  are  often  t 

tegeubls  groviih  will  not 

mem.    For  four  or  five  yean  he  a 

and  round  ihani.  a«  be  aiatea,  " 
leas,  entirely  uieleaa.  nr  ahicill 
aome  coa-a,  greaUj  injuriona." 

What  then  waa  10  be  done  1  He  w 
ibe  man  10  deipair,  aare  in  a  deapciala 
Bulrircumalanceaaeeinca]  nDgulartyli 
cur  in  eatabliabing  ihc  bdirf^lhal  an 


virgin  land,  when  fimalrlpped  nl'tben 
ybI  foreai,  would  iu  many  Imalir'-       " 

tbia  aoil  bad  received  the  dropping  fu 
and  ibe  decaying  timber  from  ---  -■- 
the  flood.     It  la  not  too  muih 


orN.iurel.er«t1 
Cobmel  Tajlor'i 

iia  original  prodi 


t,  wai  found  an 
I  theory.    Au  api 


naniry  of  the  icIeiKe  of  agriealtini    ; 
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iirrestindon  of  its  chemistry  had  just  com- 
menced in  England  by  Sir*  11.  Davy,  who 
htd  entered  as  a  pioneer  the  vestibule  of  the 
■cience,  and  raised  his  torch  to  dispel  the 
dense  darkness  which  had  thus  far  envelop- 
ed the  whole  subject.  While  Mr.  Ruffin 
was  meditating  on  the  last  remedy  for  sterile 
lands,  removal  to  the  West,  he  obtained  a 
copy  of  Davy's  "Agricultural  Chemistry," 
wmch  had  been  iust  published  in  this  coun- 
try. He  read  u  with  peculiar  interest, 
tnongh  not  acquainted  with  chemistry.  It 
was  obvious  that,  at  least,  the  true  philo- 
sophical mode  of  examining  questions  ot  agri- 
culture had  been  reached.  In  the  perusal 
uf  this  author,  there  was  one  statement 
which  appeared  to  afford  some  hope.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  chemical  defects  of 
land  and  their  remedies,  he  adduces  an  ex- 
ample of  a  soil  of  good  apparent  texture 
winch  was  sent  him  from  Lincolnshire  by 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  as  lemarkable  for  sterili- 
ty.  Upon  analyzing  it,  he  found  that  it  con- 
tained sulphate  of  iron,  the  copperas  of  the 
•hops ;  and  he  offered  the  obvious  remedy 
of  top-dressing  with  lime,  which  converted 
the  poisonous  substance  into  a  manure. 

It  Occurred  to  Mr.  Ruffin  that  the  soils  of 
lib  section  might  be  like  the  specimen  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks.  They  were  of  ''good  ap- 
parent texture,"  and  they  were  sterile,  and 
they  had  always  been  so.  Putrescent  ma- 
nure made  no  permanent  improvement. 
Mi^ht  not  the  same  poisonous  substance  ex- 
ist ro  them  ?  He  immediately  applied  a 
proper  test,  but  it  disclosed  no  sulphate  of 
iron.  This  supposition,  then,  must  be  aban- 
doned. But  mifjht  not  some  otlier  substance, 
equally  deleterious,  exist  ?  Might  there  not 
be  some  acid  ?  He  was  induced  to  present 
diis  question  to  himself,  and  to  incline  to 
believe  the  affirmation  from  several  circum- 
stances.    He  says  : 

"  These  were,  first,  that  certain  plants 
known  to  contain  acid,  ns  sheep  sorrel  (the 
rumex  acetoros)  and  pine,  preferred  these 
•oils,  and  indeed  were  almost  confined  to 
them,  and  grew  there  with  luxuriance  and 
vigor,  proportioned  to  the  unfitness  of  the 
land  for  producing  cultivated  crops.  Se- 
cond :  That  of  all  the  soils  supposed  to  be 
acid,  which  I  examined  by  chemical  tests, 
not  one  contained  any  carbonate  of  lime. 
Third  :  That  the  small  proportion  of  my  land 
and  of  al^  within  the  rnnse  of  my  observa- 
tion, which  was  shelly,  and  of  course,  calca- 
reous, was  entireiy  free  from  pine  and  sorrel, 
and  moreover  was  m  remarkable  for  great 
and  lasting  fertility,  as  the  Innd  supposed  to 
be  acid  for  the  reversv  qaaliiien.  Shells  or 
lime  wo!ild  n«^*cr^sarily  rotnbine  with  and 
destroy  all  the  previous  i)rf>perties  tif  any 
acid  p'ared  in  conrart ;  ana  therefore,  if  acid 
were  present  universally,  and  artinij  as  a 
poison  to  cultivated  plants,  it  seemed  plain 
enouirh  why  the  shelly  lands  were  free  fn)m 
this  J)ad  quality,  and  by  its  absence  had 
been  permitted  ro  prow  rich  antl  continue 
productive.  Still  I  could  obtain  no  direct 
endence  of  the  presence  of  acid,  either  free 


or  combined,  by  applying  chemical  tests  to 
soils,  nor  were  there  any  authority  in  my 
oracle,  Davy's  '  Agricultural  Chemistry,* 
nor  in  any  other  work  which  I  had  read,  for 
supposing  vegetable  acid  to  be  present  in 
any  soil," 

But  without  any  authority  from  chemistry, 
and  in  spite  of  his  own  failure  to  detect  any 
such  element  in  soils,  by  means  of  the  im- 
perfect analysis  which  he  attempted,  he  felt 
a  very  strong  confidence  that  such  did  ex- 
ist, and  that  it  was  the  cause  of  the  sterility 
of  the  lands  and  their  incapacity  for  durable 
improvement.  If  his  views  were  true,  lime 
furnished  the  appropriate  remedy.  For- 
tunately, the  beds  of  fossil  shells  which  un- 
derlie nearly  all  the  tide- water  section  of 
Virginia  and  the  adjacent  states,  presented 
the  material  at  hand  to  test  the  truth  of  his 
theory. 

He  began  operations  in  February,  1818, 
and  applied  between  125  and  200  bushels 
from  one  of  these  beds  per  acre,  to  2^  acres 
of  land.  His  anticipations  were  sanguine, 
and  he  watched  with  anxious  interest  the 
progress  of  the  experimenL  The  marl,  as 
It  is  commonly  called,  contained  33|  per  cent, 
of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  land  was  planted 
in  com,  and  when  the  plants  were  onlv  a  few 
inches  high,  their  superiority  over  tne  ad- 
jacent com  was  manifest.  This  continued 
and  increased  as  the  crop  advanced,  and 
when  the  corn  was  gathered,  it  was  found  , 
that  the  increase  was  fully  forty  per  cent. 
That  of  the  wheat  crop,  wl#ch  succeetled, 
was  still  more.  This  success  on  a  small 
area  was  followed  by  extensive  applications 
of  marl  from  year  to  year ;  and  each  appli- 
cation testifiecl  to  the  truth  of  his  theory. 
The  acidity  of  the  soil  was  neutralized,  the 
acid  plants  and  acid  pines  disappeared,  the 
land  improved  from  year  to  year.  The 
lime  afforded  food  to  the  plants,  medicine  to 
the  soil,  and  gave  permanence  to  the  ma- 
nures. The  retentive  capacity  which  had 
been  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  most 
fertile  and  durable  soils  known  were  high- 
ly calcareous,  was  manifested  by  the  marl- 
ed land,  more  and  more  clearly  each 
succeeding  year.  Mother  earth  changed 
her  face,  and  chanped  her  constitution,  un- 
der the  healing  influences  of  this  salutary 
medicament,  and  now  presented  ab  appear- 
ance as  different  from  her  former  self,  as 
the  healthy  and  robust  man  from  the  lintror- 
ing  and  hectic  victim  of  consumption.  Ver- 
dant fields  and  abundant  harvests  were  the 
monuments  of  his  discovery.  Broom-straw 
(andropagon)  and  poverty  grass  (uristida 
gracilis)  gave  place  to  luxuriant  clover,  and 
a  poor,  thin  and  stunte«l  vegetation  disap- 
peared from  the  now  sniiline  landscapes. 

When  Archimt'des,  in  his  bath,  discovered 
that  a  body  immersed  in  a  Huid  loses  as 
much  in  wt* ight  as  the  weight  of  an  equal 
j  volume  of  the  fluid,  and  detected  by  means 
of  it.  how  much  alloy  an  artist  had  fraudu- 
lently added  to  a  crown,  which  Kins  Hiero 
had  ordered  to  be  made  of  pure  gold,  he  is 
said  to  have  been  so  overjoyed,  that  •*  accoo- 


oaixkut  or  industkt  ahd  bntbkpribs. 


over  Ihe  in 


ipluneed  ipio  Ihssin 
irckii.Bunkt!"  Ur.l 


irVeauB 


□,  wbOD  be  ditdii 
ts  the  idendlj  ol  llghiniiis  ■' 
,  ^  Hid  M  hove  •iperienced  n 
ofgw 

grcDler  c*u«  foi  i-qjoidog,  ocitemrnt  uid 
eialUlfaia  than  eilber.  Tor  ba  Usd  not  only 
(UHvniled  lbs  boiuulBriei  oTirieiKe.  but  bid 
mhle  m  dincovery  whlcb  WDtild  add  mi^lioiii 
tt)  the  prDductliawi  of  liU  conntrv — which 
wnuU  irreii  [be  deelining  ronoDes  of  hii 
»UM — which  wauld  (end  tlie  honery.  give 
coiiiron  to  the  indigeni,  widifibrddieiiieini 
of  iatproTing  Ibe  condiiisD  of  ihonHods  of 


ID  Cnlcareaoi  Mtuiareii'    . 

Il  ii  le  be  reeralted  ihil  ili 
ikelcb  will  iiol  pertnil  iLc  ii 
r  ifaBt  commuiiVuion.      It 


■Dd  acguinenu 
1.  The  cipu 


tflfl  miiritBined,  mid  vrhicb 
e  first  time  proinulged  ip 
ark.  ind  tappaniHl  by  facta 
re  tlw  fDllowiDB: — 
f  of  Aaila  fur  haiDg  enriclked 
,  ,  ,ialfBa=enIm»oure»  iionly 
-  equal  to  tbeir  oriEiDal  or  naiutal  deirree  of 
lertiljtr.  . 

3.  The  abnnie  of  fubonue  of  lima  iIdumi 
uniTenally  in  the  »ila  of  iha  Atlanuc  alopi 
of  Virginit,  and  by  ioferenoeof  moat  of  the 
otbei  >U(eti  and  moat  freqnenUy  erea  in 

3.  Thf  general  preaence  afioDie  veceUbte 
■ciil  Id  ilfihc  oaiarally  poor  atnla  in  uie  dia- 
irict  above  referred  to, acdng  aa  aeaUMof 

<■  The  ■•pplictlinn  of  orbonalB  or  lime 
MnenlnliiB  tba  acid,  and  bj  iLit  mid  other 
eObcU  M  prepare  tlie  land  fur  (peedy  uij 
profitable  iBiprovemeot. 

groah  iBgDnuitY  and  ability,  and  made  their 
way  rapidly  into  public  faror.  Tbej  are 
now  generally  receired  aa  true,  and  form 
the  baaii  uf  agricultural  ItuprDveinent 
throunhool  tba  latonaivo  awtioB  of  cououj 
for  whii^h  tbny  wore  inlnndtd.  The  she- 
mi«a  have  dcKCied  humic  acid  in  the  aoil ; 
cartHXiate  of  lima  la  acknowledged  lo  be 
genefally  wanting  in  tb«  ilopa  oT  the  Atlantic 
(Ealu;  and  ili*  equally  adniilled  tiiUaeun- 
aiderabla  niirtar*  of  the  catearaaua  elemeni 
ia  BQ  eeiential  ingrtdknl  in  all  fenile  and 
doralile  aolla. 

The  Baaay  w»a  aoon  eagerly  aouglit— 
orervwhorediatoMed— awl  wroniEit  «p|uw. 

of  ilio  proprieiora  ofEaatcrn  Vlrijlniii.  Ii 
paaaed  ihrough  lliree  odiliob*.  Tboogb  il>e 
cultivit»ra  of  tlte  aoU  are  piorerbially  alow 
in  changing  their  uaaflca,  inLlna  iuataace  die 
new  idwa  wan  nfmj  diSaMd,  tad,  in  ■ 


.^"inr'M^Xh^ 
I  fpw  puudred  do 


Bc^wail  la 


..  .jen  of  Urn  couAtrjiB] 
energy  and  en  teniriie  aucoeeded  ro  indalBir~^ 


id  i^eS™ 


of  wheat  waa  4, 


by  clearinga  of  extremely  Boot  land.  W  « 
acrea,  whu^  diminiahed  the  genara]  p 


the  ihore  of  the  I 
tile,  but  rediic,      " 


byi 

Mr.  R,  rf  mflved  lo  thii  eatale.  Vf 
iufortned  that  the  ordinary  crop  of  1 
for  a  conaiJerablu  time  pterioua,  d 
eicecd  1,000  baabela,  but  we  hare  nt 
nation  aa  to  (lie  can.  Id  IStft,  atluaB 
pliualiuu  the  year  previoua,  Drfil,B1Sbt 

1,BTT  b'uahelai  thai  nf  com  on  llS  W. 
1,I>00  buahel*.    la  ie4§,  afLer  the  !■(■•  i 
only  three  yean,  the  wheat  crop  iMol    ' 
9,197  buahela  on  331  acrea,  and  lUl  of  cu 
3,080  bnahela  on  lOB  acrea.    ThiafaalL— 
proTCmenl — much  more  ilian  a  dupUeaia  3 

product,  indoad,  neatly  triple—  —  -  -" ^^ 

without  anv  uther  rerUliiiaj;  aubalBiiv 
the  marl,  tba  manure  furmahed  by  Iba  tn 
and  doter  aowD  uiMD  the  land.    The 
opoo  tills  eaiuie,  iorladjng  prica  c 
labor,  atock,  and  evetylhinf  " 

ouldvr-' =-■■"  -■■• 

aapcrcei 

a  liule  upwaida  of  SI 

being  aaid  in  ihii  eatimito  of  tha  insi 

lbs  Tilue  of  the  fiirm,  which  ia,  cf  . 

now  worth  three  iimea  aa  much  a*  it 

ronr  yeara  ago. 

U  It  ueceainrv  now  to  go  baoh  a»d  m 

tnuw  rerennce  blhiasltficb  lo  the  libotad 
Mr.BolGa.orBdiirecent  >' 
tliia  reference  may  Im  a  mi 

He  baaihrliouiirartlifltniafunuiKkaci. 
iu(E  to  Oie  diaerenl  opiuiun*  of  itw  two  p  _ 
tkal  parbea,  of  hating  been  Ibe  aBllwr  ^ 
the  fint  pDpolai  elTun  to  rnin  Uk 
a)tMin,ortli«q«tem  Tor  ibe  f 
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domestic  indostry,  as  its  friends  loved  to 
designate  it.  He  conceived  and  organized 
«  plan  for  the  formation  of  an  extensive  and 
aumerotts  association  of  coun^  affricultural 
societies,  to  protect  the  rights  ana  interedls 
ef  agricnUure,  as  well  as  to  promote  its  im  • 
proveuent.  In  1 8 1 8,  the  socle  ty  was  formed 
tn  his  own  county.  The  affiliated  societies 
presented  to  Congress,  in  the  session  of 
1819-80,  the  first  petition  ever  offered  against 
the  protective  policy.  This  fact  and  the 
novelty  of  a  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the 
agricultural  interest,  produced  a  profound 
eensation  at  the  time.  There  was  then  no 
appropriate  committee  to  wliom  it  could  he 
rererred,  and  the  Committee  of  Agriculture 
was  for  the  first  time  established  and  took 
ehar^e  of  this  petition.  That  session,  the 
bill  ioT  increasing  tlie  protective  duties  of 
1816.  was  lost  in  Congress  by  one  vote  only. 
The  next  session  the  societies  again  pre- 
sented their  united  remonstance;  and  the 
third  session,  in  a  petition  prepared  by  Mr. 
JiUiffin,  they  asked  a  reduction  of  the  duties 
on  imports  to  the  revenue  standard. 

In  1824,  Mr.  Ruffin  was  elected  to  the 
senate  of  Virginia,  and  remained  in  that 
body  for  three  years,  when  he  resigned  his 
place  and  abandoned  political  life.  With 
too  much  of  patriotism  and  rigid  unbending 
principle  to  be  a  supule  partizan,  he  has 
«ver  had  but  little  kinnness  for  either  of  the 
political  parties  which  divide  and  distract 
our  country.  He  has  freely  denounced  both, 
when  wandering,  as  he  believed,  from  those 
prineiples  which  should  control  the  govern- 
ment of  this  confederacy.  It  can  never  be 
said  of  him,  as  of  Burke,  that  he  "  to  party 
gave  up  what  was  meant  fur  mankind." 

In  1832,  Mr.  Iluifin  engaged  in  the  pub- 
lication of  a  new  agricultural  periodical, 
ealled  the  "  Farmer's  Register,"  which  was 
well  received  and  sustained  by  the  public. 
It  was  a  journal  of  a  high  order  of  merit, 
edited  witli  ability,  and  numbered  among  its 
contributors  many  of  the  ablest  men  of  tlie 
South.  In  form,  size,  as  well  as  substance, 
it  rather  resembled  the  English  Quarterlies 
of  agriculture  tlian  any  paper  among  us  at 
present  devoted  Ut  diis  subject.  It  exerted 
great  influence  in  diffusing  rich  stores  of 
scientific  and  practical  intbriiiation,  and  par- 
ticularly in  extending  the  use  of  cslcareous 
manures.  Virginia,  Maryland  and  North- 
Oaiolina  are  much  indebted  to  tliis  work  for 
the  amelioratiou  of  their  systems  of  culture, 
and  the  trreat  advance  they  have  made  upon 
their  former  modes  of  cultivation  and  the 
present  general  prosperity  of  the  fanuerei  of 
those  statos.  Their  energies  were  aroused 
and  lethari^y  dispelled  by  the  pictures  pre- 
sented of  the  results  of  judicious  agriculture, 
and  facts  demonstrating  the  large  i>rofits  to 
be  ma^le  in  this  department  of  Dusiiietts. 
The  noble  science  of  agriculture  was  ex- 
hibited in  all  its  aitractionJ4,and  intellect  and 
taste  were  enlisted  in  its  development  an<l 
practice.  He  conducted  this  journal  for  ten 
years,  wlicn  he  left  it,  aad  soon  after  it  ex- 


While  engaged  in  the  *'  Farmer's  Re- 
gister," he  published,  for  a  short'  time,  a  pe- 
riodical of  another  kind,  but  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  interests  of  the  cultivaor« 
of  the  soil.  This  was  the  "  Bank  Reformer," 
devoted  to  an  exposure  of  the  defects  of  the 
banking  system  of  that  state,  and  a  bold  and 
imposing  denunciation  of  what  he  believed 
to  be  its  corruptions. 

In  1841,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  "  Board  of  Agricu4ture,"  established  by 
a  law  of  Virginia,  and  became  its  secretary. 

From  this  position  he  retired  upon  being 
appointed  Agricultural  Surveycr  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina.  This  appointment,  con- 
ferred must  unexpectedly  by  a  state  in 
which  Mr.  Raffin  had  scarcely  any  personal 
acquaintance,  was  highly  flattering  and  ho- 
norable to  him ;  and  he  determined  to  ac- 
cept it,  though  at  great  inconvenience  and 
loss.  The  appointment  was  for  two  years, 
but  he  would  only  consent  to  take  it  for  one ; 
and  as  the  labor  for  so  short  a  period  could 
not  possibly  be  suflliuent  for  one  twentieth 
part  oi'  the  important  subjects  claiming  in- 
vestigation, he  directed  his  efforts  for  the 
most  part  to  discovering  and  examining  the 
beds  of  marl  and  other  calcareous  depo- 
sits, and  urging  their  use  upon  the  people 
of  the  state.  The  marl  was  abundant 
beyond  all  expectation,  and  universal  ig- 
norance prevailed  of  its  value.  .After 
spending  a  laborious  year,  and  making  an 
extended  and  valuable  report,  he  closed  this 
career  and  returned  to  his  family. 

He  then  removed  to  his  farm  at  Marl- 
bourne,  which  had  been  purchased  for  him 
by  his  directions  during  his  abaence,  and 
commenced  those  rapid  and  remarkable  im- 
provements, of  which  some  little  information 
nas  been  already  given.  He  here  has  had 
green  sand  marl  with  which  to  improve  his 
land,  a  much  more  fertilizing  and  valuable 
substance  than  that  at  Cougin's  Point.  He 
now  lives  in  the  midst  of  his  devoted  family, 
still  ardently  engajjed  in  his  favorite  pur- 
suit, with  his  energies  unreluxed,  and  a  vi- 
vacity and  activity  remarkable  in  one  of  his 
age. 

He  has  seen  his  efforts  crowned  with  sue 
cess.  It  is  principally  due  to  his  exertions 
that  Virginia  is  going  through  a  process  of 
rapid  improvement,  such  an  has  bt'cn  rare- 
ly, if  ever  before,  witnessed.  Emigration 
has  for  the  most  part  ceased  ;  her  sons  may 
now  find  abundant  sources  of  prosperity  at 
home.  The  census  of  18.'>0  shows  an  iu 
crease  in  the  value  of  the  lands  of  Easteni 
Virginia  since  18.17  of  23  millions  of  dollars. 
Nor  is  even  this  amount  a  fair  estimate  of 
the  real  enhancement.  The  high  price 
of  labor,  regulated  by  tlie  southern  markets, 
keeps  down  the  profits  of  the  farmer  upon 
the  capital  invested,  and,  of  course,  de- 
press^'S  the  value  of  the  landrt. 

In  an  address  of  Mr.  RuiHu  to  his  friends 
and  neighbors  of  Prince  Gorge,  in  1843. 
who  had  assembled  to  do  him  honor  in  the 
presentadon  of  a  servic*;  of  plaie,  he  contrasts 
their  present  conditioa  with  what  it  wag 


\ 
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IWMlly.fiT*  jn: 


in  ihii  ilivirh ;  in  the  laner  pun  he  inyii — 
■■  In  ail  aTihli,  tny  oli]  nelglibarbiKiii.  and, 
M  r«r  M  I  knMf ,  ihrougli  die  •'hole  conmj, 
□nt  mv  inditidaal,  ifter  be^nolng  u  niH, 
hunniiramlerdettndtoemignte."  -The 
pti»i  (If  luda  here  hare  g>«>i)T  iDcrtaied, 
ihuugh  lui  ihim  thsir  Inw  ralae.    Bal  I 


Then  il  WM  ihatDobody  would  bny  j 
nnhodjr  will  hU. 

'■  I  know  nowhere  •  more  iodmirioni 
•KiiHily  tbriring  commiurilj  ihiio  ii  i 


Amonc  Lhem,  Ibeliere.  i 

m  fihiTa  joanp  iaodholdf 

[ire  <□  bia  bBiiom,  indiiairioai,  and  Ibrinng 

in  bia  npentJDna:  and  of  teekins  pleignrv 

Im  ihaa  hia  predeceuorm,  findinit  U  far 

mme  ■iirv«Hfe|iy  in  suaiir '-^  "  ■■■ 

inihiTaiioD  and  iniproTcine 
And  itiia  cbange.  Hud  all 


A.  B.  ROMAN. 


alhaSihi>rM>rcb,1T0S.  Hitpgmiia 
w«R  DMb  iuiiTe>  oTLoiiiaiarit.  and  bi>  father 
oneDrthemualaMenarDlplaBlen.  When 
bawaaatillaabiid.  ItiBranuly  novad  to  the 

Gruhof8i.J<me*.  InihebfpMingd^lSlU 
wai  HM  to  Si<  U*nr'*  OoUcge.  BaJiiiDon, 
wbare  he  rradualed  la  Jul]>,  IBIS,  with  die 
nUii  to  which  behiond  the  BifthtOertreiHl 
Biabap  Chauebe,  or  Natahea ;  DoMoi  R. 
Steward  and  Jamei  Hnwanl,  of  Baltimore ; 
Jamn  ThumpKH.  oTNe  wYoik.  and  C.  Zerio- 
gm,  "f  thia  Maia,    Ha  ptiKhaMHl  a  piani 

lata,  aad  bu  ner  ainee  midad  in  ibe 
ptriab  Df(Si.Jain»,iMie«piwbenoall«dlViiai 
i<  by  piiMte  diiiiei.  In  leil.ba  w»  eleond 
la  tepmei't  hia  pariab  in  iba  HiHiae  of  Itc- 
fireiriiuiWiM  ^  a  •ilaMi'm  to  which  be  waa 
■  iib^uciiiij  tt-|>oUedl;aaU«d,b*in>uaMBlJy 
m^lri^lnl  wiibuut  appoaitigo.  He  had 
■erved  Tur  lour  yeara  aa  Speikw  af  iba 

laenO,  br  waa  (ppsinird  pariah  jadjje  oTBt. 
Janiea.     Ilenal{<iedlhalelUiie,n<lerha>iB){ 


tsnl  aDbJecU.  A  change  in  the  achoDl  aj«> 
l«n  woa  Drsnl  wiib  greU  (ontr  at  ibe  neit 
aeauofi,  and  iba  atientnm  of  ihe  lefliaiqiup 
WM  called  In  the  plan  ftillowed  iu  Ntr 
E.igl*u<l  and  New-Yetk.  wbieb  ia  nraa 
mended  and  eaplained  at  araal  len^»  ta 
una  the  elBeienej  of  whlob  had  hfwn  tealad 
bv  eKprrienM.  IJeania]  H.  H.  It 
alan.  1831.1  Tbeprvfenore  of  the 
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reiterates  the  same  recommendations,  which 
were  repeated  in  a  meAsage  sent  4th  Jan- 
uary, 1»41.  (See  Journal  of  the  Senate  for* 
tiiat  year,  page  4).  On  the  16th  February 
of  the  same  year,  the  three  municipalities 
were  authorized,  by  a  special  act,  to  estab- 
lish public  schools  tor  the  gratuitous  educa- 
tion of  the  children  residing  therein.  This 
was  the  firat  practical  impulse  given  to  the 
establitihmcnt  of  common  schools.  In  a 
message  sent  in  December,  1841,  the  Go- 
▼emor  urges  again  the  adoption  of  the  com- 
liKMi  school  system,  and  expresses  his  hopes 
that  the  act  of  the  preceding  session,  autho- 
rising their  establishment  in  the  city  of 
New-Orleans,  will  lead  to  their  general 
adoption  throughout  the  state. 

On  the  16th  February,  1831,  the  College 
of  JeflTerson,  in  the  parish  of  St.  James,  was 
ineorpcVrated  by  an  net  of  the  legislature. 
^e  project  of  creating  that  institution  had 
been  set  on  foot  a  few  years  before,  through 
Kits  of  private  subscriptions  opened  by  a 
Bomber  of  public-spirited  gentlemen,  at  the 
head  of  whom  waa  Mr.  H.  His  zeal  for  es- 
tablishing a  college,  on  a  scale  commensurate 
with  ilie  wants  of  the  state,  caused  him  to 
be  considered  as  its  principal  founder. 
$12,000  were  subscribed  in  tne  parish  of 
St.  James  alone.  The  college  was  opened 
in  the  spring  of  1834,  and  was  for  some 
years  lil>erally  supported   by  state  appro- 

5 nations.     The  cost  of  the  uuildings  was 
124,000,  and  that  of  the  land  on  which  they' 
were  erected,  810,000.    It  contained  a  nn- 
memus  body  of  able  professors ;  averaged, 
during  the  last  five  years^of  its  existence, 
above  two  Imndred  pupils,  and  could  be  com- 
pared, without  disadvantage,  to  any  other  \ 
msiitution  of  the  kind  in  the  Union.     (Sec  '' 
Appendix  to  the  Journal  of  the  H.  R.,  1841, 
]84*2).     In    1842,  the   main   buildings  were 
destroyed  by  a  contlagraiion.     Part  of  them, 
being  inj»ured,  were  afterwards  rebuilt,  and 
the  coliece  was  opened  aijain  for  the  recep- 
tion of  pupils ;  but  it  never  r»*covere<l  from 
th^  sh<M-k  it  had  receive*!.     The  state  hav- 
ing ceased    to  support   it.  as   she  had  pre- 
viously done,  the   doors   of  the   in.stitution 
were  soon  finally  close<l.     It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Hue  l>«iilding{«  which  are  now  ten<int- 
less,  tnd  which  conld  easily  aoconimodate 
two  huii(lre<l    pupil.H   and  their    profeAson*, 
will  at  .-»uie  future  fw^ritxl  he  restored  tDthe  ' 
ponv^e  t«>  whirh  they  were  intended.    Tiiey  ! 
eoniil  pnilinliiy  he  ohtainf<l  for  one-fourth  of. 
their  original  <M>st,  ami  ^eeul  the  best  selection  , 
which  the  state  rouhi  m  ike  for  the  seminary  ' 
of  learninir  for  the  pr«»inoti<m  of  literature  ■ 
tod  th«-   arts  and   wricnres,  the  creation  of' 
whirh  h:f«  been  onlered  by  the  coMsiitution. ; 

IntJ'rii.i!  improvenientH  are  rcommendrd  < 
in  the  ineoHriL'O  o(  Ki-2,  in  the  following  | 
manner.  (See  Jonnial  of  the  House,  p.  H  , 
and  6.1  I 

"In  niy  fir^i  communication  to  tht*  Gene-  i 
ral  A-'scprihly,  I  had  the  honor  to  rail  its  ' 
atteniiori  to  the  iniproveiiicnls  necessary  to  I 
maltiftty  the  internal  «*oitmiiini(-atii>n«i  of  the  | 
Kate,  and  to  the  nereasity  of  employing  skill-  - 
ful  engineers  to  make  such  plans  and  esti-  • 


mates  of  works  which  it  might  be  deemed 
proper  to  order  for  this  purpose.  Permit 
me  to  recommend  again  to  your  deliberations 
those  important  objects,  and  to  engage  you 
to  occupy  yourselves  upon  them  at  the  com- 
mencement of  your  session.  Louisiana,  of 
all  the  states  of  the  Union,  owes  most  to 
nature  for  the  facility  with  which  the  means 
of  transportation  may  be  improved :  yet 
there  is  none,  perhaps,  which  has  done  less 
to  profit  from  those  nataral  advantages. 
Whilst  we  sec  most  of  the  states  covered 
with  canals  and  rail-roads,  all  of  which  di- 
rect themselves  in  the  end  to  take  from  us  a 
part  of  the  tribute  which  tliey  bring  us 
through  the  streams  which  flow  mto  tlie  im- 
mense river  that  traverses  our  territory,  we 
neglect  even  works  of  the  first  necessity, 
ana  which  seem  indispensable  to  the  pro- 
motion of  intercourse  between  our  different 
parishes.  We  alone  are  stationary,  whilst 
around  ns  all  advance  in  the  career  of  im- 
provement. We  have  never  been  so  fa- 
vorably situated  as  at  the  present  moment, 
to  extricate  ourselves  from  this  inexplicable 
stale  of  indifference  and  apathy." 

He  then  i)ropo8es  a  plan  for  creating  a 
permanent  fund  for  internal  improvements, 
out  of  the  prxiceeds  we  were  authorized  to 
claim  for  tne  twentieth  of  the  nett  product 
of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  to  which 
might  be  added  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$'20,000,  and  the  profits  of  the  state  in 
twenty  thousand  shares  of  stock  in  the  Bank 
of  Louisiana.  Those  resources,  he  states, 
miffht  be  further  increased,  by  obtaining 
from  the  national  government  donations  of 
a  part  of  the  public  domain  situated  in  the 
neiphborho«>d  of  the  loi-alities  to  be  im- 
proved. Private  companies  might  then  be 
formed  to  undertake  public  improvements, 
and  the  state  mi^rhi  become  stockoUler  for  a 
part  of  the  capital,  in  order  to  facilitate  their 
exertion.  But  he  adds, that  no  public  work 
of  any  kind  ought  to  be  undertaken,  without 
previotis  surveys  and  estimates  of  costs, 
made  by  skillful  engineers. 

In  the  same  message,  (.Toumal  of  the 
House.  1832,  p.  7  ond  8,)  a  strong  appeal  is 
made  in  behalf  of  the  erection  of  a  peniten- 
tiary. In  this  he  depicts  the  evils  of  con- 
fining under  one  common  roof,  as  was  then 
the  case.the  murderer. the  thief,  the  swindler, 
and  the  vagabond,  and  the  deinoralizint;  re- 
sults upon  those  less  inured  to  crime,  point- 
ing out  at  the  same  time  ilie  exiK'rieuce  of 
otiier  states  in  the  same  matters. 

The  Governor  goej  on  to  state  that  the 
expf?n&e  of  buihiinj;  a  |)enitentiary  ought  not 
to  deter  the  legislature  from  the  umlertak- 
ing,  Iwcause  px(>erience  hsd  already  shown, 
it»  several  states  c»f  the  Union,  that  the  on- 
nual  exponwes  of  the  convicts  could  be  co- 
vered by  the  vahi**  of  their  labor.  He  ex- 
plains what  liBfl  been  d<me  a  few  years  be- 
fore, on  the  same  subject,  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  and  con«'ltules  by  asserting 
that :  *'  We  have,  as  well  as  others,  th«*  riirht 
to  say.  that  we  can  see  no  goml  reason  why 
what  is  accomplished  elsewhere,  cannot  b« 
as  well  done  In  Louisiana." 


tci  wa*  piiwl  on  the  asd  Mu<'1>, 
■.uibi>ruing  tlw  appniauaeDt  of  fivv 

tin  ortiiileoi,  wiUi  power  m  piirchnMt 
u  Ihg  lewn  of  BuLon  Re<igp>  ■»!  m 


wife  tmntTernd  to  it  in  1835. 

On  the  3d  April,  1B33.  inotber  i< 
ptJtifld,  providing  Gir  liht  ■prunuLmej 
dnl  enginear,  owl  dcrinioe  tau  duiiea 

Id  1S31. 1  comEBiliea  oF  fmtnce.  e 
iD^'  into  lbs  DupeiuBa  whirb  liid  bt 


mmiy  ol  Ilie  tmler  cimnei  of  tu  itotai 
□iHiirucicrd  by  riCu.  wsre  oleired,  wd 

were  afterworOJ  cSeclcd.    Bui  h 

gnoil  I  ■j'ltcm  may  b«,  it  i«  o«l9  «•■ 

lelp  af  ULMi  nod  pen«Tcruica,-Uiali| 

<d.    MHDberi  oT  thd  grbenl 

often  uominilful  oT  lUia  b     ..  _ 
'      raoBi  J 


.Ibyin 


s  report.  UDiaiinoasly  idnpUil  by  boili 
*.  tbati  "AignKiUaaaoftbg  peoplu'* 


tbil  tbe  ul{(Ki  i«  dutired ;  Sdly,  ihu  it  hn 
be*!)  iKirtained,  by  Bcliul  >aney,  lu  bi 
fnactieabla ;  and  Odly,  that  the  atnouni  uk 
ed  Tur  ii  DBiihcr  loo  raoch  nor  too  Unlr 
Yet  the  flomtnltie*  b*lie>a  lliai  Tew,  if  aD.i 
of  the  Taiioua  Dfpr^riatioDa  that  lia<r 
b«an  made,  ban  been  ■apported  by  tuS 
cianiendeaceineitliecaflliuepniDU.  Tb 
revolt  condcoin*,  more  ilmngly  than  word 
■»a  iloi  Uie  iiijniticintuneo  dT  the  Doune 
il  ibowKutally  inailifquDlebensBu,  rornsr 
lana  expebdiiurea.*' 
Tm  Oowniiir,  enlanainiDglhc  i»roe  tirw 


BmembaTauf  dig  legiilaiiiri^ 
H  adoptud.    Hsa  Teloet  ami 
bia  recnnuaeodaLioni  cauied  ibe  peatagi 

,    1^33. 


Sie  taenia,"  af 
a  tieen  mialai 


the  help  or  liui 
die  ben-'^ ---  ' 


«y  «ub"er|uentlY  fonod 
W  rcmtu;,  ^r.  jually,  il 


OHD  liandi,  Ilie  dir<M>liuli  uf  ibe  publj 
<v>-iiieaUi,u  tUey  IwJ  doTie  belu(«!  <" 


endhdena  « 
I  Binifl  Agricul 


3.)     iapi 


uuufer  tD  the  aucieiy  ot  the  richt  foerw 
lo  the  allte  by  the  firat  acetitin  at  ih*  Mt3 
corporaDnj-  the  Lauiiiana  Stale  Buk.? 
tubicribine  four  bundti^  tbouMind  dalU 
worth  or  iu  etock.  That  auick,  wbii ' 
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comiDeod  to  the  purooage  of  Uie  le^ilaioie, 
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ture,  and  the  branche*  ofiDduatry  « 
witb  tkem,  at  may  be  de#E     ' 
endtbe  profiiaof  the  plsncal 
cable  oiily  la  tuch  experimeau.  p>eniria| 
for  ihe  enooara^ment  of  indoati^,  and  MJ 
purchaae  and  imponntionoTnew  plama  v" 

modve  of  ihe  objecia  of  tbe  Aocietj-" 
perMm  might  Swcaoie  a  ineiober  of  ihaj 
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neUHrer  lIierBOf,  udiDaabeeomiDi 
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emplnyeil  in  iba  piur^a»  of  alavw  ■] 
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iaII  plantation,  with  a  sugar-hoase  on  it, 
•itnated  in  the  parish  of  8u  Jamea,  to  be  1 
naed  aa  a  model  fanii.  But  on  account  of  | 
caQ»es  which,  whatever  they  may  be,  will 
not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  always  exist  in  Loui- 
siana, public  improvements  are  not  easily 
made  to  succeed  in  it.  The  planters  did 
not  generally  feel  for  tlio  agricultural  socie- 
tj  the  interest  whicli  it  was  calculated  to 
create.  At  the  end  of  a  few  years  the  num- 
hfir  of  persons  who  became  members  of  it, 
by  paying  the  annual  contribution  of  $10, 
was  so  limited',  that  it  was  not  widiout  some 
difficulty  that  tlie  directors  c^uld  be  elected. 
The  sugar-house  on  the  model  farm  having 
been  consumed  by  fire,  witli  the>  apparatus 
prepared  to  try  a  new  process  or  making 
•agar,  the  legislature  ordered  the  sale  of  the 
tlavcs  and  land,  and  the  proi^eods  having  re- 
turned to  the  state  treasury,  the  agricultural 
society  ceased  to  exist. 

In  submitting  to  the  general  assembly,  by 
a  special  message,  on  tlie  11th  February, 
1834,  the  report  of  the  civil  engineer  on  the 
Atchnfalaya,  (see  the  journals  of  that  year,) 
Che  Governor  stated  tliat  the  obstructions  to 
the  free  navigation  of  that  river,  as  describ- 
ed by  the  engineer,  altlioughnot  as  diiUcidt 
to  be  removed  as  had  been  heretofore  sup- 
posed, were,  however,  of  such  a  nature,  tliat 
the  progress  of  the  work  might  be  greatly 
facilitated  or  delayed  by  unforeseen  cir- 
eumstances ;  so  that  it  was  found  utterly  im  • 
possible  not  only  to  give  on  exact  estimate, 
oat  even  an  approximative  one,  of  the  final 
cost  of  the  undertaking.  He  was,  therefore, 
in  favor  of  the  recommendation  of  the  civil 
engineer,  that  the  work,  instead  of  being 
fliven,  as  usual,  by  contract,  should  be  vn- 
dertaken  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  After 
explaining  at  great  length  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  Jay  laborers,  at  a  reasonable  price, 
when  tliey  are  wanted,  and  comparing  tlie 
cost  of  tlic  work  to  bo  done  by  that  means, 
with  the  cost  of  slave  labor,  he  adds,  that  the 
interest  of  the  stale  seems  to  require  that 
slaves  should  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  tlie 
board  of  public  works,  not  only  to  clear  the 
rafts  in  the  Atchafalaya,  but  also  to  open  the 
numerous  water  courses  intersecting  the 
state  in  almost  every  direction  which  only 
require,  to  be  rendered  navigable,  the  re- 
moval of  the  rufts,  snags,  lu^s,  and  other  im- 
pediments of  the  same  kind  with  which  their 
beds  are  ob.-JtrucletL 

By  an  act  apiiroved  M.in'h  10,  1834,  the 
president  and  directors  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Works  were  authorized  to  purchase 
for  the  us'^  of  ihe  state,  any  number  of  slaves 
not  excordiug  one  hundred  and  fifty,  to  be 
employt'd  at  such  works  of  public  improve-  | 
menus  as  tlicy  may,  from  time  to  time,  order 
and  dirf  i't.  { 

In  hiy  annual  message  of  December,  1933.  ' 
the  Governor  stated  that  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing trade  of  the  city  of  New-Orleans  seemed  \ 
to  require  the  creation  of  a  chamber  of  com 
uerce:  and  he  reoommonded  the  incorpura-  J 
tion  of  such  an  institution,  as  atTording ' 
sddilional  means  of  carrying  into  effiict  that  | 


clause  in  tlie  constitution  requiring  the  ensct- 
meni  of  laws  to  decide  diflerences  by  arbitra- 
tion ;  tending  to  regulate  commennal  opera- 
tions, and  to  create  and  foster  in  tlie  mercan- 
tile community  that  spirit  of  association, 
hitlierto  too  much  neglected  amongst  us,  by 
which  capital  can  be  united  to  undertake 
public  improvements.  (See  Message,  De- 
cember, 1833). 

Many  merchants  of  the  city  having,  shortly 
afterwards,  presented  to  the  legislature  a 
petition  on  the  same  subject,  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1834,  was  passed,  to  create  a  body 
corporate  and  politic,  by  the  name  of  the 
New-Orleans  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

In  their  report,  transmitted  in  December, 
1833,  tlic  Board  of  Public  Works  informed 
the  General  Assembly,  tliat  the  Civil  Engi- 
neer had  been  directed  by  them  to  report 
on  the  possibility  of  protecting  the  city  of 
New-Orleans  from  the  sudden  rise  of  the 
waters  of  the  lakes,  and  of  draining,  at  the 
same  time,  the  noxious  marshes  situated  in 
the  rear  of  the  city.  On  the  6th  May,  1834, 
they  examined  and  approved  the  report  of 
Mr.  Crozet,  the  civil  engineer,  stating  that 
all  that  part  of  the  city  situated  below  the 
canal  of  the  bank  could  be  protected  from 
the  waters  of  the  lakes,  and  the  marshes  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  to  the  effluvia 
of  which  most  of  the  autumnal  diseases 
mi^ht  be  attributed,  could  be  drained  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  8640,000.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  Governor  on  tlic  subject, 
made  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature, 
(see  die  Journals  for  1835,)  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  act  of  19th  March,  1835,  "  U)  pro- 
vide for  the  draining  of  the  marshy  grounds 
and  cypress  swamps,  situated  between  the 
city  of  New-Orleans,  its  incorporated  sub- 
urbs, and  Lake  Pontchartrain;*'  by  which 
the  New-Orleans  Draniing  Company  was 
created  witli  a  capital  of  one  million  of  dol- 
lars, in  wliich  the  state  took  shares  amounting 
to  fifty  thousand,  and  the  corporation  of  the 
city  of  New-Orleans  subsequently  £:ubscribed 
for  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Immediately  after  the  expiration  of  Uie 
term  of  service  of  Governor  R.,  in  1335, 
votes  of  thanks  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  discharged  his  official  duties,  were 
passed  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  of 
ileprescntatives ;  (see  the  Journals  of  that 
year ;)  the  resolutions  were  passed  sepa- 
rately by  each  house.  The  citizens  of  Now- 
Orlcans  also  gave  him  a  public  dinner. 

Mr.  it.  was  soon  after  elected  to  preside 
over  the  New-Orleans  Draining  Comf>any, 
and  the  management  and  supcrvisicm  of  its 
operations  were  entrusted  to  him,  in  the  l)y- 
laws  adopted  by  the  board  of  directors.  He 
kept  the  situation  until  the  practicability  of 
the  plan  adopted  had  been  tesfed  by  the 
draining  of  the  first  section  undertaken, 
which  lies  between  tlio  city,  tlie  canal 
Carondelet,  the  bayou,  and  the  bavou  road, 
and  then  resigned,  to  return  to  his  plantation. 
If  tlio  company,  the  organization  of  which 
has  been  much  changed  since  that  time, 
has  not  progressed  as  much  as  the  wolforo 
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If  qeibon  which  absorbed  theaUentina  of  the 
people  and  of  dielegiilaiure.  Thoopiniona 
of  the  QoyetiHir  on  this  difficult  inbject.  and 
the  meunrea  whioh  he  recDnuncnded  to 
Htlle  it.  may  he  gathered  fmni  hia  nea- 
■agei.  In  these heablyreiigwa  thefinancia] 
npersilnns  afibn  slaio  and  of  the  Union,  and 
pninu  OBI  the  remodiei  moit  applicable  to 
the  case.  It  would  slTord  ua  great  pleatnre 
lo  entroil  at  lonjth  fpom  theia  mettagea. 
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Id  lobmnce  ihe  recommenriBDOin  which  bo 
bid  mido  in  hb   Iwd    pr«ceding    uingal 

meins  of  whith  were  noi  ench  ■■  to  peniiii 
them  in  be  <a  B  good  btnlnng  poniioo  i  and 
after  Birine  it  (Mtetnent  of  tho  litnitian  of 
fire  of  tlioae  buki,  nod  abowing  how  ibvlr 
potitintl  h«i  ehinged  for  ihe  won*  in  the 
ivo  liii  jesn,  lie  expUiiu  at  neit  length 
hia  viein  nn  the  neceuiir  nf  legitlaure 
ftfltion.  in  order  ti>  ftupinte  the  rotten  batj^  ~ 
from  ilioae  which  were  in  ■  poiidon  in  i 
deem  thrir  circnlntioB,  and  were  only  pi 
vented  from  didns  90.  by  the  aolidirity 
which  then  etiitcdlietween  all  the  moneyec^ 
IDstituiioiu  oflhe  inte.  He  aisertslhal  ib< 
■ODDd  banka  are  aTao  loauig  crodnd  by  the 
nupennian.  beciuie,  being  nolongi-T  able  to 
inike  UM  of  oU  ilisir  baDkuiE  pri°ilege>, 
cbeir  profita  are  leoaoned.  whue  the  rom- 
monilj  ii  deprived  oflhe  commereial  faeilj 
Ilea  which  tbey  aanally  iflbnL  A  reaorap- 
tim  of  apecio  piymenta,  he  ohaBm 

increiae,  for  a  ahon  lime,  the  dijtro! 

¥fhlch  liie  cwontiy  ia  already  tiboriag ;  but 

(hti  cnnnot  be  avoided.     It  is  iir 3-'-  ■" 

permit  the  valoc  of  our  proper 
waya  rcpresentpd  by  the  pnjii 
baut  which  do  not  pay  [heir  dcbti ;  the 
napeniion  moat  evidently  oeaae  aooner  or 
later,  anil  we  cannot  gel  cot  of  it  withoni  a 
•hork.  By  poitponinj  the  criafa  we  dtaii- 
Diih  Ihe  nrrngih  wliich  ia  iliil  left  n*  to  re- 
aial  it,  and  wo,  beildea,  increato  Ita  intenri- 
ly,by  iiHTeailng  the  namber  of  Ibe  bankB 
which  will  have  floally  to  anceumb.  (See 
neaaPEc  nnsth  Dec  1S11.) 

In  die  meaince  joat  qaoliul,  (Dtc.  IBll,) 
dieOineraor  ioTonned  the  leFinlatoro  ihal, 
hiving  Ipnrncrl  th/ii  tl]pre  exuted  in  the 


he  left  offi™, 
alma  tioa  oft 


1  1643.  givea  n 
ad  orisinilly  in 


SpM^gofhia  dnliea,  which 
B  ceaae,  and  alluding"     '     ' 


^■geit,  poblic  iniproieinenia.  w 
poaiuon  oflhe  coontry  then  jultillec 
hdd  latterly  but  to  adviac  an  eeonon  _ 
pnblic  expEnditat^.  which  I  ha<-e  n«t  M 

which  I  have  been  hotwred,  w 


had  propirEda  taiiituHae  of  them,  wlih  an 
analyala  of  ibeir  onnlenia.  Ai  no  ronrci 
hi«oty  or  the  K*!*  can  be  wrinen  wiihoor 
lboi«in«iiu»etipH,  iheOo'erTiorrecoroniendi 
1  aninll  approprialim  to  Hove  Ihom  ropird, 


la  pmduced  the  pMWin  of  lb 

lary  8,  IBI%  by  whicb  Ihe 

aannil  dallira  ia  put  at  the  diapoaal  of  the 
Bvemor,  tn  prtiegrt  raid  eopiea. 
The  luimeiMga  of  iIm  (MT«nMr,  before 


the  good  of  Ihe  itale,  and  of  bayfaig  el 
failed  in  preventitrg  what  waa  ii^ria 
"I  iSbrd«  mo  »ome  relieC  however,  tr 
blE  to  lay.  that  I  have  refoacd  ray  aigi 
11  varioDi  bilLi,  which,  bnl  for  my  dial 
al.  would  have  >dded  U  Ihe  debii  1 
Hie  Ihe  anm  of  (T.IBS.QUO,  and  that  ll 
ct  which  binda  u*  to  pay,  withoui  any  CD 
Ideration.C.'iOO.OOO  for  the  Clinton  and  P< 
Indian  Rail  road,  does  tiM  bear  my  Di 

iecineaai-—   * "■*   ""- ' 

Atiho 


od,  by  which 


lion  of  hia  w 
reiuTTied  to         ,,.__._ 
ia  clurfly  CDnged  ia  4 
ittenliDD  eiven  lo  hia  cane  fietda  and  t»]t 
garden.    Hia  Uate  forborlieulllni^  w 
— 'ily  perceived  when  hia  TVaideoe 
spread  in  hlAnoighboilioail!  I 
er  pan  of  the  atale  can  Ibere  be  Is 
oy  planuiiona  adoraed  vilh  An*g»4L 
.   n  the  pariah  of  St.  Jimea.     Itr.  B.  IL 
peira  10  have  given  up  Doliltoi  h*<ria(« 
fuaed  10  become  a  candidal*  eilkeT  btfl| 
Route  of  Bepruenlatlvea  or  fbc  dM  Stai[ 
of  Ihe  Uiilied  Stalea.     Ha,  bowerer. : 
d  hia  pariah  in 

.where  he  aeldom  took  part  ia  Iba^ 

batea.     In  order  in  m 
leetinna.  he  offered  10 
le  oinventinn  ihe  fiiUowiDg  tem 
•■  It  ahitl  be  the  dun  of  dia  G 
■inhly  to  provide  bylaw  Ibrlt         . 
on,  ai  leaat  three  noatha  bcfatt  ttrr  m 
sial  election,  nfall  Ifaa  qualified  Ta' — * 


titled  to  vule  eirepi  in  die  pariah  of  H 
lidcDCe  :  and  if  the  parish  ia  divided  ii~ 

It  or  ward  where  lie  maidea.  andcMtpill 


ZDrTOHIAI.  ASD  UTBRAHT  DEPARTMINT. 


pcllillf  Bll  IDVI 


ir,  ercept  far  dofnjing  tbr 
□T  for  iho  purpoAc  of  re 

ID  of  [be  ilale  by  in  aimei 
rBprFuinff  u  iBBunvctioi^'^  hi 
DUiae  vnao  leminkA  which  BflBin  lo  indiciilf 
ibai  be  hid  fonteeB.  u  laiui  in  part,  ibi 
difficuliJM  wbkh  b»*e  liiKa  been  fall  Iron 
ihr  iclEdd  or  ihe  legiilann  beinE  w  nnid 
cnnped  by  di«  natrictioni  conlaltKil  in  (hi 
new  Cana^tnllon.  He  taid.  "he  appre 
hended  ihat  ibe  ienre  to  limit  ihe  power  o( 
lh«  JflgiaUtue  ivu  about  U  be  pushed  (O  a 

thai  are  tmrM  o£  ibe  power  dF  the  leiriiila- 
tare,>ad  wtw  da  not  wi>b  lo  place  iba  «nght- 
a>[  conKdance  in  the  diacMtion  orihat  bod;, 
den^prATIicaU  J  ^e  fcaiibiJf  ly  of  a  repnbUcui 
(ona  of  ^Tenimeal."  (See  Jonmnl  oT  Ibe 
OeniBnlum,  p.  351  and  acq.,  and  Ucbilea  ii 
the  CoBiedUon.  p.  S79.)  Ootba  Gnsl  (DM 
tat  the  ailopcioii  of  the  CoDAEitution,  be  wai 
o«w  of  the  verj  f«w  delegniEa  who  toted  ii 


Citizeu'  Banka^  I.  ._  _._   .   .. 

en  of  the  boodft  iaaiwd  by  the  ' 
if  thoH  iiulilulioni.  then  unit 


>uld  provide  tbe  meu*  of  meEiii 
The  [aik  which  be  bad  undemikeD 
^   to  iba  aalisfac^oD  of  boi 


Holland  bo  had  an  nppartniiity  of 
ing  the  mauoer  in  which  thai  cou 


igb^  dik. 
puhlieliHl   in  the  pag*. 


,™„%"™4i™ 


EBITOBUl  ANB  IITEBAEY  DEPABTMEBT. 


uelabonilc  m , 

Mr.  W>i  buve  endeavored  to  fDlfll)  the  ] 
odae,  hot  absence  from  the  cityi  and  m: 
J  pTDTentcd. 


uther  augnueiDC 

flnl  intaiided  to  be  annual,  bot  which  wQl 

new  potftal  arTnDgemeDtB'  It  tadiidca  re- 
poru  Itddi  dl  of  the  fonriiem  itate*  by  able 
irrlten  0|ion  mediml  wpography,  molBoioln- 
Eyp-^nrf  provaleBt  diaeaaei,  Ac.  TLo  editor 
nyaDfit;  "tf  bitMnllenrdgaftlieDrigin, 
prwieaa,  aatmi^  aynipti 
eiuwmic  and  rfHdaitdc 
nitinna  oT  the  beat  mraDi  of  {myeDtli. 
Ibeiii,  do  not  conatitnto  tbuel-iumtaofj"™ 
lieal  HliVity,  wo  woakd  be  glad  to  knowwhi 
daea :  and  each  are  llie  iSjccul  and  aim  i 
.1.- 1.      j(  I,  de^nej  n,  (^  naoful  to  tl 

nniliefl  generallv,  ae  well  aii  to  bii 


£*eryeffiiTEwillbenuutetoiaaizh  tbeii 
MM  lotaon,  that  it  ia  not  only  tbu  duti 
tba  mitral  of  commnniliea  to  prumoiii 

of  diaaiue.  mbd  die  beat  metljodjarcoc 
mtiM  thflif  dtTEfid  efiecte-" 

Wb  eao  only  at  prCKnt  pvv  the  Kit  of 
utblea  indadeo,  premising  that  the  c 
the  work  i*  only  n  M  centa,  SOO  page* 


SS 


(^  to  fhmuh  hereafter  for  <mrn»den 
uablH  eKtnrte  Iram  ili  pagoi. 
pofltfrom  Li»iitiana.—l,  E'^tor'a 
Juumal  of  eaeh  BWolb  of  the  year— Hia  Be- 
FL-vcra  in  Naw-OrtraoB— lUport  on 
I  in  New-Orleaua,  &c— Ud  Liud  Poi- 
I.  he, — S.  Hcport  on  itieMriearoWy.  Villi 
DUtiitiuaBdUygi<-aenflhe8tateDfI.oiiiiia- 
na,  by  Dr.  K.  H.  Bnrtan.  Thia  ia  a  paper 
whioh  placea  the  author  in  llie  higWt 
riok   af  vital  atatisticiiui,  and  i*  doaeri- 

■  laige  phtee  hemfUr. — 3.  The  Hidni- 
napby  of  tha  UkiiaBippi,  by  Pmbaaur 
KombcY. — 1,  Msdicil  Topngrapbyi  Ac,  In 
Ur.  KilpaErick.  Tbia  genllpmon  bu  done 
tho  State  of  LooiaiuBii  greet  aervii'o  by  bia 
■tnliaiiinl  libora. — S.  Pariah  of  De  Boio,  by 
Dr.  a.  T.  ffibba.— «.  Samitwy  Coaditiiai  of 
Now-Orlcan«,  by  J.  C.  fiiuonda,  U.  O.  Oat 
fncnd.  Dr.  Simonda,  ettauka  with  boklneaa 
nndlinvcdiEcDnneininneilhy  our  Board  of 
Health  and  d^  fulun,  and  demonflntea  an 
BBiuuot  of  diaeaao  and  death  in  Ncw-Or- 
leaDawhitthia&ightfiiL  We  intend  to  ei- 
aminB  and  preecnt  hi>  faeij  and  hgnrLi  very 
fijUy^T.  Diawea  and  Pecohaririei  of  the 
Negro  Race,  by  Dr.  Cartwright.  lo  iMa  pa- 
per the  Doctor  aanlniuidi  the  opponrnta  of 
Ida  IbiaiTita  awl  dsdurlinnB  by  an  arraT  of 
anduFitioa  wbieh  are  incontrovenible.  We 
ahall  i-'opy  tbia  P^ni'  entire. 

n.  Kepartifram  Alabama. — Diseaaea  of 
MoMIe,  HnnUTillr,  ftr. 

in.  Stportifram  Gtonfia. 

IV.  IlforUfi-Bm  SoaUi  Caraiiaa 
tiatica  CbarlcaloD.  &c. 


1 


.^ 
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.  .■  .  -  .  ".  lJC- 

■  •  ■  %.  E-:i 

•  !:!■;  :'.to»."  til  till' 

....    .  •..:'':i    .i;:i!    attfinl- 

.    .*     ■■■■.•.  I   -i    H:iil-n»fi(l 

«..    V,   ■  "^    '.l"  J.inunry 

..    ..     I  S  ■  «   '..•..•?  thi'  rsill 

....    »  .  : -«.'u:-.'  J.I  I.  iirioiiul  in- 

1  if.ii  :fi  ■■.  wi'  pn.M'ifdefl 

i- -...-.-...;■,  .    •  :■;    ill   Odiiijiaiiy 

1  11  ■l.\  5»i'rin::s  «"•"- 

.  ,i:i;'\   ■'^■>:'  l!.,it  |Niilit  tn 

1  .    •Ml!   j'.i  ;n">.'>i's  tn  lanji- 

i'»  '  ■.'.  iKti-nl,  C'olU'i'- 

..   ■-     '»  •■'  '■■*    IJ'Ji'k     ilnwk, 

....  I  I    \V ..'.'.  C'.mlmi,  Jiii'k- 

..   .    .-.ij.    N- \^  i>rU'aii>C:Mivcn- 

■•  ili<\h     cp    liicsi.'   Iiii-rtillgii 

.    .    •.     i-u  T"  .ii  Vi«k»linrtr,  Mriu- 

. .  .  '  . ..'  i-  v-cii.  N.i>l»vilK',  Ldiiis- 
.......    ri'.'l'"\.  (Jifi'TJil  Am-, 

.  ,  i:..l  v""i  -.Mi-illnr  (?i«-ki.'  IrtlVf 
^.-  .  „.  i.i.l  M-vrral  of  thi-iii  will 
;u  .>.•.<  :'i  v'«-u:ilii.-«  of  Mi(«e>i^hi{<l>i 
,  ■.. ..  mt    i:ii'. 

...  ■.  ii.»  i;k'nl«t  tliaf  tlio  fmof  rail- 
.    ii  »;ic  2>"Ulli-Wi'st  aiul  West 

.   .1.   i.iwLi-vi,  ami  that  an  iiniiii'iisc 

.      'li  .;.;ri>  will  atti-iiil  tlu'  con- 

4    \.  »*  U''ii:iii.s  InMii  ahiiii.'^t  I'vi-rv 

ii-.- \v  ■liiiii  liii.s  ri-i;iiMi.     CiJiii'* 

,.     ..I,    ,'.!ill'-iiii'ii!      Ni-w  Orli'jMis 

,....  M..1  Willi  u  i:ra.-ii  ui'  tin*  IkiihI, 

..  L.iJi-  at  a  banil  ul  liriiti]>T>  in  the 
,      1     -  iir  i-iiinniiiu   t<nti-r|irisi.'  ami 

V\      '.'.x'Ti'  «|i'U'i;;itf.s  tn«a  all  tlu* 

.  ,.     W  •.-[•  rii  h1:ili'». 

i'MLK"*.  r.iNDiNd,  iVr. 

' I  ■•[  tl»i'  iili'a  (if  iinkinc 

•  •■  i'\  t\M».  ]ii  riiii'iMiii.  Dt 

■« I  imv;  lli.it  tin-  voiii'iif- 

■•   I  iiji'  tn  111-   in.iil:ilil«' 

r.'i'"  ulil  arr.in^'i-riii-iit 

■  » .  .;  .   I'lit    .•^iilv-i'iji-i-r^ 

!•  -I'l  i>    tn    till*    iillii-i- 

«« ■  '■  Mil    i\|».'ii-.i'  III   us, 

II. .1  .•i:>;f.\  anil  iiiii- 

.  ■■.  :i        1 1    i.-.  iiiir  \si>li 

■,'!i    1  r\i-  till-    wurk 

.»  ■  • .  I'-l  In  it  ill  till-  ai- 

\  ■■  ■■■■1  i    :mhI   viiliinii'- 

.■•    I'",!  h-  .-xil".. 

.•  .  .  ■■.   'I'll'. nil-, ..^     i,\'     il;,. 

\'.'i      j'l"i  .-.•■111     vrir. 

1  «  ■.   '..■   ill!    till'    >.iii-    III' 

.«.       .     .'.  «■    ali-.iMH'i"  I  it"    til'- 
.      ...        1     w.t-  (•!ni'i>!4,  MlVl- iiHtlu- 
.■-  .sViV-*  tiuj;  (i^i'Ut«  ! 


IMniOVED  COTTON  PRESS. 

On  the  second  pnire  of  the  cover  of  our  Rnview. 
nppvur^  an  ntJve^ti^rnlout  of  Che  McComb 
Labor-3n\  iiijr  Coiton  Pr«  •».  n'hich  it  now  hriuf 
ailoptcd  iliriiu^hout  Louisiana  iii'l  Mi»-aiaHippi« 
to  tlie  exclusion  of  M  othrr*.  Wr  viaiiM  wie 
mauufttCturiTh'  entahlUtiment  the  utin'r  day,  ut 
Mpiupliiii,  Teiinriiwinc,  ami  found  a  laxffc  auil  ef- 
ficiMit  force  actively  Pii;nigiHl  iatheprcparatioa 
uf  llicso  pn^Kheit.  The  il<MnauJ  n  already  nearly 
«>qual  to  the  capucitit**  of  ^upply.  Tbi.'  um  of  a 
liirge  foundry  i»  Kvcun-d  for  the  iruii  wcirk. 
The  preMi  has  now  been  proved  upon  three 
crop.w,  to  be  the  nhnapoftl  from  iti  greui  tlurrtbil- 
ity  uuil  p<iwer,  niitl  will,  no  doubt,  effect  a  prcat 
revolution  in  inukin^  the  pianterf  their  own 
preiMi-inon,  tliun  obviutinff  the  ejipenMi  of  re- 
pre«>ure  in  tin*  connnercial  uitiea.  One  of  the^e 
prrftftPH  may  be  hci-n  at  the  Pickery  in  N«w- 
Urlnuns  in  the  r«ar  of  ihr  (ia.»  Work*.  We 
recomineiul  the  ini)irovpmeut  to  the  utientiou  of 
the  whiilr  cotton  iuterecL 

The  fiiUowing  pluntcrfi  hnvc  the  prn^a  in  upp, 
from  whom  intoriuaiinn  niuy  be  had  if  desired  : 

Tho.-<.  W.  Iti'ck.  Rofhiey  P.O.  JefTcrcnn  en.  Miaa. 
Jainet.riral'tiin,  I'l.  (iih.-on ''  Claiborne  '* 
Dr.  31 .  W.  Ptiillip»,  EdWr  Depot,  HiuJh   ' 
(-apt.K.N.  DoMiuiiii.Kiiynioiid'*      "      " 
S.   Worth ingii  n,  Wortfiinglon's   Point   P.  O., 

Wu*hint!ioii  CO.,  Mi»H> 
Dr.  E.  Kilpairick, 
Dr.  J.  M.  Kr.K>k«, 
John  Warreu, 


It 
ii 
II 


II 
•i 


t> 
It 


I* 
»i 


II 


John  II   llfibb. 

Dr.  W.  l\.  Kcnij,  Sr.,  Providence  P.  O.,  Carroll 

Parish,  La. 
G.  8.  Kau»l«r  &  Co.,  Pickery,  New-Orlcan*, 

oppuailc  the  Una  Works. 

Many  other  nnnint  niiirht  be  added,  but  thrvn 
arc  ileeiued  imflicicnt  hj-  references,  to  nall^ty 
any  pluiite.r  of  the  character  of  lhi«  uutclinie. 

The  following'  pnrfrOii<i  are  authorised  avciitf  : 

U.  W.  Sixer,  New-Orlruna ;  S.  Zinnnerniaii  & 
Co.,  V'lckabnr;;,  Mi-*. ;  1.  I).  Spear  Jt  Cm.,  Mo- 
bile, AIn. ;  J.  G.  Ilewit  &  Co.,  IiOUie\ille,  Ky.; 
S.  I*,  llurnard,  IVoviilcncc,  La. 


OOOFER'S  WELL. 

The  un(li*r.Hi>rned  huvin-.;  ma'lc  con^iiliT.iiilr 
iinprovoiuunt  thin  aniison  for  the  acrinnmiHlu- 
tion  of  vi»itorii,  is  now  prepared  to  receive  nil 
who  are  ili.-^poiied  to  pay  a  vitit.  From  the 
repiitMtiua  of  tiio  wati-r,  no  conirneuls  arc 
ae<:«:>.-ury. 

IVmrd  aiiillndfiinff,  pnrwek $10  00 

Board  and  liMli,'iiii;.  ]ter  day ^  (>0 

""^  Ilor^o  t.iknn  earc  of  on  nnuleraie  terms. 
INM.W  VVILLI.\M.S,  Proprtetor. 

*,*  The  means  of  nrce-.ii,  ou]>  117  mdoif  from 
Virk-barL'  to  the  Well,  are  by  rail-roail  to  llay- 
iiioiiil.  :>:t  mile«.  and  4  uiiloB  ^ta;;i^I;  from  Ray- 
mond to  the  Well. 

^^■•Geiiorr^l  Mi-Makin,  late  of  the  PrentiM 
H.iii.-e.  Vick?lnire,  will  olliciiite,  and  every 
e\rrtion  will  be  made  to  rcudcr  our  gucvt*  com- 
fortable. 


M,.-i.>"lUJL»,-,« 


DE  BOW'S 


SOUTHERN  AND  WESTERN 

■ 

REYIEW. 
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ABT.  I.-THE  EMPntE  OP  JUSSU-t '  "■ 

EXTEKT  OF  THE  EMPIRE-^I(XbmA£  INIIABITAKTS^PEAIOD  OF  TDK 
FORMATION  OF  THE  RUSSrAS^BTATB^— THE  HOUSE  OF' RURIK — ^EXTEKBIOIT 
OF  THE  KINGDOM — THE  HOUSE  bV  ROMANOW— THE  PERIOD  6F  THE 
CONSOLIBSiTION  AND  CmClZATfON'  OF  THE  EMPIRE — EXTENSION  IN  THE 
WEST  AND  IN  THE  EAST,  ESJPEOIALLT  VNDER  KATHARINE  II — PRUSSIA 
THE  LEADINO  POAVEB  IN  CONTINENTAL  EUROPE — THE  PANSLAVIO 
HOVEMENT,   dbC,   4bC. 

We  design  a  Berios  of  papers  upon  the  great -poweni  of  the  Woild.  Wo 
began  with  Turkey  in  our  March  No.,  and  now  present  RotsiA.  The  MtmHitki 
of  the  Russian  Empire  must  be  postponed  to  our  next. — [Editob.] 

Tlie  Russian  Empire  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  either  ancient 
or  moclorn  times.  In  extent  ifc  surpasses  every  edipire  which  has  yet 
existe<.l,  except  that  of  the  iimhcdiate  successors  of  tne Tartar  Tehingig 
Khan.  lu  jx)pulati(>n  it  niiiks  noxt,  among  the  European  powers,  to  the 
thickly-pc'oplcd  empire  of  Great  Britain.  It  includes  nearly  one-sev- 
enth of  the  terrestrial  part  of  the  f;l*)be,  or  about  88,552,700  square 
miles,  and  is  inhabited  by  05,000,000  of  people.  Great  Britain,  with 
all  its  territorial  possessions  and  colonics,  includes  an  area  of  4,080, 
000  square  miles,  su])porting  a  population  of  13y,000,000.  Thus  the 
Uusfian,  though  containing  but  lialf  the  number  of  people,  occupies 


•  I.   R'iSfia.hy  .T.  Q.  Kolil.  Lonrlon  :  Chapman  ami  Hall,  1812. 

2.  ArticlcH  uQ  Kuif$i(i  in  the  JCdiuburgh  Ucvlcw,  (April,  1344,)  and  the  Cluarterly  Re- 
view, (Fe!)ruary,  If  10). 

3.  Turkey  and  Chrifttnulom^  an  nrticlo  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  January,  1850, 
in  whirli  thi*  relatione  (if  llus.sia  with  Turkey  arc  briefly  butwc.l  »Il1  ncated. 

4.  Knsxian  Assresshnu  in  the  East,  an  artirlc  published  in  the  Lnited  Service  lliga- 


sine,  and  reprinted  in  LitUc's  Living  Age  fur  Marcli  23,  18C>0. 

30  VOL.  I. 
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nearly  V 


twice  the  area  of  the  British  empire.  By  far  the  g 
tioii  of  thia  immense  territory,  however,  is  nearly  uninhabited  i 
quite  sterile,  on  aceount  of  the  extreme  aeverity  of  the  climate  ii 
K^ions  contiguous  to  the  Arctic  ocean.  On  the  other  hand,  Ri 
has  the  advantage  of  Great  Britain  in  respect  to  consolidation. 
comprises  the  entire  northern  portion  of  the  eastern  hemisphefi 
Btrelching  without  interruption  from  the  18th  to  the  190th  deg 
east  longitude,  a  distanoe  on  the  60th  parallel  of  nearly  6000  mile*  _ 
and  from  the  38th  to  the  70lh,  and  in  some  places  to  the  78th  paral- 
lel of  latitude,  an  average  bre-adth  of  1,500  m.ileB.  Be^des  this,  Rus- 
sia owns  a  large  tract  in  the  northwest  part  of  North  America,  Nova 
Zambia,  and  other  large  islands  in  the  Arctic  Sea,  tlie  Aleutian  islands 
off  Kamtohatka,  and  the  isles  of  Aland  in  the  Baltic.  The  larger 
portion  of  this  extensive  territory  lies  in  the  north  of  Asia,  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Siberia ;  the  next  in  extent  is  that  part  which  is 
»tuated  in  Europe,  and  to  this  tlte  term  Russia  is  in  general  under- 
stood to  apply.  liiiM,  the  most  important  part  of  the  empire,  known 
by  geographers  as  RuHsia  in  Europe,  is  separated  from  Asiatic  Rusda 
by  the  Ural  Mountains  on  the  east  and  the  Caucasus  on  the  south  ; 
anil  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Arctic  Ooean,  on  the  south  by  the 
Black  Sea,  and  on  the  southwest  and  west  by  Turkey  in  Europe,  the 
Austrian  empire,  and  the  kiugdom  of  Prussia.  vVilJi  an  area  of 
3,000,903  miles,  it  contams  61,000,000  inhabitants. 

The  Russians  belong  in  genera!  to  the  Caucasian  type  of  humanity, 
ipting,  in  Europe,  only  the  Kalmucks,  and  in  part  the  Baschktre, 
are  Mongolians.  IliiB  Mongolian  element  does  not  amount 
igethe  r  tomore  tlian  a  sixtieth  port  of  the  po^ulat 
luding  in  it,  as  some  do,  the  Laplanders  and  Samoiedes,  i 
iwever,  are  not  Mongolians,  but  descendants  of  the  andent  Fini 
Fenni  of  Tacitus,  who  are  Caucasians.  The  remaining  portii 
„_  descendants  of  the  Scythian  branch  of  the  Indo-European  stock  of' 
latlonB,  which  latter  is  the  more  important  of  the  two  main  ethno- 
iphtcat  divisions  of  tlie  Caucasian  variety  of  the  human  species, 
le  andent  Soythiaiia  dwelt,  or  mther  roamed,  in  that  port  of  Europe 
which  liu  eaat  of  the  Vistula  and  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  aajj 
in  the  northern  half  of  Asia,  aa  far  as  its  centra,  where  they  v 
met  by  the  Mongolians,  who  overspread  eastern  Asia  to  the  PaciSl 
These  Scytliians  are  now  divided,  and  have  been  from  the  begi 
ning  of  history,  into  two  branches,  the  European  and  the  AaialJc ;  the 
former  and  most  important  brauch  of  which  is  known  by  the  appel- 
lation of  i^/aiiontaiu;  the  latter  by  that  of  Tartan,  or  Turks 
Slavonio  race  occupies  to  this  day  almost  the  whole  of  eastern  i 
ropo,  numbering  in  all  78,001,000  ;  of  this  number,  63,508,000  m 
inhabitants  of  Russia,  which  is,  therefore,  the  representative,  « 
of  iheS  lavoniuns,  as  it  is  in  some  respects  of  the  Tartar  branch  of  tl 
wide-spread  Scythiau  hordes  of  Bastem  Europe  and  Northern  / 
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•  Tliehonmn  ftmily  i>  di'idpd  inlo  thrit  lii.tinuilj  omrkwl  ripedB*,  ili*  Stfre,  at 
-.  ihr  M<i«3Blinv.  oCruIem  Atia  inil  America;  and  ihe  C^niouids.  ofuNBini 
idBarnm-.  Ofibrie  thni  •■rieliHiheC>u<!«tiaahaithui  fir  shown  iitcIC  '  ' 
M^ukliiia  fui  tliut  10  wtalcli  ciriliuiiua  in  iuhigbendcrelopmcDU  hi 
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Ancient  writers  enumerate  several  tribes  which  belonged  to  what 
we  call  the  Slavonian  race.  Their  specific  name  appears  to  have 
been  among  the  Greeks,  *Ei'«rBf,  whence  the  Latin,  Veneti;  among  the 
Germans,  Wenden  ;  among  the  Scandinavians,  Vanar  ;  among  them- 
selves,  Serbij  or  Sirbi.  The  name  Slavonians,  by  which  they  are 
now  called,  is  most  probably  of  late  origin,  being  derived  either  from 
the  native  word  Slava  (glory),  or  from  Slovo  (speech).  Ptolemy 
(A.  D.  140)  calls  them  '^»^  ftiytmov  (a  very  great  nation) ;  and 
Procopiiis  (A.  D.  550)  speaks  of  them  as  a  "  populous  nation,  inha- 
biting spacious  territories."  Their  chief  seats  lay  to  the  north  of  the 
Euxine  (Black  Sea)  and  the  Carpathians,  and  between  the  Baltic  and 
the  Volga.  Herodotus,  (B.  C.  443)  gives  a  description  of  then 
under  the  titles  of  Sauromatai,  (lawpo/iarai,)  whence  the  name  Sarmt- 
tlans,)  whom  he  locates  east  of  the  Don,  and  Scythians,  (s^rfSai,)  whom 
he  plUces  west  of  the  Don,  between  that  river  and  the  Carpathian 
Mountains.  His  account,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  favors  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  Mongolian  origin  for  these  tribes :  but  this  hypothesis  is 
disproved  by  abundant  historical  and  linguistic  facts.* 

The  ancient  Slavonians  were  tall  and  strongly  made,  fairer  than  the 
Mongols,  but  darker  than  the  Germans,  having  black  eyes,  small, 
and  deeply  sujik,  and  hair  of  a  reddish  brown  color.  Their  habits 
were  eminently  nomadic ;  and  they  were,  like  most  roving  tribes,  im- 

coofined.  It  is  itoelf  divided  into  two  families,  the  Semiiicj  to  which  belong  all  the  races 
of  the  Arabic  type;  and  the  Indo-European,  to  which  belong  those  peoples  who  speak' 
the  diflTerent  dialects  of  the  language  of  which  the  Sanscrit  is  the  recognized  representa- 
tire.  The  In Jo-£aropeaif  family  is  again  subdivided  into  four  distinct  races : — 1.  The 
Armenian^  whose  seat  is  the  neighborhood  of  the  Caspian  sea ;  2.  The  Sctfthian^  whose 
locality  is  indicated  in  the  text ;  3.  The  Pelasgic^  found  at  an  carl^  Pf  ^^  ^"  ^^^^  Minor, 
the  islands  of  the^gean,  Greece,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  southern  Europe ;  4.  The  /n- 
do-Pertic  race  proper,  stretching  in  Asia  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  the 

Eirent  in  Europe  of  the  Celts  of  Gaul,  Spain,and  Britain,  and  of  the  Germans  of  Central 
arc^,  and  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  For  historical  purposes  this  division  is  nsnallT 
•afficiently  exact.  It  is  highly  probable, however,  that  the  Indo-European  languages  all 
derived  ineir  original  elements  from  this  cradle  of  the  Indo-Pcrsic  race  proper ;  ^r  the 
best  aathorities  regard  Iran,  a  country  lying  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Indian  Ocean, 
•ndthe  Euphrates  and  the  Indus,  the  original  home  of  the  Indo-Europeant. — (Donald- 
ion,  New  Craiylus,  p.  80,  ss.). 

The  original  population  of  Europe  was,  it  would  seem,  Finnish  tribes,  sprung  from 
Ibe  primitive  nations  of  Southern  India.  They  are  now  represented  by  the  Laplanders 
•ad  Bamoicdes  of  Russia,  and  their  language  has  been  shown  to  be  closely  related  to  the 
Celtic.  (Prichard,  Phys.  Ifist.  of  Mankind^  vol.  4,  p.  605 ;  Arndt,  Unprunt^  d.  Europ. 
Spraeken^  p.  17,  ss.)  To  the  Finns  succeeded,  after  a  long  interval,  the  Cells^  coming 
mm  the  east  and  moving  over  to  the  west ;  to  the  Celts  succeeded  the  Tciitonie.  or  Ger- 
man tribes  ;  to  the  Germans^  the  Slavonians  ;  to  the  Slavonians^  the  Pclasgiamt,  The 
leoguages  of  all  these  races  have  been  satisfactorily  shown  to  have  proceeded  from  the 
original.    Subsequently  to  their  successive  migrations  from  Iran,  these  tribes  in- 


termingted  in  various  proportions,  and  from  this  intermixture  arose  the  nations  and  lan- 
puges  of  Europe  now  exiating.  The  order  in  which  the  races  succeeded  each  other  in 
migration,  is  relatively  the  same  as  that  of  their  present  habitations.  The  Finns  have 
been  mcrgi^d  almost  wholly  among  their  Celtic  conquerors  ;  the  Celts  occupy  Western 
^arope  as  far  as  the  Rhine ;  the  Germans,  or  Teutonic  tribes,  reside  between  that  river 
%im1  toe  Vistula ;  the  Slavonians,  in  the  country  lying  between  the  Vistula  and  Central 
A«ie ;  while  the  Pelasgians  are  disseminated  through  the  south  of  Europe. 

*  The  name  Scythians  (Z/riiSai,)  was  applied  to  these  nomadic  hordes  by  the  Greeks. 
They  called  themselves,  according  toHerodotas,  (4  b.)  Scololi  (lUrtfXtfroi,)  a  term  which 
Von  Hammer  {Originss  Rnssen)  thinks  kindred  with  Ssakalib  from  Sskalab  or  Scoklob, 
%  ncme  b^  which  eastern  writers  designate  the  Turks t  and  these  Ssakalib,  they  say,  are 
Uie  6akai  (the  Persian  name  for  Scythians.  Herod.  7,fi4.)  of  the  Qreeka.  Von  Hammar 
that  the  term  Slavonian  is  derived  from  InXirw. 
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patient  of  control.  No  people  more  thoroughly  bated  despo^on 
a  note-worthjr  fncC,  when  we  ooDsitler  the  present  condition  of  t1i(j| 
descendants.     Eiich  village,  ur  tribe,  was  independent.     Their  rulol 
and  dignitaries  seem  to  have  been,  at  Hrst,  to  some  extent,  chosi 
popular  election.     Tlic  govertiment  was  managed  by  papular  il 
blies,  in  which,  however,  the  patriarchal  oleineut  predominated, 
war  they  were  brave  ;  in  lieacii,  of  mild  mounerB  and  dispoaltioi 
were  fund  of  music,  tlie  imtional  guaia,  of  horses,  and  of  mead, 
religion,  they  were  polylheists.* 

As  lime  advanced,  the  Slavonians  became  more  settled  in  thH 
habits,  gathering  into  groups,  and  inhabiting  fixed  residences,  whial 
in  the  course  of  years,  were  augmented  into,  towns  and  cities, 
wards  the  close  of  tim  Ilomon  period,  (550,)  there  were  as  many  M 
4,^00  villages  scattered  within  tne  space  oflerwards  known  as  Ruaa 
and  Poland.      Separate  nationalities  were  formed  at  length,  wbi<j 
after  a  time,  figured  in  history  as  Russia,  Poland,  and  BuhemiLi 
While  these  states  were  yet  in  process  of  formation,  howuTer,  I 
irruption   of  Huns,  a  Mongolian,  or   Calmuck  people,  burst  froj^ 
the  east,  under  Attila,  (A.  D.  433,)  and  desolated  not  only  most  4 
the  Slavouio,  Ijut  the  Gorman  provinces  of  Europe.     But  the  empl 
of  Attila  fell  to  pieces  at  his  death,  (453.)     Tlie  more  northern  a 
tlemtnta,  moreover,  had  escaped  his  ravages.    Novgor6d,  on  the  V<|j 
ga,  and  Kiev,  on  the  Dnieper,  flourished,  undisturbed  in  their  trad 
operations,  for  which  they  were,  even  at  this  early  day," distinguished 

The  time  for  their  subjection,  nevertheless,  arrived  at  last.     Inni 
sion  by  the  Northmen,  or  Normans,  of  Scandinavia,  rolled  over  jj 
Buasia,  as  it  had  previously  to  other  countries  of  Europe.    About  a 
year  850,  Ritrik,  a  Baltic  rover,  invited  over,  it  Is  said,  by  tbo  r 
pie  themselves,  eatablished  a  Norman  dyoosly  at  Novgorod,     E 
was  soon  oftcr  taken  by  his  step-son,  Oskold.  In  a  fevr  years  Rurlle) 
dominion  ostonded  over  all  Russia.     The  rule  of  bis  family  1 
seven  centuries.    Almost  immi^diately  the  power  of  Russia,  so  c 
now  for  the  first  time,  by  the  Greeks,  became  formidable  to  the ! 
zantine  empire.^    Five  times  within  a  oentury  were  the  Itussians  0( 

' Bitl  Bog.  [iiii>yr\dtB'goA,\aiiiChirHiBi>g,  (llif  Wnpk  put.)  wwmmtod  n*p«!lb 
flioBondiioflrcvapTiiidploi.  Thrj  Branihiped,  ilu,  Pinin,  \i«  ffAiJUmoitt:  Run 
dug  wnrgod;  Pntem,  ute  boJ  of  justice  i  FartHHI,  llio  gml  ufocmuini  Fafoi,  ' 
Eaiicriat.  it  WpienHtf  I  KeliJa,  of  feitivubi  Supata,  of  IhiiU.  Thongb  p 
tbey  6clU'»«li  ot  leul  the  wiwrpiiit,  inoD-  " "- ' 

t  yepgimi,  s  cUj  whose  fi 
nennl  irpablio,  for  mnoy  ye 
Iho  bunghtif  proveth,  '■  Wlin  . 

wofl  feupprosuHt  m  1473  bv  Ivan  i.  A»rv  wad  aiBoa 
of  llic!  rnipire.  In  iniB  it  (ontninsd  more  than  Ihwi 
rivnl  ConaUDCioople  itaelT.  (Uiblioa.  Raman  Empi 
•d.  '**.) 

t  lEM*  eaiiou  {set,  that  tbe  aane  llnuinn  nu-tnowD  anil  ipjiiln 
Sf^UlbM  u  euly  u  the  time  of  KzeUel.  <ibou[  COO  B.  C.)     Th<-  '^<" 
thoy  are  mcntiim«l  hy  Giplirl  (iiTriii.  t,  :i;  iixii.  t,)  iIhiwi  'Ij<  ir  - 
apolnufeog,  of  the  luidaf  Mnco^.  tha  prince  of  AniA,  M.    ' 
MM  wrilen  (U  wtdb  that  bv  Uafog.baih  beiE  and  in  Qsn.  i.  C,  i 
Md  tbe  odwr  ta&mm  mnajDedby  Eiokicl,  are  eviilcntU  luo>li<  i^ 
mnion,  instead  nf  "  Prince  of  Koib,     read*  "  ths  rluifpnim-," 
(UabianiD.  iirirdw  LutAm,  p.  9«£.   DuaUia.  '41;  uid  Ocaauiiu,  Tli/.-i 


gimt  NoYgorod  t"     Tlw  pepB 
comnieRJaJ  city,  asd  tlic  m 
buodrcd  churcbcB,  and  wn 
r,  chap,  tr,  voL  4,  p.  46,  Mm 
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ducted  to  the  siege  of  Constantinople, — and  five  times  they  failed. 
These  hostile  attacks  were  brought  to  a  close  in  955,  on  the  conver- 
sion of  Olga^  Rurik's  daughter-in-law,  to  Christianity.  In  the  time 
of  Vladimir^  988,  her  grandson,  who  married  a  daughter  of  the  Greek 
emperor,  Christianity  was  introduced  into  the  kingdom,  as  the  nation- 
al religion,  by  special  edict. 

On  the  death  of  Vladimir  his  empire  was  divided  among  his  twelve 
sons,  (1015.)  The  power  of  Russia  at  x)nce  declined.  Amid  the  dis- 
traction of  the  divided  kingdom,  the  seat  of  government  was  removed 
(1 170)  from  Kiev  to  Vladimir,  thus  cutting  off  the  Russians  from 
the  rest  of  Christendom.  Disorganized  as  it  was,  the  kingdom  fell 
an  easy  prey  to  the  Tartar  army  which  Oktai^  the  son  of  the  world- 
renowned  butcher,  Tchingis  Khan^  had  sent  from  Asia  (1236)  to  the 
conquest  of  the  West.*  All  Eastern  Europe  became,  in  six  years,  sub- 
ject to  the  rule  of  the  Tartars.  On  the  death  q{  Kuhlai  Kahn,  (1294,) 
this  Tartar  empire  was  dissolved  ;  but  Russia  remained  subject  to  its 
western  division,  Kiptchak  ;  and  so  continued  for  two  centuries,  ruled 
nominally  by  grand-princes  of  the  house  of  Rurik,  but  languishing 
under  Tartar  despotism. 

The  grand-princes  of  Vladimir,  the  capital  of  the  grand-duchy  to 
which  the  other  Russian  princes  owed  allegiance,  becoming  extinct, 
(1326,)  those  of  Moscow  succeeded  to  their  dignity.  Gradually  ris- 
ing to  power,  they  subjected,  in  the  person  of  Ivan  I.,  (1462,)  son  of 
Vasilei  III.,  the  other  princes,  and  threw  off  the  Tartar  yoke  (1477- 
1480.)  Under  Ivan  the  various  parts  of  the  dismembered  kingdom 
were  re-united,  and  a  new  and  consolidated  empire  formed.  Guided 
by  him,  Russia  first  took  her  place  among  the  sovereignties  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  her  career  as  a  nation  commenced.  About  the  same  time, 
the  three  chief  kingdoms  of  continental  Europe  were  taking  upon 
them  a  defmite  and  fixed  character,  for  Ivan  was  contemporary  with 
Louis  Xr.  of  France,  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and  Maximilian  of  Austria. 
Constantinople  had  fallen,  (1453,)  and  was  now  occupied  by  a  race 
of  foreign  origin  and  alien  religion.    Sophia,  the  last  of  its  princesses, 

Roih,  then,  is  doubtless,  equivalent  to  the  term  (ol  ToJj)  by  which  the  Byzantine  writers 
designate  th**  Russians.  John  Foxslan,  an  Arabian  writ<rr  of  the  10th  centurv,  describes 
them  as  dwelling  on  the  Don,  and  calls  them  Rut.  (Hitzip,  Der.  Prophet  Ezeehiflt  in 
toea  ;  WiniT,  BiU.   Realworterhurh^   art.  Ros.  vol.  2.  p.  399.) 

•  The  conquests  of  Tchineis  Khan  and  his  successors,  (1227-1279,)  included  the  greater 
DMt  of  tlic  known  world.  Tlury  were  made  at  a  vast  expense  of  blood,  and  amid  general 
clestruction.  Even  now,  after  six  hundred  years,  the  traces  are  not  obliterated.  The  con- 
querors were  human  butchers.  Oktai,  after  he  had  conqnere<l  northern  China,  proposed 
•eriou&ly  in  his  council  to  exterminate  the  entire  population  of  this  thickly -inhabited  coun- 
try, in  order  to  make  it  a  vaist  free  pasture  for  Tartar  herds.  The  representations  and  en- 
treaties of  a  wise  and  patriotic  Chinese  Mandarin,  respected  by  the  Khan,  could  with  dif- 
ficulty prevent  the  proposed  desolation.  (Gibbon,  Roman  J^mpirc,  chap.  64,  vol.  4,  pp. 
«48-257.) 

Tlie  army  sent  by  Oktai  to  the  conquest  was  commanded  by  his  nephew,  Batu^  and 
mimbered,  it  is  said,  500,000  men.  The  whole  army  under  Oktai's  command  was  com- 
posed of  l..'»00,000  Tartars  and  Moguls.  In  less  than  six  years  Bntu  marched  through  ninety 
oegrees  of  lon^ritude,  con<]uerinc  all  opposition  and  desolating  tiie  country.  Russia,  Po- 
land, Silesia,  Hungary-,  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Bulgaria  were  overrun  and  laid  waste.  The 
cloud  of  barbarism  was  settling  over  Eastern  Europe,  and  even  threatened  to  oversha- 
dow the  West,  when  it  was  opportunely  dissipated  by  German  valor.  The  Tartars  re- 
treated before  Frederick  IT.  beyond  the  Volga,  but  Russia  remained  subject  to  their  sway 
(Von  Aotteck,  WeUgetehiehte,  Bng.  trans,  vol  i  p.  311.) 
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had  beooiTK^  the  wife  ol'  Ivan,  The  new  monarch  looked  lo  the  futura  1 
aswe]l  as  the  present.  Besides  waiting  aequisitioa  of  territory  ini  I 
Lithuwiia,  f  inland,  and  Siberia,  by  which  his  kingdom  was  enlarged,  I 
he  founded  many  institutions  beneficial  to  the  country,  and  &irly  I 
earned  for  himself  the  honor  of  bang  the  founder  of  the  Russian  eio^l 
pire.  Ah  yet,  however,  the  kingdom  comprehended  but  little  morfrfl 
than  the  territory  lying  between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Don;  but  it-J 
was  furmidable  from  the  spirit  of  conquest  which  pervaded  the  nation,,  I 
as  well  people  as  rulers.  I 

Ivan  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Batitei,  who  efiiwted  a  more  cod>  J 
plete  union  of  the  Rusaiancountries,  (A505-1533.)  The  title  of  Gruid.  I 
Prince,  Vetiln-Ktiiet,  hitherto  applied  lo  ihe  sovereign,  was  changect'  I 
by  him  to  Czar,  (Emperor.)  1 

But  it  was  unoer  his  son  and  successor,  Ivan  II.  that  Russia  b^^  J 
gan  to  assume  its  present  colossal  dimensions,  (1633-1584.)     For    1 
lifly  yejira  be  was  engaged  in  making  conquests.  The  khannat  of  Kipt'  J 
ehak  and  that  of  Turan  were  reduced  to  subjection.     Kasan,  onoft>'vl 
subjugated  by  Ivan  I.,  having  rebelled,  was  now  completely  subdued^*! 
and  made  part  of  the  empire,  (1552.)      Astraean,  two  jears  after,,  ■ 
submitted  to  tie  same  fate.     The  Tartars  of  Crimea,  the  Baschkirs,  1 
and  other  hordes  of  the  eastern  desert,  as  also  the  Samoiedes  of  Ihft'  '^ 
north,  obeyed  the  laws  of  their  Muscovite  conqueror.     The  CossackX'    i 
of  the  Don,  robber  subjects  of  Ivan,  breaking  into  Siberia,  imposed'  ^ 
the  yoke  of  the  Czar  upon  numerous  Tartar,  and  even  Mongol  tribes 
of  that  country.    Under  the  next  monarch,  the  homage  of  all  the  na- 
tions as  fiLr  as  the  Yenissei  was  exacted  ^  and  at  a  still  later  period, 
the  whole  oountry  as  far  as  the  ocean  on  the  east,  and  the  Chinese 
boundary  on  the  south,  was  forced  to  yield  obedience. 

In  Livonia,  on  the  other  hand,  the  progress  of  Ivan,  sumamed  the 
"  Terrible,"  received  a  check.  Fifty  years  before,  Ivan  I.  had  attempt- 
ed to  conquer  the  country,  and  failed.      His  grandson  now  renewed 
the  contest,  (1 558,)  opposed  by  Poland  and  Sweden.  For  more  than 
twenty  years  the  country  was  drenched  with  blood.  Pressed  on  every 
side,  the  Czar  was  forced,  at  last,  not  only  to  resign  Livonia  to  tbo 
Poles,  but  Karelia  and  Ingria  to  the  Swedes,  (1582.)     A  few  years 
later,  under  Ivan's  successor,  the  war  with  Sweden  was  renewed.    At 
length  (1505)  Karelia  and  Ingria  were  restored,  but  Esthonia  and 
Narva  were  ceded  to  the  Swedes,    Ivan  11.  was  a  wise  prince,  ond  Ik- 
bored,  as  did  afterwards  Peter  the  Great,  for  the  advancement  of  his  ■  i 
subjects  in  civilization  and  the  arts.     Ho  published  a  new  criminal  Li 
code,  and  ordered  a  collection  of  civil  laws,  (Sudebnii)  to  be  made.!] 
Commerce  and  industry  in  geneial  were  encouraged,  and  a  printii^^ 
establishment,  the  lirst  in  Russia,  was  formed  by  his  order,  (1384^  at 
Moscow.     All,  however,  was  the  kindness  of  despotism,  not  of  froo. 
dom.     llie  mass  of  the  people  had  no  political  power,  the  nobles  and 
the  clergy  but  little :  all  was  concentrated  in  the  C^or. 

On  the  death  of  Ivan,  Feodor,  his  youngest  son,  ascended  tbe  throne. 
A  weak  prince,  he  left  tlie  govifniraent  to  his  brother-in-law,  Boria 
Qkodunow ;  his  own  brother,  named  Demetrius,  had  been  put  to 
death,  periiapa  by  his  oommaud.    Feodor  dying,  (1586,)  the  housa 
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id  Rurik,  in  the  male  line,  became  extinct.  Boris  was  there- 
upon elected  Czar  by  the  chief  men  of  the  nation  ;  but  he  was  soon 
supplanted  (1605)  by  a  false  Demetrius.  The  kingdom  was  now 
distracted  by  internal  dissensions.  Demetrius  being  defeated  the 
next  year,  his  conqueror,  Schuiskoy,  was  called  by  a  party  to  the 
throne.  The  .troops  of  Poland  and  of  Sweden  seized  the  occasion  to 
march  into  the  unhappy  country,  pretending  support  to  one  and 
Another  claimant  of  the  throne,  but  really  intent  on  conquest.  Mos- 
cow haying  been  captured  by  the  Poles,  they  caused  their  prince, 
Vladislav,  son  of  their  king  Sigismond,  to  be  elected  Czar.  Schuis- 
koy applied  to  Sweden  for  aid,  and  obtained  it  to  his  own  destruo- 
tion.  Marching  in  as  if  to  his  assistance,  the  Swedish  king,  Charles 
E.,  overthrew  him,  (1610,)  and,  having  taken  Novgorod,  would  h%ve 
elevated  his  second  son,  Qiarles  Philip,  to  the  vacant  throne ;  but 
death  put  an  end  to  his  ambitious  projects,  (1611.) 

Alarmed  at  the  attempts  of  Sigismond  to  supplant  the  Greek 
diurch  in  favor  of  the  Roman,  the  Russians  were  at  length  aroused  in 
earnest.  Led  on  by  patriots,  they  rushed  resistlessly  against  the 
Polish  invaders,  and  drove  them  out  of  the  empire.  Deputies  of  the 
dei^y,  nobility  and  cities,  being  thereupon  (1613)  convoked,  Michael 
JMerowitsch,  of  the  house  of  Itamanow^  a  grandson  of  Ivan  U.  by  the 
mother's  side,  was  unanimously  elected  C^r,  with  all  the  powers  of 
his  predecessor,  and  with  the  right  of  succession  for  his  descendants 
forever.  Michael  attempted  to  confine  the  storm  whidi  was  shaking 
his  empire  by  prudence  and  moderation.  The  war  with  Sweden  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  resignation  of  Ingria  and  Karelia,  (1617 ;) 
that  with  Poland,  by  the  cession  to  that  power  of  Smolensk,  Severia, 
and  Tschernichow,  in  consideration  of  which  Vladislav  renounced  his 
claim  to  Russia. 

MichaePs  son  and  successor,  Alexei,  (1645-1676,)  having  succeeded, 
by  his  energy  and  discernment,  in  restoring  the  kingdom  to  order  and 
tranquillity,  undertook  an  expedition  against  Poland,  then  suffering 
an  invasion  from  the  Swedes,  and  forced  it  (1667)  to  restore  all  the 
possessions  which  it  had,  not  only  in  the  late  war,  but  at  any 
time,  acquired  in  Russia.  The  occasion  of  the  war  was  a  rebellion  of 
the  Cossacks,  a  warlike  people,  who  lived  on  both  banks  of  the 
Dnieper,  in  Ukraine,  (Podolia  and  Volhynia.)  They  had  been,  since 
the  15th  century,  dependent  on  Poland  ;  but  rebelling  on  account  of 
oppression,  they  sought  the  protection  of  the  Czar,  (1654,)  who 
j^adly  seized  the  opportunity  of  despoiling  a  rival  and  a  hated  king- 
dom of  part  of  its  territories.  Poland  agreed  to  the  division  of  the 
Cossacks  with  Russia,  and  yielded  back  all  her  previous  conquests  in 
the  Russian  empire. 

The  Polish  Cossacks  again  rebelled,  (1672,)  and  submitted  to  the 
Turks,  who  were  in  consequence  drawn,  not  unwillingly,  into  a  war 
with  Poland.  At  first  the  Porte  was  victorious,  though  opposed  also 
by  Russia,  for  the  nonce,  in  alliance  with  Poland.  The  Cossacks 
were  freed  by  the  Polish  king,  and  a  tribute  agreed  to  be  paid  to 
Turkey,  (1672,)  but  at  length  (1676J  the  tribute  was  remitted,  and 
only  Kamienek  and  a  third  part  of  the  Ukraine  retaintA  ky  the 


Snltan.     This  third  part,  however,  was  soon  wrested  from  the  Port*  I 
the  Czar,  to  whom  it  was  specially  ceded  by  the  true*  of  Radzyi^  I 
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succeeded  by  his  son  Feodor,  the  second  of  that  nai 
'«  wise  and  active  prince,  (1076-1682.)  On  his  deathbed  he  appoint 
Ptttr,  his  younger  and  only  half  brother,  his  successor,-  in  prefei 
to  Ivan,  who  was  blind,  and  of  feeble  intellect.  But  Sophia,  '■ 
■ist«r,  excited  an  insurrection  of  the  Strehi  (the  imperial  gun 
his  favor,  who  proclaimed  him  Czar  with  Peter,  and  Sopliia  oo-r 
On  ihe  insidious  attempt  of  the  latter  to  usurp  the  govermoent,  P 
who  was  destined  by  her  to  death,  sent  her  to  the  cloister,  and 
mif  assumed  the  control  of  the  empire,  (1689.)  Yet  Ivan  was  c 
Osar  till  his  death,  (1696.) 

Meanwhile  a  new  war  of  European  interest  had  broken  out  bit 
tween  Turkey  ami  Austria,  in  which  the  latter  power  was  aided  by; 
Poland  and  Russia.  The  arms  of  the  Muscovites  made  conqueals 
among  the  Tartars  of  the  Ukraine,  {1688  ;)  and  Azov  waa  besieged 
and  taken.  (1696.)  These  conquests  Russia  retained  on  making  peaoe 
with  the  Porte,  (1693,)  and  acquired,  also,  freedom  of  trade  on  the 
Black  Sea. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  ushered  in  by  a  war  of  such  important 
for  the  north  of  Europe  w  no  other  contest  had  been.  It  lasted  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  resulted  in  a  permanent  chaoge  of  the  relation 
of  the  northern  European  powers.  The  chief  actors  m  the  struggle 
were  Charles  XII.  ofSweden  and  Peter  of  Russia;  both  men  of  energy 
and  Itxedness  of  purpose  ;  but  the  one  the  slave  of  passion,  the  other  the 
disciple  of  reaeon.  Peter  possessed  the  largest,  but  Charles  the  best 
ordered  state  in  the  north  of  Europe.  Charles  had  a  fuU  treasury  and 
an  excellent  navy  and  army ;  Peter  hod  not  a  war-vessel,  and,  as  yet,  no 
disciplined  army ;  but,  what  was  better,  he  had  a  nation,  powerful  in 
its  native  strength,  and  numerous,  devoted  to  hia  service,  a  host  of 
soldiers,  ready  to  die  at  his  command. 

Determined  on  extending  his  kingdom  to  the  Baltic,  the  Oar  rea- 
dily joined  a  league  with  Denmark  and  Poland  against  Sweden, 
(1709).  The  war  was  one  of  aggrandizement  on  the  part  of  tlie  thr«a 
confederates,  begun  without  provocation,  and  wholly  indefensible. 
Denmark  invaded  Holsl«in-Gottorp,  (April,  1700,)  but  was  »oob 
forced  by  Charles  to  conclude  a  peace,  in  which  she  promised  to  un- 
dertake no  further  hostilities  against  Sweden,  (Aug.  IS.)  Hastenh 
to  Ingria,  then  being  ravaged  by  a  Rus,-iian  array,  the  Swedish  mt 
arch  gained,  with  8000  men,  a  decisive  victory  at  Narva.  6v6r  an  < 
posing  mass  of  60,000  undisciplined  and  ill-officered  soldiers,  (NorJ 
30.)  Supposuig  that  he  had  prostrated  the  Russian  power  by  thh 
one  blow,  Charles  left  two  weak  corps  in  Ingria  to  resist  the  attacks 
of  Peter,  and  hastened,  burning  with  the  desire  of  vengeance,  to  sub- 
due  Augustus  Il„  hia  Polish  adversary.  Augustus  was  defeated  ' 
Riga,  (July,  1701,)  and  Charles  penetrated  through  Poland  to 
■aw,  (May,  1702.)  The  resolution  of  the  Swedish  conqueror, 
adopted,  to  dethrone  Augustus  and  give  the  Poles  another  king, 
Tolved  him  in  a  bloody  contest  with  the  greater  part  of  the  nat' 
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which,  though  finally  successful,  detained  him  five  years  from  attempt- 
ing to  execute  his  design  against  the  Czar,  and  thus  gave  Russia  op- 
portunity to  recover  from  the  disastrous  defeat  at  Narva.  During 
this  time,  while  Charles  was  in  Poland  and  Saxony,  the  Czar  estab- 
lished his  dominion  on  the  Baltic.  Ingria  and  Karelia  had  been  re- 
covered, and  the  city  of  St.  Petersburg  founded  in  the  conquered 
o6untry,  (May,  1703.)  Narva  was  taken,  and  Livonia  was  partly 
occupied,  (1704.) 

Thinking  to  dethrone  the  Czar  as  he  had  Aiigustus,  Charles  XII. 
resolved  to  attack  him  in  his  own  dommions.  At  the  head  of  45,000 
men  he  penetrated  (1708)  through  Lithuania  into  Russia,  and  having 
ffained  a  battle,  advanced  on  the  road  to  Moscow  :  but  at  Smolensk 
he  turned  south,  and  crossing  the  Dnieper,  (Aug.  11,)  advanced  to- 
wards the  Ukraine,  expecting  reinforcements  from  the  Cossacks.  The 
valiant  Lowenhaupt,  whom  Charles  had  left  behind  to  advance  more 
leisurely,  hastening  from  Livonia  to  his  assistance,  was  defeated,  and 
his  army  cut  to  pieces,  (Oct  8.)  Notwithstanding  the  promises  of 
Hetman  Mazeppa,  the  Cossacks  rendered  but  little  aid.  The  winter 
was  passed  in  the  Ukraine.  In  the  spring,  Charles  advanced  towards 
Moscow,  and  invested  Pultava  (May,  1709)  with  30,000  men. 
When  Peter  marched  to  its  relief,  the  Swedish  hero  gave  battle,  and 
■ufTered  a  complete  defeat,  (June  27.)  His  army  was  totally  de- 
•stroyed,  and  he  himself  escaped  with  difficulty,  attended  by  a  small 
retinue,  into  Turkey.  Thus  was  the  tnighty  power  of  Charles  XII. 
annihilated.  All  the  political  relations  that  he  had  formed  were  at 
once  destroyed  ;  Denmark,  Poland  and  Saxony  deemed  themselves 
no  longer  bound  to  observe  the  conditions  of  peace  which  had  been 
extorted  by  the  Swede,  when  a  conqueror. 

A  fugitive  in  Turkey,  Charles  resigned  not  his  hopes  of  dethron- 
ing the  Czar.  At  his  solicitation  the  Porte  declared  war  against  Rus- 
sia, (1710.)  Peter,  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  broke  into 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  where  he  was  soon  surrounded  by  a  Turkish 
host  of  two  hundred  thousand.  The  advice  of  a  woman,  Katharine, 
the  wife  of  Peter,  saved  the  Russians  from  annihilation.  An  em- 
bassy was  sent  to  the  Grand  Vizier,  with  suitable  presents,  requesting 
peace  ;  which  was  concluded  at  Falxin,  (July,  1711.)  Peter  agreed 
to  restore  Azov  and  its  territory,  and  to  dismantle  Taganroc  and  other 
fortresses  on  the  Black  Sea. 

Twice  more  did  Charles  persuade  the  Porte  to  declare  war,  but 
speedy  reconciliation  followed.  He  returned,  at  length,  disappointed, 
but  not  despairing,  to  Sweden,  (1714,)  and  was  killed  a  few  years  la- 
ter, (1718,)  in  the  midst  of  plans  for  conquest,  in  which,  through  the 
management  of  his  minister,  Gortz,  Russia  herself  had  been  induced 
to  become  his  ally. 

The  new  Swedish  government  having  offended  the  Czar  by  the 
execution  of  Gortz,  negotiations  respecting  a  settlement  of  bounda- 
ries, which  had  been  begun,  were  suspended.  Peter,  who  had  already, 
while  Charles  was  in  Turkey,  driven  the  Swedes  from  Russian-Poland, 
now  possessing  a  fleet  on  the  Baltic,  ravaged  the  coast  of  Sweden  it- 
self and  dictated  the  terms  of  reconciliation,  (August,  1721.)     To 
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Russia  waa  ceded  for  ever  the  provinces  of  Livonia,  Esthonia,  IngrifcJ 
and  Karelia,  a  part  of  Vyburg,  and  all  Ihe  islands  from  the  bounjJ 
ary  of  Courland  to  Vyburg,  all  which  had  been  conquered  by  thn 
Czar.  Id  return,  he  restored  Finland  to  Sweden,  and  gave  her  alatfl 
t2,000,OftO.  Peter  now  received  the  titles  "  Great,"  "  Father  of  Uifl 
Country,"  and  "Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,"  conferred  on  him  b^B 
the  imperial  senate  and  holy  synod  of  his  empire.  The  powers  dH 
Europe  acknowledged  the  imperial  dignity ;  for  Russia  hod  now  Im^I 
come  mdisputably  the  leading  power  of  the  north.  H 

The  emperor  turned  his  arms  next  against  Persia  and  took  tlij 
commercial  city,  Derbent,  the  celebrated  Gate  of  Rock,  on  the  Ca^| 
plan  Sea,  (1722.)  The  occasion  was  an  injury  done  by  the  Lesghis,)fl 
predatory  tribe  under  the  dominion  of  Persia.  Soon  afler,  he  ubtaiflH 
ed  of  the  Shah,  Thamasp,  in  consideration  of  aid  lent  against  the  AfghaiaJ 
the  Caspian  provinces  Doghestan,  Schirwan,  Ghilan,  Mazanderau  aooH 
Aaterabad,  and  the  cities  Baku  and  Derbent,  This  was  the  beginninjfl 
of  Russian  rule  in  the  East.     In  February,  1725,  Peter  died.  ^M 

If  ever  monarch  deserved  lo  be  called  "  Great,"  Peter  of  BusiJiH 
did.  His  projects  for  reforming  and  civilizing  his  empire  were  wiaeqM 
Srud  consistently  carried  out  during  his  entire  reign.  At  the  age  w* 
twenty-live  he  descended  from  his  throne,  (1697.)  and  traveled  aa  a 
private  man  in  Europe,  seeking  to  become  acquainted  with  the  wants 
of  Russia,  and  the  true  means  for  their  relief.  Returning,  his  first . 
workwtts  the  expulsion,  for  revolt,  of  the  Strelzi,  a  band  of  soldiers 
not  unlike  the  Janizarioa  of  Turkey,  and  the  formation  of  a  nuoleus 
of  an  army  oi^anized  and  disciplined  after  the  European  manner.  The 
troops  which  defeated  Charles  XII.  at  Pultava  exhibited  a  discipline  not 
inferior  to  tliat  of  the  Swedes.  Commerce,  manufactures,  and  Bgricu^ 
ture  were  encouraged  by  his  munificence.  The  sciences  and  arts  had 
in  him  a  firm  protector,  and  the  cause  of  education  engaged  his  atten- 
tion. The  administration  of  justice,  and  the  code  of  laws,  were  im- 
proved ;  and  the  police  of  the  large  cities  wore  organized  on  a  plan 
oorrespondent  to  that  followed  in  France.  Under  his  guiding  hand 
manners  and  institutions,  costumes,  and  even  amusements  were  hu- 
manized and  improved.  Settlements  were  formed  in  Siberfa,  snd 
even  Kamtsehatka  was  not  overlooked  in  the  universal  scheme  of 
elevation.  In  these  reforms  Peter  persevered  till  bis  death ;  and  if,  in 
carrying  them  out,  he  was  sometimes  arbitrary,  we  can  foi^Ive  tbs 
manner  for  the  sake  of  the  intent. 

Catharine  I.,  widow  of  Peter,  ascended  the  throne  at  his  death, 
governed  till  1727,  under  the  guidance  of  her  minister,  Mencik, 
Peter  II.,  son  of  Alexis,  and  grandson  of  Peter  the  Great,  reigni 
after  her,  till  1730,  under  the  control  of  the  Dolgomkies,  by  whom 
Mencikow  had  been  )>ani3hcd  to  Siberia.  Anna,  daughter  of  Ivan, 
Peter  the  Great's  brother,  the  widowed  Duchess  of  Courland,  was  pro- 
claimed  empress  on  the  deceAse  of  her  cousin.  An  attempt  of  the  natavo 
nobles  to  restrict  her  power,  ended  in  their  ruin,  not  without  dissimuW 
tiorion  the  part  of  the  C/arina.  Acabinetcomposedcfaiefly  offoreign- 
ers  was  now  formed,  for  the  first  time,  in  Russia.  Ernest  of  Biron,  Duke 
of  Courland,  was  her  favorite :  but  Munuich,  a  Saxon  soldier,  formoct 
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in  the  armies  under  Eugene  and  Marlborough,  her  greatest  general* 
Her  reign  was  not  undistinguished  by  foreign  wars. 

On  the  extinction  of  the  ducal  house  of  Courland,  the  Czarina  ob- 
tained that  duchy,  which  had  hitherto  been  a  fief  of  Poland,  for 
Biron,  (1737,)  and  from  this  time  all  appointments  to  the  duchy  were 
made  by  Russia.  Poland  itself  had  already,  on  the  death  of  Au- 
gustus II.  (1733,)  received  a  new  king,  Augustus  III.,  at  the  dictation 
of  Muscovite  armies.  In  that  kingdom,  now  become  fearfully  cor- 
rupt through  the  vices  of  its  nobility,  Russian  influence  was  hence- 
forth predominant.* 

The  long  meditated  revenge  against  Turkey  for  its  successful  resist- 
ance to  Peter  the  Great,  was  carried  by  Anna  into  execution.  Mun- 
nich  ravaged  the  steppes  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  all  the  country  from 
the  Don  to  the  Lower  Danube,  (1736  to  1739.)  Azov  was  taken,  and 
the  Crimea  devastated.  Austria  joined  with  Russia,  hoping  to  obtain 
a  share  of  the  spoils ;  but  instead  of  victory,  she  met  with  defeat, 
and  finally  concluded  at  Belgrade  an  ignominious  peace,  (1739.)  Rus- 
na»  soon  afler,  put  a  period  to  the  war,  by  agreement  with  the  Porte, 
according  to  which  Azov,  razed,  however,  was  to  be  retained  by  her, 
and  her  boundaries  in  the  Ukraine  enlarged,  but  other  conquests  to  be 
restored  to  Turkey.  The  superiority  of  Russia  over  her  Moslem 
rival  was  deemed  for  ever  decided. 

Anna  (1740)  appointed  /van,  son  of  her  niece,  yet  an  infant, 
to  succeed  her,  under  the  regency  of  Biron.  The  regent  was,  in  a  few 
days,  overthrown  by  Munnich,  and  Anna  II.,  Ivan's  mother,  appoint- 
ed to  his  place.  Mizabetk,  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  soon  found 
means  to  displace  both  Anna  and  her  son,  (1741.)  Munnich  was 
banished  to  Siberia ;  Anna  died  heart-broken ;  Ivan  languished  for 
twenty  years,  and  was  finally  put  to  death  in  a  prison. 

Tte  reign  of  Elizabeth  (1752)  is  rendered  notable  chiefly  by  the 
'part  she  took  against  Frederick  the  Great,  of  Prussia,  during  the  me- 
morabh^  European  Seven  Years  War,  (1756 — 1763.)     Previously, 

•  The  inhabitants  of  Poland  are  Slavoniana.     The  name  Poland  first  came  into  Euro- 

Ei  OBe  in  the  9th  century,  when  Piast  was  elevated  to  the  head  of  the  dukedom.  His 
ttty  ruled  till  the  death  of  Casimir  the  Great,  (1370,)  when  hia  daughter's  husband, 
is  of  Hungary,  the  male  line  being  extinct,  was  chosen  king  by  the  Polish  magnates, 
tajTodes  and  Mshops.  Louis's  daughter,  Hedewig,  being  married  to  JagellOf  grand-duke 
of  Lithuania,  he  succeeded  on  the  dcatli  of  his  father-in-law,  (1335,)  to  the  united  kine- 
dom  of  Poland,  under  the  name  of  Vladislav  IL  During  the  reign  of  this  dynasty,  (tul 
197SJ|  Poland  became  the  most  powerful  kingdom  in  Europe,  extending  from  the  Oder  to 
dw  Dnieper,  and  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea.  It  contained  383,400  square  miles. 
Daring  this'time,  however,  the  prime  cause  of  its  dissolution  was  at  work,— encroachments 
bj  the  nobles  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  throne.  As  to  people,  Poland  may  be  said  to 
h«Te  had  none,  for  the  nobles  had  reduced  them  to  serfdom.  The  evil  became  fearfully 
ttiparent  on  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Jagello,  when  the  kingdom  became  elective. 
Circiimatanced  as  she  was,  Poland  could  have  remained  independent  only  under  the  rule 
of  despotism  ;  but  no  despot  appeared.  "  From  the  time  that  the  crown  was  formally 
ande  elective,"  says  Heeren,  speaking  of  Poland,  '*  a  volcano  arose  in  the  midst  of  Europe, 
wboae  eruptions,  at  almost  every  change  of  government,  often  threatened  the  countnea 
diat  were  remote  as  well  as  near.  Of  the  eleven  kings  of  Poland,  from  Henry  of 
Vakiis,  1572,  to  Stanislaus,  1764,  hardly  three  were  elected  with  union;  foreign  influence, 
•ad  the  wild  spirit  of  faction,  continued  from  the  first  to  the  last"  (Hint,  of  the  Pol. 
8ff$tem  of  Europe^  trans,  by  Bancroft,  vol.  i.  p.  168.)  What  became  of  this  distracted, 
iM  after  a  time  oormpt  kingdom,  will  appear  in  the  acquel  of  B^ssia'B  history. 
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she  had  engaged  in  a  war  with  Sweden,  kindled  by  the  iatrigues  of  ^H 
f  ranee,  in  that  country,  (1741.)  The  contest  was  a  tusing  one  fc*  ^H 
Sweden.  At  the  peace  (1743)  tiie  Kyuen  was  admitted  as  the  ^H 
boundary  of  Russia.  In  Austria,  the  Muscovite  troops  behaved^  ^H 
with  suidi  firmness  as  to  astonish  Europe.  Successful  repe&tedtjr  ^H 
against  the  French  uid  Austriana,  Frederick  failed  in  almost  b^bQ^^H 
inetance  in  his  conflicts  with  the  armies  of  Russia.  The  death  oi^^l 
Elizabeth  relieved  the  Prussian  monarch  frum  the  duiger  whkB(^^| 
threatened  his  speedy  destruction ;  the  empress'  successor,  fAorJi^^H 
Peter  Ulrich,  her  sister's  son,  a  warm  admirer  of  Frederick,  conclndfli^^l 
with  him  not  only  a  peace,  but  an  alliance,  (1762.)  Soon  Bl\er,  a>^H 
the  violent  death  of  Peter  111.,  bis  wife  and  successor,  AixAarnHf^H 
priuoess  of  Anhalt-Zerbet,  to  whom  ho  owed  hia  dethronement,  snnulles  ^H 
the  alliance  with  the  Prussian  king,  but  preserved  a  faithful  iientralf  ^H 
ty.     Poland  and  the  Porte  remained,  meanwhile,  undisturbed.  ^H 

Katharine  appears  as  a  worthy  rival  of  Peter  I. ;  for  she  was  graftW^H 
as  far  as  one  can  be  so,  without  morality.     All  men  detest  the  ''I^^H 
man  who  conspired  against  and  murdered  her  husband,  and  afterwMdi^^| 
practised  the  grossest  immoralities ;  but  they  admire  the  wisdoo^^H 
energy  and  success  with  which  she  managed,  for  thirly-four  ycAH^|^^| 
the  civil  and  military  affairs  of  the  Russian  empire.     Like  Peter,  cJMff^^| 
engaged  during  her  lifetime  in  projects  for  improving  the  ootid itiflit- ^H 
of  her  kingdom.     Hie  arts  and  sciences  were  sedulously  encouraged,  ^n 
foreigners  invited  to  become  residents,  treaties  of  commerce  eonclud< 
ed,  cities  built,  roads  and  canals  constructed,  the  empire  divided  into 
govemmonls,  and  tribunals  for  the  administration  of  justice  erected, 
the  mUitary  organization  rendered  more  complete,  and  the  bounds  or 
die  empire  extended. 

The  death  of  Augustus  III.,  of  Poland,  (1763,)  gave  Katharine  op. 
portunity  to  interfere  in  the  at&irs  of  that  anarchical  kingdom.  Sta- 
nislaus Poniatowslty  was  elected  monarch  under  the  patronage  of"" 
Russian  arms.  The  unhappy  kingdom  was  disturbed  by  strife  be- 
tween  the  Dissidents  and  the  Catholics.  A  confederation  of  th»- 
former,  supported  by  Russia  and  Prussia,  was  formed,  which  demand- 
ed political  equality  for  Dissidents,  (1767.)     Tbe  kingdom  was  in 

volvcd  in  civil  commotions  which  it  seemed  next  to  iraposEiblo  to—" 
compose.  Katharine  and  Frederick,  in  conjunction  with  Austria,  set tledfc— 
the  question,  to  the  astonishment  and  indignation  of  the  dvilizei- — 
world,  by  the  dismemberment  of  the  kingdom.    A  third  part  of  Poland — — 

was  calmly  divided  between  the  three  powera,  (1772 ;)  Russia  ob " 

taining  the  country  between  the  Dwina,  Dnieper,  and  Drutsch.  Tht^w^" 
other  powera  of  Europe  were  not  in  a  condition  to  interfere.  Thig-^ 
Polish  Diet,  overawed  by  the  presence  of  foreign  armies,  consente^^— 
to  the  dismemberment.     Even  that  part  of  the  kingdom  which  th^^^ 

allied  royal  robbers  spared,  remained  still  under  the  controlling  in^ 

fluence  of  the  Czarina,  who  only  waited  an  occasion  to  annex  it  U>  ho^  "" 
increasing  em  pire. 

While  Katharine  was  executing  her  designs  against  Poland,  Tur"" — ' 
key,  ever  jealous  of  Russian  iiiflutnce  in  that  quarter,  espousing  ih^^J 
cause  of  the  latter,  declared  war  against  Russia,  (1768.)     Aaixyear^ 
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bloody  contest  now  ensued.  The  war  was  waged  by  land  and  by 
sea.  A  squadron  sailed  from  the  Baltic  around  Europe,  and  appear- 
ed in  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  The  Turkish  fleet  was  annihilated, 
and  Greece,  Syria  and  Egypt  excited  to  rebellion.  The  Crimea  was 
invaded  and  captured,  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  were  ravaged,  and  the 
Danube  crossed  by  RomanzofT.  The  Porte,  wearied  with  strife^on- 
duded  the  peace  of  Kainardgi,  (1774,)  by  which  it  acknowledged  the 
freedom  of  the  Crimea  and  Cuban,  (Little  Tartary,)  and  granted  to 
the  Russians  free  navigation  in  the  Black  and  all  Turkish  seas,  and 
an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Constantinople.  Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
were  restored  to  Turkey.  • 

From  this  time  the  Czarina  thought  seriously  of  reviving  the  old 
Greek  empire  on  the  ruins  of  the  Ottoman.  The  Crimea  and  Cuban 
had,  by  the  last  treaty  with  Turkey,  become  in  fact  dependencies  of 
Russia.     A  disturbance  amongst  the  Tartars  of  these  countries,  re- 

Secting  the  Khan  of  Crimea,  led  to  their  formal  incorporation  into 
B  empire,  (1783.)  Turkey,  fhagrined,  however,  had  to  acquiesce. 
A  navy  was  immediately  established  on  the  Black  Sea.  Potemkin, 
Katharine's  general,  raised  to  the  dignity  of  field-marshal,  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  Taurida,  with  a  numerous  army  under  his 
oommand.  The  empress  visited  in  person,  as  in  triumph,  the  new 
oonqucst,  (1787 ;)  and,  while  on  the  journey,  concluded  an  alliance 
with  Joseph  11.,  of  Austria.  The  Sultan,  alarmed  at  the  movement 
of  Katharine,  to  whom  the  Caucasian  countries  had  also  submitted, 
declared  war  against  the  Muscovites,  August  16,  1787.* 

A  destructive  war  of  four  years'  duration  followed ;  but  it  ended 
not  as  the  Czarina  had  hoped.  Turkey,  though  her  armies  were  de- 
feated, her  navies  destroyed,  and  her  fortified  towns  taken,  was  not 
Vet  destined  to  succumb.  Potemkin  defended  the  Crimea ;  while 
KomanzofT  and  Suwarrow  stormed  town  after  town  in  Moldavia. 
The  Austrians  also  made  an  irruption  into  Turkey,  conquering  Bel- 
grade. Gustavus  III.,  of  Sweden,  in  order  to  eflect  a  division,  de- 
dared  war  against  Russia,  (1788  ;)  but,  afler  an  indecisive  and  chief- 
ly navj^l  contest,  peace  was  declared,  (August,  1790,)  leaving  the  par- 
ties in  the  same  state  as  before  the  war.  Austria,  troubled  by  in- 
ternal dissensions  afler  the  death  of  Joseph,  came  to  terms  with  Tur- 
key, on  the  mediation  of  England  and  Prussia,  (1791,)  agreeing  to 
return  to  the  status  ante  bellum.  Katharine,  however,  disdained  and 
refused  all  mediation,  declaring  she  would  conclude  her  peace  alone. 
And  she  did.  An  arrangement  was  made  with  Turkey  at  Jassy, 
(1792,)  by  which  Russia  obtained  Oczakoff  and  the  territory  between 
Uie  Dnieper  and  the  Dniester,  all  her  other  conquests  being  restored 
to  the  Porte.  Thus  was  the  dominion  of  the  Czarina  on  the  Black 
Sea  rendered  complete. 

Katharine  had  time  now  to  turn  her  attention  to  Poland,  which, 
afler  refusing  to  join  in  the  Turkish  war,  had  with  great  unanimity 


•The  Porte  was  alarmed  on  bearing  of  the  journey  of  the  Czarina,  and  of  the  threaten- 
tmr  inscription  which  6he  inscribed  on  the  gate  of  the  newly-founded  city,  KhenOD  s 
"Here  im  the  way  to ConttantiDople." 
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thrown  off  Kiiseian  guard ianship,  and  adopted  a  new  constitution 
fitted  for  a  sovemgn  stale,  (1191.)     The  movement,  however,  had 
ita  opponents.     By  these  b  confederacy  was  formed  at  Targouica, 
calling  itself  tlie  nation,  the  leaderal)ip  of  which  was  assumed  by  Kk- 
tharine.     Kussitui  armies  hastened  into  Poland,  Mid  overthrew  the 
supwirters  of  the  new  cons tilii lion.     They  looked  in  vain  to  Prussia 
for  lis  promised  aasistanoe.     The  Prussian  troops  marched  into  the 
kingdom,  indeed  ;  nol,  however,  to  assist  the  cause  of  the  oppressed^ 
but  ton  new  dismemberment.     The  unhappy  Poland  was  agun di- 
vided ;  more  than  one  half  of  its  remaining  territory  being  partitioih  | 
ed  between  Uus"sia«nd  Prussia,"  (I71»3.)     I'he  opponents  of  the  n«r  I 
constitution  eaw  and  deplored  too  late  their  error  and  their  shamK:! 
Kusaia's  aliare  of  the  plunder  was  a  territory  of  more  than  SO.OOO  I 
iquare  miles,  wiUi  a  population  of  3,000,000,    What  remained  n  ] 
the  dismembered  kingdom,  was  subjected  to  the  control  of  its  Mn*-  J 
covite  enemy. 

The  PoHsh  nation,  however,  could  tot  submit  to  Buseian  opj 
sioQ  without  further  resistance.      An  insurrection,  headed  by  KoM^V 
usko,  broke  out  at  Cracow,  (17fl4,)  and  soon  spread  itself  ovi 
the  kingdom.     The  Russians  were  expelled  from  Warsaw,  and  a  g( 
vemment  erected.     But,  though  they  fought  with  desperation,  BndN 
detached  efforts  with  success,  ibe  Poles  could  not  resist  the  oombinel 
hosts  of  their  de^oilers.  Kosciusko  was  defeated,  and  taken  priso 
by  the  Russian  Fersen  ;  and  Warsaw  was  taken  by  assault,  (NoV^ 
1794,)  by  the  unfeeling  Suwarrow.  Poland  was  now  utterly  dlsmei 
bered,  Austria  also  coming  in  and  claiming  a  share  of  the  spoil,  (O  ' 
1795.)  Russia  obtained  an  additioual  3,000,000  Bqiiaro  miles  of  te: 
l«ry,  with  a  population  of  I,'J0O,000.  Courland,  the  former  fief  of  PJ 
land,  was  also  annexed  to  the  Russian  empire.     In  the  follotring  yedf 
(Nov.  1790.)  the  Czarina  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  her  son,  Paul! 
Previous  to  Catharine's  deatli,  the  European  revolution  consequen 
upon  the  disturbances  in  France,  had  broken  out ;  but  she  had  dons 
.  nothing  more  than  threaten.     Belgium  and  Italy  fell,  at  the  pence  of 
Campo  Formio,  (Oct.  1797,)  to  France.     But  the  naval  war  was  gfaH 
carried  on  by  England,  which  micceedcd,  afler  -  Bonaparte's  descent 
on  Egypt,  in  forming  a  coalition  with  Kussia,  (Dec  1796.)  to  which 
Austria  soon  a*.'«eded.      The  Austrian  Archduke,  Charles,  and  the 
Russian  general,  the  warrior  Suwarrow,  delivered  Italy,  Switzerland, 
and  Germany  from  the  enemy,  in  one  campaign,  (1799.)    Soon,  how- 
ever, a  misunderstanding  having  arisen,  Russia  withdrew  from  the 
coalition.     Napoleon,  now  First  Consul,  reoonfiuered,  fn  one  esm> 
paign,  what  had  been  gained  by  the  Archduke  and  Suwarrow,  1800. 

A  new  maritime  war  had  been  kindled  in  the  uorth  by  the  jxAh  ■*" 
of  Paul  I.,  who  had  been  won  over  by  the  First  Consul,  when  iL 
Czar  was  assassinated,  (March,  1801.)     His  successor,  Alexandir  J! 
adopting  a  different  policy,  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  England. 
peace  of  Amiens  quickly  followed,  (1802;)  soon,  however,  tc 
broken  by  the  ambition  of  the  restless  Emperor  of  the  French  (su 
1804.) 

A  new  coalition  was  formed  by  England,  Sweden,  Russia  and  A 
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tria,  (1805.)  Austria  succumbed  to  the  arms  of  Napoleon  before 
Russia  could  give  assistance,  and  was  compelled  to  conclude  a  dis- 
graceful peace.  Prussia,  arming  too  late,  was  conquered,  (1806,)  and 
Foland,  now  reached  by  the  victor,  was  incited  to  insurrection,  (1807.) 
The  Czar,  wearied  of  the  contest,  concluded  a  peace  at  Tilsit,  (July,) 
by  which,  among  the  concessions,  he  acknowledged  the  newly-consti- 
tuted duchy  of  Warsaw. 

Russia  now  withdrew  from  the  sphere  of  the  European  contest, 
but  the  peace  which  it  had  concluded  led  to  a  rupture  with  Sweden, 
(1808.)  In  the  war  which  ensued,  Sweden  was  threatened  with  de- 
struction by  the  victorious  Russians.  Gustavus  IV.  was  deposed  by 
his  own  subjects,  and  his  successor,  Charles  XIII.,  concluded  a  peace 
(Sept  1809,)  by  which  Sweden  ceded  to  Russia  all  Finland  to  the 
river  Tomeo,  and  the  isle  of  Aland— one-third  of  its  territory  and  po^ 
pulation. 

The  continental  system  of  Napoleon,  at  first  agreed  to,  afterwards 
gave  offence  to  the  Czar,  and  he  tacitly  renounced  it,  (Dec.  1810.)  A 
coldness  arose,  on  this  and  other  accounts,  between  the  Emperor 
of  the  East  and  the  Emperor  of  the  West,  which  led,  at  length,  to 
hostilities,  (1812.)  Well  was  it  for  Russia  that  she  had  successfully 
terminated  a  war  of  acquisition  in  Turkey,  ere  the  storm  burst  upon 
her  territories.  She  had  obtained,  as  her  boundary,  the  Pruth  to  its 
confluence  with  the  Danube,  and  the  latter  river  thence  to  its  mouth, 
(May,  1812.) 

Napoleon  eould  brook  no  other  ruler  in  Europe  but  himself; 
therefore,  having  conquered  the  West,  was  now  about  to  dethrone 
the  Czar.  Perhaps  he  dreamed,  too,  of  subjugating  Asia,  and  estab- 
lishing a  world-dominion.  Russia,  though  in  alliance  with  Sweden, 
England,  and  Spain,  withstood  the  shock  alone.  Such  an  army  as 
Bonaparte  raised,  had  not  been  seen  in  Europe  since  the  days  of 
Attila,  or  the  Tartar  Oktai,  or  the  remoter  times  of  Xerxes.  More 
than  500,000  soldiers,  the  flower  of  the  western  nations,  advanced  to 
the  work  of  destruction.  The  invader  marched  on  in  three  columns 
to  Smolensk,  (Aug.  18,)  thence  (the  Russians  meanwhile  retreating 
under  Koutousoff,  but  not  in  flight,)  to  Moscow,  Sept.  15.  The  city 
was  burnt  to  the  ground  by  the  Russians  themselves,  and  Napoleon 
was  left  without  accommodations  for  his  army  during  the  coming 
winter.  "  The  campaign  may  now  end,"  proposed  he  ;  '*  The  cam- 
paign is  now  beginning,"  sternly  replied  Koutousoff.  There  was  no 
alternative  but  retreat.  Moscow  was  deserted,  (Oct.  19,)  and  the 
flight,  for  such  it  soon  became,  commenced.  Before  the  close  of  the 
year,  not  a  living  enemy  remained  in  Russia.  The  grand  invading 
army  was  annihilated — ^240,000  bodies  being  buried  beneath  the 
8D0WS  of  Russia.  All  Europe  was  in  mourning  for  the  dead,  but  it 
rejoiced  in  its  new-gained  freedom. 

Alexander  pursued  the  flying  foe,  and  advanced  into  Prussia,  ex- 
horting the  nations  to  revolt,  (1813.)  Prussia  and  Austria  soon 
joined  the  conqueror,  as  also  Sweden  and  Great  Britain.  The  subse- 
quent victories  by  which  Napoleon  was  overthrown,  were  gained, 
not  by  Russians  alone,  but  by  the  allied  armies.     Being  such,  they 
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djs  3MPIBB  or  BcsaiA. 

...  I.     :.  iviirmcion.     At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 

.    i    .110   lu.'St  powerful   state  ol'  0'.»L.finental 

.  >    '-;=  :--jJ  as  a  kingdom,  with  it?  o^jti  rcpre- 

.   ^.is  uLitcJ  for  ever  with  the  em j  ire  of  the 

...   :.id   ''eou  extending  his  dominions  in  Persia. 

..     .L..:-    f.he   suppression   of   the   insurreoti^n   of 

^.    .    .  II  of  IS  15  was  taken  from  Poland,  and  it  bo- 

»    >-   .iL^roly  a  Russian  province,  with  some  pecu- 

.     .>  ;   '..h,   (Dec.  1825,)  Alexander  adhered  firmly 

^    :      10  ■*  llolv  Alliance,    which  had  been  held,  atler 

i   Ijv'iiiLparte,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  rela- 

..K-ic   Kiirvipean  powers,     lie  was  occupied  chiefly 

.;»i\ivemcnt  of  his  empire,    Ilis  successor,  A7cAo- 

.-.k-  :hivne,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  brother  Conslan- 

.1   >.'v'nsont,   however — adhering,   in  general,  to  the 

*     i.'.i.vr   AK'xander,  thought  and  acted  ditlerently  from 

., .  •:  .»  liii'key.     That  power  having  become  hostile  ia 

.  N  *.ii.!;is  demanded  the  redress  of  grievances,  (1826.) 

V.     \..fv   was  satisfied.      War  being  declared,    (April, 

C-  v^Liii-i  nuuvhed  into  the  Ottoman  territory.     General 

V  v  V  I:  '.mople ;  and  Q)nstimtino])le,  in  terror,  anticipated 

I,  ,lS',*v>,)  and  Paskiewitsch  ravaged  Turkey  in  Asia.     A 

.    »v  ».vnoluded,  (Sept.  14,)  by  the  active  interference  of 

'V  vers   by    whieh   Russia,   extremely   moderate   in   its 

.».;tink\l  only  the  mouth  of  the  Danube. 

^      lie   emperor   carried  on   his   conquests  unchecked  in 

.  l'!vii  he  obtained  much  booty  and  nuich  territory.     Ho 

•i  I'ii  the  eye  of  acquisition,  to  those  provinces,  which  eon- 

v;iy  to  India  is  open ;  nor,  in  this  policy,  will  he  tolerate 

:  .<  nl-ivnee.     England   may  well  fear  ulterior  consequen- 

1,1.-  in  tho  Caucasus,  however,  still  continues,  as  it  has  for 

..i,''.oy  thi>  Russian  armies.     The  hardy  mountaineers  of 

K-.'.\  ilie  only  check  to  lln'.  imperial  rule  on  the  southern 

I  'ji'   nv>rthwe^.t   coast   of  America  was  appropriated  to 


I.-  V,' iii.Msiis  lia.s  a  mean  brcndth  of  \JflO  miles,  a  length  of  800  miles, 

.     I   ',v\'i' ltMi;ii<»s;  und  i.^,  from  its  oxiremeruf^jjednt-ss,  almost  iinprog- 

i^  i":  \  tuT  jirtillurv  «'aii  pass  its  heij^liis.     It  is  inhabitod  by  ;!.0i>0,Uu6 

.  .   '     ».•  I'i'iipli*,  titirl  tho.  pnlicy  ])ur.^m*d  towards  t)»«Mn  by  KtDfsia.  and 

■  1-1  Mn  iif  ilu'  Soutb  HiibdiK'd  by  llas^ia,  G.  L.  Diison.  nn  Aine- 

.*     ■  I  V  ti  t«Mir  of  ob.scrvaliou  iu  the  oouiiirics  which  they  inhabit, 

>»i«iiby  rriiinrks: 

*   II  »»i'   Hussii's  ndvanrn  s(Hithwnril,  will  not,  at  firHt.  either  in 

■.   ■     I  .  .'|ij;dili\     Uy  the  nulivei*  of  the  former,  never,  except  to  their 

■.•\  .1  lily  pn»i:laiin  tlic  infamy  of  i!ic  Czar  as  lie  leacls  h'u  anniei 

'■•n'l,  while  the  vocMbulary  of  laudalnry  words  is  exhnuyted  on 

1  iilx  iif-in:;  on  the  sime  LHinn try  from  the  south.     The  Anieri- 

*    ■■         ■  «  ^i.iuil  the  i'onilitioii  of  the  poitple  rtubilut'd,  ami   bi-in-.;  sub- 

'     •       Ml.  md  ihi*  n-rtult  uf  iliL-ir  oi)ni|utrsl — to  reeti-^nire  a  picture  of 

■"   »■■«.  wr«"itiiig   fmni  them  their  lands,  drivinij  them  from   the 

■%"i  i.iihri-s — to  n!4>tent  to  what  all  my  tibservaiions  bear  mo  out 

*  ■■•  •  ••  d»iiiiij  mu<'h  to  civilize  and  Christianize  the  eastern  world. 

\  1^     tv^  «v\(  ^>  prietU,  who  are  said  to  be  excessively  dissolute,  bat  io  her 
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Russia  by  a  ukase  of  1821,  by  which  foreign  navigation  in  the 
vicinity  of  its  coasts  is  prohibited. 

The  interference  of  Russia  in  favor  of  Austria,  prompted  also  by 
fear  for  herself,  in  the  late  Hungarian  revolutionary  movements,  and 
the  fear  entertained  by  the  civilized  world  for  the  integrity  of 
Turkey,  when  the  Czar  had  been  victorious,  are  familiar  to  all 
readers,  afrid  need  not  therefore  be  here  recounted.  But  who  supposes, 
because  she  delays  the  execution,  that  Russia  has  resigned  her  artcient 
determination  ?  The  Ottoman  empire  will  yet  be  resolved  into  the 
Muscovite,  unless  the  Russian  itself  be  destroyed  by  a  combination 
of  hostile  influences  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen.  Destiny 
scems^o  have  fixed  the  issue,  and  both  nations  await  the  inevitable 
event.  An  ancient  prophecy,  believed  by  Russians  and  Turks,  as 
serts  that  the  Russians  shall,  in  the  last  days,  become  masters  of 
Constantinople.  It  may  be  that  many  years  will  not  elapse  before 
the  accomplishment  of  the  prediction — "of  which,"  says  Gibbon, 
**  the  style  is  unambiguous  and  the  date  unquestionable."  At  this 
day,  the  Constantinopolitans  point  out  the  gate  by  which  the  troops 
of  Muscovy  are  to  enter ;  while  the  Russians  would  march  with  an 
enthusiasm,  like  that  of  the  crusaders,  to  take  possession  of  the 
claimed  inheritance  of  Ivan. 

The  acquisitions  of  the  "  Northern  Colossus,"  within  the  last  eighty 
years,  are  equal  to  all  the  territclVy  it  held  previously  in  Europe, 
oince  the  accession  of  Peter  the  Great,  its  population  has  increased 
from  fifteen  to  sixty-five  millions.  Its  acquisitions  from  Sweden 
are  greater  than  that  kingdom  as  now  existing  ;  from  Poland,  almost 
equal  in  extent  to  the  Austrian  empire;  from  Turkey  in  Europe, 
greater  than  Prussia,  not  coimting  the  provinces  of  the  Rhine  ;  from 
Turkey,  in  Asia,  equal  to  the  smaller  German  states  ;  from  Persia, 
equal  to  England  ;  in  *]  artary,  equal  to  Turkey  in  Europe,  Greece, 
Italy  and  Spain.     The  frontiers  of  the  empire  have  been  advanced, 


immedinte  connection  with  llioae  semi-civilized  Orientil»,  where  she  is  striving,  by  vast 
commercial  relation.shijjft,  to  make  up  the  dertciency  caused  by  her  limited  maritime  re- 
■onrced:  clejraiit  forms  of  refined  so^Tiety,  and  its  genial  influences,  accompany  her.  For 
it  is  not  too  much  lo  say,  that  the  most  learnc<l,  accomplished,  scientific,  men,  are  around 
Wr  every  step;  that  schools,  those  sure  f<njnl:uns,  or  divine  rivulets  of  liberty,  virtue  and 
happiness,  spring  up  along  the  way  of  her  majestic  inarch ;  and  that,  wherever  her 
banner  floats,  there  is  securely  planted  the  cross  of  the  Redeemer. 

"Leavint;  aside  invidious  comparisons  between  Greek.  Roman,  Mahometnn,  and  Pro- 
tectant religious — each  in  their  results  manifesting  some  virtue  superior  to  the  other — let 
OS  think  for  a  moment  what  is  to  be  the  ultimate  eflect  «)f  schools,  steam,  commercial  in- 
tercourse, attention  to  agriculture,  already  felt  since  Russia's  eagle  hovered  over  the 
Tartar  plains  and  the  Caucasian  hills.  Let  us  then  ask  what  was,  and  what  has  been  for 
ages,  the  condition  of  the  Tauriilian  inhabitants,  and  those  of  that  vast  chain  of  mountains 
stretching  from  the  Kuxine  to  the  Caspian.  Living  undfr  the  influences  of  all  that  is 
enervating  and  debasing  in  the  worst  forms  of  Mahometan,  Hindoo,  and  Persian  creeds, 
what  intellectual  light  gleamed  over  that  deep.  dead,  heavy,  murky  sea  of  profound 
igBorance  in  which  they  were  t^xiuk  ?  W  hat  commercial  emprise,  what  new  invention, 
what  new  discovery,  what  in  art  or  science,  has  ;«pread  its  wings  in  those  regions,  and 
•oarine.  carried  its  blessings  to  maiikind  ?  The  Tartar  lives  in  his  mud  ond  felt  hut,  and 
mach  like  our  Indians,  roams  over  the  vast  prairies  or  steppes.  The  Caucasian  lives  in 
his  mounio\n  chaiimitu:,  as  far  from  the  influence  of  civilization  as  tlie  b-mefits  of  educa- 
tion are  from  his  dreams."  {Circassia;  or,  A  Tour  to  the  Caucasus.  New- York,  1850. 
(Introd.  pp.  z.,  zi.) 
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towards  Berlin,  700  miles ;  500  towards  Constantinople ;  630  UK  1 
wards  Sluvkhulm ;  and  1200  towards  Teheran.  No  wonder  tluit  > 
Europe,  and  especially  England,  dreads  the  extension  of  her  giant 

{lowrr.     Sweep  away  Persia,   and  ibo  main  barrier  tbat   protect^  • 
nilia  is  removed.     It  ia  not  improbable  that  Britain  will  yet  Eisve  t» 
tionlest  with  Russia  the  posaessioD  of  the  East ;  and  it  is  \ty  no  mean 
(.■ertniu  that  the  eolossal  strength  of  Russia  will  not  obtain  a  triumpli. 
In  siich  an  event,  all  Asia  would  infallibly  submit  to  ber  sway. 

The  idea  of  a  "Fanslavic  Empire,"  di»:ussed  and  advocated,  ( 
late  years,  aniong  the  Slavonians  of  Eastern  Europe,  bas  been  eift 
braced  with   enthusiasm   by   Nicholas.      He  would    have    dII   t' 
Slavonic  people  gather  around  Russia  as  their  bead,  and  form  i 
empire  thnl  shall  embrace  the  whole  of  Eastern  Europe.     Othei 
Bchcmes  of  securing  the  rule  of  the  Slavonic  race,  have  liccn  ad> 
cated,  which  contemplate  the  establisbmtnt  of  two  or  more  Slavottl^ 
nationalities.     Nicholas'  scheme  is  the  simplest  and  the  mo^t  likclt 
to  b»  eflected ;  but,  if  executed,  it  must  almost  of  necessity  roaull  B 
the  loss  of  freedom  among  all  the  Blavoniau  nuUona.     The  lata  n 
volution  in  Hungary  put  a  stop,  for  a  lime,  to  all  speculation  on  ll 
subject.      How  the  contest  terminated   is  too  well  known ; 
while  it  was  still  waging,   a  writer  on  the  Slavonic  movement  p 
claimed,  perhaps  with  prophetic  truth,  ''  Should  the  lius,sians  y  ' 
day,  then  there  will  be  a  Fanslavic  empire  in  right  earnest ;  the  C 
overruling  decrepit  Austria  like  a  master,  will  place  his  foot  upi 
Constantinople,  and  look  scowlingly  towards  the  European  Wei 
and  this  statA  of  things  will  continue  till  the  coming  blow  shall  t 
Btrnck  that  shall  shiver  Russia  itself  in  pieces,  and  proclaim  a  n 
era  for  the  enfranchised  world."* 

•Thi  ^livoninnt  orEarapc  oumbf  r  18.D91.00n,  who  an.  v^lh  ilm  r%repii-m  nT  IM.lM 
Pol«,  of  Cmeow.  •nd  W^nd.,  of  8>iini?,  diiiribuwil,  in  Hams  (SS.SOS.OOOl,  Al  "* 

£:G.7lll,D0O),PrBiiii  (9.108.000J,ud  Tarkcj (fi,IOO,uoa,J  OC  late  yrin,  ifac  SliTa 
■•e  been  lliiiiliiniE  hhI  writing  of  their  pglitica]  rrnncntbo.    Two  llitanu  a 

iB.>dB  of  elftait.g  dm  rfg«er.Boii  b»e  btn  pt -■  -  -'■ ■—  =-  -"-■ 

tUviim  ;  the  uthrr.  ■  se[>anilaii  intn  diatinei  mtlo 

Tba  iilflii  of  Fuiiliiviini  «■>,  in  Ii*  arighi,  jiantlt  tilenry.    lu  rufaer  h  Juki  JI 
«  Slovnk  itholir  of  Huiuiiy,  wlio  pnpwd  (Grat  in  1KI8)  tbst  tlie  BlaMniii  IJ-  - 
ev»rjf  nitlDnihould  eiliiblhih  ■  lilf.mrjr  iwaprochy  bj  mskinglhrmKliaa  lequsii 
th*  diileci  iif  thnr  wmmDn  Inognv.  wb»ci!  in  tinie  ■  coDunod  Uleiiry  lacinag 
wr«iu»  might  be  fortsFdi  ■  mult  which  could  eisili  he  ntchcd,  linre  Ihew 

uhe  prnre3,  dtStr  rmm  ntch  uibcr  no  man  thin  did  the  diilecU  of  ibe  incini 

Ko  (onncr  wu  the  id«  prDmDigiicil  ihao  ii  giined  ailminn  and  luppnrwn  ta  e. 
p«n  of  ibo  Sla'onic  •orld.  Bj  Bona  in  il  receir»d  more  rarorahlj  tblD  b;  Oa  0 
who,  howeTer.aubidTuiedror  liursiypBDsleiitrn,  paliiiol  Pandnviim  DndeMbe  ■ 
■MaoTBuHia.  TLe  ido  met  wiih  nniTeraal  famr  in  RuHia iuelf.  md  not  a  tmw^ 
Slarminii of  Analria  rmbracad  it,  ihongb  not,  perbapi.  iulhesenae  oTNicbiilaaL 

Tlie  tlieoryofa  lepiritinn  ofUie  BU»ic  peoplsi  inm  ie»eni1  diaiiopi  Baiiooaliiie)  . 
ttl  iiriein  to  Dr.  Gai,  -m  tllyrian.  who  prnpoud  (flrat  in  183e)  iba  eonaolldttiaa  M 
■etgral OmcoSUrnnic  naiiana  of  [he  eiiipme  aoDtb,  Aoiirian  and  Turklab,  ~ 
•UK.  10  be  called  Qrtai  Ilb/ria.  A  atnng  feeling  loon  ame  auionu  all  iheM 
ID  favor  nf  rhe  pnipoailim,  and  men  began  to  tnlk  in  earaeat  and  with  hope  al 
fuiu re  nation aliiT.  K  limilar  notlnn  round  Famrat  adTocato  among  the  Tetwk 
vut]iiiii>.  who  adVocatad  tbs  nlabliabmem  ufa  aimilar  Mate  amdng  ibe  Weater 

raii-d  III'  IVinnatian  of  fnur  teparale  aatjanalitini  lac,  ibi  IllTrini'SIaiBaiiD 
Ti'li.'ki,.ah  Slai^iani  3d.  the  Putiih  Blarunian.  embraeinc  Poland  aa  ll  waa  b< 
(*r»ilinn.;  «ih,  (he  RuMO-Slanrniao,  ronipwbeodinB'hcol!i'r| 
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ART.  n.~THE  "OLD  DOMINION."* 

HISTORICAL,    ETC.,    ESSAYS   ON   VIRGINIA. COLONIAL   ERA. 

TiTE  history  of  that  portion  of  the  Union  of  which  it  is  my  purpose 
to  speak,  is,  as  well  as  that  of  all  other  parts  of  America,  shrouded 
in  very  great*  doubt,  prior  to  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus.  While 
some  of  the  most  learned  and  capable  historians  uphold  the  claims 
of  the  Northmen  or  Icelanders,  to  its  discovery,  with  a  great  amount 
of  zeal  and  ability,  there  are  also  others  equally  learned,  who  sustain 
the  attempts  made  by  the  Welsh,  to  prove  themselves  its  first  discov- 
erers and  settlers.  There  are  still  others  who  defend  the  claims  of 
the  inhabitants  of  northern  Asia.  The  writer  of  this  article  will  not 
essay  to  turn  his  feeble  pen  to  the  fruitless  and  wearisome  task  of  in- 
quiring as  to  which  of  these  classes  of  writers  are  right,  and  which 
wrong,  in  their  views  upon  this  point,  because  none  of  their  opinions 
ooald,  even  if  satisfactorily  established,  throw  any  very  great  light 
npon  the  early  history  of  Virginia. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  touch,  at  any  great  length,  upon  the  discov- 
eries of  Columbus,  for  they  have  been  celebrated  by  the  mighty  pen 
of  an  Irving,  and  by  many  other  writers,  who,  though  not  so  celebra- 
ted as  he,  yet  have  been,  by  no  means,  of  small  talents. 

tooians  into  two  great  empires :  Ist  A  reformed  Russian,  iucloding  all  the  territories  now 
possessed  by  the  Czar,  except  Poland,  in  place  of  which  it  was  to  take  the  Slavonic 
eountrien  of  Turkey  ;  2d.  A  reformed  Austrian,  including  the  present  population  of  Aus- 
tria, not  the  Italians,  however,  and  the  Poles.  The  discussion  of  all  these  schemes  wat 
brought  to  an  abrupt  close  by  the  breaking  out  of  thtr  insurrection  in  Hungary.  The  result  * 
of  that  contest  shows,  that  neither  the  Austrian  Emperor  nor  the  Czar  will  suffer  lh« 
•cheme  uf  several  distinct  nationalities  to  be  carriea  into  execution.  There  remains, 
therefore,  only  that  of  Panslavism,  to  the  carrying  out  of  which  idea,  in  a  political  no  less 
than  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  the  Czar  will,  no  doubt,  apply,  for  the  future,  his  best 
eiiergie5. 

The  literature  of  the  Slavonians  has  been  very  little  known  to  the  western  world  ;  but 
it  now  begins  to  be  understood  that  it  id  as  old,  but  little  less  extensive,  and  as  peculiar  as 
tho  literature  of  the  Gennans.  Those  who  should  know,  assert,  that  no  lannuage  ever 
•poken  is  more  highly  organized  than  the  Slavonic,  not  excepting  even  the  ancient  Oreek. 
It  possetibes  "  numerous  declensions,  an  ablative  case,  a  dual  number,  a  patronymic  ter- 
mination, diminutive  and  augmentative  nouns,  frequentative  and  inceptive  verbs,  various 
pfeterit  and  future  tenses,  inflexions  of  verbs  re«idcrini»  pronouns  unnecessary,  unlimited 
powers  of  Compounding  words,  and  a  host  of  serviceable  particles ;  besides  all  which,  it  in- 
cludes every  articulate  human  sound  known,  except  the  English  th."  The  literature  is 
represented  as  rich,  and  peculiarly  original ;  nay,  some  of  its  admirers  assert  that  it  ia 
even  superior  to  the  Teutonic  or  German.  This  whble  subject  respecting  the  Slavonic 
race  and  its  recent  political  strivings,  is  well  treated  in  the  North  British  Review,  for 
Aogost,  1849,  in  an  interesting  article,  entitled,  "  The  Slavonians  and  Eastern  Europe." 

•  1.  An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Colony  and  Ancient  Dominion  of  Vii^ginia,  bj 
Charles  Campbell.     Richmond,  1847. 
8.  A  History  of  Virginia,  by  Rolwrt  R.  Harrison.    Philadelphia,  1846.     2  vols.  8vo. 

3.  Hbtorical  Collections  of  Virginia,  bv  Henry  Hone.     Charleston,  S.  C.  1845.     8vo. 

4.  The  Pirtorinl  History  of  the  Unitecf  States  of  America,  by  John  Frost,  LL.D.  Phi- 
kdelphia,  1844.     2  vols. 

5.  History  of  the  United  States,  by  George  Bancroft.    Boston,  1846.  3  vols.  8vo. 

6.  The  History  of  Virginia,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day,  by  John  Burke. 
Petersburg,  Va.  1 804.     3  vols.  8vo. 

7.  A  continuation  of  the   same,  by  Skelton  Jones  and  Louis  Hue   irardin.    Poten- 
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464  THB    I  

A  few  lines  on  the  voyages  of  Columbus  will  be  peceBaft^PiM^B 
ever,  in  order  to  reucb  the  jmiiit  at  whitih  I  shall  iirst  ami,  namely,  Hj 
the  first  aetllement  of  Virginia  by  white  meiL  It  is  kuown  to  al^ 
even  to  llie  si;hool-buy  of  not  a  dozen  eummers,  that  Columbus  firvl 
discovered  Ginnnhaiii,  or  Cat  Island,  one  of  tho  West  Indies,  in  ihaj 
month  uf  Outober,  1492.  But  ho  did  not  extend  his  voyage  at  tiiilr| 
time  to  the  continent  of  America,  seeming  to  be  satisfied,  for  the  p^i^'J 
Bent  at  least,  to  have  even  reached  one  of  the  adjacent -islatidB.  Hi  i 
could  not,  however,  have  been  then  aware  that  the  main  continent  J^' 
ao  adjacent  to  tho  newly-found  isle,  but  yet  he  doubtless  theu  had 
auspleions  aroused,  the  vvhich  vere  finally  veritied  by  subsequent  Ti- 
nts. Yet,  in  his  many  and  varied  wanderings,  hfi  never  once,  strangt  '^ 
to  say,  visited  the  coast  of  Virginia,  and  entered  into  trade  or  treaty  J 
with  her  tawny  inhabitants.  In  the  year  1496,  Henry  VII.,  then  kti^  J 
of  Kngland,  granted  authority  to  John  Cabot,  a  native  of  the  water- 1 
abounding  city  of  Venice,  but  who  had,  for  a  great  number  of  yeoi^  j 
been  a  citizen  of  Great  Britain,  to  navigate  all  seas,  with  bis  threfl'j 
sons,  and  to  take  possc^sioD  of  all  unoccupied  countries  in  ihc  name  of  I 
tl*  king  of  England.  Ho  set  sail  in  the  early  part  of  Ui)7,  and  scoB  i 
aflerwards  came  upon  a  cold  and  barren  region,  which  ho  then  knewH 
not.  but  which  future  events  have  clearly  proven  to  be  either  thaj 
coasts  of  Labrador,  and  the  other  parta  of  northern  British  Americ^l 
or  those  of  (ireenland.  At  any  rate,  he  returned  to  Europe,  disaotiR^S 
fied  with  what  he  imagined  to  he  his  great  want  of  success,  and  ign4^| 
rant  of  tho  fact  that  he  was  the  man  who  had,  or  rather,  whoahoill^J 
lay  open  to  the  admiring  and  wondering  eye^  of  a  whole  world,  a  nevj 
world,  as  it  wore ;  for,  till  then,  but  little  if  any  ides  did  they  have  dn 
its  existence. 

For  ourselves,  we  shatl  begin  with  the  period  when  sober  fiuW 
first  take  the  place  of  conjecture.     In  1584,  the  first  expedition,  aa^J 
on  foot  by  Raleigh  for  the  purpose  of  aviuling  himself  of  the  liberal' 
grant  mode   by   Queen  Elizabeth,  set   sail  from  England,  in    th*  * 
month  of  April,  under  tlic  ooramund  of  coplnitis  Amidas  and  Bait>'j 
low.     It  ooropriBi'd  but  two  small  vessels,  and  it  was  not  until  the  I 
following  July  that    they  reached   the  coasts  of  Florida,  without  I 
making  any  stay,  perhaps  on  occouut  of  the  (freat  heat  of  tho  w6a>-,4 
tber.     They  soon  reached  tho  coast  of  NortlUirolina,  and  landed  oaj 
the  island    of  Wococoon,  as  it  was  called  in  the  Indian  tongua^.I 
which  was  in  the  viuinity   of  that  terror  to  even  modern  Batlor%<| 
Oape   Ilatteras.    Here   they    remained  a  very  short  space  of  timet,! 
and  salKvd  a  short  distance  up  Albemarle  Sound,  until  thi.iy  rcacbea  ' 
the  Island  of  Roanoke,  where  they  rnet  with  very  great  hnspitalitlea, 
not  only  at  the  hands  ufihe  common  and  lower  orders  of  the  Indiatif 
who  inhabited  that  newly-discovered  spot,  but  nlao  from  the  kind  aad 
hospitable  spouse  of  hia  lawny   highness,  and  even  the  Indian  king 
himself.     The  party  now  relumed  to  England,  beoiing  with  them  vm 
rious  articles  which  were  u?(ed  by  the  Indians  for  diRcrcnt  purpose^ 
and  also  scvofol  of  the  natives  themselves,  who  created  quite  aa 
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^tement  in  the  fashionable  circles  of  that  kingdom.  The  captains 
and  other  chief  men  among  the  daring  adventurers,  (for  such  they 
were  then  considered,)  waited  upon  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  gave  her 
glowing  and.  picturesque  accounts  of  the  country,  the  rich  soil,  glori- 
ous climate,  varied  scenery  of  mountain,  plain,  river,  and  sea,  noble 
streams,  forests  and  mountains,  the  boldness  and  careful  nature,  but 
yet  the  kind  feelings,  confidence,  simplicity,  and  want  of  suspicion  of 
its  natives,  dic  610. 

The  Queen  became  delighted  and  even  charmed  with  this  newly- 
found  land  of  plenty,  and  bestowed  upon  it  a  name,  at  once  express- 
ive of  both  its  virgin  purity,  and  of  the  state  of  virginity  and  single 
blessedness  in  which  she  then  was.  This  title  was,  for  many  years, 
applied  to  a  large  portion  of  the  continent  of  North  America,  but  its 
extent  has  been  diminishing  for  a  great  period,  until  it  now  embraces 
but  the  state  known  by  that  name,  and  which  is  only  a  mere  tithe  of 
the  former  Virginia,  which  embraced  within  itself  a  space  greater  in 
size  than  many  a  rich  kingdom  of  the  old  world. 

After  a  few  months'  stay  in  England,  the  expedition  once  more  r6- 
tomed  to  the  spot  so  lately  laid  open  to  their  wondering  eyes.  Their 
Bombers  were  greatly  increased,  for  their  fleet  was  now  composed, 
according  to  the  best  authorities,  of  no  less  than  seven  vessels,  of  all 
•izes,  instead  of  the  two  tiny  barks  in  which  they  had  formerly  em- 
barked. The  command  was  given  to  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  who 
was  a  near  relative  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  projector  of  the  expe- 
dition. They  carried  with  them  all  the  necessary  articles  for  the 
imndation  of  a  colony,  the  great  wish  of  Sir  Walter,  which  he,  alas ! 
was  destined  never  to  accomplish. 

They  sailed  by  the  w^ay  of  the  West-Indies,  and  in  the  course  of 
tiieir  outward  voyage,  captured  several  richly-laden  Spanish  prizes, 
and  in  a  few  months  arrived  at  Roanoke  Island,  at  the  opening  of 
Albemarle  Sound,  the  same  which  they  had  visited  the  year  previous. 
Here  it  was  that  they  determined  to  establish  the  colony,  and  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  men  were  left  for  that  purpose,  with  al!  the 
necessary  implements  of  husbandry,  &c.     Before  we  leave  this  co- 
lony, it  will  not,  we  think,  be  improper  to  give  one  of  the  chief  rea- 
sons for  tlie  extreme  hostility  manifested  towards  the  settlers  of  Vir- 
ginia by  the  aborigines  at  an  early  period.  During  the  sUiy  of  Gren- 
fille,  an  Indian,  not  having  the  fear  of  God  or  the  English  before  his 
eyes,  stole  from  one  of  the  adventurers  a  silver  cup,  and  because  he 
did  not  instantly  give  it  up,  when  commanded  to  do  so,  the  village 
fai  which  the  theft  was  committed  was,  by  order  of  Grenville,  burnt 
to  the  ground,  and  the  crop  of  corn  in  the  vicinity  destroyed.     This 
truly  great  and  merciless  punishment  for  a  simple  petty  act  of  theft  by 
in  untutored  and  heathen  savage,  and  that  punishment  inflicted  i)y  a 
pretended  civilized  and  merciful  Christian,  kft  revenge  and  hatred  im- 
printed deeply  within  the  hearts  of  the  Indians,  as  s>ubsequent  events 
roily  proved.     The  colony  was  left  under  the  government  of  Ralph 
Lane,  a  man  of  great  skill  and  experience  in  both  military  and  nauti- 
cal a^irs,  but  of  little  skill  in  husbandry.     The  settlers,  not  in  the 
'    at  of  raising  their  food  by  the  labor  of  their  own  hands,  relied 


mainly  for  support  upon  the  supplies  lell  by  their  cotnponipns,  wid 
these  being  sooa  exhausted  by  thoir  prodigality,  they  were  forced  to 
depend  upon  the  natives,  who,  not  looking  upon  them  with  an«ye  at 
all  friendly,  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  assist  tbem.  The  Englisl^ 
being  obliged  to  obt&in  food  in  some  way,  or  Etarve,  set  to  work  to 
Jbrce  the  Indians  to  grant  them  the  necBsanrj-  provisions.  The  latter 
returned  force  by  tbrcef  and  fur  some  time  the  two  races  were  eB> 
gaged  in  a  bloody  war.  The  English,  though  finally  victors  in  ths 
strife,  were  worse  off  as  regarded  food  at  its  close,  than  they  had  been 
at  the  beginning;  for  the  conquered  Indiana,  knowing  as  tbey  did  thar 
object  of  their  antagonists,  took  good  care  to  destroy  all  tbeir  SHp- 
plies  except  what  they  absolutely  needed,  and  thus,  iti  acertoin  mod^ 
"  carried  the  war  into  Africa."  The  colonists  were  nearly  reduced  to 
the  greatest  depths  of  famine,  and  many  of  their  number  were  upoB 
the  point  of  death,  when  the  arrival  upon  their  coast  of  Sir  Frandi 
Drake,  with  a  plentiful  stock  of  j>rovisiDna,  added  new  life  to  tbev 
movements.  At  the  retniest  and  entreaties  of  Lane  and  the  remaior 
der  of  the  colonists,  Sir  Francis  received  them  on  hoard  bia  fleet,  ani 
they  returned  once  more  to  England,  having  been  resident  in  the  cO' 
lony  for  about  twelve  months,  and  having  become  thoroughly  d* 
gusied  with  it  during  that  period.  Thus  perished  ignobly,  the  first 
settlement  made  by  Englishmen  In  North- America,  and  this,  toO) 
nearly  100  years  al^r  its  first  discovery.  It  was  in  the  brief  exist- 
ence of  this  short-lived  station,  that  the  English  first  learned  the  um 
of  the  "  weed,"  which  has  become  sa  well  known,  and  so  estonsivelr 
used  throughout  the  whole  world,  civilized  as  well  as  sava^,  and 
which  may  be  truly  styled  the  staple  of  Virginia.  They  carried  thi« 
article  over  with  them  to  the  mother  country,  and  her  inhabitants 
also  were  shortly  induced  to  indulge  in  ita  use^  and  very  soon  cai^oa 
of  it  were  shipped  to  supply  the  demand,  which  was  then  increasing^ 
and  has  continued  to  increase,  to  this  day.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  waa 
one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  who  began  importing  it  largely  iottk 
Greift  Briton,  and  by  this  tralHo  ho  realized  on  imineiise  amount  of 
money. 

It  was  but  some  (pw  weeks  after  the  visit  of  Sir  Walter  Raldgh^ 
relief  ship,  that  Sir  Richard  Grenvtlle  arrived  with  several  vessela| 
and  finding  no  one  upon  the  island,  and  unwilling  even  to  Been  ta 
have  abandoned  the  projt^et  of  forming  a  settlemenj;  there,  he  left  J^ 
tun  men,  plentifully  supplied  with  provisions,  and  all  other  neceesaiy 
articles,  and  returned  to  England.  The  next  year,  Raleigh  sent  out* 
lai^e.CKpedition  to  his  dear  colony,  which  may  be  truly  said  to  hava 
been  to  him  as  the  apple  of  his  eye.  The  command  of  Uiia 
expedition  was  given  to  Captain  John  White,  who  appears,  from  aU 
the  varied  accounts  given  of  him,  to  have  been  a  most  excellent  an4 
worthy  man.  By  this  expedition,  was  sent  over  a  charter  for  a  dtf, 
to  be  named  after  its  illustriuus  founder,  Raleigh.  Captain  Wbitq 
was  aNo  named  the  governor  of  this  city.  The  company  (iret  toiKiwd 
at  the  Island  of  Roanoke,  for  the  purpose  of  communing  withtha 
small  band  left  there  by  Grenville,  and  to  render  them  assistance,  tf  ] 
they  might  need  ony.    Not  one  of  these  fifteen  poor  unfortunate 
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was  ever  discovered  alive,  nor  could  their  fate  be  ascertained  with 
any  degree  of  certainty.  Owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  naval  officer  to 
unite  with  him  in  his  explorations  and  wanderings.  Governor  White 
was  forced  to  relinquish  all  hope  whatever  of  founding  the  city  and 
colony  which  he  .had  been  ordered  to  establish  by  Raleigh,  and  re^ 
mained,  during  the  whole  of  his  stay  in  America,  upon  the  Island  of 
Roanoke.  His  daughter,  Mrs.  Dale,  gave  birth  to  an  infant,  the  first 
child  born  of  white  parents  in  the  country,  and  who  was  most  appro- 
priately named,  after  her  native  soil,  Virginia.  After  remaining  in 
the  country  some  months.  White  sailed  over  to  England,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  colonists,  who  wished  him  to  procure  supplies  for  them. 
He  left  behind  some  hundred  and  twenty  persons,  intending  to  return 
and  assist  them  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  When  he  arrived  in 
England,  he  found  all,  from  the  meanest  subject  to  the  Queen  herself, 
engaged  with  the  greatest  zeal,  upon  plans  of  repelling  the  Spanish 
Armada ;  and  it  was  several  months  before  he  could  obtain  even  two 
vessels,  laden  with  supplies.  With  these  he  set  sail ;  but  soon  meet- 
ing with  a  Spanish  force  superior  to  his  own,  he  became  engaged  with 
it,  and  was  too  much  injured  to  proceed  any  further.  He  returned  to 
'  England,  and  was  unable  to  get  even  necessary  repairs  performed, 
for  a  great  length  of  time.  After  the  vessels  were  prepared  for  their 
voyage.  White  was  destined  to  suffer  still  greater  delay,  m  conse- 
quence of  the  transfer  by  Raleigh  of  his  possessions  in  America  to  a 
company  in  England,  among  whom  was  Richard  Hakluyt,  the  skilful 
editor  of  a  great  number  of  books  of  travel.  In  consequence  of  these 
and  other  delays,  it  was  three  years  before  Governor  White  was  en- 
abled to  re- visit  the  colony,  and  carry  back  the  aid  for  which  he  had 
been  sent.  Ilis  arrival  was  too  late,  for  not  one  of  the  settlers  was 
to  be  seen.  Their  houses  were  razed  to  the  ground,  and  a  fort  was 
erected,  with  the  word  "  Croatan"  carved  upon  it,  indicating,  in  all 
probability,  the  point  whither  they  had  gone.  White  made  an  at- 
tempt to  reach  this  spot,  but  repeated  tempests  drove  him  from  the 
coast,  and  he  was  forced  either  to  return  to  England,  or  to  endanger 
his  own  life,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  save  the  lives  of  others.  His  duty 
to  himself,  and  his  remaining  family,  impelled  him  to  the  latter 
course,  which  he  j)ursucd,  and  he  arrived  in  safety  in  England.  On 
the  return  of  Governor  White  to  England,  the  company,  greatly 
shocked  by  the  awful  tidings  he  brought  concerning  the  colony,  seem 
to  have  given  up  all  hopes  of  being  able  to  found  a  settlement  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  to  have  left  the  colonists  to  their  fate.  Not  thus  was  it 
with  Walter  Raleigh.  He  still  nourished  the  hope  and  belief  .that  a 
colony  would  yet  be  founded  upon  the  shores  of  Virginia.  According 
to  creditable  authority,  he  sent  no  less  ihtin  Jive  successive  messengers 
to  America,  to  learn  the  fate  of  the  colonists  ;  but  in  vain.  All  efforts 
at  colonization  seem  now  to  ffave  been  abandoned  ;  and  at  the  time 
of  the  death  of  Quoen  Elizabeth,  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  after 
America  was  first  discovered,  not  an  Englishman  was  to  be  found 
within  the  limits  of  this  hemisphere — nor,  indeed,  was  tli'jre  to  be  met 
with  in  Virginia  a  white  man  of  arty  nation.  It  seemed  to  be  an  ex- 
pression of  the  will  of  God,  that  this  country  should  not  bo  settled  by 
white  men. 
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ART.  ni-THE  RECIPROCAL  INFLUENCES  OF  RAILROADS  AND 

MANUFACTORIES. 

In  one  of  the  closing  pages  of  Mr.  Mackay's  very  clever  work  on 
the  United  States,  he  remarks : — 

"  If  the  industry  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  millions  of  people,  with 
limited  means,  have  raised  England  to  her  present  pinnacle  of  great- 
ness and  glory,  what  will  the  industry  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  people  yet  effect  in  America,  when  brought  to  bear  on 
resources  almost  illimitable?  We  have  turned  our  coal  and  iron  to 
account,  and  the  world  has,  by  turns,  wondered  at  and  envied  the 
result.  The  American  stock  of  coal  and  iron  is  thirty  times  as  great 
as  ours.  What  will'  be  the  fabric  of  material  greatness,  which  will 
spring  from  resources  thirty  times  as  great  as  ours  1" 

Six  years  ago,  Mr.  Cobden,  the  leader  of  the  free  trade  party  in 
England,  whose  opinions,  as  a  statesman  and  a  practical  nianufao- 
turer,  are  entitled  to  the  highest  consideration,  said  to  an  American 
calico  printer :  "  The  United  States  have  a  virtual  monopoly  of  raw 
cotton  ;  and  the  central  coal  measures  of  her  great  valley,  where 
materials,  power  and  subsistence  can  be  combined  with  the  greatest 
possible  economy  of  human  labor,  will  soon  attract  capital  and  skill, 
and  become  the  chief  seats  of  the  cotton  manufacture." 

In  the  words  of  Mr.  Webster,  "  The  Mississippi  valley  will  soon 
be  America." 

Now,  if  we  are  to  have  such  an  immense  population  in  this 
America,  and  if  we  are  to  make  such  progress  in  the  chief  depart- 
ments of  skilled  industry,  it  is  worth  while  to  regard,  closely,  the  in- 
fluences that  will  direct  the  location  of  this  population,  and  their 
artificial  means  of  communication  and  interchange  with  each  other 
and  with  other  countries.  * 

As  long  as  our  government  offers  millions  of  acres  of  fertile  land 
for  sale  at  the  price  of  two  days'  labor  for  each  acre,  our  agricultural 
districts  will  not  be  peopled  densely,  and  the  immensity  of  our  agricul- 
tural surplus  products,  creating  an  excess  of  supply  over  demand,  will 
soon  force  us  into  the  processes  of  refining  and  condensing  those  pro- 
ducts. Even  now,  we  are  compelled  to  turn  the  grass  into  beef,  and 
the  com  into  pork.  We  cannot  much  longer  import  salt  from  Liver- 
pool, and  send  it  back  to  the  same  point  for  sale,  even  if  put  in 
barrels  of  betf  and  pork.  AVhat  of  our  surplus  is  bulky,  we  must 
compress;  what  is  perishable,  we  must  change  into  other  forms. 
By  getting  rid  of  the  refuse  and  perishable  parts  of  this  surplus,  by 
improvements  in  our  refining  tools,  by  a  systematic  division  of 
labor,  and  by  shortening  the  routes  of  transit,  we  can  take  the  ulti^ 
mate,  and,  therefore,  the  best  markets  f>f  the  world. 

The  physics  of  our  valley  clearly  indicate  that  our  northern  dis- 
tricts will  chiefly  be  appropriated  to  the  production  of  tJic  cereals^ 
and  the  southern  to  that  of  sugar  and  the  fibrous  staples  ;  while  tho 
people  of  the  centre,  and  where  our  great  natural  cross-roads  meet^ 
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will  be  engaged  in  the  combination  of  these  rude  staples  with  their 
rude  coals,  iiiiaerals  and  subsistence.  T^o  coals,  iron  ore,  and 
grasses,  being  more  ponderous,  will  attract  the  wheat  on  the  one  side 
and  the  cotton  on  the  other.  Besides,  in  northern  latitudes,  the 
climate  is  too  severe,  and  the  atmosphere  too  highly  charged  with 
electricity,  for  the  easy  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics ;  and,  in  the 
southern  latitudes,  the  climate  is  too  enervating  for  continuous  labor 
in  mills  and  woikshops. 

At  this  centre,  then,  towards  which  nearly  all  the  great  rivers  of 
the  valley  converge,  will  be  the  presses,  the  planes,  the  crucibles,  and 
all  the  other  reducing  and  purifying  instruments  required  in  the  pre- 
paration of  our  surplus  products  for  distant  markets.  When  we  have 
winnowed  out  the  chaff;  when  the  dirt  has  fallen  through  the  sieve ; 
when  we  have  taken  off  the  bark  and  the  sap  ;  when  we  are  extensive- 
ly using  labor-saving  and  hand-multiplying  machines,  we  shall  find 
our  best  markets  with  the  people  who  either  cannot  or  will  not  use 
such  machines. 

In  the  economy  of  nature,  like  has  the  strongest  affinity  for  unlike, 
and  the  most  valuable  results  are  obtained  from  their  combination. 
So,  in  society,  the  strong  associates  with  the  weak,  and  the  story 
of  the  giant  and  the  dwarf  illustrates  the  principle.  The  man  of 
capital  loans  to  him  who  has  less  than  he  needs,  and  the  man  of  skill 
exchanges  with  him  who  lacks  skill.  "Two  of  a  trade,"  says  the 
proverb,  "  can  never  agree,"  because,  indeed,  they  have  nothing  to 
exchange  with  each  other,  and  the  marriage  of  man  with  man  would 
not  be  more  barren  of  increase  than  the  continuous  union  of  the 
energetic  maciiine-using  European  witli  the  equally  energetic  and 
machine-using  American. 

Our  great  advantages  in  the  convenience  and  excellence  of  our 
minerals,  motive  powers  and  subsistence;  in  our  light  taxes  and 
perfect  security  to  person  and  property,  will  enable  us  to  drive  out 
aU  competition  in  home  markets  for  all  the  coarser  metallic  and  tex- 
tile fabrics.  The  surplus  that  we  may  have  to  exchange  for  tea,  cof- 
fee, spices,  and  whatever  cannot  be  acclimated  at  home,  must  be 
forwarded  and  distributed  with  the  utmost  economy.  We  must 
secure  high  wages  and  profits  to  our  machine-tenders,  and  to  those 
who  furnish  materials  and  food,  and  to  home  carriers  by  perfecting 
the  instruments  and  shortening  the  routes  of  transit.  In  very 
many  instances  we  are  now  employing  far  more  labor  and  capital  in 
extra  transportation  thim  would  be  required  in  the  processes  of  con- 
version at  home. 

Our  best  markets,  then,  must  be  with  the  people  who  do  not  use 
labor-saving  machinery,  and  who  have  not  skill  and  energy  equal  to 
our  own.  These  people  live  on  the  southern  Atlantic,  the  Indian  and 
the  Pacific  oceans.  They  now  buy  our  cotton,  hemp,  and  ])ro visions, 
and  pay  the  heavy  cost  of  circuitous  carriage  and  multiplied  faetornges. 
We  must,  and  shall,  enlarge  these  markets  and  sustain  our  present 
high  rates  of  capital  and  labor  by  reductions  in  carriage  and  in  lessen- 
ing the  number  of  middlemen. 

In  this  country,  the  officers  of  govemmeDt,  with  their  retainersi  can 
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never  build  up  a  city ;  and  our  rail-roads  can  never  be  located  chiefly 
to  facilitate*niilitary  operations.  The  position  of  both,  the  extent  of 
the  one  and  the  profits  of  the  other,  will  be  the  result  of  material 
causes;  on  the  exertion  of  individuals  pursuing  individual  objects,  and 
who  look  for  support  and  profit  in  diminishing  the  cost  of  production, 
classification,  or  carriage. 

No  city  here  can  expect  great  progress  unless  it  either  fabricates 
or  assorts.  New-Orleans,  perhaps,  has  now  an  excess  of  population 
for  the  "  commission  business"  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  We  now 
send  our  rude  staples  chiefly  to  one  foreign  port,  from  which  the 
vessels  of  the  carriers  generally  return  in  ballast.  The  products  of 
these  staples  •are  classified  and  distributed  at  Liverpool,  and  the 
equivalents  of  these  staples  are  received  in  and  assorted  at  New- 
York,  and,  therefore,  Liverpool  and  New- York  increase  rapidly,  and 
New-Orleans  can  hardly  hold  her  own. 

When  we  condense  and  combine  these  staples  at  home,  our  city 
factors  will  not  only  receive  larger  commissions  on  more  valuable 
commodities,  but  will  give  employment  to  a  host  of  assorters  and 
carriers.  The  variety  of  exports  will  be  directly  and  more  speedily 
exchanged  for  an  equal  variety  of  imports,  which,  in  the  processes  of 
assortment  and  distribution,  will  give  equal  profits,  an4  employ  an 
equal  amount  of  labor. 

If  these  general  views  are  correct,  cannot  we  say  with  some  degree 
of  certainty : 

First,  That  the  chief  rail-roads  in  this  level  valley  must  run  north- 
wardly and  southwardly;  connect  districts  of  different  climates,  and 
of  exchangeable  products,  and  facilitate  the  combination  of  northern 
and  southern  staples  with  the  convenient  coals,  minerals  and  subsist- 
ence on  the  lower  sections  of  the  Ohio,  Green,  Wabash,  Illinois  and 
Missouri  rivers,  that  descend  towards  one  common  centre,  and  furnish 
the  cheapest  possible  means  of  transporting  heavy,  bulky  and  cheap 
materials?  • 

Second,  That  the  roads  now  made,  or  in  progress,  from  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard  westwardly,  are  sufficient  connections  \Yith  that  sea- 
board and  with  Europe ;  and  that  our  most  strenuous  efTorts  should  be 
directed,  first  to  improve  and  increase  our  home  means  of  intercom- 
munication and  interchange,  and  then  to  connect  our  manufacturing 
centre  by  the  shortest  practicable  route  with  our  best  seaport  on  the 
Pacific? 

Third,  AVhcn  our  natural  highways  are  improved,  and  the  most 
suitable  artificial  highways  have  been  constructed ;  when  we  have 
turned  our  physical  resources  and  skill  to  the  most  account;  our  great 
cities  will  be  the  great  workshops  on  and  near  our  central  coal  fields, 
where  all  the  elements  that  enter  into  ordinary  fabrics  can  be  collect- 
ed and  combined  with  the  greatest  economy  of  human  labor ;  and, 
next,  at  one  or  more  points  where  the  products  of  those  workshops 
are  gathered  and  assorted  for  distant  markets  ? 

If  our  rivers  are  not  improved  to  cheapen  freights,  and  a  rail-roa4 
is  not  constructed  to  quicken  travel  to  New-Orleans,  we  must  be  con- 
nected with  all  the  Atlantic  markets  by  routes  through  our  seaboard 
cities.   .At  the  eastern  terminus  on  the  Mississippi  River  of  the  most 
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fevorable  route  to  the  Pacific,  whether  at  New. Orleans,  St.  Louis,  or 
some  intermediate  point,  there  will  be,  eventually^  the  great  city  of 
America,  because  it  will  be  the  chief  point  for  the  assortment  of  the- 
surplus  products  of  one  or  many  hundred  millions  of  hands,  and 
hand-multiplying  machines,  and  of  the  returning  equivalents  from  the 
many  millions  of  unskilled  laborers  on  the  Southern  Atlantic,  Indian 
and  Pacific  oceans. 

Of  the  twenty-nine  millions  of  people  in  Groat  Britain,  not  five 
millions  are  directly  employed  in  and  supported  by  manufactures — 
not  three  millions  are  operatives.  These  few  machine-tenders  are 
now  controlling  the  markets  of  the  world  in  iron,  woollen  and  cotton 
fabrics.  "They  have  raised  England,"  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Mackay, 
"to  her  present  pinnacle  of  greatness  and  glory."  We  need  fewer 
hands  to  effect  the  same  results.  To  say  nothing  of  our  natural  in- 
crease,  we  shall,  in  the  next  twenty  years,  receive  from  manufactur- 
ing Europe  more  weavers,  spinners  and  hammer-men  than  now  fill 
the  workshops  of  Great  Britain.  With  their  aid  we  shall  work  up  our 
cotton  at  home,  and  instead  of  exporting  ^  staple  valued  at  a  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  we  shall  export  its  products  valued  at  five  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars,  and  to  a  great  extent,  by  southwardly  and 
westward ly  routes. 

The  cost  of  connecting  the  coal  fields  and  the  manufactures  of  Eng- 
land  with  tide  water,  by  rail-roads  and  canals,  with  all  their  appur- 
tenances, has  already  exceeded  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
His  enormous  investment  has,  on  the  whole,  yielded  large  dividends, 
and  been  productive  of  immense  benefits  to  England. 

To  connect  the  eastern  margin  of  the  Appalachian  coal  field  with 
tide  water,  we  have,  in  the  last  thirty  years,  expended,  directly  and 
indirectly,  over  sixty  millions  of  dollars ;  and  the  savings  in  fuel  made 
thereby  to  one  city  alone,  New-York,  are  more  than  enough  to  pay  a 
yearly  dividend  often  per  cent,  on  that  Expenditure. 

Now,  in  view  of  what  has  been  done  elsewhere  to  lessen  the  cost 
of  carriage  on  materials  and  products,  and  to  connect  a  few  energetic, 
skilful  and  machine-using  people,  with  many  unskilled  consumers, 
what  an  ini^ignificant  sum  is  seventy-five  or  twice  seventy-five  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  if  its  expenditure  will  connect  our  present  and  pros- 
pective workshops  with  the  markets  afforded  by  the  many  millions  of 
field  laborers  on  the  Pacific  and  Southern  oceans  \ 


ART.  IV.-THOUGHTS  ON  A  RAIL-ROAD  SYSTEM  FOR  NEW-ORLEANS. 

(No.  III.) 

The  rail-roads  sngtrested  in  the  preceding  article  were  predi- 
cated on  what  may  be  defined  commercial  (geography ^  and  bore  re- 
ference chiifiy  to  the  disposal  of  surplus  products  of  our  agriculture. 
Hamilton  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Kentucky,  a  gentleman  to  whose  public 
Bpirit  and  ability  the  South  and  West  are  very  deeply  indebted,  ha8| 
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in  the  article  alluded  to,  reviewed  the  question  in  lights  altogether 
new;  and  while  employing  a  set  of  premises  perfectly  disti net,  has 
arrived  at  precisely  the  same  conclusions.  Mr.  Smith  has  left  the 
application  ot  his  argument  to  be  made.  It  is  indeed  with  much  dif- 
fidence that  we  comply  with  his  re<juest  in  adding  either  note  or  com- 
ment to  his  admirable  letter ;  but  it  would  be  at  once  disingenuous 
and  impertinent  to  be  so  insensible  to  the  compliment  as  to  deny 
the  request. 

There  are  two  species  of  exchanges,  those  of  agriculture,  and  those 
of  manufacture.  The  first  of  these  have  lor  their  origin  difference 
of  climate — tor,  of  course,  exchange  must  always  depend  on  variety 
of  production — and,  consequently,  following  a  line  of  varying  latitude, 
they  will  pursue  a  course  bearing  northerly  and  southerly.  Such, 
then,  is  the  direction  of  roads  for  the  interest  of  the  agriculturist  in 
this  great  centre  of  the  earth. 

The  lines  of  artificial  exchanges  depend,  however,  on   different 
grounds.     First,  for  the  producing  points. — Political  economy  re- 
duces this  to  a  nutshell :  "  The  coals,  iron-ore  and  natural  grasses," 
says  Mr.  Smith,  *'  being  more  pon(ierous,  will  attract  the  wheat  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  cotton  on  the  other."     Coals  (or  water-power) 
and  corn,  must  locate  the  cotton  manufacture ;  coals,  corn,  and  iron, 
when  combined,  must  locate  manufactures  of  all  kinds.     So  small 
and  imperfect  is  our  knowledge  of  the  minemlogy  of  Missouri  and 
Arkansas  that,  while  all  that  is  known  of  their  mineralogy  corrolw)- 
rates  the  conclusions  concerning  these  states,  as  laid  down  in  my 
first  pa[)er  from  commercial  and  agricultural  considerations,  I  shall 
take  leave  to  confine  the  application  of  Mr.  Smith's  principles  to 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

Kxamine  the  induHtrial  geography  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
Tlie  cotton  region  terminates  about  midways  in  the  latter;  the  com 
region  pn)per  ends  on  aline  running  through  the  centre  of  Kentucky. 
A  belt  of  cou!itry,  including  part  of  each  state,  lies  between  those 
two  limits:  this  belt  may  be  considered  the  tobacco  region.  Tho 
great  lilinois  coal-basin  runs  into  Kentucky  as  far  as  Bowling  Green, 
and  thence  across  Green  IJiver  to  Caunalton  on  the  Ohio.  Side  hy 
side  with  these  coal  measures,  are  beds  of  rich  ores,  lead,  iron,  dec 
The  line  of  a  Louisville  and  Memphis  rail-road  will  be  seen  by  the 
map  to  intersect  the  edges  of  the  ditferent  beds,  running  alternat<jly 
from  the  irun  to  the  coal,  from  the  coal  to  the  iron.  Now,  this  com* 
bination  would,  in  any  event,  locate  the  corn  and  cotton  ;  but  in. 
this  case  the  cotton  and  corn  arc  almost  on  the  very  ground  with  the 
coal  and  iron;  and  even,  though  they  be  not  immediately  on  it, 
there  is  Louisville,  a  great  corn  jnarket,  at  one  end  of  the  rail-road  j 
Memphis,  a  great  cotton  market,  at  the  other.  From  the  Tennessee 
to  the  Ohio,  along  the  line  of  a  Memphis  and  Louisville  rail-road, 
will,  therefore,  spring  up  at  every  stream  a  cotton-mill,  and  at  every 
well-lying  ore-bed,  a  furnace.  These  Green  Itiver  and  Cumberland 
sit^is  mubt,  therefore,  on  the  showing  of  Mr.  Smith's  admirable 
reasoning,  become  producing  points  of  artificial  exchanges:  the  Bir- 
painghams,  Sheffielda,  Lawrences  and  Lowells  of   western   Keor 
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tncky  and  western  Tennessee.  Nor,  be  it  observed,  is  this  philosophy 
of  Mr.  Smith  a  mere  idle  theory ;  it  is  a  philosophy  which  he  has 
based  on  facts  and  figures ;  a  philosophy  on  which,  having  staked  his 
industry  and  wealth,  he  has  established  at  Cannaltun  with  triumphant 
success.  The  producing  points  in  this  case  are,  therefore,  established, 
teyond  all  cavil ;  lying  between  the  Tennessee  and  the  Ohio,  they 
flimply  await  a  rail-road  to  give  them  outlets. 

In  the  next  place,  let  us  inquire,  where  must  those  producing  points 
send  their  products  for  distribution?  Manufacturers  must  of  course 
seek  those  outlets  ^yhe^e  it  is  not  met  by  like  products  from  nearer 
points.  This  is  perfectly  clear,  all  else  being  equal,  when  it  is  recollected 
that  transportation  is  one  item  of  cost.  With  this  plain  premise,  let  us 
tarn  for  a  moment  to  the  industrial  geography  of  the  valley.  The 
■western  edge  of  the  Appalachian  coal-fields  runs  from  about  Guyan- 
dotte  on  the  Ohio  to  liuntsville  in  Alabama ;  rich  iron  ores  lying 
immediately  beside  these  beds,  the  com  of  Eastern  Tennessee,  and 
the  cotton  of  Alabama  close  at  hand,  the  western  edge  of  the  Appa- 
lachian coal-basin  is  destined  to  furnish  sites  of  great  manufacturing 
activity.  The  Illinois  coal  measures,  accompanied  by  iron,  lead, 
breadstufls,  &c.,  will  necessarily  bring  with  them  the  industrial 
sceptre  all  along  their  route  to  Chicago  on  the  north,  and  to  St. 
LfOuis  on  the  northwest.  The  coal,  and  iron,  and  zinc,  and  copper, 
and  corn  of  Southeastern  Missouri,  foreshadowing  as  by  the  fiight 
of  an  eagle  the  seat  of  industrial  empire,  presents  an  impassable  bar- 
rier to  distribution  on  the  West.  Shut  out,  then,  by  sites  of  equal  ad- 
vantages in  all  other  respects,  and  superior  advantages  in  location, 
from  the  markets  on  the  west,  the  northwest,  the  north,  the  south- 
east, and  the  south,  where,  let  me  ask,  must  those  producing  points, 
between  the  Cumberland  Kiver  and  Green  River,  forward  their  pro- 
ductions^ but  to  Louisville  for  distribution  in  tlic  Northeast,  and  to 
Memphis  for  distribution  in  the  Southwest?  W'ould  you  bring  them 
to  the  ocanitrv  of  the  Merrimack,  where  the  raw  material  of  the  iron- 
mountain  combines  with  the  cereals  of  the  Osage  to  build  up  a  *  labor- 
saving'  * machino-usini^ '  thrift:  would  you  bring  them  to  liuntsville, 
to  compete  with  local  advantages  of  manufactures  on  the  edges  of 
the  Ap[>alachian  coal-fields  and  iron  mines  ?  *  Our  best  markets,'  says 
Mr.  Smith,  *must  be  with  those  people  who  do  not  use  labor-saving 
machinery  ;'  and  who,  it  may  be  added,  do  not  enjoy  the  same  facil- 
ity of  manufacturing  elometits — food,  and  raw  material.  Where, 
then,  must  the  manufactures  of  W^estcrn  Kentuckv  and  Tennessee  . 
look  for  an  outlet,  but  at  the  key  of  the  great  Delta  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  outlet  to  the  agriculture  of  the  South  and  Southwest — the  ' 
city  of  Memphis? 

With  the  producing  points  o^  artificial  exchanges  situated  on  the 
edges  of  the  coal  and  iron  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky ;  with  the  out- 
let for  the  supplies  and  demands  of  those  points  lying  by  way  of 
Louisville  on  the  northeast,  and  by  way  of  Memphis  on  the  south- 
west, there  can  be  very  little  doubt  as  to  the  rail-road  pointed  out  by 
these  well-attested  principles  of  Mr.  Smith.  Clearly,  his  reasonings 
suggest  a  Memplils  and  Louisville  road.     Nor  is  this  line  more  plaud- 
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ly  defined  by  the  mineralogical  geography  of  the  valley,  than  it  is  bj 
its  agricultural  relations ;  running  northerly  and  southerly,  it  con* 
nects  different  degrees  of  latitude,  different  climates,  and  difTereiit 
productions ;  it  throws  into  the  hands  of  the  merchants  for  assort- 
ment, the  corn  of  the  North,  the  tobacco  and  hemp  of  the  middle 
belt,  the  cotton  and  sugar  of  the  South. 

Mr.  Smith's  letter  is  so  rife  with  principles  of  varied  and  useful 
application,  that  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  simple  illustra- 
tion of  one  instance  of  their  point  and  force.  We  cannot,  however, 
dismiss  the  subject,  without  asking  whether  the  State  of  Kentucky  will 
delay  any  longer  some  energetic  action  in  a  work  that  promises,  on 
the  unquestionable  showing  of  one  of  her  very  ablest  citizens,  to  build 
up  within  her  borders  at  least  one  Pittsburgh  and  one  Lowell  1  What 
will  Tennessee  do  in  the  easel  Will  she  gnisp  at  the  iron  crown  of 
manufacture,  or  let  it  pass  away  quietly  into  the  hands  of  Missouri  1 
Louisville,  Clarksville  and  Mempliisare  quite  alive  to  the  importance 
of  this  road,  and  everything  at  those  points  is  in  train,  awaiting  only 
the  match  to  be  put  to  it  by  New-Orleans.  The  first  and  last  ques- 
tion then,  is,  what  will  New-Orleans  do,  in  reference  to  a  Memphis 
and  Louisville  rail-road  ? 


ART.  V.-MORTALITY  AND  HYGIENE  OP  NEW-ORLEANS. 

FENNER^S   SOUTHERN   MEDICAL   REPORTS. 

The  volume  before  us  is  a  striking  improvement  upon  that  which 
was  published  a  year  ago  by  the  editor.  lie  has  bestowed  more 
pains  upon  his  own  compositions,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  abler 
and  more  thorough  contributions  from  the  pens  of  others,  llie  ar- 
rangement is  also  more  complete,  and  the  selections,  with  few  excep- 
tions, better  adapted  to  the  objects  of  the  work.  With  such  advances, 
and  the  promise  of  similar  ones  in  the  future,  it  is  but  fair  to  argue 
great  poj»ularity  and  eventual  success  to  the  editor,  who  richly  de- 
serves it  for  his  assiduous  and  almost  unretiuited  efforts  in  the  past  in 
aid  of  medical  literature  and  general  hygiene  throughout  the  southern 
states. 

In  all  the  leading  and  learned  professions,  the  South,  with  a  degree 
of  intelligence  and  general  merit  at  least  equal,  in  many  respects,  we 
believe,  superior,  to  that  of  the  North,  has  been  content  to  rely  upon 
it  for  the  supply  of  her  text-books  and  authorities.  Though  a  book- 
reading,  we  have  never  become  a  book-making  people,  but  have 
rather  lefl  that  department  to  those  who  have  converted  it  into  a 
trade,  and  have  regulated  their  schedule  of  prices  more  by  the  extent 
of  sheepskin  and  gilt  lettering  than  by  the  unimportant  consideration 
of  mere  merit.  It  is  scarcely  a  figure  of  speech  to  say,  that,  abridg- 
ments and  compilations  have  a  value  in  the  direct  ratio  to  the  quan- 
tity of  cubical  inches^contained  in  them,  and  in  the  inverse  ratio  lo 
the  number  of  ideas.     Nor  should  we  complaui  so  much  if  this  were 
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all.     Our  school-books  come  to  us  from  this  quarter  often  tainted, 
dexterously  and  insidiously,  with  doctrines  which  strike  at  the  root  of 
our  institutions  and  our  security.     In  law,  we  receive  comments  upon 
the  Constitution  of  the  Union,  which  put  interpretations  upon  that  in- 
strument, such  as  the  South  has  never  received,  and  as  her  statesmen 
have  always  battled  against;  and  these  commentaries  are  the  only 
ones  which  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  sons,  whom  we  expect  to 
be  preserved  in  the  faith  of  their  fathers.     We  will  not  speak  of  the- 
ology, though,  God  knows,  that  has  been  vitiated  enough  in  the 
thousand  isms  which  have  been  tacked  on  to  it,  and  in  that  crowning 
triumph  which  is  about  to  throw  the  Bible  itself  overboard,  in  reject- 
ing its  teachings,  in  vindication  and  justification  of  the  institution  of 
slavery.     In  medicine,  things  are,  if  anything,  worse.     "Oncoming 
South,"  says  Dn   Cartwright,  **  the  physicians  of  the  North  find  no 
such  class  of  persons  as  those  whom  they  have  mostly  studied  to  treat. 
They  not  only  find  no  complaints  arising  from  want  of  food,  clothing, 
fire,  and  the  common  necessities  of  life,  such  as  they  have  been  ac- 
customed to  see  in  the  hospitals ;  but  they  find  one-half  of  the  popu- 
lation composed  of  a  people  whose  anatomy  and  physiology  is  a 
sealed  book  to  them.     The  southern  schools,  instead  of  being  as  they 
now  are,  northern  institutions  located  at  the  South,  using  the  same 
textbooks  and  echoing  the  same  doctrines,  should  take  upon  them- 
selves its  correction,  and  have  their  own  text-books,  containing,  not 
only  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  therapeutics  applicable  to  the 
white  race  of  people,  but  the  anatomy,  physiology,  &c.,  of  the  black 
race  also.     As  soon  as  they  do  tMs,  the  empire  of  medical  learning 
will  come  South,  where  the  study  of  two  races  of  people  will  give 
students  better  opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge  than  the  one  race 
at  lh3  North. 

But  we  have  not  space  to  push  this  subject  any  further  at  present ; 
the  object  of  our  paper  being  simply  an  examination  of  Dr.  Fenner's 
volume,  and  such  extracts  from  it  as  we  think  deserving  of  a  more 
general  extension  and  consideration  than  can  be  given  them  through 
his  circulation. 

The  leading  paper  in  the  series  is  from  the  pen  of  the  editor,  and 
embraces  a  monthly  report  of  the  weather,  the  streets,  the  river,  the 
principal  diseases,  &c.,  of  New-Orleans,  during  the  year  1850,  made 
up  and  condensed  from  a  daily  diary  preserved  at  his  ofllce.  Such 
reports,  fur  a  long  series  of  years  and  from  different  localities,  with 
the  admirable  meteorological  tables  it  embodies,  would  do  more  to 
perfect  our  knowledge  of  climatology  and  diseases  than  all  the  ele- 
mentary treatises  in  existence. 

We  pass  over  the  elaborate  report  of  the  Board  of  Health,  drawn 
up  by  Dr.  Barton,  the  admirai)le  analysis  and  classification  of  the 
diseases  of  the  city  for  1850,  made  by  Dr.  Simonds,  and  the  Report 
on  Fevers,  by  Dr.  Fenner.  In  this  last  there  is  a  recapitulation, 
which  has  general  interest  enough  to  be  extracted  : — 

"  The  following  statistics  are  made  out  from  the  annual  reports  of 
the  Board  of  Health  and  of  the  Charity  Hospital : 
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"  Nearly  one^elghth  of  all  the  deaths  in  this  city,  during  the  year 
1850,  were  caused  hy  fever  ;  total,  7,819  ;  fevers,  920. 

"  Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  deaths  in  the  city  occurred  in  the  CharitT 
Hospital.     Total,  7,819 ;  Charity  Hospital,  1,884. 

"()f  all  the  deaths  at  the  Charity  Hospital,  nearly  one-sixth  occur- 
red from  fever.     Total,  1,884;  fevers,  318. 

"  Of  all  the  deaths  from  fever  in  the  city,  about  one-ihird  occurred 
at  the  Charity  Hospital.     Total,  920;  at  the  Charity  Hospital,  318. 

"  Of  all  the  patients  admitted  into  the  Charity  Hospital  this  year, 
more  than  tkree-Jtfths  were  for  fever.  Total  admitted,  18,476 ;  for 
fever,  11,768. 

"The  mortality  from  fever  this  year  is  much  less  than  the  last^ 
being  920  against  1,370;  whilst  the  number  of  cases  was  vastly  great- 
er, as  is  shown  by  the  number  of  fever  cases  admitted  into  the  Cha- 
rity Hospital ;  admitted  for  fever  in  1849,  7,591 ;  admitted  for  fever 
in  1850,11,768." 

■ 

On  the  subject  of  cholera,  in  another  paper,  the  editor  has  some 
interestmg  remarks.  We  select  those  which  are  worthy  of  at> 
tention  among  our  planters. 

"I  know  several  instances  in  which  intelligent  planters,  having 
large  families,  commenced  apparently  the  most  judicious  precautions 
against  cholera,  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  its  arrival  on  the  continent, 
Thoy  had  all  filth  removed  from  about  their  negro  quarters,  the  cab- 
ins whitewashed  and  lime  thrown  under  them,  and  strict  attention 
paid  to  the  quality  of  food  used ;  yet  in  no  instance  was  the  epide- 
mic warded  off  by  these  precautions,  but  in  several  it  prevailed  with 
extraordinary  virulence. 

"The  most  successful  prophylactic  cour>e  I  have  heard  of  was 
practisi'd  hy  a  good  Metlu)dist  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  is  a  pretty 
large  sugar  planter.  As  soon  as  cholera  appeared  on  his  place, 
he  inadc  all  hands  quit  work,  and  permitted  thorn  to  go  into  a  regu- 
lar ihAi<\  Whiskey  and  the  fiddle  were  called  in  re<iuisitiuii,  and  for 
two  or  throe  days  the  plantation  present od  a  soone  o(  unrestrained 
merrinhiit  and  mirth  ;  he  did  not  permit  thorn  to  drink  to  intoxication, 
but  sufrn'iont  to  produce  a  ph-asant  exhilaration.  He  intnrmed  me 
that  hardly  a  new  case  occurrod  allor  the  commoiicoment  of  the  frolic, 
and  ho  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  it  had  a  mi)st  beneficial  eifoct.  I  am 
strongly  iiiolined  to  concur  with  him,  and  should  resort  to  the  plan 
under  similar  circumstances. 

"  Afui'h  has  been  said  since  the  last  visitation  of  cholera  about  the 
exemption  iy{ pine-irood  rcf/ions  from  its  ravages;  and  1  am  inclined 
to  think  there  is  much  truth  in  the  remark.  I  mentioned  in  mv  tirst 
paper  that  in  the  general  xfampede  from  this  city,  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  dI*<«'aso  in  December,  184H,  some  negro  traders  took  their  negroes 
over  the  lake  near  Afadisonvillo  and  Covington,  and  that  they  there 
suiForod  stjvoroly  ;  but  the  disease  did  not  s}>read  among  the  inhabi- 
tants. Dr.  (iilpin,  a  vory  intelligent  physician,  who  resides  at  Cov- 
ington, informed  me  that  he  knew  several  instances  of  persons  con- 
tracting the  disease  hero  and  carrying  it  over  there,  but  without  com. 
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municaling  it  to  others  who  remainod  there.  And  yet  the  little  town 
of  (Juinsville,  on  Fearl  rivpr,  which  runs  through  a  region  of  pine, 
was  severely  soourgi-d  during  the  last  summer." 

Pftjwr  five  is  a  rciiort  upon  the  meteorology,  vital  statistics  and  hy- 
giene of  iha  state  of  I^uisiana,  read  before  the  Sledieal  Society  of  the 
state  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Barton,  President.  This  document  has  been  con- 
sidered BO  valuable,  that  a  lar^e  number  of  copies,  with  diagrams, 
were  published  by  some  of  thaLife  Insurance  Companies  for  general 
distribution.  Dr.  Barton  givtis  a  very  dark  picture  of  the  mortality 
of  New-Orleana,  but  accompanies  it  with  many  wise  and  wholesome 
suggestions,  which,  if  adopted  by  the  public  authorities,  would  restore 
the  city  to  a  sound  sanatory  condition.  But  who  will  heed  such  eug- 
gestiona  at  a  time  when  a  cotton  liale  seems  to  be  of  more  importance 
tlian  a  human  life?  Iliis  paper  places  Dr.  Barton  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  vital  statistidans  and  sanatory  reformers  of  the  present  age. 

In  the  following  remarks.  Dr.  Barton  adverts  to  the  causes  influ- 
encimr  the  meteorological  condition  of  Louisiana ; — 

"Tliere  are  causes  influencing  our  meteorological  condition,  which, 
in  a  proper  estimate  of  our  climate,  we  cannot  overlook.  I  allude  to 
the  great  modifying  power  of  large  inland  bodies  ofvsaler  upon  it.  I 
am  indebted  to  my  friend.  Professor  Forshey,  for  tlie  interesting  com- 
putation.    The  whole  area  of  the  state  of 

Louisiana  is  .         .        -         .        -        48,972  square  miles. 

Of  this— 
Marsh    alluvion,  west    of  deltji,  (or 

■  Vermilion  River)  ...  .      2,880  " 

Mississippi  delta,  south  of  Bed  River 

(Lyell's  limit  of  delta)  -  ■     12,514  " 

Mississippi  delta,  north  of  Red  River 

(within  Forsljfy's  delta)         ■        ■     3,420  " 

Red  river  alluvion  above  Avoyelles,  ■      1,656  " 

OuachiU        do.  above  Bo;ui'  River,  -        900  " 

Making  an  aggregate,  including 
flat  lakes,  of         -         -         -       21,370         " 

All  this  is  not  constantly  under  water — but  it  is  so  more  or  less, 
krA  conitanlly  subject  to  it.  Thisdoeanotindudothealluvionsof  the 
smaller  streams,  and  some,  he  admits,  may  have  been  reclaimed  fay 
levees.  He  fiirther  states,  that  of  the  whole  alluvion,  there  is  uncul- 
tivnlilc  more  than  half,  say  12,000  square  miles,  including  shallow 
lakes. 

"You  see,  then,  that  about  ont-«ighth  of  the  state  is  constantly 
under  water,  and  that  more  than  tiao-fifthi  of  it  are  subject  to  inun- 
dation." 

We  furnish  a  few  additional  extracts  from  the  report ; — 

Hkalth  of  Lodisiana. — "  It  will  be  observed,  (for  the  aid  of  me- 
mory and  observation,)  I  have  classed  the  parishes  in  both  districts 
into  BTven,  swamp  and  itplakd,  aecording  to  their  geograpliical  loca- 
tion, at  the  foot  of  the  table,  and  it  will  be  seen  ihot  tlie  average  of 
the  SWAMP  parishes  of  Louisiana,  which  have  heretofore  been  charac- 
32  VOL.  I. 
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terized,  by  those  unacquainted  with  our  state,  as  the  dread  and  peren- 
nial abodes  of  disease  and  death,  the  mortality,  (deducting  cholera,) 
has  been  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum  (0.44),  with 
the  whites,  and  with  it  but  -^^  of  1  per  cent !  In  the  river  parishes 
it  was  a  fraction  over  1  per  cent.  (1.03)  ;  and  with  the  upland,  1 J  per 
cent.  (1.57)  !  We  should  be  amply  satisfied  with  this  showing,  and 
it  is  the  only  answer  that  is  required  to  the  blasting  and  enduring 
criticisms  upon  the  salubrity  of  the  rural  districts  of  this  country, 
which  have  so  long  abused  both  popular  and  scientific  credulity 
abroad.  1  am  duly  sensible  that  the  country  is  much  more  healthy 
now  than  when  first  subdued  to  the  purposes  of  culture ;  it  then  par- 
took, with  all  new  countries,  of  the  maladies  incident  to  a  change 
from  a  state  of  nature.  Its  sanatory  condition  since  has  been  constanUy 
advancing,  under  the  ameliorating  hand  of  cultivation,  and  probably 
no  part  of  our  conmion  country  is  more  favored  with  this  choicest  o; 
blessings.  In  comparing  the  western  with  the  eastern  districts  under 
the  classification  1  have  adopted,  it  will  strike  you  how  different  they 
are  as  to  salubrity — how  much  more  healthy  the  eastern  are ;  it  is 
easily  explahied  :  all  agricultural  countries  are  most  sickly  when  fi 
opened  to  cultivation  ; — the  eastern  have  passed  through  that  lustrum 
the  western  are  now  suffering  under  it." 

Vital  Statistics  of  New-Okleans. — "The  vital  statistics  of  thii 
city  have  been,  until  comparatively  a  recent  period,  almost  untrodd 
ground  :  *the  horrid  devastating  epidemics'  have  been  written  of  an 
described;  the  forbidden  months,  *the  dead   season,'  have  hurrii 
thousands  from  our  midst  upon  the  wings  of  wealth ;  catacombs  ot" 
those  who  dared  to  tempt  the  lurid  shores,  or  were  destitute  of  t 
means  of  flight,  have  been  long  buried  with  their  hopes,  and  beei 
rapidly  forgotten.     Tlio  survivors  alone  have  been  counted  ;  the  de 
have  not  been  missed  in  the  mighty  throng  that  the  love  of  thrift  h 
brought  10  succeed  them  in  the  large  spoils  here  oflered  to  the  indu 
trious  and  enterprising,  and  the  city  has  been  characterized  abroad 
a  great  Golgotha,  and   signalized   for  its  perennial   pestilence.     A 
what  REcoKi)  has  been  made  of  the  past,  for  the  benefit  oi* the  futur 
thai  future  which  to  vs  is  the  present  ?     For  more  than  fif\y  years  th 
important  entrepot  has  been  in  possession  of  a  race  believed  to  be  t 
most  intelligent  and  enterprising  of  all  that  dwell  upon  earth ;  y 
they,  in  the  great  contest  for  mammon,  have  lefl  but  few  records* 
tell  us  of  that  past,  as  a  beacon  and  warning  for  the  guidance  of  t 
future.     The  value  of  that  knowledge  will  be  appreciated,  when 
reflect  that  we  grow  wiser  by  degrees ;  that  our  ])resent  suffering 
pends  upon  our  ignorance  of  the  past ;  and  to  successive  generatio 
the  future  can  only  be  instructive,  when  the  errors  of  the  past  ^ 
pointed    out,   and   shunned    as  objects  for  our  avoidance.      Tt> 
sure,  suffering  is  the  chastisement,  in  the  hands  of  Wisdom,  out 
which  is  oflen  wrought  the  most  eminent  good.     The  eflbrt,  then,  t ' 
will  carry  success  with  it,  will  show  that  the  chastenhig  and  the  N 
have  gune  together. 

How    TO    RESTORE    THE    HeALTII    OF    NeW-OrLEANS. Dr. 

concludes  his  address  with  8e?eral  important  suggestions  under 
bead,  which  should  receive  the  attention  of  every  citizen. 
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**  Now,  the  great  and  important  practical  question,  to  which  all  else 
is  subsidiary,  occurs — can  all  this  bb  remedied  1  Are  we  suffering 
irom  *  medicable  ills  V  or  must  a  mortality  of  more  than  5J  per  cent. 
36  suffered  to  continue — the  city  to  remain  slowly  to  increase,  be 
itatlonary,  or  decline  under  the  great  rivalry  of  other  more  favored 
qpots  1  As  the  rapid  improvements  of  science  can  almost  everywhere 
lupply  the  almost  unequalled  advantages  here  offered  to  us  by 
lature,  every  intelligent  physician  will  at  once  join  the  impulsive 
response  of  every  Louisianian,  that  there  must  be  remedies^  and  that 

ITS  MUST  APPLY  THEM. 

**  Let  us  see  what  they  are  : 

^The  great  object  is  to  remove  filth  of  all  kinds  as  soon  as 
possible,  before  it  contaminates  the  air  wo  breathe  and  the  water  we 
Brink  and  cook  with,  and  use  for  all  domestic  purposes.  This  is 
lone  by  sewers  ;  and  there  is  no  city  in  the  world  better  adapted  to 
them — where  the  power  to  answer  their  purposes  is  to  be  had,  as  it 
irere,  without  expense,  and  where  they  would  do  a  tithe  as  much 
jood  as  they  would  here.  I  have  no  time  to  go  into  details  now ; 
die  demonstration  has,  I  must  hope,  been  me^e  in  the  Board  of 
Bbalth  Report  of  1849,  together  with  the  plan,  drawing,  dsc.  It  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  all  the  filth  that  contaminates  the  atmosphere, 
Gpom  which  we  have  anything  to  fear,  can  thus  be  made  away  with, 
md  that  speedily :  night-soil,  urine,  kitchen  and  street  filth,  etc., 
b]1,  indeed,  excepting  the  dead,  and  the  few  cemeteries  within  the 
limits  of  the  corporation,  should  be  immediately  closed,  and  all 
daughter-houses,  manufactories,  and  extensive  stables,  removed  to 
the  outskirts. 

"All  present  privies,  below  or  in  the  soil,  should  be  immediately 
emptied  and  filled  wjo,  and,  in  their  places,  jars  or  barrels,  impernio- 
ibie  to  fluids  or  gases,  substituted  for  them,  with  proper  valvular 
ooveriiigs  to  prevent  the  escape  of  gases.  At  present,  the  water  is 
BO  near  the  surface,  except  in  and  near  Levec-street,  that  no  great 
depth  can  be  excavated,  but  the  water  rises  in  it  near  the  surface, 
md,  in  rainy  seasons,  it  is  subject  to  overflow ;  and  as  we  know  that 
Qight  soil  floats  on  water,  it  is  always  near  the  surface,  and  gives  off 
its  noxious  gases  to  contaminate  the  atmosphere.  The  members  of 
bhe  Board  of  Health  full  well  know  the  trouble  our  health  wardens 
have  every  year,  during  the  rainy  season,  (which  occurs  at  midsura- 
Dier,)  to  remove  the  constant  complaints  made  to  us  upon  this  sub- 
ject. My  impression  is  that  hero  is  'our  only  remedy — no  under- 
ground  privies — and  it  will  recommend  itself  by  its  great  economy, 
as  well  as  for   its  cleanliness  and  salubrity. 

**  All  the  present  draining-canals  about  the  city  should  be  covered, 
W  the  *Melpomene,  Gormley,  Claiborne,  and  those  going  to  the 
basins  of  the  draining  companies ;  low  lots  filled  up,  and  all  stag- 
nant water  prevented,  for  in  this  condition  evaporation  concentrates  its^ 
poisons — vegetable  infusr>ri8B,  of  the  class  called '^Igae,  as  well  as  fun-* 
gold  vegetation,  are  rapidly  generated.  Many  tribes  of  these  vegetable 
productions  appear  to  die  with  great  rapidity — sometimes  in  one  or 
Bwo  days — and  then  decompose.  Immediately  after  these,  animal- 
solar  life  appears.     Stagnant  water  b  the  most  fiLvorabl^  \a  ^^da]^ 
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order  of  vegetable  productions,  which,  in  giving  rise  to  animalcnlar 
life,  appears  to  keep  pace  with  the  animallzed  excreta  discharged  in 
the  house-drainage  of  towns.  Certain  degrees  of  motion  in  water 
are  unfavorable  to  the  production  of  algae  and  other  infusorial  plants, 
the  tissues  of  which  are  destroyed  by  brisk  motion.  The  same 
round  of  life  and  death  also  takes  place  in  open  and  shallow  reser- 
voirs, and  in  open  cisterns  where  the  water  is  frequently  changed. 
The  eminent  German  naturalist,  Ehrenberg,  as  one  result  of  very 
extended  observations,  established  the  fact  that  the  existence  of 
visible  animalcula3  generally  indicates  the  presence  of  a  lower  series 
of  invisible  animalculce,  descending  in  magnitude  to  the  smallest 
monad  of  the  most  simple  structure — so  small,  that  there  is  pro- 
bably no  smaller  organized  creature  on  which  it  can  feed,  while,  as  is 
commonly  conceived,  by  arresting  organized  matter  on  the  very 
limits  of  the  organic  world,  and  converting  it  into  its  own  nutriment, 
it  furnishes,  in  its  turn,  sustenance  to  higher  orders  of  animalcular  life. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  very  certain  that  the  presence  of  animalculse,  m 
largo  numbers,  indicates  the  existence  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter 
usually  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  which  invariably  acts  injuriously 
if  the  water  containing  them  is  used  largely  for  purposes  of  food, 
and  the  effects  may  be  more  immediate  and  marked  when  the  ani- 
malculse  are  large  and  numerous. 

"  Light  is  also  necessary  for  the  production  of  infusoria  and  fun- 
goid vegetation,  and  their  formation  is  prevented  by  such  covering 
as  excludes  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun. 

'•*'  In  an  alluvion  soil  like  ours,  the  most  perfect  paving  is  that 
w^liich  entirely  excludes  the  possibility  of  evaporation  from  the  sub- 
soil, and  that  is  by  stone  blocks  united  by  cement,  with  an  angle  of 
inclination  to  the  side  gutters,  and  these  to  the  sewers.  Running 
water  from  the  river  or  water-works  should  be  in  constant  use  in  dry 
weather  in  summer,  and  at  such  other  times  as  may  bo  ordered  by 
the  Board  of  Health ;  every  street  and  yard  should  be  cleared  ei*ery 
day,  ajid  the  Jilth  at  once  removed.  Health  wardens  should  be  ap- 
pointed for  every  few  squares,  whose  duty  should  be  to  inspect 
every  yard  and  court  everyday,  and  every  privy  weekly  or  monthly. 
Trees  should  be  planted  in  the  streets  to  absorb  the  noxious  gases 
and  give  out  those  which  refresh  and  purify  the  atmosphere — to 
moderate  the  influence  of  reflected  heat  from  brick  walls  and  houses. 
It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  should 
be,  as  it  were,  supplemental  the  one  to  the  other ;  animals,  by 
breathing  and  exhaling  air,  load  it  with  carbonic  acid,  and  render  it 
noxious  to  themselves;  while  vegetables  absorb  the  acid  gas  and 
give  out  oxygen  in  its  stead,  and  thus  supply  the  animal  kingdom 
with  vital  air.  Then  again,  whatever  elements  an  animal  takes  from 
the  soil  as  food,  it  returns  again  to  the  earth  in  a  diflerent  fonn,  noxious 
to  itself,  but  nevertheless  furnishing,  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  abun- 
dant and  wholesome  nourishment.  It  is  thus  that  the  organic  elements 
c<uiii>lete  their  cirt-uit  in  livin*^  beings.  N(>thing  is  lost;  it  is  only 
re{»ioduced  in  another  form.  Those  principles  lie  at  the  root  of  the 
whole  science  of  agriculture ;  while  they  constitute  the  basis  of  all 
economical  and  sanatory  arrangements." 
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MORTALITY  OF   THE  COUNTRY  PARISHES  OF    LOUISIANA^ 

EASTERN   DISTRICT   OF   LA. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  FARISHIS. 


1.  Ratio  of  Mortality  of  the  River  Par-" 
iahes,  excluding  New-  Orleann,  Lafay- 
ette and  West  Felioiaaa,  and  iucludiiig 
otlier  river  towns 

2.  R^tio  of  Mortality  of  the  Swamp  Par- 
ishes   •••• 

3.  Rniio  of  Morulity  of  the  Upland  Par- 
ishes  


INCLUDING  CHOLSRA 


lEXCLUDlKO  CHOLIBA 


White* 
'p«r  emU 


2.69 


0.C3 


1.74 


Colored 
p«r  cent. 


Both  .  ! 


2*45 

1.48 
1.77 


2.57 

1.05 
1.75 


Wbitn 
per  cent 


1.03 

0.44 
1.57 


Colond 
>*r  oMit. 


1.43 

0.75 
1.61 


PWMBI* 


0.60 
1.57 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  PARISHES  OF  THE  WESTERN 

DISTRICT   OF  LOUISIANA. 


1.  Ratio  of  mortality  in  river  parishes,  per  cent 

2.  Do.  do.      in  swamp  parishes,  do. 

3.  Do.  do.      in  upland  parishes,   do. 


loriiuling 
ChnleiA. 


3.81 

3.52 
6.2L 


Ezelndinf 
Chulam. 


2-46 
3.43 
6.08 


) 


WbitA 

and 
Colored. 


The  paper  which  follows  is  by  Professor  C.  G.  Forshey,  on  the 
Hydrography  of  the  Mississippi  River,  a  subject  which  has  engrossed 
his  attention  for  many  years.  Professor  Forshey  furnishes  also  an 
interesting  diagram  of  the  river,  and  announces  the  discovery  of  a 
means  of  determining  the  high  water  level  of  all  places  in  the  delta 
for  thd  past  three  or  four  centuries.  "The  summit  of  the  buttress  of 
the  white  ash  tree  is  the  registered  mark.  By  questioning  the  tree 
in  all  parts  of  the  delta,  many  disputed  points  in  the  physical  history 
of  the  Mississippi  valley  can  be  settled." 

Article  IX.  and  the  last  to  which  we  can  refer,  is  by  Dr.  J.  G 
Sinionds,  on  the  sanatory  condition  of  New-Orleans  as  illustrated 
by  its  mortuary  statistics.  Whilst  admitting  the  high  merit  of  this 
gentleman  as  a  statistician,  and  his  services  to  the  city  of  New-Or- 
leans, we  have  always  maintained  a  defective  principle  at  the  bottom 
of  his  calculations.  The  period  embraced  is  not  long  enough,  and  it 
so  happens  that  the  period  is  one  of  the  most  disastrous,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  every  one,  ever  known  in  New-Orleans.  Nor,  in  consider- 
ing the  mortality  of  the  city,  does  Dr.  Simonds  pay  sufficient  regard 
to  the  character  and  habits  of  the  persons  dying.  Dr.  Dowler'« 
"  Meditations  among  the  Tombs"  of  the  first  municipality,  etc.,  should 
have  put  him  upon  this  track,  and  modified,  to  some  extent,  his 'conclu- 
sions. We  have  admitted  a  high  degree  of  mortality  in  New-Orleans, 
higher  than  in  any  other  American  city,  but  see  nothing  in  the  rea- 
sonings of  Dr.  Simonds,  or  any  one  else,  to  satisfy  our  mind  that  it 
is,  as  he  represents  it,  a  very  black  hole  of  Calcutta.  There  is  not  a 
citizen  of  New-Orleans,  who  has  resided  many  years  in  its  limits, 
who  does  not  know  this  from  his  own  experience  and  from  that  of 
his  family  and  friends,  to  be  untrue.  Yet  things  are  bad  enough,  God 
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knows,  and  there  is  infinite  room  for  improvement.  On  many  points 
Dr.  Simonds  should  be  answered ;  and  if  the  task  is  not  undertaken 
by  some  of  our  medical  gentlemen,  we  shall  take  up  the  glove  our- 
self  on  the  first  favorable  occasion. 

There  is  one  part  of  Dr.  Simonds'  paper  which  we  cannot  pass 
over  in  silence.  Estimating  the  value  of  each  life  lost  in  the  city 
during  four  and  a  half  years,  at  $400,  (the  value  of  a  negro,)  and  the 
labor  lost  by  these  deaths,  and  by  sickness,  and  the  cost  of  burials, 
he  arrives  at  the  figures  $45,437,700,  or  an  average  loss  of  $10,485, 
6*i3  per  annum.  Now,  nothing  in  the  world  can  be  more  absurd  than 
such  calculations,  and  so  far  as  they  refer  to  the  value  of  life,  nothing 
more  revolting.  Great  God !  has  the  almighty  and  ruling  principle 
of  dimes  and  dollars  reached  already  to  this]  We  believe  that  the 
Doctor  himself  will  shudder  at  the  reflection.  The  cost  of  prevent- 
ible  sickness  may  indeed  be  a  subject  of  calculation,  but  to  tell  us 
how  much  money  we  should  have  had  or  saved  were  there  no  deaths 
at  all,  is  a  gross  refinement,  if  there  be  no  paradox  in  it,  of  reasoning 
and  calculation.  It  supposes,  too,  that  the  indefinite  advancement  of 
a  city  population  depends  upon  its  health,  and  not  upon  commercial 
advantajjes  and  general  position,  which  is  manifestly  absurd. 

But  Dr.  Simonds  has  a  suggestion  which  we  heartily  adopt,  and 
trust  that  it  will  be  at  once  accepted  by  the  public  authorities  of  the 
city,  and  that  himself  and  Drs.  Barton  and  renner,  by  acclamation, 
will  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  proposed  commission. 

**  A  sanatory  commission  should  be  appointed  by  authority  of  the 
councils  of  New-Orleans  and  Lafayette,  to  examine  fully  into  the 
hygienic  condition  of  the  city,  including  in  its  investigations  the  in- 
ternal police  of  the  hospitals,  asylums,  workhouses,  and  all -public 
institutions  ;  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  their  dwellings ;  the  sup- 
ply «f  water,  the  various  factories  of  gas,  chemicals,  etc.;  the  butch- 
eries and  dairies ;  the  supplies  of  milk  and  bread ;  in  fact,  a  complete 
and  thorough  survey  of  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  sanatory  'condi- 
tion of  the  city.  The  expenditure  of  $5,000  or  $10,000  in  such  a 
survey,  would  probably  save  to  the  city  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dolhirs,  in  the  form  of  its  most  valuable  property,  the  lives  of  its 
citizens. 

"  it  is  true  that  the  grand  jury  examines  into  these  matters,  but  as 
such  bodies  do  not  consist  of  persons  specially  selected  for  this  pur- 
pose, they  are  not  in  general  qualified  for  these  investigations ;  they 
can  only  discover  the  most  glaring  evils;  and  the  fact  that  some  have 
been  pointed  out,  shows  that  there  are  numerous  others  that  might 
be  discovered." 

We  conclude  our  paper  with  a  lengthy  extract  from  Dr.  Simonds, 
in  order  that  our  reiiders  may  be  fully  possessed  of  his  views  and 
reasonings,  in  regard  to  the  mortality  of  New-Orleans.  The  subject 
will  have  interest  all  over  the  nation. 

Population  of  Neto-  Orharu. 

City  census, March,    1847 94.526 

Bute     do Aiigatt,  1847 79.503 

UuiteJSUteado July,       1850 116,407 
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Population  of  LafayeUe  by  (he  United  States  census, 

1840 3,207 

1850 13,350 

The  census  of  the  city  of  New-Orleans  was  taken  by  the  cit^  authorities 
in  March,  1847,  and  amounted  to  94,526.  In  the  same  year,  m  August,  it 
was  taken  by  order  of  the  state,  and  amounted  to  79,503.  The  United 
States  census,  nominally  referred  to  July  1st,  1850,  but  really  completed 
during  the  past  winter,  will  not  differ  much  from  110,407.  Tiie  mean  of 
these  three  censuses  is  96,812,  which  may  be  fairly  considered  the  average 
population  of  New-Orleans  during  the  four  and  one-third  years  of  which 
the  deaths  are  known.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  this  underrates  our  true  po- 
pulation. If  the  data  furnished  by  the  censuses  are  sufficiently  correct  to 
constitute  the  basis  of  taxation,  of  representation,  and  of  the  apportionment 
of  tlie  school  fund,  &c., — if  these  censuses  approximate  sufficiently  for  all 
political  and  politico-economical  purposes,  why  impugn  their  correctness 
when  applied  to  the  more  important  uses  of  the  statist,  in  determining  the 
hygiene  and  sanatory  condition  of  the  city. 

1  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  census  of  Lafayette,  as  taken  by  the 
state  in  1847 ;  but  if  we  assume  that  the  population  increased  uniformly 
from  1840,  tlie  total  of  both  cities  would  average,  for  the  last  five  years, 
100,885.  Referring  to  the  population  of  New-Orleans,  as  taken  by  tlie  city 
in  November,  1847,  to  the  year  1846,  the  following  table  will  show  the  po- 
pulation for  each  of  the  last  five  years : — 

Estimated  population  of  New- Orleans  and  Lafayette. 

New-Orleana.  Lafayette.  Both. 

1846 94,526 7,546 102.072 

1847 79,503 8,703 88.206 

1848 90,270 10.037 100.313 

1849 102,509 11.575 114.084 

1850 116,407 13,350 129,757 

Tlio  mean  population  of  New-Orleans  during  tliis  period  is,  thert^fore, 
90,044 ;  of  Lafayette,  10,242  ;  and  of  both  cities,  100,885.  We  must  now 
see  what  number  of  deatlis  occurred  among  tliis  population. 

Interments^  as  shown  hy  the  Dead-Boohs  of  the  Board  of  Health  ofXciv- 
Orleans,  and  the  Sexton's  Book  for  Lafayette  Cemetery. 

BOOKS  OF  NEWORLEAN8  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

1P46,  Aogast  30th,  to  January  2d,  1847 1,489 

1847,  January  2<1 7,S15 

1848,  January  2d  to  April  30th 1,915 

9,430 

From  the  tablf's  ofdifieaaea 10,919 

1848,  May  Ut.  to  1849,  April  30th 9,346 

1849,  May  Ist,  to  1850,  April  30th 7,3.')2 

•  Deduct  Lafayette,  January  Ist  to  April  30th 173 

7,179 
t  1850,  May  lat  to  December  3 Ist 5.488 

22,013 


*  Those  from  New- Orleans  beinf  only  reported, 
t  Includes  tU  interred  in  Laiayette. 
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Carried  forward,  8S,013        10,919 

L1.7ATKTT1  CXMXTERT. 

1846,  September  Ist  to  Dtcember  3Ist 981 

1847,  January  l8t  "  1,654 

1848,  "  "  784 

1849,  "  »•  1,716 

1850,  «'  April  30th, 418 

4,853 


From  examinatioD  of  names ^ • 36,866 

37,785 

The  details  of  the  preceding  table  are  given,  that  the  amount  may  be 
verified,  if  desired ;  and  it  is  arranged  to  agree,  as  nearly  as  possible,  with 
the  arrangement  of  the  records.  For  the  interments  in  the  Lafayette  Ceme- 
tery, I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Hicks,  the  sexton.  It  must  be 
observed,  that  of  the  37,785  deaths  during  the  four  and  one-third  years  in- 
cluded in  the  table,  26,86G  are  directly  obtained  from  the  recorded  names  of 
the  dead ;  the  other  10,919  are  from  the  tabular  statements  of  disease ;  but 
all  are  derived  from  the  manuscript  records,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  typogra- 
phical errors.  The  number  of  deaths  is,  therefore,  certainly  not  over-estima- 
ted, but  is  known  to  fall  short  of  the  truth,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  include 
the  deaths  in  the  Hebrew  cemetery  in  Lafayette,  (except  for  nine  months,) 
nor  tlie  bodies  of  .those  used  for  anatomical  purposes,  nor  a  portion  of  those 
dying  in  the  Charity  Hospital,  where  two  are  frequently  placed  in  the  same 
coffin,  and  only  one  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health.*  The  total,  however, 
approximates  to  truth,  and  no  more  is  required  to  show  the  fearful  mortali- 
ty of  New-Orleans.  We  must  next  calculate  the  average  annual  mortality 
for  this  period,  viz.,  the  last  four  and  one-third  years. 

The  total  of  the  annual  population  for  four  years,  with  one-third  of  the 
population  for  1846,  amomits  to  466,384 ;  the  deaths  amounting  to  37,786, 
would  therefore  give,  as  the  average  annual  mortality  of  New-Orleans  and 
Lafayette,  810  per  cent,  or  1  in  every  12,  nearly.  If  we  take  the  number 
given  by  the  United  States  census,  as  the  average  population  for  the  entire 
period,  the  mortality  would  be  reduced  to  6*7  per  cent.  Even  if  we  were 
to  take  the  highest  numbers  that  have  ever  been  obtained  as  the  average 
population  for  the  entire  period,  viz.,  for  Lafayette,  as  above,  and  for  this 
city,  as  taken  by  its  authorities  in  February,  1851,  including  one  ihousand 
added  hy  order  of  the  Council,  it  would  only  amount  to  135,301:  and  the 
mortality  would  be  reduced  to  6*4  per  cent,  a  number  sufficiently  high  to 
prove  a  greater  mortaUty  than  that  of  any  other  city,  but  still  far  below  the 
truth.  In  order  to  know  whether  this  mortality  be  excessive,  let  us  see 
what  the  statistics  of  otlier  cities  show. 

I  here  present  tlie  mortality  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  carefully 
calculated  by  myself  from  authentic  data.  The  data,  the  principles  of  the 
calculation,  and  the  authorities,  will  be  hereafter  pubhshed,  the  result  only 
being  here  given. 

Average  Annual  Afortaliiy  of  various  Cities  of  the  United  States. 

Boston nOyears,  1811  to        9 2-4579 

Lowell 13     •♦        1836to    848 2-1194 

New-York 45     "       1803  to       49 2-9682 

♦  Without  aitempiinc,  at  this  time,  to  estimate  the  additions  to  be  made  on  these  ac- 
counts, I  will  nimply  state,  that  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Health  for  1849,  shows  that 
2,745  died  in  the  Charity  Hospital,  while  onlv  2,304  were  interred  in  iu  cemetery.  A 
small  portion  of  the  difference  were  interred  by  friends  in  other  cemeteries.  In  1850 
there  died  1,884  in  the  horaital,  while  1,44€  were  interred  in  iu  cemetery,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  Board  of  Health. 
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Philadelphia 34  years  1807  to  1840 2-5510 

Baltimore 14     "       1836to  1849 2'4917 

r  Whites 2-4826 

Charleston 27    «       1822  to  1848^  Blacks 26458 

(Both 2-5793 

Savannah 8    "       1840tol847    Whites 41616 

New-Orleans 4|    «       1846  to  1850 81017 

Average  Annual  Mortality  of  other  places, 

•  MassaphnsettB,  1847-'48 1-59 

f  Twelve  counties  of  England 1 1-93 

t  Twenty-six  cities  "       2.72 

XT      J         J    Males 2-74 

I  London,   j    females 2-31 

•f  r:     _    1     }   Males 3*53 

t  Liverpool,    j  ^^^^^^ g.j^ 

$  Liverpool,  1850 .'. 2*73 

*  M.„che..er.  [  ^et'.ie.\\\\\\\"v;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;.v:::::::::::::::::::3%1 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  mortality  of  New-Orleans  is  nearly  double  that  of 
Savannah,  the  highest  on  the  list,  two  and  four-fiflhs  times  greater  than  that 
of  New- York,  and  more  than  three  times  that  of  any  other  city.  I  must  con- 
fess my  surprise  at  the  great  mortality  of  Savannah,  and  must  add,  that  it  is 
highly  probable  that  its  mortality  in  former  times  was  even  greater,  but  I  have 
not  the  data  for  the  calculation.  I  have  the  deaths  of  whites  annually  from 
the  year  1810,  but  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  numbers  of  the  white  po- 
pulation of  the  city,  anterior  to  1840 ;  I  must  also  add,  that  I  have  not  yet 
examined  the  mortality  of  Mobile,  for  a  similar  reason. 

But  it  may  be  said  Uiat  the  year  1847  should  not  be  included,  as  it  was 
a  very  unusual  year,  nor  the  cholera  period  of  1848-'9,  as  this  also  con- 
stitutes an  exception  to  the  general  healthiness  of  New-Orleans.  I  reply, 
first,  that  the  cholera  and  all  other  epidemics  are  included  in  the  calculations 
for  the  otlier  cities ; — ^but  let  us  enter  into  a  more  accurate  calculation  on 
these  points.  The  year  1849  is  generally  considered,  in  New-Orleans,  a 
healthy  year,  cholera  excepted,  as  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  by  the  medi- 
cal profession  and  the  press.  During  this  year,  Philadelphia,  with  a  popu- 
lation three  times  that  of  New-Orleans,  had  fewer  deaths  by  four  hundred, 
and  even  if  we  deduct  the  deaths  from  cholera  in  the  latter,  the  mortality 
of  Philadelphia  compared  with  the  population,  was  but  one-half  that  of 
New-Orleans.  From  10,061  deaths  in  New-Orleans  and  Lafayette  during 
the  year,  deduct  3,285||  deaths  from  cholera  and  cholera  morbus — there  re- 
mains (),577  ;  takinpr  the  population  at  115,000,  the  mortahty  would  be  (ex- 
cluding: (.'holera)  5*719  per  cent. 

Again,  lot  us  take  the  year  1850.  Our  daily  press  announced  to  the 
world  the  continued  healthiness  of  the  city,  the  citizens  rejoiced  in  its  salu- 
brity, and  the  medical  profession  were  for  the  most  part  idle  during  the 
year.  The  Board  of  Health  state  that  the  cases  of  yellow  fever  were  so  few 
as  scarcely  to  deserve  notice ;  that  cholera  was  at  no  time  epidemic,  and  that 
if  any  epidemic  prevailed,  it  was  dengue,  which  is  not  a  fatal  disease.  The 
Mayor  says,  in  a  message  to  the  General  Council,  as  published  in  the  official 
newspaper : 

"  It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  observe  that  the  city  has  been  perfectly 


*  Calculated  from  Ret^stration  Reports. 
t  Dr.  Jarvis  on  Vital  Force — Appendix. 
X  M'Calloch'8  British  Empire. 

ij^  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal,  March  1,  1851. 
The  deaths  from  cholera  in  Lafayette  aro  unknown ;  the  intmnenti  from  New* 
eans  are,  howeTer,  indoded  in  this  nnmber. 
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heMthy  during  the  past  year,  and  free  from  all  epidemic  This  gratifying 
fact  is  in  part  attributable  to  the  opening  and  laying  out  of  streets  in  the 
rear  of  the  city,  a  measure  that  must  contribute  not  only  to  the  increased 
salubrity,  but  also  to  the  prosperity  of  New-Orleans ;  at  the  same  time  it  ia 
due  to  state  that  this  exemption  from  disease  is  also  to  be  ascribed,  in  a 
marked  degree,  to  the  energy  of  the  Board  of  Health,  who,  with  compara- 
tively limited  means  at  their  (£sposal,  have  accomplished  everything  that  could 
be  done  towards  improving  the  sanatory  condition  of  the  community. 

"  The  regular  weekly  publications  of  deaths  by  the  Board  have  not  been 
without  their  effect  in  checking  the  unfounded  statements  that  were  for- 
merly circulated  in  regard  to  the  mortality  of  New-Orleans,  proving,  as  they 
have  done,  that  with  the  rare  exception  of  epidemics,  to  which  all  large  cities 
are  liable,  w<e  can  lay  claim  to  as  great  a  share  of  health  as  is  enjoyed  by 
equal  populous  communities." 

This,  then,  is  a  favorable  year,  and  we  can  surely  take  this  one  as  a  test^ 
and  parade  it  before  the  world  as  a  proof  of  the  general  salubrity  of  New- 
Orleans.  The  tables  published  by  the  Board  of  Health  give  7,819  deaths ; 
I  can  show  omissions,  of  which  no  notice  is  made  in  the  report^  which 
would  make  the  aggregate  8.086,  being  but  700  less  than  the  average  of  the 
last  four  one- third  years,  including  the  cholera  and  the  yellow  fever  of  1847. 
The  mortality,  therefore,  of  the  healthy  (for  New-Orleans)  year,  1850,  was 
6*22  per  cent  This  must  convince  the  most  skeptical.  If  New-Orleans  is 
hecHmy  when  one  in  every  sixteen  persons  dies,  and  when  the  admissions  to 
the  Charity  Hospital  amounts  to  one  in  every  seven  inhabitants,  or  141  per 
cent.,  then  should  we  be  informed  what  would  be  admitted  to  be  an  un- 
healthy year,  and  what  number  of  deaths  is  requisite  to  prove  the  insalu- 
brity of  this  place. 

Again :  bearing  in  mind  that  the  population  of  New-Orleans  and  Lafay- 
ette is  less  than  130,000,  and  that  dunng  the  healihy  year  1850,  the  deaths 
amounted  to  8,086,  look  at  Liverpool:  with  a  population  of  370,000, 
nearly  three  times  that  of  New-Orleans,  the  deaths  only  amounted  to 
10,123;  compared  with  the  population,  the  mortality  of  this  year  was  in 
Liverpool  2*736  per  cent — of  New-Orleans  6.220  per  cent ;  or,  while  in 
every  1,000  sixty-two  died  in  New-Orleans,  only  twenty-seven  died  in 
Liverpool.  It  has  been  said  that  the  deaths  in  New-Orleans  occur  among 
those  merely  passing  through  the  city ;  but  Liverpool  is  the  place  of  emigra- 
tion for  the  greater  part  of  all  the  Insh  emigrants  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
In  fact^  during  the  famine  in  Ireland,  it  was  estimated  that  at  one  time  there 
were  in  Liverpool  100,000  Irish  paupers,  men,  women  and  children. 

"We,  in  Ne  w^Orleans,  consider  the  past  few  weeks  a  period  of  unexam- 
pled health;  let  us,  then,  compare  the  weekly  statement  of  deaths  here  with 
those  in  Boston : 
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The  deaths  in  Boston  are  obtained  from  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  where  are  given  full  details  of  the  causes  of  death,  with  the  sex, 
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age  and  nativity ;  the  deaths  for  New-Orleans  are  from  a  statement  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Health,  but  the  sum  of  the  details  is  three  ksfl 
than  the  total  given  by  him. 

According  to  the  late  United  States  census,  the  city  of  Bostcm  contains 
8,000  more  persons  than  the  cities  of  New-Orleans  and  Lafayette,  in  which, 
during  nine  weeks  of  our  healthy  season,  the  deaths  are  more  than  double 
those  of  Boston.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Health  to  investigate  this 
subject  thoroughly,  to  point  out  the  causes  of  this  large  mortality,  the  classee 
of  Uie  conmiunity  among  whom  it  prevails,  and  the  parts  of  the  city  in  which 
it  exists.  It  might  point  out  the  number  dying  without  medical  assistance, 
and  the  kind  of  medical  aid ;  the  length  of  time  sick,  and  the  period  of  resi- 
dence here.  The  certificates  are,  I  know,  very  defective  upon  many  of 
these  points ;  but  until  the  Board  make  use  of  the  data  fumished^it  cannot 
expect  that  the  medical  profession  will  render  them  more  full  The  publi- 
cations of  the  Board  only  serve  to  prove  an  excessive  mortality,  without 
enabling  any  one  to  trace  it  to  its  source,  that  a  remedy  may  be  }Mt>po8cd. 

These  various  comparisons  show  an  unparalleled  waste  of  human  life,  and 
it  certainly  demands  immediate  and  efiScient  action  from  t}ie  city  authori- 
ties. 


DEPARTMENT  0P;C01DfERCE.f 

I.— COTTON  AND  SUGAR  TRADE  OP  NEW-ORLEANS  AND  THE  SOUTH 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1850-51. 

Our  planting  friends  will  find  the  following  recapitulation  of 'the  last  ye«r*s 
crop  and  prices  of  great  ralue,  and  we  hope  they  will  all  study  it.  We  extract 
from  the  New-Orleans  Prices  Current : 

Cotton, — It  is  well  known  that  in  this  leading  branch  of  our  commerce,  th« 
season  opened  with  high  hopes  on  the  part  of  both  producers  and  dealers.  The 
previous  year  had  closed  upon  greatly  enhanced  prices,  which  had  given  large 
profits  to  shippers,  and  this  success,  together  with  calculations  of  another  short 
crop,  stimulated  speculation  to  an  imprudent  degree,  and  the  result  has  been  a 
reaction  more  disastrous  than  any  that  has  occurred  in  the  cotton  trade  since 
1825.  A  brief  summary  of  the  season's  operations  will  show  the  course  of  the 
market. 

The  first  bale  of  the  new  crop  (some  250  lbs.)  was  received  here  on  the  Uth 
August ;  being  four  days  later  than  the  first  receipt  of  the  previous  year  ;  and 
so  backward  was  the  crop  that  up  to  the  1st  September  only  67  bales  had  come 
to  market,  notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  comparatively  high  prices,  a  few 
bales  having  been  disposed  of  at  13^  a  15  cents  per  lb.  Daring  the  greater  part 
of  September  the  quotation  for  a  strict  class  of  middling  was  13  cents,  but 
towards  the  close  of  the  month  supplies  began  to  arrive  pretty  freely,  and  the 
prices  fell  off  to  12i.  This  slight  decline  was  soon  recovered,  however,  under 
an  active  demand,  and  about  the  middle  of  October,  our  quotation  for  strictly 
middling  was  13^  cents,  being  the  highest  point  of  the  season.  From  the  mid- 
dle of  October  to  the  middle  of  December,  prices  were  quite  steady,  the  range 
for  middling  being  13^  a  13^  cents,  but  at  the  latter  period  unfavoralde.  Euro- 
pean advices  produced  a  decline  of  }  a  j|  cent  per  lb.  This  reduction  caused  a 
resumption  of  business,  and  the  advices  from  Europe  becoming  more  favorable, 
the  market  recovered  to  13|  cents  by  the  early  part  of  January.  About  the 
middle  of  the  same  month,  however,  under  the  pressure  of  heavy  receipts  and  a 
stringent  money  market,  prices  began  to  give  way  again,  and  being  assisted  in 
their  downward  inclination  by  advices  of  another  of  those  extraordinary  dis- 
crepancies in  the  Liverpool  stock,  to  the  extent  of  60,000  bales,  the  figures  for 
middling  reached  12^  cents  by  the  1st  February.  At  this  point  there  was  a 
•light  recovery,  but  it  waa  only  momentary,  as  by  the  middle  of  Febraaiy  tlia 
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market  was  called  upon  to  encounter  the  combined  diBadvantages  of  an  unusu- 
ally  heavy  stock,  adverse  accounta  from  abroad  advancing  freights  and  declin- 
ing exchanges.  Under  the  pressure  of  this  combination  of  adverse  circum- 
■tances  prices  rapidly  gave  way,  and  by  the  early  part  of  March  our  outside 
quotation  for  strictly  middling  was  reduced  to  10|  cents.  Here  the  market 
reached  a  firmer  point,  the  circumstances  which  produced  this  last  dccUne 
having  been  reversed,  and  by  the  latter  part  of  the  month  prices  had  recovered 
to  114  centa  for  middling.  For  a  month  succeeding,  the  rates  fluctuated  be- 
tween 10|  and  11  cents,  when  early  in  May  the  market  was  again  unfavorably 
affected  by  the  character  of  the  foreign  advices,  and  also  by  the  large  increase 
in  the  receipts  at  the  ports,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year ;  and  as  nearly 
•very  circumstance  that  has  arisen  since  has  been  of  a  nature  to  increase  the  de- 
pression, there  has  been  a  constant  yielding  of  prices,  until  they  reached  6i-cente 
for  middling  Louisianas  and  Mississippis,  or  a  define  on  thia  description  of 
nearly  7  cents  per  lb.  from  the  highest  point ;  beinff  more  thxn.  fifty  per  cent. 
In  the  lower  grades,  which  have  lormed  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  the 
receipts  of  the  past  season,  the  reaction  has  been  still  more  marked,  there  having 
been  sales  which  would  show  a  difference  of  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent,  between 
the  highest  and  lowest  points.  These  descriptions  of  cotton,  owing  to  their 
extraordinary  abundance,  have  been  comparatively  depressed,  and  exceedingly 
difficult  of  sale,  during  most  of  the  season.  Indeed,  it  has  been  the  common 
remark  that  no  crop  since  that  of  1843-44>  (known  as  the  **  storm  year")  has 
contained  so  large  a  proportion  classing  inferior^  and  some  planters  have  sent 
to  market  '*  bales  of  cotton"  which  proved  to  be  trash  or  '*  motes,"  not  worth 
the  drayage  from  the  levee.  If  the  planting  interest  reaps  any  benefit  from  the 
swelling  of  the  apparent  receipts  through  the  forwarding  of  such  worthless 
stuff,  the  past  season  has  probably  afforded  a  ffood  opportunity  for  its  demon- 
stration. The  following  tables  will  further  iUustrate  the  movements  in  our 
great  staple. 

Table  ahoufing^  the  quotations  for  Low  Middling  to  Good  Middling  Louisianas  and 
Mississippis^  with  the  Rates  of  Freight  to  Liverpool^  and  of  sterling  biUSf  at  the 
same  date.  • 

ifKH         ^^  Middling  to  Stcrlinf.  Freights. 

^°^'         Good  Middling.  Per  cent.  Prem.  Per  lb. 

September  14 12^  a  13^ 9    a  10 13-32  a    7-16 

Oclober2 12^134 8|  a    9 13-32  a    7-16 

Noveinber2 13^  a  131 7    a    8 1132  a    f 

December  4 13    a  134 7^  a    8j —a    7-l« 

Jan.  1,1851 12|  a  isj 7^  a    8 4  a  13-33 

February  1 12    a  13 7    a    7f ia    9-13 

March  1 9^  a  lOj 7i  a    sj |  a  13-16 

April  2 10    alii 9£alOJ fa 

May3 9ial0] 9|  a  10| —a    | 

June? 8    a    9J 94  a  11 |a    7-16 

Julv  5 7Ja    9| 8{al04 5-lC  a    f 

Aoga8t2 6|  a      8J 8^  a  10 7  16  a    — 

Table  showing  the  product  of  Low  Middling  to  Good  Middling  Louisiana  and  MiS' 
sissippi  Cotton^  taking  the  average  of  each  entire  year  for  six  years^  with  the  Re- 
ceipts at  New-OrleanSf  and  the  total  crop  of  United  States. 

Total  Crop.  ReceipU  at  New-Orlaana.  Average  Price. 

B«les.  Bale*.  Genu  per  lb. 

184.^-6 2,100,537 1,041^93 ^ 

1840-7 1.77H,6j1 707,324 10 

1847-ri 2,347,634 1,188,733 6| 

184'»-9 2,728,.VJ6 1,100,636 Cj 

184'J-:)0 2,096,706 797,387 11 

1850-.-.1.. (estimate]).. 2,330,000 995,036 11 

The  total  receipts  at  this  port  since  1st  Sept.  IwU  from  all  sources,  are  995,036 
bales.  Thi.s  amount  includes  44,816  bales  from  Mobile  and  Florida,  and  from 
Texas  by  sea ;  and  this  being  deducted,  our  receipts  proper  are  shown  to  be 
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850,220  bales,  in  which  are  included  18,051  bales  received  direct  from  Mont- 
gomery, <Scc.,  Alabama.  This,  then,  would  show  an  increase  in  our  receipU 
proper,  as  compared  with  last  year  upon  the  same  basis,  of  152,833  bales.  The 
total  exports  since  1st  September,  are  997,458  bales,  of  which  682,373  bales 
were  shipped  to  Great  Britain,  130,362  to  France,  131,906  to  the  North  and 
South  of  Europe,  Mexico,  <Scc.,  and  152,817  to  United  States  ports.  On  a  com- 
parison of  the  exports  with  those  of  last  year,  there  would  appear  to  be  arn  in- 
crease of  185,628  bales  to  Great  Britain,  12,949  to  France,  21,760  to  the  North 
and  South  of  Europe,  Mexico,  <Scc.,  while  to  United  States  ports,  there  is  a  de- 
crease of  61,026  bales.  The  total  receipts  at  all  the  Atlantic  and  Guj/ports^  up 
to  the  latest  dates  received — as  shown  by  our  General  Cotton  Table — are 
2,331,464  bales,  and  the  crop,  when  made  up  by  the  New- York  Shipping  List, 
will  probably  not  vary  much  from  2,350,000  bales. 

We  have  thus  rapidly  sketched  the  course  of  the  market  during  a  season  of 
extraordinary  vicissitudes,  and  such  an  one  as  we  hope  never  to  witness  again. 
In  glancing  at  the  peculiarities  of  the  season  it  may  be  safely  remarked,  that  its 
prominent  feature  (and,  as  the  sequel  has  proven,  its  prominent  error)  has  been 
an  under  estimate  of  the  production.  This,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  led 
to  the  opening  of  the  market  at  unfortunately  high  prices,  which,  under  specu- 
lative action,  were  subsequently  carried  to  a  higher  point  than  they  have  reach- 
ed since  1839.  These  under  estimates  were  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  general, 
and  we  think  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  a  large  majority  placed  the  crop  at 
or  under  2,200,000  bales,  while  the  bulk  of  the  business  during  the  first  six  or 
seven  months  of  the  season  was  done  upon  a  basis  of  2,100,000  to  2,150,000 
bales.  The  estimates  of  very  few  parties  were  beyond  what  the  actual  crop  is 
likely  to  be,  and  these  were  looked  upon  as  so  extravagant  that  their  opinions 
provoked  discussion  and  animadversion  to  a  degree  that  has  given  them  wide- 
spread notoriety.  And  thus  is  added  another  to  thejnany  examples  of  the  fal 
lacy  of  early  estimates  of  a  crop  whose  culture  occupies  so  broad  an  extent  of 
country,  embracing  nearly  every  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  and  requiring  many 
months  to  determine  definitely  the  result.  The  error  has  been  followed  by 
most  disastrous  consequences,  but  that  those  who  fell  into  it,*(and  they  embrace 
planters,  factors  and  purchasers,)  were  honest  in  their  opinions,  their  own  losses 
should  be  taken  to  demonstrate. 

In  viewing  the  causes  of  this  astoundintr  reaction,  the  leading  ones,  of  course, 
are  the  under  estimates  of  the  crop,  and  the  confipquent  elevation  of  prices  to 
what  has  proved  to  have  been  an  extravagant  point.     But  as  a  collateral  one, 
growing  out  of  these,  we  may  mention  that  the  entire  or  partial   stoppage  of 
many  of  our  home  millK,  owing  to  the  high  prices  of  the  raw  material,  and  ex- 
cessive stocks  of  manufactured  articles  on  hand,  threw  an  undue  proportion  of 
the  supply  upon  the  European  markets.     Thus  (jfrrat  Britain  alone  has  not  only 
taken  tlie  whole  excess  of  our  receipts  over  those  of  last  year,  but  nearly 
100,000  bales  more,  that,  with  moderate  prices,  would  have  been  consumed  in 
the  United  States.     To  Great  Britain,  therefore,  the  crop  has  been  equal  to  one 
of  about  2,450,000  bales,  while  at  the  same  time  there  has  been  a  material  in- 
crease in  her  imports  from  Brazil,  Egypt,  and  the  East  Indies.     And  besides 
this  ample  present  supply,  large  estimates  of  our  coming  crop  are  indulged, 
which  have  had  a  marked  influence  in  the -depression  of  prices.     Thus,  once 
more  the  bpinners  j^ained  the  ascendency,  and  for  weeks,  panic,  which   loses 
fight  of  the  laws  ot   supply  and  demand,   seemed  to  reign   in  the  I^iverpool 
market.     It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  observe,  that  notwithstanding  the  preva- 
lence of  comparatively  high  prices  during  a  great  portion  ot  the  first  six  months 
of  the  current  year,  the  amount  taken  for  consumption  in  Great  Britain  slightly 
exceeded  the  amount  taken  for  the  same  purpose  during  a  similar  perioti  last 
vear ;   and  by  the  last  accounts  the  weekly  average  had  reached  33,000  bales,  the 
nighe.«tt  ratio  of  consumption  yet  attained  in  the  history  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture.    The  following  table  exhibits  the  imports,  delivery,  stock,  &c.,  in  the 
whole  of  (rreat  Britain,  forlthe  first  stx  months,  ended  on  the  30th  June  last,  and 
a  comparison  with  the  same  period  in  1850  : 
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1851.  1850. 

Bcock  Ist  January bales    521,120 558,390 

Import  six  monlha 1,156,500 940,863 


1,677,620  1,499,258 

Export  six  months 95,300 11 9,800 

Cousomption 776,120 770,952 

871,420  890,759 


Stock  30th  Jnne 806,200 608,500 

Weekly  average  taken  for  consumption 29,851 29,653 

In  France,  also,  and  other  European  countries,  the  deliveries  for  consumption 
exceed  those  of  last  year,  the  United  States  being  the  only  point  where  a  de- 
crease is  shown. 

In  respect  to  the  growing  crop,  which  is  now  a  matter  of  marked  interest,  we 
propose  to^sketch  briefly  its  progress  and  present  prospects,  leaving  to  others 
the  indulgence  in  ecrtimates,  which  the  past  season,  among  many  that  have  pre- 
ceded it,  has  shown  to  be  attended  with  very  great  uncertainty,  and  with  very 
serious  consequences.  It  is  understood  that  there  was  considerable  increase  in 
the  breadth  of  land  planted,  but  an  urilisually  cold  and  backward  spring  retard- 
ed the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  it  had  made  comparatively  little  progress  up  to 
the  early  part  of  May,  when  a  favorable  change  in  the  character  of  the  weather 
gave  an  impulse  to  vegetation.  From  this  time  up  to  the  first  of  July,  the  ac- 
counts from  the  country,  with  some  exceptions,  were  favorable,  though  from 
the  uplands  there  was  some  complaint  of  a  lack  of  sufficient  rain.  The  plant 
generally,  however,  though  small,  was  said  to  look  healthy,  and  to  give  good 
promise  ;  besides  which  the  crops  were  unusually  **  clean,"  the  very  lack  ofrain 
complained  of  having  favored  cultivation  by  preventing  %ny  excessive  growth 
of  grass  and  weeds.  But  now  very  serious  complaints  oegan  to  reach  us  from 
the  uplands,  of  the  long  continuance  of  the  drought;  and  as  week  succeeded 
week  without  any  rain,  except  an  occasional  shower,  in  partial  neighborhoods, 
these  complaints  were  reiterated,  and  became  more  general,  accompanied  by  re- 
presentations that  the  very  fair  prospects  which  the  crops  presented  up  *:o  about 
the  fir»t  July,  were  blasted  to  an  important  extent,  and  that  no  subsequent  com- 
bination of  circumstances  could  fully  recover  them.  For  some  weeks  past, 
however,  showers  have  been  frequent,  particularly  in  this  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, and  in  some  parts  of  the  interior  heavy  rains  are  reported,  which,  coming 
at  so  late  a  period,  are  said  to  have  been  rather  prejudicial  to  the  crops.  The 
bottom  lands  arc  generally  admitted  to  give  excellent  promise,  but  so  many  con- 
tingencies may  yet  arise,  fnvorablc  or  adverse,  that  calculation  of  the  result 
would  be  mere  conjecture.  We  make  no  estimates,  but  we  will  record  it  as  our 
impression  that,  while  the  error  of  last  year  was  an  under-estimate  of  the  crop, 
the  error  of  the  coming  one  is  likely  to  be  in  the  opposite  direction. 

With  regard  to  the  market  prospects  for  the  coming  crop,  we  think  they  may 
be  said  to  be  fair,  for  ready  sales,  at  moderate  prices.  In  Great  Britain,  parti- 
cularly, all  the  leading  elements  of  an  active  and  prosperous  trade  would  seem 
to  be  in  combination,  viz — low  stacks  of  goods,  and  of  the  raw  material,  in  the 
hands  of  the  manufacturers,  cheap  food,  abundance  of  money,  and  the  world  at 
peace.  Already  the  ratio  of  consumption  is  greater  than  ever  before  attained, 
and  even  a  further  increase  is  not  improbable.  In  our  own  country,  too,  there 
will  80on,d6ubtle8H,  be  renewed  activity,  as  the  stock  of  goods,  which  for  a  long 
time  have  been  excessive,  and  much  reduced,  and  the  manufacturers  are  under- 
stood to  be  without  any  considerable  stocks  of  the  raw  material.  Altogether 
the  prospects  would  seem  to  be  favorable  for  fair  returns  to  the  planter,  even 
with  a  lar^e  crop,  and  the  chances  are  that  the  relation  of  consumption  to  sup- 
ply will  be  such  as  to  leave  the  leading  markets  without  excessive  stocks  at  the 
cloite  of  the  season. 

The  first  bale  of  the  new  crop  was  received  here  on  the  25th  July,  being 
seventeen  days  earlier  than  the  firstjreceipt  of  last  year,  and  the  total  receipts  of 
new  crop  up  to  this  date  are  3,155  bales,  against  67  bales  last  year.  Of  this 
quantity  there  have  been  sales  reported  to  the  extent  of  about  2,500  bales,  at  a 
range  of  8  a  8|  cents  for  middling  and  8^  a  9  cents  for  good  Biiddling  to  mid- 
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d\mg  fair,  and  the  market  closes  with  a  total  stock,  including  all  on  shipboard 
not  cleared,  of  14,890  bales,  of  which  about  11,000  bales  are  in  factors*  hands, 
embracing  some  10,000  bales  of  old  crop,  held  under  limits. 

Mixed  Cotton. — We  have,  on  former  occasions,  called  the  attention  of  planters 
to  the  existence  of  an  evil  which  loudly  calls  for  remedy.     We  refer  to  the  cul- 
pable negligence  of  many  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the  packing  of  cotton,  as 
shown  by  the  frequent  discovery  of  mixed  bales f  viz.  :  bales  that  are  found  to 
contain  two,  three  or  more  qualities  and  colors.     This  negligence  oAen  leads 
to  vexatious  reclamations,  and  sometimes  to  expensive  lawsuits,  as  it  generally 
happens  that  the  discovery  is  not  made  until  the  cotton  has  reached  the  hands 
of  the  manufacturer,  at  a  distant  market.     Then,  if  any  portion  of  the  bale  is 
found  to  be  inferior  in  quality  to  the  sample  by  which  it  was  p  urchased,  the 
whole  bale  is  reduced  to  the  value  of  the  lowest  grade  founds  and  the  difference  re- 
claimed.    Nor  is  this  all :  for  reclamations  are  sometimes  insisted  on  even  when 
the  purchase  has  been  made  by  a  sample  of  the  lowest  grade,  on  the  ground  that 
mixed  bales  are  unmerclumtable.     Thus  the  planter  not  only  loses  the  difference 
in  price  between  the  lower  and  higher  qualities  which   careless  packing  has 
mingled  in  the  same  bale,  but  is  called  UDon  to  pay  that  difference  again.     And 
besides  all  this,  when  the  irregular  packing  is  once  discovered,  as  it  necessarily 
must  be,  somewhere  and  at  some  time,  it  throws  discredit  upon  the  planter's 
crop  generally,  and  thus  operates  to  his  disadvantage.     It  sometimes  happens 
that  the  discovery  is  made  here,  before  sale,  by  drawing  samples  from  different 
parts  of  the  bale.     When  this  is  the  case,  the  factor  can  seldom  obtain  more 
than  the  market  value  of  the  lowest  sample.    The  evil  which  we  have  here  de- 
picted, and  which  is  not  only  attended  with  direct  loss  to  the  planter,  but  is 
also  productive  of  many  vexatious  controversies,  is  venial  in,  its  character,  and 
only  reprehensible  for  the  confusion  it  introduces  into  a  most  important  branch 
of  trade,  and  one  that  can  only  be  conducted  with  facility  and  economy  upon 
the  basis  of  good  faith  in  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  the  planter.     These  viiw 
tues  being  accorded  to  him,  he  owes  it  to  himself,  to  his  factor,  and  to  his  pur^ 
chaser,  to  exercise  more  care  and  vigilance  over  those  who  have  his  interest  in 
charge. 

Sugar. — At  the  date  of  our  last  annual  report  the  prospect  was  considered  fair 
for  a  full  average  yield,  as  the  weather  for  some  three  months  previous  had 
been  of  a  remarkably  favorable  character  for  promoting  the  growth  of  the  cane. 
Subsequently,  however,  the  character  of  the  season  proved  unpropitious,  an  cxr 
traordinary  period  of  drought  having  ensued,  which  prevented  the  cane  from 
yielding  juice  freely,  and  also  delayed  the  grinding,  from  the  lack  of  water  for 
working  the  steam  engines.  Thus  the  frost  of  the  middle  of  November  found 
an  unusually  large  proportion  of  the  crop  exposed,  and  the  two  causes  above 
noted,  combined  with  damage  from  overflows,  led  to  a  material  reduction  in  the 
expected  product.  According  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Champoniier,  the 
crop  of  1850-51  amounted  to  21 1,203  hogsheads,  weighing  231,194,000  pounds. 
Of  this  quantity  184,372  hogsheads  are  stated  to  be  brown  sugar,  made  by  the 
old  process,  and  26,831  hogsheads  refined,  clarified,  &c.,  including  cistern  bot- 
toms ;  and  the  whole  is  the  product  of  1,495  sugar-houses,  of  which  907  have 
steam  and  588  have  horse-power.  The  falling  off  in  the  crop,  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  previous  year,  is  26,720  hogsheads,  or  38,576,000  pounds. 

The  stock  estimated  to  be  on  hand  at  the  close  of  last  year  was  2,000  hogs- 
heads, and  this  quantity  being  added  to  the  crop,  as  above  stated,  makes  a  sup- 
ply, in  round  numbers,  of  213,000  hogsheads.  As  nearly  as  can  be  ascerta'.ned, 
the  distribution  of  this  supply  has  been  as  follows  :  shipments  out  of  the  state, 
by  sea,  (including  an  estimate  of  10,000  hogsheads  for  the  exports  from  Atta- 
kapas)  57,000  hogsheads  ;  consumption  of  the  city  and  neighborhood  15,000 
hogsheads  ;  taken  for  refining  in  the  city  and  state,  including  cistern  bottoms, 
16,000  hotrftheads ;  stock  now  on  hand  in  the  state,  estimated  at  2,200  hogs- 
heads, leaving  as  the  quantity  taken  for  the  West  123,800  hogsheads.  ITie 
quantity  shipped  to  Atlantic  ports  is  about  45,000  hogsheads,  agamst  90,000  last 
year. 

The  first  receipt  of  the  new  crop  was  two  hogsheads  on  the  17th  October ;  one 
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week  later  than  the  first  receipt  of  the  previous  year.  The  two  hogsheads  were 
of  good  grain,  but  of  course  were  not  well  drained,  and  they  were  sold  at  6  cents 
per  lb.  Subsequently  supplies  cames  forward  ulowly,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  month  that  the  business  assumed  any  considerable  importance. 
The  course  of  the  market  will  be  best  indicated  by  the  following  table,  which 
shows  the  highest  and  the  lowest  point  in  each  month  for  fair  sugar  on  the 
levee. 

October cents  per  lb.. .6  a6k cents  per  Ib..5{a5| 


November 
December 
January.. 
February. 
March.... 
April..... 

May 

June 

July 

August... 


44 


tl 
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..5ia5| 

..5Sa6  
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  market  has  not  been  subjected  to  any  violent 
fluctuations  throughout  the  season,  but  on  the  contrary  that  it  has  generally 
been  characterized  by  great  steadiness,  while  the  average  of  prices  nas  been 
considerably  above  that  of  last  year.  The  transactions  on  plantations  have  to  a 
great  extent  been  on  private  terms,  though  we  obtained  particulars  of  the  sales 
of  quite  a  number  of  crops,  as  i  hey  occurred,  and  we  find  by  our  records  that  the 
ruling  rates  in  January  and  February  were  4}  a  5^ ;  in  March  4|  a  5|,  in  April 
5  a  5i,  in  May  5^  a  .5|.  and  in  June,  when  nearly  all  had  passed  out  of  planters* 
hands,  5  7-16  a  5$  cents  per  lb.  The  deficiency  in  the  Louisiana  crop  has  led 
to  increased  imports  of  foreign  sugars,  and  thus  we  have  from  Cuba  451  hhds. 
jmd  29,293  boxes,  against  397  hhds.  and  18,843  boxes  last  year.  We  have  also 
an  import  from  Brazil  of  1,354  boxes  of  1,800  pounds  each;  the  first  ever  re- 
ceived at  this  port,  but  to  be  followed,  we  understand,  by  several  other  cargoes. 
Besides  the  Louisiana  crop  there  were  produced  last  year  in  Texas  about 
6,000  and  in  Florida  about  1,500  hhds. 

With  respect  to  the  growing  crop,  we  have  but  a  few  remarks  to  offer,  it  be- 
ing too  early  in  the  season  to  arrive  at  anything  definite  regarding  its  probable 
extent.  It  is  understood  that  the  severe  frosts  of  November  last,  cut  short  the 
supply  of  plant  cane,  and  thus  somewhat  circumscribed  the  cultivation,  while 
the  cold  spring,  and  the  subsequent  long  drought,  were  unfavorable  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  plant,  particularly  in  the  upper  parishes.  Within  the  past  few 
weeks,  however,  frequent  showers  of  rain  have  fallen,  and  the  crops  in  most 
sections  arc  said  to  present  a  marked  improvement.  The  result,  however,  can- 
not be  determined  for  many  weeks  to  come,  and  we  shall  close  these  remarks  by 
referring  to  the  annexed  table,  which  gives  the  product  of  each  year  since 
1828. 


Crop  of  1850,  211,203  hhds. 

Crop 

of  1839,  115,000  hhd 

*•     1849,  247,923 

44 

(4 

1838,  70,000  •• 

"     1848,  220,000 

44 

44 

1837,  65.000  " 

«     1847.  240,000 

44 

44 

1836,  70,000  •« 

*«     1846,  140,000 

14 

«4 

1835,  30,000  " 

*'     1845,  186,650 

i< 

44 

1834,  106,000  " 

*'           1844,200,000 

It 

U 

1833,  75,000  *' 

*•     1843,  100,000 

U 

t4 

1832.  70,000  " 

*•     1842,  140,000 

it 

U 

1829,  48,000^** 

*'     1841,  90,000 

41 

44 

1828,  88,000  " 

1840,  87,000 

14 

44 

From  the  best  available  data  it  would  appear  that,  (estimating  the  product  of 
maple  sugar  at  50  millions  pounds,)  the  present  consumption  of  the  United 
States  is  about  550  millions  of  pounds — equal  to  25  pounds  for  each  individual 
of  our  popuUtion.  Of  this  quantity  Louisiana  and  Texas,  with  their  present 
extent  of  cultivation  and  an  average  product,  can  furnish  fully  300  millions 
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pounds.     Besides  the  sugar,  there  were  imported  into  the  United   States*  in 

1849-50,  from  foreign  countries,  25  millions  gallons  molasses,  and  the  product 

of  Louisiana  for  the  same  season  was  12  millions  gallons. 

NoTK.— For  Mvcral  years  pa«t  we  have  been  poIite1>  furniBhed  by  the  Collector  ofCustoaa 
at  Franklin,  in  this  state,  with  ^tateD1ents  of  the  exports  of  sugar  and  molasfea  frora  Attakspas, 
tbowiop  the  total  quantity,  and  the  quantity  to  each  port,  which  we  accordingly  added  too«r 
export  table,  the  suinn  as  if  the  shipments  had  been  made  from  our  own  port  About  six  montka 
•ince,  not  having  received  our  statements  as  usual,  we  addressed  a  letter  to  R.  W  McMillaa, 
E»q.,  collector,  requesting  him  to  forward  a  statement  up  to  date.  Afler  about  a  month**  delay, 
we  received  a  letter  from  ?D.  Dnrigh't,  Esq.,  stating  that  the  collectorship  had  pat^ed  into  hia 
hanJit,  au(^  enclosing  a  rough  statement,  in  total,  of  the  exports  to  the  1st  March.  This  did  not  aa-/ 
•wer  our  purpose,  and  we  at  once  applied  for  particulars.  These  we  have  never  hern  able  to  ob- 
tain, though  frequently  written  for,  owing  to  the  illness  of  the  collector :  and  the  last  reply  we  had, 
a  few  weeks  vioce,  was  that  the  collector  had  gone  to  the  North,  and  the  office  waa  cloaied.  Wa 
therefore  estimate  the  shipments  out  of  the  state  at  10,000  hhds.  sugar  and  1S.000  barrels  molasses, 
which  amounts  should  be  added  to  the  totals  in  our  export  tables.  As  the  figures  now  ataod  thejr 
do  not  present  the  true  comparisons  with  ot^er  years,  but  this,  as  we  have  shown,  waa  nnavoid- 
able. 

Molasses. — According  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  P.  .A.  Champomier,  the  product 
of  molasses  from  the  last  cane  crop,  estimating  50  gallons  for  every  1000 
pounds  of  sugar,  was  10,500,000  gallons,  or  1,500.000  gallons  less  than  the  pro- 
duct of  the  previous  year.  This  deficient  supply  has  been  productive  of  a  high- 
er average  of  prices  than  has  been  attained  for  several  years  past,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  table,  which  exhibits  the  highest  and  lowest  point  in  each 
month,  for  sales  on  the  Icvee,  in  barrels  : 

IIU:hest.  Ltftwtft 

October cents  pergal..33  a35 cents  per  gal..26}/i27 

November *•  ..27  a28 "  ..24  i»24| 

December *•  "24\a'24l *'  .-23  a24 

January *»  ..20  a24| "  -.18  o-23j 

February "  ..23  a27].. ".  ..18  a24 

March "  ..25  a30 «•  ..23  fl27| 

April "  ..25  o33 ..  **  ..22  «?3o| 

May •*  ..26  a35 "  ..25/732 

Juno "  ..25  a33 "  -.25  o30 

July "  ..22  a3G "  -.20^28 

August "  ..22  a32 ''  -.22  a30 

Ahout  the  middle  of  December  the  market  opened  with  a  good  demand  for  crops 
on  plantation,  at  20  a  21  cents,  and  during  the  subsequent  few  weeks  large 
sales  were  eflcctcd  at  this  range,  though  mostly  at  20i  cents  per  gallon.  The 
highest  sales  of  the  season,  according  to  our  recordsi  were  in  February  and 
March,  when  some  fpvv  crops  were  disposed  of  at  23  a  23^  cents  per  gallon.  It 
being  found  about  this  time  that  the  lA>ui8iana  crop  was  nearly  exhausted, 
orders  for  cargoes  were  sent  to  Cuba,  and  they  began  to  arrive  early  in  April. 
Up  to  this  date  the  imports  are  equal  to  about  1,200,000  gallons,  most  of  which 
has  boon  taken  for  refining  purposes.  Of  the  crop  of  10,600,000  gals,  there  have 
been  shipped  to  Atlantic  ports  (estimating  the  exports  from  Attakapas  at  12.000 
barrels)  about  2.000,000  gallons,  against  4,500,000  gallons  last  year ;  leaving 
8,500,000  as  the  quantity  taken  for  the  consumption  of  the  South  and  West. 
The  receipts  on  the  levee,  from  the  interior,  have  been  184,483  barrels,  against 
189,813  barrels  last  year. 

2.— COMMERCE  OF  NEWORLEANS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1850-51. 

In  pursuance  of  our  custom,  regularly  observed  since  the  establishment  of 
this  Review,  we  furnish  the  statistics  o(  New-Orleans  Commerce,  for  the  year 
ending  on  the  1st  of  September  last,  being  indebted  for  them  to  the  annual 
sheet  of  the  Prices  Current.  They  are  invaluable  for  preservation  in  the  ^hape 
we  are  in  t|pc  habit  of  giving  them,  as  well  for  future  reference  as  present  use. 
We  shall  continue  the  subject  in  our  next  number. 

The  value  of  products  received  from  the  interior  since  1st  September,  1850, 
is  106,924,083,  against  $96,897,873  last  year.  The  value  of  the  exports  of  do- 
mestic products,  for  the  year  ended  30th  June  last,  according  to  the  custom- 
house records,  was  $81,216,925,  against  $71,049,556  last  year.  Of  this  amount, 
63,988,013  was  to  foreign  ports,  and  $27,228,912  coastwise.  The  value  of 
foreign  merchandise  exported  durinff  the  same  period  was  only  $445,950.  The 
operations  of  the  Branca  Mint  have  neen  greatly  extended,  the  total  deposit*  of 
gold  and  lilver,  for  the  year  ended  on  the  Slit  Jaly,  being  $9,107,722,  againat 
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$4,038,341  last  year.     Of  the  gold,  $8,152,878  was  from  California.     The  coin- 
age in  the  same  time  has  been,  of  gold  $8,994,000,  and  of  silver  $1,050,500— 
toUl,  $10,044,500. 
The  arrivals  at  New-Orleans,  for  the  last  five  years,  have  stood — 


Ships. 


6«rkt. 


Brijpk         SehooMn.    St«un  Ships.        Total,  St.  Boati, 


1846-7 

1847-8 

764... 

...451.. 
...509.. 
...462.. 
...363.. 
...320.. 

.... 663 . . • 
....462... 

375... 

362... 

....315... 

.  .  •  j7o5l  •  .  . 

a ■ »l"Om • . 
...456... 

...666... 
...704... 

...109... 
...206... 
.  ..136.. . 
...147... 
...190... 

...2981. 

...2927., 

...2186. 

...2192. 

...2144.. 

3022 

2977 

1849-9 

1849-'50  .... 
1850-'5l  .... 

757... 

.....654... 
....615.. . 

...,.2873 

2784 

2918 

A  gradual  decline  will  be  observed  in  almost  every  description  of  vessel. 
The  flat  boat  arrivals  during  1850-51,  were  1,261  ;  also  a  decline,  as  will  be  seen 
by  our  previous  volumes. 

Comparative  Arrivals,  Exports  and  Stocks  of  Cotton  and  Tohajcco  at  New-Orleans^ 

for  ten  years ^  Jrom  \st  Sept.  each  year  to  date. 

C0TT0?^~BALE3.  TOBACCO— HIIDS. 

Tear*. 


.>w. 


Stocks. 


Arrivals.  Exports.         Stocks.  Arr'Is.         Exports.       Slocks. 

1850-'51 995,036 997,458 15,390 64.030 54.501 23,871 

1849-'50 837,723 838,591 16,612 60,304 57,955 14.842 

1848-'49 1,142,382 1,167,303 15,480 52,.335 52,896 13,293 

1847-'48 1,213,805 1,201,897 37,401 55,882 60,364 14.851 

1846-'47 740,GG9 724,.508 23,493 55,588 50,376 22,33« 

1845-'46 1,053,033 1,054,857 6,332 72,896 62,045 17,924 

1844-45 979,238 984,616 7,556 71,493 68,679 7,673 

1843-'44 910,8.')4 895,375 12,934 82,435 81,249 4,859 

1842-'43 1,089,642 1,088,870 4,700 92,509 69,891 4,873 

1841-42 740,155 749,267 4,428-.  ...67,555 68,058 2,255 

Comparative  prices  of  Middling-  to  Fair  Cotton  at  New-OrlcanSj  on  the  first  of  eajch 
month,  during  a  period  of  five  years — together  with  the  total  receipts  at  New- 
Orleans  and  the  total  crops  of  the  United  States. 


13|. 


1850-51. 
Cents. 

September 9    a  11 

October 12J  a 

November 13 1  a 

December 13^  a  14 

January 12|  a  14 A, 

February Vi\  a  i:)|. 

March loj  a  13 

April 10{al2i 

May 9|  a  IJ' 

Jane 8^  a  H 

July 8    a  \Q\ 

Angnst 7    a   u| 

B.ilefi. 
Rec'ts  N.  O...1.0.'"»3.6.33. 
Crop  of  U.  rf.  ..2,350,537. 


1849-50. 

CCDlS. 

91  aWh 

9|al2 

9|all 

10 
10 


1846-47. 
Cenu. 

7|a9 
8}  a  10 
9    a  10^ 
9    alOi 
10    a  ll| 
Uka  13 
9|  all 
lol  a  11| 
lol  a  12/ 


...  2,096,706 2,700,000 2,350,000 1 ,800,000 


Comparative  Prices  of  Sugar  on  the  Levee,  on  the  first  of  each  month,  for  Five 

Years. 


Sept. 
Oct. 
Nor. 
Dec. 
Jan.. 
Feb. 


18.')0-'5l.  1819-'50. 

Cents.  Cents. 

,4iafij 3   a5i. 

AiaGl 4    a^. 

.5    a  6 3    o6  . 

.3    a5J 3    a  6  . 

.3ia(;i 2io5  . 

.HaQ\ 2ia5  . 


1818-'49.  1847-»4a  1846-47. 

Cents.  Cents.  CuuU. 

.2ia4i 5  all 4;  al\ 

.2itf4J 5    alk 6ia9 

.3    ail 3    a^ 5}  a  7 


March 3^  a  6 24  a  5 

April 3j  a  6 2la5 

May 3    aQi 2fa5 

Jane 3|  a  6\ 3}  a  5) 

July 3}a6| 4   a  6 


Angoat. 


.2jka4j 
.2^  a  4] 
.2)  a  5  . 
.2} a  54. 
.2|a5|. 
.2ia5|. 
.2|a5  . 
Sia42. 


4J 

..5 


al 


5  a7| 
5  a7l 
H  a  l\ 


^  a  5 

2  aS  . 
^ka^. 
2ia5  . 

S|a5 5)a7| 

l|a4| 5   alk 

HaA\ 5   alk 

^aAi 5   al\ 


Aia^k H<*H 3  ^H S|a4i &    a^' 
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jiiinnti".  BcHiilm  t!ic  «i|!.ir,  them 
iHifl-Sa.  trmn  filrpigo  caunliin>,  SS 
flf  l^uTiiiima  for  llw  aanu  icuon  wa 

XnTE^For  Hnnl  ton  ptit  «■  kire  Ii.'i' 
U  Fiaiklig.  Ii  U.itrlau,  wiiL  >UUiniiu  iT  ll 


»i|K.r 


iR.lhni. 


n  iriha  tk 


nr,  icnueiliBxhlntanMimnl  u 
■  Iniar  IVoiil'n.  Duljliti:- 


il>ta 


KlhBI 


lUaloMitt. — Aeconliag  to  f 
af  iiiolnKKp*  from  the  lut 
PluiuIm  of  au^ar,  was  lO.fl 
■liivl  uf  the  previdUH  year 
cr  avrrdj^ro  of  nrirr»  tlin- 
ncrn  by  the  foltonine  t. 
month,  foi  lalei  on  tb< 


,.^VfUiM....km. 


I'driOib.l 
■U  i  (Hi. 


iber 

fy 

IHJ... 


Fe)iri 
Manr) 


I.  la  I 


.    SfiM 


kLili.        1;!3I.  CI 

, .|Hlt.llUl:trKi. 

TCiO  Pnrtrruil  Alft.bUi 
^1  lhirli.ij[Yun,..R-L 
^JHt«kiBsl>a(r...|'Ulii 


hail  liDcn 
8,500,01 


thUlt 


>•     .  iR«OUB  Binn M.  IMD.  J.I  in 

•^         -    .rf>     .  (MIA  JtufariC-filrriiiliil*.  ailltKt,  ikiin 

''  '^     1  IJUi!HKi>nii>ik»a»..li'li'<.  MI74.  Ii  IK 

*  ■    —    **  '•.        7M  T^lluw liblH.  6lrit.  Jlm 

«•     a.  tfX'V  Tt<baeni.l^mf...M:  iar:n.i-ii  a 

—  .^   .S  »ua  Tiilio:ru,ihri|H..lid).  iHixl.l.VMi 

,    ->      f  .S  ItlXa  T<iharri>, «[  ia...hi|i.  IbWU.  Sil  [■ 

"'"..'          H    *«  ««  Tuburru,  Ck-niu), 

'"    -^      ft-  -Z  tauil      k*e.>ii.ll»,TH....  4113.  3UO 

■     .-'  ^i»  *  rKWM'  Tviyu'  limura  Ir  lui.  SlJii.  ill  ii 

-^      ^  .i'».   4MCM  VinKU- blili.  tV-  n  u 

„i*    W,»    IWW  WkiiJii-y Iibb.  157111.  M« 

-—■■**■   J 3.  M*WJ  WMiJu*nia-....bxi.  liilw.  jl. 

•*      ^  £w  mKH)       oikei ntiuu^'^niiilMi^'imlVri' 

_.r'-  i4»  «S    Sl^in  Tuliiliila' iIuIUm 

"•     1*    111.     ««""  T'.mialMW.sn.... 

-•^    **    ,K.  HH"il«  Tniili.i]|i|e.4!).... 

^.**iS^".    lisau  T.«.iiui!-r-4-.... 

,.*      *    ^AMBOAT  OS  TUB  OHIO  HIVKR- 


S^i.  in  fr),  3lM»-^ 

4iiii>.   7CII.  iinai. 

1110.  am  mns 

t.   I.-,  wi.  luB  . 

a>i4.  u'u.  51IU) 

SM.     a  Ul.  1!MM 

DJu.  x'l  m,  Mxvi 
iisfl,  ikMni.i^i^Hfd  ■ 


rsi 


r^*isi 


i«mwr  p 


63,0S 


niltrr. 

Iwlh  lirra.^iil  at  llic  Inuin-hins  adUe  lir>l  Ktearerr 

H  biKini  of   ll.T.       Hhl-  »iW  l>lli[t    ill     till'   i'ilR-IOKIl 

inunili'il  foi  tlic  riluliiiri;  iiiiil  .Ni'w-(  Irloaim  traile. 
3Jie  «raa  buill  alWr  tin-  lashion  i<f  a  khiji,  with 
HKipn' — painted  a  nky  blue.    Hei  cabin  wo*  in 
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Srember  orthU  year.  (1811)  for  Nen-Orlesns,  and  made  the  trip 

but  was  nevflr  ablo  to  gel  back  over  (Le  Fslte,  her  power  being 

ropel  her  ngainBt  a  strongcurrent.— She  continued  (orun  below 

*"--.     Many  person"  are  of  the  opinion  thai  Ihc  Entkrfmh 

for  the  above  trade. — Such  is  not  the  fact.     The  Enter- 

Phe  fourth  or  6Hh  boat  built.     The  namei  of  tbe   otheri  were  the 

B.  built  i)j  a  company  who  had  a  charter  for  14  yeara.  rcnew- 

.»..  ..avigalion,  by  ateam.  of  (he  Ohio  and  Miaaiaaippi  rivers.— The 

vaa  built  at  Brownsville  by  a  private  companVi  »nd  on  her  arrival  at 

a  tvaa  attached  for  an  infringement  of  the  chartered  righia  of  (he 

.\  legsl  investigation  followed,  and  the  owners  of  the  Ente^rise 

uil  by  proving  Ihal  the  plaintiffs  had  violated  their  charter.     Thua 

d  the  Bleamboat  monopoly  on  the  Ohio  and  Misaissippi  riven. 

J.    WlBTOS, 

Wh.  McGhiriohin. 
-FREE  BANKINQ  IN  VIEQINIA. 

We  have  made  recorJ  of  various  bills  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia. 
at  its  lale  aesaion.  eslaUisliing  independent  banks  upon  the  basis  of  atalcatocka. 
The  following  are  the  principal  featurca  of  acta  establishing  auch  hanks  ; 

I. — A  deposit  with  (he  treasurer  of  state  stock,  originally  or  guarantied,  for 
ilDprovemrnt  companies,  to  the  amount  of  the  charter. 

3. — The  executing  and  delivery  of  the  notes  for  circulation,  countersigned  by 
the  treasurer,  at  the  cipenso  of  the  bank. 

3. — .\n  obligation  to  pay  the  same  bonus,  and  to  keep  on  band  the  same  pro- 
portion of  apecio  aa  other  banks. 

4.  Making  (he  alockholders  personally  liable  for  the  circnlalion,  eaeh  stock- 
holder to  an  amount  equal  (a  the  stock  held  by  him,  for  the  express  conttacta 
of  the  bank. 

One  oflhc  reasons  operating  with  Ihe  T.<egiBlature,  which  prevented  the  pas- 
sage of  a  general  free  banking  law  for  Virginia,  at  (he  late  session  oflhc  legis- 
lature, waa  the  factthat  the  chartcra  of  Ibe  present  banks  do  not  eipiro  till  I85T, 
and  the  state  beinv  (0  some  ex(ent  interested  in  them  as  atockholJcra,  the  Le- 
^lature  preferred  making  an  experiment  to  ascertain  how  (he  new  syatem 
will  work  :  but  (lie  indicntiona  arc  very  strong  that  no  charter  on  the  old  prind- 
ple  will  hereafter  be  obtained. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AOBICUITURE. 

l.-COTTON  PLANTERS'  CONVENTION. 
-    STATISTICS    OP    PRODCCTION    AND    I 


AND   now  THE  PL.lKTEItS  SHOULD   COMBINE  IH  THEIR  C 

As  requested,  wo  cheerfully  publish  the  able  addreaa  of  the  Committee  of 
Florida  Cotton  Planters.  We  agree  entirely  as  to  the  importance  of  a  Conven- 
tion of  the  Planters  of  the  South,  and  have  always  advocated  such  a  convention. 
It  would  effect  much  good  in  many  ways,  though  we  are  not  yet  ptopareJ  to 
aay  how  far  the  plan  we  now  publish  may  bo  practicable  or  achieve  the  desired 
results.     We  leave  the  subject  for  the  present,  but  shall  resume  it  from  time  to 

At  a  meeling  of  Planters,  convened  at  the  Coart-HoDse  in  the  city  of  Talla- 
hiasee.  Col.  Robert  Duller  was  nailed  to  the  Chair,  and,  after  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  tlie  objects  of  Ibe  meeting.  Col.  John  Parkhill,  and  Dr.  G.  W.  Holland, 
were  appointed  Vice-Presidents,  and  I).  F,  Allen  requested  to  act  as  Secretary. 

On  motion,  a  cnminitteo  of  live,  ronsisting  of  James  E.  Broome,  Edward 
Houstoun,  T.  K  Leonard,  Richard  Hayward  and  George  Whitfield,  were  ,ap- 
poinWd  1^  the  Oait,  to  present  business  to  tha  meeting. 


aitiJ  iliiougli  (bcit  cbairtnan,  Jaq 
,  lubmitleil  tu  the  meGlintc  the  following  repuct  anil  rcsolulioDi : 


le  have  had  under  c< 


tiijs  or  tulijdct  to  so  many 
iiregularilj  in  Iho  producii 
non-s|>pesrance  of  numero 
n'llie  price,  auch  oa 


diia 


,0  suboiil  Ibe  Tallowinj;  report  : 
11  the  norld  lurroundei]  with  so 
n,  u  the  cotton^platKing  intoie 
'  '     "'  i,  and  the 


1,  cauaeJ  bj  the  ■ 


the  a 


»ppea 


,0  thii  plant,  prodiicea  Auctu- 
no  other  great  inleroat.  Vi'hethtr 
e  flucluolitins  are  Dccenaril^  incident  to  the  productioii  and  sale  or  ihi* 
gtaple,  appvati  to  be  a  question  which  has,  u  jel,  engaged  a  very  •mail  tliua 
of  the  nWler'a  altrntion.  How  far  the  difficuliiei  which  surround  ui  are  at- 
tributnlile  to  over-production,  or  to  irregular  pioduction  \  or  bow  for  ibcy  result 
from  making  our  VDDlrolliiig  murkntt  loo  far  from  our  own  gin-housea,  or  how 
far  a  remedy  for  our  evila  misbt  he  supplied  by  a  judicious  concert  of  action 
among  cotton  planters,  are  alTquettions  iu  whirb  we  aeem  to  feel  but  little  can- 
cern.  Theae.  and  many  othera  connected  with  thia  ■ubjecl,  Dii|;ht,  as  your 
cammittee  believe,  be  inveatlgated  with  great  benefit ;  and  luch  a  labor  would 
be  peculiarly  appropriate  to  a  Cotlon  Planters'  Convention. 

Having  met  for  the  purpose  of  conaidering  the  eipediencj  of  calling  on  oiu 
collon-planling  brethren  to  meet  ua  in  conyention,  it  ia  perhaps  proper  that 
jDur  comruiltee  should  present  the  reasons  which  induce  thenii  to  sdv[>cate  audt 
a  call.  These  will  require,  to  some  extent,  an  examination  of  the  cause*  of  our 
dilRcuttica  and  the  possLbilily  of  applying  a  remedy.  In  thia  eiaminatioo,  tha 
first  quealioR  which  preaealailielftorour  consideration,  ialh«  qUCBlJorioroVCr' 

The  depTeasionB  in  price  to  which  we  are  forced  so  often  to  subnuit,  are  attri- 
buted, generally,  to  over-produclion.  To  naccrlain  vihelhcr  tliia  has  been  the 
cause,  aggregates  must  be  looked  to,  and  not  the  relative  production  and  con- 
BuinpLion  ol  any  single  year.  Tor  the  purpose  of  testing  Ibi*  matter,  your 
coroinilleo  have  goneuacb  as  faraa  the  year  1^35.  and  find  thai  up  to  the  year 
1660,  the  production  baa  not  eiceeded  the  consumption.  On  this  aubjecl,  thtj 
present  the  following  table,  in  which  is  shown  -the  average  annual  prodii"*' — 
and  annual  average  consumption  of  the  world,  fur  each  period  of  five  yoiit, 
ISZS  to  1850: 

Produetion. 


efroml82Slol830_ 

1. S3 1.000 

1830  to  1835 

.1.460,00(1 

1836  to  18*0. 

1,010,000 

1840  to  1845. 

11.661,000 

1846  to  1860. 

.3,791,000 

CoasDmplion. 
... 1,187.000  balea  per 

...1.540.000 


9,95a,OU0 
Tbsae  results,  multiplied  by  five,  will  show  that 


1 


twent)^-live 


9,953,000 
multiplied  by  five,  will  show  that  the  whole  production  in 
has  been  4H.7eo,O0a  bales,  and  that  the  consumption  in  lh» 
m  49,765,0D<)  bales,  or  an  eiccaa  over  the  production  of  6.000 
bales,  or  3[}0  hales  per  annum.  How  much  greater  the  consumption  woubl  bav* 
been  had  the  raw  material  been  furnished  in  increased  quantity,  your  committes 
will  not  conjecture.  Enough  i)  shown  by  tbe  facts  to  establish  an  Importut 
point :  that  the  extent  of  consumption  Up  to  this  time,  has  been  controlled  bj 
the  extent  of  production,  and  wo  must,  thererDre,  look  to  other  cauwe  for  tto 
ruinous  deprcasiona  in  price,  to  which  we  have  ao  oAen  submitted. 

The  second  point  rrquinnginveelig.ilion.  ii  the  capacity  of  the  world  for  otU>- 
production.  To  thia.  your  com mitteii  concede  there  cannot  be  a  definite  answer 
given  ;  they  incline,  howevor.  strongly  to  the  opinion,  that,  at  faif  pricea.  m^ 
with  proper  organisation  on  the  part  uf  the  American  cotton  planter^  « 
ca^ielly  lor  over-produclion  does  not.  and  nrver  can  exist. 

The  oxlraordiniry  increase  in  the  prudurtinn  of  the  world  in  five  year*,  fil 

o  1846,  aTerBging64S,n00l>ileif>e>  annum.  cauieJ  a  regular' 

le  Block  of  raw  material  left  on  band  in  Europe  at  the  close  of  each  ymir,  u  . 

D  the  Slat  of  December,  ISIS,  it  boil  reached  1, 321, UUO  bales,  eatiinalcd  aa  fl 
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ficient  for  twenty-six  weeks'  consumption.  The  average  increased  production 
in  ihc  United  States  for  the  next  four  years,  (embracing  the  crops  of  1845  and 
1848)  was  117,000  bales  per  annum  :  and  yet  un  the  31st  of  Dccembcrf  1849,  the 
stock  on  hand  in  Europe  was  reduced  to  646,000  bales,  estimated  as  sufficient 
for  only  thirteen  weeks*  consumption.  The  crops  of  1849  and  1850.  not  equal- 
ling the  average  consumption  of  the  last  five  year<},  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
the  consumption  is  now  being  limited  and  curtailed  by  a  short  supply  of  the  raw 
material.  To  sustain  this  view  of  the  case,  we  make  an  extract  from  a  docu- 
ment read  in  1850,  by  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  before  the 
British  Association  at  Edinburgh.  "  Great  Britain  now  is,  and  for  many  years 
has  been,  dependent  not  at  all  upon  the  good-will  of  the  citizens  of  the  U.  States 
to  sell  their  produce  to  us,  but  very  much  upon  the  influence  of  seasons,  for  the 
means  of  setting  to  work  that  large  proportion  of  its  population  which  depends 
upon  the  cotton  manufacture  for  the  feeding  of  tliemsclves  and  their  families. 
In  the  present  condition  of  our  cotton  trade,  any  serious  falling  off  in  the  amount 
of  the  cotton  crop  in  the  United  States,  necessarily  abridges  the  means  of  labor- 
ing among  our  Lancashire  and  Lanarkshire  spinners  and  weavers.  Such  a 
falling  off  is,  in  any  year,  likely  to  occur.  We  have  felt  its  influence  twice 
within  the  last  few  years,  arc  at  this  time  suffering  under  it.  and  are  threatened 
with  another  adverse-season,  the  effect  of  which  must  be  to  deprive  of  employ- 
ment a  large  proportion  of  those  spinners  and  weavers  whose  labor  is  bestowed 
on  the  preparation  of  coarse  goods.'*  »  ♦  «»  Our  supply  of  cotton  has  hith- 
orto  been  drawn  in  very  fluctuating  proportions  from  British  India,  Brazil,  Egypt, 
our  West  India  Colonies,  and  the  United  States  of  America.  From  this  last 
named  country,  the  quantities  were,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  in  a  continual 
condition  of  increase.  Prom  Brazil,  our  importations  have  sensibly  lessened, 
without  any  reasonable  prospect  of  future  increase.  From  Egypt,  the  quanti- 
ties fluctuate  violently,  aid  depend  greatly  upon  causes  riot  falling  within  ordi- 
nary commercial  considerations.  In  the  British  West  Indies,  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  has  for  some  time  ceased  to  form  a  regular  branch  of  industry,  and  it  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that,  havinor  thus  ceased  to  be  profitable  when  prices  in 
Europe  were  uniformly  at  a  higher  level  than  they  have  been  now  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  the  culture  to  any  important  extent  will  be  resumed  in  these 
Colonies.  From  British  India,  the  quantities  received  depend  upon  a  different 
set  of  circumstances,  but  of  such  a  nature  as  to  forbid  any  very  sanguine  hope 
of  great  and  permanent  increase  in  the  shipments."  After  continuing  the  argu- 
ment at  some  length,  attention  is  called  to  the  immense  increased  conxumption 
of  their  cotton  mills,  showing  that  in  1800,  they  consumed  56.010,732  lbs.,  and 
in  1849,  775,468,003  lbs.,  and  remark  :  **  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
consumption  during  the  last  nine  years  would  have  gone  forward  at  a  constant- 
ly accelerated  pace,  so  that  it  would  by  this  time  have  gone  beyond  1,000,000,000 
pounds  in  the  year,  but  for  the  check  given  to  it  in  1847,  and  in  the  present 
year,  through  insufficiency  in  the  supply  of  the  raw  material.*'  *  ♦  "This 
increase  has  been  concurrent  with,  and  mainly  caused  by,  a  continual  reduction 
in  the  price  of  cotton."  *  *  *'  On  the  other  hand,  the  continual  fall  in 
the  price  has  acted  as  a  stimulus  on  the  producers,  (American,)  who  have  hitherto 
made  up.  in  general,  by  the  extent  of  their  cultivation,  for  the  diminished 
price  of  their  crops."  Thus  it  is  seen  that  increased  supplies  are  greatly  wanted, 
out  their  experience  is.  that  the  surest  means  of  stimulating  production  in  the 
United  States,  is  to  reduce  the  price.  Your  committee  might  furnish  many  au- 
thorities to  show,  that  in  Great  Britain,  the  great  head  of  manufacturing  industry, 
the  idea  that  markets  may  not  be  found  fur  all  the  cotton  goods  she  can  procure 
the  raw  material  to  produce,  has  long  since  been  abandoned.  Even  the  govern- 
ment is  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  their  industry  being  seriously  checked,  not 
for  the  want  of  customers,  but  for  the  want  of*^  cotton.  The  most  powerful 
efforts  have  been  made,  and  are  still  being  made,  to  stimulate  the  production  of 
cotton  in  every  country  where  there  is  hope  of  success.  How  far  they  have 
eaeceeded  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  in  five  years  preceding  185),  the 
production  in  India  and  Brazil  declined  sixteen  per  cent.,  and  in  the  same  time 
the  supplies  of  Surat  and  Madras  declined  twenty-four  per  cent.  Thus,  it 
will  be  seen,  that  notwithetanding  the  extraordinary  efforta  made  to  etiiuulate 
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production  in  every  quarter,  the  United  States  is  the  only  country  that  has  con- 
tinued to  furnish  increased  supplies.  But  the  character  of  our  increase  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  must  give  small  consolation  to  those  who  apprehend  difficul- 
ties from  a  short  supply  of  raw  cotton.  Our  per  cent,  increase  has  been  regu- 
larly and  rapidly  diminishing,  as  is  shown  from  the  following  table,  the  data  of 
which  we  take  from  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine,  a  work  of  high  commercial 

character : 

Total,  Per  annum. 

Increased  per  cent,  in  20  years 177 or  8  85-100 

**  "  16    "     119 or  7  66-000 

*♦  "  10     "     58 or  5  95-000 

«*  '*  6    *'     16 or  3 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  per  cent,  increase  in  American  cotton  has  been 
rapidly  declining,  until  we  are  now  down  to  three  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Not  so,  however,  with  American  consumption — that  is  increased  in  the 
same  time,  more  than  nine  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  per  cent,  increased 
production  in  the  world,  for  the  last  five  years,  is  down  to  an  average  of 
1  80-100  per  annnm  ;  while  the  per  cent,  increase  in  consumption  has  been 
3  80-100  per  annum  ;  and  leaving  out  England,  France,  and  the  United  States, 
the  increase  in  the  balance  of  the  world  has  been  46  per  cent.,  or  more  than  nine 
per  cent,  per  annum.  This  state  of  things  cannot  continue ;  the  rate  of  pro- 
duction must  )}o  increased,  or  the  rate  of  consumption  diminished — the  equili- 
brium will  be  found. 

These  calculations  show,  that  the  area  for  the  consumption  of  cotton  goods  is 
enlarging — that  the  vast  and  yet  unsupplicd  population  of  the  earth  are  rapidly 
maturing  a  competition,  which,  without  greatly  augmented  supplies  of  the  raw 
material,  will,  at  no  distant  day,  be  seriously  felt  by  the  manufacturers  and  con- 
sumers of  England.  France,  and  the  United  States.  The  commerce  of  every 
civilized  nation  is  opening  new  markets,  and  enlarging  old  ones  for  our  benefit. 
To  what  extent  now  markets  already  found  have  been  supplied,  compared  with 
their  wants,  or  how  many  others  are  yet  to  be  opened  and  supplied,  your  com- 
mittee have  no  means  of  ascertaining  ;  but  an  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the 
fact,  that  the  largest  five  years'  average  production  the  world  has  yet  furnished, 
is  2,7U1,000  bales  per  annum.  That  of  these,  England,  France,  and  the  United 
Stales  require  for  their  consumption,  from  2,000,000  to  2,200,000  bales; 
leaving  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  annual  product  to  supply  the  balance  of 
the  world,  with  a  population,  probably  ten  times  as  large  as  their  own.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  may   reasonably  be  supposed,  that  with  fair  average 

E rices,  markets  will  be  found  for  all  the  cotton  which  wc  now  have,  or  ever  will 
ave,  the  ability  to  produce. 
Having  now  shown  that  there  has  been  no  ovor-production,  in  the  aggregate, 
and  that  there  is  no  reasonable  probability  that  there  ever  will  be,  your  com- 
mittee will  attempt  to  show  the  elVocts  of  irregular  production  on  prices  and 
consumption.  Hero,  your  committee  believe,  niay  be  found  the  source  of  nearly 
all  the  fluctuations  to  which  this  great  interest  has  been  subjected.  To  illus- 
trate the  ellects  of  irregular  production,  three  simple  suppositions  will  be  used, 
remarking  that  extreme  cases  are  selected,  and  a  single  year  used  to  establish  a 
principle  where,  in  practice,  several  may  be  required.  Suppose  that  the  crop  of 
1851  should  be  3,000.000  bales— that  to  manufacture  these,  §300,000,000  of 
capital  mu.st  be  invested,  and  3,000,000  operatives  employed — suppose  the  capi- 
tal and  operatives  furnished,  the  crop  manufactured,  sold,  and  consumed.  Then 
suppose  the  year  1S52  yields  only  2,000,000  bales ;  to  manufacture  these,  only 
two-thirds  of  this  capital  and  two-thirds  of  these  operatives  are  necessary. 
AVhat  is  to  become  ol"  the  oilier  one-third  of  each  :  To  retain  their  position, 
short-time  is  rehortt»l  to,  diid  tliis,  it  is  found,  starves  the  operatives  and  de- 
stroys the  di\ideiid  on  the  capital.  Then  fine  numbers  only  are  spun  ;  these  are 
found  to  be  uiisaleahle,  and  gi\e  an  unhealthy  character  to  the  manufacturing 
business.  These  palliatives  fail,  as  they  always  nmst,  and  the  equilibrium  is 
restored  by  driving  out  one-third  of  the  capital  and  labor,  to  seek  employment 
in  other  pursuits,  promising  more  stability. 
Tbeu  suppose  the  year  1853  furnishes  auotber  crop  of  3,000,000  balei.     What 
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is  to  he  done  with  hi  The  capital  remaining  is  only  snfficient  to  manufacture 
2,000,000,  and  without  manufacturing,  it  cannot  be  consumed.  The  result  is  in- 
evitahle — the  crop  sells  for  a  trifle,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  there  is  a  surplus 
of  1,000,000  bales  in  excess  of  ttie  usual  supply,  and  this,  perhaps,  to  be  increased 
by  a  good  crop  in  1854. 

Under  such  circumstances,  speculators  seeing  no  prospect  of  improvement, 
withdraw  from  the  market — the  manufacturer  is  lef'  without  competition,  and 
fixes  the  prices  to  suit  himself—  the  planter  becomes  discouraged,  and  forces  his 
cotton  otf  at  anything  that  is  offered — unites  in  the  general  cry,  that  the  produc- 
tion is  immeasurably  in  advance  of  the  consumption — vies  with  the  manufacturer 
in  fixing  the  impression  and  making  it  universal,  that  large  supplies  aixl  low  prices 
are  inevitable  for  all  time  to  come.  This  impression  being  fixed,  capital  fljwsio 
rapidly,  new  factories  go  up  in  all  directions,  old  ones  are  enlarged  and  im- 
proved, trade  in  Manchester  becomes  healthy,  new  and  extensive  markets  are 
ibuud  for  the  consumption  of  cotton  goods,  and  in  a  few  years,  to  the  utter  aston- 
ishment of  all  the  world,  it  is  found  that  the  picture  has  been  reversed — that  an 
nnprecedonted  increase  in  the  consumption  has  taken  place — the  surplus  is  all 
gone — pi  ices  move  upward — a  short  crop  is  made,  and  capital  is  again  driven  out, 
lo  be  invited  back,  by  the  same  process,  after  another  long  period  of  depres- 
sion in  prices. 

These,  your  committee  believe,  are  the  natural  results  of  irregular  production  j 
and  were  it  possible  to  obtain  such  concert  of  action  among  planters  as  would  re- 
duce the  annual  crop  one-half,  the  same  principles  would  govern,  and  the  same 
results  be  obtained  ultimately. 

If  it  be  true,  as  your  committee  have  supposed,  and  as  a  careful  examination  of  the 
production,  consumption  and  stock  remaining  on  hand  for  25  years  past,  they  think 
will  abundantly  show,  that  our  difficulties  hav«  not  been  attributable  to  over-pro- 
duction, but  to  irregular  production,  then  is  it  not  important  that  we  should  apply  the 
remedy,  if  there  is  one  1  Irregular  production,  it  is  conceded,  cannot  be  prevented, 
but  your  committee  think  that  organized  concert  of  action  will  control  itsefiects. 
By  way  of  illustration,  suppose  that  the  year  185 1  yields  3,000,000  bal  es,  and  that  it 
is  definitely  ascertained  that  the  capital  employed  is  only  sufficient  to  manufacture 
2,500,000  of  these;  now,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  the  effects  of  irregular 
priMJuction  would  be  shown  by  groat  depression  in  price.  But  suppose  the  plan- 
ters refise  to  send  the  crop  forward  to  any  greater  extent  than  is  actually  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  demand  for  consumption,  and  retain  under  their  own  bheds 
the  other  500,000  bales  ;  such  a  course  would  secure  them  fair  prices  for  the 
amount  sold,  and  control  tho  natural  effects  of  irregular  production  for  that  year. 
Then  8U[)pose  the  year  1852  furnishes  only  2.000,000  bales  ;  the  ordinary  effect  of 
this,  as  has  been  shown,  would  be  to  drive  capital  out  of  the  manufacturing  busi- 
ness, and  lay  the  foundation  for  subsequent  low  prices.  This  would  be  control- 
led, by  adding  the  500.000  bales  retained  from  the  crop  of  1851,  supplying  the 
manufacturer's  demand,  securing  good  prices  for  both  crops,  and  prevrnting  the 
derangement  which  would  have  resulted  from  a  withdrawal  of  manufacturing 
capital.  Thus  the  principle  might  be  run  through  any  number  of  yetra,and  ad- 
mitting that  there  is  no  aggregate  over-production,  every  crop  would  bring  a  fair 
price,  l)ecause  offered  only  in  quantities  sufficient  to  supply  tho  demand.  Such 
a  system  as  this  would  protect  us  against  the  consequences  of  irregular  produc- 
tion, but  it  can  never  bo  carried  into  effect  by  individual  action.  There  are  no 
means  of  procuring  the  necessary  concert,  to  say  nothing  of  other  insu[)erablo 
obstacles. 

If  we  would  do  anything  certainly  and  effectively,  we  must  organize  a  Cotton 
Planters'  Association.  This  hhould  lie  chartered  by  the  states  of  South  Carolina, 
Georgia.  Alahama,  Louisiana,  and  Florida,  with  a  capital  of  at  leusl  §*20  000.000, 
to  be  increased  in  amount,  as  the  wants  of  the  business  might  re()uire.  The 
Associaii'iu  should  erect  or  purchase  extensive  warehouses  in  Charleslou,  Savan- 
nah, Mol»ile,  New-Orleans,  Appalachicola,  and  St.  Marks,  and  establish  at  each  of 
these  points  a  rejjular  cf)mnii»->i')n  business,  with  a  view  to  the  storage  and  sale  of 
the  entire  crop  of  the  Uuit»<l  States. 

For  the  j)urpose  of  securing  to  themselves  the  whole  cotton  commission  busi- 
aets,  they  should  establish  a  minimum  price,  which,  for  the  purposes  of  tills  argu- 
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mont,  w  i  will  fix  at  10  t>  12^^  ceuts,  according  to  qtnlity  and  location,  and  av©. 
raging,  say  11  cents  per  pound.  This  should  be  gudranteed  to  all  their  regular 
customers,  and  to  all  parties  holding  cotton  purch.ised  of  them,  so  long  ns  the  said 
cotton  remained  in  their  warehouses.  The  world  should  have  notice  that,  when- 
ever the  cotton  offering  was  not  wanted  by  othei-s.  at  or  above  the  minimum  fixed. 
it  would  be  wanted  by  the  Association;  that,  when  once  purchased,  it  would 
never  be  re-sold,  until  taken  at  cost,  adding  storage,  insurance,  interest  on  the  in- 
vestment, with  a  commission  for  purchasing,  and  another  for  selling.  This  acca- 
mulation  of  charges  would  induce  the  manufacturers  to  take  their  supplies  before 
the  company  would  be  required  to  take  any;  uor  is  it,  indeed,  likely  that  they 
would  ever  be  purchasers  to  any  large  extent.  Under  such  a  system,  the  planter 
would  not  crowd  the  market  with  cotton,  as  is  now  the  case,  ana  speculators  at  the 
minimum  price  would  purchnse  freely,  and  hold  with  confidence. 

Another  inducement  for  such  an  or^auizition  may  be  found  in  its  capacity  for 
iucreasing  the  consumption,  provided  the  raw  material  is  furnished.  The  bagging 
and  rope  necessary  for  packing  a  cmp  of  2,500,000  bales,  would  require  about 
50,000.000  pounds,  or  about  100,000  bales,  of  the  most  inferior  part  of  the  crop. 
This  would  be  4  per  cent,  of  the  eutire  yield.  To  insure  this  large  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  the  United  States,  ii  would  only  be  necessary  to  erect  the 
machinery  for  manufacturing  these  articles — sell  them  at  a  trilie  above  the  cost  of 
production,  and  discriminate  in  the  minimum  price  fixed,  to  such  extent  as 
might  be  found  uece:iSHry,  against  cotton  packed  in  any  other  material.  This 
would  insure  the  packing  of  the  entire  crop  in  our  own  staple,  and  provide  for 
tho  employment  of  a  considerable  amount  of  labor  in  manufacturing  the  bagging 
and  rope  necessary.  But  this  is  not  the  only  increa^se  to  be  effected  in  the  con- 
sumption; the  guarantee  which  the  manufacturer  everywhere  would  have,  inci- 
denttiUy,  that  his  goods,  when  made,  could  never  be  brought  into  competition  with 
goods  made  from  cotton  at  lower  juices  than  his  own,  would  induce  tlij  prodoo 
tion  of  a  lar^'er  proportion  of  coarse  numbers — feeling  that  there  could  be  no  risk 
in  stocking  himself  heavily,  spindles  would  not  be  stopped  or  short-time  resorted 
to,  because  orders  were  not  iu  hand  for  work  ahead — the  manufacturing  business 
would  bo  characterized  by  greater  regularity,  and  conducted  with  greater  confi- 
dence— the  supplies  of  goods  would  be  better  and  the  consumption  larger.  Ano- 
ther inducement  for  such  an  organization  is  the  great  saving  oi  expense  in  getting 
our  cotton  into  the  hatids  of  the  manufacturer. 

The  Liverpool  market  governs  the  American  market;  and  it  matters  not  where 
the  planter  sells  his  cotton,  he  sells  in  reference  to  what  is  the  supposed  net  valne 
in  Liverpool ;  nnd  the  difference  between  the  price  iu  our  own  sea-ports  and  the 
price  in  Liverpool,  is  the  measure  of  charges  and  expenses  paid  by  deductions 
from  the  price  of  the  crop  when  sold.  Taking  the  period  of  ten  years,  from  1840 
to  18.i0.  it  is  found  that  the  average  price  iu  Liverpool  was  2  9.3-100  cents  per 
pound  higher  than  the  average  during  the  same  time  in  the  sea-ports  of  the  United 
States.  Taking  this  as  a  measure  of  charges  and  expenses,  and  estimating  our 
production  for  the  next  ten  years  at  2,500,000  bales,  of  500  lbs.  each,  and  the  ex- 
penses may  be  stated  thus: 

1.250,000.000  lbs.  at  2  95-100  cents  per  lb $36,875,000 

Add  storage  in  American  sea-ports  averaging  3  mouths,  at 

50  cents  per  bale  on  2,500,000 1,250.000 

Drayage  on  do.  at  10 250,000 

Mending  do.  at  5 125.000 

Brokerage,  extra  labor,  &c.,at  15 365.000 

Commission  on  sales  at  $55  per  bale  at  2  ^^  percent 3,437,500 

5,437,500 

$42,312,500 
Thus  it  is  shown  that,  exclusive  of  charges  in  interior  towns,  the  expenses  paid 
by  the  planter  on  a  crop  of  the  size  supposed  would  be  over  $42. 000.0  JO,  or  near- 
ly $17  per  bale,  and  this  too,  so  far  as  the  larger  item  is  concerned,  on  a  range  of 
priccrt  of  tinly  7  cents  and  7  mills  in  the  American  ports. 

[low  far  these  expenses  may  be  reduced  by  concentrating  our  business  iu  oar 
own  |)ortM,  and  bringing  the  manufacturer  to  our  own  wamhousea  for  his  supplieti 
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and  tbus  dispensing  with  intermediate  markets,  and  iutermedihte  agents,  may  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  folh)wing  table  : 

Total chnrges  now  paid  on  1,250,000  lbs $t2,312,500 

Deduct  fur  necessary  charges,  as  follows: 

For  charges  in  Soatberu  sea-ports,  as  per  above  table 5,437,500 

For  freight  from  Southern  ports  to  manufacturers'  re-  (  «  o-r*^  nnn 

ceiviiig  ports,  on  1.250,000.000  lbs.,  at  ic J  J,J7D,U0U 

Marine  insurance  on  do.  at  $60  per  bale  at  1  percent 1,500,000 

Small  incidental  charges  at  40  cents  per  bale 1,000,000 

17,312,500 


$25,000,000 

Leaving  a  balance  of  $25,000,000,  which,  if  these  estimates  are  correct,  must  con- 
stitute an  unnecessary  charge  on  the  cotton  planter,  and  might  be  saved  by  trans- 
acting our  business  with  the  manufactarer  at  our  own  warehouses.  That  the 
organization  of  such  an  association  as  your  committee  have  suggested,  would  effect 
sach  a  revolution  in  the  cotttm  trade,  they  think  may  be  shown.  So  long  as  the 
cotton  remains  in  their  warehouses,  it  would  be  under  a  guarantee  that  it  should 
bring  a  certain  and  fair  price;  the  benefit  of  this  would  be  lost  as  soon  as  it  was 
removed.  Under  such  circumstances,  who  would  ship  it?  Would  the  planter 
or  speculator  remove  a  bale  ?  what  would  be  the  inducement?  Such  removal 
would  not  only  forfeit  the  guarantee,  but  render  it  certain  that  the  cotton  must 
reach  the  manufacturer  with  an  accumulption  of  unnecessary  charge::,  by  which 
the  net  price  would  be  reduced.  With  strong  inducements,  therefore,  for  its  re- 
maining, and  a  certainty  of  loss  on  its  removal,  scarcely  a  bale  would  go  except 
to  the  manufacturer's  order.  Effect  such  a  revolution,  and  Liverpool  would  no 
longer  be  the  great  cotton  market  of  the  worl^  and  govern  prices  for  us — our  own 
Southern  ports  would  become  the  manufacturer's  market — our  own  merchants 
would  be  their  purchasing  agents — we  should  learn  tu  do  our  own  business,  keep 
oar  means  at  home,  and  this  would  bring  the  commerce  of  all  nations  to  our  ports 
—the  gold  and  produce  of  all  would  be  brou<^ht  to  our  cities  to  exchange  for  our 
cotton.  We  should  become  the  great  imporUng  as  well  as  exporting  section  of  the 
country.  Business  would  invite  capital  and  population— our  proj»erty  would  bo 
greatly  enhanced  in  value — we  should  be  independent  of  all  sections  and  coun- 
tries, while  all  would  be  made  tributary  to  us.  In  conclusion,  your  committee 
will  ask,  can  the  necessary  capital  be  raised  ?  Why  not?  Bight  dollars  per  bale 
on  the  production  of  a  single  year  would  be  sufficient,  while  they  have  attempted 
to  show  that  ten  dollars  per  bale, per  annum,  would  be  saved  in  expenses,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  similar  sum  would  be  received  by  increased  price.  If 
so,  fifty  millions  dollars  a  year  would  be  added  to  the  cotton  planters*  income.  This 
benefit  wonld  be  common  to  all,  and  is  deemed  sufficient  to  justify  the  subscription 
of  $20,000,000,  even  if  so  much  would  be  necessarily  sunk  in  the  operation.  But 
▼our  committee  can  see  no  reason  why  the  capital  should  be  lost.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  cotton  commissions,  dec.,  have  been  estimated  to  be  worth  in  the  sea-ports 
$5,437,500 — the  interest  on  the  capital  wou'd  be  equal  to  at  least  $1,000,000  more, 
making  $6,437,500,  while  the  back  storage,  receiving  and  forwarding,  commis* 
sions  on  consignments  of  other  produce,  and  on  vessels,  with  a  great  variety  of 
smaller  matters,  would  hardly  fail  to  pay  the  expenses  of  conducting  the  business, 
leaving  the  interest  and  cotton  commission  business  as  a  dividend  of  nearly  thirty- 
three  per  cent,  per  annum  to  the  stockholders. 

Your  committee  have  thus  considered,  as  far  as  their  means  of  investigation  have 
allowed  them,  the  questions  of  over-nroduction  ;  and  our  capacity  for  over-produc- 
tion, the  influence  of  irregular  production,  and  tho  possibility  of  controlling  its 
effects,  our  ability  to  increase  the  consumption,  improve  the  price,  and  save  a  large 
portion  of  the  annual  charges  and  expenses  now  paid.  They  have  confined  them- 
selves to  the  discussion  of  a  single  plan  or  system  of  production,  not  doubling  that 
there  pro  others,  and  perhaps  better  ones,  which  will  be  presented,  should  aeon- 
▼ention  of  cotton  planters  be  assembled.  Accompanying  this  report  they  present 
the  following  resolutions  for  the  consideration  of  this  meeting : 

Resolved,  That  the  great  irregularity,  and  continued  tendency  to  reduction  of 
the  price  of  our  great  Southern  staple,  are  evils  which  require  mvestigatiun,  and 
the  application  of  a  remedy,  if  one  can  be  fuuad. 
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Retolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  thia  meeting,  nothing  is  likely  to  be  accom- 
plished l(ir  the  benefit  of  interest,  without  a  reasouuble  amount  of  concert  of  action 
among  cotton  plante  a. 

Resolved^  Tnat,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  such  concert  of  action,  we  respectfully 
call  on  the  cotton  planters  of  the  Southern  Stntea  Ui  assemble  in  Convention  at  Ma- 
con, Georgia,  on  Monday,  27th  day  of  October  next,  or  at  such  other  time  and 
place  as  may  be  most  convenient  to  a  majority  of  those  who  may  desire  to  be  re- 
presented, and  that  this  meeting  appoint  delegates  to  the  Kame. 

On  motion  of  Judge  Brevanl,  the  Report  was  received,  and  the  Resolutions  taken 
up  seriaUm,  and  unanimously  adopted. 

General  Whitfield  then  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  this  meeting  prepare  copies  of  the  foregoing 
Report  and  Resoiniions,  and  ask  publication  of  the  same  in  Di  Bow's  Rkview, 
the  Agricultural  papers  of  the  South,  and  the  papers  of  the  city  of  Tallahassee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Houstouii,  it  was  then  unanimously 

Resolved,  That  wo  form  ourselves  into  a  Cotton  Planters*  Astociatiou,  to  be 
called  the  Central  Association  of  the  Cotton  Planters  of  Florida. 

Tlie  following  gentlemen  were  then  appointed  Delegates  to  attend  the  Planten' 
Convention,  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Macon,  Georgia,  on  Monday,  the  27Ui  day  of 
October  next: 

John  S.  Shepard,  James  B.  Broome,  Benj.  Chaires,  George  Whitfield,  George 
Gaiphiii,  T.  \V.  Brevard,  Edwanl  Houstonn.'W.  I).  Mosely,  R.K.  Call,  W  M.  Max- 
well, F.  Chairs,  T.  K.  I.eonai-d,  Elijah  Johnson,  N.  L.  Thompson,  G.  W.  iloUaud, 
John  J.  Maxwell,  W.  H.  Barroughs,  G.  A.  Croome,  Alex.  Cromartie,  Richard  H. 
Bradford,  Edward  Bradford.  John  Branch,  Charles  Bannerman,  R.  W.  Williams,  J. 
6.  Maxwell,  Green  Chaires,  Henry  B.  Ware,  VV.  L.  Thompson,  James  L.  Hart, 
Thomas  Lavcrsage,  Georgo  T.  Ward.  Jo  Chaires,  Jesse  Everett,  John  Ca*on,  Ken- 
neth Bembry,  Wm.  Lester,  Richard  Whitakur,  E.  M.  Garuett,  R.  H.  Hall,  Richard 
Van  Brunt. 

The  officers  of  the  meeting  were,  on  motion,  added  to  the  number  of  delegates 
above  designated 

A  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  Edward  Hoiistoun,  James  E.  Broome  and 
Theodore  Brevard,  were  then  appointed,  to  prepare  a  constitution  and  bylaws,  for 
the  government  of  siiid  a<tsociatiou,  to  be  reported  to  their  next  meeting. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned,  to  meet  again  on  next  Saturday,  at  10 
o'clock. 

ROBERT  BHTLER.  President, 

John  Parkhill,    \  ,,.     „      .,     . 

G  W.Holland,    \V*<^^ Presidents. 

B.  B.  Allen,  Secretary, 

2.— THE  DISEASES  AND  PHYSICAL   PECULIARITIES  OF    THE 

NEGRO   RACE.* 

[Concluded.] 

In  the  Report  on  the  Diseases  and  Physical  Peculinritios  of  the  Negro  Race» 
read  before  the  Medical  Ai^sociation  of  Louisiana,  and  publi.shed  in  the  '*  New- 
Orleans  Medicnl  and  Surgical  Ji»unmr'  of  May  last.  1  briefly  enumemled  somo 
of  the  more  striking  anatomical  and  physiological  ditlVrcuces  Ncparatiug  the  negro 
from  the  white  man.  Attention  was  also  called  to  the  fact,  that  th«'  .•^anie  medi- 
cal treatment  which  would  benefit  or  cure  a  while  ni:Hi,  would  often  ii  jure  or 
kill  a  negro,  because  of  the  differences  in  the  organic  or  jdiy^ieal  cliaracli?rs  im- 
printed by  the  hand  of  nature  on  the  two  races.  It  wjis  not  deemed  necessary, 
m  that  brief  paper,  to  refer  to  authorities  to  prove  the  facts  enumerated,  which 
are  just  as  well  known  and  establi.xhed  in  that  brauteh  of  medicine  einUiacing 
c<mi[>arative  anatomy  and  physiology,  as  the  size  and  molicn  of  the  planets  in 
astronomy.  The  report  was  not  drawn  up  to  meet  objection?.  cj)!nin^;  IVom  those 
persons  who  had  never  made  comparative  anatomy  and  physitjlo^y  ji  special 
study,     but  as  they  have  made  objections  to  it,  and  are  inclined   to   look  upon 
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the  facts  it  sets  forth  as  a  farrago  of  nonsense,  or  at  least  as  very  qaestionable  as- 
aertious,  needing  proof,  the  object  of  this  paper  is  tu  give  them  the  proof     This 
trouble  might  have  been  spared,  if  the  comparative  anatomy  and   physiology  of 
the  different  races  of  mankind  had  not  been  strangely  m^glected  in  the  course  of 
instruction  in  the  medical  schools  of  the  present  day.     In  Europe,  wrhere  there  is 
but  one  race  of  mankind  to  treat,  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  are  of  mp 
gr«^at  practical  importance  :  nevertheless,  these  branches  have  been  eziensively 
cultivated,  particularly  in  Germany  and  France,  by  the  greatest  men  that  have 
ever  adorned  the  medical  profession.     In  this  country,  comparative  anatomy  has 
been  very  much  neglected,  and  comparative  physiology  and  therapeutics  more 
80.     Our  northern  states,  like  Europe,  contain  but  one  race  of  men,  (except  a  few 
worthless  free  negroes,)  and  all  the  medical  instruction  of  the  books  and  schools 
in  that  region  is  confined  to  that  one  race.     But  hero,  in  the  South,  we  have  two 
distinct  races  of  people  living  in  juzta-position,  in  nearly  equal  numbers,  differing 
widely  in  their  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  consequently  requiring  a  correspond- 
ing difference  in  their  medical  treatment.     Yet,  when  it  was  asserted  in  the  re- 
port, that  the  Queen  of  England's  medical  advisers,  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
physical  dit!erences  between  the  Ethiopian  and  Caucasian,  would  not  be  qualified 
to  prescribe  for  a  negro,  great  exceptions  were  taken  to  the  remark  by  those  who 
are  aware  that  different  temperamonts,  as  the  sanguine  and  phlegmatic,  require 
important  modifications  in  medical  treatment,  but  were  not  aware  that  Cuvier, 
Ebel,  Soemmering,  Malpighi,  Fechlin,  Meckel,  Albiuus,  Stubuer,  Virey,  Blumen- 
bach,  and  many  illustrious  men,  have  long  ago  demonstrated,  by  dissections,  so 
great  a  difference  in  the  organization  of  the  negro  from  that  of  the  white  man,  as 
to  induce  the  majority  of  naturalists  to  refer  him  to  a  different  species,  having  a 
different  origin.     So  great  is  the  difference  in  the  medical  treatment  demanded  by 
the  peculiar  organization,  physiology  and  habits  of  our  black  population,  that 
rery  learned  physicians  from  Europe  and  the  northern  states,  on  firbt  coming 
South,  have  felt  and  acknowledged  their  incompetency  to  treat  their  di>eases 
SQCcessfuily  until  they  have  had  time  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  their 
peculiarities.     The  owners  of  slaves  consider  it  safer,  in  most  cases,  to  trust  to 
the  ein;)irici*m  of  overseers,  rather  than  to  the  regular  doctors  who  are  new- 
comers, practising  on  the  false  abolition  theory  that  the  negro  is  only  a  lamp- 
blacked  white  man.     There  is  nothing  to  prevent  young  physicians,  new-comers 
to  the  South,  from  treating  negroes  successfully,  if  they  were  to  study  their  dis- 
eases, their  anatomy,  physiology  and  pathology,  with  half  the  care  they  devote 
to  the  white  paupers  in  the  northern  and  European  hospitals  and  alm-^houscs. 
On  coming  South,  they  find  no  such  class  of  persons  as  those  whom  they  have 
mostly  studied,  to  treat.     They  not  only  find  no  complaints  arising  from  want  of 
food,  fire,  clothing,  and  the  common  comforts  of  life,  such  as  they  have  been  ac- 
customed 10  see  in  the  hospitals,  but  they  find  one-half  the  population  composed 
of  a  people  whose  anatomy  and  physiology  is  a  sealed  book  to  them.     Although 
the  every-day  experience  of  the  sinithern  people  proves  that  nature  has  made  so 
great  a  difference  between  the  white  and  black  races  as  to  make  it  absolutely 
necessary,  for  the  safety  of  the  state  and  well-being  of  Society,  that  the  latter 
should  be  suhjected  to  different  laws  and  institutions  from  the  former,  yet  the 
text-hooks  of  the  northern  medical  schools  contain  not  a  syllable  to  show  what 
that  difference  is,  but  advise  the  stAne  rules  and  principles,  and  the  same  thera- 
peutic agents,  as  if  there  was  no  other  race  of  mankind  than  that  inhabiting  the 
northern  states. 

The  popular  error  prevalent  at  the  North,  that  the  negro  is  a  while  man,  but, 
by  some  accident  of  climate  or  locality,  painted  black,  requiring  nothing  but  li- 
berty and  e(|uality — social  and  political — to  wash  him  white,  is  permitted  to  go 
uncorrected  by  the  northern  medical  schools.  This  error  can  be  and  should  be 
corrected  at  the  dissecting  table,  by  reviving  comparative  anatomy,  and  making 
it  an  essential  part  of  a  medical  education.  If  the  northern  school  will  not  correct 
it,  the  southern  schools,  instead  of  being,  as  they  now  are,  northern  institutions  lo- 
cated in  the  South,  using  the  same  text-books,  and  echoing  the  same  doctrines, 
should  take  upon  themselves  its  correction,  and  have  their  own  text-books,  con- 
taining not  only  the  anatomy,  physiology  and  therapeutics  applicable  to  the 
white  race  of  people,  but  the  anatomy,  physiology  and  therapeutics  of  the  black 
race  also.  As  soon  as  they  do  this,  the  empire  of  medical  learning  will  come 
South,  where  the  study  of  two  nces  of  people  will  give  students  better  oppor- 
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tunitics  of  acquiring  knowledge  than  the  one  race  at  the  North.  Physicians  will 
also  reclaim  the  practice,  among  three  millions  of  people,  that  the  overseers  have 
mostly  eot.  It  will  be  to  the  interest  of  the  planters  to  employ  physicians  in- 
stead of  overseers  to  treat  the  diseases  of  their  negroes,  as  soon  as  they  properly 
qualify  themselves  for  this  branch  of  southern  practice.  I  have  never  knowo,  in 
aH  my  experience,  a  southern  country  physician  want  practice  who  was  proper^ 
ly  qiiHlifu'il  to  treat  the  diseases  of  negroes.  It  is  only  those  medical  men  whose 
knowled^'e  is  tonfined  to  the  diseases,  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  only  one 
raceof  men,  as  contained  in  the  northern  hornbooks  in  medicine, who  are  super- 
seded by  overseers  and  empirical  practitioners. 

So  liitle  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  anatomy  and  j>hysiology  of  the  nc^ro 
race,  that  when  it  was  mentioned  among  other  peculiarities  of  the  negro,  that 
his  blood  was  blacker  than  the  white  man's,  it  was  supposed  by  those  physicians 
who  have  paid  no  attention  to  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology,  that  I  was 
making  random  assertions,  requiring  proof,  instead  of  reiterating  truths  that  have 
been  known  for  centuries,  needing  no  other  proof  than  the  perusa  of  works  of 
the  highest  authority  in  medicine. 

Thns,  Malpi^hi,  th«  celebrated  anatomist,  of  rcte  mvcosum  memory,  says:— 
"  L'lcouleur  noire  reside  non  senlementdans  le  fluidequi  colore  le  tissu  muquenz, 
raais  eiic'-re  U  sang^  le  part  corticale  du  cerveau  et  plnsieursautres  parts  internet 
du  corps  inipregn6es  d'uae  teinte  noire,  et  C9  qui  a  6l§  remarqu6  cgalement  par 
d'autrcs  f>l)8ervateurs." 

Here  is  not  only  the  authority  of  Malpighi  in  proof  of  the  darker  color  of  the 
negro's  blood,  and  the  impregnation  of  the  brain,  membranes,  and  other  in- 
ternal parts  of  the  body,  witli  a  darker  hue,  but  likewise  his  testimony  that  other 
observers  had  remarked  the  same  thing. 

J.  F.  M*^ckel  (see  vol.  xiii.,  p.  69,  Mem.  Acad.  Berlin)  says,  tha^  not  only  the 
blood,  but  the  bile  and  cortical  part  of  the  brain  are  of  a  darker  color  in  the  ne- 
gro than  the  white  man.  According  to  his  authority,  the  negro  is  not  onl^a 
negro  on  the  skiu.  but  under  the  skin.  The  words  of  that  great  comparative 
anatomist  are  : — **  Le  negre  rCest  done  pas  sculcment  nepre  a  Vcxterieure,  mais 
dans  toufcs  scs  partes  ctjusqiic  danslcs  phis  profondcmcnt  situees.^^ 

Nidi.  Pt  chlin,  in  a  work  entitled  **  Dc  atte  JEthiopum"  and  Albinns,  ("  Diss, 
dc  scih  ct  causa  colons  JEthiop")  have  remarked,  that  not  only  the  blood,  but 
the  miisclt's  of  the  negro  are  of  a  darker  red  than  the  white  man.  These  authors 
also  state  iliat  the  membruiies,  tendons,  and  aponeuroses,  so  brilliantly  white  in 
the  CuMCi-^i'in  race,  have  a  livid  clondincssin  the  African. 

J.  .1.  Vitey,  out*  of  thi»  aiilhora  of  the  great  Dictionary  of  Medical  Science*, 
Pfiris,  says,  in  the  thirty-llftli  vuliinie.  p.ige  3^58,  that  the  negro's  flesh  differs  in 
color  from  the  white  man's,  na  the  flcsli  of  the  hare  dillcrs  from  the  rabbit. 
This  author  ooufinns  every  thing  >ai<l  in  the  report  about  the  darker  color  of  the 
blood,  nuMohranes,  smaller  size  of  the  brain,  and  larger  size  of  the  nerves  in 
ihe  negro  ilinn  the  white  man. 

The.crlchrated  anatginists,  Sinnmering  and  Ebcl,  also  speak  of  the  darker  co- 
lor of  tlu?  l)l(M)d.  mtjscles,  <Scc.  These  nnatomisls  confirm  every  word  in  the  re- 
port about  the  brain  being  smilier,  and  the  nerves  larger,  in  the  black,  thauin  the 
while  race.  • 

MM.  Cnvicr,  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  also  found  the  capacity  of  the  brain  about  a 
ninth  less  in  the  negro  thnn  in  \\\v  Knropean. 

Sarnuel  (icdrffo  Morton  (see  *'  Ohscrrations  of  the  size  of  the  Brain  in  Various 
Rar.es  and  Families  of  Man,''  Phiiadelphi.-i.  184!),)  has  ascertained  that  the  negro's 
bniin  is  nine  cubic  inches  h*8S  than  the  while  man's. 

Lately,  some  attempts  have  b«'en  mnde  by  British  abolitionists  to  distort  the 
facts  of  science,  by  representing  the  African  brain  as  equal  to  that  of  the  Euro- 
pean, and  the  mind  of  the  fbrnnr  equal  io  ihe  latter.  A  certain  Dr.  Robert  Bent- 
ly  T<»fld,  of  King's  College,  London,  in  a  work  on  the  •*  Observations  of  the  Brain, 
Spinal  Cord  and  Ganglions'  (London,  1845.)  endeavors  to  throw  some  doubt 
and  uncertainty  on  the  n'ceive<l  and  wcH-es»abiished  facts  in  regard  to  the  in- 
feriority of  the  negro's  intellect,  the  comparative  smallness  of  his  brain,  and  the 
larger  si/e  of  his  nerves.  Also,  .lames  Cowles  Fritchard,  another  British  writer, 
author  of  the  *'  Researches  on  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind,"  in  four  volumet, 
(London,  1844,)  an  abolition  work,  disguised  und6r  the  pretence  that  the  autho- 
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rity  of  the  Bible  would  be  impeached  if  the  great  diiTerences  thai  natural  histo- 
rians and  comparative  anatomists  professed  to  nave  discovered  in  mankind,  were 
not  called  in  question.     Pritcharu,  in  the  preface  of  his  work,  admits  that  the 
weight  of  authority  in  the  learned  world  is  altogether  against  his  conclusions. 
His  conclusions,  not  flowing  from  the  premises,  prove  that  scientific  truth  was 
not  the  object  of  his  work ;  that  it  was  not  written  for  learned  men,  but  to  cati 
dnst  into  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  to  prevent  them  from  seeins  the  truth  on  the 
glavery  question.     He  pretends  to  be  very  fearful  that  the  learned  anatomists 
and  naturalists,  unless  held  in  check,  will  bring  the  Scriptures  into  disrepute. 
He  does  not  seem  to  be  awaro  of  what  Cardinal  Wiseman  justly  obser\'es,  that 
**  it  is  only  half- way  science  and  half-way  truths  that  militate  ngaiiist  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Bible."     The  whole  truth,  when  brought  out,  and  perfect  freedom  of 
icience  to  pursue  its  investigations  untrammelled  to  its  terminus,  have,  in   every 
instance,  uemonstrated  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  while  imperfect  investigations  and 
the  omission  of  the  truth,  or  the  tying  science  down  to  the  narrow  interpretations 
of  biblical  commentators,  have  generally  led  to  skepticism  and  infidelity.     Pritch- 
ard  seems  to  be  so  much  afraid  that  if  the  differences  which  Malpighi,  Scemmer- 
iog,  Cuvier  and  other  comparative  anatomists  have  discovered  in  the  negro's  or- 
ganization, approximating  him  to  the  monkey-tribes,  bo  admitted,  the  Bible  will 
be  invalidated,  that  he  has  taken  much  pains  to  try  to  overturn  general  truths 
and  principles  by  partial  exceptions.     He  adduces  instances  to  prove  that  white 
persons  have  turned  black,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  that  the  negro's  skin  has,  in 
lome  instances,  turned  white.     But  he  ought  to  know  that  the  change  of  color 
in  all  9uch  cases  is  the  effect  of  disease.     Dr.  Rush  was  so  much  afraid  that  the 
black  skin,  thick  lips  and  flat  nose  of  the  negro  would  invalidate  the  Mosaic  ac- 
countof  the  creation  of  man,  and  the  unity  of  the  human  family,  that  he  published, 
in  the  Medical  Repository,  (vol.  ir.,  p.  409)  some  suggestions,  attributing  the 
black  color,  thick  lips  and  ilat  nose,  to  a  disease  resembhn'j  leprosy.     But  obser- 
ration  proved,    that,   so   far  from   being   the  black  color  caused  by  disease, 
the  blackest  negroes  were   always   the    healthiest,  and   the  thicker  the  lips, 
and  the  flatter  the  nose,  the  sounder  the   constitution.     Both  Pritchard  and 
Todd  labor  to  prove  by  a  few  cases,  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  that  the 
brain  of  the  negro  and  his  mental  capacity  are  equal  to  the  white  man,  lest  the 
Scriptures  be  invalidated,  if  any  inferior  slave  race  be  admitted.     Tliey  overlook- 
ed the  f.ict  that  the  Mosaic  history  distinctly  specifies  an  inferior  slave  race  of 
people,  called  Ca:iaanite<,  Gibeonites,  &c.,  and  that  these  people  were  reduced 
to  slavery,  and  their  country  taken  from  them,  by  Divine  command.     In  aiming 
tooverllirow  Cuvier's  specific  iniits  of  the  negro's  organization,  Pritchard  did  not 
teem  to  be  aware  that  Cuvier  and  Moses  ajzree  exactly  in  their  definitions — both 
defining;  the  negro  as  tho  ^'knce-bendcr.'*     (See  Cuvier's  Mom.  dii    Museum 
d'Histoire  Nat.,  tome  iii.,  p.  159 — where  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  negni's 
knees  in  brought  forwanl,  liy  tho  greatest  naturnli»t  the  world  ever  saw,  as  a  spe- 
cific difference  between  him  and  tho  white  man.  and  also  the  inferiority  of  in- 
tellect, from  lh(»  dimiui^^hcd  quantity  of  brain.)     Exactly  tho  same  things  are  set 
forth  in  the  inspired  wrilini^s,  by  the  name  given  to  the  Candanite,  or  Ethiopian, 
race — the  Hebrew  verb,  Cnnah,  fn)m  which  th'»  word  Canaan  is  derived,  lirerally 
jnean'iu'^  knee-bender — crnshrd  or  broken  inmiiid  ; — tantamount  to  Cuvier's  race 
of  man  with  weak  and   timid  mind,  and  les  genoux  a  demi-Hechis.     Hence  it 
would  appear  that  tho  Bible  does  not  stand  in  need   of  Todd,    Pritchard    and 
other  British  abolitionists  to  support  its  truth  by  special  pleading,  or  by  dodg- 
ing the  truths  of  science. 

Both  Todd  and  Pritchard  are  compelled  to  admit  that  the  negro's  blood  is 
darker  than  the  white  man's  ;  but  they  deny  that  the  brain  ia  of  a  darker  color, 
as  Meckel,  Pechlin,  Alhinus,  Malpiirhi,  and  many  other  comparative  anatomists 
have  asserted.  They  quote  three  dissections  made  hy^Socmmering.  where  the 
diflfcrence  in  color  was  not  apparent,  but  rather  unnaturally  white.  They  con- 
cealed the  fact,  or  did  not  know  it,  that  disease  tends  to  obliterate  the  dark  co- 
lor that  pervades  the  nccrro's  organization,  giving  the  deeper-seated  parts  an 
unnatural  whiteness.  Thus,  as  the  report  sets  forth,  in  negro  consumption, 
the  mucous  membranes,  instead  of  being  dark,  are  paler  and  whiter  than  m  the 
Caucasian  race.  It  would  be  very  unfair  to  adduce  those  cases  of  whiteness  of 
the  gums  and  mucous  surfaces  in  diseased  or  consumptiTe  negroes,  to  disprove 
the  fhci  of  darkness  being  the  general  rule. 
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Tcdd  and  Pritchard  labor  much  to  call  in  question  the  facts,  heretofore  ob- 
served by  comparative  anatomists,  that  the  nerves  leading  from  the  brain  mre 
larger,  in  proportion,  than  in  the  white  man.  Yet  they  are  forced  to  admit 
that  the  negro's  sense  of  smcU  and  hearing  is  more  acute.  The  auditorj  and 
olfactory  nerves  must,  therefore,  be  larger,  or  the  physiological  law  of  iierroiu 
development,  being  proportional  to  activity  of  function,  must  be  denied. 
Those,  likewise,  who  deny  that  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  are  no  larger  in  Um 
negro  than  the  white  man,  are  compelled  to  admit  that  his  digestive  and  av> 
gimilating  powers  are  stronger,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  to  admit  that  tlM 
nerves  of  organic  life  are  larger. 

Everything  asserted  in  the  report  in  regard  to  the  negro's  eye,  and  hif  bear- 
ing sunlight  without  a  covering  on  his  head,  will  be  fully  confirmed  by  refer- 
ence to  Sam.  Thorn.  Sccmmcring's  work,  entitled  *'  Icones  Oculi  Humani^** 
where  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  tlie  plica  lunaris  in  the  inner  canthus  of  the 
negro's  eye  is  anatomically  constructed  like  that  of  the  orang-outang,  and  not 
like  that  of  the  white  man. 

Virey  confirms  every  word  said  in  the  report  about  the  small  sire  of  in- 
fant negro's  heads,  and  the  sutures  being  closed.  (See  Diet,  des  Science  Med., 
vol.  XXXV.,  p.  401.) 

In  regard  to  the  bones  of  the  negro  being  harder,  whiter,  and  containing 
more  phosphate  of  lime  than  those  of  the  white  man,  naturalists  universallj 
agree.  Herodotus  mentions  the  greater  hardness  of  the  Ethiopian  skulls  ;  pror* 
ing,  in  that  respect,  at  least,  that  the  negro  is  the  same  now  that  he  was  two 
thousand  years  ago. 

The  Crania  Ailp^yptiaca  prove,  as  Morton  justly  observes,  and  has  placed  <m 
the  title-page  of  his  catalogue  of  skulls,  that  **the  physical  or  organic  charac- 
ters which  distinguish  the  several  races  of  men,  are  as  old  as  the  earliest  re- 
cords of  our  species." 

A  radical  reformation  is  greatly  needed  in  our  system  of  medical  education^ 
which  is  so  defective  as  to  lead  to  the  fatal  error  in  practice,  that  there   are  no 
physicnl  or  organic  characters  in  the  negro's  organization  diflcrent  from  that  of 
the  white  man.     A  blundering  practice  in  ignorance  of  the  negro's  anatomy 
and  physiology  is  not  the  only  evil  of  this  defective  system  of  education.     The 
peculiar  phenomena  indicating  debasement  of  mind,  springing  from  this  differ- 
ence in  organization,  are  attributed  by  the  profanum  vuigut  of  the  North  to  the 
efieclR  of  iSouthrrn  slavery.     But  it  could  easily  be  shown,  by  anatomy,  phy- 
siology, aiul  othnographicalinvestigalions,  that  the  debasement  of  mind  suppos- 
ed to  ari.se  from  Southern  slavery,  arises  from  causes  imprinted  by  the  hand  of 
nature  on  the  sons  of  Ham,  so  far  back  as  the  time  when  the  catacombs  of 
Egypt  wore  con.structed.     The  vulgar  error  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
negro's  organization,   physiology  and  p.syrhology,  and  that  all  the  apparent 
difference  arises  from  Southern  slavery,  is  the  cause  of  all  those  political  agi- 
tations which  are  threatening  to  dissolve  our  Union.     The  knowledge  to  cor- 
rect this  most  ini.schievou8  error,  which  has  already  split  nearly  every  Protest- 
ant denomination  of  Christians  in  the  United  States,  is  to  be  found  bv  cultivat- 
ing  comparative  anatomy,  physiology,  history  and  ethnography. 

June  20/A,  1851. 

3.— PEPPER. 

Ono  of  tho  mast  asefnl  vegetables  in  hyi^iene  is  red  pepper.  Especially  ia 
warm  countries  has  it  been  considered  invaluable  as  a  stimulant  and  auxiliary  in 
digestion.  Among  the  French  and  Spanish  nices,  it  is  used  in  the  largest  quan- 
tities, and  they  invariably  enjoy  most  excellent  health.  Of  late,  particularlr 
since  the  cholera  visited  our  state,  our  planters  have  l>egun  to  diMrover  the  ao- 
vanta^'es  of  this  vcjzetable,  and  mingle  large  quantities  of  it  with  the  f(K>d  of 
their  ne<'roes.  Considerable  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  selection  and  culti- 
vation ot  tho  be.st  kinds  of  pepi)er.  Among  those  who  have  appreciated  the 
importance  of  tiiis  vegetable,  is  that  odmirahle  planter  and  excceuiugly  practical 
gentleman,  Colonel  Muunsel  White,  the  proprietor  of  *'  Deer  Range,"  commonly 
known  as  the  model  su^  plantation.    Col.  White  has  introduced  the  celebrmted 
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tobacco  red  pepper,  the  very  strongent  of  all  peppers,  of  which  he  has  cultivated 
a  large  quantity  with  the  view  of  supplying  nis  neighbors,  and  diffusing  it 
through  the  state. 

The  tobacco  pepper  yields  a  small  red  pod  less  than  an  inch  in  length,  and 
longitudinal  in  shape.  It  is  exceedingly  hot,  and  a  small  quantity  of  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  season  a  large  dish  of  any  food.  Owing  to  its  oleaginous  character,  Col. 
White  found  it  impossible  to  preserve  it  by  drying ;  hut  by  pouring  strong  vine- 
gar on  it  after  boiling,  he  has  made  a  sauce  or  pepper  decoction  of  it,  which  pos- 
aetses  in  a  most  concentrated  form  all  the  qualities  of  the  vegetable.  A  single 
drop  of  this  sauce  will  flavor  a  whole  plate  of  soup  or  other  food.  The  use  of  a 
decoction  like  this,  particularly  in  preparing  the  food  for  laboring  persons,  would 
be  found  excee>lingiy  beneficial  in  a  relaxing  climate  like  this.  Col.  White  has 
not  had  a  single  case  of  cholera  amon^  his  lar^e  gang  of  negroes  since  that  dis- 
ease appeared  in  the  South.  He  attributes  this  to  the  free  use  of  this  valuable 
agent. — New-Orleans  Delta, 

4.— FLAX  VERSUS  COTTON. 

The  public  papers  have  lately  occupied  themselves  with  a  controversy  about 
the  probability  of  finding  in  flax  a  substitute  for  and  victorious  rival  to  cotton, 
which,  as  it  ia  alleged,  has  now  become  possible,  by  a  pretended  discovery  by  a 
certain  Peter  Claussen,  in  London,  of  a  method  of  so  preparing  flax  that  it  can 
be  spun  by  the  same  machinery  as  cotton.  The  American  planters  need  not  be 
alarmed,  as  the  idea  of  such  a  possibility  can  only  be  conceived  by  men  who  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  technical  matters  in  general,  and  the  nature  of  flax  and  cot- 
ton in  particular.  Numerous  attempts  to  obtain  this  end,  have  in  these  lust  fifty 
years  been  made  in  Europe  by  superficial  or  sanguine  meu.  but  all  have  failed,  as 
It  was  to  be  expected.  A  microscopical  examination  shows,  that  the  cotton  fibre 
it  a  hollow,  cylindrical  fibre,  covered  with  numberless  points  forming  a  kind  of 
fur.  which  provides  an  adherence  of  one  Gbre  to  others  when  in  contact,  upon 
which  the  mechanical  effect  of  the  spinning  machinery  is  based,  whilst  that  of 
flax  is  flat,  ribbon-like,  and  of  9  smooth,  glossy  surface.  The  consequence  is, 
that  when  one  fibre  '\a  pulled  out  of  a  mass,  no  others  will  follow  or  adhere  to  it 
of  its  own  accord,  unless  drawn  out  by  the  same  means,  and  laid  alongside  of 
others. 

Whoever  has  once  seen  the  spinnini^  of  flax  by  hand,  with  open  eyes  and  mind, 
must  be  satisfied  of  this  ;  and  it  is  thra  essential  difference  ot  the  two  mutcrials 
which  qualified  cotton  for  bettor  absorbing  and  retaining  the  pigments  of  dyes  in 
the  iqterior,  and  between  the  fine  fur  of  its  outside. 

Tho  vain  attempts  to  ovorcorao  this  natural  difference,  have  all  been  based 
upon  the  destruction,  by  chemical  or  mechanical  means,  of  those  qualities  in 
which  flax  is  superior  to  cotton,  viz.:  tho  length  and  greater  strength  an«l  glossi* 
ness  of  its  fibre  ;  and  not  even  a  partial  success  has  ever  been  obtained,  eveu 
when  flux  was,  by  chemical  mein^,  so  completely  denaturalized,  that  it  broke  up 
into  fragments  and  dust  in  the  attempts  to  spin  it. 

Yet  tin?  only  possible  result  was  the  invention  of  the  machinery  which  is  now 
used  to  spin  flax,  diiT-'rinq  in  its  features  and  modus  operandi  from  cotton  machi- 
nery, as  much  iis  one  tibro  differs  from  the  other;  requiring  greater  care,  and  do- 
ing less  work  ;  and  even  this  U  only  obtained  with  the  partial  loss  of  the  sf  rcngth 
of  the  flax  fibre,  as  it  is  indisputable  that  in  this  respect,  machine-spun  linen  is 
inferior  to  hand-spun.  I  may  with  this  barely  mention,  that  flax,  as  an  a^'ticul- 
tnnd  crop,  is  one  of  tho  mosi  precarious,  most  capriciouc,  in  its  demand  and 
choice  of  .noil  and  climate,  most  uncertain  in  its  results,  as  well  in  the  soil  n^^  in 
divers  laborious  and  diflieult  operations  it  requires,  after  being  cut,  and  before 
it  becomes  fit  for  spinning. 

Hence  it  will  be,  that  this  elder  sister  will  always  walk  alongsid<>  of  its 
younger  competitor,  cotton,  and  always  command  a  price  exactly  so  miuli  higher 
as  U  warranted  by  its  more  difficult  and  laborious  culture  and  manipulation,  its 
superior  strength  and  durability,  its  greater  brilliancy,  smoothness  of  touch,  and 
other  qualities,  as  surely  as  wax  cannles  will  always  be  preferred  to  tallow  can- 
dles, and  woodcocks  be  better  paid  for  than  mutton.  0.  A.  8. 
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a.— THE  WILD  RICE  CaOP. 

Aparsgnipli  irilhtfaa  above  heading  wu  copied  inoarpoper  ot 
the  Galena  &dTeni»r,  ijraahiug  of  (lie  wild  rice  iis  Ihe  remarkable  prodati 
of  the  Donliern  lakei,  m  Minneaota,  and  "  tbe  main  ilepcndeuce  of  toe  Indll 
for  foud  during  the  laag  cold  wialen  of  the  region,"  and  expreasiug  aome  npp    _ 
bensian  le<t  the  uouaual  high  water  thta  leatoa  ahould  deilniy  the  jear'i  cn^, 
and  leave  Ihn  poor  led  men  to  a  winter  of  famiae.     A  correipondent.  whote  en- 
rirally  haa  heeaeidled,  aaki  ua  for  iofonoatiOD  rHpocung  Eliia  "orop,"  wiih 
which,  aa  well  aa  the  wild  rice  inelf,  he  does  not  aeem  to  bave  any  very  iamiLiai 
acqovulBnce. 

Any  one  who  will  take  a  walk  to  the  ii?Bre>t  river  Inak  of  the  Detar 
and  Schuylkill,  below  the  city,  or  the  fini  meadow  ditch  that  can  be  f 
or  will  even  caat  an  eye  at  Smith'*  Uland,  or  al  any  other  pUce  i 
tbe  common  "  reodi,"  aa  ihey  are  called,  of  the  Delaware,  ore  ti  '~~ 
^wiag.  will  have  a  perfect  tdea  of  what  wild  rice  it ;  theaa  aa: 
or  water  oats,  aa  they  ore  often  called,  being  exaclly  the  same  plant  ai 
rice  of  Minnesola,  aad  other  regiona  of  the  norlhweal.  It  ia  now  Boi 
least  it  ought  to  he,  though  WHcannoI  boaii  nny  apeoiol  intimacy  with  it,  orli 
other  familiar  friend  of  the  field  or  river  aide  this  summer,  and  next  moott  ''  "^ 
be  producing  that  nBtnral  "crop,"  awl  a  vast  one  il  always  ia,  of  rich  ■ndni 
RHin,  somewhat  resemhling  Ihe  Bonlhern  cultivated  rice,  which  here  G 
black-birds,  reed-birda.  laila.  and  various  minh-birds.  instead  of  being  collea^ 
to  slore  an  Indiiui  garner.  Indeed,  it  is  no  easv  thing  to  collect  the  grain  of  ■( 
wild  rice  in  theae  regiooi.  The  black-bird  is  before  ua.  The  grsin,  loo,  "^ 
ripe,  ahattera  ont  at  the  slightest  alir  of  the  breeze  or  ripple  oC  Ihe  w«l 
there  ia  some  need  of  sqoaw  experience,  skill,  and  patience  iu  collecting  il 
baps  there  ii  even  some  diBerence  in  the  variety  ol  plants  growing  OB  tbe  M 
rivers  of  this  our  more  southern  laiimde. 

The  wild  rice  is  certainly  (jollecied  in  Wisconsin  and  Minneaotn  nilb  an  si 
and  in  qaautilieB  which  otloniah  pBopleprevioualyonly  acquainted  with  the  eiul 
plant.  The  great  wild  rice  region  of  the  interior  may  be  said  to  extend  from 
\VienoDiia  river  on  the  aoulh  to  Lake  Winnipeg  on  the  north,  and  belwee: 
Michigan  and  Bt.  Peter's  river.  The  rice  is  exceedingly  abnudanl  in  the 
ninee  country,  near  Green  Hay ;  and  indeed  the  name  of  the  pla 
extended  Chippewa  tongue,  ahuws  ibat  il  either  took  its  name 
minee  Indiana,  or  the  Menominee  Indiana  Iheira  from  it.  It  g 
■hallow  lakes,  and  lagoon-like  expanses  of  the  rivers ;  and  it  is  . 
harvest  aeaaon.  by  the  Indian  vi^meii,  who  go  in  canoes,  two  iu  each,  ons 
iwhom  palling  her  way  through  the  reeds,  bendi  aver  the  canoe  each  bundla  ■ 
ahe  grasp*  il.  while  the  other  strikes  vH  the  aeed  with  the  blow  of  the  pad- 
dle. In  this  way  a  canoe-load  is  soon  gathered  ;  and  a  few  indnstnou* 
aquaws,  in  ordinary  seaaon*.  Hud  no  difBeuUy  in  provihioning  the  wiewama  of  ihe 
laty  warriors,  their  husbands,  heaidea  selling  atores  of  it  to  nil  the  Iraifiiig  lodgsot 
tb«  whiles  Id  their  vicinity, 

OoDsidering  these  facts,  tbe  wild  rice  of  the  northwest  may  well  be  deemed,  as 
it  really  is.  a  highly  imporlant  pliinl.  destined,  perhaps,  iu  future  days,  to  have 
aome  inilueuce  on  the  population  in  that  country,  li  is  very  obvious  that  il 
may  he  cnUivalod  like  ordinary  rice,  wherever  it  may  become  an  object  to  ~ 
the  eiperimtml :  and  there  i«  every  reason  to  believe  it  will  prove,  when 
remely  productive. 
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t.  EDlToita  :  A  short  lime  since.  I  vLsited  Dr  E.  Wirai ^ 

I  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ashcpoo,  ;inJ  saw  the  operation  of  the  machine 
I  Bauied,  which  be  bod  lately  procurrd,  .ind  works  by  steam-power.    The 

-'theexpcrimcnl  waa  enough  to  atlpsl  its  eniinenl  uaefubetis  in  Ihe  drainini 
our  inland  awampa.  Dr.  Witseirn  engine  ia  capable  of  raising  one  hundred 
id  iwenty  pounda  of  steam.    In  ihe  experiineiil,  however,  before  ua,  he  only 
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ted  in  the  newspapers,  and  no  doubt  correctly,  that  when  sot  in  motion  by  a 
■team  engine  of  five-horse  power,  Lebby's  Machine  or  Pump  is  capable  of  rais- 
ing five  to  six  thousand  gallons  of  water  per  minute.  Just  think  of  draining 
two  hundred  acres  of  rice  covered  with  water  a  foot  deep,  "  clean  dry"  in  twen- 
ty hours  !  What  a  valuable  piece  of  machinery  it  must  be  to  a  vast  body  of 
nch  inland  swamp,  which  is  now  entirely  unproductive  ahd  useless,  except, 
perhaps,  for  pasturage  !  The  great  and  most  discouraging  difficulty  with  such 
lands  has  been,  to  get  a  rice  crop  well  set  in  the  sprmg.  How  many,  in  at- 
tempting to  cultivate  them,  after  having  planted,  by  a  heavy  dash  of  rain  while 
the  rice  was  in  a  white  sprout,  have  beeil  overflowed,  and  their  rice  drowned, 
killed ;  more  than  once,  perhaps,  in  the  same  spring  season  1  Mr.  Lebby's 
machine  contains  a  remedial  answer  to  this  question  ;  for  it  is  a  safe  and  cer- 
tain preventive  against  any  such  loss.  I  have  not  a  doubt,  as  soon  as  its  use- 
fulness shall  have  become  generally  known  and  appreciated,  that  it  will  give 
him  an  abundance  of  hard  work  to  furnish  the  number  that  will  be  wanted ; 
for  it  will  immediately  call  into  active  and  profitable  culture,  (either  of  rice,  cot- 
ton, or  provisions,  perhaps  all,)  an  immense  body  of  our  low  land,  not  now  pro- 
bably worth  a  dollar  an  acre,  **  in  market  overt.'* 

It  should  be  added,  that  Lebby's  machine  can  be  as  well  applied  to  flowing, 
or  irrigating,  as  to  draining  ;  on  the  same  spot,  it  can  be  made  (with  a  slight 
change,  capable  of  beine  effected  in  a  short  time,)  to  pump  in,  as  well  as  out. 
There  are  a  goodly  number  of  plantations  along  the  vicinity  of  our  seaboard, 
sitaated  like  those  upon  the  head*waters  of  Chessy  creek,  a  branch  of  Ashepoo 
river,  to  which  the  tides  regularly  flow,  but  not  to  a  height,  or  with  a  power, 
sufficient  to  flow  much.  Upon  such  plantations,  look  again  upon  the  incalcu- 
labte  value  of  Lebby's  pump  in  a  droughty  season.  As  soon  as  the  flood  tide 
approaches  the  engine  and  the  machinery  can  be  put  in  motion,  and  in  a  few 
hours,  (probably  from  the  absorption  of  the  parched  earth  it  would  require  more 
time  to  cover  land  with  water  than  to  get  it  oflT,)  jf  not  in  twenty,  doubtless  in 
thirty  or  forty  hours,  two  hundred  acres  of  rice  could  be  flowed  to  the  depth 
desired.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  also,  that  such  localities  are  never  liable  to 
•alts;  no  inconsiderable  advantage  in  view  of  the  seasons  we  have  had  of  late. 

Dr.  Witsell's  engine  stands  upon  four  wheels,  and  can  be  moved  easily 
enough.  After  a  crop  made,  it  might  be  hauled  up  and  attached  to  a  thrashing 
machine,  a  com  mill,  cotton  gin,  or  a  saw  mill,  &^  the  enterprise  of  its  proprie- 
tor might  prompt.  It  is  hoped  that  public  attention  will  be  directed  especially 
to  the  consideration  and  importance  of  Mr.  William  Lebby's  pump 

(^Charleston,  S.  C.) 
St.  Bartholomew. 

7.— HOGS  PACKED  IN  THE  WEST. 

The  Cincinnati  Price  Current  of  last  week  compares  the  returns  of  hog  rais- 
ing for  the  past  year  as  follows  :  1849— '50,  1,652,200;  1850— '51,  1,332,867, 
thus  showing  a  deficiency  in  number  of  319,353. 

The  deficiency  in  weight  was  10  per  ct.  I^ast  year  the  hogs  averaged  205 
Ib«.,  while  this  year  the  average  was  only  185  lbs.  According  to  this,  the  pro- 
duct of  the  two  years  would  be  as  follows  in  pounds  : 

1850,  lbs 849,140,010 

1851,  lbs 243,779,640 

Deficiency 105,777,640 

This  deficiency  is  equal  to  552,839  hogs  of  this  year's  average,  and  the  total 
is  a  fraction  less  than  two  thirds  of  the  number  packed  last  year. 

The  deficiency  in  the  whole  West,  including  number  and  weight,  may  there- 
fore, we  think,  be  put  down  with  safety  at  one  third. 

In  addition  to  the  falling  off  in  the  number  packed  in  the  West,  there  is  a 
defiHciency  of  60,000  in  the  hogs  driven  South. 

The  following  is  the  product  of  the  States  : 
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1850— '51.  1849— '50. 

Ohio 398,556 553,745 

Indiana 372,497 416,675 

Illinois  River 161,004 225,000 

Mississippi  River 165,400 215,000 

Kentucky 205,414 201,000 

Cumberland  Valley 30,000 40,000 


Total •. 1,332,867 1,652,220 

1,332,867 


Deficiency 319.^3 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  estimates  for  the  Cumberland  Valley  are  greatly 
under  the  mark.  We  have  no  reliable  statistics  to  guide  us,  but  we  would  oot 
be  far  from  wrong  in  placing  the  estimate,  at  least,  at  100,OOk). 

8.— TEA  CULTURE  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

There  is  a  gentleman  in  Georgia  who  has  had  several  ^ears*  experience  in  In- 
dia in  the  culture  ot  lea  plauts,  and  the  manafacture  of  tea ;  and  it  seems  to  be 
our  duty  to  bring  the  matter  fairly  before  our  readers.  For  reasons,  not  of  a 
per6()nal  or  private  cbaructer,  we  have  for  some  time  abstained  fmm  making 
public  the  information  in  our  possession  on  this  subject.  As  early  as  July,  1850, 
tiie  Hod.  Abbott  Lawrence  seut  a  communication  from  Mr.  Francis  Bonynge, 
(ihe  gentleman  in  Georgia  to  whom  we  allude,)  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  on  the  proaiictiou  of  tea  in  this  country,  which  came  to  the  Agri- 
cultural  Desk  in  the  Patent  Office,  occupied  by  the  writer.  We  have  deemed 
the  Letter  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  the  communication  of  Mr.  Bonynge,  of  suffi- 
cient interest  to  insert  in  the  Agricultural  Report  for  1850 ;  and  we  have  read  a 
paper  of  some  thirty-five  man&script  pages,  vvritten  by  Mr.  B.  to  be  used  before 
the  British  Tarliament,  and  seen  him  several  times  during  his  stay  in  Washington. 

If  success  iu  the  growing  and  curing  of  tea  leaves  depended  on  the  very  pre- 
carious life  of  an  insect,  like  that  of  the  silkworm,  we  should  be  extremely 
cautious  how  we  encouraged  even  an  experiment  in  the  business.  But  the  sim- 
ple matter  of  picking  the  green  leaves  is  the  great  labor  iu  tea  making;  as  pick- 
ing is  the  serious  work  in  cotton  culture.  Fi-om  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  of  green 
leaves  are  a  t!ay*8  work  for  a  feeble* Abiatic  to  gather;  and  wo  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  one  hundred  hands  in  China,  do  not  on  an  average  pick  so  much 
cotton  in  a  day,  as  fifty  in  the  Southern  Slates.  Indeed,  this  is  the  secret,  or  one 
of  them,  why  the  Chinese  cannot,  and  do  not  compete  succeHsfully  in  ctitton  cul- 
ture with  the  readers  of  this  journal.  A  Tea  tree  needs  to  be  replanted  onlv 
once  in  twelve  or  fifteen  years;  and  an  aero  will  yield  about  1200  pounds  of 
green  leaves  a  year,  which  will  make  300  lb?,  of  merchantable  Tea.  Mr.  Bonynge 
employs  some  two  hundred  hands,  and  manufactured  tea,  after  the  leaves  were 
gatliercd,  at  less  than  an  Enjilish  penny  per  pound.  The  East  India  Tea  Com 
pany  is  now  making  about  200,000  chests  a  year,  and  produce  a  very  superior 
article.  The  people  of  the  United  States  annually  consume  over  20.000,000  lbs. 
and  those  of  Great  Britain  over  50,000,000  lbs.  It  is  truly  one  of  the  greatest 
staples  of  civilized  man,  and  one  that  wo  regard  as  coming  legitimately  within 
the  sphere  of  Southern  climate,  soil,  labor,  capital  and  enterprise.  Ofcouree 
we  esteem  it  as  a  matter  of  experiment  only  ;  but  an  experiment  which  ou-jht 
to  be  fairly  made,  for  if  successful,  incalculable  advantages  to  the  South  will 
certainly  follow. 

We  want  that  Mr.  B.  should  .see  tho  tea  plants  near  onr  friend  Mr.  A.  R, 
Kilpatrick.  of  Trinity.  La.,  referred  to  by  him  m  the  May  number  of  the  Culti- 
vator. The  trouble  of  procurini^  any  con.siderable  qumtily  of  the  tea  seeds  that 
will  grow  after  they  arrive  in  this  country  is  (piite  a  drawback  to  the  enterprise. 
The  Patent  Office  has  received  some  bushels,  but  not  a  seed  that  vegetated.  The 
operation  will  be  ^better  conducted  iu  future ;  at  least  we  hope  it  may.  Wo 
have  before  us  an  interesting  communication  from  Mr.  Williams,  American  Con- 
sul at  Canton,  on  the  introduction  of  China  fruits  into  the  United  States  ;  extracts 
from  which  will  appear  in  our  next.  Mr.  Bonynge  has  spent  fourteen  years  in 
'  the  East,  and  describes  a  variety  of  Coifeo  acclimated  in  a  region  so  high  abore 
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the  ocean,  that  the  tree  bears  well  in  a  climate  subject  to  pretty  severe  frosts. 
It  should  be  borne  in  miud,  that  cotton  itself  is  a  tropical  tree — not  naturally  ud 
annual  plant,  as  we  cultivate  it  in  the  region  of  frost.  There  is  nothing  impro- 
bable in  our  finding  coffee  trees  that  will  flourish  in  all  our  Gulf  States,  as 
far  North  as  150  miles  from  the  coast.  Mangoes  and  other  fruits  are  also 
worthy  of  trial.  A  chest  of  tea  has  been  brought  from  Shaughae  to  the  White 
House  for  the  President,  in  sixty-five  days,  via  San  Francisco  and  Panama. 
Once  it  took  nearly  three  years  to  circumnavigate  llie  globe ;  now,  with  good 
lack  in  meeting  steamers,  one  can  go  round  the  world  in  one  hundred  and 
forty  days.  Indeed,  sailing  vessels  have  come  from  China  to  California  in 
thirty.three,  or  thirty-five  days.  A  man  must  be  slow  if  he  caujiot  live  a 
eentury  in  the  next  thirty-three  years.    Southern  Cultivator. 

«.— CULTIVATION  OF  TEA,  INDIGO.  Ac. 

Mr.  Bonynge,  who  is  referred  to  in  the  last  paper,  has  ^^rittcn  a  letter  for 

the  Charleston  Mercury,  which,  as  prcaenting  some  new  views,  we  extract: 

My  object  is  to  show  you  the  imperative  necessity  you  arc  under  to  bestir 
yourselves,  and  to  introduce,  not  one  staple  only,  but  many,  and  save  your 
country  from  the  impending  depression  that  hangs  over  it.  I  will  take  the  last 
twenty-four  years  of  the  rice  trade  for  comparison,  tie  :  from  1824  to  1847, 
both  years  included : 

Tierces.  Tierces. 

From  1824  to  1829  six  years 676,816 average 112,802 

"      1830tol835        "         761,311 *•       126,885 

«*      1836  to  1841        "        648,458 '*       108,076 

''      1842  to  1847        "        774,988 "       129,164 

You  will  perceive,  in  the  above  comparative  review  of  the  rice  consumed  in, 
and  exported  from  Charleston,  that  in  reality  there  is  a  decline,  for  twelve 
je&rs,  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Prices  from  1835  to  1841,  seven  years,  average  yearly  $3  30  to  $3  88 
**     1842  to  1848,     •*         ♦'  u  u         2  94  to     3  67 

Showing  a  falling  off  in  price  of  10  per  cent,  nearly  ;  but  observe  what  is  a 
most  notorious  and  remarkable  instance  in  this  decay.  It  has  taken  place  with 
a  four  years*  famine  in  Ireland,  and  the  universal  failure  oi  the  potato  and  grain 
crops  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 

There  have  been  extensive  failures  this  year  on  Cooper  River,  &c.  In  a 
prosperous  state  such  failures  would  be  the  concern  of  the  individual  only ; 
out  now  it  is  a  national  loss,  for  the  successful  planter  will  obtain  no  higher 
jprice.  There  is  so  much  less  to  export  and  to  command  imports  ;  therefore, 
the  pi  inters,  the  merchant,  the  mechanic,  and  storekeepers,  will  feel  it. 

It  would  be  well  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  decline  in  your  rice  trade.  It  can- 
not be,  as  you  may  see,  from  an  over-supply  produced  in  Carolina,  for  we  see . 

Tiorc**. 

From  1824  to  1835,  twelve  years  shipments  to  Europe, 608,669 

"      1836  to  1847,       "  "  "  **        *•      5.56,264 


Decline  on  shipments  in  twelve  years J..., 102,405 

Now,  with  eight  millions  of  people  starving  for  some  four  or  five  years  of 
that  twelve  years,  general  failure  of  the  potato  and  short  grain  crops  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  food  must  have  been  supplied  from  somewhere.  The 
nercKant  must  be  aware  of  the  gradual  di^pi^ceinent  on  the  continent  of 
American  rice  by  East  Indian  (Patna  and  Arrakany- rice.  The  Ent^lish  mcr- 
cfaant  c'M\  ship  rice,  or  rouj^h  rice,  to  England,  there  clean  it  and  reship  it  to 
the  continent,  and  undersell  the  rice  of  this  state.  I  mean  at  their  comparative 
vahies.  However,  the  famine  in  Ireland.  <&;<!.,  did,  in  some  way,  retard  the  gal- 
loping consumption  of  the  trade  in  this  article,  for  in  1846 — 1847  there  was 
one-half  as  much  shipped  to  England  as  there  had  \wen  in  the  five  preceding 
jMur*.  Look  to  India,  from  where  you  have  so  much  to  apprehend.  On  cither 
«ide  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  viz :  from  Balezore  to  Madras,  and  opposite  Ar^aa, 
the  pike  of  psddj  or  rough  rice,  is  : 
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For  120  to  260  lbs.,  1  rupee,  or  45  cents. 

Carolina,  1  bushel,  45  to  47  lbs.,  90  cents. 

Value  of  Carolina  rice,  18  shillings  sterling. 

Arrakan  Carolina  rice,  10  shillings  sterling. 

Taking  the  bulk,  the  Arrakan  is  630  to  710  per  cent,  cheepor,  or  accoffding  to 
quality,  nearly  300  per  cent,  cheaper. 

The  rice  planter  of  India,  with  his  wife  and  children,  labor  in  the  field.  The 
man's  clothing  consists  of  a  strip  of  cloth  passing  between  his  legs — ose  end 
tied  up  before  and  the  other  behind  by  a  string  round  his  body ;  that  little 
piece  of  cloth  serves  him  for  a  couple  of  years*  clothing.  His  rice,  fish,  salt* 
tobacco,  <Scc.,  cost  him  nearly  thirty  cents  a  month.  It  may  be  suppoeed  that 
a  poor  man  in  that  condition  could  not  contend  with  the  planter  of  Carolina 
with  his  hundreds  of  slaves,  but  that  is  not  the  case ;  the  naked  Indian  has  the 
advantage  through  the  combination  of  all  the  planters  in  a  district.  A  rice 
field,  or  rather  thstrict,  is  vefy  extensive  in  India.  Standing  on  the  mannn,  the 
eye  might  wander  over  it,  the  same  as  if  standing  on  the  sea  shore.  Gover»* 
ment  makes  up  the  water  dams,  dec.  The  rice  lands  are  so  extensive  in  Indii» 
none  subject  to  failure  is  used,  or  need  be  used. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  obtained  the  connimption  and  exports  of  tbe 
city  of  Charleston  in  rice  : 

For  1848—1849,  150,330  tierces.     Price  $2  80  to  $3  35 
For  1849—1850,  134,417      '*  "       2  87  to    3  28 

or  a  decline  on  the  two  years  compared  with  the  prices  of  seven  years,  firom 
1835  to  1841,  of  nearly  15  per  cent. 

Now,  take  cotton  in  its  yearly  decline  in  value  of  say  30  per  eent.  for  the  last 
twelve  years;  rice,  in  quantity  and  value,  11  per  cent,  for  the  last  seven 
years — making  up  in  the  two  staples  together  a  decline  of  41  per  cent. 

I  have  shown  in  my  letter  of  the  25th  instant  the  fears  that  the  planters  of 
cotton  may  entertain. 

In  this  letter  I  have  shown  that  the  rico  trade  is  still  in  a  fiir  worse  state 
than  cotton,  and  that  famine  and  scarcity  do  not  prop  it  up. 

I  have  shown  that  the  falling;  off  in  these  staples  is  not  temporary  or  accident- 
al, but  gradual,  and  that  for  years  the  canker  worm  has  been  eatins  at  their 
vitals  ;  and  so  much  so,  that  a  loss  in  crop  injures  not  alone  individuals,  but 
diminishes  to  the  extent  of  failure,  the  wealth  of  the  state. 

I  have  shown  nations  all  at  earnest  work  to  share  in  the  cotton  trade.  Eng- 
land, alarmed  that  in  case  of  any  interruption  to  good  understanding  that  she 
would  be  cut  off  of  her  supply  of  cotton,  and  millions  of  her  subjects  thrown 
into  the  utmost  destitution,  that  the  people  of  Manchester,  and  spinners  through 
the  united  kingdom,  and  the  shipping  interest,  have  resolved  upon  producing  a 
supply  of  cotton  in  East  India. 

Wc  know  that  these  interests  are  on  the  proper  trail,  and  if  they  will  per- 
severe, must  succeed. 

Some  will  reply,  danger  has  been  often  threatened.  But  has  it  not  come  ? 
Is  not  its  advance-guard  in  your  campl  Has  it  not  exhausted  41  per  cent,  of 
your  usual  resources  ? 

You  have  often  heard  the  cry  of  "wolf;"  you  have  now  his  head  and  neck 
within  your  fold  ;  ho  will  soon  introduce  his  body,  and  assuredly  will  carry  off 
your  too  sick  noislings. 

I  will  shortly  recapitulate  the  foregoing,  and  show  in  round  dollars  the 
amount  of  decline. 

Ricfefrom  1824  to  1835.  12  years'  produce,  1,423,446  tierces,  at  $3  30c.  to 
83  88c.— 84,745.878  to  S5,4fil.8a-2. 

Rico  from  1836  to  1847.  12  years*  produce,  1,423,446  tierces,  at  $2  94c.  to  |S 
58c.— .$4,191,390  to  $5.().'^3.2(;i. 

This  oilculation  will  show  that  the  highest  range  of  prices  has  suffered  less 
than  the  lower:  however,  the  loss  ou this  trade  for  12  years,  8554,420  to  381,621, 
or  yearly,  $46,202  to  31,801. 

Cotton  from  1827  to  1838,  twelve  years,  14,048,000  bales,  at  12Ac.  per  lb., 
•367,890,400, 
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From  1839  to  1850,  12  yean,  25,545,000  bales  at  8  1-15  per  lb.  $635,162,100. 

For  11.497.000  bales  there  was  a  price  of  $67,271,700  obtained,  or  $5  85c.  per 
bale,  or  per  lb.  1  5-6  cents  only ! 

Now,  the  tea  and  indigo  trade  together  is  of  as  great  a  magnitnde  as  cotton  and 
rice,  and  will  be  infinitely  more  so,  once  tea  bursts  the  egg-shell  space  in  which 
its  cultivation  is  confined  in  China. 

I  will  show  you,  gentlemen,  the  comparatively  little  labor  tea  cultivation  re*« 
quires  at  your  hands. 

First  ^ear :  Place  the  seeds  fonr  inches  apart  in  drills,  keep  the  bed  weeded 
and  moist. 

Second  year:  Transplant  into  fresh  land,  clear  the  brash- wood  only;  hoe  the 
ground  once;   leaving  the  large  trees. 

Third  year :  Hoe  the  sround  once,  weed  it  once. 

Fourth  year:  Labor  of  tea  making.  A  woman  can  pick  60lb8.  of  green  leaf. 
A  woman  or  man  can  manufacture  tnem  into  15  lbs.  of^  dried  tea.  The  average 
on  good  tea  lands  is  320  lbs.  of  best  kinds  of  black  teas. 

IXPEMSI  OP  M4irUPACTCRINO. 

A  woman's  wages,  say,  per  diem...... ,.•••••  .•••.•        — ' 

Charcoal  and  firewood  ^  cent  per  lb.  ?  .  ^  lu.  (m>i 

Packages,  &c.,  1  cent  per  lb.  J  '^*°* ^^ 

Wages  of  a  man  for  a  day —    . 

But  if  machinery,  this  last  item  disappears.    The  above  statement  is  for  the 
making  of  15  lbs.  of  best  black  tea. 
Tea  trees  will  last  25  to  30  years. 

^  I  propose  tea,  indigo,  and  date  trees,  &o,  I  do  not  prooose  that  these  should- 
displace  cotton  and  nee ;  by  no  means.  All  I  propose  is,  tnat  you  should  give  of 
999-1000  parts  of  your  territories  now  forest  wastes,  a  little,  a  very  little  por- 
tion of  that  waste. 


* 


INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

1.— TEHUANTEPEC  RAIL-ROAD. 

Though  this  great  and  important  work  has  received  an  interruption  from  the 
absurd  and  narrow  jealousies  of  the  Mexican  government^  we  cannot  have  a 
doubt  it  will  be  eventually  completed.  We,  therefore,  publish  the  following  va- 
luable paper  from  the  pen  of  the  engineer.  Major  Barnard,  that  our  readers  may 
Me  the  practicability  of  the  scheme  :— 

El  Barbio,  Mixico,  April  4,  1851. 

Sir: — Your  favors  of  the  6th  and  27th  of  February,  and  27th  of  March,  are 
just  received  by  the  Alabania.  Afler  my  report  of  the  14th  January,  and  other 
letters  from  Chevela,  I  ugain  addressed  you  from  Boca  del  Monte,  communica- 
ting the  progress  of  the  survey  up  to  that  period.  Thia  was  supposed  to  be  the 
latest  date  which  would  reach  Minatitlan  in  time  fur  the  Alabama's  third  trip. 
We  were  in  daily  expectation,  for  a  month  or  more,  and  for  this  cause  I  wrote 
DO  further. 

I  have  now  to  state,  that  the  surrey  is  nearly  completed,  as  far  as  I  consider 
Dece8i«:ury  for  fircAcnt  purposes,  and  that  most  satisfactory  results  have  been  ob- 
tained.    I  will  briefly  communicate  the  results. 

Mr.  Temple*^  survey  of  the  river,  shows  that  he  considers  it  navigable,  ai  all 
§tagct,  ns  hi^h  as  Suchil.  fur  light  draught  steamers,  and  to  Paso  Sarabia,  or 
higlier.  during  the  rniny  season.  He  lias  Loen  on  the  Pacific  coast  for  a  month ; 
end,  though  h«  has  not  yet  made  the  soundings,  he  has,  no  doubt,  about  the  depth  * 
of  water,  and  considers  either  the  Ventosa  or  Saline  Cruz  available  for  a  harbor, 
the  latter  preferable.    la  fact,  this  coast  may  be  considered  as  practicable  aa 
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many  or  most  land-locked  harbora  on  the  Atlantic  ;  for  the  prevailing  and  stronz 
wiuas  are  from  the  north  and  off  the  shore,  against  which,  of  course,  the  land 
affords  protection ;  and,  though  the  surface  of  the  water  may  be  rough,  and  a 
strong  surf  breaks  on  the  shore,  yet  nothing  like  a  tea  is  raised,  and  steamers  or 
vessels  can  lie  in  perfect  safety.  The  southerly  or  southeasterly  winds,  which 
occur  in  certaiu  periods  of  the  summer,  are  little  more  than  squalls^  and  not  at  all 
dangerous.  I  do  not  think  breakwaters  absolutely  oecessury,  but  eventually 
some  arrangements  would  be  made  for  landing  and  receiving  passengers  and 
goods  with  facility.  In  the  commencement  of  the  enterprise,  good  wurf-boaU  are 
all  that  would  be  necessary.  I  thiuk  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  eniirt 
fn'acticability  of  this  coast.     I  will  now  speak  of  the  rail-road  route. 

From  the  Ventosa  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  wf  have  level  plains,  offering 
a  choice  of  routes,  plenty  of  stone  and  timber  at  h|ind,  of  the  best  quality  for 
the  structure.  The  cost  of  this  portion  (about  thirty-five  miles)  will  be  very 
trifling.  The  ascent  of  the  mountains  by  the  Masahua  Pass  has  now  been  sur- 
veyed, and  the  Hue  run  through  beyond  the  Sarabiu.  The  result  is  found  to  be, 
that  a  grade  of  forty  or  fifty  feet  per  mile  can  be  cnrried  up  the  Pass,  and  that 
the  difficulties  are  not  greater  than  have  been  surmouuted  on  roads  in  the  United 
States;  thence  to  the  *' Lomas  de  Xochiapa/'  say  fifteen  miles,  the  ground  is 
easy  or  moderately  broken.  Through  the  '*  Lomas  de  Xochiapa,"  say  ten  or  fif- 
teen miles,  moro  aifficulties  again  occur,  but  they  are  not  extraordinary  ;  thence 
teu  or  twelve  miles  further  to  the  Sarabia,  the  ground  is  perfectly  easy.  Through 
the  forest  country,  from  "  Paso  de  la  Puerta"  to  the  Jaltepec,  and  thence 
through  to  ^*  Jesistepec,"  some  difficulties  will  be  met  with,  but  I  fancy  nothing 
serious.  The  survey  has,  actually  at  this  moment,  been  extended  from  the  foot 
of  the  Masahua  Pass  to  the  Sarabia,  and  thence  Mr.  Avery's  party  is  exteudins  it 
towards  '*  Paso  de  la  Puerta*'  and  the  Jaltepec.  Mr.  Williams's  party  have  just 
gone  down  to  the  Jaltepec,  towards  Jesiste{>ec.  All  this  will,  I  thiuk,  be  com- 
pleted in  a  month,  and  the  parties  ready  to  return  by  the  middle  or  latter  part  of 
May.  As  Mr.  Avery  has  already  made  a  reconuoissauce  from  Minatitlan  to  Je- 
sistepec,  and  found  the  ground  to  offer  no  difficulties,  I  do  not  consider  uu  actual 
survey  necessary  for  present  purposes,  as  the  ouestion  is  plain,  and  the  eniond 
easy.  In  addition,  in  my  letter  from  "  Boca  del  Monte,"  I  stated  the  expediency, 
in  the  first  instance,  of  commencing  the  line  on  the  Jaltepec. 

Taking  the  whole  extent  of  the  road  into  consideration,  the  ground  is  remark- 
ably easy,  and  timber,  stone,  &c.,  are  at  hand  in  abundance  ;  and  the  right  of 
way,  (so  serious  an  item  in  the  United  States,)  will  have  cost  little  or  nothing. 
No  estimate  can  be  made  at  present,  but  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the 
means  appropriated  by  the  committee  are  ample.  In  relation  to  the  lands  con- 
nected with  the  grant,  I  thiuk  it  safe  to  say,  a  finer  tract  cannot  be  found  in  the 
world. 

An  immense  number  of  invaluable  productions,  (comprehending  all,  or  almost 
J 11,  the  valuable  productions  pf  tropical  climates.)  can  be  rais>ed  here  with  the 
greatest  facility,  while  the  forests  abound  with  natural  productions  of  great  %'alue. 
Throw  in  an  enterprising  population  here,  and  the  Isthmus  would  become  the 
garden  spot  of  the  world. 

In  relation  to  opening  a  traveling  nmte,  I  think  it  is  only  necessary  to  establi^b 
steamers,  connecting  with  the  two  coasts  a  small  steamer,  or  steamers,  on  the 
river,  and  the  horee  or  mule  transportation  across  would  eoon  be  supplied.  Pas- 
sengers can  be  got  across  the  Isthmus  with  such  means  in  six  or  seven  days  fn)m 
Minatitlan  to  the  Pacific.  There  are  people  on  the  Isthmus  ready  to  establish 
the  land  communication  the  moment  the  steamers  commence  running;  so  that 
this  part  of  the  business  will  give  the  company  no  trouble.  In  conclusion,  there 
can  be  no  exaggeration  in  s.iying,  that  this  is  the  route,  and  the  one  which  will 
supersede  all  others ;  and  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  value  of  the  route, 
the  value  of  the  lands,  and  the  local  wealth  to  bo  pnnluced,  would  almost  pay 
the  building  of  the  rail-road,  and  be  an  immense  contribution  to  the  commerce 
of  New-Orleans.  I  believe,  moreover,  that  no  statement  or  estimate  you  have 
seen  made  as  yet,  realizes  the  full  value  of  this  route  and  grant;  it  can  scarcely 
be  appreciated  I  would  say,  too,  that  the  people  on  the  Isthmus  are  all  friendly 
to  the  utmost  degree  to  the  enterprise,  and  that  large  subscriptions  of  stock  c«& 
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be  obtained  bv  an  authorized  agent.    I  should  mention  that  rich  beds  of  iron  ore 
exiAt  here,  anil  that  indications  of  silver  are  apparent. 

Reports  will  be  made  on  this  subject ;  a  geological  examination  has  been  made^ 
and  such  researches  as  could  be  made,  with  our  means,  into  the  natural  produc* 
tions  of  the  Isthmus. 

I  would  mention  officially,  that  I  am  convinced  that  Mr.  Trastour's  operations 
on  the  Pacific  have  been  carried  on  with  ^reat  zeal  and  energy,  and  under  great 
disadvantages.  Mr.  Temple  states  that  his  charts  are  excellent,  and  perfectly  re- 
liable. I  feel  it  a  daty  to  state  this,  as  so  much  has  been  circulated  to  his  disad- 
vantage. 

I  think  the  surveying  parties  will  get  through  their  work  by  the  end  of  this 
month,  and  will  be  ready  for  transportation  at  Minatitlan  by  the  15th  May. 

Of  the  funds  now  remaining  available  here,  there  are  about  $7,500  still  in 
Tehuantepeu,  $5,700  here,  and  $3,000  still  remaining  in  Vera  Cruz,  say  $16,200 
in  all,  which  will  be,  I  think,  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  parties,  and  I 
should  think  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  their  salaries. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  G.  Barnabd,  Bvt.  Major  U.  S.  A. 

J.  P.  Bknjamin,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  Managing  Committee,  &c. 

a.— RAIL-ROAD  INFLUENCES. 

We  copy  from  the  Lafayette  Journal  the  following  extract  from  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles in  that  paper,  written  by  Hon.  A.  8.  White,  President  of  the  Lafayette 
and  Indianapolis  Rail-road.  In  addition  to  its  intrinsic  merits,  it  is  well  worth 
perusal,  as  giving  a  good  idea  of  the  feeling  which  prevails  throughout  the  West 
upon  the  subject  of  railways : 

The  productions  of  the  soil  and  of  labor,  are  the  immediate  and  only  loarees 
of  national  wealth.  Rail-roads  are  the  best  media  through  which  the  products 
are  made  available  to  the  general  use,  and  convertible  into  the  standards  of  value. 
Of  what  account  is  our  fertile  soil,  and  to  what  end  shall  we  labor,  if  we  remain 
in  our  pastoral  and  primitive  seclumon  7  The  ascent  of  the  steamboat  up  our 
river,  and  the  completion  of  our  canal,  have  marked  successive  eras  of  impiove- 
ment  in  our  condition,  and  if  all  the  world  stood  still  around  us,  might  continue 
to  sustain  us  in  our  present  growth.  But  are  we  content  with  this?  For  our- 
selves and  for  our  children,  our  ambition  as  citizens  aims  much  higher.  Planted 
in  the  best  part  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  where  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of 
civilized  life  may  be  reached  in  their  highest  excellence,  we  desire  to  see  all 
our  resources  unfolded,  and  our  society  advance  in  all  its  various  forms.  This 
will  not  only  be  realized  in  an  increase  of  our  wealth,  but  in  the  heightening  of 
oar  moral  and  intellectual  condition.  In  these  channels  of  commerce,  arts  and 
manufactures  will  follow.  The  intercourse  of  the  world  will  bring  to  us  its  in- 
telligence. We  shall  be  visited  by  the  best  classes  of  emigrants,  and  with  the 
increase  and  improvement  of  our  population,  schools,  lyceums,  churches,  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  societies,  will  be  instituted  and  sustained,  general  intelli- 
gence will  increase,  social  intercourse  will  bo  refined  and  promoted.  To  none  are 
these  results  so  interesting,  as  to  our  country  friends  and  their  young  families. 

Hitherto  the  great  waters  have  been  the  Bites  of  cities,  and  the  points  of  enter- 
prise; and  ships,  the  messengers  of  commerce,  have  connected  continent  with 
continent  and  city  with  city ;  but  those  **  canvas-backed  birds  of  the  ocean" 
could  never  display  on  our  prairies  the  rich  exchanges  of  commerce.  Soiled, 
faded,  and  out  of  time,  those  exchanges  came  to  us  in  Canestoga  wagons  or  slug- 
gidh  caual  boats.  The  traveler  who  would  record  our  manners,  or  note  our  his- 
tory, passed  around  our  inaccessible  region.  On  account  of  her  contiguity  to  the 
great  lakes  and  to  "  The  Father  of  Waters,"  even  our  younger  sister,  Illinois,  has 
stolen  our  n^e,  and  the  honors  of  our  primogeniture.  Throughout  the  entire 
east,  the  whole  region  west  of  Ohio  was  known  only  as  Illinois,  and  Hoosier 
character  ^as  just  enoush  developed  to  point  some  tale  of  romance,  whoso  hero 
was  the  wonderment  of  civilization,  and  the  affright  of  ladies.  A  gentleman 
|ast  returned  from  Rochester,  told  me  that  an  intelligeat  friend  there  inquired  of 
"if  Lafayette  was  on  Fox  Btvert" 
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Il  »  lbs  glory  of  the  rail-rovl  syatern  thai  it  hasbrDaghtlbe  caaaVy  in  i 
wilh  the  city  j  or  rather  that  il  has  brongljl  tha  cily  ioto  (he  oonntrr.     Setecliit   I 
ilB  ami  trsck.  slwaja  ■  golden  one.  it  doeii  nol  travel  oror  ilerile  fields  of  oct 
or  Hlong  iniumatic  sod  overHowcd  i-atkyi;  bnl  njieeding  ihroagh  a  thoDt 
ban-Dtt  <ield>.  aad  pHC  lu  maoy  worhahops  ia  ft  ningle  day,  il  leaves  ill  trib 
and  icatcera  ill  favora  with  ihe  qaickoou  of  tlioagiit,  ready  to  return  agaia  U 
diunial  rouod  through  the  circuit  of  ttia  Jear,  f  aring  Deither  frnsla,  nor  drou^tr  I 
ncir  tempesU.  nor  embargo,  nor  blncknde.  f 

If  ibia  langoage  il  figutative.  it  jvortrays  facta  of  our  daily  eiperieticfl.  TtM  J 
raii-roiul  liaa  proved  ilaelf  thq  diiminaut  ayalaiD  of  the  19tli  oeatnry.  No  cily  oc 
village  tiow  cao  fiauriab  which  ia  cut  nS  irom  iu  iiiitiieace.  Look  at  the  « 
aivu  race  of  rivalrj  that  Boaloo  and  New-Vork,  aud  ihe  eloW'iooTing  cily  ol 
laJelpiiia,  and  BalliTDore,  with  her  unflinching  perievEnuice,  are  ninniDg.  b 
cure  by  thi>  inatmaienlality  the  wealera  oiimmerce !  See  how  Bnflaln,  eDthnmed 
on  the  lakea,  and  her  great  Erie  canal,  has  been  startled  at  the  Ihuodara  of  litlla 
Dunkirk  '.  How  Daytoa,  nearsr  to  ua,  in  her  cobweb  of  lanipikea.  and  adcare  in 
the  lalneu  of  the  Miami  valley,  haa  embarked  wilh  an  alarmed  but  delermined 
zeiil.  nlmoat  too  late,  iu  Ihe  rail-road  career !  How  Cincinnati,  after  (lie  >nn  of 
her  pmaperi^  baaciilmiDated.  and  when,  to  nse  the  language  of  Dewill  CUmon, 
applied  to  New- York  city  aome  thirty  years  sgo.  "  ahe  baa  reached  the  aelT^ll*- 
tamiiig  point,''  and  how  Lnniaville,  even  while  I  am  writing,  have  ponred  out 
each  a  million  of  treaanre  to  avoid,  by  an  anchonige  of  iron,  being  thrown  froni 
their  orbits !  Look  alan  at  tbe  amilin^  coaDtenance  of  oor  coy  neigbbor.  ludian- 
■polia,  whom  nature  deatined  to  rurahly,  and  conrigned  to  Ihe  genina  of  iiBrohnaal 
aud  law-giving,  but  whom  art  bka  anatcbed  from  Ibia  "  manifeit  deattny,"  and 
Oiada  her  the  centre,  geographically  al  leaat,  uf  this  weatem  world  '■  Mmy  nul- 
ruada  cannot  be  bnilL  Tboae  favorably  aiiualed  ni  trunk  Unea  and  firal  in  time, 
securs   to  tbu  regioni  they  penetrate,   advautagea  ibnt  we  now  can  ■oorcel}' 

3,— HAIL-H0AD3  PROM  NEW-ORLEANS  INTO  TEXAS. 

It  appeara  to  ma,  iaTsatmenta  in  a  road  leading  from  New-Orleana  b 
point  on  the  Sabine  River,  aoulh  of  where  the  Loaiaiaaa  line  leave*  il.  thmea  i^ 
Ihe  Brazns  and  Colorado  Bivara,  on  to  Gnadalnpa  and  San  Anionia,  would, 
abort  time,  pay  betlnr  than  any  other  line,  leading  to  or  from  New-Orleana. 
whole  state  of  Tolas,  as  laree  aa  she  is,  is  comparatively  new,  and  rmpidlj  H 
creaaiog  in  wnlth  aud  populatiou.  She  hiu,  as  yet,  hardly  bognn  Eii  develop  bl 
reanurres.  In  extending  roads  Dorih.  we  are  etriving  to  regain  tbe  tradanol 
bul  lo  ua — part  of  it,  at  laiuc.  irretrievably  gone — tbe  road  running  thrawhfl 
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a  con atry  thai  is  n_  .  __ _, 
9  from  Iho  region  of  country  Ihroogh  wbicb  tll« 
u'lnueiru  ruaiu  are  iulbiiucu  lu  i  tin,  DOt  lo  meulion  the  tens  of  Ihouaaods  from 
every  other  qnarter. — With  snch  an  increaaa  of  popalatinn  and  weal^,  ihara 
must  be  a  carroaponding  iocreaae  in  tbe  prodnctioaa  and  travel.  A  largs  portioD 
of  (be  produce  in  ibe  north-west  will  go  In  Ihe  east,  roads  or  no  rosda.  It  Iu* 
pai*ed  out  of  oar  reach — it  is  beyond  our  grnap.     ~ 

Ihat  which  ia  wesl   and  aouth-wesl.     Il  ia  atill  within  our  reach — wo  h 
10  atrelch  fortb  oar  iron  arna.  and  it  ia  oura. 
There  ia  a  slroog  effort  being  mnde  in  New-Vork,  to  aociire  the  Irade  of  8< 
,  weal  Teiaa.     Daiin^  a  short  bnl  recent  tour  in  Weatern  Teitis,  I  n 
met  four  or  five  buameaa  men  from   New-York,  repretentiag  as  n 
branchea  of  Manchealer  trade,  all  eleclioneering  for.  and  airivlng  II 
Imde  of  that  rich  and  important  ro;r{,in.      A  large  portion  of  Ihe  ttigiir  ai 
raiaed  in  Weatem  Teiaa  u  now  uliipped  to   Mew-Vork  direct,  awl  la  »o._  . 
markul.     They  aay  Iboy  have  the  beat  matkot,  bolh  lo  aetl  and  brfv.  ntid  tl 
moil  nuioral  obannel  through  which  Id  cotivov  Ibeir  coaoa  and  aiigar.  ia  by  d 
to  No*.York.     Many  of  the  Toiansaaj  Ibe  fiime  thing,  and   there  *  more - 
than  piwtry  in  the  mying.     In  going  to  New-Yiirfc  Ibere  ia  no  re^abipmeM  ft 
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leans;  tbe  road  can  be  constmcted  or  carried  a  little  north  of  the  true  line,  to 
avoid  Sabine  Lake,  and  other  lakes  in  Louisiana,  or  there  might  be  a  terminas 
at  Plac[uemine.  Bayoa  Goula,  or  some  other  convenient  point  on  the  Mississippi 
River.  Prom  there  to  New>Orleans  the  navigation  is  always  good,  and  it  would 
be  a  great  saving.  Galveston  is  only  some  twenty  miles  rartber  south  than  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  line  in  a  few  years  might  be  extended  to 
Ekiffle  Pass,  or  any  other  convenient  point  on  the  Rio  Grande.  A  branch  might 
ana  ought  to  be  extended  into  the  rich  cotton  growing  section  in  the  north- 
west  of  Texas,  in  a  line  for  Santa  Fe,  and  thence,  if  need  be,  to  the  Pacific,  and 
thus  anticipate  or  intersect  Mr.  Whitney's  great  road.  A  road  running  half-way 
between  the  coast  and  the  mountains,  would  secure  all  the  carrying  trade  both 
ways.  A  large  majority  of  those  on  the  coast  would  go  into  the  mterior  one 
hundred  miles  to  escape  the  sickening  and  dangerous  Gulf.  From  the  coast 
to  the  mountains  will  average  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  There 
would  then  be  no  impositions,  as  some  complain  of  there  bemg  now. 

4.— NEW  ORLEANS,   HOLLY-SPRINGB,   AND  LAKE   MICHIGAN 

iUJL-ROAD. 

Wx  extract  from  the  letter  of  H.  W.  Walter,  Esq.  to  James  Robb,some  consid- 
erations in  favor  of  this  road,  and  shall  add  others  of  onr  own,  in  this  or  the 
next  number  of  the  Review. 

**  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  New-Orleans  and  Jackson  Rail-road  will  be  com- 
pleted. That  it  a  fixed  fact.  As  soon  as  that  work  is  accomplished,  your  com- 
munication with  the  north  and  east  will  not  only  be  abundant,  but  by  diversified 
routes.  You  can  pass  from  Jackson  to  Montgomery.  Ala.,  thence  to  Charleston  ; 
or  you  can  pass  to  Selma,  thence  by  the  Selma  and  Alabama  Rail-road,  thence  by 
the  Hiwassee  Rail-road,  thence  by  the  Valley  Railroad  to  Richmond ;  or  yon  cau 
pass  by  the  road  thai  will  be  eonefructed  from  Jackson  centrally  through  Missis- 
sippi, to  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Rail-road,  intersecting  the  roads  above 
mentioned,  all  leadmg  you  northward  and  eastward.  By  these  roads,  too,  yon 
can  reach  the  Chattanooga  and  Nashville  Rail-road.  Here  are  your  rail-roads  in 
this  direction,  but  where  do  you  fmd*your  communications  wiUi  the  Mississippi 
valley,  the  natural  tributary  of  New-Orleans  7  I  have  alluded  to  the  road  from 
Jacktton,  Miss.,  to  Montgomery.  That  road  will  be  completed.  The  state  of  Mi»> 
fisftippi  now  offers  as  a  bonus,  to  any  company  which  will  complete  the  road  from 
Brnnuonto  the  eastern  boundary  of  our  state  within  six  years,  the  two  per  cent, 
fund,  donated  by  Congress  for  this  purpose,  the  state  laborers  on  the  road  con- 
sisting of  sixty-five  likely  negro  men,  fourteen  miles  of  road  completed,  with  all 
its  cars,engines,  &c.,  and  a  considerable  grade  eastward  of  Brandon,  valued  in  all  at 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  bonus,  with  tbe  lands  that  may  reasonably 
be  expected  as  a  grant  from  Congress,  will  of  themselves  almost  complete  this 
road.  Alabama  is  waiting  on  her  western  boundary  to  shake  hands  with  Mis- 
sis'Hpni,  and  conduct  her  oy  railway  to  Montgomery.  Tbe  completion  of  this 
road  IS  not  now  even  problematical,  and  over  it  New-Orleans  will  find  a  bet- 
ter route — more  diversified  routes,  as  before  shown — to  the  north  and  east, 
than  can  possibly  be  found  elsewhere.  #        #        #        # 

**W^at,  then,  shall  New-Orleans  do  1  Remain  inactive?  By  no  means.  I 
propose  that  your  New-Orleans  and  Jackson  Rail-road  shall  be  continued  north- 
ward centrally  through  Mississippi,  midway  between  the  Mississippi  River  and 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail-road  in  that  state,  intersecting  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  Rail- road  ;  thence  to  Jackson,  Tennessee,  there  cross  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  Rail-road ;  thence  still  northward  midway  between  the  Mississippi  and 
Tennessee  Rivers,  to  some  point  where  you  may  bridge  the  Ohio,  intersecting 
the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rail-road  ;  thence  by  the  Illinois  Central  Rail-road  to 
the  foot  of  the  lake,  intersecting  the  colossal  artery  to  the  hundred  railway  veinn 
Tunninu  to  that  point  from  the  north  and  the  east ;  thus  binding  tributary  the 
Galena  and  St.  l/ouin  Rail-roads,  thus  piercing  this  mighty  valley,  and  thus 
brinfjinji^  ovrr  this  road  the  produce  and  persons  of  the  millions  of  its  inh<ibi- 
tants,  and  placing  them  in  a  few  hours  in  the  Queen  City  of  the  South.  Thus. 
I  8u;ige»t,  should  New-Orleans  tap  and  intersect  every  road,  whether  owning  a 
tenninus  in  New-England,  in  the  Middle  States,  or  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  ; 
ftQd  thus,  whilst  opeiung  as  available  a  commanication  with  the  North  at  can  b« 
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found  by  Nashville  and  Louisville,  pierce  the  colossal  commercial  colonies  of 
New-  Orleans.  Take  your  map,  sir,  and  look  at  the  route  here  proposed,  and 
then  at  the  route  proposed  by  your  citizens,  and  tell  me  which  is  the  better 
route.  You  will  soon  have  in  abundance  your  communications  with  the  North 
and  the  East,  and  yau  must  now  turn  your  attention  to  your  commercial  colo> 
nies,  who  *'  have  paid  taxes  without  representation,"  who  are  now  bearing  ten 
millions  of  their  commerce  annually  to  more  liberal  sovereigns,  and  who  may, 
in  a  few  years,  declare  an  entire  independence  of  New-Orleans.  But  if  in  ad- 
dition to  your  route  by  Chattanooga,  already  pointed  out,  you  must  have  an 
additional  road  to  Nashville,  then  the  road  I  propose  will  give  you  not  only  one, 
but  two.  At  some'  point  in  North  Mississippi  it  would  intersect  the  Memphis 
and  Charleston  road,  would  run  eastward  with  it  to  Crow  Creek,  and  there 
take  the  Chattanooga  and  Nashville  road  to  Nashville.  This  is  one  route.  The 
other  is  obvious  to  every  one.  When  the  proposed  road  shall  reach  Jackson, 
Tennessee,  it  will  intersect  the  Nashville  and  Memphis  Rail-road  ;  but  if  this  is 
not  built,  then  a  branch  can  be  easily  run  from  Jackson  to  Nashville.     ♦    * 

"  The  southern  part  of  Illinois  is  to  be  the  grand  commercial  centre  of  our 
Republic.  There  is  found  the  geographical  centre  of  our  country — there  is  the 
geographical  centre  of  the  Mississippi  Valley — there  is  our  hydrographical 
centre,  and  there,  in  a  few  years,  will  be  found  the  great  rail-road  centre  of  our 
Union.  At  the  foot  of  her  lakes  lie  the  colossal  artery  of  the  northern  and 
eastern  veins  of  railways  ;  at  her  southern  point  is  found  the  termini  of  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail-road,  and  the  Illinois  Central  Rail-road  :  across  hex 
southern  border  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rail-road  finds  her  route  ;  Galena 
seeks  a  terminus  at  La  Salle  ;  St.  Ix>uis  at  Cairo  ;  Boston  and  New-York  hare 
there  '  met  together  ;'  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  with  Mobile  and  St.  Louis, 
will  there  *  kiss  each  other.*  It  requires  no  prophetic  vision  to  predict,  that  m 
ten  years  Illinois  will  possess  more  railway  than  any  other  state  of  our  Union;, 
that  she  will  be  the  sun  or  centre  of  our  railway  system,  as  she  is  now  our 
geographical  centre.  Boston,  New- York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Charleston 
and  Mobile,  with  a  penetration  and  shrewdness  that  do  them  credit,  have  look- 
ed to  this  point,  and  are  now  striving  manfully  to  reach  it.  They  know 
well  that 

'  The  Star  of  Empire  westward  moves.' 

and  thny  are  determined  to  follow  it.  And  yet  New-Orleans,  miralnle  dictu  !  is 
attomptinfj  to  run  from  this,  her  {jrcat  commercial  tributary  ;  is  actually  throw- 
ing the  substance  from  her  mouth  to  catch  a  shadow  in  the  distance.  *They 
whom  the  gods  wish  to  destroy,  they  first  make  mad.'  In  fifty  years,  one  hun- 
dred Hiiliions  of  population,  and  untold  millions  of  commerce,  will  be  found  in 
this  valley — the  most  gigantic  commercial  empire  of  earth  will  here  be  found— 
from  all  which.  New-Orleans  is  running  like  a  backsliding  sinner. 

'*  Now,  sir,  I  propose  that  your  policy  shall  change.  To  this  great  commer- 
cial, rail-road,  geographical  centre  of  our  Union,  through  a  country  rich  in  the 
elements  of  commerce,  able  and  willing  to  aid  you  with  money,  owning,  with 
pride,  an  allegiance  to  your  city,  would  I  direct  your  liberal  and  enlightened 
views.  Sweep  up  the  Mississippi  valley  to  that  territory  that  nature  has  mark- 
ed as  your  natural  tributary,  and  in  so  doing  you  will  cross  or  tap  every  rail- 
road running  from  the  .Vtlantic  to  the  Mississippi  valley.  You  will,  it  is  true, 
come  in  competition  with  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail-road,  running  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  same  direction,  but  you  will  have  but  one  competitor,  and  you  will 
run  directly  north,  whilst  Slobile  will  run  northwest,  and  you  will  thus  gain  on 
her  in  distance  every  foot  of  the  way  to  this  great  commercial  and  railway 
centre.  If  you  will,  however,  run  your  '  jl!et  road,'  you  will  come  in  compe- 
tition with  many  roails  running  on  nearly  the  same  parallels  in  a  contracted 
space ;  you  will  be  running  northeast  while  they  are  running  north  and  south, 
and  thus  you  will  lose  in  distance  every  foot  of  the  way.  I  have  thus  endeavor- 
ed to  throw  out  some  general  hints,  which  1  hojjc  may  claim  the  attention  of 
men  of  more  extended  information  and  more  mature  judgment  than  myself  I 
hope,  in  a  short  time,  to  furnish  some  statistical  information  to  support  the 
suggestions  here  thrown  out. 

'*  Respectfully,  ^., 

"  H.  W.  Walter." 
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5.-RAIL-R0ADS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 
^  An  iuteresting  table  is  published  in  the  Boston  Transcript,  compiled  from  ya- 
nous  official  reports,  made  to  the  Legislature  in  1849,  1850,  and  1851.  It  exhi- 
bits the  operations  of  the  qpiiUroads  in  Massachusetts,  and  of  those  running  from 
that  into  the  adjoining  states.  During  the  years  named,  25.504,000  persons  were 
carried  over  them,  a  number  nearly  equal  to  the  entire  population  of  the  United 
States.  The  number  carried  in  1848  was  7,333,870  ;  1849,  8,633,230;  in  1850, 
8,973.681.  The  cost  of  fifteen  of  the  roads  named  in  the  table,  on  the  first  of 
January,  1848,  (the  others  not  being  completed  at  that  time,)  was  $34,038,700; 
January  I,  1851,  $41,055,200.  Increase  in  three  years,  $7,016,500.  The  nett 
earnings  of  the  same  roads  in  1847  were  $2,564,190;  in  1850,  $3,032,788.  In- 
crease $468,598.  The  nett  eaniings  of  the  whole  number  during  the  year  1848, 
were  82,785.8J7;  in  1849,  $3,115,420;  in  1850,  $3,480,347.  The  gross  receipts 
in  1818  were  $5,908,144  ;  in  1849,  $6,421,967  ;  and  in  1850,  $6,903,328.  Their 
total  length,  including  branches,  b  1,120  miles. 

6.— THE  COURSE  OF  TRADE  ON  RAlL-ROADS. 

Wo  see  it  noticed  in  several  New-York  papers,  that  a  canal  boat,  laden  with 
cotton,  has  passed  through  the  Erie  canal,  its  cargo  destined  for  New-York  city. 
This  is  not  a  new  event.  For  years  past,  cotton  has  gone  up  the  Ohio  river  from 
Tennessee,  and  through  the  Pennsylvania  and  New-York  amnls,  to  all  the  facto- 
ries in  the  interior  of  those  states,  and  often  to  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  New- 
York.  We  recollect,  last  September,  of  one  shipment  of  upwards  of  seven  hun- 
dred bales  shipped  from  Louisville  via  the  Ohio  and  New-York  canals  to  New- 
York  cit^.  The  freights  were  less  than  by  the  way  of  New-Orleans,  and  the  dif- 
ference HI  exchange  and  insurance  was  near  two  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  northern 
route.  The  amount  of  cotton  that  passed  up  the  Ohio  last  year  is  estimated,  by 
one  f  imiliur  with  the  trade,  at  nixty  thousand  bales.  This  season,  nearly  all  the 
boats  from  tho  Teimessce  and  Cumberland  rivers,  bound  up  the  Ohio  river,  are 
freighted  more  or  less  with  cotton.  The  packets  between  Memphis  and  Louis- 
ville, and  Cincinnati,  of  which  there  are  several  lines,  take  cotton  up  the  river 
nearly  every  trip.  The  eastern  manufacturers  buy  their  cottons  in  New-York 
and  Boston  markets  on  four  and  six  months'  credit.  It  is  said,  if  the  same  facili- 
ties of  credit  could  be  extended  to  them  by  the  planters  or  the  factors  in  the 
weHlern  towns,  all  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  interior  portions  of  the  Middle 
States  wrmld  purchase  their  cottons  in  the  regions  of  its  gnjwth,  for  it  costs  them 
no  more  to  get  the  raw  nialcrml  fnim  Buffalo  to  i'itcsburgh,  than  it  does  to  bring 
it  from  New- York  and  Philadelphia  to  their  mills,  while  the  transportation  from 
Tennessee  to  those  inland  cities  is  much  less  than  it  is  by  the  way  of  New-Orleans 
to  the  Atlantic  markets. 

The  (juantity  of  tobacco  that  takes  its  course  up  the  river  from  the  lower  Ohio*, 
for  the  casirru  markets,  by  the  northern  routes,  is  rapidly  increasing.  That  raised 
in  Ohio  and  Kentucky  above  Cincinnati — :ind  among  the  latter,  tho  celebrated 
Mason  county  tobacco— nearly  all  goes  now  by  the  way  of  the  canals  to  the  east- 
ern miirkets.  By  a  statement  recently  published,  tho  difference  in  the  cost  of 
transportation  from  Louisville  to  New- York,  is  from  four  to  five  dollars  per  h  gs- 
bead  in  favor  of  the  northern  route,  while  the  article  escapes  tho  sweat  which  it 
iinder£;ocs  on  shipboard  while  passing  through  our  latitudes. 

Grain  is  now  carried  fiom  the  Wabash  to  New-York  by  the  canals,  at  the  samo 
cost  of  friMi^'ht  as  is  charged  by  the  way  of  New-Orleans;  but  by  the  northern 
route  they  inrur  no  wa««re,  nor  risk  of  damri'^o  by  he.iting,  and  save  the  wliolo 
cost  of  sacking,  for  it  is  carried  in  tho  bulk,  and  the  same  number  of  measured 
ba'thels  are  delivered  in  New- York  as  are  received  on  board  the  canal  boat  from 
the  shipper.  The  lard,  pork  and  flour  from  the  Hame  region  are  taking  the  sumo 
direction.  Last  autumn,  the  rich  regionsof  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  were  flood- 
ed with  tlio  U>cal  bank  notes  of  the  Eastern  States,  advanced  by  New-York  houses, 
on  produce  to  be  shipped  to  them,  by  the  way  of  tho  canals  m  the  spring.  These 
moneyed  facilities  enable  the  packer,  miller,  and  speculator,  to  hold  on  to  their 
pmdnce  till  tho  opening  of  navigation  in  the  spring,  and  they  are  no  longer 
obliged,  as  formerly,  to  hurry  offtheir^shipments  by  way  of  New-Orleans,  in  order 
to  realize  funds  by  drafts  on  their  shipments.  The  banking  facilities  at  the  East 
are  doing  as  mach  to  draw  trade  from  nt  ai  the  canaU  and  railways  which  Eastern 
eajiital  is  constnicthig. 
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All  the  lead  from  the  upper  MissiBuppi  now  goes  east  by  the  w«y  of  Milwao- 
kie.  Bat  the  most  recent  and  astonisning  change  in  the  course  of  tlie  north- 
western trade,  is  to  behold,  as  a  friend  tells  us,  the  number  of  steamerB  that  now 
descend  the  upper  Mississippi,  loaded  to  the  guards  with  prodace,  am  far  as  Urn 


products  from  the  upper  Mississippi  through  the  same  channel ;  thas  depriTins 
not  only  New-Orleans,  but  St,  Louis,  of  a  rich  portion  of  their  former  trade.  What 
will  be  the  effect  when  the  various  railways  across  Illinois,  from  the  lakes  to  tba 
Mississippi,  are  completed  f  Do  not  these  facts  admonish  New-Orleana  to  look  to 
sources  nearer  home  for  her  future  trade  1 — Creteeni, 


MISCELLANEOUS  DEPARTMENT. 

1.— COTTON  CROP  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

STATEMENT  AND  TOTAL  AMOUNT  FOft  THE  TEAR  ENDINO  3l8T   AUGUST,   1851. 

Nsw-omx^Aiia.  total.  |  nkw-obijliks.  totax.. 


Expert  to —  Ihl§9, 

ForeifQ  Purts 844,641 

Coastwiso 152,817 

Stock,  1st  Sep.,  1851...  15,390 

1,013,848 

Deductt 
Stock.  Ut  Sep.,  1850...  16,613 
Received  from  Mobile 

&  Montfumery,  Ala.  43,534 
Roceifedfrom  Florida  11,091 
Received  from  Tozaa..    9,353 


1851.      1850. 


933,369  781,886 


79,479 

ALABAMA. 

Cxporl  to- 
Foreign  Port« 321,777 

CoMtwise 114,451 

Consumed  in  Mobile...       685 
Stock,  lit  Sep.,  1851...  37.797 

464,710 
Deduct, 
Stock,  1st  Sep.,  1850...  13,963 

FLORIDA. 

Export  to—  451,748   350,942 

Foreiff n  Ports 70,547 

Coastwise 111.532 

Stock.  1st  Sep.,  1851..       373 

183,353 
Diduet, 
Stock,  Ifet  Sep.,  18Sa. .     1,148 

TBXAi.  

Export  to-'  161,304    181,344 

Foreign  poru 3,261 

Coastwise 43,014 

Stock,  1st  Sep.,  1851..       596 


DidMt, 
Stock,  1st  Sepn  1850... 

ocoaoiA. 


45,871 
51 


Export  from  Smvammmk  to 

Foreii^n  Porta-Uplands  145,150 

S.Ulands    8,497 

Coastwise— Uplands. . .  160,643 

Sea  Islands    3,145 

Stock  in  Savannah,  1st 

September,  1851 4,500 

Stock  in  Aainsta,  1st 
••ptwibw,iaBl....    99,511 

SS1,445 


45,830     31.363 


DcifucC, 

Stock  in  Sarannah  and 
Augusta,  1st  Sep> 
tember,  1850 39,069 


1851.        189a 


SOUTH  CABOLINA.  3S!9;376   343,695 

Export  from  OkarUttou  to 

Foreign  Ports-Uplands  354,449 

S.  Islands    13,576 

Coastwite— Uplands...  138,439 

Sea  Islands     3,310 

408,657 

Export  from  Oeorgetowm 

New-York 1,818 

Stock  in  Charleston, 
1st  Sep.,  1851..  10,053 

13,765 

431,439 
Doduct, 

Stock  in  Charleston,  1st 

Sep.,  1850 30,698 

Received      fVom 

Savannah 3,649 


34,347 


NOBTH  CABOLINA.      . 
Export. — 
Coastwise 13,996 

VXBGIKIA. 

Coastwise,  and  mann- 
factured  (taken  from 
the  ports) 90,330 

Stock,  1st  Septem- 
ber, 1851 690 


387,075  384^309 
11.681 


90,940 
Dedmct^ 
Stock,  1st  Sep.,  1850..    1,000 


Received  here  by  the   New* 


York  and  Erie  Canal. 


19,940 
797 


11,900 


Totml    Crop    qf  tU    UniUd 


Sttuu. 


9,355,957  9,008,708 


iBcrauB  ftroa  iMt  jTMr 

DeoTMM  liron  iIm  jMrboAirt. 
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COMPARATIVE    8TATX1UNT  OP  GROWTH. 


Crop  of  Bolei. 

1850—1.-.— 2,355,257 

1849-50 2,096,706 

1848—9 2,728,596 

1847—8 2,347,634 

1846—7 1,778,651 

1845—6 2,100.537 

1844—5 2,394,503 

1843—4 2.030,409 

1842—3 2,378,875 

1841—2 1.683,574 

1840—1 1,634,945 

1839-40 2,177,835 

1838—9 1,360.532 

1837—8 1,801,497 


Crop  of  Balet. 

1836—7 1,422,930 

1835—6 1,360,725 

1834—5 1,254,328 

1833—4 1,20.V394 

1832—3 1,070,438 

1831—2 987,477 

1830—1 1,038,848 

1829-30 976,845 

1828—9 857,744 

1827—8 720,593 

1826—7 957,281 

1825—6 : 720,027 

1824—5 509,249 

1823—4 509,158 


CUN8UMPTI0V. 

Total  Crop  of  the  United  States,  as  before  stated 2,355,257 

Add-- 

Stocki  on  hand  at  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
1st  Sept.,  1850— 

In  the  Southern  Ports 91,754 

In  the  Northern  Torts 76,176—167,030 

Makes  a  supply  of 2,523,187 

Deduct  therefrom — 

The  ex|>ort  to  foreign  ports 1,988,710 

Less,  foreign  included 1,077—1,987,633 

Stocks  on  hand,  1st  September,  1851 — 

In  the  Southern  Ports 89,044 

In  the  Norlhern  Ports 39,260—   128,304 

Burnt  at  New-York,  Boston  and  Baltimore 3,142-2,119,079 


Taken  for  home  use 404,108 

QUANTITY  CONSUMED   BT   AND   IN    HANDS   OP  MANUPACTURIRS  NORTH  OP  TIROINIA. 


1850—1 404.108 

1049-50 487,769 

1848-9 518,039 

1847—8 531,772 

1846—7 427,967 

1845—6 422,597 

1844—5 389.0U6 

1843—4 346,744 

1842—3 325.129 

1841—2 267,850 

1840—1 297,288 

1839-40 295.193 

1838—9 276,018 


1837—8 246,063 

1836—7 222,540 

1835—6 236.733 

1834—5 216,888 

1833—4 196.413 

1832—3 194.412 

1831—2 173.800 

1830—1 182,142 

1829-30 126.512 

1328-9 118.853 

1827—8 120,593 

1826—7 149,513 


It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  materially  reduced  our  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  cotton  consumed  the  past  year  in  the  states  south  and  west  of  Virginia — the 
capacity  of  the  mills  has  been  very  nearly  the  s^ime  as  before,  but  the  high  prices 
of  the  raw  material  for  the  greater  part  of  the  season,  and  the  low  rates  obtained 
for  the  manufactured  article,  have  rendered  the  busmess  unprofitable.  The  foU 
lowiuff  estimate  is  from  a  judicious  and  careful  observer  at  the  South  of  the 
quantity  so  consumed,  and  not  included  in  the  receipts.    Thus  in — 
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it  PI  IV  !i  •  •■•••!i  I  I;  •  I  i:i  iW-  V  1 11  •••••■•!i.  !••  I*  «•  •':!  *  nft'i*  c.»*Ton  receivfd  uvt*r- 
laiiil  .if  rii-' 1 1  Iji'iii  .Jill  IJ  I'.iliM  •.■•••  i-.  i'.  •■ri:!-'"*  ii.iirf  via*,  vd  f»r  eUewhrire.  not 
li  ••ii  '  r.'T!''-  I  i.i  til  •  roi'  -ip'*  it  N  *.•/-•  J.I ei-i»  :  b-i!  a^  we  h  ivo  of  la*e  vear.-s  omit- 
l.'il  rli;-»  ifi«r:i  fiMiri  .ii-:  r\'t\\.  vi  H"*'  ii-'j':  •  l-i  tli?  vivw*  •■••"|i«ii».M'i:is  frieliJ-;,  it  1^  not 
ii.mv  iiill**  I.  lii'iM'.'li  it  PI  ly  !)••  1  l\i   »'»'  .•  ii  Iritr-.  iuvc  \*  ii'reit'ler. 

'I'lp'tji  i:ir'v  "I  .i:v  f  •"••n  r"c"i\''.I  at  i-.e  -'j\»fi;:_'  p  .rt?  i.ip  to  the  1st  iu?l.. 
aiii»iii:''l  I"  :»'»  Hit  :}.-Mi)  lia!«'.<.  a-j./ui-t  ah.ri*  \*,'.t'}  ii  .'v-?  Iv.^t  yen'. 

TIf  iii|iupMitH  L'i\«M  ill  li.*"-*  >*i:ein*!il  fr  .in  T»^\  s*  ir.*  those  by  jsea  onlv;  a 
*'i.n,,.|.  iihl  •  p-i'tiiiii  III"  ill"  i-r«ip  of  thi»  <t  it"  |i  i.l*  its  w.v;  hito  niarkvt  via.Ueil 
l{i\«-r,  .I'll  i.s  !iii-.l"i.i»!il  iu  fli''  ii'i-.-'ipl-s  at  N<.*w-Urji;.iiJ5. 

•).-   .-TATI.-TIC*.-^  OK  (JUKAT  IJillTAIX. 

W  V  w'  ill  1  -liri'il  lo  a  fVi"!!'!  fur  a  copv  of  a  va^  nM.*  v.nrk  tii:it  ha^  jti>t  boon 
p'll*!'  ii'<l  .'-I  l.'»ii|.»ti,  '»ii  i||.»  Si  !ii^''(>  «if  fJriMt  liiitiiii.  It  f'in!i':li"<  iil'ormaliou 
•  •I  .1  iiil',  i  i'*'' •'•i'lir  i-iiai.iMcr.  \V«*  proceed  lo  iio'lio  a  few  «»f  its  iii'»sl  irn- 
P'otni!    .•.ii.-iiiMiN. 

/'/"/••/'./  in   .':'"•   fif-U  'f  the    I'r''  1   Kingloui, 

\jri-i  il  ..-,•  i!  -.r  tl,..  I  ■-•.l..f  Cn  it    llrli  i:-i     •. £  iri.ri^.GlO 

i:  •...  il"  I'l-  'i...!  in  Ii-.-'m..I ir.oi:j.y76 

V  il-f    ..  .!■•.■   f'l  w'l  M'li «'  piiii-li.i-.')    t.f  t!"*  i..i.l    in   (Jr.-at 

>■••!•■■•■•   ••!  !•••:.  .'1... -'-.... l.Oi)!.!  {I.7(?0 

I'.Mi.-  ;   i!   ■,  ii«    i;i|  ;.  il.tl     :ii;:|    \V  il?'-. f,  .^7  | /^iJ  | 

Kaiiii'-i-' !\«  '!.j! '.v,d:M'l  v'i".  \.  \*Mj."i.  ri:id  .-.oppli'.-s    <^0  i.':3.'J.730 

Pro.-biCr  if  fh.ti   .v>i7  of  Ihr    l'n''rf    KiviStlom. 

Wli.'i*.  aiim.il  '..ilni' C7n.0:»!>.7flO 

•••■''••^   :in.::i;:;.(Ml0 

''•*' r-.>.:'.o,M)00 

*'•■'  «'*'"^ ."iLsrHinon 

^'«''  !•-  iJi.fUKi lion 

•'^'    '^^      l()'^..'/i->..|,;.> 

'•'':"' :'••:.  lifO.OdO 

M  •«  .    '  .\.'v.  rvM.  LTaxJ,  ami  i!p' mMrnlovv* 7'*.7.'U.Mi»0 

'•  ■•'  ■"•-'  •''* l(V;.-,V,ii.OilO 

I  1.-  -.  :  ■•.  1    IV.  eMinits    ,^'e ri.'!Or).000 

;.  .1/  M-. -.'i-Mi  I  e!i<4  |i:i^ti]ri' r);»..'>i)'».000 

\  il'i'  il    r.i.'.in",  rivei-s,  sites*,  towns,  Sm 7,:*.'i0.470 
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Foreetc,  trees,  &c 16,OOO.OoO 

Hop*,  flix,  and  hemp    5,500,000 

Lime,  stone,  bricks,  and  clay  24,000,000 

Iron,  coal,  lead,  tin,  copper,  suit,  &c 50.000.000 

Grand  total  of  tho  produce  of  the  soil  of  the  United  Kingdom,    670,524.132 

Jnvetiment   of  capitaL — EstimcUed  capital  vftled  in  the  following   brancket  cf 

businesi. 

Capital  vested  in  land £3,109.778,940 

Do.        do.  in  cultivating  land  604,833.730 

3,714,612.670 


Do.  do.  cottm  trade £45,000,000 

Do.  do.  woollondo 38,000,000 

Do.  do.  linen      do 12,000,000 

Do.  do.  eilk         do 12,000.000 

Do.  do.  leather  do 15.000,000- 

Do.  do.  iron,  hardware,  and  cutlery  30.000.000 

Do.  do.  copper  and  brass  trade 3,700,000 

Do.  do.  coal  trade 18,000.000 

Do,  do.  glass,  china,  &c 8,000000 

Do*  do.  paper,  books,  colors,  &c 10,000.000 

Do.  do.  Bi>irits,  porter,  &c 37,000.000 

228,700,000 
The  Iron  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

The  value  of  thut  which  is  consumed  at  home,  is  estimated  at  the  declared 

value  of  that  which  is  exported. 

Tons. 

Imported  1847 33,317 

Made  1847 1,999,608 

Total  for  use 2,132,925 

Tons. 

Pig  Iron  exported 176.036 

Wrought  do,  (bar,  bolt,  &c.) 378,673 

Hardware  and  cutlery,  do 20,615 

570.324 


Remain  for  homo  use 1,462.601 

Divided  thus ; 

Wronght  and  un wrought 1.059.608 

Hardware  and  cutlery,'  do 402,993 

1,462.601 


Wrought  and  nnwronght,  home  use  1,059.608 at  £958==£10,15I.544 

Hardware  and  cutlery 302.192 at  1,136         45,780,000 

Total  home  consumption 55,931,544 

Total  val no  exported £7,607,760 

Of  which  to  Briti.'ih  posses.'^ions 1,236,522  1,236.522 


Leaves  for  foreign  parts 6,37 1 ,238  

British  consumption 57. 108,066 

Add  foreign 6,371.238 

Value  iron  trade,  1817 63,539,304 

RIMARKS. 

The  whole  material  is  the  produce  of  tho  British  toil  and  British  labor.    Be- 
ndet  persons  immediately  employed  in  the  greater  branchef  of  the  mopn^^'ftnM 
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{A7t'}'>\  are  engaged  in  iiiinitig.)  3'J;i.6Hl  inJiviiluaU  in  Great  Britain  are  engaged 
ill  cJiti'cnMit  truded  of  which  irmi  i;*  ihe  ^mple, 

The  export  to  the  home  coiKoiimptioii  isi  only  about  onf-/mM.  lu  18JG  :=  147 
tons  iron  were  munut'ucliirtd  into  HOO.OOO, 00(1  steel  {lenfl.  which,  at  the  \a!uc  uf 
one  eighth  of  a  penny  each,  would  amount  to  .C  KKj.'JoO. 

3.-ruo(;iiEsti  OF  natchez.  miss.— kdltation. 

It  is  ;in  nndenljihle  hict,  well  known  to  lho>e  who  with  to  purchase  a  hoiue 
in  Nnt(hez,  or  oven  to  hire  a  tentiiient.  that  real  estate  in  Natchez  has  had  a  gs-a- 
dn:d  advance  fo»- the  last  three  yt'»ri4 ;  and  is  now,  at  the  presH-Mit  moment,  fully 
thirty  per  cnt.  higher  than  in  1840  and  '17.  What  is  the  reason  7  There  h  no 
new  siiuree  (d'  coinnicrce  in  Natelnv. ;  no  new  inanufaetures  establibiu  d.  The 
hotels  ;i''e  l^»^'^  cr(»wtied  thiui  in  thf  long-p.'i.-t,  dJs;j>lrou.>^  years  of  c-xpanded  credit; 
ami  the  whfile  trade  from  abroad,  whether  by  foreign  ordoine.Ntic  traftic.  di^clo«e» 
no  i;ooii  reason  why  there  hh  >uld  be  thiu  steady  and  increaning  advance  in  the 
valii»»  of  r»'al  etdato.      What  are  the  caiijies  ' 

Natl  hi'/  has  become  the  city  (»f  education.  No  matter  in  what  part  of  the  Ufv 
landsdf  Mi$.si>sippi,  or  in  the^wamprt  of  Lolii^iana,  a  planter  muy  till  the  bountr- 
0(14  soil:  lio  ha;)  oidy  to  have  a  family  r'.suleriee  within  the  bmad  liuiitri  of  Nat- 
ch:/ to  entitle  his  children  to  a  Free  School  Ktiuration,  a>  cumidete  and  n» 
t'ioroiiL'li  as  that  in  tho  oldest  cilie>  cd  the  Tnited  States.  A  tidliiig  tax  on  tuxa> 
bl«'  pri'piMiy,  scarce  fell  by  the  payers  added  to  the  munlfu-etit  diuiatioiin  of 
Aivare/  Fi-^U,  Km].,  and  the  Natchez  Mechanical  Si.cieTy,  has  bi-en  the  me.msof 
raisiii2  llie  value  of  real  estate  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  another.  Nor  is  thil 
all :  Tli'^  be^t  private  seminaries  abound,  (piite  as  many  and  even  moreabiindi.ai 
tlijin  Inline  the  creation  of  the  Nati  he/.  Fjie  Mcl.o(»l  Justitnte. 

1.— TOrOdKAl'IIV.  SANATtUlY  CONDITION  AND  VITAL  STATl.^TJCj? 

UF  MOHILK,  ALA.* 

Mobile  is  situated  on  the  west  hank  of  the  Mobile  River,  just  before  it  ciup- 
lies  itself  into  the  Mobih'Hav.  'I'he  site  i»  hut  sliirhtly'elevaled  above  the  level 
of  the  river,  but  siitlicienlly  ho  for  all  purposes  of  convenient  drainairo.  The 
stiil  is  t\rx  and  sandv.  Iniini>dintelv  oiiposite  the  ritv,  csn  the  east,  is  a  larirr 
b)W  iNland,  coven-d  with  hi'di  jrrass  and  rn.shes.  and  known  as  the  '•  .^L•lrsh." 
Imniediaiely  ahose  the  city,  on  the  m»rth.  is  a  lari^e  swamp,  extiMidini;  alone 
the  banks  of  the  river.  Hack  of  the  eitv.  on  the  north-w<'st,  west  and  itouth. 
tlie  drv.  srinilv  pint'hills  cononence,  afVoi'dinjj  deli«»htfnl  and  bealthv  retreats 
from  tlieln-at.  sirkness  and  arinovances  o\'  the  citv.  ilurin*:  the  summer:  and 
thus  have  spruni;  up  the  pleasant  villages  ol'  'i'onlminville.  .Sprinix  Hill,  t.'ot- 
taue  Hill,  Summerville  and  Fulton.  South  oi'  the  citv.  the  shores  of  the  hav 
art*  dotted  for  many  miles  with  the  ^e^i^^enees  of  our  citizens.  Tlic^e  spots 
have  been  found  usually  e.xempt  from  tin*  visitati«)ns  of  epidemic  disease. 

'I'he  city  i>-  not  comjiactly  built,  except  in  the  jiorlions  occupied  l«y  the  Ci>m- 
mer«"ial  and  husine.s.-  houst's. 

'i'h«*  streets  generall\  are  wiile,  ami  run  mo^tlY  north  and  smith,  cast  and 
west-  Much  attention,  of  late  \ears.  has  hern  paid  t«)  ]ilantinir  Fb.'ide  treeii 
along  the  p.ivenirfits,  ami  the  comfort,  and  jjrobably  the  licalth  of  the  city,  is 
much  impro\ed  llierehv. 

The  prevailinir  winds,  durinir  the  winter  months,  arc  the  north  and  norlh- 
ea.st.  V'rom  the  middle  «)f  April,  (at  \Nhichtime  the  warm  spriii:.' weather  com- 
mences,) the  south  wiml.s.  cool,  nlrrshinii.  and  hulen  with  the  moisture  of  the 
extensive  waters  of  the  ;iulf  atnl  l>.i\.  make  the  heat  tpiite  endurable. 

No  system  of  under-uround  drainaL^e  has  ever  been  attempteil  in  Mobile. 
From  the  light  and  porous  character  of  the  soil,  however,  the  streetN  soon  dry 
after  the  heaviest  fall  of  rain. 

The  city  issupplieil  with  ijood  sjjrini;  water  thrt»Uiih  the  City  Water  Works, 
from  a  stream  some  few  miles  ili^t.inl.  The  climate  of  Muhilc  is  warm  .ai'd 
relaxinir  to  the  eneririe.*5,  and  durinir  vwn  the  winter  nu)nths  is  trvinir  to  the 
constitution  from  the  many  and  sinlden  changes  that  ticeur.  The  spriuir  nsid 
fall  arc  (ieli(ih:ful  ecasons.  l>urinir  the  coldcil  weather  in  winter  t!ie  nround  is 
but  seldom  frozen. 
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Most  ruin,  I  think,  falls  in  December  and  January,  and  Juno  ami  July. 

Tlicrc  aro  in  Mobile  two  hospitals,  large,  conmiotliuus,  and  well-ventilated 
buildings,  situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  city, — the  United  States  Marine 
Hospital,  and  the  City  Hospital.  They  are  each  capable  of  accunimodatinir  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  patients.  'I'heir  location  is  an  admirable  one, 
being  situated  on  a  dry,  elevated  spot,  with  but  little  near  them  to  obstruct  the 
breezes  from  the  bay. 

There  are  several  institutions  of  a  charitable  character  in  the  city,  among 
vhich  may  be  mentioned  the  (catholic  and  ProtcHlant  Orphan  Asylums  ;  the 
Benevolent  Society,  which,  besides  other  objects  of  charity,  has  chargir  of  tlie 
destitute  widows  of  the  city  ;  and  the  Samaritan  Society,  which  does  an  im- 
mense deal  towards  allcviatmg  the  suifering  and  distress  of  the  indi<:ont  poor. 

The  want  of  a  lunatic  asylum  and  a  workhouse  is  sndly  folt,  and  tlic  urgent 
necessity  for  such  institutions  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  each  year. 

I'here  are  three  cemeteries,  which,  from  their  location,  can  exert  but  little 
influence  U])on  the  public  health. 

The  sanatory  condition  of  the  city  has  undoubtedly  improved  within  the  last 
few  years.  For  many  years  Mobile  enjoyed  the  unen\iaiile  reputation  of  lifiiiir 
a  very  unhe;jllhy  place,  and  the  devastating  epi<lt*micH  of  l:)  19.  '25,  '21),  '37.  *3'J 
and  '43,  in  truth,  gave  a  coloring  to  this  accusation.  Since  the  Inst-mentioned 
year,  there  has  bi>en  no  severe  visitation  from  the  destroyt^r.  \\'c  may  account 
for  this,  in  some  measure,  by  the  fact  tbat  the  wet,  muddy  morassrs,  filled  with 
rushes  and  stubble  cant',  which,  until  1H13,  occupied  nearly  the  entire  northern 
portion  of  the  city,  have  been  fdled  in.  and  their  places  are  now  the  sites  of 
large  cotton  warehouses  and  presses ;  a  better  system  of  drainage  has  been  re- 
sorted to  in  the  principal  streets;  and,  lastly,  more  exertion  has  bren  maile  by 
the  nmnicipal  oiiicers  to  carry  into  eilect  the  prudent  suggestions  of  the  Doard 
of  Health. 

There  are  but  very  few  de.iths  that  occur  from  any  of  the  usual  forms  of  en- 
demic fever;  in  fact,  the  diseases  of  that  character  scern  to  have  lost  almost 
entirely  the  dread  which  a  few  years  since  they  inspired.  The  greatest  mor- 
tality for  the  last  four  or  five  years  back,  has  been  from  enteric  alft'ctions. 
The  deatlis  from  diarrhiea  and  dvsenlerv  have  exceeded  :;re:illv  the  mort'ilitv 
from  any  other  disease  of  an  ticnte  character,  'i'hese  dis^eases  have  not  been 
confined  so  entirely  as  formerly  to  the  spring  and  summer  months,  but  have 
occurred  tbroujihout  the  vear,  and,  at  all  seasons,  have  been  ocrasionaliv  of  a 
very  unmanageable  character,  'i'he  following  table  uill  show  the  entire  num- 
ber of  deaths  in  Mobile  for  the  years  1815  to  1850.  inclusive  ;  — 

Y^arp.  population.  WliitCH.  BhicUi.  Dcitlin. 

1H15 12  000 320 122 412 

1 8 1« 1 2.000 33i» Ml 4S3 

1817 13,000 r.W 175 608 

1*18 l.'i.OOO .")(>« 239 805 

1819 17.000 033 273 910 

1850 20.000 137 178 611 

During  this  period  the  y«'lhnv  fever  prevailed  but  one  season,  tlie  summer 
and  autumn  of  1817,  and  there  were  seventy-six  deaths  from  the  disease  that 
year.  In  1H48  and  IHli),  the  cholera  and  its  kindred  alVcetions  swelled  the 
niortalitv  stmiewhat.  The  scarlet  fever,  during  the  winter  of  1848  and  llM9, 
and  the  spring  of  1819,  prevailed  to  a  great  extent,  and  numbered  ainonir  its 
victims  many  adults.  The  mortality  from  this  disease  in  l>^ls  was  75:  in 
1849  the  mortality  from  the  same  cause  was  .50.  'I'he.><e  remarks  will  explain 
the  large  apparent  increase  in  the  mortality  in  1848  and  lsl9.  In  IS.'iO  there 
was  no  epidemic  of  a  fatal  character.  The  dengue  fe\er  prevailed  tii  a  very 
great  extent  during  September  and  October  of  this  vear.  but  there  was  no  fa- 
tality attendin:;  it. 

In  lfl'15.  with  a  population  of  12,000,  and  a  mortality  of  112,  the  deaths 
were  36  5-0  in  every  thousand  li\ing  :  in  18.50,  with  a  population  of  20.000,  and 
a  mortality  of  01 1,  the  deaths  were  30|  in  every  thousand  living.  These  two 
years  were  both  considered  healthy  years.    There  was  no  epidemic  visitation 
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either  j  enr  (»f  a   fntil  rl::ira«rtor  ;  v.v  may  thiTcforc  infer  from  these  facts  that 
the  snn:iti)Ty  ouniliiioii  ofihi-  city  lias  improved  iluring  this  time. 

The  avoriip'  luuuial  inortulity  of 

T.c.ii.luii,  with  its  populiiion  of  •^,()rn,On().  is  -11,700 

I'.uis.                             do.  1,000.000,  is  i:)..">00 

New-Vork.                  do.  110.000,  is  "211,100 

rhila(hlpln:i,               do.  100.000,  is  14,000 

New-Orloans,              do.  l\:r),000,  is     7,054 

Mobile.                        do.  20,000,  is       Gil 


n^ 


rhese  fij^ures  would  ^'wv  a  mortality  for 

Loinlon,  of  one  in  every  'M  lining. 
Paris.  do.  '    12 

Mew-Vork,       do.  19 

I»liiladel[.liia,     do.  27 

Nevv-Orloans,  do.  15 


.4 


.Mobile  do.  32       " 

Thus  hlii"\v:ii«.r  ihat  the  iuMvont;ii;(«  of  deaths  is  actually  loss  in  Mobile  than 
in  all}  of  llir  naiiu'd  American  cities. 

Till"  .M'.i!«'\r:l  I  ible  v.\\\  t'how  ihe  nuiiib.-r  (if  each  class — whites  and  blacks, 
males  aji'.l  Iciiiulc-j — who  have  ii.'c«l  in  .Mobile  from  lJSir)to  1850,  inclusive. 

Irl.-J.  1-lG.  li?IT.  l^l*^.  IdJD.  1H50.  TotaL 

Males 27i» :VJ1 ;jyri 5:iG .")80 IVJCt 2511 

I\?iii.ih\^ 10-.^ l.-)l) 212 207 :J20 220 1:^50 

Whites M20 :VA[) 113 o«m 0:17 43:) 2728 

BUks 122 144 175 2:)'.) 273 170 1131 

Total 412 4};3 COU G«I5 UIO (ill 3j<59 

One  is  struck  iuiUic-.ruitcly  with  the  iivvtit  dispi\ij)orti»>n  exhibited  by  thi^ 
tabb\  l.i  t'.vi'CM  il'.«  nioi:.il''Iy  of  tlic  iiir.I("^  aii'l  t'cioales.  Very  nearly  llie  same 
dis].iroi'f>il".i':i  pri-i'.-!.';.  »\i.>.t.s  in  ilif  r-.':.ili%c  jMJiMilation,  and  tlie  jrreafer  decree 
of  e.\p.»>ure  .."tl  the  \.i -i'.'i.r-  ew;.-  cs  coi;jn!ilU'd  by  the  males,  will  probably 
account  for  Jir-uh  (illii-'  i:.\or:.s. 

In  i!ie  liijltiv.  i'w  t;'l»b'  I  luivc  .-Klopti'd  tlie  clsssiiicition  of  J.  (\  Simonds, 
M.  l.>  ,  tif  "Sru-t  iii»  :.ns.  liy  il  all  c.iUsi.ii  df  d«ath  are  iuclmled  under  three 
divisiiiiis  ;  ll.f:  ••  ;.:••*  Mrr.'iv'ui.M.l  iitlo  iiinctrcn  c!:.-^rs.  Ihe  three  divisions  are 
called: — l:t.  /\,:i.jic  P:::im.'s;  ijd,  .S|jor.:Jic  I  >i  sivas.'s  ;  and  3d,  Kxlernal 
(\iu-^cs  o\'  \).-  -'Ii.  'i'hc  !''r>'.  di\i  /ion  cjubr  ices  i'|ii'!«MiiM\  endemic  and  moiioxvs- 
iiiril  (!'M:i<e-5.  Tlie  l.-.^t  ci  ■i.  /<:.■.'/'."./.>'.'.-.•///,  rrbrs  to  those  diseases  v.  Iiich  aflret 
indixit'nals  but  cni(\  .-'.:•  Ii  :.-.  -  i-sdlpox,  scarlet  li'\er.  t\c. 

Tiie  SI  i-cJiJ.  ;'i-. i.  i'l;; —  J-  '['•:,-\c  iii.-(\!>i-.s — IS  tlje  siriuiiard  fur  cnmp.-iriu'r  the 
mortalisy  of  tiilVcrcii!.  r;'. «.-.-•..  :-:'\i-.-,  and  indi\idii;ds  ;  it  i.-?  di\idrd  inli>  thirteen 
clas:i<s,  ten  ef  v  lii'-ii  n*!  ■:"  to  iliseii^ed  orLTiius.  or  systrm  of  orij.'ins,  one  for 
disc'.scs  (d"  a  v;;ri;;!.'e  or  iiiii/iirt.-.in  .-'eal.  one  for  deathi*  from  old  ai:e,  and  on« 
for  the  tlill-born. 

The  third  (livi.  Ml  — -.v'ti  rj.rd  cai:.-.'s  of  death — contiuTis  tliree  classes: — l^^t, 
('asualtiv*  ;  2  I.  l'!\«.p  ii.i'-.  i.i'>i!il\ in;/  injurie.*'  inflicted  by  aiioth»'r  pcr^on; 
and  3d,  KM.[!aliiic,  ;•}  pll  vl  t)  si'lf-iiijlieted  injuries,  .•ucli  as  suicide,  intem- 
perance. »S  c. 

The  sfcon.l  of  these  el.  ^■'•'■i  .«>!i'»\.s  the  e.;liina!ioTi  in  which  life  is  held  and 
the  respect  for  the  l.;*.i.^  :  Uie  tl.iid  is  a  .standard  of  the  irmralitN  of  a  <!om- 
munity. 

This  tabh-  has  been  prepanid  with  much  l.dior.  and  is  as  lu'arly  accurate  as 
it  can  he,  the  sextons'  report  of  interments  in  the  several  cemeteries  having 
been  taken  as  the  groundwork  for  it. 
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CLASSIFIED  TADLE  OF   DEATHS  IN   MOBILE,   FROM   1845  TO   1850,  INCLUSIVE. 

1845.  lt'4G.  1847. 


tt  B  «  «i  «  m 

0)  a>  o  V  V  Or 

Total, 208.-lli>..71..51..242..97..H2..C-2..2f-:r...M3..111..64 


Unspecified 22..   18.. 17. .14..  32..  U..12..14..   41..  2.-i..  24.. I 

8p«?«itie(l, 18«--    94. .54. .37. .210. .01. .70. .4':'. .244. .123..   87. .50 

A.  ZvnHUic 13..    11..  <1..10..    .'i7..:)0.  .11..   2..    C7..  48..   11..  9 

B.  {>iK)ratlic, 133.,   7t'..3H..2fi..  147  ..33..(;3..I«..140..  «J!)..   57.  .37 

C.  Kxu'rnal  oaoii-a 10..     5..  U..   1..   3f»..  8..  (i 47..     ti..   19..   4 

I.  K|>iileiiiio  diseases, 48..   28>*     2.... 

II.  Knilemic  (lisca.sea, 11..     5..   4..  7..  33..  7.. 12..   4..   13..     5..     5..  3 

III.  Monoxysm&l  rlMea;ii.>ts....       2..     6..  2..   3..     5'*   7 3..     4..     5..   I 

Diaeasf.a  of 

IV.  A  varinhle  seat 20..     2..   4..   4..   12..   3..   8.. 10..   ll..      5..     5..   2 

V.  Nervous  frv&tem 2r<..   lO..    4..    I..  32. .14. .10..  7..    l7..   l.")..   14.. 12 

VI.  Hc8|)irainry  system 38..   26..J3-.12..  30. .18. .19. .13..   44..  23..    10.. lO 

VII.  Circulntiiiij  Bvnioiii, 3»«     2..  2««    I..     6..    1 8..      1..     2.... 

vin.Diu:«?ft:ive  8ysieiii, 20..   29..   7-.    5..  38. .17. .12.. 11. .   64..  20..  15..   8 

IX.  I.'rinary  .sy.stcin, 1 2 1 

X.  Mnle.s 1 1 

ZI.  Feiualfs 5 1 1 1 3 

XII.  Lo<"«.miiiiive  i-ystem, 2 l-.     3..    1 1 1..   I 

XIII.  Inti^trumcntary  rio,, 

XIV.  Orifiin-t  of  sense, 

XV.  Olil  ape, !••   5..   2..     2-.  2.-.  3..  2..     3..     1..     0..   J 

XVL  Stillborn. «..     4..  3 9 3..   3..   10..    10..     C.  6 

XVII.  Casualties,. 27-.      1..  7..   1..   l7..   4..   4-.    ...   28.-     2..   14..   1 

XVIII.  Flxopatliic, 1..   1 2 1"    ...      4..      ...     3..  3 

XIX.  Esopatbic, ••      10..     3..    1 19..    4..   l--    ...    1.'...      4 

1848.  1849.  ]>r,0. 


«iiiT».     BLJki-k>.        VIII1-K4.  It:  A<  <;i>.      wiinr-.  lu.in  •:■*. 

^-^  >-^         ,^  ^  .^.^-^  .—       ^   ^   ^ 

«  *i  B  5  «e  B*»2 

t;  o  "J  <y  -  c/kjc** 

Jd      ^    Ji      =     Ji      i       S      B     ^       B     ^      chKq 

Total,  394-lC9.142.9?..4()e..23l..l7l,98.296..137..98..83..38;6 

0n»pecified, r)3..29-- :7.13...(J2....'»3...24.20..38...23-.](;..16...(>11 

Specified. 3.n  •  HO.  12.-,.85..34  I..  17^.. 150.7.-1.  J.-.h..  114. .82.. f.7.. 3245 

A.  Z>iiioli' 72-.9H..2«J.17..1*J9...4l....-1.14..19 3..  .3. ..4. ..775 

B.  Sp«iradir.... . 213..3-*..^7.(;2..1<i3..133...?2..V.>.-:ol  ..10iI..75..Jil  ..2147 

•C.  External  raiJ-.e.-t,. 4fi... 4..  12 ••<]... 52 1...  M..5..3H 5..  14... 2... 3^5 

I.  Epiileinic  disea::C?...       .71  ....r*..  .4t;..3 2tW 

II.  Kiiiieuiii-  Jii.ea.;c.s..      41  ..55..11..3...4  1...  15 4. .4. .11    • .  •2...1 ..  .2...307 

III.  Miinox V <mal  disea.ser;,     31 . . 43 . .  15 •  14 . . .  14 . . .  1  "^- .  •  •  4 . . 7 . . . 3-  •  •  •  1 . .  - 2. . .  2. . .  1 92 

Diseases  uf 

IV.  A  Yariable  ^.;at,. 22...3..  .9..4...15...17 H..1..22...13...I'..  .8...2li» 

V.  iVorvoui  by>teiii,-  ••  •  29..  14. .23. .9.  ..3»;...lr'...24  ..9..::<j.  ..:.■«;..  15. .  i:i. .  .•12«. 

VI.  K<!<pirati>ry  fV.stein,.  4(J..23..:J«)..  If..  11  ...2*^..  ■  hi.  17..  Ir.  ..Jl ..  .7  ..  1 7 . . .  .',.■'3 

VII.  C'irriMjlatiii;;'i>\si»;in,       7.. -2..  .(»...7.- .4 2 2 5 3 *\A 

VIII.  D-iri-Htivo  ssstl'MJ,...      93..18..11..!4..r-^...3l...2l.l5..fr....':3..2:.»..I0...«>J<; 

IX.  l.-rinarv  pvf'tem,.-  •  •  ■        I .2 7 

X.  Milei..    2 

XI.  IVmales, 5 1 4 3 2 2« 

XII.  Loemifttive  system,. .       2 1 ...  I ...  1 ....  1 ...  .v; 4 22 

XIII.  lMb'j,'uinomary  do...      2...  1 2 

XIV.  OrL'aiih  ot  sL'iiBtf, 00 

XV.  Old  UKC 2...1..11...2 2C....2..8....2 I..  .5....ri....76 

XIV.  Btillbnrn 12. .12. ...6. ...6. .10 6 fi.. 5. .20. ...15. ...6. ...4.  ..168 

XVII.  Cluualtie* 23 9.. .3.-23. ...2. ...7. .4. .28 2-.  I0..,\,,.^v*. 

SVIIL  Eiop^ithir, 1...1...9..-2...3 1.-..^ \ A.--V-- 

Ksopathic, S2.. . 9. .. I. .. 1. . 26. .. .1. ...&••!.. .^. .. .'^■- -"^ 


530  THE  SOrTII  AND  THE  XORTIl. 

In  fxnmininjj  thi:«  t.-ibN-.  wi*  ihul  l«y  far  the  irrf.itor  numbiT  of  vieaths  causrd 
by  iUmmsos  o!"  tbo  iliijo.stivr  rmd  n'spiratory  nrs!.iii«.  Tlic  mortality  from  the 
t'oriinT  rliss  ba**  l^ot'ii  very  jrroat  siiico  18 4?^.  wbicb  was  ib<'  year  that  tlie  cho- 
lera tirst  inacb-  its  appf.nraiirt*  in  our  mi'lst. 

Tbi'  inortalitv  ibMi(»to«!  bv  ihf  da>s  inonoxv-^ni.il  was  chirflv  from  scarlet 
tevtT  in  \^\H  anil  1H|1),  nut]  was  a  wide-spn-ail  .'muI  fatal  ili-sease. 

'I'be  rolcjnd  jiopulatinn  exceed  ibe  \\  bites  in  lonj;evity.  'Hie  niiniber  of 
blacks  (lvin«i  from  old  ajre  is  ncarlv  double  tliat  «»f  llie  whites.  Manv  of  these 
instances  of  |iini!e\ity  are  auionir  the  slavrs  owned  by  our  Creob?  population. 
Tliey  <o.*ni  to  be  alni«»-t  iMilin'ly  exempt  fn>ni  the  altackt;  »»f  yellow  and  bili- 
ous f»!vcis.  Tbiir  ii!i]>nidf>nt  habits  and  e«>nslant  exposure,  h«iwever.  render 
th«Mn  pc«-uli  irly  ^usccp^ible  to  altack^  of  cholera  an«l   its  kindred  allVriion*. 

(Ffiimr's  .Si'M/A'Tii  Mrdifiil  Rcfinrts.) 

.1.— THE  SOUTH  AM>  THE  NOKTH. 

I  lie  r.  tsinis  of  !|jr  t-f  risiH,  say^  tlu^  Southern  Tross  are  vindieatin!;  the  instita- 
ti  .IIS  (•!'  tilt'  Siiijtii  ill  tho  niorti  triumphant  manner.  The  fuHuvviuj;  are  a  few 
iii;m-  c.»ijc'M!iiuji  (if«»r.;ia: 

POrUf.ATION. 

Wirt.s 5^6,417 

I'.lirks 3li2.:!94 

pua,7ii 


V.ilcic  u!   real*  and  ptr>«»Hal  Cfltaie >*.W4J>I>0  217 

Am"  int  of  State  lax « 3-,»8,ei7  1« 

county  "  1711.803  53 

$IM;».OriO  53 

N<,nd»-.  r  «d*  (icalhs  for  ll-e  yc;ir  ])recedin^  1st  .fiuio.  18..0 0,0!»9 

■[*iH'  m.nt.iliiy  of  ihe  vvhols.'  population  in  l;U*»-r)().  \\a«*  one  in  Ml   l-'i. 

'Mil'  wliitf*  ])i.pti!ai:on  i.l"  (ii'orLin  i>  about  oiic-j«ix!h  of  that  id"  the  State  of  New- 
Vorli.  *nM  (icor;:ia  lia.-i  lu'.irly  ball"  flu*  prupi-rty.  l?ciicc  a  white  perssiHi  in 
<i'."nr.jii  i<  oil  an  avi'ia.'i"  iicnrly  tbrpe  time.-*  a^  rich  a^  'mi*'  hi  Nfw-Yoik.  Even 
it  !»l:«.\c^  :to  oxcbideil  fnon  the  pj-npHity  of  (i»'«»ruia,  s«hi*  is  woallhior  ui  propor- 
lion  lo  \\  hi'.' [Mipiil.iiinn  tlian  Nfw-Voik.  Ami  th»'i:  the  health  of  (n'orsia  is 
\:i>lly  sn(»"iiir.  O'll  «'t'a  told  p(«pulaii«iii  otfH.Vl.7 1 1,  the  doalli."  in  aiiinule  yc-ir 
wic  *'.<•:'.''.  in  ill*' >in'!ln  ciiy  oj'  .N»»»v-Vork.  with  about  iialf  that  popuiatiou. 
!:if\  ».'.■•"•«•  Jibinii  li'-.'-t'O.  «ir  nearly  dindib*.  Hoiicc  the  av»*ra::«.'  mortality  t^t  the 
citv  «•!  .•'    vv-Vni'lv  i^  jour  ! •IIP'-' ;i<  i:»"e'a!  a-*  ihatol  rh.*  .-latf  id  (-r^'oruia. 

I  la  ta\  j^ioii  o{'(  J  Mij'.ia.  -.tafi-  a-ul  ccmii'.y,  im  a!»'iMt  hail'a  millioii — that  of  New- 
Ni.fl;  .v.'i-fN -.'Veil  miilitias.  'b'ur.*  the  !a\aii«»!i  of  (ioor:.'ia.  coinp.ired  to  that 
e!  >.'\\-\iii!<  iui  the  !».:  •!>  of  piijM:]..iiio!i.  is  b-i^  than  o!ie-f<iurlh,  on  the  wiiitc 
l.a-i.,  i-i  '.I  •••  M.ao  oi  •••)•:  It — .HI  ill.'  p.iip'.  r!v  lia»'>  i«.  !">>  than  oi-e-Nixih  !  Y'.'t  witb^ 
li.s  nv-  I  .vuel-  !*i.i'  ivi'.iei.ci*  i»l  the  sinnriiM'.  -'loial  p'llilica!  m'j.I  liiiancial  eondi- 
liuii  111  i :••.••!•.•;.!.  •■!•.•  jv  e\elM<l'.i  !iv  iNev,-\o:-k  iVo'u  ;'.  cMiiie.on  tcrrltorv,  as  ini-* 
moi.il  a!nl  iji'''e  !!'.  V.  ani, — aj'  hmN  ! 

•..     "11.:   ••..»ML\!''  .V  .iK!M  r.r.iO  AM)  M:». .',•(»  (  l\IlJ7.ATJwN. 

A  »'.'!'.••  I'  ■•   «'  ••  \'-  ■••.\  I :.  .|..i'"':'!  .'f  fV"t|itv  ••.:•  f'l;-'  •  li      •'.  •  r"'.l.v.'*nir  in- 

»cj-i  ;■■■  :  ■  !  ■■:;•■■'  .•  '  ••  ■  •  •  *••  n.  ?»!  ••.•'•••".. i«  <  »  •}.••  '?  ••  •>'.!•.•  ..K  s*  I » •.■.|>.  .t.-i^ 
-.I  'I.l-  ■-'  •'  ii  ••!'   ' .  -x  "■'  : 

"•:"•■■•    ■■'.   '\  M    *'■■■  •      •':.;..      ;   I..  ..-.•=.  I'-    .■     -..;.'     I  :.■>:..-...  i:.e 

w  '•;!'•  a  :     ■■•  '  •  1  .•■:;'.•   •.  i          ,•  a  l.-w   •  \    'i  •••  >>]'  la.MM'i'N .  a  •     "-.li'  I'bi'  p.ip-i- 

;i- •  I  .  .  ■.  •  •.■!!.  111.  •.  <.«••.»"!  .;•  I.  ••.'..••!'*■  i;  r'-v..'i.-" -I  ^v  >  the 
.i  ••..-■  ..5!  ■•  r  ••  ■•  ••  \  •:'■■%■■>''.•..••...;■  •'••;.:':  ^'  '-.  r  .!..:.'•;.  ;; 
••  .:r  •  ■     !•■'.:■    ..i;.'.      '   '.•     !'         .'    .   I...-.;  ..ri......   ..:■.■•.     -^  ".:'.:  I,    :.  l-j-ible 

''•'li'-i    i   !•' .'     i'"!'.  ..     'I'''.    i<!»    "  —  "«:;   .'   «••,•.    i..-.'p!:' .-t*  ,•  »!•  r  :...•:  oMli'lrai 

I  I  Ml  .Ij*  »•«,••  I.  «•■«., .    '«■  >,    ■•.■••...•.<••■  j  •••  ti    .  ti- t-i*..  i  ■).    l.'i-  •  •  .    -^•'    \    I-  e'  ,.!•  f  '.•  .«! 
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fiiihrnit  thi»rf»to,  iimilo  proposals  to  Sir  Ailmn  Willijim»uMi,  thnii  C4ovornor  of 
Jaiimica.  to  \Aiico  tlio  ishiiul,  or  ratluT  the  French  i)iirt  of  it,  iiuih.'r  British  pro- 
tecti'iii.  Thfir  pri»i)o.sition8  wen*  arcopteil.  niul  a  British  forci;  wnt  to  orciipy 
the  pilots  i»f  JfriMiii  and  St.  Niohis  Mole-  Santhonax.  tiie  FrtMirh  r<»nimi-;rsionrr. 
alirini.'d  at  ih*'  prosju'ct  of  tlio  colony  fallin::  into  the  hinds  tif  Grfut  Itritain, 
pntcLtinicd  tho  i:<.'n"ral  (Mn-nu'ii>:iti(m  of  all  iin»  slavt's.  This  was  followt'd  l»y  a 
coalition  of  the  fri>i>  pi-opio  of  olitr  with  the  Mucks,  to  nirinlcr  and  drivt;  oiittho 
whitrs.  Tije  atrocities  coinrnittiMl  on  tott^M-ing  ajfij.  helpless  infau<:y,  and  feehlo 
womanhood,  have  uivon  to  the  island  a  terrible  interent. 

Till'  peojilfi  of  color,  who  nnited  with  and  oncouniL'ed  the  bhickn  in  those  atro- 
cities, h'lve  ninre  nii*t  with  their  merited  punishment  in  the  oppreMiou,  hnidsh- 
ment,  and  massacre  of  which  they  have  in  turn  heconie  the  victtniis. 

It  is  a  great  ■.>rnir.  into  which  many  have  faUen.  to  Hnjipose  that  the  inhahitants 
of  the  eastern  or  SpaniNh  part  of  the  island,  had  any  part  in  these  scenes  of  vice 
and  iTime,  anil  which  have  rendered  infam^Mis  tliu  very  name  of  that  heantifid 
i»land.  Those  excesses  were  coiittned  entirely  ti»  the  Frencli  i>art.  The  S|>anish 
part  of  th«*  island  rein:iineil  nndisinrhed,  and.  nntil  KVJl.  in  quiMt  Mthniitsion  to 
Spain,  of  wlioM'  cohmies  it  was,  in  climate,  soil  and  mineml  proiinclions,  perliaprt 
the  moot  v:iliiahle.  thoni;h  most  iie^h'Clcd.  Overlooked  and  ne'!)ected  hy  the 
cabinet  at  Madrid,  and  tln-ir  only  source  of  pros[)erity,  their  commerce  with  the 
other  Spanisii  Am<«rii-an  colonies,  beinii  ciit  oil' by  the  revolt  of  those  colonieR.  in 
Decendier  lliOl,  the  f )oriiinicanit  declared  their  inde|)eudence  of  Spain,  and, 
hoistii)|j:  the  (.'•iloinbian  tla;;,  i*ent  commissif merit  to  a^k  admisNiim  ns  one  of  the 
states  of  the  ColoniM-in  Ue[inblic.  That  liepublic  was  at  that  time  too  much 
en^'ti'eti  in  t]ie  orL;:i!ii/ation  of  its  own  government  and  alVairs  at  homt\  to  attend 
to  till*  application  of  ti.i*  Dominican'*.  Spain,  enga^'cd  with  her  other  colonies, 
h'ft  the  Dominican  r.'volntionists  to  tliemselves.  iJoyer,  then  IVeMdent  of  I  lay  ti, 
uiuh'r  pietenci'  of  marchiii;:  to  their  assistiince,  took  possession  of  the  country. 
The  Dominicans.  f»'W  in  number  and  unprepared  for  re>istance,  were  compelled 
to  riiibmit,  anil  fiiund  that  they  exch:ini:<-fi  the  neglect  and  the  restrictive  Cf>n]- 
mercial  policy  of  Spain,  for  the  farmMi-i'  oppre.->sivi' tyranny  of  the  blacks.  Under 
tlii^  yoke  they  snlleied  till  l::  IIJ.  In  that  year,  driven  by  desperation,  a  few  per- 
Miiris,  ni»l  over  a  hundred,  rose  in  the  n>^lit  and  titok  po.'vseli^illn  of  the  piiiu'ipal 
araw*!'  of  the  citv  <»f  St.  Doniin::o.  Piv  the  iulluenco  of  smne  of  the  foreign  n.v.i- 
dents  whose  s\  mi»it|ii"s  wi're  vvi'h  them,  and  who  went  between  th'-m  and  iho 
fiaytieii  ii:irri.-«'»n  in  the  citidel.  exaju'era'ijii;  tin  ir  numbers  and  streni.Mb,  the  yar- 
ri'^m  w:i«*  induced  I'l  s=ineiider  belnre  murniiiu:  canio  tn  di.-cln-ie  the  wt^akiifs-j  nf 
the  nmvi.'ment.  Asfu^*  ;is  \Uo  insexju-ct'-il  news  spn-nl  tiinniL'h  thi-  c«iuntiy.  the 
D')-niiii«.'a'i-  t'i»«-k-  d  tn  th'  ifund.srd  of  Ind'-pend-nice.  drove  out  'liie  liayliens,  uiid 
e.-tabli-iiei!  a  npulilii-iu  form  ol"£jov«7rnment. 

The  D  .miui.Mti  ir-nib'iec.inf.iins  iVom  l.'itKnOO  to"i}0'),U')')  ^.ulN.  The  Hayii.  ns 
nuinbrr  fr«»m  ".M'j.iioii  to  1,mu:».(|im».  'I'Iio  hi'lcr  ailmit  no  wli.te  peisoii  l«i  liohl 
anv  r";»l  i--i:ifi»,  nr  et|i  iv  iiiv  ol'ihe  privil"^'4»««  of  !ici:i7.»Mi.  The  liiriu'r  U  er..en- 
li-s'llv  a  vvhif''  •:'»Vfi"nunMit.  wi'ii  abii'it  the  ^aml'  iniiTinixtiire  of  otlnT  blond  a-«  in 
til"  Spiii-h  M  .;ri  a:id  lb  I'il.  Tii'  u'  i\ennii-*nt  aKvav '«  h:is  b  -en,  aiul  utill  is.  in 
th.' bin. Is  of  lij  •  wjili -.     Th"  im:ui-':".Mi"ri  n\'  lilicks  is  piiihi!iitei|,  jn^ii   white 

f,*  lliMiJ-ir-  :i:-i'    i'i\iti-i|   l,v    "r:i!l!-.   n\'  liljil-..  the  l:«iVi  rilUieiif  p  lyiM'.;    their   e.\p'-Ml«iC«* 

and  >  ibiis?enc(*  till  e^^i.-ibli-hed  in  their  liew  Imines. 

Til-'  D  uninicini-;  h 've  m  i-I"  reji  ■  I'ed  .ipnlic  itious  to  t!i«  Taited  States  to  in- 
t'Tf'Tt-.  tn  put  -JM  e'll  :.i  !h  •  i;iv;r'ieis  iif  fli.'  b'a''k<.  l.eiriiiM'4  'hit  *uch  an  ap- 
•ili.-atl.in  l.:!-i  h'e  I  III :  !■•.  ih  •  Ki:'.'!'-;i.  t  i  aiitii-ip;«t-"  »he  taiilv  aeJ-'in  nfuur  >l"\ver- 

:a  .vi;  f   •/  IV    ■I'M    ■••    M-  :  ■■  •  ■  (    '5:  •.:'   nil'i'    ei.      T'.-  i»iei;iM  ei-i-i    •■! -;i »-     »t 

. !,..._,.      ,;.!.-     •  i[      ■       {    '•■':■•  I     I  •.■•••  •■»!  th  '  "  ^'■r.  1     •  im  ■:••  i !■!■•■'  ^  i  'ri    •"•* 
il'i'  I    I  !«.'  •    ■  •    :  •.     I'  •  ."     I    ■.'•■•••)  c  «-ii,'   I   ''i.-Fii   •■!  -  .be!-'    ti   t!i  •   '•  ■'.   i: 

I  '"'■  [•   «v  ■-»    !'■■  I'l-*'  <■>•  :  •■!■    |i'-    I    I  v'^     '  fl  '•'..''    e    !•  "•  •■  »'| 
n  ••   !i."  •    •."'      i   "  '    '        ■.  m!    !  ;■    l!-'-     :.<iM   i'*'l  i!l  till-  ill  ilii'i  III. 

'I'm..  (■'!•■    •  ••  ■   ■'■■'■:  "\    I"  ■■   •■  ^'■."     '\-<  i:"!-  ."  V  ■>.  *    ■■ '-'.i  !.  ■ 

,  t'  '".  .■  i'r  lb  ■  '•';'"■•'.  f'.r  !'•■  ■'.•  ;■  i.  ••  el'  :i»:e  '•■.■'■■.  J  ihi.' 
,'  ■■■..  ■,  i  •!,  .  \\',  -I  Imi'--.  r  !•  I  I  :.  ■:■.'  ■':  '"■  ■  W.  '.>• 
P.-i  :.  I'.  •■  ..  •'  '.  '  .  ..  C!  \  i  '.  <".  I  Ilic  -t.  '•:  j  ii,i-.'  •■'!  •'  ■■'.■'  •^'  uV .  t!i  • 
Ai»'.-- ^■:'-  '.'"  T- '!■  ■!■  iM  'jii  ■■  •  d  /  •  d  n»  y '■•■  aM-ibT'-.l  '!  «he  f''M|..<  :,.i.l 
b'-Tr-u"'  V.'."  ^'  ;'.^"  ']'   •■' I'  ■•'  »•:.'  i .'  ''...I  .if  ^-nfi  M'm-m.  r-' ■■.!  "•-!  ii!i'»'t:?  ii.t^ 


t 


».•••   l-»l.-    .  •     ■!■ 
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5o2  MEMPHIS UKli    (JROWTH   AND    PROSPECTS. 

to  a  oiuli^i.p.i  of  slavery  far  wor.se  lliaii  Unit  which  it  was  proposed  to  improve, 
uriil  i»iuii:i«--l  ih'Mii  li'jii'm  into  b:irb{ui?m  ami  iilnliitry.' 

Thii  .<i)i'ie'y  .sri!l  oxi^ls  in  Piiri.-*.  lir^'i-ly  iiicn-.^oil  in  niinibors  anJ  i!ill'i»»nce. 
aiiil  ads  ill  c«Mu*i*rl  wiih  lii»»  ab«»iirioii  M»ci<'lifs  of  (-Jri.'nT  Brifaiii  and  th#*  i.'iiited 
Sl:i!t'>.  Atl.ipiiiii:  llnir  vii-ws  lA'  hinnaniiv — !ii:it  it  is  ninvii  In-tlor  that  the  Hav- 
tiens  slioitlil  iiMvcMitidisjMiU'il  po^^rs.rma  d  i\w  whoU.  tliaii  that  tlir  ishiiid  &i?i>ula 
ho  dividc'd  l-.eiwini  two  (•«»i->;ar  liv  toJ.iri'iiiiL'  t:<'Vt.ri,nM  iits  Kiii;l?iid  hud 
Fniiiti.'  ii;«vi;  lu-.Ti  fur  soint;  li?uo  « luio;  vt-rliiL' In  pria.urt*  trie  sidnni!i"-i«»iM>l  the 
I)»i!Ml!ii«':ni*!  to  t^.iiih'Miiiiie.  \\\*  h.i'.o  ivr«ut;\  hot'Si  iafoi iji»-.l  th.it  tlii.s  view  of 
tin*  Mjh'M.tt  ii.-is  al.Mi  hoj'U  ad(»f»io«l  l?y  liis"  (JovfrnuuMU  of  the  I'lsitod  .Stales,  and 
th-it  a  >piTi.il  u^inl  is  aiioiit  to  >iiil  m  tlitMS.irauac  to  iiuite  witii  the  l-'rcncb  and 
Ei.'i'ii-li  a:;'iiN  to  acf'hipli.vh  tliis  oh;:  t-l. 

If  iii.'>c'  rmijoi^  ho  Xnit',  and  th.-  l):»i'iiiiic;.n  llrpiddic  shouhl  thus  be  fused 
dow'i  ii:io  :i  prosi.ii-e  of  tlse  naviii-ii  I-iiopin'.  p.i.^t  t-xp'^rii  r.ce  plainly  point5  0Ut 
what  will  l»e  the  uiihappy  falcof  it.s  wii.te  iiiliululnrls. 

7.— MEMl'IIiS.-IIlIJl  r.lloWTll  AM)  rUO.^iPKCT.S. 

A  i«»rresp«)ud?Mit  of  tlw  Nadivillo  I'liion.  wrl-ii'i;  fn  r.)  ihls  pi-  ci\  ::ivt.'s  the  fol- 
low u:;:  i.i«:wiu«;.  ihiuiiiij  tniililiii  picUire.  ol  ihir  njpld  j;n»\v;h,  bll^iin•.'•.<  aiid  pros- 
pLM-i'.y.  ot'  thl>  ymnii;  and  thri\iii:4  cilv  : 

My  I>kak  S:r: — A>  1  arn  dttaim-.l  liwr.  a  hw  hours.  I  hnve  iiL'vcJteJ  four  of 
llu'iji  l<»  looUJji:!  ab«nil  tills  woiahifidlv  j)ro!JH-«'Mjj  citv,  ium.I  the  balaiuv  of  the 
filVii  I  will  i.-nij>lov  111  iii\iii:_' voii  a  bii.'r"  ri"»idr  of  niv  (ib.-»:vations.  Whut  I  am 
ulioiii  to  say  will  he  in  |)i*..iM  ;  and  1  Unow.  like  a  b«jaii;irnl  bell»-,  vi.jir  Na.'.liville 
can  air»id  to  ln-ar  and  i-ndnie  tlio  pr.iis«"s  of  a  rival,  ll  U  uiily  lh*j  i/.f-rr-r  ibat 
Inrn-i  \\\\  tiic  pretty  nu.-L'  when  the  atlr:u.iitiiib  of  aiioth*  r  are  f-pc.  ken  of  with  up 
pn»l».r.ion. 

Widi  till-?  intnidnction.  I  will  coiunhjire  iny  h:  tier  by  Hiyini;  that  Memphis  u 
one  i-f  the  most  llonrlshln^  eilies  in  the  westi-ni  v.iiloy.  When,  in  li'.oO,  1  first 
slopj»:"d  at  this  phiee.  1  wont  np  inio  tiiv'  town,  a'ld  fonnd  a  short  slrt-et  «'f  one 
slory  WMioden  biiildin-^sfaeinii  the  river.  t\v«i  or  three  thort  rn»<s  streets  rui.tiins 
baek  a  liundred  yards,  mi  which  were  .s«Mne  siuwe  or  two  of  .-hanties,  chifllv  oc* 
cnjiifd  a."*  i:aminu  lioiise>>,  d.rinkerii's.  lawyers,  d«»c'.ors,  and  coii.-.lable<' oHleea. 
Tin-re  was  not.  ji  :.'oiid  bniUlinir  in  the  pku'o  ;  and  nut  fivi-  liu:ivhvd  peofd«».  black, 
while.  j«n«l  yellow,  if  one  mii'ht  jiid:;e  b\  the  ajjpear.mce  of  thing's.  Ihit  Mem- 
oir <  n-iw  beuiii>.  1«»  de.M'rve.  \\  ilh  nu.rt;  jM-opriely,  ihe  jnoial  i;.ime  of  Eirypta 
eipii«»l  di  it  sin*  iias  tcdiJMi  to  Iiitm  If.  Ni  .iily  a  1«.-;  .';iio  before  anivina  at  the  I'ity. 
in  d'".  cendi:!::  the  riv«.r,  wc.s'iV.'  il  (■••oWili-.i|^  the  aiuivi.m  bhitl'.  itn  :elii!i:;  uwav 
noi»:i  and  smith  f'»r  a  inili*  and  a  liiii".  im-i  niiu  ^  an  inip>i.-«in;.'  fi<  r.l  of  h»f'y  brick 
w'.p.i  !i<i>iri>N  iiiid  >!i»ii*"»  to  the  eve.  wl'li  s.  hlali.ly  l>\%*rrin;jr  ;:'i  ivc*  l]i»'  ro.»'>  nf  cil- 
[)'»';)*,  .imi;:  ..  a.id  .•.oep!">.  Tii'^  v  i"»l.»  r.  :r/»  »'"'.■  .7  W;.-.;  ^t•.  ihlj:.:,  e.nd  ilnr.*e>sed 
tho  rniial  widi  u  •>cnso  of  comnifH  i:.l  »ii.Mi.i\. 

I',  r.ii  !  ei.liu.r.  wo  f.i:iiiil  tii.it  .•■•■•■)i«:.  im  oi  •;,  woiea:  wmU  eu'lii":  nv.  .:y  -i  clilTof 
i.-.i'M,  :oiii  I'lirii.i  ii(  a  i:».hlo  ^l.nis  in  liont  i»i  i.'ii  town,  wi'ii  h.  w  Ij-m  eoiiii-ht^-d. 
Will  li'JJ  IK'  t»in:;l!!'d  ill  tin*    Vi'of.      "iUt'    lii.-l'r  i.ji.  n  ll.v?   hoi  lit:;!  re  !!'-i.(ii  •!  i.eol 

M/iii.*  nf  till-  bu-icni.  portj.sn:  of  ll'i-  h\e"  in  "^  ev* -Ori.ai;-.;  Im  o,,  rr  ij-hinn  the 
bio.id  r?.pl..i:.ide  thai  exJi  !..':•  th''  \vi;  .!:■  ii  i\'.-\\:  ni  l;.f  ci'v  i:onr.  .-"\  hui. dn-d  teet 
W".o.*.  and  s«  I  !..:  it  (.<»vei.  d  wii.'j  cuiii'it .  .;  \v  .  •.•.•  .  :,j  i;,r  as  llio  I'vo  e.iid.l  roach. 
ioaii:!ij  and  ni!i-.;i  \\\vi  eolion  a. id  m  r.i'  :\o' .  \  I  .•!<".l  .-rll  v  ilii  a:i;.'i/onitMit  to 
(•  in'oinpl  lie  Ml  nii\(l  a  .'Ci-ni*.  \\  v.;.sa  s'.nif'uh  as  I  n:  v«  r  b<  h- hi  lif'a.ri*  in 
ail  i'  p'.'cn'.iar  h  .:i>ii.- N.  li  m  .  u,.  d  a.- Ii  «  v<  .  >  wi  . »',  ju  !!..■  e(.:;;i:i\  lor  (iHv 
mi''-  :n"«auiil  was  i:\  .Mt*n:pli:<  ;  anil  ^\\u  n  I  v,\.!i;i  d  np  tli*  s  ii«'  \.-.dk  in  iV.'iii  of 
lu»'-'.  ne.->.  oi.e  would  c-.i-^iiy  Imm-  b^  o  x,  li  i  ..it  i'\»'"\"  .••!.•  nl  v.M.i;i;>:i,  o\erv  wh.iii 
and  d.-niMur.iL  wiai  evi  r  wwre  n...tv.v.-  mi.,  v.  a::*!  in.iie  Imr  bai<  -^  m  d  l»in.  was 
in  t'lwn.  I'or  niM-iy  a  miji'ti.:  ei..\,ji  v,.:-  :;-s  d.  :::.e  :..*  lii.n  .mi  ti.i;  N-w-Oiieaiw 
!o\«.  .• .  a:id  sin  ol.-»,  a.id  every  .'i  ue  '■  no  i  »«•  1  i*  ir  v^.I.-d  v.i'h  e.y  «'.n(0  r-;  aid 
ovi.'ij.jFi  wliji  hiisim  :•:..  1  V.  a>  j  «  il- 't  t  Iv  I  I.t-ii  ll'.  •  jip.i.-.'al  t'v  '  i,- ni  lMii':ii\e- 
n:   il!  and   si.-.ble  pio.-pi'.  1"\   wliani    i'«.-:ii!.l.     'ii.-.«-   w.m--  inioii  :.«'.s   well   bidll 

?d;i:'V    if  tl.c  bl'i.IkSi  »»i"  li:o, '.  '•■■\vi-  \  'i   •  •!    '•  •■•    i:   ^-.wi  .,  v..  ;.•!:  ,.;■  ■    •    ..  .-,  ••■  ■ -.  -lU^. 
•  •:"'-•.  l-.iis'i'S. 
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cross  streoU,  uml  ufi1>](!  Rtreeiti  a  mile  long,  niniiiu?  parallel  with  the  Tlfplannde 
■treet;  nnd  tho  public  buililini.'s  were  ol'a  cliuructer  coinnit'iisurute  wiili  the  pre- 
■cnt  tuid  ^rnwiii^  great uess  of  the  city. 

OiioxtKiuiiii^  my  wntk  in  ihe  slpMits  whi*re  tiie  resiileuces  lire,  I  wns  struck 
with  their  nir  ol'^-lyle  tuitl  opulence,  ami  ;^reat  tu>te-  Architeclnrc  heemed  to  liavo 
been  studitrd  by  tlie  M(!m])hians.  Some  of  their  private  residences  are  not  h>ir- 
pa.sscd  in  New-Orleanw.  On  llie  whole,  I  was  hj^hly  pratified  with  my  tuur  of  the 
city,  and  I  mu»t  say  that  it  bidnfiiir  ui  eclipse  its  present  hclf,  and  eie  lon<;  to  Iiohl 
a  first  rank  with  iSt.  L<uii!>  or  New-C)rlean.s.  Tin'  verj'  men  of  bnsiiu'tis  t)ne  sees 
■II  have  that  New-York  ^tep,  eye,  and  the  mercantile  "cut  of  the  jib,"  which 
markti  a  lirjjer  city.  I  siw  no  idlers,  no  younj^  men  louuj^ing  at  the  cornois  with 
nothing  to  do;  bui:dl  w.is  driving  and  animating'.  When  you  get  ymir  rail-road 
to  Mem[ihi<i.  and  to  Louisiville.  to  Charlfslon,  ami  to  tlie  mouili  of  the  Ohio,  and 
tarn  yourdcMd  capital  into  the  mnuuractin'ing  channel,  your  city  will  march  (ui 
side  by  bide  with  Memphis*.  Her  superiority  to  you  is  in  her  ever  niivi^'ablo 
river.  Your  rail-road.s  are  to  be  ever  navigable  rivers  to  you.  Dy  mi  an.-*  of  them 
you  can  ailvance  in  wealth  and  inii>ortai:ce,  till  Tennessee  shall  hoa.-.t  tiro  of  the 
noblcnt  citie.-i  in  the  gr»'at  West.  The  Uumbtrland  cannot  be  dei>"ndL'd  upon. 
Ilhatf  g»)t  to  be  as  fickle  :w  a  weathercock.  II  it  were  tlioronylily  »hy,  a  rail-road, 
as  I  ne!-d  not  tell  you.  run  along  its  bed,  would  be  of  more  benefit  to  your  city 
than  t?ven  it  it  kept  full  the  whole  scaF«in. 

B:it,  if  I  pr.il-e  Mrmjihis  for  its  prosperity,  I  must  express  my  feurpriso  at  the 
wretched  comlition  of  its  streets.  I  never  saw  anything;  to  come  up  to  their honid 
state.  The  story  of  the  traveller's  heatl  bi?ing  seen  almve  ground,  but  who  ox- 
nericnced  no  apprehensions  uf  danger,  "as  he  had  a  hoi>e  under  him,"  might  have 
been  luid  here.  Mud.  muddier,  muddiest !  mi^ht  lie  the  first  les.^on  in  ^^rammar 
taught  the  urchins  with  great  ]>roprioty.  Id  all  my  four  hours'  loiter  about  the 
town.  I  did  ni>t  see  five  liuJies.  though  the  day  was  fine,  and  the  air  mild  as  May. 
The  fact  is,  thf  ladies  can't  walk  out  here. — Where  is  the  gallantry  of  that  most 
galiuut  corps  of  cavaliers,  the  Meniphiau  chivalry?  Touching  tin;  neatness  and 
walkable  condition  of  the  streets,  Nashville  tikes  the  palm  from  M«Mn|»his.  Your 
tadie-s  thereloro,  fill  the  streets  like  butterflies  in  gre-en  lanes  of  a  M.iy  morning  ; 
and  therciore  it  is  that  stran^'ers.  who  can  never  see  the  ladit'S  of  Memphis,  al- 
ways go  away  from  Nashville,  carrying  to  die  ends  of  tht*  earth  the  rep<»rt  «)f  the 
beauty  of  its  females.  Yours  truly,  E.  F. 

e.-I\DUCEMKNT.S  TO  SETTLE  OK  TO  INVEST  CAPITAL  IN  TEXAS. 

Texa-  bi'iiig  now  the  El  Dorado  of  the  Union,  to  which  all  eyes  :ire  turned,  wo 
feel  it  a  duty  id  give  </ur  rc:i(UM>  the  bcnelit  of  all  the  informatiun  in  rrgaid  to  it 
whi*  li  V.I'  c  -n  lay  oin-  har.rls  upon.  Tlie  paper  we  publisl-vd  in  our  .lurje  num- 
ber h  i-s  l»i't  n  nad  ••verywheie,  with  enthusiasm.  We  extract,  at  j»re<ent,  from 
the  Wi'.-iern  'l\;x«n  : — 

A  der'p  ?i-n">.' of  j)ur  iiblixMtiiii  to  contribute  our  uilto  to  th«'  ailvanci'inent  of 
the  perniaiii  nt  i!lt•■rl•^ts  of  nur  favorctl  slate,  willimi»t'l  us  to  dev«)te  our  cnlumn^« 
in  Kf'Vi'r.d  r.Ui-(-i:i-iiiir:;  nwmbcrs  tn  liii  cxriuiinatiiin  of  biith  aspects  of  this  important 
subj>^M't.  Till.'  riiMsid-Tatioiis  which  wouKI  Ic.ul  thi*  immigniut  to  fix  hisubode  in 
our  miil'^I,  wii<dd  makr  it  \\.k  iuti.re.st,  in  many  respects,  of  tiio  ciipitali-!  to  invest 
bis  lu'.d  ,  ..ml  butli  will  e.V'Mvi»e  a  jeeipioial  iijllurii»-e  (ui  the  pro.-ptMity  of 
ouch  ••i!i'  !'.  ai..l  u}ion  the  Wi.'ifire  of  the  :!ate.  Thus  the  actual  sctti*.  r.  Jiddlng  by 
bis  lilj'w  to  ll.'"'  vriiUi-  of  lii>  I  iiiil,  :uid  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  will  advance 
the  ill":-.  ■■.-•  "l"tlie  c:ipilali-t  i:i  rvery  rijt<"ri)ri*tr,  but  tspecinlly  in  that  visted  in 
the  .«.  .11.  tJ  i  til  •  otIiiM*  hi'iil,  tii'f  fa«'iliiii'>  for  the  emtd.-ymi.'nt  of  l:.!.»i)r.  and  the 
adv.iuc."  i:i  Oi'  pric.'  of  lainl,  rriMted  by  the  ni'.'ans  of  tiie  c;ipilaiisf,  ri  in-t.-^  to  th** 
advaii!  -.  •  I  rtlif  .'itttlrr.  Tlii-re  is  an  uppo.-itrness.  thrrefui'".  in  con.'iih.iiii^  both 
a<{»-  ct-.  >  ri!::i  su'.ij'ct  to.'-  'h'.v.  'fhe  fJiM  wo  propo.ir  t»  tiav«  1  owr.  in  dwi  llin.:. 
up'Mj  th"  i-.'hie'":riil«»  whii  h  'Pexas  holds  out  to  ihi"  si-ttl.-r  ;>ntl  tin-  rnpitjiiiNt.  is 
so  «'\t'-.  \\  '  tli't  Wi"  I  ;i  ,i,-.l  liopi*  t«>  oerU].y  il  in  a  Jrw  inifl  l■^^:l^s,  :iFiil  mii-l 
the;--}  i.f  e  •  .tent  oin.-i  ".■. es  wi:li  only  touching  up"U  the  h.adin^  p«ijnt«.  of  thr- 
case. 

In  the  f; --t  plat''',  Tiw'v.  pn?>«'S-e.^  emim  ;it  adv.:n!fr,'f'.s  In  the  cj-fcuf  of  her  f*  •- 
rifory.     W-j  havi*  no  carlain  data  upon  which  lo  base  an  eaHmale  i^f  the  mperti- 
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ci—*  i'.  our  riiii»s:  Imr  \v«»  oxt«Mul  fmin  tlie  ujipor  Rod  river  tc»  the  Kin  Giaisde, 
.iiiii  fV«..ii  ti..'  Srjhi'iM  to  N«*vv  M.xi«'>,  Nvitlj  :iii  iin.Ti  of  goiiiethiiig  i»ver  twn  huu- 
ilr«Ml  fill!..'.  ii»!  M|Miro  iniirs.  imjuii  to  i'*>yir  i»l'  lljo  UriiMMt  t>\'  \\n*  old  ittHtes  5*iip- 
[losiiij  I'lr*'  pjo^p'.'rity  of  til"  st:iti'.  jrid  ilie  lu•i•^»'.^ily  for  I  ho  nii'fiiisto  fulfil  the  ua- 
tioiiil  M't.'j  iM'.y  rrMpiiri*  Tf\.is  lo  >inr»'ii«l»M-  to  ihe  rfiited  ^'atrs  the  peniiiineut 
or  tiM!ii»M'Mrv  |»  »•«•«  ••'>ii»rj  ot'th«*  iiorih\vi>-??i". u  s«'<'t'ofi.  ris*  a  *<*|Kira!e  torriiory  lor  the 
hMii.i!i>i.  in  prMpMHiritiii  wo  ?li:i!i  *;ulv<tfjiti'  in  a  future  t-^sny.)  wc  ."«ball.  iifveilhe- 
li's-",  h.i\o  mm*  tl.'an  dmihlo  tlif  aniuimt  of  :i:\y  otiwr  )»tate.  So  fir  thfii.  as  the 
iiilliUMii't?  of'  liiMiii;  the  ••  llitipire  S!a!i'  «»f  'he  Sou'h,"  in  rclatiiuj  to  tcrrili-ry.  ii 
r:ih.iriiil«'il  lo  ^.Tatily  the  jiriil*.'  or  the  ultiin-.te  df'Miiiy  of  tho  cnpitulist  or  settler, 
'r«*x.rs  jireseii!"*  anvh  iiitluoi'iuent.-i.  We  know  what  Nesv-York  umiiin  in  all  |iuhlic 
inoviMii«'ii'«i.  if  not  in  a'l  jiuhlic  enlorpri>es.  hy  clainiini!  and  reeeiviuir  the  chnrac- 
!•  r  of  ilie  ••  r.mpire  S»."il«'.*'  In  the  s:jin«»  i»nip'»rtion.  if  not  in  a  greater,  Trxaf 
in:iy  hoot?  t«»  he  iho  Ifadiriir.  as  ••he  \v•a^  once  the  **  Lone  Star"  of  the  South.  Ai 
I  nnMij'i.r  of  tln' National  Coufi'd'Tacy,  "<!ie  will  ex«rci'^  the  in  tlui'nre  which 
will  -I  cure  to  li.»r  the  rijiht^and  the  patron:. i;e  thai  all  the  large  states  have  Iitc- 
tnlut:  tMii«iyi"i :  and  if  tho  o\rent  of  Iht  t«Mriti»ry  may  n-it  in«pfre  u  iaiid.-ible 
i»rid.*,  "hf  will  slill  ctanjl  tint  in  the  hi-tnrv  of  the  :5;:e.  as  O'Veiiiii;  all  th'»  ;:rti'i!id 
chiinii'd  [jriorto  the  Klori.ia  tri*a'y  in  Hill,  a-^  the  southwestern  limits  of  Louisia- 
na, iMiil  tluH  hf  enfiti'd  to  till'  ','Iory  of  havif;;  rtclamn  d  l»y  h.-r  valnr  aijd  eater- 
pi  !>«•  wli  it  h;st|  lii'.Mi  noc»*'.>,i»ilv  vifldfd  of  ih«'  rich  Iroanure  act|uiri«Hor  the 
i:riaf  v.ilN'V  in  th.»  frcatv  ot  H'.U-^  f»Y  the  s'liiacioun  r'atej-inaii&liiii  of  Ji.-HV  r>on  niid 
.Motii'oi;, 

In  the  -Jfcindplact',  T».'X->»«  ofl'.-rs  emin.-iit  indiiremeiits  in  her  cUmat**.  No  ron- 
>!d»'ratii»n  i"-.  pcrii;ip>,  in'»r»»  itn]M»rta!it  to  ihsi-e  ^--''kin^  a  coniitry  suitahle  for  re:*i- 
deac«*  nr  »'nt"'rj»i  ;<•••  ihju  tin*  ch.T.icter  of  it-.  chtiiU*'.  IL'allh  is  th»»  first,  ond 
conii'ur!  till-  n«'.\t  :,'reat  ojijcct  in  p'*l«*:*tin'j  :i  prtrnrue'Mt  nlwule.  Tt'sted  hv  thc"*© 
tpiah'iM--.  '|Vxa<  pr.'-c'its  proniiivnt  iiKlucet.M«Mil«».  Aloui:  the  co-ist.  wherever 
till*  nosjijoii  i>  tr«»i'  from  sl«. ^n-v.il  fre^h  wal'-r.  th"  most  unintiM*rupti>d  health  pre- 
vails; and  in  the  hijii  tahK*  land-*.  comm'Micini:  o»«e  Inmdri  J  inilos  from  the  Ciulf, 
and  extt-ndin;;  to  tin*  sotn-ce*  of  tho  Triidty.  I\ra/.ti'S.  Coliuadu.  rjuad.dupe.  San 

Xutoiiio,  Lf  »n:».  IN-rdiiial'o.-*,  Snn  Saha.  ;:nd  C«i!»clio,  the  clim:it«*  is  as  halmyand 
di*li(ioiN  aN  -in  Jiltitude  of  live  tlniu*»aiid  f -ot  fnun  the  sea  ^'ivcri  in  everv  di''?rict  of 
tn..' ir«ipi.;i|  ri'jI-Mi.  Tl'.o  latiiud**,  reichin:.'  from  the  *,•''•: h  t«i  th**  3ltli  d.'L'rt-e, 
•.'i'iranti.'<  mild  v,'inti'r«; ;  and  fh-'  altiltidi'  fmrn  the  si-.i.  as  Wfll  as  the  <-'MiMn|» 
iiii.'i*  ;f  fom  i!:o  1««m'Kn  Mo:inl-iiii^.  .-.ci'.ir«-.- c'»nifMV»  and  a  nu.ih'iate  tiMup'-ra'U'e 
(I'lrii.j  tlj,.  -iunim.rs.  TI..-  d.Ii-liir'.I  t!liir:i-l«r  of  ili  •  t  |5{i.:.it'  i^  ie.il.id  l»"»  oiulng 
«o  ::"ii.'!illy  k.!.}».vii  ai;,!  apI•r<^  f  «'«'d.  th:»t  :ilr"::dy  iii\alid««  a- «*  ha^tesdn,' tiirlhtT 
'rorn  -dl  th;  \f.  i.-Mii  .vA  \\'\  id'e  .''t.i!  •>;  Jo  r"iii\  i;:<'i.!;«*  th'*ir  i'«-('l»!i.'  r*Mr!>'il'i'i-..«i<. 
N'irll.'r-.  if  i^  inj.".  .-.mM'.."!;'!!'".  C'lMt.ili'.iif  »o  !',i"  n:'uriu_' «if  tr:i<  iM'ari'ilul  [.i'luic. 
tl.'ii:.'  'i  llii;v  c  •  i''  !U«»  hut  |i»r  I  f«"\v  di.Vi.  Kiid  !ii'  w  Mi.t'orrif'M'ahK"  ttl'i  I.!."  a:e  r;i- 
•i'y  .'"I  .icd  aLaii.-l  hv  -ui'a'-l:*  .••.jJ'M«'1  and  .I'l-'juali*  h'iii«;.*-4.  .S.iisi,«  nj'  'Iji* 
rlj.»  I".  ,:  !(i:!s:  .ji.j  friji.'.  :»n' i..ii»"  li'M-  «»t  lii"  r!ii:;:i!»*.  In  our  aiiciijit  ri!v, 
■'•'•■'■•<l  ' !  u  <  .11 '\  ."..■.  I'lii';.!'  !_<!j"  »,  \\i'  ha\  «•  -j--.  l-ir.t*  'i-id  i!;»-ilty  li-:  tr.."*  .i-i  ni  ly  i»e 
ii.-i!  d  ii  I.I'  ti  [•'•-.  a.'i. I  is'ir  j-.-i 'h  !•<  ii.niv:''<d — »ur  «''n!ii«-  J.>r  f  ha:  li 'Mt  iv 
-.  i':Mi".' ti  it  .»r  I'.'r! '.  ii  1  i'..ti\i'  r.i:,!-:!-*-.  Tli«'  •.•■ew,  .-t  ir- •••'ut.  if  15.!  i«r:.i'i- 
•iliv  1:  .li.'«'.  ..i:  t.,  il... ,-,, ,.::!..  Mi-.'iji' I  li.:' !  i:  h  p' .-''.I  -I  KI  r-  ".  lo;  t'.,'  I!:  ,(,"  -i::iif. 
i-i  l»-:ii!,.i'i'.' t.»  .ii:r-ct  til-.- h-  i  i-:ull'i' ■-;  ^  I'-ini  .*v-jy  pot  «■!  " -r  <-o"ni!."_\ .  .iiu\  \*a 
wiie  h'K  1- i'lst  :•  rl  iJM  a<  any  ciili'-r  t'l  li.Mvli..'  Ij  ■   n^li'.    •  m.  <•' ir'' of  th--  In- .'ht-n 

•;:'»ds.      Ue  I i:-|  'I'«'\  1  •.  ♦li-'u.  .m;  .t'l'-ii'I  'if  !i   r  {••.<•  •,l.'*  c'lr"  t«'.  :i- :m   ii.vi-'j:^ 

:ii'-.:'r' r  r  III  •  ••ii'-.  .p.  i^" '»f  ij:'- ii»i'!,'"-.-,!!i  a- .1  •  !••'•   .'".  ». 
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hemp,  cotton,  grain,  niiJ  grass;  and  wliilo  Indian  corn  nnd  \vlji*at  iu:iy  be  culti- 
vated in  the  Houtbwestcrn  8tutL*rt,  tlicir  great  capacity  is  for  cotton  and  Mngur. 
leaving  to  the  iniddit*  Htrites  the  duty  of  inrnis>hing  ihoin  with  both  ;;rain  and  gra^ri. 
lu  the  articles  of  live  stock  and  brradsitntl's.  The  nortliern  statt's,  ch.iractri  i/.cd 
by  an  adaptation  to  the  growth  of  thi?  grasses,  and  a  cold,  stony  soil,  urn  (enjoying 
a  liigii  degree  of  pro>pi.'ri!y  under  tlio  combined  iutlnenceof  rfiil-roa.ifmul  muttu- 
facivrex;  but  it  remains  for  Texas,  ahliongb  in  the  far  soutbwetst,  to  ]»rrscnt  the 
grutifving  spectacio  of  n  state  which  may  be  denominated  the  pI-Miting.  grain 
grownig.  and  grazing  h\\\W.  ;  a  triple  Monrci*  of  power,  not  viuichsated  by  a  kind 
Pniviil^'nce  to  any  other  of  iier  mo^t  favored  sijjters.  If  there  bo  any  \m  culiariiy 
mon;  rem  trkable  thin  tlii.s.  it  isi  tiie  curious  fact  that  Texa.s,  in  ther>\tn<nie  ^ouih, 
and  Minnesota,  in  the  extreme  north,  both  grow  advantageun.ily  Indian  corn,  oatM. 
and  Iri>h  {>otatues. 

Texas  gniws,  witli  great  facility,  the  two  imi>ortant  oxi>ort8  of  cotton  and  su^iiar. 
both  of  wliich  are  cultivated  in  tlie  lamls  on  the  coast,  and  for  <uie  hundred  miU'8 
nplhe  principal  riv(?rs.  T[ie  jiroduce  of  each  is  he.ivier  than  in  any  of  th*»  slatea 
on  the  Mississippi,  and  is  les>  sulij'.'ct  to  the  i>Iiglili!igetl»'ctsof  frost-*.  When  llie 
pn»j«'Cted  system  of  internal  im|irovi*menls,  as  "to  rivers  and  rail-roads,  sh:dl  open 
an  easy  access  to  the  p4>rts  on  the  Gulf,  the  /ihtufimr  advantagns  will  bi-  appi^nnt 
to  tilt*  most  casual  ohnrrver,  and  thus  induct>mi'nts  will  be  held  out  to  the  immi- 
grant and  ca[)italiHt  from  the  warm  climates  of  other  ccMuitrie^.  Sugar  and  cottou 
are  lioth  necess*iries of  life,  nnd  the  latter  enters  more  largely  tlian  any  other  pro- 
duct of  the  soil  into  thi^  commerce  umf  business  of  the  worlil.  Texas  is  rich  iu 
the***?  elements  of  power,  and  it  is  to  be  priTerriMi  to  California,  even  though 
>he  has  not  her  grain-growing  and  grazing  capacities.  Corn  and  oats  grow  lux- 
uriantly, while  cabhag' ,  both  kinds  of  potatoes,  enii>ns,  and  other  veget.ibles, 
are  re!ire<l  with  s<;arc«'ly  an  etPirt  in  every  district  of  the  State.  Fil'.y  t»)  seventy 
busheU  of  crirn  are  frequently  the  annual  product  of  the  lands,  atid  atle«4t  by  an 
infallihlt*  process  the  virgin  fertility  of  the  s»ul.  As  yet,  manur*'  is  rarely  used, 
and  the  mode  of  cultivation  is  far  behind  the  pr.iciic!  ail  ipted  in  the  other  stales. 
We  can  scarcely  appnMch  to  a  probable  cmije.  tiu'e  of  the  great  amoinit  «)f  j)io- 
duction.  when  scientific  :uid  pr.ictifal  h'Jsbandry  .ih.dl  be  a;>[ili>-d  to  a  rich  Miil, 
blessud  by  an  ameliiM-aiin:;  climate.  We  could  dw  -ll  with  dolijiit  U[»ois  lhi»* 
brani-Ii  of  the  -subject,  inv-ilvini:.  ai  it  does,  a  ruri-idi  r.i'ion  j)f  what  lu.iy  heja.>'ly 
regard  I  d  jLi  the  //•»//'  m/'/*'.%  «if  this  anil  otlu-r  ^tatl■s.  the  %..//  7r< //  vuliir-i'til  nhi^ 
inehfy  helotc  the  nuioict:  ;  but,  in  view  of  the  ciunprehe;isive  ar^'urm  nis  in  favui 
of  Texas,  our  liniit'"d  space  reqriir-.'s  us  to  pass  on  to  her  p>'cu!i..r  :jd\an'a;;e.'»  a- 
u  grit z  I II q  htnfc. 

The  bernllecnce  of  her  climate,  operating  up'>n  a  >oil  of  uu^-urpi-sed  fertility, 
mii>l  render  Texa>»  the  L'ardeu -Jpot  of  our  favoreil  couutiy.  In  K'entui-ky.  Ten- 
Mi'^<«  e.  Mi.-'ionri.  and  rho  va*<l  N'irthw«-*t,  neai  ly  tuo-ihinU  of  tin.' year  i- il« ■^.Jlell 
to  an  inreuiiitini:  elVirt  to  [u'oviihr  tlie  neer-^nry  loud  fur  'he  live  ^l<>ck  liMring  the 
winvr.  'I'hls  etV'n-l  involves  a'l  imin«'nt»e  eapltal,  ^Jev-'re  and  i"«»n>*..iri'  l-dior.  and 
freij  I'-jit  oxpojHun»  in  tin*  ctiM  soa-->n  to  nflend  to  the  sl.u'U.  Tli«Ne  t-nerijiis  an- 
be-*t'i\\4M).  tiMi,  iip'in  \.i\u\i  wliieh  co»t  iVoin  tv.-enty  to  ;-.eventy  d  illars  p»*r  acie. 
whiUl  Texiis  |ire^!-n»N  the  leMuiil'nl  p:«  one  nfrt-Tiial  pa.-tures.  wlii;  li  a  bejeli«*ent 
I*ro%i  !.-;u«  hm  p:i-|i.iri'd  ti»  jjer  irenl.-. -ind  wliii-Ji  nei  ils  riot  ilse  I.i'k.i- and  «hi- 
ci['ital  neri"»:-,>i-v  rf»  )>uMhe  wnudlaiMLj  uf  t!;e  "^liddle  Stati. ■*  into  },:i;><.  "Tl.v 
cattle 'Ml  a  tli.Mi  •■iial  liills'"  loaiii  over  theM-  natuia!  ni'-'jiltjws,  iuid  r  seiire  noe:i!». 
s'lve  ili:it  nf  sjjlfii:  r^  ami  h.-ri'"!!:' iti  a  pf  rind  c.f  norfliir<.  jt  i^n-it  |- —i'-le  tn  e\ 
i>,'-:'"r:j'i'  thi-  i!nf)iii*.i!j>  e  «•!  'i'-vrin  i:i  ij-r  u'la/iii'^  ciip.u'i'.'i  •< ;  "■  r,  \.i.ile  iii-r  la-ids 
.1  "e  *•/.'•  ./i  /  '  ■■<i;..  1,  •,'■•  t;  !«•<»  .J!"  '  \i-,' ..  .•■••1,  a:, 'i  ruili'-  .I'.il  ■■..!'■  I  .::.'■  '••■  '-'i 
:i»  J  '  i.  ■■  :;.  if  \v-;i'.l  ^-  -..i  'n  i-.-  1.  ■  >•.  M <!■•»••»  !!i-  _ .  ..  !  :  ■>:  "".  .•  ^.:  .=  ■  '  !'.t  ■•• 
Th'-  '■'  ''""I  ■!■  il  -iij.T  :«'.'i;  ■■■•■.  I. '11  li;--  (I  .  -!.  iJ  w  *  W  —  "I.  "  ;•■..*  •;-  ■  !  :'■■■■'■  ■■■'  "ii 
th- L  .  ^. •••>'■.  :  ■,.:■.'!!::':;-!.  I  .-!••..:.■!  j-'rl'  '.'••..:.■.:  :  .:■:..."  ■  •!  i-.i: 
rl."  '.  •:• -ll  I;i  tl,.'  l-'iiii-  !  :i:.l-  Mj  It  Hi:jv  I.I- r-'.-'-riy  p»..  ill  .iI  uf  ..-:.  ■  1-.  !*•.•■  .^-H^r  •. 
pjjr  •,.•.-.....  ,1  ....",  rji  ii.  !i,  ;•:■  ilr>  ji  s.,'1  ii;i  1  i.|i  ' '  .  .V  '  \'.  :>'••.,•:>  ..,".  i  ■.;.'•.■ '•i*: 
III  !:•'   I  •■':..    \\>-il  ..'i 'h"  p '-ll"  !•!' «.;!..'■  I.. >  ::i!!«  ■•.:•  .VI-   ,•.-•' c 
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larged  licld  fur  outerpriso  uud  a  deuse  populatioa. 
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'I\'x:i-  i'  cn.i'lfJ  l'»  I'Oinliur  :ii!.i;il''ri,  !..  lijo   i<»inlb  i»lfi<.'e.  fn-ni  i\w  cht  opneta 
oi  /..»•/.   •  .'n.     'I'll'.'  Au'.'i  ::l■•^  ti  I'.f  .-.  VCS..1  ■•!.!•■..  rail  1%  sitlura  iiilnriunlii-u  «'f  the 
ini  •!.'  x>\  !i.«  iV  :•••!. «!-.  !ii'iM,:h  'A«*  l:-.»|i'' til"  r«-.-  :l:.-»l  ilj«'  r«  i.c'i:t  ctM-siis  will  c--ir'ram 
li.  ••!'  :;*.iili\  i;  ■:  t!-. ':: 'n.     ll  i-^  i  «•:  In  li«  il..iil.:.«i  ili.i  tluv  fjif-aJly  «.'xc»'t<l  the 
prif."  «.:'  !ii  ■  j"ii'K«:  tl.'n:  lin.  v.  !.i»  Ij.  :"r  a  l.-i.-;  |  .  i'«il.  v.;i-.  ts>lil  ai  $:J  |»er  :.cr'»,  but 
is  u**\\  l:«M  ;5:  ^=1  '.'».     Ill  I  uiij.iM.i-  i.-.r;.'*  «!:.-•  •:  N  i.i  u.riijy  iM.-itc.-*  tiit*  I'lit-e  Oi  !^ud 
<^>.4-.  t  .U  "  )'t   !'  r  ','(  •'•.  uiiilt'  ri!::."  ti-o  (•'•.  •  «•!  'IV-x;:-.   wiiii  llu»  iii.i>f.  liixuriiius 
-(«il  ci('\i»!-  »I  <■•  •»■.!  ..I" ;  i.il  f'l'.t  i;;.  ii-.-uviT:  ;•'•  |»r,\."  wo  Ad  n«it  rxrc»>il,  for  ih"  }^^^^ 
iVtiJii  •;  i  tM    ■  I.  :i-.:l  ill   iiiit.T.  lV«":ii  Al  t"  .;•!  ;  r.!.;l  i.i  'j.c  '.i;iiu-jn»\vini;:jr.ci  :;jaziii2 
ll  ..■■.•!i.  :•'..'■  ■::'.  ll..:   r»ii;-ri;  )::-  ••!"  i.«  r  !»  r.ii  »!>'.  ti,-.-  j.riio  t)rim|»ri»\ril  l.sr.tls  wiuiltl 
:i.»t  .ivj'i.i'.-i    •■.'  jii:'  ;uii-.  .••i:.l  i:i":".i:iiLi^  .»!  ,!t-iv  '.I"  :j:.:!i!  j-r«'\  ■  il  I.  caiod  l;inL*  m:!)' be 
muvij.j .  .i  .'.'.  ['■■.-.u  ;'.•■»  ccni  ■,  Im  >•.'  imt  .■:»•:•':  ri.-ii  ii:  ".iusiUmI  c«rllii(MifK  n;.iv  lie  hud 
lit  li.c  •-..'•  'i   l!>  1  »  i."»  Kf\\\<  vv  :\- u\  :uiil  tj.i-  ,•.>»!  nj  ifK-.i^ijii-.  MnvoNiui.',  aii-.i  l):i- 
J«":iti.!:- 1..-;  •  .•  .•..».!   d.  wnjiij  n^s!  r  r;-..-  I'.i   1  sr.il  l»» «  vi-orj  C:<)  (■••ijt.s  |ier;icio.     hi  no 
i«cnin.i.i«  !>.••  _'..  ';••.  !5!iil  f-!i.'ci.;il\  iij.'i  <;i'-iii-.'"v  '••"  ln«  iii>!i:ijlii-.s.-.  iiiv  such  <Vi''<JP 
^'/.■/  /..•■';  /  •    ■'.<  »•»  I.  •  «.lMaii'«*ii  :!s  in  T«  M!^.     Ii.<I-.  i^tuhiil  (•!   a  1   oti.i  r  (■•)!. /.Jcia- 

t'.i.li.-.  tli«*  ri.'.'l-  -.I  .-iI'.  1  til:  .:J•!!^•'^  «■!'  I.,  i  Li.a]-  Wou'il  lilV  (lr;'(»  ;il|il  l»n  a<l  !liO  lI;UU- 
.■1.  •.•','.;.  ll!"  j.    ••   J.  -J,.  J, I  lily,  :;:..!    W.  :.!  I  l\  ,n\-  i*  iir-r  «.:•.•/.■  'i.-hip  l;ll  oi>jC(l  iilliie  lii^t 

•^'1'kI:';  I"  ;  b  il   •'..•.•  h  j-  dlli  -r  iis:. .  i'miv '.iii  >•.■  iv  .:^  «•!  [>.'•!  <!|oiiiy.  in,  f.iiljly,  ttJe 

Si.....r.i:.'l  i-.i:*.  -.i  i!f:ii.j.:d  a'  Hi-*  i-"...--!  ...-.^j';  h  i.<  at  N»\v-0r!«'an5  rahtl  in  inrinv 
p<»iil  »'.s  I.!'  ;i..  i'lftiisr.  r«»i|i  Iji'i:-,  {"lii'ii  jlfy  (•■:;I:;  t«»  «»J!'' (Aillur  jut  Irishtl, 
t!j'.»  i-ri.".-  ..«'  ..■.•.;. I  . I  \. •:::..]•!.  s  !•;•:;:  Im  ll:.- .--hw  |»r»»!».tr!!on.  In  llit*  tl:>irict 
ii'-arin  i'i;«  ,  .••••  «i:"  i.'ji;!i;,;  V  jki's  -.K-vm-  ].':ir»  .v.illc..:  iiis.jo  a.'»  h'\:x  us  lljv  aiiiiv  is 
Ki-'it  iii'.fi  »i.'  :'•.!  ,i  :•,  :i'«-.I  ll-  '  iri.-...j  .  wi'.!  y>--  !•:•  vvilli.ira'.v.i  |)ri»!»}jl»!y  luilil  a  trealv 
>i.:  II  !•.<•  li  .  ;■•  v.-:ii  ll:.*  li.«!i.:!S.  a.- -'.:.. ii  i:  iw  J:!,  i::  a  r"'pa«;ilt»  bir.ihtiary.  which 
will  r.  'j..!!-.'  ii!  ll.  .t  •  ^•u^•  l-.!":i''  'I'i'Ji  "•  '■'  ;>i<'-i.  ifi.-  fi«r  ili'Mr^wpjiort.  \V«  ttiurit, 
iji.-n  iii:-.\  !i,.'.!i  ^\.^  p.'tiiluc:--  of  vm:'  ;.;  Li'.'.{!!i*:i«  t.w.i:ij:i:i«!iiii:  li-ali  ami  nir.piv  re- 
ni<ni''r;;i:i;\  p.  i.  .-.•.  !■•;•  :.,'vtr.il  yo'.A'r.  to  r  >!jit'.  v.liii-  tin'  ii.llux  ot'populuiiuu.  33 
(M«!i>ii!ii'-5  s  \'.  ill  ".'»«-it!y  r\r-.'il  l!i'.>  iiti-nb'T  iif  [»:i.vbii-.  •-■. 

7V'»'  cfryj'i  /f-,'\7,\.'N  /../•/.//•.»>•  is  in'.ijjKiTi.  Is  ;  .^--u 'vi'.' il  wlili  tbo  v.ilur  i-f  her 
:  r-iirult'i:.*.!  !•*■•!'•' :-.  C\ri  vwlii.n  ii..."l':!  lic-l  xhl;!  c.irwn.uuls  !!.»•  l..o<t  pritfi. 
<»j"iii.ii'  :.i  «•  :  v'iii:i»  ti!  ri'iji'iiyi'H'."'.  .'.nd  a:i  iilliiiiiV.'-  iVrolii'Id  t':\it»'  li"  in  lh<» 
pii  ll!  .»i'i;il.i'.*.  On  tin'oJb'T  iijij«^  J':.(i  ::::\\r  .> 'A  h.hfr  as  Lonnt  cl'.il  \\i:li  the 
iii:iM.::.iM.*!;'  i  l'  li\c«>i.  rk.  u:i  iii-.' fV-iii  lb-  •■n-i'l-iyriirwi.  of  ibo  pupnUili":,  uf  M»'X- 
ic::'i  Cf.v*  ■'.  ]»;\'-:  ai:.  a  p.'i'i' ''blv  uiKai. ;:;..«•  ;«»<•  ;[i!fc-.lit  =  who  in;<y  l.-*  cii'.jM-.-tu  lo 
pn  •fii.i'.-  '•.  .  '1'  .(.  t- lif  I;'.!),  wiTb'.iL  vi.. -*•!.:  t'l"  i  .  Libii.-'hinvut  nl'si.»cl;  f,!»iii. 

y/.''  ■•.•■  r  ,  .  I- 1»|' '1\'\  ,>i  i-ii*"  i.>  !.' ..••ly  i:;;!}  li.i  « -i:n!::t«'«if  lur  r'-.-^-.»»nt.<'s.  Tin* 
*!::'l'il :'.:..  i  •'.-:  t.rili'.'  >.«  \v-I,j.-  !:.  •  !  ••!.-t:".«  .M-..:c  .!y  fint:!  b  a  ijis.iii'  ivsi-  j.-^ivf 
V.  :.'i  »■  |-  -.••.  V  ;•  ,:  ,  11  •.-.j'.y  b  •  r.''::«;  i:i  li:-'  liv-  ;>•  i.i'  I'l-^.r..^.  t>yft  i;,ljy  J'.».iii  !];..•  \n\-\o 
!.•»•::!•••  -lU'  .  •  '..•:■]..      ■•  {■•I  ••).■  -.  i:p  !•>  il    •'.    .•■.miu'.  •  in  ii.v    i»i'-.:a;;.-::s.     The  iij  per 

I'-Sa/-  *  \  ■•■»'■  t  ii^'i.l:!  ■;  !|"'  ('.■■:•  .!■'. I.  .vi.jl  !:•,  I..-  .  .:it:|l  a:lli-  ;  ll.-.  (  .)!ii  h(l, 
Llaiic  .*• -I  ."  ll-.:.  ;:•..!  ]'•:;■:.;  :il>.'*- ;  I  .'  I -i..'  I.i<  1,1 '.  wiili  it  ^  >';;■:  Abifc*i->  ,.'!ti  !iio 
I'l-T.:  f;.--;  :.    \:.;  .  i!..,  u /'i  i..  J-..:  .  :  ■.  i.'.h  •]  ^.   I..-r.:i.  a^.i!    ^•.  .ii- ..  a::.l  liie 


l-''^'-  '•  •  x  .  ..-.ait  r.  -.•!  -I  :i- j  •  .-  •  •:!.  J".'.!' n:  ;.«;\..,i:.-  - -■  in  ilifjr  p.,  wor 
'"  r-'"i*  '  =  ■  •■  i:.i  ■!;.'«  .'i  :  •  :-i  -»  i'-^-  '■•>:]:■'  v;.li  s.;;:■l.^  !•.,;;,:.  ::  in  ijji-  \  ciiiity 
111  I:.'-.:  I   •  *.    :  ■.  •      :"i  .:!.•  I  n!....  .:'.«.:  svi-v  . 

j  «■  ■.■  .•  :.■■  :  ■.  ••     ■  .,''•.    !•  '.••■■•  ll  ir  ••■  •  ..  ;  .mm   ir.-.  i  !!■.•  I.ii  .■      ll  \   m  i.ni  •!;•.')•■;  Iii_fh 

)    ^>>.      ».!  •■■  !  .'.h  i  )■!  i.'.i.-.  I.  ••;■  .-1  ■     .  »  i;..'.:  ti.  !  '...    ..  ,-,  ,'v  111!-  il.     Stvon 

ri'iit..  iV)   ?•»  ]\r.-  !••(   1    ci '.I    •     \  ,    .!.    ..i"   u  I'l'v'.iv  i  'w    ••.  ,..i,iM    r.,!);  ....^i  1-.  ibo 

.:M  !■:,:«•  T  :\  i:  •;•  :       i  i.uli-:"  .  .:,    ,-    .■    •  •    .  '•.  I  •  T.-  ■'. .!,.  ,..;.|.      •  I 'i  .•!  i  .1  .  ..I  \  f,-;i!.-<. 

•  ii-l    •  '   .'.y  ■  \  •'     1  :!.'v  I  .■:.:   .  <.;■  i' •    '..  .   ':. .!    .:..!':  ;*  ."    la  .•..;...(  .■;:..ii  %%  i'l  ibf 


I''  :  v.  .'.:'.  t    \-    ,  ii 


'.:•   i-i'.  ;■. .  !.    .ill 

'•   I    i'i-  -.  ^  i:  .:   ;  ■'..i'l  I 

i    I    ..«:   r    -f  J.   .■   i-I.:"  ,1  .«:.  l'.  •  l.'j.',  •  •  ! 

•  mI  .  ll,'  ■  ■ 


:  .  I  •  : 


>'i     -'■  ■  •    I'l  I.'.-  '.-i  I        ::  ir  1  •  .V..V, 

ii-  I.  I   »!. ;  I.     ]*v  tbi- 


ll-    i  1  1 :   •  •  ■  I .  I  ..•     i 


'■»  '   .  ■■•'    •.  ^.  '•  •'  'i  «••   li  I  •  .  J  •  '  •:.  '.r   a    ic- 
I  i«'  I'  I    •'.    •    I  •  »in  I '!  !.'■  'II*. . :  ••!  I !  I.     '  •"!  I   li    i  I  «■>:;«">•.'. I  .  •!    I  r,    i    i  <«,,$>•  •    i  ij    ij»i- 

•  -      '    •  -  .    •     .       I      .         ,         •       '•       '  ■  •      »      '      I  I   .    I    i  .-l    .< .    ,.  1 

•  Ji'i.i  \» !  ..  'i,  I  .  .•.-.. I-  I.i;.  I  ll  •  I  ':.  r.  i;,  •  ;  «  ;.■  :i'  ■  '••  !.'  r  iV-  .-i  •!  !  • .  'i'i.i-  v.  !.>.• 
•  '  .:i  ..i  .!.M.:-{  !i-.;;.!..»i.r.' w  •:!  i!.  \:  .m'.:  ,  .  :•  [r.  \  ;,!  !>  :!:•»  !i.:..  r  aj.ii  iu. 
ti'i-.siv  off 'i,.  |i ..  ,,},..   ..  x^,:|  ,..!'.•  V-   -br.    ..'i-i  r  I  .•.•':<.».••,  :•!  .!!  Iv    ...iif:'n-d, 

■!iij  ll.:^   .'.Iff   ,\!l|  ihiji  |m'  bfl   r.,  ;!,,•    ...•,•...",    ^  i:.l;.';  ...  r    vl   br.-  ;'li  .it    r<\-.iM..r,.'«\<; 

1-'.  f-.frJiiijjj'  tbr  .-nj'jinit  of  lior  MtJ.-i  .Mj.'bil.ifn.'^  pri-'ju  riiy. 
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Tcx.'is  it;  capablo  of  an  extcnsivo  river  iKiviiration.  In  the  pro.snit  corKlitLuii 
of  her  riv«!rs,  siriall  stcaiiilH>ats  inav<»seenil  trom  fiftv  to  one  hiiiidreil  miles  frum 
thcrii:ist  ;  sirul,  when  her  proposed  system  of  iiitcrnal  improveiiienls  sliall  |jc 
completed.  l»oats  may  he  expected  to  ascend  during  the  j^reater  piirt  (if  the  year 
upon  an  avcraire  of  one  hundred  miles  upon  the  Sahine,  the  Neehi'S.  Bra7.os, 
Coh)rado,  ( Juadalonpe,  San  Antonio,  and  Nueces  ;  wliilo  on  t!i«^  nnrllr.vestern 
border  the  Red  Ki\or  may  be  as  useful  as  tlie  perph^xin;;  ohslruetion  in  the  raft 
below  may  permit ;  and  for  a  jrreat  distance  on  the  southern  bonier,  the  Kio 
Granile  is  destined  at  n«)  dislriul  day  to  furnish  a  cheap  and  ready  eonxeyanee 
to  the  ocean.  If  Texas  cannot  compare  in  the  leni;th  of  her  rivers  with  sonic 
of  her  sister  states,  she  has  eminent  advantaftes  in  the  number  of  these  great 
arteries  of  trade,  by  which  tin?  products  of  the  interior  are  conveyed  to  distant 
lands,  and  foreii^n  goods  are  introduced  to  the  homes  of  the  settlers.  i)nt  in 
her  coast  naviir.ition  and  in  her  eliiiible  seaports,  kIh'  i.s  far  in  advance  of  all  the 
states  in  the  valley  of  the  Mi.-^sissippi,  and  will  <rompare  favorably  with  many  of 
the  Atlantic  States.  Her  seacoast  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Kio  Grande ,  a  distance,  includin:;  the  various  inlets,  of  more  than 
five  hundred  miles,  affordiui:  valualde  s  aport  towns  at  Sabiu«i  Hay,  (iaiveston 
Bay,  M.itairordi  Hay,  and  Arkansas  Hay  ;  whili*  Louisiana  has  only  <>ne  ap|iroach 
to  the  sea,  and  Alabnma  and  Florida  are  the  only  southern  and  southwestern 
Htates  that  have  a  harbor  in  the  (inlfof  Me.\ico.  the  (irst  at  ^Tl>blle  and  the  lat- 
ter at  Pensnt'i.Ia.  When  the  seaport  towns  of  Texas,  and  tite  noble  hays  in 
which  they  are  iMnbosom«'d.  jdi.ill  rccei\e.  as  doubtles.s  tbev  will,  llii-ir  share  of 
the  natiiin  il  patrona-je  in  d«»i*Ks,  breakw.iters,  and  deepenrd  channels,  her  cuni- 
merce  is  dotined  to  lake  rank  with  the  «.Mier«jries  ami  resources  of  the  most 
prosperous  slates. 

•».— T.XITKD  .STATK3  IMIllJC  LA^'Di^. 

The  foIlowin;T  table  .^liows  tlw  ana  of  each  state  and  tcrrili:iry  wherein  the 
land  ollicc  i.s  oper.itiri'j,  willi  lh»*  amount  of  its  .-.urveys  and  tlic  work  yet  to 
be  done  : 

rii«:irv.).-i| 
i.i  .■••  jii.  I  .It  I  ■'.■I, 


A,-«.«    f  I'll- -IT- 

-I   .M-:  . 

Ohio Xi.fM-l, 

Iiidiiinn •;{M,.-:i:i. 

Illinni.s •'.'''.  li>.'». 

Mis-iiiiiri ••*.:;-'». 

•Altiijami -".K.oi:;. 

Mi'>-!.--i|i|«'. i«..;.ji . 

Loui^i  iirj I'i,  It  I . 

Mm'Iiv.':!!! ."■»;.*.'  \'i. 

Ark.ni-1-i .'»-'.! '»•'.. 

\Vi-i'««ri -in ^t'i.'f'i  I . 

Iowa .•|'>,;il  I. 

Florid  i .V.i.-jr.-< . 

Minn -vir.j  "{'••'.  ■;i"rv..!-I.iiiii). 
N.  Wi'-r  T-.-.;i  ■■/...'.-., .'it. 

Nfbra^ka .\..i::';.T''0. 

Indi:iiia 1M7.I71 . 

Nj'w  M'-xi --i '.Ml?.;  }  I . 

Uirjli l.-7.:«)l 

Calir«»riiKi l-*.l.'-'! , 

Orei:'>!i.* oil,  l«;j. 


•  111'-  r  ; 


v?.;..-i7ii.!ir.n 1  i:,7:o.t«- 1 N,.i„». 

-n  .«',:!7,7i;o -J  1 ,  i->-m;."  - N*.  ,i,i.. 

;{.'.■.  i".:',-:n(j :i.\  rr.,  i..:« ;j,7:n 

VA.  \  ■:.'.  -J'li) I  .»,ii  l:;.-.':  3 .V'lJ.Miy 

mj.'j:7.1'."» :n  ,!•:»:»..- » :i :!:{.fi77 

-VS. -:«.-.,«■-"' :•:. -!).-.,•;•>=•< \o!l.'. 

-VKl  1  .'..SI') HM  -.•j..vj:i 1  i'...t;:',:}i 7 

:;.V!'.-..:.jii :{•».(•  ■j.»."7t; .Vf^l  I il 

:'.:«,  i".;.7-jo :5.'i.-,'oi  ..r.."'» -jnrv:'!:, 

:m,.".1  1  ,:?i.o 1»M  •-'•.  l"- 1  -'..J  \  l  .h:-2 

M-.'.:.-i.'.»r  •» 1!M'm;,u>». I :'.:•.--. ><:i I 

iri  :»::i.VM 'Jl/.n;.:;!  t l'..nM  -Ju; 

.v;,i  ■.•ii.i»ii) -:•.:  .-.^-'7 :•-.'. -^..',7  7:1 

:.:.;.iini.!'»".u ::;m.ii3'i -M.') 

-7. ■»■-•■.•"") ■•  7, 1--. 1:00 

ii".>:Mfi) lU'.'i-i'.iio 

i:.!l.-7ii.l«'') 1:!!  -Tii.liiO 

l-.''i.v:o.;','o i-.-'.-.'7o.7-jo 

•.'l-,.'.:u:.:{jo -j  1  «.;.{«...{v'o 

T-.t.d 'J.r.ji;. ii'i-j i ,■;: ';.:':{.".,v.i s :n-',; i o.-.r*  1 i,v  '.\ v;«;iv"'-'^ 

Tlie  abo\e  table  sh«i\vs  tb;l  in  a  few  ye-irs  all  the  I  ut!.-!  I:i  tb"  new  states 
will  be  survs^yj '1  a:id  ujm'immI  ti»  •>(  tilers  and  pn-l'inp  ii>n  cl.iii;i'^. 

The  followiiiiT  st.'i'riu  Ml  of  tin-  I'.ri.uinl  of  I  irul.-.  si'd  .ind  I  .•  '■  d  h\  Military 
Land  W.irrants,  Ac,  in    is-ls  and   Hl'J,  and  lirst  three  tpiirir'-s  of  isritl,  ,.j[. 


**  Exclu^ivo  of  Chkliaaaw  laudR. 
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hihits  the  dt'croasc  in  cash  receipts,  and  the  increase  for  1849  in  the  amount  of 

tuntls  liihposod  of: 

Acres. 

Sail'- in!'--!-*     ].?*y7,.V)3  :  04  equal  to  §2,621,615  26 

Mifxioun  war  warram* Vj^^/'GO  ;  JIO  "           2,»?61,200  00 

Siaio  i«tliT!iiiii>,  m-t  Ifll 3T?.0"iS  :  57  ••               4T-J,o7:i  2l 

lin|»r'»viMn»'iit>  riviT.-«.  \.i" 3'Jl.le*i>f  :  33  *•               401,4^5  51 

ChoiUA-.-eriifi.-an- •'•V-'4i^  :  10  "                71.571  37 

Towl  acres l/jaa.dOg  :  04         «        96,42^.435  35 

ACFRM. 

J2alesijil.-l'« 1.3?I).fi02  :  77  eqnal  to  «1.7r>6,>»DU  42 

M.'xi.-  '.II  u :i:-  warniijls 3.40.'v:>10  :  (10  •■            4,2.1iJ,9cU»  00 

8t-.l..-  :i.l...-i  i.Mi-,  ii.-t  1  >  n t2,V.>,.-n6  :  CO  "               324.7:8  25 

Iitil»rovfiiii'!!t.i  rivri.-*.  A:r 13.'>,'.'U5  :  21  »•               lii9,0,''«7  76 

CliiM-uw  i't»riifi..'ar- s! riM.IKi."!  :  33  "                  67,419  16 

Tolilaona .^1^4.4lO  :  l>l         "    .     $6,575,025  59 

Acro.N 

Pal.siutr.o  li.r.-.- qunrlcis  in  lJ-:.i» ....>(;i»,UK2  :  32  eejual  to  61,129,1st'.  50 

Mi'xii-aii  war  v.  .'irr:iiii-«  tor  l>t.  *Jil,  and  part  ffjl    |  -.,j,  jyy  .  ^jq         ,«  j  qq^^  ^p^q  qq 

•M  .,ii:irlor j      »•'•-•  ..... 

Staff 'rli'«!i--!!«..l'nr  lvt.2.l,;iiiii  I'iJi!  c  r:i»i(juartrr....:s*I»,fU3  :  .'»ci         "  474,7.'>4  47 

('•hoclaw  jcriiii"' itt"' lil.Iiro  :  52         '*  57.r»50  65 

Tot:il  arro* 'l.ifl  5,3(a;  :  42         '*         $3,562,04 1  6S 

Trun)  this  stuterjiciil  it  will  In-  pcrri'iveil  lliat  the  a»rjrrt»frate  amount  of  )a!id  di«- 
ppsrd  i»l"  in  \M\i  i'on»jidriablY  exrerds  lliat  «»f  ISIH.  There  is  a  fallintr  olFin 
the  rurrfnt  tisral  year,  caused  pnilwddy  l»y  eniijrration  to  the  I'acific,  the  exten- 
»i\e  reservations  lor  the  rail-mad  from  C'liicn^o  to  Mobile,  and  the  faet  that 
moht  of  the  military  warrants  ha\e  been  located,  and  the  Htate  neleclions  dis> 
posed  of. 

Siiiif*  tht»  1  »>t  nnnnal  repdrt,  over  six  nn'llions  of  acres  of  lands  have  been 
hrotiizlit  iiiio  ni:irk(  t.  and  alioiit  Revmi  nnllionn  aie  now  prepared  for  sale,  and  will 
be  olfiTcd  larlv  in  the  rnsuini:  wvi.Mnn. 

Wy  cirfbal  examination,  il  'i>  !i<iorlained  that  the  entire  area  of  the  public  do- 
niiiiii,  rxi  lij-iv»'  of  the  JMndi*  in  Oieijiiii.  (.'jdilornia.  New  Mexico,  Utah,  the  Indian 
and  -\i. liii-ka  Terriuuifs,  was  IJI, I():J.750  acivf. 

About  «)ni'-lo!n-th  of  these  hmd.-  has  hern  .snl<l  and  the 

purchase  monry  roctived  flir  it.  amonnl-.  lo .--.$135,339,092 

The  cost  i»f  th«'  wholly  of  tin*>o  land.-.,  inciiidini;  the 
amou'it  [i.iiii  Ui  rrane.e  for  L»»nipi:nifi,  to  iSpiiin  for 
ihf  Kli»riil.is.  and  amount  paid  for  exlinf:ui>hini:  the 
Indian  tiilo.  \v;is ".  ..$(51,121,777 

A  poitidn  only  of  these  lands  hi'*  been  sinvevt'd.  the 
co«*t  of  whirh,  including  sd.-iiirs  of  Survfyorn-Gen- 
eral  and  (.'lerks.  and  txp«'ns«.*»all»:ndinj;  the  .*.urvevK, 
w«s : '_      C.3«f),n3:l 

Less  tlnn  half  the  land   Harvi'Ved   has  been  sold,  and 

tlie  whole  e«ist  of  selling'  and  niana^ini:  the  siinie. 

inclndin;:  every  expeuM*  not  previiuisly  churned,  is    7.466.324 
A iigregnle  outlay  of  every  kind 74.,0.'>7.879 

Not  profit  to  the  (lovernnient..,. ^(^0  3l>l,21t 

Or  an  a\ernge  of  nearly  one  million  and  a  ijuarter  of  dtdlars  annually  for  tin  last 
iifiy  yi-nrs. 

If  to  thin  -bfudd  be  added  the  value  of  $1  'J.")  per  acre  of  the  land  nrantod  in 
b  amties  for  military  nerviceH  and  internal  improvements,  dmiation.*,  \rc.".  it  would 
auiuunt  to  nearly  double  that  sum.     This  will  be  more  fully  appreciated  when  it 
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U  undcMtoofl  that  tlie  average  cost  to  the  Government  of  acquiring  title  to  the 
Public  Lands,  including  the  extinguishment  of  the  title,  is  14  41  cts  per  acre. 

Do.    of  survey 2  07     '•  *• 

Do.    of  selling  and  managing 5  8*2     ••  '• 


Total  average  cost $21  4-5  cts  per  acre; 

while  lor   each  ncre   sold  the    government    gets  |l  25,    or  a  net  profit  over 
and  above  every  cost  and  expense  of  $1  03  15.100  per  acre. 

Statement  showing  the  condition   of  the  Stale  selections  under  the  Act  of  Ath 

Sept.  1811,  on  30/A    day  of  June,  18o0. 

No.  of  acre*  to  which 

No.  of    acres  to  which  enuh  each  Stato.  wii.«  «iiiiilcd 

States.  State   was  eiiiitled  uiidrr  the  No.     of    acres     ap- ou   the  ht.  Jul.*,  1^50, 

8ih   Sect ioD  of  the  Act  of  Sept.  proved  up  to  30tu.  and  to  be  hetccied  aud 

4,1841.  of  Juuii,  lri5(J.  approved. 

Illinois    209.035,.50 208  980,05 105,45 

Mi;*.'«oiiri 500,000.00 4*I).317,(;2 (;!)2,38 

Alabama 97,499,17 none 97.109,17 

Mis*i^sippi 500.000.00 498,835.53 1.1()4,47 

Louisiiuim 500,00<),00 3.V).«70.41 144,129..59 

Michigan 500.000.00 494.513,43 5,4})«,.'i7 

Arkansa.^ 500,000.00 499.889,03 110.97 

Florida 499.990,09 45,507.91 454.122.15 

Iowa 500.000,00 172.394,86 32V.fJ05,14 

Wisconsin 360,304,01 285,648.42 74,715,59 


Aggregates 4.1C6,90R.77   3,061,017,29 1,105.891,48 

The  f-everal  grants  to  the  State  of  Indiana  for  the  construction  of  the  Wabash 
and  Erie  Canul.  amounting  to  about  1,400,000  acres  have  all  bet;n  selected,  the 
lands  certified  to  the  State,  and  cluhed  upon  the  books  of  this  Otlice. 

10.— MINNKSOTA. 

We  make  the  following;  extract  descriptive  of  Miniicsot:i,  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  H.  H.  Sibley  to  Hon.  H.  Foote  : 

**  The  part  of  .Minne.sotn  which  lies  east  of  the  Mis.*jiHsippi  River,  conKtitiitrd 
a  portiun  of  Wisconsin  Territory,  belure  the  .idmissiiui  into  the  riiion  of  the 
atate  of  that  name,  with  curtaileil  boi\ndarif>8.  The  St.  Croi.x  and  a  line  draw]) 
from  the  main  brunch  of  that  stream  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  hunis  Kiver.  on 
I^ke  Superior,  now  divide  W'iKconsin  and  Minnesota.  On  the  west  of  the 
MibsiHsippi,  the  parulhil  of  43  de^,  30  niin.  is  the  line  of  di\ision  between  the 
state  iti'  Iowa  and  Minnrnota  west  to  the  Missouri.  All  the  country  up  the  lat- 
ter stream  to  its  junction  with  the  Whitewater,  and  alonp  that  river  to  the 
British  possesKions,  thence  westwardly  following  the  line  of  49  de^.  to  the  in- 
tersection of  the  extreme  northwest  boundary  of  ^^'iscun^■in,  in  Lakt*  Superior, 
appertains  to  MinneKi»ta  Territory.  The  area  embraced  between  these  limits 
contains  between  110,000  and  150,000  square  miles,  equal  in  extent  to  New- 
York,  Virginia  and  IVnnsyUania  eondiined. 

This  immense  re^jion  is  bountifully  watered  by  the  Missi.ssippi.  St.  Peter's 
and  Missiiuri  rivers,  and  the  Mod  River  of  the  north,  aud  their  nurm-rous  tribu- 
tary streams  which  traverse  it  in  every  part.  There  are  also  innumerabb!  bo- 
dies of  fresh  water,  which  abound  in  fish  of  various  kinds,  the  white  fish  es- 
pecially beinir  found  in  ^reat  numbers  in  the  more  northern  and  larire  lakes. 
The  general  ch.iracter  of  .Miiniesota  is  thjit  of  hinh  rolling;  prairie  ;  but  the 
streams  and  lakes  arc  bordered  with  heavy  bodies  of  timber  which  contain 
every  species  of  woixl  known  alon^  the  Mississippi  bi-low,  excrpt  beach  and 
sycamore.  At  a  point  about  8  miles  above  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  commences  alarj^e  and  remarkable  forest  which  extends  to  the 
south,  nearly  at  a  rij;ht  anirle  across  the  Minnesota  or  St.  Peter's  River,  to  the 
branches  of  the  Makato  or  Blue  Karth  River.    This  vast  body  of  woodland  is 
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niori>  t]rj!i  oTio  bniulns!  mid  l\vrii!yniilc»  in  hMiulh,  and  frnni  fiftcrn  to  t-irtyin 
l»n'  i'Uli.     M  itiy  Im-  mJilul  Inkt-s  of  limpid  wator  an*  tound  %\  itiiiri  its  linii:.-*.     In 
tlii'  lu-iutil'iil  roiml'.y  an*  to  !•«•  funiHl  all  the  n'4u'<r-itcs  to  sii.>>t:tiii   a  il»'fi»'€»  |h»- 
niilaliuii.     Till'  soil  is  «>!'  jjrfat    IcTiility  .'md  iiiiiisurd  dcptfi.    rovoreil  as  it  if 
with  Ihe  ia<»uld  of  :i  thoa--.ihd  yoars.    Tlif  Indiin  is  hrri'  in   h\<  f«»rr>t  humc, 
hitlnrli*   xf'.iri'  from  tlir  intrusinn  of  llw  jialc  facrs  ;  l»iit  thr  tulvir.rini;  liJc 
of  ri\ili/ iii«»n  \v. mis  him  that   rn*  l«>ii«r  hi*  must  yield  u}i  lii-s  titlr  tn  this  doiti.iin, 
aii'i  siM'k  aiMiIiiT,  and  a  strr.ii-jf  dwollinir  plaro.     It  is  a  im^lanrlioly    rotli'C- 
tiou.  thai  till'  lar'ii*  and  warlike  tribes  of    Sioux  and  Chippi'was.   who   now 
own  full   nine-teiilhs  of   tho  sidl  of   Minnesota,  nniKt  soon  he     Milyn'toJ  to 
ihft  op«Talion  of  the  same  causes  whieli  ha\e  s\vej)t  their  eastern    hrethren 
from  llu*  «Mrlh,  unless  .in  entirely  dilVen-nt   line  of  poliey   itt   imrsucii   l»>  the 
iTovernm."nt  towanls  them.      If  tiny  wero  limuirlit  under  the    iiitliienet*    and 
restraint  <d'  <uir  hmijn  laws,  and  M>nn»  hope  extended  to  llienu  tliat  «'rltieatioii 
and  a  eourse  of  moral  tryinini;  wtmld.  at  some  period  hereall«T.  I'liiitle  ihmi  to 
ho  plaeed    on  an  equality,  soeially  and  politically,  with  the  whiti'*-.  inm.'h  yood 
would  bi^  the  result. 

Til'?  I'iil  »d'  Miiiiii'rtotu  is  adminildv  iuh]»te'd  to  the  cultivation  of*  nil  tln^*  coreal 
Tiiins.  \Vli»';ii,  oat-!  arul  hiih'v  i\\\''n\\  u  ^afo  iTo[»,  even  at  the  Briti>!i  R.-d  liver 
coliny,  which  i^  in  laiit'ule  :j(). 

.Mili«.«'v»!a  i.>  d'-^iiiicd  t^i  I'l-tnnio  a  L'f'Mt  aiirienltural  rocion.  ami  hvr  praiiiei 
art.'  will  eale.nl  tt.'d  for  ih«»  rai-ini:  of  .stoek.  Th«  re  is  nlho  si  eh  an  txtt-nt  ot  wa- 
ter power  ili'-'Mi/hout  its  hroail  '•'.irfiei*,  that  no  re.ison  can  l»i»  pt'ivrivftl  why 
nri!!"ir.i''t:ii'--i  would  iioi  11.»:m  i>h  al.--f».  Tin*  lep'iifs  id*  those. '•eiehtilie  nii*n  wijti  huvt* 
evp!or«."  i  the  eo.iuliy,  .iu.^'ifv  us  in  the  bt.l'ef  that  otn*  territory  i>  i  ieh  in  c  «»i»ikt 
ore.-;  aud  more  [.arlieid::rly  in  :';j!«'ria  or  load.  Whether  c»ial  e.\i>!'.  is  a  pri'Mtiu 
vi'i  to  h^»^^l\^•d.  If  it  ?ii  ill  Im»  fo«ind  i»i  auv  ('••{'^id'-rahle  ipiantii i»  <•,  :l'f  tli-ro- 
verv  will !»'.'  ot  ni'Te  real  advant.-.-.'e  to  Miuui-.-ota  ihiu  the  he.-i  mines  rf  s:' wr  and 

gold. 

Oil  the  upi^<'»' ]»ortion  of  the  .M:.'-<'.v"»ippi  and  St.  Croix  valleys  lii»s  iiM'^rral  re- 
gion id  pi"",  whit  li  will  cont.i?;ui*  ti»  prove  a  .s'luree  «d"  wealth  to  the  t»  rrir»»iy  uv.d 
sl.it'"  fir  a  leiiimv  to  c.>nn'.  Th''  numufa.-iiue  of  jiiu'-  himhfr  alii;ii]>  ne  ••.-pies 
a  IfifL"'  part  of  tin?  ii:du.-trial  hihorof  the  people.  Much  of  ill's  is  m^edtii  lor  hmne 
co:i-i.M!''«i  'H.  e.ei'»«  d  l»y  the  ripM  incie;i>»'  i>f  pojnilution:  hut  the  l;ii-j»t.'r  p'jrtion 
is  M'!-.'  !o  St.  I.'»ii">;.  whi-re  it  ni'"«"t."«  with  a  reidy  sjilo. 

Tie'  cliiu.:'"  of  Mi.:ii.'.-o:;i  u  not  ..nhji.et  to  .•.•idd«*n  Nariali'Mi-i,  «  spe«. i:i!!y  in 
wiiit'T.  Al'h'Hi.rh,  iu  >oiui\\i-irs.  the  s;e»w  W-M-*  to  ■»  eon.vi.li'r.ilde  depth.  y«'t.  a* 
a  i:*i?«-!  d  I'i'.e,  we  li»\o  I'sr  l--  >  f'.i  m  i-  tin*  ea -e  «  iile-r  in  New-r.!i'I:u:ii.  t»r  !h»» 
nm  tJM":  M  I  .'.:"t  •'!"  sl»  •  ■'a*e  o!"  .\■.■w-^'ll! !:.  Tlie  i  tiniji  oTitive  ahMM-e.- if  n.  »'-*i:rt» 
in  mil-  r--:  :':v  !■•  :ii'iih;'.:i''!«*.  •'■■  '■'-''••  "«.  to  thr  fn  i  tl..it  no  \i  i\  1 1'-.'-  I-mJ:o„  ,if 
\\.i«  r  .1  •■  t'l  'o-  I  "iiiil,  v.lll;  '••  h.  :i<  I  hi\'  li»  |in»  ^'i:*  d.  .-iii  »il  !ia-.  >  :;'•.  \',]. 
l).!:!!'- *'•..•  e-'!  !•  •\  v.im!'ih  r  i!»  w  i;:tir.  lli.- :  ir  i.- p'-rl. « lly  s'.dl ;  e««n-'';'i  t:''.\  '.iio 
I'Miip'-'.  ■■«'•''•  i""'i«!i  n-or*' ii  1  iil.!e.  lii.d  even  pli  .i.-».iiit.  ili:;n  « oiiUi  I".'  .-i.-pp«i<e«i 
liv  til':.-!!  \vi.o  I'    ul»'  ill  ih'-  >ain-'  I.iii'''de  on  a  .•.toimv   Ailanlie  eoji-i. 

'1  ii  •  I  :*•  I. .■'.'. •>!  "f  llie  Aii  •i--i;»|i  i-;  i;'»t  to  he  n  lied  i  ii  atM-r  t!.<-  !'.;■'■;  week  in 
|)ei-'-.:.''  r.  .:  i  1  -  ■  iMi!  =...!■«  m  i'\'-  in  ih''  -[M  i|'  .'  ali.  "i!  fi.e  l*Vii  i-r  l-"'-:  "!  .\pi  il.  fut 
thi;ili'*i.v   r  III.  \  he  «  oi.  .■■!.    .-.l   '.il.--  d  ..'m'UI  live  imi'!;'!:"  in  M  ••  _\i  .■.!•. 

S'.  l'.r:ii-t:.  p:» -•  i.t  i.tj-i' .1  i-i  il.f  iiTiisoiy.  It  i.-« -ir-jat.  d  on  !!.••  «*:i-?  hink 
of  th«'  Mi*.  '^I'l  s.  ;l»"iit  .-i\  v.r'  ••  h»l.iw  I'orl  S;ii  l.ii.i:.  and  ri.iit  i'»»'f.-  hy  ImimI 
fj-ion  ilie  r,  II-.  "!  .••[,  Ai.'iii'iiy.  It  '■  e.iw  a  town  of  twelve  or  liiirte-  n  l.iuuhcti 
iidii'-ii  •!!«-,  ;i"id  i^  i.ij'-.liy  ai  :!!ifioI:  ■:  in  poj  iil.iiion. 

Millw.rt  r  \^  a  llirivi:' •.'  \il!  U''  on  !.i..e  Sf.  ( 'p-iv.  iihoiit  eiuhti^'U  ni.Ii>  fr»»ni  St. 
I'.ii.I  hv  I  ii.il.  ;»i,d  I  w  ^f'.-tlve  nil'  sht-iii  'l.e  .Mi-«i  i|pi.  Il  i-  .-  e.-ijii  «od\  t«t 
iSf.  1* ..;'  !.!  <[.■  \  a:  d  :•«  i<i  •;.  ••  '<'.  ■:  •••  •  id..y  in  we.Jlh  .n.d  pop-i' rinn.  Th  •  ••  i<4 
ul.vi  n  i",:.' a  vi  !  I.'.' a;  !li»'  !'«!!>.•■''  S'.  .Viitlioiiv,  whi.-li  \<  o;,.-  <i|  ih-*  up--;  l«i-, o|y 
i.po? .  'M  li;<'  i;p|»ir  eini.t,  v.  ;i»id  .I'-o  .-.t  Muine  Mills  oa  th>'  S».  ('•.•1\  liver, 
8.itili  ll..;'i  I'.  O.I  til.'  Mi  -i-.ppi.  ^i".  •iilydiv  inilo.".  alM»ve  tl.i-  f.-lh.  .p  d  at  .Meri- 
diit  1. ..'  li:.'  iM-':'li  «.'r  til"  S'.  I'er.  r'.<  liv.  r.  I'olnt  |)  in:.!:iHH  i^  ai  ihe  i';t:eti-.in  ht»- 
twt  i-u '•  !■  ."^li-  i-'ippi  .  nd  St.  ('ioi\  ii\e.-.«*,  1»  is  a  chaimini:  pl:i«"e.  and  is  ih'A- 
liiii  li  I  •  1  o  th"  ^i'l-  of  I  oiiinsi'rei.il  importnnee. 

I'eml/ii  I  i  i  'l.<'  n.i!iie  of  a  si  tihin-nt  t»n  imr  <ide  of  the  line  of  tln»  HritiOi  |X>iu 
BCh.^ion.s  iiud  contain.^  upwards  of  a  thousand  souls,  [irincipiiUy  persons  of  u  mixed 
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In<]i  ni  and  white  blood.  Those  pooplo  siro  Jictivo  and  outorpii/.iu;:,  h:irdy  mid 
intrepid.  extrelh>nt  horseiiK'n,  uiid  well  bkiiled  in  tlie  usf  nf  Ihr-j:riu?«.  Thry  Hiib- 
bwt  i)V  ;i!xriciduire  and  llie  hutjt.iij<r  of  rxttValo.  'I'liey  desire  to  ho  ii'co-.'iii/.ed  us 
citi/.fris  of  llie  United  States,  as  dn  some  tiioiiNntuIs  of  th<*ir  kiiidn  li,  who  now 
reside  at  Selkirk's  colony  in  the  Hritii^h  territory ;  hut  who  an-  anxious  to  eniua- 
cipat'.' them.H'lvcs  from  the  iron  ndo  of  the  I]nits(»n  liay  Coni[>aiiy.  These  peo- 
ple are  «»nly  waiting  some  action  (in  tlj(j  j»art  f.f  the  ^ovennoeiit  o!"  the  United 
Stales  to  join  their  brethren  at  Penihiuu.  Th»\v  wonh*  form  an  iiivahmhle  de- 
fence to  that  exposed  tVonlier,  either  with  th'.'  I'siti.ih  j:overnmeul  (to  which  they 
are  nineh  difiiU'ecteil)  or  wiih  the  Ii»di:iii  liihi-s. 

I  nii','ht  state  in  the  c«)innction  th;it  thf  liiiliaiis  i:eiifr.)Ily  tlirou«:h  <»nr  territory 
are  kindly  di  posed  towards  th''  whiles,  and  anxions  to  avoid  a  c<>Iii^ion.  Thia 
i.<i  enij'haticiilly  the  caw   'Ailh  the  Sioux  and  Chip;'ev\as. 

1  would  reni;irk  in  conclusion,  thai  the  p«'ople  rd"onr  ti*rrit«»ry  are  di.  tinL'in'>hed 
for  intcliii'eiue  and  hij:h  toned  niorjility.  For  the  lwc*ivt»  niontht- or  rnon.'piior 
to  the  estalilishment  by  Coiip:red.s  of  a  government  for  Minn«:.ioti>,  :i!tli(Mit;li  in  the 
anomalous  po>ition  in  uhirh  il  was  lift  by  the  mlnii<--ion  of  \Vi<.-oi:>iii  into  the 
Union  ;is  :i  Ht.i»e,  it  w;»h  unciTliiin  to  what  exii-nt.  if  an\.  ih-.*  1mu.4  c»'uhl  he  en- 
foriM'd,  not  a  crime  of  any  mi^'uitude  \\;i^  ifnnniitte  1.  Tin'  nni.L'i'Utiou  to  Miune- 
fiot.i  is  eonijio^ed  (»f  nn'n  wlm  -jo  tluTe  witli  lh»'  wrli  loinjil-  d  a.-^in'.njci',  tlmt,  in  u 
land  whi're  i»;itare  1j;«s  lavislu-*!  her  claiicest  irift'* — wiere  sickni-fis  has  no  dwell- 
hiii  pl.H"i' — wlu-re  th«;  dnsidfid  cholera  has  not  cliinied  a  biiij;lo  victim — their 
toil  will  b»'  .imply  rewai'ded,  while  their  ])err.on>  and  property  «< re  fully  piolectfd 
by  th"  broad  ileUl  of  law.  Tlie  sun  shinies  not  upon  a  f;ii»er  n-^iicui,  on-.-  irau'e  d«> 
fiiralile  as  a  home  for  the  nieclianic.  the  f-n'm-'r,  and  tIm;  laborer,  c;r  where  their 
iiiihistrv  will  b'*  more  fullv  rtouijed,  than  Miifiierota  TiTritory. 

11.— Cl.LTrilE  OK  UPLAND  IIICE. 

A  corre*[)ondent  of  the  ri-uillelon  (South  Carolina)  Karin'M'  ar'tl  I'hiuter,  com- 
mnnic-it<'s  the  fullowin:;  {tariiculars  of  expe:'inieii!s  in  culiivalini;  Tpl.tnil  i«ice  : 

Say  t  !  l*r«ionis«'di:e.  that  .«.'jiMe  [»lanters  in  \Villi!un.;bin';jj  p!.!.,«i  »l  tii«'ir  (Cotton 
land-  all  in  rice  last  year,  mid  ti-iKo-d  in  the  saim*  \\.jy  as  tl.ty  wonhl  coMoi.,  and 
wre  s'.j-  cesslul  in  a  eiop,  a  jd  liiink  il  i>5  lie!t«"r  liu>;.,i  .-■■*  lh:nj  (ivv  or  six  eent  cot- 
ton, i  would  js'iv.  f«ir  m\  own  part,  that  riee  is  v.-ry  iM.-ilv  mad;*.  I'lanl  it  from 
two  t«»  tliiee  and-a-l.alfle't  apart  in  ilril'-i.  atid  Lim|i  the  !,"-a>s  out  of  it.  If.M-i'd- 
ed  from  th"  l.jth  (d"  March  to  tin*  l.>th  i-f  Aj»ril,  tlu-r..'  will  bf  a  lmi".!  crop  ob- 
tained, i!  ihe  si'ason  is  no!  too  dry  \u  .\iiisn>\  aial  Seplind)er.  Wli-n  I  say  ^ood 
crop.  I  iM'-an  fi(»m  tv\<Mil)-livi'  to  ^i^'v  bu.-.|ul.-  li  ilii!  atu'.  The  iidi-  Wfiy  of 
plaiiiini:  i>  tpiitf  dilVri'iit.  b"ea'i>«*  the  laii-U  :ni:  rich,  and  coii>eni>i.ci' uf  \vai«T 
mak«»s  il  m;ituri'  better.  Tlu'ti  le-watiM- ;iroN\»'i>  p'a'it  from  i-i-.rM  to  liileen  ineh- 
es  in  •!;;<  «liill,  and  t'»)W  at  h-jst  two  bii^-h'-ls  to  tlii-  luri'.  I'iir  orn*  i.[> '.onntry, 
from  one  peck  to  <»ne-half  bu-la.'l  i.-- ipiit*-  cnou.'h.  I  ntade  tlii*-  yi  ar  from  two 
acies  ahout  »cven!y-five  bushels  of  lino  heavy  rice — sreih  d  and  ti-nded  preci.MJiy 
a.»  coll  in, 

AU'ttln-r  writer  says:  S-ijiwfeur  yi'ar>  .-lnc«',  I  ch  Mrt«l  a  piece  of  land,  throui^h 
which  tlieje  ran  a  branch  in  my  ^kirts  of  lami  too  wet  fie.-  cm'o  :  on  thc'fle 
n»?rh«i  f  sowed  rii'f,  in  rows  wUeie  1  could  m  iki*  tlnin,  and  wheie  lt»o  wi-i  t<i 
make  rovvs,  I  sownl  broad  cu'*!,  rior<.*  of  win-  h  rec«jivi«d  any  cultur**  and  \ielded 
a  bai-rt'l  of  cli-an  ri«-i'.  at  tl.*-  ri(  e  mill  <tf  T.  (i  i->away.  srune  hix  miles  hcmi  l*eu- 
dl<-t:»n.  .My  second  (  tloi-t  \%as  with  the  upland  rice;  I  ji!aiited  belvvetMi  the 
firili-  in  my  corn,  (on  land  k-iown  hiMi'  as  .•^••ronil  bftitom)  nhout  thnce  halt  pintb ; 
this  wa>  woik*  d  a>  my  (un-n.  lie*  producJ  oiiO  aui  a  half  bushrl.s  j'rom  tlj«'  tllra^h- 
in:;  mi'-lliiie.  Mv  third  elfort  was  mado  lii-  .<-umMier,  both  on  lands  rutln-r  wet 
for  coin,  and  on  that  cd'  tiji*  m  »sl  I'lfv.iti'il  bn-.l-  on  my  faim  ;  I  |danti-d  the  wet 
!and>  in  diills.  lhr«>e  and  a  liilf  by  on,-  f.»or,  whirh  wa-  woiU'-il  as  my  corn,  and 
mad"  :i..  i;  i<»d  rwo  a-  I  h.i'"*  overseen;  tha'  on  thf  hi.jiil.mds  was  plant(.*d 
b«'lw  I'll  tin;  drills  in  my  »'.i:ii — it  Wiis  lould*.'  win-n  vonn:.  and  rii|uiri-d  care  in 
il«i  culture,  yei  I  am  of  opini  ur  it  yieldod  more  lood  lor  njy  lamily.  than  the  corn 
of  tljH  }4jiuie  field. 

Tin*  ^jain  of  rii-f  is  not  all  tha*  is  us"!ul;  th«?  straw  belu^'  soft.  i*  easily  cut  by 
the  kaiie.  and  maslical'<l  by  tho  horse  a'.id  co  , .  of  whiili  tln'v  are  extriMnely 
fond.  .My  mode  of  frefinir  thi!  rice  from  the  straw,  is  tiie  Kime  at-  tliHl  used  in 
fbrushiu^  and  cleaning  wtieul. 
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\v<jrN    .'•■Nf*    I-  '.r  »*:.»'r   of  !!.•:■«•  '•  !!.*o-  iijf'ir.:  a:ii!   Iii-|»i'*i  t  Ci«'M.fr.-,>.::p,  wjih  the 

ful"  III!  !i    AJ.     I*- :»T  ;.t  .«••%»»  v.:f  ;•.•].*  ,:,.i  r«iik  ol"  H::^  •.;'»•:•   Or!;--:!.  v!:r!i  lo  i.p!<i 

l<iur>-i>  *  '...ii  i.l  t.iC  ;.«■;:. .I'lrl  i:j.1  ii.-.i.'.'-ri-w  wi'.i  _.-«-. ir  :«|. •.;•.•'•  -ii  ::: «!  i.-i.  .  r  ♦•»  l.i::'-i»-ir, 

kn'u'i.t'---  ;i'«'i  :•••:••'. i- 1*  i»»  i":.*.*  -trii-?  i.'.u«\"i;:  •'::;}.t  v«?ar>. 
•■  Frui'i  M  :'C  .  •■.   i"-*n.'»  .•:.  !.:••:':•;  Swr  ,.■."         S;:ir«- f  li'- j  i-:  ."imI  l> :..  .Ir»iirs  }:  i-  J"  »  n  ap- 

i...  ...•  «  •,     ■    .;.  .    .1.1..  .-r  :•    \  I.'' "f  ,n' -\'  i'«  :;•«»  .ir::  .'•:/•'■  .'I  I  f  !....-.■' 'i  III.: -.lii.- :.:<li 

lori.a:;.-  ..  .: .:i  t..^  .-*■..-..     Wui.  twi  ji  •<  .it  Cii    ■»•  i  n  nn.  i    C:  :::.i.;.i.  v.  •:].  h 

•lur  I  I  n  :••.:•  .•.•.-.  !i..   v.  i  i   !...- .1   i  ..  ii.   jm..-  "'«*•••«»  •»  li'isirt- I   s-aie.  !'•••  V,\..i    p.v.i.i,  of 

reii  'i-^i.  •. !  "I-  :•.-.!..'  i.i"  in-.,  i.j  p.  q't  run.-  '••''  •"^'••'i!.  :»«  '  \^l«"'-'i  nn>!  Ir!:;::  f-n".:  iu:i:iy 

\.\<  lit  ••  ..  ••  •  ••''■••■'  •'!';:JH''«T-  :'."il  "li'.ior.H  in  tjjf  .-iO/vct*  of 

la  19     I II*    kt«       ■    t  • 

(•uriMU.i  (••.:"  ■•,'•'— ill  .1    ^.  ■il-.o   V  .:i.-:,   hu-  -*^'  ••^'  '''*'  ^'•''••-  '••I  »'•>-"•:• :»  IJ"-.--'.  ••'Or.!- 

j:ivon  I.,  il.e   •.at:-..i  a  M  1)  ; '•...  .i   Pi-P-t.Mi.  «•«»«•••.  ^^''-Ii  M-'. '>V'''.' •^•r  i-i-  ^M:t'.t:.d  ll:i? 

nmia   I..    .i:v- -a   i.l.-r;..>  v! .  1.  %v....i..  rh..  -  M  :  ■-••■> -^W.-r,- (Jfii.  .i-^::'- wj^  i:j;t!c 

wrMv.'!   !..t   Nv..:ii..:v   ;•••   ..::•.     Il-i^:.  :n  .••:«r-.rorihfIJ«.:ir.l. 

Itwyr  :  \    ;•.•:'••••.  »'.  l-'it    i.«   a    .«•?  iic    i.i.i-  l*:i'  ••>  "f.rM  lo  Lis  «  iv:--    ■•r^  :•••.•:•.  viliirb 

N»!.:l:  I        •..:  J.  \\i.i  '.    li  •  •  '.    '•:     i:;  a  i.  •..<•  .;  •  d    -».•  •"•!>•  I'l  ir  n'v  •   1:1.;:    j  ;•'  i  i-   in  ii:ir 

prirt  .if  li-.T   !.•.-  :»/\.  ."•.  •'I:.*.-  i.   ';  .  .m  •:  i.-  :•.'  j-.'i-y  <  :"  li;.*  [iraorfal   ;-..i.i   ;:;  lui-tri::!   i.-.fii 

all  liiiif      ••  .i!-...  •  1    i"i;«  I  ,   ••"  :  s    .  j'it.h*  «>•  •>•'  tin'  .*>•  •••.fi. : 

licr  ii'-;  r  '.  •>  ui-i  l.»  r  '•  -i.'r.  ;!■.•  :•  .'.I  in  ill-  S  «  :.   ».'  vr  I.I-j  rta  :..:•'.•'!  •  f  t' «  ••^•■•i' of 

thiciiiiii   \'' 1  !.»•  t'M.ii  I  :•: 'v-    i.i  .:'i:  il  'i*  \\»'I'  A<!"tif.iT"    :ni    I'-j«-".r  '!•  in;:" ',  it*   |>'jr- 

a'»  the  t\\  '.•  i".<m1.     J'  i.-  r'.'is  :!i .;  »'.«•  i.i-.'i'ii  ■  •  i'-.i  .".i  a  i....:i  tv  i  !'  i\.>-  V.  ■;  •'•i.-i'  I". « fi-v  «•.»- 

<»f  ir.**  ^'  1.' I.i\»'   ill'   .'i  ir  .•••I'r  .•«.•»   *>-  -i-  fi' 1;  •'•ji.fir.  ae-ij   .:i':';..i  . :  N';*  •  I-,  ••• '.i  sii 

pliiif  of  .1    t.'ij.lij'j;  iiit'!\.  ,r.i..  i'»  <  iiii  rr-  af  |m  njiM".  !  ii.»  >»j«i';:\i  -.i.:       )•,  ,|    j.-i.  -j. ,  i^l."*, 

oiliiiM'f  i  to  >i.«f  I.":  t  ••-I  I  III*-.-  1. 1"  t';.'  iiiili  .ir>  li--  |in»'--!.:-  •  •..!  iin-  i.;'>.  :•  :  .-/i  'v. 

urt.       Ill  l':'.     .-^i  ii<  ••!  (it'll.  .Iiiiif.  -A.:  :  f  Jiifi '1  •        I'jTV.i.".*"'.   I  •  I "  1 1 .  '..".i    \".m: '"n  •  '  K.lt '"rv 

at  an  i*.i'''v  "•  ••.  At  LI  hi-  l.fl  i  t',.-  i>  ■*!  «  f'  hi  1  l,i  »':i  :m.  !#•■•  I'u*  i:  •:•  i  ..•:..•  •■:  <  i  h'.-- 1 
Brij:  i!«*  N'.j'-r;  siL  '■:**.  «  i!i.ii-..i«!>  .1  a  i  mim  ■  a;. ••!••>..;':•.! '.v  «  a  {«■-'?';••"■■' v  \"  i'-> '  v- a 
p.iriv  I'f  ii  .il..;«  r.'s  in   tlf  ••'»i.t.iii;,I.i  i-.j   r-.j     r  r- ;    «i<l  a*  .i;.*  ijni"  (i»'n.  J -ii  ; '■     „'':<?.:-*c 

lisu.ill  i>t    ill'-  S':-'!'  .•Ii«l     i*«''ii'-'l     I»i«\M  I     .    ;ir      ti»"  it,  1  ♦•  iliil     l.i.'\««r    ^VOll    J.'IV    nl.  ••.-    C'ii::!!! 

no,    li'tl    till*    »■  iiir'    r«iii  pi.-iv   iiiiii    l-'l'>i    i.i.  ,  .iiiii 

in  tin'  .-••.■'.  ii'«*  i»l  i'-m*  rfiK-nl  1'<\m  i.  m  '  II"  :^  •  n;  ils- i»\i.tc  I  I'u.T  il  r  :  .  ••  I.I..•^^V 
llii' caiiiji  ..n-*  iil'Jf'ii.  Sii'tf.  ;•'  .'u  ii.i  :-.  im>!  i  •'••n  „!i!i^*sl  ar  d  !:-•;,''»'«»•■..;  u,  :  t"  i»r«! 
he  wu;;  .iji,- liiit- •!  Hn.itii'iMi.": 'I  r  ( •••inr.'I  fi  j  v  :••*  a  !•  Mi  :>l'-r:,i  ••  I  f  i<r«iii"  ;.■  "  •  '.v:;t  in 
tilt  S". ill",  \\  it'll  till'  iM!i'.»  I'f  <'«»'. ••ii-I,  .i.-il  . I     -it-.  Ill  ml  I  ii.riit  ;  ai.'l  a!  i'\  »•  :.'.!.  ?' •■»  t  :.i- I  li 
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raiiipni'Mil  •.^»:{iiii  iiii<i  iiprr.ilioii  I-'umh  i  if  i-rjlnu  'iii  thf  «'sf.iliiil.i:::Mi*  ii.  •:.  r  Uh* 
tliirt  pi'si  ii«'  wart  ftl  (I'lfO  vU'\  I'i'il  III  till"  A«i-  I  i«Um  that  it."  pnuluotioiid  wtrt*  t"  Lc  i-j:\\  lo 
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the  ncf^ibliorhnotl,  nnd  therefore  lliot  nil  th^ 
cotton  fahriiTs  iToiistitutiii;;  ihe  stoirk  in  trad»^ 
of  a  rountrv  Pti*re,  fi'niii  muslin  to  cotton 
bo:j£jin;;,  pIioiiM  hn  inrinufncliirtHJ  by  it. 
Thoir  Doiiuii  was,  to  sii|)[»ly  all  the  rottun 
;>oikIs  mI'  cvcrj'  kiml  to  ilivir  own  immeili.ntc 
Kcriioii  »»!'  iliL*  iTountry,  by  the  prmluriions  of 
one  KrnuU  mill.  The  cuURe(}iK'iu*e  wni,  tliat 
in  tho  aneinpt  to  p>t  inarhlnory  to  mriko 
ercryf/tijtg,  i\u*\  t;ot  that  which  could  make 
noffiinfT  well  or  profitably. 

With  ffurh  inforiimiion  as  (Joneral  Jones 
rouM  i:ot  from  l>ook-«,  and  a  visit  to  thenar- 
tnrie»  of  MawsaciiUHetts  unil  Rhode  l:«1and, 
he  nelecM.ed  the  fabric  that  he  intf>nded  to 
ninko,  (<'<)iton  Osnubur:;.4,)  and  went  to  work, 
rep'iirinj;  and  «-li,iiyiny  the  machinery  so  as 
lo  oilapt  it  to  that  fabric  ;  and  reducin-;  all 


and  the  cost  reiluced  50  percent.  Tlie  com- 
mon operatives  became  interested  and  atten- 
tive, and  the  overseers  of  rfximii  ambitiounto 
make  each  week  excel  the  preceiling  one 
and  to  turn  nflT  the  greatest  poKslble  quan- 
tity nt  the  least  coHt.  His  eilbrts  were  sue- 
ces'sful  and  aalitffa«'tory.  The  est<iblishmen| 
paid  for  itself  in  1o»a  than  1\\q  years.  It  is 
Hiill  in  successful  operation  under  his  imme* 
diate  superintendence,  the  same  machinery 
turning  out  fourfold  the  (|uantity  it  did  in 
1H41,  and  the  operatives  receiving  larger 
wages,  yet  proilucing  the  fabric  at  one-third 
the  cost  of  that  ye-ir! 

(jeneral  .Tones  is  ever  willing  to  extt^nd  the 
benefit  of  bus  own  experience  to  others,  and 
the  hcKiks  and  tables  of  hip  factory  are  ever 
open  to  tht*  in.opection  of  every  one  desirous 


the  o|>eniiioiis  (o  a  s\steiu,  so  as  to  have  be-  cif  advoncing  this  branch  of  Southern  iudus- 

fore  him  at  all  times  a  <iaily,  weekly,  and  try. 

raonihly  recortl  of  the  productions  of  the        Vaucluye  may  fairly   bo  corisidered  the 

factory,  and  its  ccist  per  pound   of  e.ich  ope-  mother  of  Graniteville,  in  which  Gen.  Jones 

ration  pfrfonin'd   to  the  minute  fracti<m  of  is  aUo  a  director  and  a  stockholder,  although 


the  thiiriHandih  pan  of  a  mill.  The  eil'ect  was 


the  dauuhier  has  greatly  outstripped  the  pa- 


rnnm  visible.    The  prcHluction  was  doubled,  i  rent  in  size,  beauty  and  gramleur. 
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THK  APPRO.VCHINd  RAIL-ROAD  CONVENTION  AT  NKW-ORLEANS. 


We  publi.-ilic.l  ill  WIT  i**ept«»niber  number 
the  re.M»liiU"n  pr.jvidini^  fur  the  call  of  this 
Convf  tition,  tu  be  held  i»n  lh«'  first  Momlny 
in  January  n<'X!,  and  to  widi-h  all  of  the 
Southern  autl  W'csf'rn  St.ifes  have  been 
inviti'd  in  the  a'!«lre«!*  nf  tl:e  (?ommiiice, 
wiiirii  Wiii  a'so  prcNcntrd  in  niir  p'lj;;*'.-*. 

Whi'st  it  will  nut  l»e  dtnii  vj  tliat  in  llii>- 
movciin'-.it  X<"w  Orli'ans  has  an  e\e  to  tb<' 
pruuiiiil<wi  iif  h'*r  own  si  hcme->  of  public 
wiirk«»  in  w'lir'.i  sli»*  prtijiiiHes  to  nirmect 
hcr*elf  iiifirn  imiinati-ly  with  her  nei^'libnr 
st'Jf's,  li'iilijii:;  would  1><'  more  unfiir  th'io  to 
rharsjf  nprm  1i.t  cx-lujivfly  m'i:ive«  nf  ihi-« 
cliara'"ter.  She  c:in  :ind  she  will  co-opera t'* 
heaitily  olid  hi»n»  tly  wiih  h'-r  sister  cities 
in  any  eiiicr[.rises  wlilch  ^llall  have  a  ten- 
den«-y  f.ivnrablc  '.o  tlu'in.  in  ih»»  ccinviction 
that  whali'ver  shall  tend  to  the  •levelnpnieiit 
of  liie  n-Mources  and  streuyth  of  ihiit  section 


of  the  Tnion.  must  ultimately  redound   in 
some  deirree  to  her  own  l)enerit  alM>. 

In  the  particular  inntonce  ftf  the  Mobile 
and  ()hi>i  Rail-roai],  which  has  been  pressed 
with  such  an  indomitable  will  and  ener>!y, 
Ni  w- Orleans  wouhl  make  coiiuikui  cause 
with  her  sifter  city,  since  it  is  quiie  proba> 
ble  that  an  interstction  with  that  mail  will 
be  a  ni'tiier  nf  expe<iiency,  if  nnt  ncci'j.*ity, 
tn  b ih  cities  ;  the  nbje.-t  of  cither  Ireilig  to 
reichti.e  Ohio  river,  and  ih'it  work  is  stu- 
P'*iid«»us  eno'.ir;ii  to  driw  for  many  yr:»r:i  lo 
the  hiriji'st.  pn.««iible  extent  upon  the  re- 
sources nf  b'llh.  Ni'ill.er  city  can  hi»;.o  to 
iimnopnllze  the  fruits  <<1  ^ucli  a  p.<:.>1,  but 
thene  frni's  will  be  lirj"  ♦■nniijli  to  nw.inJ, 
in  a  pritM'ely  iiiaiin<'r,  tiicir  r-if.irts;  and  a 
i^MiepHis  en  npeniiinn.  iin  ler  all  the  <-irr-iiin- 
stances,  wouhl  be  the  wi^e^t  ixiursiu  of  po* 
iiry. 


.'>44  E:!ro:::A:  an:    Lr.krkAKV  r-Li'AhTMr-.NT. 
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the  srime  li'ngih  floe  not  exist  In  th**  worlfl. !  Tli:«  rornl  will  be  the  liogirinin«»  of  further 
It  is  .iliuosr  :i  roMMMurins  levol,  an«l  M)  cun  iTitorpri.JO:  it  will  rxtoiiiJ  wc6t  until  .^lopped 
tinnt'K  lo  till?  Brazos,  the  Colnrailo.  theGua-    hv  tlie  P.i'Itic. 


11*' -pf'ct fully,  your  ob't  »erv't. 

H.  y. 

Hunfiiville.Texn'*. 


(Uiliip«'.  iVc.      It   h  oue   IiMiiilrcil   anil   ten  ' 

mill's  from  the  Trinity  to  tlu;  CV'lor.ulo,  mak- 

ins:  iMiir  hun'.lr»*«l  nuil  liixtv  iniU's  frtnn  Xuw 

(.)rl«'iins  amund   the*  (Jiilf  we^t  to  the  tnr- 

ihest  uaviiT'iMe    .stream   of   any    U-ngth   in  j  editorial  NOTES. 

Tex.is.     A  railrn.id  alon^'  this  route,  lor  llii*  ;      Our  fn^ijuent  nhacnre  from  New  Orleans, 

tlij'tiinre,   woiilil    i-iiibrace  in   ii.s  ir.i.le   iliu    jlurin;;  tin;   liioiiihti  of  Aui:nst,  jirptemb-r 

most    iua;.'nirnT*iit  faiiiiinir    rouutrv    in  the    niid  p.irl  i»f  C)cl«)l)«'r,  in  the    .>eivir<«  of  the 

worM  :    1  i*ounir\  i!«"-.iiMi!l.  in  a  few  vnars.    •Southwestrrn    Hail-nuul    C'lnvoniinn     and 

to  senil  to  Kiarkit  uutiu:il]v  a  miliiiui  fotroii    improvcnteuM.  will  be  an  aiioloyv  for  what- 

balfs,  ami   snjar.  «vinh",  hldcg,  ite.,  in  pro-    ^vt»r«]eli'iiMiry  the  readfrmny  Irive  marked 

portii'U.     If  this  niu'l  wei-i' now  built  to  the    in    lilfrary    and    oiiitnrial    malfrial.       The 

< 'nlura  Ici,  it'!  eosi  would   bf,  say   fnur  mil-    .<oii«' f.iuli   >hall   nnt  be  chargi-d  upon  tho 

li'ius  .-'ix  •iundrod  thuusriiKl  ilolbirs.     In  live    D«'i'txdi«.r  loimbfr. 

\t':ir.i.  till'  neli  pMiiisof  ilii*  roiil  wnuld  |)ay  I      Tlj"  UMtf.s  of  our  travel  ihroui/h  M'lssissip- 

f«ir  it.      I  do  not  sj>»\i;  of  the  *Iividen«ls  to    pi.  Tenni-.^sec,  Alabmui,  vVe.,  are  <]uite  full, 

<t'H-kL(ilder!«.  but  the  [iroliis  4if  the  trade  to    imil  \\e>hHll  lie  cii-dilfd  to  prepare  from  them 

those  eiij.if^i'd.     You  can   form  no   idea  ttf  an  int'irestini:    und  insirtietive  i4kr«icli,  but 

thf  ripi.IiTy  with  whirh  our  tra<ii'  infr^n.^es.    t^o  Wt'.'  for  the  pre.^eut  ishue.    Forihetbou- 

0:\    l;n*   Trinity,    for   iu^tain**,  duriiiir    the    •^••nd  aei-^  of  roiirt«!.-y  and  kindue.^s   wo  ni- 

boilitiL'  .s/;i<on  ..f  "10. '."lO.  two  boat-  rouhl    ''eivi-.l  on  the  way,  no  Wnjruatje  eould  ade- 

lioi  L'-t  i-iuployi.K-m  :   but  .lurin.j  ih.;  Br:i.u,u    •|"-'t''ly  exprf.*s  our  gratilmlf. 


of  TiM,  ■.'ij.  live  lioat  >  conlii  not  do  the  bii-i- 
fiPf's ;  "iii'l  till'  lu-^s  in  our  f.irrtuTs.  in  not  ji»t- 
iin«j  ihiir  rotron  t-i  market  in  titiir,  wa.  s-al' 
fi.iciit  'I*  h  ivi-  liuilii  wi-tjfy  null- '.  'if  tiic  road. 
Ti.<"  ]»<  'pit*  of  T<.'\::-',  bi  ill-.'  itiii.sily  new 
I'o'iii-r.-s.  ar«"  po';r.  a-HJ  h  iVi*  liiih-  rupii  d 
f»tljrr  t'lan  l"'0(1  laii'U  mid  1  ibtr.     In  a  ffw 


S^'vi-ral  valuid'li;  ariiilcrf  and  eomiuuui- 
laiim.s  an;  on  our  ta]»!i',  in  ct'-'sarily  poM- 
P'liwd  Niiiil  auiith'.T  nionib. 

\\"e  •■iifri*'it  .-ub-frdiT*  lii  bo  prompt  in 
their  n-tuittami'S,  now  that  rrop,  are  in 
i.'Miki-t.  \Vr  hive  not  been  uri^ent  thie 
% 'Mr.  bnt  n  st  iMitirelv  tipou   tl"ir  iruirom 


/ti>n;//>f'-r  ••<.  OrdiTi  on  f.ii-tors,  i:i  any 
>.  .r-!.  t!..  y  will -<-Mw  rich,  at-d  be  id»ii-  d  ...,uhvrn  riiy,  will  b.T.-i'i\rd.  o- b:.i,L  bill's 
!-;iiM  r.i:i!:;  b'lf.  in  li  .•  o"  .n'iin.'.  N..-w  ..!';,:,>•>!  M,'.  Th-ix.- win.  der^in*  tiir"i:ipb'ff 
(»r|.Mi;  r.nw.'oi  w-.tU  fur  t'lii^,  .it  ira  l*'  wil;  ih'-ir  ^'.'\  ■  havj-  n  w  im  tliin-  lo  Iiim-,  a-,  in  a 
I!.:i1l<*  «.'  i-T  '"li  .t>!;.! -..  vrry  : 'lii.-t  tiM'-.  !<'.iih  has  b«'''n  ill!' «  \!ii.«!ive 

So  .'■ti.i  ii.ih.-   d.-r:>'!- of  «  II. r   rip. -i-i.'!  .  di't!.i;i«i.  v,i«    :',i '!'    \- i\    hive  a   pintle    Ijck 

1      .  I 


«  oLv,-!;'.!  I.I  .},:,;!  1..  k.i«\\ri  h-Tf,  niri  liii.- 
'.'.il!  :■"  I  •■.  ;,  ;ifi'l  il-lr.-li  -.  :<'::i-i'i,J.'.i  iVi-i:- 
•  J  ll-  i'i:i    •.'•I'orM   lo  -.It';!.!  ]'■.     iJii!.  il   t':.v 


i.i.ii:.'-."  ofibis  ll:vit-\\  in  tlie  olHt-e. 


ijo. 
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Tiiv  "I  ;■  ■  I  i.t  ihi.'  '.'i.iritiitioii  is  to  'M-vaie 
;<i.i|  ill  j-rovc-  li,  •  ■.lai.'d  .rd  of  I'lisiale  einra- 
t;.<ii. 
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and  oopornniiiv  fir  ilio  nnirimi'iit:*!  }tr:i!u-li- 
e«.  Ill  or-ln-r  t'>  trnj.'ir.ilf,  u  kri<i\sl.'.!_'t»  u!" 
one  i:uijii:i'_''*  ou'.y  i-  r««i'.i:r»'.l,  uml  tu»' 
hiijlitT  iiniu'lu's  ol'  uiJlliom.i.Io",  jncli  a? 
ct»iii«'  .-rr»i>iii."«.  fiinlvii'-ai  ::''«>!r.i'rrv  uriii  •  .il- 
ciilu.-*,  :ir«"  «iiiiitli"<l.  A  tIj'ToujIi  UihivvW'iIl'i'', 
howcvi.T.  ot':i'::«ii,M.i«'  r<'i;lr».'l.  uImki  kii'»w- 
1oi1l'»"  "'t"  :.'«»<»Jii«*':"y.  :i:«il  li-'nniioiiu'lry,  :in<l 
lo^.iri-.iii.K.  .'Jtli.  ii.'u:  to  eii.iliir  piipiU  to  mi- 
llers.:ii  I  fill'  iMO  !«•  ot'inikiij,' r.ili"u!.»ti'»n<  :i! 
natii«':'.i  |i".ii!nMip!iy  .thI  ••.tfri»ii'«iijy.  >»•- 
cuiuiK — riv  iiiikiiiJ  it  t'ii'HossL'lj.  Tin*  dr- 
lircc  nl  L.': '•  :"i:i*"  >li«:l  !"•  coiifi.Tn'-i  only  nil 
lL«.».-8' \%  ;;n  (i:  *  ll;i»roai;ii  H«"ijnj:ir.«.cap:iMf  i.f 
roTiip '.riziu'  wi;!i  tiji'i-  "if  n-ir  !":•;?  in.i!<-  »\:\- 

///■••  .•.'■•'.''  ••  l*.i."!r!-.n  is  jjii:ie«i  ;;t — cilii-'a- 
tiou  plr.  ..ic  il.  iii««r.\!,  in'-l't"' riu',  'uul  n*Ii. 
jfiou.-j.  Jji  rnMiiOrti-'-n  v.:»!i  rn',':!n':iii'  r\ 
crrie<.s  <l  sily,  nii-.l  t'.it*  traii'.u;:  i't"  I'm?  vti[i.««' 
upon  Dr.  liusir?  ^^^■J|. ji!,  pliy..i'i'»L'y  ;in<l 
hv:;i«*nc  aro '■tiili'.<l.  JO\irv  rli'-Tf  is  niinln 
to  pmiii.no  a  nMnjiiftri;*  nii>l  in-  iltliy  ili  vi-l- 
opni'Mt  tif  till'  who!'.'  jiorMiM,  t'>  nuJiT  ovi-ry 
action  natutal.  i.M'jy  anil  evrirolul,  an-l  tin* 
voire  r>\vi*eM  ainl  full;  uiiil  to  f>t:iMis1)  liab- 
lis  of  I'.i'Tc  "l  (i:«'ictir-»  an'l  liy::iiM!o  iii'iu*r::l- 
ly,  bfli.'vin:;  ! lr.it  In  -^U'li  a  s;- s't'ui  of  edu- 
cation. :i:i  ivi'ra.ie.'  ai'  at  If.'i^-t  twciitv  \»'ars 
nf  lu'i':li  u'ld  iinppinc.--*  may  l»o  ad'I'd  to 
til**  liv.'-t  ,t\  ti:o:('  j»r>>p«*r!y  O'UhviI'.hI  m  vh- 
serve  On'  p':\>ira!  1..\n>-. 

Ti.i'   II  MIi'm.T  ol'    )Mlp".!:    will    !•«?    liMitf'd     to 

two  h'.i:i.i.-<*'l.  a. id  I'i- •.-•.;  itil'.v.ili.iij  i«»  t:*!:.-  a 
inll  anil  t!i"ri>;i.:;i  ••i.'.i::».'  wlil  alw.iv-;  liavi.- 
tlio  pr<'ii.T»'n''«.'. 

Li'fiii ■■«•■<  an*  If'.ivi'r '•!  \%r»'l.iv  l.»vt!i..-  iiro- 
fV«s<ir^,  i'l   .illi:;.  •!  \n  li. ■.>:••  of  ilj.*  iv;:iil.ir 
»lndi^': .     \\'«'  fl  liin  !•'  li.ivi'  :j1":«i  '>{  a   f.  ■ 
toni  ro:ial  :'»a:i."  in  ai-v  i»;:r;  f.:t  l\n'.  \v..>:I  !. 


7«  I-M.  W.  Ciiar!.':;  ('  -r.      \V.  H    Mn.ir.-  .\ 
Co.  C  ij-'i'iiu'.i.  .1.  ('.  Mor  MM,  N«'w  Oil.  ii.-, 

T!i:<  '■■••'I:  i-  fli«' .  n(•l•r-.:^r  of""  ri'i*;-. •.•,;; 
in  1  ■»  li. "(•■>' t'l"  f\.'\r  .-.'.{[ix-.     ]•    tr.-...  •  .•'■ 
('l!i«-i,!i;  ;!l  i.i  ail  it-  ;i^,i.-.'!  .  vi;*..:   a:,  nv.:  :.-.I.. 
its  p!i-.  xi-  ■!  .-I-n;"  ^■»■"rl.^li  •;,   p' r-n!ni  -r.i;i   ■ 
»!'•:.    f  '.  '■•.•li«:;i     .n   i.'l    .-iiii- ■  1.-.;,  ]»i;;lii*    :!i 
tli-i,'i-.''- ;.  i:  ■•.•..'1    ry  }'i  I't*:-.-.  vv.;Tir  :>iid  ani- 
fi'Mi!  '.',•  !.».  ■•  !:ii.'«'  ,i:id   l<:.— .ii'iif,  li  n-    tr:  •, 
fa'-iiir-* »  of  •  I  a;i-  j>  »if:i'ioii  a'.«l  tr.i\<  i.  m  .  i-'l 
ojv.  p'. '».■■•   i  .  .t  ii.i!:<i-i.    niiMu'.'j.-itsrf.-.  a:,.i  i:i 
dns!ri  il  p.-  I  I'l  Is,  cor'.jfu-.-i':-,  dr.,  n.-.     ('):! 
all  ih; .  .•    p  :  ■!!•  11.  li-..  lull.    .,11.1    jipp:in-i";I\ 
rari'tiii.y  •.■II  :  ■■.'r.!   itif-u  :ij:i1'.;!  i ;   ii:i;iar=«  •!. 
Ut<r!l('   iliV,  !i:!:ro  are   •■•iv.-n  i:i   th ;  v/i.-!; 


l.io£jraj»:r''3  of  iioicil  in.livi.ImU,  ri»«»idcntii 
i  f  ilic  i-ity,  >»]:i)  ••  havr  been  se!»-«-iii  as 
lypi'>  of  t!::*  in.liistrial  and  pioIi-.-Hoi-al  r;a.-%6- 
0'.'"  and  shi--i'  l.io'jrapliir'-*  are  ai-iMin.ji-i- 
irn'.i  h\  a  p.irlrail  ol  ia«li  rJiarurtfr  •.'i:li- 
ni-.itfu.  Ti;«'r«.-  ar«.',  :iIno,  titln-r  fntiraviiiijs 
(fan  tifspropiirii- ki.id  in  tlie  ii.Kik.  Tiie 
pii!']itM'i-»u  i.-.  ri'.  lii:i  ^i  «ii>li«:.-]»rop.ij-«"-l  vkiih 
.sirift.  ri-;.M;d  to  ai-iur.u-y  in  all  r«*sp«rt^. 
Tin;  ar«: -It-.,  of  imTo  tiimi  liwai  intne.st, 
wi-rr,  inan\  of  tlii'in.  w:ittfn  hy  .-oii.!'  of  the 
ino-f  ^!;i.ful  piMiso;  C'i'u  iiiiiuti :  ami  iii.part 
niiili'.ioird  vii:i.-|i.i  tin*  btiok.  Wr  <iiiou!d 
Kl\*"  t«t  ."•»•(.•  .-Iniilur  pu':-'.i'-atIon«  n^ptriing 
t.iur  own.  :!•«  wcli  as  txwr}  city  in  flat  ^l*^ltU. 

'3. —  V'/Yi  •/  >  /■/■  t/tt'  U)t  ■'#•'/ .'S/«'r.-.  rfr.,  Hu- 
■  ri'if  ]i['^  a:-  I  J ".".•'•.  I  y  l^j"  F^arh  ]vt.n:eliue 
.•-'{■{.in  Wo;'.',- y.  H:i'-;M-rA.  lJrrilaM>.  N»'w- 
Vorl:.  .1.  ('.  Mo.-.'ns".  Nrw-Orlonn.--,  pp.  ^(»3. 
'  i  '..'  rvi'il'.-r  o|  ;h.'  :iiiT":r:i:_'  li-  .«'i  '.y'us 
lu'for*  r.*;  ii  I  only  ir.r. i  I'od  tliro-i'  li  ili>'I;ni- 
I'vl  Si'Ur^.  I'l!  i;-.iM'««,-.l  ('•ntral  A-' iTifi, 
and  v'.:.i<c'  1  !•:«•  wtvu-rn  ■•o'.-t  i»f  St/'jili  Ainer- 
if-a,  a:iil  |lj»'  i.-':.:i.l  i  f  Cnl'U  Ti:''  Lonk  •:  nv 
>:.•:.'.  in  iho  ni.iiii.  of  iflltTs  \\riiU'ii  home  to 
t':icMis  duriiij;  li-.^r  ••  •'x«"nr.-ion," "^^iiis'li  incy 
]>!i'V  'ilfd  r.u  i:t*r.  wlu'M  ^Iu*  rt'iurtu'd  !o  Kv.'i 
linil.  to  jjivr' t««  till"  world  in  a  pt:inijii*Mir 
fo;"i!>.  TIm'.*'  h-liiTs  an*  wrif.«'n  in  .uj  fa."«y, 
::rar--f!il  .sf-lf,  s!;«-li  as  lieit**  lri»-n.!lv  lor- 
r..-«p  'I'drni-',  aiul  i;ivo,  in  an  o(l  ha."i  ruin- 
nor.  the  in;pii"..\  os!.-  Pi.-idrat  tin*  inoini-iitity 
the  ol'I'M'ts  wiiii'h  fjiinf  siir«"es>ive!v  into  no- 
tli'e.  T;i«^  Tr.iv.'U  arc  e.i{>e..i.illy  note-wor- 
thy, I'CoauNi'  ih«'\  have  infi.  wi:h  :.'reai  favor 
in  AnuTiia.  a  rin  uuKtii.ce  not  i;-?nil  wiia 
rejani  to  \\.o  wriii.i^'s  of  Knuli-ii  andfrs  re- 
spiNtin.'  til"  liiiii.-.i  r^iati.'.-'.  Tiiis  reputation 
i .  ow'nii.'  to  l':n'  I'lvuralde  n;anm.r  i'l  whi"di 
Lady  \\'<  r;hyi;«:i'  n-  An:«Ti'aif  ainl  Anier- 
i.-:i  i  n  •  I '.n-.t'i  ■:.;-,.  I'v.M'-ntlv,  r'l'- is  a  It'nicnt 
i:-i;i-\  ai.d,  :•:.  a  iravr'.ii.r.  wiilin  '.  as-  fverv 
.  -I'Mri.  !.■  !;•  I".  .■•".!•'.■  .•«;!•. wl'i  1>»*.  lo  r»"i  t  ivo  plea- 
-iir«'  Ir-'io  '■.li  .-rt"i-.-,--.  t  vrn  f.'.'ni  fii'»-f  wiiii"!i 
ini-'lir  li;]:.'.'  t  »  lii"  j'.i'>:«-  fi  ti  ii«'i>  milv  ar.- 

•  ••••.  ,i;-,.  .'.        1(   .!()■..  I. Ml'   •'■■iir.'x    to    lii'THM.'  .s.ii  :.« 

a  ii.-'ii'  l"^"i"i,d  p:i.!:i';.i-ii.  li  i":I..^  une 
If. 'I  ■  o.'.- I'.i' I  v.-.-.i  !i::<i. .  If.  and  v.;:'.  .  !l  the 
wi-r'd,       1..I  IV    W  <.iilc«-,  "s  i!<  :  ••r''>:i! 'js  ;.rr. 

•  •  I 

i:i  ?«i!'Tal,  v.'.ll  W4ir'.ii    i--.'  Si!;.;,  a.-   1  ■■!«..•  a? 

I'Mij!  i!>;  .t.;i!..'-l  Miii  t'l.i'Tfr'  ."^  ii  •  i-..  V.  "'» 
f  :■  f'l  •"  I  tl<' ,•.";..  v  ;;  i  tli-*  ;  "-i.  •;  >>•'  t:.-; 
p  •.'.i;' ■■;•.  fi-  I'i.  :•'•  i  i  ■  :  :■•  fr  y.«u.'  •  Ive.-. 
y.:  :\v:'.  'i««Vf  i..i'  '.-.  'ii-r  i  !<•:  .it  i"t . 

: : .-  -  7 V  /  .  .'.V  r ;/.',  I .'■/■/''./.• .  a  i.t  .1 7  •  / .  ru. 

.1  !•.■■  ■■fii.  •■  ••  i.|"      If. .■;••••>..■.  I'*'    :p\,   ■!■.■.- I'i   ;\\" 

'•••■.••   ..•i'.":i'*   I.  "Nir."  i   I'l'"  .!■"•:  ••.■'•   1  on 
"■<   i!.  !•:••  ,  I. .  W  ■■.,:a'i  ^\  .  « '■..•  .'•.  =  •  '•.  .■■•"  of 
•!■■    r.iv- I!  r-i  "i  .  Ar::     .      !  I    • ;  •  r  »\    lii..ti: 
•  ■;•...    Ni-.-.  Y" .;.     ,1.    J".    .M'-:"""',    N.'wOr 

'i  !.•'  l\'..'.  ■  oi'  :'■lI^  jii-.il;  li  a  i  •;••  -.i  '»\  o*'  its 
f'l.'.ii-fit ;..  I'  i-  ;■','.•  I  will'  T,  I,.-  'ivi'-  o'"  i:i 
li  I'l  •.Il  :  :i.i  ■.  ■•i,ir.''i  ..  !ii;:  .;  ■,•••  ii  .'-i:-  •.).,  i-? 
%'.!.:<!:  j.  .  '111  r«"-'.  I.I  •"  :i' '•  t. •••:»'.  i,  ^''Ti;.' 
i':;'i:-;-4  -rrin  .•  .•■  ■•■■f 'i-  ;  ij-r  ••[.•■I- 1  ".I-.  ,  .-i-."... 
•.•!■!  «•  i-.'...i,  .  ..f"  i"...  ,  i  .;;iT.  .!•  \.  I.  ■.;  '  »« 
lower  i.!;-  .••    .if  M'.  :•.;«•.•!■  ^•."■.•. ...      l«-      it- 
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this.  th«*n':irci:iveii  nut  invrilniiMi'  iiotiros  oi'        Iftrrjars'  Xriv  Mouthti/  ]Ma;;nzine,  An- 

tbt.'  iniiMTJil    'ii!(l    {icrirnitiiral  rr»«inn'«'-»  dI"  iru-'t,  l.f.'il. 

Bucli  ptrts  ut'ii-.*.' I'.duntry  UK  w'TC  vi:•iu^l  l)y         U'l.t    American     ^Vltii^    Ihvirtr.    New- 

tli>*  autlinr  in  tlu-  roiirT  of  li'.s   wi'iirisonn*  Y«»rk,  Ahj.-m-I.  IH.M, 

ami   tJ.iii'i«M-4»us  |iil^;riiij. !::>■.      TliC   MyN?   i-l"        77/r  l.'n'tui  ^'tn'^a  Mti'/azi'^  nnH  J)c- 

cotii|i(!>iii(iii  i:j  e«i!:n»V,  ar.»l  well  .-uiicii  to  lln,'  iwrrnlU-  lurinr,  N.  Y,,  S«"|it«-wiln  r,  IVil. 

flultject.  TItf,  Ami,-irii»  Jom  t.ol  cf  t<vic/,rtf  and 

A.—M:noii>ftJh'Uv,J.itirttrilBj'Wi--.      II,,,-.     I'...      .   ,.    ,ir  » 

-'  JJuts    A-'fcf  eiu' s   jMiKtiz.fii;    Anpi!8t 


ini:  Iil.:<'r«  ill  tin- I  .ill  .r  ijlr.  ii.'.i -n,  :i- tl-   I.:t''  *   "i,",     ."    *     ,.    ,, 

U.-v.  i:.!w  .r.l    »..!.-.r.lrth.     Ili^   ik.mm-  v.lll  J':'''■U'^o.1s^Jr,^.f,n:r.Au:'u•^^.  l«r.l 

loni;  l.o  i-..r„MnUr.a  i:i    Kn-.:1  Mi-l ;  m.p  ^^■iil  ^""'("•.•''     /..V.7,,r,/     .•■,.-..sr/,.".r.     ]{irh- 

iW   ,.n.)I.M.im    r.l    JJ    .h-  .-nt    .i-c-.lilv   in  "ri'V^-  A-!--'-'  jnJ  .-.,•.  m-:    ^    l>:.l 

Anvri.u.     Tii-  r.;- m  ir  sv  .'  wi-i:i.u  i.i"..!  i.  ,    /.''v^/':.;";  /  ^  .U. './.':i.  ^  La'.m  l^.n^,^ 


,iul  li  !..>.l  ill  i..--,.r  l:.n.-.-  vv::|.  ll,-  i-.-.|.;'  '•  of    ^' ";'';••  I' l'  ■'"'.■■•  '"J-       .        ,    , 

Mr.   ni.l.r-M'.  inm.-h'.  i,. :.:-    .lurii  ^'  I.i.-.         -^'^^  " '■^'';\'"\'''" /v''"''''"^ '''h'  ^V''*. . 
hiKt   riti.l    f.nl   illi..-.4.      "L.I    it   1.1-  m!;.lM    ,    ^>  "•f^"'**  J  ■"/'■'•  'Ol-LUZirr.Mni.ih',  Ahi- 


I 


rl.nr.-  h-.i.l  h...  ^l^•:.ki,-    of    tli..   pr-..i.......l    ^•'•"';.  ^:',-'."  '  ''.V  .  ,  „  ,•    • 

bi-pr.-pitv.  •'  rlj..t  i!jv  (Uilv  i;r..!:!..l  :if..l  .-.mi-  -/'",!-  '■'•'•^''■"  '  J:.vnmimraul  Lvhy.-. 
lUl.-ii.-M  is  lis..  I.ni-a  .h.-r=.  Clint:  (MnT  I  I  ^'^'^'''''7'5'- ";'-'••;'•  7»'l''' •'''•'••  ^-''■ 
Ijr.^f.  (*Iiri:'t.  ]:i-t,  (•Inilnll  in  all."  Tlu-j^forv  '  Th'  P''  I'lf/f,  •/"■  Jyun.i,  niid  (it  Afir,f, 
•iflii-liii-  >linv/.il..»wlMiK  ll-  f['.'k'.-  ot'ilj'.-  riiil-.l.-lplii..  AiMMi  i  jni.l  S.  pt.Ml.rr,  Ir.-.I. 
fiii.lri::  Ij„|m-:  V..A  niori\v«  uf  1:h  t-iiiililv  |  I'crn.ir  tf.nl  r/.i-/rr,  1'.  u  lit  nm,  Snutli 
i.il^-.in.ii.-.'.  '   I  C!r.'lii!:i.  S,'piM!!:,r.  P.M. 

.       ,  '      Tl.f  hit'.tft/    ll'o/!i/i    in  wet-klv  nniu- 

r. — 77i    h"t*.ir-M,t  on  t>J  S/iU!  ro  7if.-d.    i.,.r...  Nrw  York. 
Vill.iiN'  Ttl-,  I»y  A.    I)-  L  .m-  rlin.-  ;  trm.-  Ti,^  nminv,  of  the  nljmi'iiicntiom'fl  peri- 

Ll'Mirriiui  «.h-  I'r,.n.:h.  X-w  York.  II  >r|.'r  ...{i.-al,.  irivcn  in  our  lii'O  iiiiinl  n^.  n-mlor 
aii-i  JJri.tlj'T:; ;  N-w-  <  »;!'-.n:ii,  J,  C.  Morir m.  uiiin'cirp--:iry  uny  j>-iriii  iiliir  iiiiutiMii  iit'lhcni 
PP-^*'"  ^  ^  .' at  ihr  prt-s«'iif  tinio.     Tln*y  nn*  all  wtirlhy  of 

Th-  p:-ijli  i.iti-  <f  I.-.j  '.rii'M-V  sf  i-  (.!  ,,;,irj„:,,.i.,  .„;,!  hokic  nf  ilit-in  an-  :i!toi,'riWr 
wriliii!:  .mp-  pr  ■  ..!  .  I  iu  f  I  i^  \v.  >v  iiovi  1  lb-  ,.c.;,-ni.iiil  to  oiu*  who  ihsir.-.-,  to  kn  p  par« 
fr- iiji  l-i  J.  :i.  Ji  wi.'!  ] -.■  r  .il"..;ili  -iviihu  vs,il!i  tln^  I'lirrfit  ruTutunMniii  witli  scu-ikc 
l.y  tlio>,.  who  n  !,.  ij-  sV  •  •■,  .::.  i:  •:.:  ••f  tin.-  j„  j^,  ^^-vt-nl  il'-p:irlii;ii  ts.  M.-noy  conM 
:ior.iI  Tr.  i..!i.:i'l...r,  ;u:.. !  -r;!  l;;:;r.  I'mu-h  ,|„r  lu.- ii-or-'  im-lifiiMv  invi-.tcil  ilir-n  ii\fioiilti 
poacii  I  ni.  ■  \„>,  ii,  ,..ii|i.«,  ri|>tio)i:}  ii>  tlio  Lj<i;-t  iiiijiortiint  of 

,\,.-r}fI\*  f  :    S  T.  l-  .1  .-limn-  Tii.uv, .  iht-s.-piihli'-i-i-^n.:. 

l»y    (J     I'.    |{.    .:■•:.■    .    i:  .|.      II  .rp-r    :!•<!.  

IJrilli-  J--..  .\.  V.  \  i.ri. .  .I.e.  AI"r<:.u,  N«v.--  j 

^*rl  •  If  j  J  Q  MORGANS  LITERARY  DEPOT. 

Mr.    .I".-     \-uw    o!    fh.-    h.-l   ro:ii  :!i«-.- ]      Kxrlnn:'.*    riii<  «•,    !i!j..iiiin;i     !):••     Poal- 

.vril. /,    i.«.v.-  i;.|.:;:  ll  ..m.:]i,  oii   ;..  (•..iP:f   of.       in]:,....  N.-w  Or!.-:  ii<.      Tlic  Krw  Hook* 

'li-  tV  ■.;•.■'.*   .;-p  ■..!■...•  -.  lo^  r.-pnt.:li"u:--  ii         n-.-.-ivc.l.  fritui  S-'pl.  I-'mI.  : 

!jov.  .'.   r     I    •    ,    111"    ji^i-     Vi'.-ir".   ^oI■||■\^h:t    il--    "   „.,        ,,.  .   .  #.  .    .      m  i 

1         ,  .,.,,..■  .  .1         1  IU   Miirn,rny,)'l  :   or  a  I  ":r.o;i'l»«  M  inmi  on 

•^'" ,'■'      ■•  '  '      '  ■=;•  •     ^r^':"^  ^' '■"^VV  ■':•■;"  ^  "         t^.-    n...  or  I.V  .Mi..n,.r.v".     Ily  JoM-,.1.  II 
.iwli-ir  ii«ii:'i!.  m:  i]  r.'-i-liii2  oiillii- M.I'    rSii'        W\lhr»>.  I>.  I). 

,       .    '  •  I  Manual  of  Hcman   Jitt'iju  t-c*      l.y   f.n%i. 

J'f  •■■"■'•••  J'-"'      '■"='■  Autlio.i.M..  I». 

7  - -Til  ■   -'■•.    :.».'!i.   lO'h  ;.:ji1  llrlii.-ii!  1.  !••.     Mnm'lr  of  th,    li, ,.  F.d^'CTd   fUc^uuUth.     By 
>\  /.-..'.'   ..  /.   i  r  tnol  fhi'  J.".r/ou  J'o.  r.  \  ■.        Hi--  Kfi.  T.  11.  VrAv. 

'1    i:r.    Ml    '.- '.v  ;    :ii..l  ili--  l«  ill   iii.:i.'-t  r  •:     Kltm.  nt,'  nf  i>.  >■  r.f  rm.'  l\it.'.nfo,':''cal  Jnalo- 
.;:./'.      ..:/  /'i'.J  l:,i'\  i'f'f  i  li.r  >ir.ci.        my.     Il\  n.i*  :.t  lii..';  i.-  .Ml'. 
I"-.    ]i    •    •••■'   .1.    I.  •     I  :  '.  p.":  I'.'-it'.'iss  i.r  !ii-     l.iiaT"'.*'.i  r.'ni'if!*  of  .thrfi  ru 
IIt..   r-.   .1-   f'.r     .!•  in   t!:-    cjly,  ;ir  J.  ('.     •;';,,  r.  S.  To-'t  CjUf.  (htrc.    I'.y  P.li  Puwpd, 
M'.i.    •;.■   .  i;>C'h.;.:^:.>  J'i:«-.  .  Tronh  ,u   tif    luitid    >tufi.\      I'.V   l.Mly    Km- 

iiiili.io."^i'!.jri  \Vijtili'.\.     I'ti  -U  -•  :iply. 
^'  ■'•"'"'  "  ""•  .  Attr.viH.;.  nr.f   rn„;!s  .;  V  ii.'o     P.y  Wil- 

T//.  r.,1  vh    ir'i  I'lrii.r.  .l..!y  l.-'.-il.  h  .iii  U  .  I'.irj-.  iT!«r.  !..i-  ..!  ::i  ■  I.  V   Aim*. 

.t/',/-t'*f  .  M't' ii'if  •' i^I'ii  i.'ziiit  (ttiff  K.'i      l^ati!.iutnti^  il*  CfU.hitif  ll'itir,'  iihtf  fivmaure. 
gmt   /■.^•  Joit,,iti/.  A'igiisl  itiiil  .-^i-pl.  l^.ll.  r.l  llu-  Hon.  CliasluA  H  u  uir.    I'lfsli  Mijiflj. 
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Thf   //•.tii-'H  iif  the    F.mprf*  Josepkitu.     Bv 
Jitliii  .s.  ('.  .\lil>u:t. 

Tke  Miir    I!  lit  :    vr.  (ilini|iM>«  of  the  Luuil   of 
KyyiM.     I'.v  \\  .  n.  r...rjlnu. 

HUtintV:!  n-.ftiu-n  ,./  tke    irnhd    StAltt.     So- 
coiiil  •^.r.n.     \'„\  "i 

Thf    it  r!'i,i  ,f  ti'  S^t-.X-fpturt't  Heroimfs.     By 

Mlr»    I'.iViJ.  ;i  (1,1,  »vi'. 

Ktem.Htf  ../■    ti^ii'tiiid  iifor>iettu.     Bv  Albert 

Cfe^J  If   '  ■    I  :    \  S.ir\ry  or"  f! -^  1*1. iml.  it>  Ri- 
M»ur.-    «    Si    ii-ii-'-.  !•:»".     Uj    \!.>\.i<i  l:'r  Jiiiii'>.  i 

T\t    /••.      ;..-,    .-w.;    /•'.  r,;-.-     »:,B  »/   linat 
Tw  /."  .•         .  ■'   ..•  .'i.jit.  ~,t  .  '■  v!'t-ie  Mvnarrh;/  ■ 

Kovcid. 
<i.-.;" '■.        ■.•■     -I  .  ,'r.  f  ;.•  IjiV  of  :in  AiiUior. . 

|4>  r   ■    V- ■, :.  \\  ,i:i '.  1  i;.,i>t':-.w'-ii:>. 

Ta  ,'       I'lX    V    I'v  1  .1  ,1  .:ii;.'  . 

No  :.   I      I    ■  •.    v..    ;  Ji. 

fc\».",  b    .'.'    •       ■'        .  .1  N...;;-..-..l  litOijiUNv     By 
Sir  A.  ..■  :  .1  I  i«i»: 

Tkr  I    r< :  :i  I. •.;.♦.  rSni..i:- "l-::!'^*.     B*  (i.  P.  . 
K    J.I  ..^ 

.<«!..••....  .J'  4...W    >■<;.'  ..-.'.     l*\    <iOi».  ,\.  IIiil.-P. 

./o;  a  r.'.-  .>;i'n'  <i;.;-i:  r..ii-.     By  K.  BariiMi. 

Ar;\i.  •  i'.  ■  ■ :-  I  ;    nr.  Sc  iii's   in    ilio  Trt>pi«*. 

B>   I  ■■;••.  K    M     "U.l.;!:ul. 

5ii   J-      • /.  t    ■;  .'I-, 'ri:('Ta!iJin'oriIii'B:i.-,lile. 

B\     \li  xl:.-.'..  r  l)Ui.i:i< 

.■fifrn*  .-    \    1  il  ■   «»i   tM-    N.u    W  orlil.    By  ill- 
Aui.'.i:-  111'  Li.ly  AIki- 

Self  Ihi'ji  tnri  :  or.   t'...:    lli-lnrv   uf  tv  lliiliinii 

TAf   f.:u,!or,    W.i'.i..-/   '-fj/r'.  ,if.     Ty  rniioli. 
/^f/ri/     tr::n,!.l  ;   u. .  I'-i,    ft  i-I-ro.k.;  (.rLil'i',      By 

llii'  Aiilii»r  olFranlv  J' u-Iii 'ii,  v,  iili  iiuiiiornu.'^ 

IIIii^:r.i:iiiii^. 
I)ruf',i>r  i  :i  r-ii»ry  i  TArn  -liiMii  J.iT.'. 
y(atti:!.i    '^•I'Hi'.'-ot;i!  ric  :  >■■.  tli  r  I'lwjilu'ey    I'lil- 

lilir.l.     I'y  U<i>>r  Kii  iir.l-i.n. 
KinntiU  :  .i  il  -'p  i  ui-  1 1  i'u,  Il!;;j;.i;ii!-i.     Bv  (i. 

W.  .M.  H.«;.  I..I.I,. 
The  H'tJatu).'  /.V'^'».     Bv  .'!r\;iii!ir  I»i!:,,a.. 
Tht   It- -i -n .:  -J  i:ii   fi.'il    .'•'.'.i',  i-i'.-.iir.-.riu:  jui- 

|>i-ii.iii(  !i:i't-  lo  \oii:i--  Mi'ii. 


W't"  •.■ '.U  niTiMitiiiii  \.-i:!i    pi    i.iii'"    tn  fin.'  ri:i. 
IH^X«*'I   .;l".i'i."i*  •::«■'. 'I   I'l'  1',"<.  ili- lii:  .'iii-l:    .1   .jnl 
nii»>t  fi-i.i.-i-.!'.-:  ■  iii-i.i.ri  r.;.     '['I'll  iMiil'i.'j-  .■.■■• 
••ip.i-  i«Ml-.    :i  I.I   i-.l   ;l  »  -'rv   -;•!.  i!  'i  '    »    •  !  •.      "J  'k 
riiii    'iHt  <-  III"  ■  r  0'.'  .•''■■-'i  «i»'ii|«'-  '..    -11;  !  i-,.-ilv 

Ml  t'l     1  ■■  11-  ■•  .  t                      Vi    I ':.«'■!...  .Il  '■'•>  I'.,.  - 

III  Ml  .       -i      .■        ■■  .  ,    ■■!  11,     'J"    ■.    :..   ■  ■..■..-..I    : 

|»  ii'i-'  .•   .'          .     .•■  ..•  ,■■  .    :•• .     ■.    ■  .•    I  .  ,■■.■:    I    . 

'I'll  ■  I-  .  ■..     I  .  i;  !  |i..- 1'  •••  iiin'^ii  ■■  ■■!  '.I .  ■  1". ■ ,  ■■•■■• 
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KKHir*!.   roi.I.EfiF. 

Tlio  T.<»rtiir#».<  Litm:ii<>iiCi'  ou  ihe  ITili  of"  \o- 
vRiiil)«*r,  iIIkI  c-iiiiiiiuf*  hiur  iiiOiiilin 
JA^I r.S  J().M>',  M  D  .  Pro/trturo/ikc  TAfory 

ami  IViK  til  i  of  Mrdicim. 
\VARBK.\  SSTO.VK.  M.  D^  Pr»fts*or  cf  Sur 

J.  K.lllDDill.L,  M.  \y,PTif.^.iororCh(m:*try. 
A    ».  CKNAS.  >l.  \K  rnf  H^»r  i.f  Ol»*t'trirs. 

011  d  aftkf.  l>'.-m  It  a  tif  H'omt  u  umi  I  'Kiltirt  u. 
A.   J.   Wr.DUKRBlKX,    51.  D,  rruftfwr  of 

AnaiOM-i. 
fJrsTAVrS   A.  \OTT.    M.   D..   Profissor  of 

Mntrriu  Mtiiint  and  Thtrnptuina. 
TIBIMAS   Iir\T.  31.  I),  Profttfor  of  Physi 

olofrtf  and  Putholufry. 
Y.  R.  LE  Vi.O:i7i\\\\K,  yi.li.y  Dtmoustrotor  cf 

Anatomy 

Terms: — Pnr  the  Tit  kct  of  rat'i  Pr;>fi-<-'-r, 
ftl.'i:  f»ir  iho  Ti-koJ  ofPritcl'iMl  Antifomv  ^l'* ; 
.MairirulatuMi  Kp«'.  v">;  DtMlmna  IVr.  .**•». 

'  'i~'~  Vc'V*  lor  iii:k(-l«  rrnnirPil  in  :i'l\  api  •. 

I^t'clurcA  nivil  uttruiiunce  iu  the  Hi»iHial.  pr» 
ttiiiiiii'. 

(iriiilu:il<*>  of  iJI  rr^)t«'i>rnlilp  schools  will  L^ 
mhu-tinl  lo  thr  coiir^o  wiilioiir  chary". 

Sill  HMiii-  r<*i|niiitii.'  iuronii  itKi'i  on  tli)^  nu^i 
inhfT  "iihjcfl.-.  will  plojiso  juldrei-H  l5K.m«ch«;s  to 
tlir  Do  III. 

(JlSTAVrS  A    NOTT,  M.  D,  Utau. 

"  l.MPimVF.l*    .OTT*)N   l'HI<S. 

On  the  s.-i'oikI  |i:i!ri^iif  tin;  c<»v  prof  our  Rr'vii»w, 
:i|»;ip:ir>  nil  :iilvorti«i'liirtit  of  llu"  ^IrCniTili 
Li'.iiir-S.iviiiv'  Coitoii  Pr*.*!*.  whirh  i>  ii'iw  Iwiu.; 
;iiiopri>.{  tSii'iiii-_'li(i:it  l.oui«iiin:i  iui'l  Mi-si>>ip|»t, 
III  III"  I'xc-lii  11*11  of  .ill  iitliors.  Wi"  vi^itfi  t.Sif 
iininif.icMi'-.T  '  o-lalili^hiiiPMC  tho  ot*i*r  il.'jv.  nX 
y\(  iU])<ii>,  'riiiiii'^.(  »■,  :iui|  fiiiiiiil  SI  \:\Tli'  :i;u!  o^- 
fii  ;«*iil.  fijfi  •■  111  livi  Iv  i»ii;.M';;i«  I  ill  fill'  ]>iP(>-ir-a!ifMi 
nrthr-»'  |MP.).i«...  'I'lii' i|<Mi>'iii>i  "1  .il'-.-:i.Iy  ii.:irlv 
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I  ir«'i'  I'liiiMlry  !.-  -It  iir-'tl  fur  tnf  immi  wnrk. 
TIk-  prt'-"  >i;i'  ii.'iw  Xv-i-w  ])r«>v<il  ii':om  thrn- 
rrop.-'.  Ill  ill'  llir  i  ;ii':i;n«-t  fri'iii  il>  l:ii:il  -'Mr.ilil!- 
ty  ;iiii!  jiiiwiT.  r."il  wili.  in*  ilmiUj.  riV-  i '.  :•  ".'nsi* 
ri'\niiitii»n  i!i  ii; iKii"'.'  lh>;  pl.'.'iiri>  '.!i.-r  i»'.tn 
liir^'-in-ii.  t!n;-  mI)v  i  .ijii;'  lui'  i'.\p.  n-i-  i^T  r»-- 
prr-»nr<'.  ill  ill:'  i'.iiii;>'rii  iJ  •  Ml  >  Ihi'-  ■■t|ln".p 
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:itiii  well  luiisd  U  Iha 


rsirv 


, 't   ii.\  iiaiy  ^rrmnA  uid  Ttaii- 

..■  k  lb"  L'./l  Jmb,  GliiMt;  Chri.t 
i(,CtituiIon,Cliri5ttUiii*lL"  Tliiuor]' 
'^  kfe  nboKthow  lilll>  hr  •poke  oTtbe 
ling  bopw  Htd  uotitea  of  hit  Wlhlj 
-ra»g... 

-rV  SltiM-Moton  0/  Saitu  Point,  a 
s  Tola,  by  A,  Dd  Lanuniiin  !  tniu- 
'   -  -m  KBnwJi    N-w-yutk.  Hupn- 


HI  Iff  Jtfiiiiv, 


y«rt.  AlMfUKt.  IMl. 

7'*»  CMitft  ^la'ft  Nagatint  anil 
i«»rnW/f/ii'i<'«Bp,  N.  v.,  S^ptnohrr,  18,' 

Tht  Amefifm  Juamal  nf  Htienti 
Arri.»rI,U!iai«'T,  IK.M. 

add  S^pfj-mlM't.  |9'>I, 

Tht  Sn»-Oil',f»Hf'riUtil  and  Sui 
Journal,  SvptaalKt,  Isr.L 

rA«  Ma^lg  Ua  RrpQUrr,  B 
Anciut  nnil  Stx^raAft.  It^l . 

n«  Wcatf*  J'^urHOl.  Sl  Loiu. 

7Ar  Doffiic  JKwaifur.  New  YdA,  i 

m-t.  iMi. 

Bladtavoil't  UagHzine.  AngD■^  II 
ttaulAtrn  lAlnaty  MuinttS'T. 
nond,  Anga<i  and  S-vi.trmlier.  19«. 

iuijin«,  Jnljr,  18.*  1. 


■■■  ir.  18JL     ■ 

.-./  (Ac  A 


—  T^Faia.-  ATnlnofStimiiBTiinn. 
r  O'  P-  U-  Junn,  K<u|.  HirvET  and 
-mhiT*,  NoT-Yirk)  J.  C.  Mo^im,  Sum- 

iniiioae  of  the  beU  imuacs 
w  livinf:  ttaawli,  od  account  of 
t  mpjwmmBcm,  tiu  irpntufion  «■  t 
*rS«  bin,  of  l«lB  jeuv  tcHiurwhirt  de- 
>isa.  "  Tbe  Fiil«"  WW  wiittfa  dinr*  the 
nAw  enmnKiKwd  mUiiig  <m  thii  nde  thr 
"  -  -       ■-         -  -  ,  lm»or»bly  witt  Iii> 


..'  Ilif  BeVilltilio 


§T*t  BiMutgh  Ktvirm.  July  ISSI. 
[jj^V^rlra't  JHfrf  oniti'  Xnffmim  oHdEn 
fllui"'  JtiU'Jiai.  Au^iii  uil  grpc  U^l. 


btfirenl  dopaninenU' 
inbKdpfioiis  w  ibe  noi 


J-  O.  MORBAtT'S  UTBBART  DSPOj 

EidiKBis    PI«ce,    oJiaiaiiii    ihe     ~ 

OAi'-'e,  Kcw^OrlDniH.     The  Nm 

re<ieited,  rroin  S<!|il.  ISili  i 
TV  Micr0Me«riH  s  ur  ■  CunplKa  M<iiii»t;J 

WylhM.  D,  D.  J 

A  Manual  0f  Ktma  ^Mif«<f<M.     D/  Ofl 

Aolhsii.  LI..  D.  ^ 

MinuHr  tf  the  Rn,  Edirar^  ItitUnUh 

Eltmnlt  i<t  Orti'mt  tll4  PnOuiltfitit  A 

{>in>f>-#  ErnnMM  ^AlgHra. 

TH  V.  S.  PuiOfiH  Oviir,    BrBllBcva 


54S  EDlTv)RIAL    AND   LITERARY    DEPAKTMF.NT. 

The  ll'mtury  lif  the  Rmprttt  Jasepkiru.     By  ■  ?iKmcAi.  toll  En  r. 

Juliii  S.  r.  Aliliii:t.  !      Tlift  I.PctiiTi'-  roininciic.' till  the  ITtli   "I    \«- 


Tkeyile   n..,H:   or.  f;nnipM.»of  tliel.tiMd   of    vn.i»H.r.  bimI  r....lmu.- Inu^ 

,,..,..     ,,"  .      ..         .    ,  .1      and  Vrattirt  nf  MtiltftUK. 

Hddrttus  Uinturv  of  tki    Uutcd    Staltt.    ?>«■  •  \v.\RllK.\  .STO.VK.  M.  I)..  Prafttfor  rf  .> 

CUUU  MTiC-i.        >lil    'i.  ant. 


ElrmtMls  of  Analytical  iitonteljif.     Wy  Albert 
E.  C'hiiri'li 


orfr 

The    liirlhond  uf  Simkfpi  arc's  firroimt:     By    i.  l..KlDl}Kl.l..  MU,  Prrfij'.<or  of  C'/t  m.»trv 
Mary  T.jwJ.  ii  «  I.nkij.  A    M.  CKXAS.  M.  1)..  Pffi^irr  *'f  Of.*lt  irs. 

^mdoftkt  O'ittuHts  of   h'omfwtunJ  i'/.iiiir*u 
A.    J.   \Vr.DI)i:Uni;RN,    JI.   D,    IVu// *jvr  n/ 

jfMtltOMt-f 

Oubaim  1   ..I  :    \  .-".irvry  of  ilio  Mj.:u1.  ii-,  R«'     (irsTAViS    A.  NOTT.    M     D..    Prnjmt^r  of 
►ourr-..  Sij.u.lK-.  i!tc.     Ily  AlfX.mlrr  J'»nn>.  .       Mat»riA  Mn'^cnuMl  Thtraptittu^. 

The    lAtt.niturt  and  lAtrraty    Mtn  of   «rt at  i  THO.M.\S  III" NT.  .M.  1»  ,  Vrofttfur  uf  I'kvst 
Britain  and  Ireland.     I'v  A.  Mill".  «/"A'y  «»<'  Pa  Iff  n' off  if. 

Tht  Iii.-t»rv  of  the  nfstor,',li,.n  ofihc  sVonarrhy    ^-  "■  ^'^  MOXMIIK.  31.  I).,  J^rmoustrutor  of 
in  Franct.     I'.y  A   U.  Lim.Tiin.-.  Anntfm\f.  _.„.,,,         .    -,     r 

I      TicRMn: — Fi»r  \h*-  Ti*  kri  i»f  pncli   Pr./i-*w.-, 

Nova  Is.  '  ^l-'i:  t*<'r  the  I'ii-ki^i  iit'l'r.'ii-t<riil  .Antitiintv .  %\\t . 

'  .Slaini-llliltirill  K«*n.  Nr>;    |)mi|ii|iiii  IV»«.  i  t«.' 
(MOdfrru     tli'.hrrn  :  or,  llio  Lift-  of  :iii  Atitlior.  \      r  ^-  j.',.^^  f„j.  ,i,.|t,.,,  rfi|iiirp.l  iu  :i.l*:ii'.  •. 

Hy  Tlio...  .MiIUt,  Willi  •:!   riiii.lr:tti«m.-.  .      Lfttunrs  ami  :i»i:iiU:inci:  in  tiiu  lli.iiiinl.  x?ra 

The   Stone    Ma»on  of    Saint  Pvint.    A  Villa^o  ]  tuiioii*. 
Tuln.     Ilv  A.  !)(•  I.Hm  irtiiif.  '■      ClnulutitO"!  oi"  all  rr.pi  I'tuliN'  ^ch<MiU  »iU  U- 

Staarl    uf' hanhuxh.     »v    il.o  ilun.   ^..^roUne  " '"'S'''.'"'*  y' *'"' '■.''.'•''^«."  V'''''"/''='^'''*  ,, 

.Nurh.,1      Fr.-.|.  MiPi.lv'.  fMu  .pi.Im  n-Mui.  ii.t'   i..J..iiu.Uo.,  on    Hi-   :ij|.: 

„  '  '   '  I  (MliiT  -nhji'ct.'',  wij]  pi«-:i.-c  iul:ire*o  ttn-iii-.-lvt  »  f(. 

Ralph  Jini!i."-ford  ;  ii  N,iiuir:;l  Rosiruiro.     lly  •  iho  Dom. 

Sir  A.liiiir.illi^lnfr.  |  (iUSTAVrS  A    NOTT.  M.  !» ,  l^rcfc. 

T*r  F.ifr;  u  TaJo  uf  Siiriiiiir  Tinu-s.     By  (•.  I*.  .  

R.  J.ii.ic.v  *  IMi'KOVF.Ii      OTTJiN    FRK'*.';. 

SuHbtOiiig  and  Shinir..rj.     l\\   (ieo.  A.  nuI-<«*.  i     On  ilio  mthiuI  |ia".'i*iif  ilii'cii\pri)f  our  K«»*  ii*»  , 
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ART.  LHTHE  EMPIRE  OP  RUSSIA. 

(CkMidaded.) 

DIVISIONS  AND    POPULATION  OF  THB  SMPIBB — ^PHTSIOAL    APPBABAHd, 
SOIL    AND    CLIlfATE^ANIMALS,    NATURAL    PRODUCTIONS,    AND    AQRI- 

CULTURB — ^MINERALS MANUFA0TURS8 COMMSRCB— OOYKRNlfSNT 

CLASSIFICATION  OF   THE   PEOPLE THE  ARMY THE  NAVY — ^FINANCBS 

RELIGION EDUCATION — LITBBATURS,   ETC. 

Divisions  and  Population. — ^Ilie  extent  of  the  Russian  Empire 
has  already  been  stated  in  general  terms.  This  immense  country 
was  divided,  in  1822,  by  Alexander,  on  the  basis  established  by 
Katharine  II.,  into  sixty  counties,  styled  governments^  which  are  sub- 
divided into  circles.  Tliere  are  also  certain  territories,  or  provinces, 
called  oblasts,  not  fonned  into  governments.  Fifty  of  these  govern^ 
ments  belong  to  Russia  in  Europe.  The  common  divisions  of  Rus- 
sia in  Europe,  as  mentioned  in  historical  and  general  reading,  are 
different,  and  of  greater  extent,  each  including  a  number  of  govern- 
ments. These  divisions  are  the  nine  following:  1.  Great  JRussiciy 
comprising  the  centre  of  the  country,  and  extending  northward  to  the 
Arctic,  which  has  an  area  of  852,000  square  miles,  and  contains  a 
population  of  24,000,000 ;  2.  Little  Bussia^  situated  on  the  south- 
west side  of  Great  Russia,  usually  called  Ukraine,  containing  76,C80 
square  miles,  and  6,500,000  inhabitants ;  3.  ITie  Baltic  Provinces, 
comprising  Ingria,  Esthonia,  Livonia  and  Courland,  acquisitions  from 
Sweden,  having  an  area  of  55,380  square  miles,  and  a  population, 
chiefly  German,  of  3,000,000  people ;  4.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Fxn^ 
land,  another  acquisition  from  Sweden,  extending  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  St.  Petersburg  northward  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  containing 
136,320  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  1,500,000 ;  5.  West,  or 
Polish  Russia,  a  territory  of  159,750  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  8,500,000,  lying  between  Great  Russia  and  the  Kingdom  of  Poland, 
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4.  Those  flowing  into  the  Caspian,  of  which  the  chief  is  the  Volga, 
the  largest  and  most  useful,  commercially  speaking,  of  all  the  rivers 
of  Russia.  The  lakes  of  the  country,  like  the  rivers,  are  numerous, 
and  of  great  size.  Lake  Baikal,  in  Siberia,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world  ;  and  others — Ladoga,  Onega,  etc.,  in  Europe,  are  also  of  large 
extent.  ' 

The  character  of  the  soil,  and  productions  of  this  vast  country,  is  so 
different  in  its  different  regions,  that  nature  seems  to  have  designed 
its  perpetual  political  unity.  "The  north  of  the  empire,"  says  Baron 
Harlhausen,*  a  Prussian,  who  traversed  the  country  a  few  years  since 
on  a  tour  of  observation,  "  is  the  region  of  wood,  one  uninterrupted 
forest,  as  large  as  all  Spain ;  then  comes  a  zone  of  rather  barren  land, 
extending  from  the  Ural  to  Smolensk,  and  containing  16,000,000  in- 
habitants, occupied  in  various  kinds  of  industry,  which  cannot  sub- 
sist without  the  forest  of  the  north,  and  the  countries  of  the  Black 
Sea  to  the  south,  the  fertility  of  which  is,  perhaps,  unequaled  in  the 
earth.  In  this  latter  tract,  (about  twice  the  size  of  France,)  the  har- 
vests  of  wheat  have  succeeded  each  other  for  a  hundred  years  without 
manure.  The  soil  scarcely  needs  to  be  turned.  To  the  south  and 
southeast  of  this  tract,  extend  immense  steppes,  over  which  nomadic 
races  have  wandered  with  their  flocks  and  herds  for  thousands  of 
years.  In  this  region,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  susceptible  of  cul- 
tivation, there  have  been  formed,  in  our  own  days,  colonies  of  emi- 
grants from  the  interior  provinces,  which  are  like  so  many  oases  scat- 
tered over  this  vast  empire."  This  variety  in  the  productions  of  Rus- 
sia, the  result  partly  of  difference  of  soil,  and  partly  of  climate,  gives 
her  advantages  over  every  country  in  Europe.  All  products  neces- 
sary to  the  subsistence  of  her  population,  she  possesses  in  abundance, 
and  even  the  most  of  those  which  are  considered  luxuries. 

Extending  from  north  to  south  through  40  degrees  of  latitude, 
Russia  has  many  varieties  of  climate.  In  the  southern  provinces, 
especially  in  summer,  heat  prevails ;  but  cold,  in  general,  is  the  char- 
acteristic of  the  country.  This  increases  not  only  as  we  advance 
north,  but  also  as  we  proceed  to  the  east,  the  climate  being  noto- 
ijously  more  severe  in  the  same  latitude  in  Asiatic  than  in  European 
Russia.  Beyond  the  65th  parallel  of  latitude,  the  ground  is  covered 
with  snow  nine  months  in  the  year ;  and  the  agricultural  provinces 
lie  south  of  the  58th  parallel.  At  St.  Petersburg,  (latitude  59**  56',) 
the  mean  maximum  of  cold  is  24^,  that  of  heat  23°,  Reaumur.  Even 
the  sea  of  Azov,  to  the  south,  is  frozen  over,  usually,  from  Novem- 
ber to  April.  But  this  severe  cold  does  not  seem  to  be  unhealthy ; 
injury  from  it  being  guarded  against  by  warm  clothing  and  warm 
houses.  Indeed,  in  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  the  winter  is  regarded 
as  the  finest  season ;  and  the  prevalent  snows  rather  facilitate  than 
impede  trade  and  commerce,  by  affording  a  convenient  and  rapid 
means  of  transport  not  obtainable  in  summer.  The  Crimea,  in  South 
Russia,  has  the  most  agreeable  climate  In  the  empire  ;  and  here,  as 
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in  Aatrachan  and  the  Caucaaian  provinces,  even  the  i 
fuUv  cultivated. 

Anikals,  Natural  PaonccnOHB,  and  Aoiuoni.TuxK. — Tbe  tm- 
nittfc  of  Rusaa  are  such  as  are  usuallj  met  with  in  the  same  latitude. 
Besides  the  ordinary  domestic  animals,  viz.,  horses,  < 
we  find  here,  in  the  north,  the  rein-deer,  and  in  tiie  south,  the 
each  of  which  is  used  in  traveling,  and  as  a  beast  of  burdvi 
Siberia,  the  dog  is  employed  for  these  purposes,  and  is  also  u 
an  article  of  food.  Bears,  and  other  beasts  of  the  cfaase,  ns  n 
beaver  and  the  otter,  as  well  as  otiior  fur-bearing  animals,  a 
moQ ;  and  the  lakes  and  rivers  are  filled  with  fish  of  every  vari<l;. 
Ten  thousand  fishing  boats  are  employed  on  the  Volga  alone. 
Horses  ore  raised  in  great  numbers,  of  which  the  breed  produced  it 
the  south,  is  very  superior.  A  single  khan  sometimes  possesses  K 
many  as  10,000  head.  Homed  cattle,  sheep,  goat.9  and  hoes  sn 
abundant.  Of  the  former,  in  particular,  more  are  raised  ia  Ruaex 
than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe.  They  constitute  the  pri] 
wealth  of  the  nomadic  races;  and  ^e  very  beggar  can  boast  hiaij 
or  his  goat.  Bees,  particularly  wild  bees,  receive  great  alt«i 
— their  management  being  tlie  principal  occupation  of  e<  , 
tribes,  chiefly  in  Kusan  and  Ourfa.  Single  individuals  are  know 
possess  loo  hives  on  their  own  grounds,  and  more  than  1,€ 
the  forests.  Of  course,  therefore,  honey  and  wi 
produced. 

The  cuClivaUd  land  of  Russia  does  not  exceed  61^  millioi 
deciatiues,  and  the  meadows  six  millions,  out  of  the  400  i 
of  deciatines  of  territory  situated  in  Europe.     The  soil  is,  u 
productive.     All  sorts  of  corn,  but  especially  rye,  which  ii 
of  the  peasantry,  are  successfully  cultivated  below  the  C2d  t 
and  fruits  of  all  kinds  abound  in  the  south.     The  value  of  I 
of  rye  and  oats,  however,  is  reckoned  double  that  of  wheat,  b 
and  every  other  kind  of  corn  taken  together.     Potatoes  su 
well,  and  are  cultivated  almost  everywhere;  and  flax  and  Itemp  an 
important  productions.     Tobaoco  is  raised  in  quantities  in  the  south, 
and  is,  together  with  the  products  previously  mentioned,  exten^vcly 
exported.     There  are  rQisi;d  annually,  on  oompulation,  15S,~50,000 
quarters  of  grain,  of  whicli  9,500.000  are  exported.     In  1&41.  these 
exports  amounted  in  value  to  10,382,509  silver  rubles;  in  1842,  tu 
12,191,529;  in  1843,  to  !3,699.&11  rubles.     The  exports  of  tUx.ta 
1843,  were  005,053  (quintals ;  of  hemp,  739,324  quintals ;  of  «^fl 
yearly,  more  than  one  million  pounds.     The  vast  forests  of  ^H 
country  furnish  large  supplies   of  lumber,  pitch,  tar,  etc,  lor  ^^| 
portation ;    while  the  annual  produce  of  the  vino  is  estimated  iV 
2,200,000  gaUons. 

The  landed  property  of  Russia  appertains  partly  to  the  crown  and 
partly  to  the  nobles ;  and  is  cultivated  by  peasants,  of  whom  ihoM 
belonging  to  the  crown  (about  17,500,000)  are  in  a  state  of  prtdiat, 
and  those  belonging  to  the  nobiliU'  (about  31  millluns)  in  a  stalv, 
generally,  of  abaolule  slavery.  Tiie  esral<!S  into  which  the  landed 
proper^  is  divided,  are  oultivated  after  difTerent  mcthoda     la  mmm 
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cases,  as  for  the  most  part  in  Great  RuBaia,  the  proprietors  distribute 
their  lands  araoiif  the  peasantry,  from  each  male  among  whom  they 
receive,  aa  rent,  a  certain  amount  of  obroh,  or  capitation-lax.  In 
other  instances,  as  usually  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  the  proprietors 
retain  a  portion,  a  quarter  or  less,  of  their  estates,  and  divide  the 
rest,  about  15  acres  to  a  man,  among  their  peasants.  For  this  latter, 
the  peasants  pay  a  tax  in  the  shape  of  labor  performed  on  the  lands 
stiU  hold  by  the  owner,  and  managed  either  by  himself  or  by  his 
steward.  In  the  southern  provinces,  the  peasants  are  partly  free, 
and  these  pay  for  the  lands  which  they  occupy  either  in  money,  or, 
as  more  frequently  is  the  ease,  in  labor,  or  in  produce.  Besides  the 
proprietors  mentioned  above,  (the  crown  and  the  nobility,)  there  is 
a  class,  not  very  numerous,  (about  700,000,)  of  small  land  owners, 
who  cultivate  their  own  farms,  but  are  not  permitted  to  own  bonds- 
men. . 

TTie  predial  peasants,  on  the  crown  estates,  pay  an  ohrok,  fixed  by 
law ;  hut  the  slaves  of  the  nobility  must  pay  just  what  eaoh  master 
may  choose  to  demand.  Of  course,  this  opens  a  wide  avenue  to  ex- 
tortion and  oppression ;  and,  by  taking  away  from  the  peasant, 
as  it  does,  in  some  instanees,  the  chief  inducement  to  labor,  viz.,  a 
desire  of  bettering  his  condition,  operates  injuriously  upon  the  ad- 
vancement of  practical  ^ricnltnre.  In  many  parts  of  the  empire, 
cultivation  is  still  carried  on  in  a  rude  and  careless  manner,  the  mod- 
em instruments  which  facilitate  it,  being  wholly,  or  in  great  part, 
nnltnown.  But  the  soil  of  Russia  is  light  and  friable,  and  easily  up- 
turned, even  with  the  rude  implements  in  common  use.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  country  in  Europe  where  grain  can  be  produced  by  so 
IHtle.labor  as  in  Russia;  and  the  amount  of  her  exports  show  what 
am  be  done  in  that  country,  even  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of 
agricultural  science.  The  government,  greatly  to  its  credit,  has  been 
endeavoring  of  late,  in  various  ways,  to  improve  agriculture.  Pro- 
fessorships of  the  science  have  been  established  in  the  universities  ; 
ftod  an  institution,  to  which  a  model  farm  is  attached,  has  been  pat 
into  operation  near  Mohilew,  in  which  120  pupils  are  educated  as 
etewanls  and  managers  of  largo  estates. 

Minerals. — Russia  is  noted  for  its  mineral  productions,  not  leu 
than  for  its  vegetable.  Its  principal  mines  are  situated  in  the  Ural 
and  in  the  Altai  mountains.  Ooid  and  Platina  are  found  in  the  Ural 
mountains,  and  in  the  Siberian  province  of  Jeniseisk  ;  silver  in  Sibe- 
ria ;  while  copper,  iron  and  Iea<l,  are  discovered  in  various  quarters. 
Tlic  gold  and  jilatina,  oblained  from  the  mines  of  the  Ural  in  1836, 
was  :  of  gold,  263  poods,  88  lbs.— of  which  129  poods  and  17  lbs. 
came  from  the  mines  of  the  crown ;  of  platina,  139  poods,  fl  lbs. — 
of  which  20  poods,  17  lbs.,  belonged  to  lie  crown.  In  the  following 
year,  the  prodnce  of  gold  in  Russia  amounted  to  470  poods; 
which,  reckoning  the  pood  at  30  lbs.,  and  the  price  of  gold  at  £4  an 
ounce,  was  equal  in  value  to  £1,082,680.  In  the  single  year  1848, 
the  mines  of  the  Ural  yielded  724,640  ooncns  of  the  same  metal ; 
and  their  produce  in  the  (ivo  years'  period  of  1B42-48,  was  eatima- 
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yield  of  tho  platina  mines  was  71,680  ounces.  Silver,  fouod  k 
Siberia,  in  the  Altai,  and  thti  uiciuntains  near  Nertscliiok,  is  proJnotd 
annually  to  the  average  amount  of  84,000  marka.  Of  copper,  itmi 
in  the  Ural  and  Altai,  and  in  the  government  of  Olonetz,  the  amnJ 
produce  is  86,000  quintals  ;  of  had,  dug  from  iho  mines  of  NmB- 
ohink  and  Kbolivano,  14,350  t^uintals-,  of  iron,  found  in  the  UnL 
the  Altai,  Caucasua,  Valdai  Hille,  etc,  3,500,000  quintals.  TV 
iron  mines  of  the  Ural  alone  employ  more  than  50,000  labonn. 
Theae  mountaina  contain  also  diamondsi,  emeralds,  and  other  pn- 
dous  stones;  and  mercury,  zinc,  cobalt,  etc,  are  found  in  Siberia 
Salt  is  obtained  in  abundance,  both  from  mines  and  from  briiw 
Kirings,  especially  in  tbe  southern  provinces,  the  govemmeni  at 
Tauriiia  furnishing  annually  about  300,000  tons.  The  Baltic  ptOT- 
inces,  being  removed  some  distance  from  the  salt  mines,  they  iiq"'^~ 
largely  from  England  and  Austria,  whence  the  article  can  be  ^ 
cheaply  transported  than  from  the  interior  and  southern  pro«io"" 
Bussia. 

Mancfaotures. — Since  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  tbe  e 
and  improvement  of  manufactures  have  been  favorite  objects  of  tfai 
government ;  and  they  have  advanced  with  astonishing  r«pidllj,  it 
both  respects,  under  tbe  reigns,  in  particular,  of  the  last  tvo  taw- 
archs,  Alexander  and  Nicholas.  In  certain  departments,  RuoJiB 
manufactures  are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  country,  Butein 
leather,  for  example,  is  of  a  very  excellent  quality,  unequalled,  kt 
bookbinding,  by  any  elsewhere  manufactured ;  acd  no  atleinpU, 
hitherto  made  to  produce  it  in  other  countiies,  have  succeeM, 
though  foreigners  have  engaged  in  the  business  in  Russia  iUei(  ii 
order  to  undertake  its  preparation  at  home.  Among  other  artidw 
manufactured  in  the  empire,  which  are,  in  general,  better  than  t'  '''^^ 
produced  in  other  countries,  may  be  mentioned  sail-cloth,  cordagi 
canvass,  tick,  felt,  mats,  pot-ashes,  soap,  candles,  caviar,  (the  a 
roe  of  sturgeons,)  isinglass,  and  spirits.  As  late  ae  1788, 
all  the  cloth  used  in  dothing  the  army  was  imported;  "  ' 
nude  altogether  at  home;  on  article  of  a  superior  qua 
manufactured  in  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg,  and  elsewhere. 
Moscow,  and  other  places,  are  noted  for  their  maiiufactorieB  o; 
Archangel  and  Orel,  for  those  of  sail-doth  and  cordage ;  ' 
for  those  of  silk;  and  the  government  of  Vladimir,  for 
cotton.  There  were  engaged  in  the  latter  business  in  Vladin 
1828,  15,612  looms,  and  24,257  operatives;  In  1839,  315  fa« 
and  83,655  operatives.  Glass  manufaototiee  are  eatabtts 
Petersburg,  Tula,  Twer,  and  elsewhere  ;  single  plates  being 
the  former  place  worth  £000  eadi.  Besides  what  has  been  me 
there  are  manufactories  of  snutT  and  cigars,  soau,  paper,  ' 
ware,  jewelry,  etc,  in  Moscow,  Petersburg,  and  other  cities. 

Manufactures  are  carried  on  mainly  by  peasBUta,  who  are  t' 
rativcs.     Peter  the  Great  set  the  example  of  employing  ihi 
who  had  hitherto  only  cultivated  tlie  soil,  in  manufactories,  irli«a 
established  factories  with  villages  of  workmen  attached.     ' 
WtEiter,  therefore,  the  noblemen  employ  their  bondsmui  in  (1 
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after  the  summer  has  been  devoted  to  agriculture.  In  not  a  few  in- 
olances,  however,  agriculture,  being  less  profitable,  has  been  wholly 
sbandoned,  and  the  attention  of  the  peasantry  fixed  entirely  upon 
manufactures. 

Industry  is  almost  wholly  free  in  Russia,  there  being  no  internal 
monopolies  but  those  of  salt,  epirits,  and  playing  cai3s.  All  free 
persons  may  exercise  any  trade  or  profession  they  desire ;  a 
slaves,  on  the  permission  of  their  masters,  may  do  the  same, 
ibis,  in  all  the  universities,  since  1830,  lectures  have  been  iniitituted 
for  the  instruction  of  manufacturers  and  artisans  in  mechanics, 
diemiatry,  etc,  and  in  the  application  of  science  to  the  arts.  Tbo 
progress  of  manufactures,  within  the  present  century,  is  indicated  by 
the  fact,  that  Russia  now  imports  only  one-sixth  of  ner  supplies  from 
foreign  oountriee.  In  1812,  there  were  in  the  empire  2,332  manu- 
factories, and  119,093  operatives;  in  1835,  of  the  former,  6,045,  of 
the  latter,  379,673;  in  1839,  of  the  fbrmer,  6,855,  of  the  latter, 
412,331.  In  1843,  the  articles  manufactured  had  a  value  of  103 
millions  of  silver  rubles,  against  imports  to  the  value  of  19  mil- 
lions. In  the  same  year,  in  and  around  Moscow,  the  chief  manufeo- 
turing  district  of  the  empire,  cotton  goods  were  manufactured  to  the 
value   of  20,163,174,    and  silks,  to  the    value  of  1,367,831  silver 

CoMMBBCK. — The  commerce  of  Russia  is  very  extensive,  and  ia 
increasing  yearly.  The  principal  trading  ports  are  St.  Petersburg 
and  Riga,  on  the  Baltic;  Archangel,  on  the  White  Sea;  Taganrok, 
on  the  Sea  of  Azov  ;  Odessa,  on  the  Black  Sea  ;  and  Astraohon  and 
Baku,  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  Of  the  commerce  of  the  Interior,  Mos- 
cow b  the  chief  entrepot.  This  internal  trade  is  carried  on,  for  the 
most  part,  with  China,  (through  Kiacta.)  Independent  Tartary,  Per- 
na  and  Germany,  and  among  the  different  constituent  parte  of  the 
empire  itself.  The  fairs  of  Russia,  at  Irbit,  Kharkolf,  etc.,  are  at- 
tended by  numerous  foreigners,  as  welt  as  natives,  and  are  world-re- 
nowned. The  value  of  the  goods  offered  for  sale  at  these  fairs,  In 
1839,  was  computed  at  353,894.722  rubles. 

Inland  commerce  is  much  facilitated  in  summer  by  the  numerous 
tahes.riversandeanals,  of  the  country;  andmwinter,  by  the  snow,  over 
whirfisleighstrave!  with  heavy  burdens  and  great  rapidity.  By  means 
of  the  canals  which  have  been  constructed,  the  White,  Black,  Caspian 
and  Baltic  seas,  have  been  brought  into  direct  communication. 
One  set  of  canals  unites  the  Caspian  with  the  Baltic ;  another,  the 
Caspian  with  the  White  Sea;  another,  the  Black  with  the  Baltic; 
and  between  all  these  systems  of  canals  a  direct  cross-connection  has 
been  established.  Few  countries  have  so  extensive  an  Internal  navi- 
gation. Uoods  put  on  hoard  a  boat  in  St.  Petersburg  are  conveyed 
to  Astraehan,  and  the  converse,  without  being  landed.  Along  this 
route  the  furs  and  iron  of  Siberia  are  transported  to  the  port  of 
Petersburg,  There  are  few  regularly-constructed  roads  in  the  coun- 
try. The  chief  ia  that  bet^eocn  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  (500  miles 
long,)  which  is  macadamized,  and  kept  in  constant  repair,  throughout 
itsentire  length.    It  ia  now  traversed  d;  a  rsil-road,  the  recent  opening 
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of  which  is  just  announced  by  the  nenepapers.  The  pr«v|tlVH*4f 
froBt,  however,  at  which  time  sleighs  are  used,  makea  tfaa  mot  tt 
loads  less  sensibly  felt. 

Tlio  principal  articles  of  export  from  Russia,  are  t&Uow,  gnk, 
hemp,  flax,  timber,  linseed  and  hempseed ;  potashes,  bristles,  ' 
seed  oil,  candles,  soap,  furs,  leather ;  fox,  hare,  and  squirrel 
canvaas  aod  coarse  linen ;  wool,  cordage,  caviar,  wax,  isinglass,  tar, 
iron,  mpper,  etc.  In  1843,  tbe  exports  amounted,  in  vnloe,  m 
82,565,600  silver  rubles  ;  the  furs  alone  being  red^oacd  at  2,20j,OOD 
rubles.  The  present  average  value  of  the  annud  exports  is  reckoned  U 
i38, 120,000.  The  chief  imports  of  the  country  are,  sugar,  cotton  lad 
yam;  coffee,  dye-sCufis,  woolens,  oils,  apices,  wine,  salt,  tea,  letd. 
tin,  coal,  tine  linen,  etc.  Their  value,  in  1843,  was  75,028,399 
rubles.  At  the  present  time,  they  amount  annually,  on  an  avenge, 
to  ^2,000,000. 

None  but  native  Russians  arc  allowed  to  engage  ta  tlie  ittltriul 
trade  of  the  empire  ;  a  foreigner,  therefore,  wbu  imports  gooda  inlc 
the  country,  must  sell  them  in  the  port  at  which  they  arrive,  ind 
miy  to  native  Russians.  Every  native  carrying  on  trade,  must  bt 
a  burgher.  Every  burgher  is  either  a  townsman,  having  proper^  in 
tlie  city,  or  a  member  of  a  guild.  There  are  lliree  guilds :  r"*" 
member  of  the  first  posseBsing  from  10,000  to  50,000  rubleaj 
the  second,  from  5,000  to  10,000  ;  of  the  third,  from  1,000  to  5,< 
Every  member  of  a  guild  is  taxed  1 J  per  cent,  on  the  amount  <^ 
declared  capital.  Only  members  of  the  first  guild  can  «ugagt 
foreign  trade.  Those  of  the  second  ore  conducd  to  inland  trade; 
those  of  the  third  are  shop-keepers  and  petty  dealers.  Foreign  aoer- 
<^nts,  called  ffveats,  who  have  enrolled  themselves  In  the  uity  regis- 
ter, have  privileges  nearly  the  same  as  members  of  the  first  guild. 

GovsKNUENT. — The  govemtnent  of  Ruseia  is  an  abaolnt*  moaarriji. 
The  will  of  the  emperor  has  no  limit  opposed  to  it  by  law  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  govemment,  all  poi 
emanates  from  him,  and  all  questions  must  be  referred,  at  la^,  tQ, 
decision.     He  is  the  head  of  the  slate  and  of  the  church,  beuing, 
title,  "  Autocrat  of  all  the  Rusaias."     Yet,  though  absolute,  tbo 
of  the  monarch  is  not  wholly  uncontrolled ;  for  he  oannot  vie ' 
with  impunity,  established  customs,  or  the  recognized  privili 
certain  classes;  nor  can  be,  with   safety,  run  counter  to   the 
prejudices  of  the  people.     The  limits  of  his  authority  are  pntotji 
recognized,  and  conformed  to  by  the  sovereign,  though  no  law 

defining  its  extent.     Ever  since  the  days  of  Peter,  the  moi 

Russia  have  been  endeavoring  to  reduce  the  administralton  of 
government  to  a  regular  system  ;  and  to  render  it  independcnl 
far  as  might  be,  of  the  caprices  of  the  reigning  sovereign.     In  If 
indeed,  Alexander  expressly  declared  that  the  law  is  superior  to 
sovereign ;  and  conferred  upon  the  Senate  the  right  of  ramonat 
gainst  what  they  might  think  an  illegal   ukoM,  (imoKrial  d< 
This  power,  however,  considering  the  manner  in  whieh  the  Sri 
constituted,  would  impose  but  a  feeble  check  upon  the  administi 
.of  a  monarch  disposed  to  bo  tyrannical. 
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Upon  the  whole,  taking  inio  account  the  condition  of  the  empire, 
it  hardly  admits  of  beUig  made  a  question  whether  an  absolute  go- 
Temmeut,  especially  if  administered  as  the  preaent  is,  be  not  that 
which  is  best  adapted  to  Russian  necessities.  Were  not  the  monai'ch 
absolute,  the  nobles  would  have  the  controlling  influence  in  the  state, 
and  UuBsia  would  exhibit,  but  on  a  large  scale,  the  pitiable  spectacle 
which  Poland  presented,  fur  two  hundred  years,  to  the  eyes  of 
civilized  Europe.  The  interests  of  the  lower  cIosbcs,  as  inatt«r« 
have  stood  for  many  years  in  Russia,  and  thoae  of  the  autocrat,  are 
nearly  identical.  The  emperors  have  seen  thia,  and,  accordingly, 
they  have,  from  Peter  downwards,  done  all  in  their  power  to  elevate 
and  prepare  for  final  emancipation  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  had 
been  fur  many  centuries  in  a  state  of  the  most  absolute  slavery.  In 
the  work  of  improving  this  mass  of  the  nation,  the  government  baa 
pursued  a  steady  policy,  proceeding,  meanwhile,  as  rapidly  as  the 
drcumstances  of  the  cose  would  admit.  The  care  of  the  Russian 
sovereign  for  his  people  is  well  esempliiied  in  the  conduct  of  the 
reigning  emperor  Nicholas,  of  whom,  and  the  government  in  general, 
Jerrmonii,*  who  traveled  very  recently  in  the  country,  remarka : 
"The  rights  of  manure  trampled  under  toot  in  Russia  !  Who  denies 
it  1  A  nation,  still  semi-barbarous,  is  subjected  to  a  semi-barbaroua 
rule !  PerfecUy  true.  Laws  unworthy  of  the  name  still  exist  there, 
SB  well  as  classea  of  man  degraded  below  the  proper  dignity  of  man. 
All  this  is  matter  of  fact;  but  the  profound  genius  of  the  Emperor, 
who  discerns  all  this,  his  restless  striving  to  remedy  theao  evils,  to 
reooncile  these  incongruities,  thai  stamps  Itim  in  my  eyes,  not  only  as 
a  great  sovereign,  but  also  as  a  true  friend  to  the  people."  And, 
again,  after  enumerating  in  part  what  the  Emperor  has  done,  and  is 
still  doing,  for  the  true  fieedom  of  his  subjects,  Jerrmann  concludes 
his  estimate  of  Nicholas  in  the  following  words :  "  What  1  have  here 
brought  forward  must  surely  aufEce  to  place  him,  iu  the  eyes  of 
every  unprejudiced  person,  in  the  light  of  a  real  lover  of  his  people, 
lliat  his  care  has  created  a  paradise,  that  no  highly  criminal  abuse  of 
power,  no  shameful  neglect,  prevails  in  the  departments  of  justice  and 
police,  it  is  hoped  no  reflecting  reader  will  infer  from  this  expoaitiou 
of  facts.  But  the  still  existing  abuses  alter  nothing  in  my  view  of  the 
Emperor's  character,  of  his  assiduous  eBurts  to  riusc  his  cation  out  of 
the  deep  slough  in  which  it  atill  is  partly  sunk,  of  his  eflicacious  en- 
deavors to  elevate  his  people  to  a  knowledge  and  use  of  their  rights 
•8  men,  alter  nothing  in  my  profound  persuasion  that  Ciar  Nicholas 
1.  is  the  true  father  of  his  country."  This  is  high  prnis«,  and  sounds 
like  flattery  to  republican  cars  ;  but  the  opinion  so  warmly  expressed 
by  Jerrmann  coincides  with  that  of  other  observant  and  well. informed 
travelers  in  Russia,  and  seems  warranted  by  the  facts  of  the  caiie. 

^Hie  labor  performed  by  the  Emperor  in  administering  the  govern- 
ment is  very  great,  and  loaves  room  for  but  little  respite.     He  is 
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BsBistad  in  the  public  business  by  various  eouneiU  or  collects 
these,  one  college  is  called  the  "  imperial  Counoil  of  the  Ecnperorfl 
which  has  superintcndeuce  of  matters  connected  wilb  the  interim)  ■ 
ministration  of  the  empire.  Another  of  these  colleges  is  knoim  ■ 
the  "  Senate,"  whose  members  are  nomJuated  by  the  Emperor,  a 
which  is  the  high  court  of  justice  for  the  empire,  controlling  all 
ferior  tribunals.  It  examines,  also,  into  the  state  of  the  public  rev«i 
and  expeDditure,  inquires  into  public  abuses,  appoints  to 
offices,  and  may  reinorvstrate  neainat  imperial  edicts,  if  cont 
law.  A  third  college  is  the  "  Holy  Synod,"  which,  composed  of  lliB 
di^itarjes  of  the  Church,  Guperiiitenda  eeclesiastical  atFuirs ;  but  lU 
decisions  must  be  formally  approved  by  the  Bovereign.  A  fburtli 
college  is  the  "Committee  of  Minialcra,"  eleven  in  number  ;  one  of 
finance,  another  of  justice,  etc.,  who  report  directly  to  the  Emperor, 
or  to  his  chancellor,  who  possesses  all  Uie  executive  authority  in  toM- 
ters  submitted  to  the  Committee, 

As  the  government  has,  in  general,  suffered  conquered  provinOM  — 
to  relaitt  their  own  laws  and  customs,  the  heal  adminUtratlon  Jk 
not  the  same  in  different  parts  of  the  empire  ;  but  it  agrees  in  all  I 
the  following  particulars:  The  whole  empire  is  divided  iuto  rlfll 
royalties,  governments,  and  circles.  Each  vice-royalty  is  goverad 
by  a  viceroy,  who  represents  the  Emperor,  and  to  him  are  i  "  ~ 
nate  all  other  oifioers  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction,  and  «vM 
the  decisions  of  the  courts  are  subject  to  his  revision,  In  each  i 
vemment  there  is  a  governor,  who  represents  the  Our,  a  council  M 
finance,  a  college  of  general  provision,  and  a  college  of  mcdidai 
Each  circle  has  its  appropriate  functionaries  ;  and  each  town  * 
municipal  body,  elected  by  its  inhabitants. 

The  judicial  gyilem  of  Russia  is  very  complicated.     Appeals  !!•« 
from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  court,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  Sent 
All  the  provincial  tribunals  are  composed  in  part  of  functionarieil 
chosen  by  the  people ;  it  being  a  principle  of  Russian  law,  that,  ll 
every  court,  a  poition  of  the  judges  should  belong  to  the  same  clM 
as  he  whose  case  is  on  trial,  and  that  these  should  be  elected  by  li 
peers.     The  judges,  however,  owe  their  situation  to  favor,  being  ni\ 
movable  at  pleasure ;  and,  as  their  salaries  are  low,  they  are  t«iupt«l'l 
to  corrupt,  and  sometimes  are  actually  guilty  of  corrupting  or  ioT 
peding  justice  fur  a  bribe.     But  the  abuses  whicji  once  prevailed  b 
this  respect  are  now  comparatively  rare,* 

The  potiee   of  the  empire  is  efGcient,  particularly  in  the  Ia^«r1 
towns.     Crime  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence;  and  property  Is  a' 


•  Bn»aH,  in  liu  "  Trsmli  in  aiborin,"  pablinhed  in  1850,  by  !■*»  *  ^        . 

dclphU,  bin  tbe  (bUowinE  intenwciDa  notice  mHcdsg  itiB  eilirrior  >puv«mH!a  tfa 
RgHiu  court  of  jtuti»:  "  The  halli  in  wbich  ttas  diraicl  conn  of  Donu  iBipMthw 
bauima  (ona  a  iQuDg  Gontrait  willi  Che  outwnn]  ond  viiiUe  cliiincter  of  [ha  ■Mitigaa 
genprEllif  ^»rni  up  in  Qrrmonj  lo  thf  lump  pnrpoM*.  Thj  darknru  inil  chill  of  aar 
— —  -r  ....^ 1 t,^i,  ^(i^g  in  Rqtuia.  OH  ihf  otbgr  huA  oov 
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well  protected  aa  undor  any  other  government,  llie  punuh- 
ttunts  at  present  in  use  in  Russia,  are,  according  to  Ihe  nature 
of  the  otfeuce  committed,  money  fines,  restitution,  church  peiiitetute, 
lose  of  office,  forfeiture  of  privileges  and  of  honor,  corporal  chastise- 
ments of  various  degrees,  banishment  to  Siberia,  accompanied,  ia 
grave  otlenccs,  by  labor  in  the  mines  or  monu  fact  ones,  and  capital 
punishment,  in  coses  of  high  treason.  For  fifty  years,  after  the 
esecutioa  of  the  Cossack  rebel,  Pugatachef,  (1775,)  no  sentence  of 
death  was  pronounced  in  Russia.  At  present,  capital  punishuient  is 
generally  superseded  by  scourging  with  the  knout,  and  labor  ibi 
life  iu  the  mJDBH  of  Siberia.  In  this  latter  case,  the  noBtrila  of 
the  criminals  used  to  be  slit  and  their  foreheads  branded,  pre- 
vious to  their  banishment,  until  Alexander  prohibited  the  practice. 
Torture  was  once  universal  in  the  empire,  and  might  be  inflicted 
at  the  discretion  of  all  superior  justices ;  but  it  was  abolished  by  Ka- 
tharine, contrary  to  the  wishes,  and  in  spite  of  the  prejudices  of  the 
people  in  its  favor.  Banishment  to  Siberia  was  commenced  upon  a 
regular  plan  in  1754,  by  Elizabeth  ;  which  plan  was  much  improved 
in  1819,  and  still  further  in  1840.  The  yearly  average  of  convieta 
transported,  up  to  1818,  was  2,500.  In  1823,  a  ukase  was  issued 
commanding  all  vagrants,  who  had  hitherto  been  compelled  to  labor 
in  the  fortresses,  to  be  henceforth  transported.  From  that  lime  to 
I82&,  10,067  convicts  were  annually  sent  to  Siberia.  Of  this  num- 
ber, one-tenth  consisted  of  women,  and  only  one-seventh  was  con- 
demned to  hard  labor.  Hiese  convicts  are  well  provided  for  by  the 
government.  Even  those  condemned  to  hard  labor,  on  account  of 
murder,  burglary,  highway  robbery,  or  treason,  are  allowed,  after 
five  or  six  years,  if  they  conduct  themselves  properly,  to  he^in  life 
again  in  Siberia,  where  land,  building  materials,  and  implements 
of  husbandry  are  furnished  them  by  the  government.  Sentence  of 
banishment  is  rendered  more  rigorous  by  condemnation  to  civil 
tlealh^  in  which  case  a  convict's  family  is  not  permitted  to  accompany 
him  in  his  exile,  and  he  is  allowed  neither  to  write  nor  to  receive 

CLAsamrATioK  of  thb  Peoplk.  Tlie  people  of  Russia  are  divided 
into  four  classes  :  1st,  the  nobility  ;  2d,  the  clergy  ;  3d,  the  citizens ; 
4th,  the  peasants,  1st.  The  Nobility  are  subdivided  into  two  clasees, 
hereditary  and  personal.  Previous  to  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great, 
the  nobles  were  all  such  by  descent,  bemg  either  the  deaeendanta  of 


*  Th*  Inwnj  in  wbich  the  Siberinn  elilw  or  tobmUU  (for  »iieli  tbaj  ■«. 
ttbor  inDApartslioD,  btv  qsodIJ^  nlablitbp-d  in  vaUcja,  on  tbc  benk^  of  n 
fiab  ui!  aliaiuUDl.  aod  in  Ibc  midtt  of  fureita.  They  majr  be  conipun).  « 
bv  aotid  antbon^,  with  die  finest  tilUgp*  of  weUem  Ennpe.  in  reapect  ta 
•uidiL;  of  FOiutru<:iua,  and  reftUuin  of  pUn  ud  clsinlinui.  Tbe  houea  m  bailt  i£ 
wood,  with  ■  baadHiae  Eroni.  treli  enclosed,  buriiig  etch  Toar  Uije  nniDi,  ■  iHeinv 
eoart.  Iwo  Fliib>s  iind  two  lUnbmie*.  Eieb  bonae  w  inhnbil^  b;  foor  eijln.  Brnj- 
tioDK  they  nce^l  (or  c^nyiaf  od  HTienltuTe,  ia  furniahed  by  tb*  govemnenl;  and,  oa 
aBrtiDg  oiil,  ibej  nro  pfnyided  widi  bow   '  -'  --     ■■  -  '  -■'    — " ' —  ■'— 

EibKc  ei|vnie.    On  Ihrnr  mareh.  alM,  []je.  .    . 
enruln  iggtnTiied  caaea,  Aen  ia  no  aepantiai].  DideH  ■  nhiotaij  eoe,  frui 
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tfae  Bneient  petty  princes  of  the  country,  or  of  lord*  possessed  < 
large  eaMtea.     These  nobles  held,  exclusively,  all  ofiicea  of  trust  ai 
emolument ;  and  were  opposed  to  Peter's  project  of  re^endrating  li 
oountry.     To  counteract  their  influem-e,  that  monarch  created  a  n«v| 
class  of  personal  nobility,  who  enjoyed  the  rank  during  life  ;  and  ll 
made  provision  for  perpetuating  this  oloss.     lliis  order  still  exisMfl 
and  the  rank  is  coufcrred  upon  the  higher  classes  of  the   clei^  umI 
citizens,  and  upon  the  civil  and  military  public  officers,  on  the  groual  .1 
of  pemonal  merit,  or  for  aervioes  rendered  to  the  atat«.     In  1836,  tfeft  J 
herediiary  nobility  of  the  empire  numbered  538,160,  and  tfae  pe»- 1 
Bonal,  153,195  individuals.     lu  Russia  Proper  the  nobles  are  not  n 
merous;    bnt   there  were,  in  1837,283,420  in  Poland   alone,    a 
reckoning  those  living  in  the  provinces  acquired  from  that  cuuntiy  ^ 
before  its  annexation  to  Russia.      The  titles  of  the  nobility  are 

ce,  count,  and  baron,  the  former  titles  being  no  longer  used. 

nobles  have  many  privileges :  they  are  exempted  from  oorponl 
punishment,  from  the  capitation-lax,  &C,,  and  are  not  obliged  to  serre 
in  the  army,  though  many  do  so  from  choice,  as  precedence  is  d» 
termined  in  Russia,  not  by  birth,  but  by  military  rank.      Noblea, 
however,  must  furnish  recruits  to  the  array,  according  to  the  number 
of  their  Tttssals.     Every  member  of  a  noble  family  is  a  noble;  and^  ■ 
on  bis  death,  his  property  is  divided,  not,  however,  equally  Amoagm 
all  his  children,     If  his  estate  be  uonfisoated,  it  goes,  not  to  the  g»>  1 
vemment,  but  to  his  family  ;  and,  besides  titis,  the  nobles  enjoy  otMr'l 
important  privileges.     The  nobility  are  waited  upon  in  their  hous 
by  numerous  vassals;  and  some  of  the  leading  men  among  tlnai  1 
have,  of  late  years,  engaged  extensively  in  agriuulluro  and   mami-  I 
&ctures,  in  whiuh  their  serfs  are  employed  with    much    BuccoaK  f 
They  are,  as  a  class,  polite  and  hospitable,  well  educated,  and  even   j 
highly  accomplished,  many  of  them  speaking  French  and  GerniaiB 
with  correctness  and  facility.     Since  the  invasion  and  dc'feat  of  N^   I 
polcon,  it  has  been  ^hionablo  for  the  nobles  to  make  extdutTC  | 
tours  in  the  western  and  more  civilized  parts  of  Europe;  during  I 
which  they  have  acquired  more  liberal   political  views,  and  ha*B  1 
adopted  a  wiser  and  more  humane  policy  tim  was  previously  punned  I 
in  the  management  of  their  estates.  I 

2.  The  CUrgy  comprised,  in  ail,  a  few  years  since,  274,000  iadivi-  ] 
duals,  of  whom  254,000  belonged  to  the  established  church.  Tbi^  | 
ore  exempted  from  direct  taxation,  from  corporal  punishment,  aM  j 
may  acquire  all  kinds  of  property.  The  clergy  is  divided  into  two  I 
classes,  the  secular  and  the  ngulnr.  l^eir  stipends  arc  so  small,  ttiM  I 
they  are  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  the  people  of  their  ctuuga,  f 
The  highest  dignitary  of  the  church,  the  senior  metropolitan,  rceein  J 
only  £600  or  £700  a  year ;  and  the  salary  of  the  next  hlghtwt,  m  \ 
abbot,  is  usually  not  more  thui  £40  or  .£50  a  year.  The  Mate  «f ( 
learning  among  them  is,  in  general,  depressed,  and  they  lack  r 
ment  Orders  and  other  honors  are  conferred  upon  die  rtyiifcy  J 
clergy,  which  consist  of  the  higher  dignitaries  of  the  church,  amoU 
whom  the  mure  honorable  stations  are  generally  filled  by  raenuJucAUw 
ibrthe  purpose  from  the  ranks  uflhe  nobility.     Of  ihottcuiar  dngy, 

riy  all  are  the  sons  of  clergj-men. 


THB  XMPtKX  OI  KDfiStA. 

S.  Tha  Citizens  comprise  the  class  uitermediBte  between  the  clergy 
and  the  pessaats.  It  nuDibcrii  about  4,500,000  perstHis,  who  are  de- 
scribed as  "  freemen,  all  those  who,  being  neither  gentleiaen  nor 
peasants,  follow  the  arts  and  eciences,  navigation,  commerce,  or  exer- 
cise trade."  In  it  is  comprised,  also,  "  all  who,  bora  of  plebeian 
parents,  shall  have  been  brought  up  in  schools  or  places  of  education, 
religious  or  otherwise,"  founded  bj  the  govemnient ;  and  also, 
"the  children  of  officers  and  of  the  secretaries  to  the  ehaacery." 
The  distribution  of  the  merohontti,  who  belong  to  this  class,  into 
guilds,  has  already  been  noticed.  MerchonU  do  not  pay  a  poll<tjix ; 
and  some  of  them  are  not  subject  to  enrollment  in  the  army  or  nuvy. 
They  possess,  also,  other  privileges,  some  of  which  are  not  enjoyed 
by  the  burghere,  though  the  latter  belong  to  the  same  claB& 

4.  The /'eiuanfs  are  divided  into  Jreeholderg,  small  taimers,  pgaa- 
anli  of  Che  erovm,  and  bojuhmert,  whose  relative  numbers  have  been 
stated  above,  and  who  constitute,  altogether,  nearly  40,000,000  of  the 
population  of  Russia.  The  peasants  belonging  to  tlie  crown  toay  be 
considered  as  personally  free  men ;  and  the  reigning  £mp<Tor  has 
mode  provision  for  the  gradual  emuicipation  of  the  bondsmen,  or 

Eeasants  of  the  nobility.  The  condition  of  the  Russian  bondsmen  is 
etter  than  might,  at  first  view,  be  supposed.  They  are,  in  general, 
kindly  treated,  and  seldom,  or  never,  sulVer  trom  want,  as  many  free- 
men do.  Their  necessities  are  all  supplied ;  in  sickness  and  old  age 
they  are  sure  of  attention  ;  and  in  many  instances  they  have  ample 
opportunity  afforded  them  for  earning  sufficient  money  to  purchase 
their  freedom.  Of  these  bondsmen  some  nobles  own  great  numbers ; 
and,  as  a  rule,  the  richer  the  master,  the  better  is  the  condition  of  the 
bondsman.  Count  Scheremiticv,  for  example,  owns  more  than 
100,000.  The  nobles  pay  a  tax  to  the  government  on  their  slaves 
(about  four  rubles  a  male) ;  while  tbcy,  in  their  turn,  pay  a  certain 
ahiount  to  their  masters,  either  io  money,  or  produce,  or  labor.  L*. 
gaily,  however,  the  master  baa  the  right,  if  he  choose  to  exercise  it, 
to  all  the  time  and  labor  of  his  bondsman.  lie,  however,  contents 
himself,  in  most  instances,  with  a  stipulated  portion,  and  allows  his 
slaves  to  make  use  of  the  rest  for  their  own  benefit.  Some  of  these 
bondsmen  have  become,  in  consequence,  exceedingly  rich ;  and  may 
be  seen  in  the  cities  inhabiting  sumptuous  mansions  and  riding  in  ele- 
gant carriages,  A  slave  planned  and  built  the  most  magnificent 
diurch  in  St.  Petersburg.  Runaway  bondsmen  are  subjected  to  im- 
prisonment and  hard  labor ;  for  other  offences,  masters  may  punish 
corporally,  but  not  with  cruelty.  To  take  the  life  of  a  bondsman, 
however,  is  death  according  to  (he  law. 

The  peasants  are  of  the  middle  stature,  have  hardy  constitutions, 
and  are  capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue.  "  Their  houses,"  says  the 
Rev,  W,  Venabtes,  ("  Domestic  Scenes  in  Russia,")  "  are,  in  general, 
extremely  warm  and  substantial ;  they  are  built  for  the  most  part  of 
unsquared  Ic^  of  deal,  laid  one  upon  another,  and  firmly  secured 
at  the  corners  where  the  ends  of  the  timbers  cross,  and  are  hollowed 
out  so  as  to  receive  and  hold  one  another;  they  are  also  fastened 
together  by  wooden  pins  and  uprights  in  the  interior.  The  four  cor- 
ners are  supported  upon  large  stones,  or  roots  of  trees,  so  that  there 
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19  a  current  of  air  under  the  stones  to  preserve  the  timber  from 
damp;  in  the  winter,  earth  is  piled  up  ali  around  to  exclude  the  coMj 
the  interstices  between  the  logs  are  stulTcd  with  moss  and  cUy, 
that  no  i-ain  can  enter.     The  windows  are  very  small,  and  are 
quently  cut  out  of  the  wooden  wall  after  it  la  finished.      In 
centre  of  the  bouse  ia  a  stove,  called  a  peech,  [peehJca,)  which  b( 
the  cottage  to  an  almost  unbearable  degree  ;  the  warmth,  hovrei 
which  a  Russian  peasant  loves  to  enjoy  within  doors,  is  proporlii 
to  the  cold  which  he  is  required  to  support  without ;  his  bed  is 
top  of  his  peeeh  ;  aitd  when  be  enters  his  house  in  the  winter,  pi 
with  cold,  be  throws  off*  his  sheep-skin  coat,  stretches  himeelt  on 
Btove,  and  is  thoroughly  warmed  in  a  few  minutes.      Baron    Hb 
hausen,  speaking  of  the  villages  ho  passed  between  Petersburg 
Moscow,  says,  that  "the  arrangement  of  the  hubitations  and  the  □ 
ner  in  which  they  are  ornamented,  testify  the  well-being  of  the 
habitants."     He  thus  continues  his  pleasing  description  :   "  The 
lages  oonsist  of  a  single  street,  with  the  houses  detached,  or  soi 
times  placed  two  and  two,  with  a  small  court  on  each  side,     Tht 
aide  of  the  house  ia  turned  towards  the  street,  and  this  alone  ia  or- 
namented.     The  entrance  is  on  the  court,  and  a  little  staircase  leaA 
up  to  the  abode  of  the  fiimily  ;  for  the  Russian  peasant  ttlwajs,  if 
possible,  leaves  a  space  of  eight  or  ten  feet  high  on  the  ground  floor 
for  the  cattle.     The  beat  room,  generally  lit  by  three  windows,  0<^ 
oupies  all  the  side  next  the  street,  and  above  this  is  otien  found  • 
little  room  with  a  window  opening  on  a  balcony,  which  ia  tuuidlj' 
the  bedroom  of  the  young  girls  of  the  family,  and,  under  the  natiMr 
of  Terema,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  popular  songs  aa  a  plaoc 
of  poetical  ravstery.     Behind  the  house   are  various   oflicefl — tli4 
stable,  the  shed  for  cattle,  the  atorehonse  for  flour,  and  the    baA.* 
Ihe  depots  for  com  usually  stand  all  together  in  a  cone  at  the  ea- 
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tl-ance  of  the  village,  and  are  vrcll  defended  froin  fire.  At  the  end 
of  the  court  yard  is  a  little  gate  leading  to  a  meadow,  or  a  kitchen 
garden,  but  fruit  trees  are  very  rare.  The  riuherpeaaanta  paint  their 
bouses  outside,  the  favorite  colors  being  green  for  the  waU  and  red 
for  the  roots.  But  naany  ehow  merely  rough  wood,  darkened  by  the 
eSect  of  time.  *  •  •  •  The  ornaments  and  covering  of  the 
roof,  the  galleries,  and  the  etaircases,  remind  the  traveler  of  the 
Swiss  ohnlfits,  but  the  interior  is  entirely  diiferont.  llie  Baron  de- 
scribes the  interior  of  one  of  the  cottages  which  he  and  bis  party  en- 
tered, as  clean  and  spacious,  the  walls  being  smoothly  plaued  and  the 
floor,  which  had  first  been  washed,  strewed  with  fine  twigs.  "  In  one 
of  the  corners,"  says  he,  "  were  seen  images  of  saintB,  with  lamps.. 
burning  beneath  them  ;  benches  were  fixed  along  the  walls,  and  there 
were  six  rush-bottomed  chairs.  By  the  side  of  a  very  old  table 
was  another  of  quito  modem  appearance,  with  a  cover,  and  support 
ing  a  porcelain  tea-service.  The  engravings  hung  on  the  walla 
showed  the  same  confusion ;  there  were  legends  of  saints,  in  the  na- 
tional taste,  mingled  with  others  of  most  incongruous  subjects  ;  tales 
and  fables,  with  explanations  in  prose  and  verse  beneath ;  and 
amongst  these  chef  iToiuvrea,  the  portrait  of  Napoleon  between  the 
Etoperors  Alexander  and  Nicholas." 

The  dress  of  the  peasants  is  well  adapted  to  their  circimistances. 
"  Their  costume  in  winter,"  says  Uarl/iauscn,  "  is  a  short  peliase  of 
sheepskin;  in  summer,  a  caflan  of  coarse  gray,  or,  for  the  richer, 
deep  blue  cloth,  confined  by  a  broad  belt  of  some  gray  color,  and  a 
felt  hat  ornamented  by  a  riband  and  metal  buckle;  the  jaunty 
yarnichik  (poetilionj  will  even  add  a  rose,  a  peacock's  feather,  or 
some  ornament  of  that  sort.  Their  Irowsers  are  worn  very  wide, 
and  are  tucked  into  the  boots;  but  in  Humin^r  the  boots  are  oflcn 
replaced  by  sandals,  made^  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  and  fastened  by 
thongs  tq  tbe  leg,  which,  as  well  as  the  foot,  is  enveloped  in  a  fold  of 
linen  which  serves  for  a  stocking.  The  shirts  worn  by  the  Russian 
peasantry  were  formerly  of  linen,  but  they  are  now  mostly  cotton, 
and  dyed  red, — for  with  the  common  people,  the  words  red  and 
beautiful  are  identical  and  synonymous.  The  principal  garment  of 
the  women  is  a  long  robe  of  woollen,  cotton,  or  sometimes  silk,  fast- 
ened round  the  waist  by  a  colored  girdle  ;  and  in  winter  they  wear 
over  it  a  short  pelisse,  which  bears  the  name  of  douektgretha,  that  is 
to  say,  warmer  of  the  soul."  Tlie  holiday  dresses  of  tiie  women  are 
sometimes  quite  elegant.  The  Baron  aaw  theholiday  costume  of  the 
wife  oC  the  peasant,  the  furniture  of  whose  house  bos  been  described. 
He  speaks  of  the  petticoat  and  jacket  as  made  of  beautiful  white  silk 
■tuff,  embroidered  with  gold, and  as  having  coat  more  than  500  silver 
rubles  (about  t400.)  The  husband  of  this  woman,  as  well  as  her- 
self, was  a  bond-servant,  belonging  to  Prince  SaltikofT.  The  food  of 
the  peasant  is  rye  bread,  his  chief  sustenance,  sour  cabbage  soup, 
salted  cucumbers,  eggs, salt  fish,  bacon,  lard,  mushrooms,  and  oni'ms. 
His  favorite  dtsh  is  a  mixture  of  meat  and  rye  flour  seasoned  with 
onions  and  garlic.  Of  meat  he  eats  but  little.  His  common  drink  ia 
fMot,  B  fermented  liquor  mode  by  pouring  hot  water  on  rye  or  barlejr 
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meal.  Besides  this,  he  drinks  t^a,  mead,  and  spiritous  Iiqaora,  tll^ 
oonsuniption  of  tite  latter  iii  the  empire  amounting  aonuaU;  to  mom 
than  80,000,000  galloDs. 

The  peasant  is  religious  in  his  way,  and  very  superHtitioufl.  Hit 
faults  and  vioes  are  chiefly  those  incident  to  the  condition  of  a  bonds- 
man. His  virtues  decidedly  preponderate.  Re  has  great  powers  of 
endurance,  and  evinces  a  wonderful  aptness  in  reoeiying  and  profiU 
ing  by  instruction.  His  versatility  is  really  surprisiog.  "  He  wiH,* 
says  VenabUs, "  plough  to^ay,  weave  to-morrow,  help  to  build  a  house 
the  third  day,  and  the  fourth,  if  his  master  need  an  extra  ooachman, 
he  will  mount  the  bos,  and  drive  four  horses  abreast  as  if  it  were  his 
-daily  occupation.  None  of  these  operations,  except,  perhaps,  the  last, 
will  be  as  well  performed  as  in  a  country  where  the  dividon  of  labor 
is  more  thoroughly  understood.  They  will  all,  however,  be  suffid* 
enlly  well  done  to  '  i^rve  the  Cum,'  a  favorite  phrase  in  Russia.  IW 
people  are  very  ingenious,  but  perseverance  is  wanting ;  and  tbougk 
they  carry  many  arts  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence,  they  general^ 
bK^  short  of  perfection," 

Ths  Army, — The  regular  army  of  Russia  was  iirst  formed  by 
Peter  the  great;  and,  at  his  death,  it  numberejl  110,000  men,  in 
good  discipline.  By  each  successive  sovereign  of  Russia  the  army 
has  been  improved  and  8ugment«d,  particularly  by  Alexander  and 
Nicholas,  Its  discipline  and  organization  are  now  remarkably  com- 
plete. Recruits  are  taken  from  among  the  peasants  and  artisans,  all 
of  whom  are  liable  to  compulsory  service.  The  ordinary  levies  ars 
about  two  in  every  hundred  of  the  inhabitants.  A  peasant,  on  being 
enlisted,  is,  at  once,  with  bis  family,  released  from  bondage ;  and, 
after  a  service  of  eight  years,  may  retire  from  the  army  and  pursus 
the  Evocations  of  a  free  man.  Formerly,  the  term  of  service  yrtm 
twenty  years ;  but  it  has  been  wisely  and  humanely  shortened  by 
Nicholas.  At  the  present  time,  the  army  numbers  not  less  than 
1,000,000  men,  divided  into  six  bodies;  (ti.)  the  great  morabla 
Evroptaii  Army  of  Oecapation,  consisting  of  4«5,730  men  and  1,909 
pieces  of  ordnance ;  (b.)  the  European  ATtny  of  Reserve,  202,460  men, 
and  472  pieces  of  artillery;  (c.)  the  CaHca»ian  Army,  150,167  mrai, 
and  302  cannon ;  (d.)  the  Army  of  Finland,  16,000  men,  and  1« 
cannon  ;  (e.)  the  Army  of  Orenbiirff,  64,000  men,  and  16  cannon ; 
(f )  the  Army  of  Siberia,  16,000  men,  wid  16  piec«s  of  ordnance.  Bo- 
sides  those  troops,  there  are  several  regular  corps  of  Cossacks^ 
amounting  to  50,000  men  ;  and  other  irregular  Cossack  troops,  who 
guard  the  frontiers  of  the  empire. 

Russia,  therefore,  it  will  be  seen,  is  able  to  send  into  the  field,  at 
any  moment,  even  beyond  its  own  bounds,  800,000  troops  well  sup- 
plied with  artillery.  These  trciopg,  though  not  as  active  and  intelli- 
gent, perhaps,  as  those  of  England  and  Franc*,  possess,  in  the  highest 
perfection,  the  two  chief  qualities  of  a  soldier, — implicit  obedienoe 
and  indomitable  courage.  They  hesitate  not  to  undertake  any  en- 
terprise, however  desperat* ;  and  perhaps  no  troops  in  the  world  e«ta 
equal  them  in  fortitiide  under  the  greatest  hardships  and  privations. 
Ill  their  own  eoantry,  tliey  are  invincible;  and  alnvad,  under  mm 
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petent  offioera,  the;  are  at  least  equal  to  the  best  soldiers  whicL 
western  Europe  hits  produced. 

Of  late  years,  the  education  of  those  who  are  to  become  offioerg  in 
the  army,  has  received  particular  attention.  The  prindpol  institu- 
tion founded  for  this  purpoae  is  that  of  the  Corpi  det  Cadets  at  Peters- 
tiurg,  in' which  are  about  1,000  pupib.  There  are  aUo  Bcboojs  for 
cadeta  at  Moscow,  Woronesth,  Polotsk,  Tula,  Tamhoff,  and  other 
places.  The  pupils  of  all  these  institutions  graduate  as  ensigns. 
During  peace,  promotion  from  the  rank  of  ensign  to  that  of  colonel, 
depends  on  seniority  in  time  of  war,  on  gallantry  as  well  as  seniority. 
Among  the  common  soldiers,  ader  two  years'  service  a  soldier  may 
become  a  Bub-ofliL-er ;  and  Uie  latter,  after  serving  twelve  years, 
ranks  as  an  ensign.  Soldiers  leaving  the  army  at  the  expiration  of 
their  term  of  siirvicc,  are  entitled  to  a  small  pension;  those  who  are 
disabled  during  service  are  provided  for  by  the  state ;  and  those  who 
choose  to  remain  after  their  term  has  expired,  receive  double  pay, 
and  gain  other  privileges.  But  the  pay  of  both  ofGcers  and  men  is 
very  meagre,  and  insufficient  for  their  proper  support ;  which  consti- 
tutes the  greatest  drawback  to  the  efficiency  of  uie  army.  The  evil, 
however,  was  more  extensive  in  former  days  than  it  ia  at  present, 
the  government  having  increased  the  wages  both  of  officers  and  men. 
Even  yet,  however,  Uieir  paj'  is  inadequate  to  their  proper  mainte- 

TuE  Navy. — The  navy  of  Russia,  as  its  army,  was  first  established 
by  Peter  the  Great.  It  has  been  fostered  by  each  succeeding  aover* 
eign  ;  and,  considering  the  natural  situation  of  Russia,  has  attained  a 
surprising  degree  of  efficiency.  By  means  of  it,  the  government  has 
complete  control  of  the  Baltic,  Black  and  Caspian  Seas  ;  but  this,  na- 
turally, is  the  greatest  extent  its  maritime  power  is  likely  to  reach, 
until  the  empire  acijuires  more  seacoosts  than  are  now  within  iU 
limits.  I'he  most  important  naval  stations  are  Cronstadt  on  the  Uuif 
of  Finland,  and  Sevaiitopal  on  the  Black  Sea.  In  1840,  the  navy  cou- 
siated  of  56  ships  of  the  line,  carrying  from  74  to  120  guns ;  48 
frigates,  carrying  from  44  to  00  guns,  and  a  proportionate  number  of 
sloops  of  war,  brigs  and  steamers.  At  present,  the  navy  consists  of 
71&  vessels,  with  5,fi00  guns;  the  mercantile  marine  consists  of 
1,100  vessels,  carrying  100,000  tons.* 

FiNAHoia. — ^The  revenut  of  Russia  ia  derived  from  the  capitation 
tax  laid  on  every  bondsman  bolongiug  to  individuals,  from  the  obrok 
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paid  by  the  psasania  of  the  crown  estates,  and  from  the  tax  of  Ij  JW 
cent,  laid  on  the  capital  of  merchants ;  from  the  customs'  duties,  tl< 
spirit  duties,  the  monopoly  of  the  salt  mines  and  brine  springs ;  &oo 
tbe  crown  mines,  aud  the  seignorage  on  com  j  from  stamps,  ticoiM, 
etc.,  and  the  tax  laid  on  the  sale  of  immovable  property  ;  and  fem 
other  miscellaneoua  sourcea.  The  taxes  are  faroied  in  paru,  and  ta 
part  collected  by  oflicers  of  the  government.  Tbu  e^pendilwt*  </ 
the  empire,  respecting  which,  as  well  as  of  the  revenue,  it  is  difficult  lo 
procure  exact  information,  are  made  in  keeping  up  the  army  andu']', 
in  paying  the  interest  and  einking  fund  of  the  public  debt,  and  oo  ik 
civil  lixt,  internal  administration,  public  works,  the  dlplomiiic 
aervice,  etc.  The  revenue  and  the  expenditure  are  about  cq^ 
each  amounting  annually,  at  the  present  time,  to  £30,000,000.  The 
public  debt  is  estimated  at  £122,000,000,  which  is  not  on);  leu  br 
mr  than  that  of  England,  but  is  not  aa  large  as  that  of  Fnon, 
(jE221,000,000j)or  that  of  Austria,  (£180,000,000.) 

Rkuoion. — The  religion  of  the  state  is  tbe  Russo-Greek,  ihoofk 
other  religious  persuasions  are  tolerated.  The  Russo-Greek  Cbnitt 
differs  from  the  Roman  Catholie  in  the  following  partieulars :  it  d^ 
nies  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope;  prohibits  celibacy  in  its  clcrgj, do 
priest  being  allowed  to  perform  religious  functioas  before  be  it  wm- 
ried,  or  afler  he  becomes  a  widower ;  luut  its  service  perfonoed  it 
thn  Dative  toogue,  the  singing  being  unaccompanied  by  mstmtDiolri 
music  ;  and  permits  all  persons  to  read  and  study  the  Scriptam  ii 
their  vernacular.  Tbe  Huasiaa  Church  had  its  metropolitan  noadn- 
ted  by  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  until  the  capture  of  that  (jtf 
by  the  infidels,  (1453;)  after  which,  till  the  time  of  Peter,  di 
clergy  appointed  their  own  metropolitan.  Since  the  reign  of  thU 
flovereign,  the  emperor  has  been  the  head  of  the  irhurch,  aud  itt  rf 
feirs  have  been  managed  hy  a  synod.  Tliere  are  iu  the  em^ 
about  600  cathedrals  and  30,000  churches ;  the  latter  employ  70jM 
regular  clergymen;  and  550  convents,  of  which  480  are  for  inesnJ 
70  for  women.  No  country,  perhaps,  possesses  so  maay  fiw 
churches  as  Russia.  Nearly  every  village,  however  mean,  his  itt 
t«mple,  adorned  with  a  gilded  dome  and  spire.  These  churebea  in 
nearly  all  built  of  brick,  plastered  and  pointed,  and  in  the  Gtvcia 
style  of  architecture.  Adjoining  each  church  is  a  belfry,  containiif 
a  number  of  large  )>oI1b,  which  are  oflen  rung,  mucli  to  the  delirtt 
of  the  peasants,  who  are  passionately  fond  of  their  niusie.  No 
member  of  the  established-  church  is  allowed  to  renounce  hi*  ftjlt, 
and  join  another  communion-  but  all  religions  may  be  openly  ptfr 
feased,  and  their  rites  practised,  anywhere  iu  the  empire,  except  tti 


ths  HduUd  flog,  tnded  on  ihs  Neva  uu)  on  IhpniiHdrFiiilinit*.  lliKvlSMtha  liHkF 
niiwn  etcttin  ind  St.  Peunburg  baa  brro  trsTrneil  IjjiIit  mait  tieuncr  WiMiawt  b 
diu  YBur,  1B<8.  iha  Sienni  Nafigtiioo  CoBiuanv  wn  fprmed  in  Bi.  Peuntmts.  md  ■«- 
l«i  there  at  thii  time.  The  itoomen  HoklMi  and  P-lerhpfl:  built  bj  tUa  nunSut  (sa 
ran  in  ISM.  ot-hidh  timeihenomhrr  urpritaioalsnmenlmdgTPa.lv  incnaHrf:  Amw 
Ibex  the  Kce«  ate.mera  Hengiith.  .».(  BellaTno  dc«rTO  «peciJ  mcnii™.  TbenZi 
now  aboie  ninety  priTiie  aieamera  under  the  Roaalu  fli(.  Tbe  iuperiaj  w v  UmN 
ViUti|o«  hu  Uialj  md*  iU  Hnt  tritl  oa  the  oceu.  " 
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Jewish,  which  is  txcluded  from  Russia  Proper.     The  Chureh  has  its 
dissenters,  (called  rastvlniks,)  who   are   ngain   subdivided   iuto  70 

Education. — The  govemment  has  always  been,  sinoe  the  time  of 
Pel«r,  and  is  now,  anxious  to  increase  Uie  facilities  for  education. 
An  ox^anized  plan  tor  carrying  on  public  instruction  was  devised  by 
Alexander  in  1B02,  to  wtuch,  in  its  essential  features,  the  system 
now  followed  is  conformed.  The  empire  is  divided  intoacertnin  num- 
ber of  districts,  in  each  of  which  is,  or  is  to  be,  established  a  university, 
tyc«ums,  (for  the  instruction  of  those  destined  for  civil  offices,)  gymna- 
siums, and  high  and  elementary  schools.  Each  district  has  over  it  a. 
curator,  who  reports  to  the  minister  of  public  instniction  ;  but  the 
course  of  study,  the  examinations,  the  amount  of  fees,  etc.,  are  alt 
prescribed  by  the  government.  Thero  are  now  in  operation  in  Rus- 
»a  teven  universities  of  a  high  order.  They  are  :  1.  The  Univertity 
of  Dorpal,  founded  in  1632,  which  had,  in  1838,  74  professors,  and, 
in  1844,  484  Btudents,  and  58,a36  volumes  in  its  library  ;  2.  The 
Univeriitij  of  MosMw,  founded  in  1705,  which  had,  in  1844,  836 
student^  and,  in  1838,  00  professors,  and  a  library  of  45,000  vol- 
uiaes  ;  3.  The  Umveriity  of  Kiuaa,  founded  in  1803,  which  had,  in 
1844,  350  students,  and,  in  1838,  70  professors.  In  this  university 
are  taught  the  Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish  and  Mongolian  languages. 
4.  Tlte  University  of  Kharkaf  founded  in  1803,  which,  in  1844,  had 
410  students,  and,  in  1838,  81  professors;  5.  The  University  of  St. 
PelerthuTg,  founded  in  1819,  which,  in  1844,  had  557  students,  and, 
in  1838,  73  professors ;  6,  The  Univertity  of  Ile/eingfyra,  in  Fin- 
land,  founded  in  1627,  to  supply  the  place  of  that  of  AUto,  (founded 
in  1640,  by  Christina  of  Sweden,  and  burat  in  1827.)  which,  in  1848, 
bad  4fi3  students,  and,  in  1838,  40  professors  ;  7.  The  Univertity  of 
Kiev,  founded  in  1833,  to  supply  the  place  of  that  of  Wilna,  (sup- 
pressed after  the  last  Polish  insurrection,)  which,  in  1844,  had  820 
students,  and,  in  1838,  88  professors.  Tliere  are  four  more  univer- 
aity  districts,  which  are,  as  yet,  only  supplied  with  gymnasiums, 
Bohools,  etc  Besides  these  institutions,  managed  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  there  are  others,  not  under  his  special  supervision, 
founded  for  particular  purposes ;  military  schools ;  schools  intended 
for  the  nobility ;  medical  academies ;  and  schools  controlled  by  the 
clergy.  These  latter  are  among  the  oldest  and  best  educational  in- 
stitutions of  the  empire.  They  comprise  four  academies,  in  which 
instruction  in  the  more  advanced  branches  is  imparted,  and  which 
have  the  power  of  conferring  degrees,  (A.  M.  and  M.  D. ;)  36  dio- 
cesan schools;  about  400  district,  and,  even  a  larger  number  of  par- 
ish Bohools.  In  the  class  of  institutions  just  mentioned,  (i.  o.,  those 
under  the  control  of  the  clergy,)  about  100,000  scholars  receive  in- 
struction. In  St.  Petersburg,  there  is  a  Normal  School ;  an  institu- 
tion for  educating  men  as  schoolmasters. 

The  least  encouragement  has  been  given  to  the  elementary 
schools,  which,  until  of  late  years,  were  not  very  successful.  Now, 
however,  [their  condition  and  prepress  are  highly  satisfactory,  in 
1804,  the  number  of  schools  under  the  superintendence  of  the  min- 
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ister  of  instruction,  was  409,  with  33.481  pupils;  in  1834,1.411, 
with 69,629  pupils  ;  in  1835. 1,681,  with85,70r  pupils.  From  1  MI 
to  1844,  4,924  additional  schools  were  put  into  operntion,  aiid,m 
1844,  the  number  of  pupils  amounted  to  271,962.  Tlie  goto* 
meet  expended  in  1835.  for  school  purposes,  88,734.141  rubles,  b 
ihe  same  year,  the  military  schools  numbered  152,  with  179,560 
pupils;  the  ecclesiastical,  601,  with  67,424  scholars;  and  diMt 
founded  for  other  special  purposes,  private,  etc.,  1 ,522,  with  127,SlH 
pupils.  The  total  number  of  scholars  was,  in  that  year,  460,575', 
of  whom  252,311  were  educated  at  the  foverument'a  expense. 

The  most  im)>ortant  sciences  taught  in  the  universities  are  gvogit' 
phy,  history,  literature,  and  Russian  statistics,    etc      Lectures  it 
political  economy  are  prohibited.     Professors  and    teachers  in  Ibt 
I  wiiversities  rank  according  to  merit  and  seniority-.      Their  n^chr 
I  H^aries  are  exceedingly  low,  a  professor  being  allowed  by  the  g"<'* 
I  eniment  only  £80  a  year,  and  his  assistant  £32  ;  eacb  studeul,  Mp- 
I  ported  at  the  public  expense,  being  allowed  £8  for  the  same  time. 
LiTKBATiTRB. — ^Ths  Hteraturo  of  Russia,  which  is  now   in  a  Scm- 
fshing  state,  and  rich  enough  to  attract  the  attention    of  the  Otb* 
^  nations  of  Europe,  may  be  aaid  to  have  commenced   its  eiisKtiet 
with  the  18th  century.     Books,  in  every  department  of  learning,  if- 
pear  yearljr  in  the  empire,  some  of  which  are  of  great  value;  ati 
numerous  journals,  devoted  to  polities,   literature  and  sdence,  >n 
published  in  various  languages.     Before   the   year   1800,   not  ow» 
1,000  works  had  been  printed  in  the  empire ;  now,  they  omoiiiit  to 
'    at  least  50,000,  many  of  which,  however,  are  translations  from  for 
eign  languages,   particularly  the  French.      The   people,   esptdaBj 
those  of  the  cities,  have  an  increasing  taste  for    reading,  whlck  ■ 
gratified,  not  only  by  the  perusal  of  national  works,  but  aleo  of  Otlien 
written  in  foreign  tongues,  of  which  about  400,000  volumes,  cUel^ 
French    and    German,  are   annually  imported.       As  respects  III 
capabilities  of  the  Russians  for  science,  the  following  opinioB  Ifi 
pressed  by  Erirum :  "  It  must  be  allowed  that  thev   are  gifbsd  ~ 
superficial  liveliness,  and  the  faculty  of  comprehendiog  readQj 
ever  is  well  defined ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  deficif 
that  fine  and  deeply-seated  sense  of  truth,  which  alone  cnji  give 
to  original  and  continuous  research.     They  have  a  decided  preft 
for  mathematical  studies,  in  which  they  often  succeed.     This  pr  , 
deranc«  of  the  intellectual  bcutty  over  the  feelings ;  the  liking  J 
what  is  positive  and  dcliuitely  settled ;    and  the  disliko  of  dc 
which  calls  for  further  inquiry,  seems  to  establish  a  curious 
raty  between  the  mental  character  and  the  religious  professiona 
class  under  consideration.     At  all  events,  here  we  lind  in  close 
tact,  and  not  separated  by  any  intermediate  shades  of  opinicHi, 
most  orthodox,  conscientious  adherence  to  the  rites  and  dortriOM 
the  Greek  Church,  and  the  most  uncompromising,  purely  rational' 
fidelity.     Ibe  numerous  religious  sects  which  have  sprung  up  sno 
the  people,  and  which  form  a  medium  between  those  extranea,  betCf 
extend  to  iha  upper  classes  of  society."     Ibere  are  in  liuasl*  serera) 
Boieotilto  vociettes;   Mid  a  number  of  public  libnuica, 


each,  from  100,000  to  400,000  vtiluinea.  Tho  Romanzow  Museum 
is  distinguished  for  its  collection  of  imtional  antiquities,  and  other 
curiosities;  and  the  imperial  library,  at  St.  Petersburg,  contains,  be- 
sides about  400,000  voiumes,  as  many  as  17,000  manuscriptB. 
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September  number  we  left  Gov.  Sergeant  in  great  tribula- 
tion, owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  means  afforded  him  by  the 
general  government,  of  efficiently  administering  the  territorial  gov- 
ernment of  Mississippi ;  at  thai  time,  the  romoteiiesH  of  the  terri- 
tory &om  the  seat  of  flovemment,  rendered  all  communication  be- 
tween the  two  very  difficult  and  intrequent.  In  his  letters  of  Sept., 
179B,  the'  governor  implored  that  Congress  would  establish  facilitiea 
of  intercourse  between  himself  and  the  general  government, — and, 
in  the  following  October,  reiterates  his  complaints  of  the  length  of 
time  since  he  heard  from  tho  Secretary  of  State  ;  also,  of  bis  enor- 
mous expenses — to  provide  for  which,  he  recommends  the  establish- 
ment of  a  revenue  ollice  at  Natohez,  where  "  foreign  rum,  sugar  and 
coffee,  were  consumed  in  large  quantities."  He  also  recommended 
the  appointment  of  an  inspector  of  cotton,  or  a  delegation  of  author- 
ity to  himself,  as  "  it  might  be  made  of  some  emolument  to  him. 
and  would  keep  him  in  his  disbursements,  to  which  his  pay  was  in- 
adequato."*  He  also  prayed  for  the  appointment  of  judges,  saying 
that  Judge  Bmin  was  indefatigabie  and  meritorious;  "  but,  for  want 
of  another  judge,  we  are  wretched.  The  people,  smarting  from  our 
delinquency,  will  become  restless,  and  I  tremble  for  the  conse- 
quences. Reputation  is  at  stake,  and  every  moment  hazard  in- 
OTesses."  lie  also  entreated  the  Secretary  of  State  to  transmit  to 
him  the  laws  of  the  different  states,  a  seal,  and  stationery. 

.^gainst  all  these  inconveniences,  the  governor  could  oppose  only 
bis  own  indomitable  will,  aided  by  his  past  experience  in  the  North- 
west. He  determined  to  be  governor,  not  only  in  name,  but  in  fiact. 
He  would  not,  like 

"AlitsnT,  with  feeble  hand, 
Swsjr  borrowisd  truncheon  of  command." 

He  had  been  an  officer  in  the  army,  under  circumstances  when  the 
ferce  of  arms  supplied  the  place  of  law.  Placed  now  in  a  similar  situ- 
ation— suddenly  transferred  to  a  country,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were,  in  his  own  language,  "  composed  of  various  charactors,  and 
among  them  the  most  abandoned  of  villains"— he  resolved  to  wrest 
the  law  to  his  authority,  and  exercise  every  power,  however  despo- 
tic, which  the  public  safety  might  require.     In  one  of  his  letters,  de- 

*At  ■  Htill  Uter  perinA  ihfl  pnenor  wrote :  "  tf  totan  tomptat^doa  it  wn  mule  db 
br  ftB  •errirna,  mj  poekeU  will  •oon  be  emptv  of  ernyiliuig  btu  hurot ;  idiI  botwr, 
yam,  u  mU  h  ^■IiibIT,  do  tduunileilge,  wUl  bo  mm  diicbuge  tbs  •Kprnnai  tt 
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ploring  the  want  of  judges,  he  says  :  "  In  consequence  thereof,  tV 
sometimes  comtraineil  to  mea^urtii,  that  imperioat  necessity  oalg  ea» 
JtisHfy.     They  will,  no  doubt,  be  noticed  by  the  malcontentE,  of 
whom  there  are  not  a  few  ;  and  amongst  them  some  most  unprin- 
cipled scoundrels,  who  manage  with  great  art  and  address."    *  *  • 


"  Soured  by  the  seeming  inattention  of  the  govemnunt,  which,  no  doabL 
is  insidiou^y  blagonod  by  Spanish  emissaries,  we  are  loaug  the  inhabitaati, 
while  disoontent  is  every  moment  inureasing  among  those  who  remwa 

"  It  is  not  strange  it  ^ould  be  so ;  for,  destitute  of  municipsl  law  or  effi- 
cient iDi^Irates,  our  state  is  truly  deplorable,  and.  until  the  arrival  of  the 
judges,  it  cannot  be  othoi-wise,  Difiused  over  our  count:y  are  slieua  ol 
various  characters,  and  among  them  tlie  most  abandnned  vilfaina,  who  hare 
escaped  from  the  chains  and  prisons  of  Spain,  and  been  convicted  of  the 
blackest  crimes.  It  would  be  wise  policy  to  provide  for  extirpating  sach 
from  our  territory.  We  have  no  prisons,  and  tiie  vilest  oltendera  coleulate, 
therefore,  withsome  certainty,  upon  impunity.  I  have  done  everythingin 
my  power,  mom,  perhaps;  but,  I  trust,  naxaailg  will  plead  myjustlGcaliou.  AH, 
however,  is  inadequate,  and  very  just  cause  of  complaint  will  remain  till 
some  complete  system  for  our  good  regulation  be  adopted,  which  I  moei 
fervently  supplicate,  for  the  sake  of  the  people:  for  the  fiiir  reputation  and 
dignity  of  the  United  Slates,  and  for  my  own  honor  and  peace."* 

The  foregoing  sketch  of  the  oondition  of  the  territory,  will  Incline 
the  readers  rajnd  to  view  with  less  censure  the  acts  by  which  the 
governor  endeavored  to  correct  the  evils  by  which  he  was  surround- 
ed, however  deapotio,  at  the  present  day,  they  would  appear  to  be. 

His  first  measure  was  the  posting  of  all  the  soldiers  at  Lofhis' 
Heights,  "to  save  the  men  from  debauchery,  and  for  other  reasons 
of  national  importance."  This  he  recommended  to  General  Wilkin- 
son, who  had  recently  arrived. 

His  next  care  was  to  pro^-ide  a  courl>-houBe  and  jail.  In  this 
Bcbeme  he  proved  unsuccessful.  In  a  letter,  of  Sept.,  1798,  he 
wrote :  "  At  Natchez  is  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  which  would 
make  a  convenient  court-house ;  but  ^having  been  consecrated,  it 
would  Tiolate  the  feelings  of  about  a  dosen  familits  of  the  holy 
Catholic  religion,  and  be  disagreeable  to  our  neighbors,  as  it  wa« 
built  by  the  king  of  Spain." 

"  There  is  an  appendage  to  the  church,  built  by  the  king  of  Spain, 
which  has  been  occupied  by  Capt.  Guion.  The  troops  will  leave, 
but  reluctantly.  I  wish  to  appropriate  this  building  to  the  purpose 
of  a  court-house." 

About  this  time  the  governor  wrote  to  Gen.  Matthews,  who  "  had 
come  forward  in  behalf  of  a  New-England  company  of  land  speoyla- 
tors,"  that  all  rights,  derived  from  Georgia,  to  public  lands,  must  be 
suspended  till  provided  for  by  Congress ;'  and  in  October,  1798,  he  is- 
sued a  proclamation,  forbidding  all  persons  from  surveying  landa, 
marking  trees,  &c.,  on  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment. 


tbe  perrerHDeii  o(  nmf  o(  ibe 
dijt,  h»  betams  ■  oaat  tbomini 
um  ■!  Kmr  poljce,  bul  il  will  b( 


le  ^DTsrnpr  thus  deii^ribel  Natchei :— "  NKtchei,  fnue 
eoplp,  ilw  ebrielj  of  lb«  ludiioj  and  KagniM  na  Sao- 
lie  place.  1  niaiit  myielf,  in  tbs  ibMncf  ol" (beindgo. 
inBtteetail  vUhoni  the  lid  of  Iha  guriiMk    UHJoa 
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He  reoommended  to  governmeDt  the  issuing  of  orders,  pruliibit- 
ing  aliens  from  traveling  through  the  territory  without  passports. 
Subsequently,  the  governor  issued  a  proclamation,  directing  "all 
persons,  not  actually  citiiens,  inhabiting  the  territory,  or  some  one 
of  the  United  States,  to  report  themselves  within  two  hours  aft«r  their 
arrival  at  any  of  the  settled  posts  of  the  territory,  to  a  conservalor  of 
the  peace,  under  the  penally  of  Imprisonment ;  and  also  prohibiting 
any  person  from  entertaining  or  comforting  any  person  neglecting 
to  comply  with  this  regulation."  The  same  proclamatioa  continued 
the  power  of  justices  to  administer  the  oath  of  allegiance,  &c.,  till 
the  30th  November  following.     This  was  dated  Oct.  18th,  1798, 

By  a  proclamation,  of  the  same  date,  he  prohibited  "  giving  or 
vending  to  Indians,  within  three  miles  of  Natchez,  any  whiskey, 
rum,  brandy,  or  other  ardeut  spirits,  till  the  Ist  Nov.  following." 
It  will  presently  appear  that  the  latter  proclamation  was  dictated  by 
the  apprehended  approach  of  about  S,000  Indians. 

About  this  time,  also,  the  governor  ordered  the  arrest  of  John 
Caltthan  and  William  West,  on  suspicion  of  being  associated  with 
Zacliariah  Cox,  who,  (as  appears  in  a  former  number  of  this  historr,) 
had  been  imprisoned  and  had  escaped  ;  and  in  a  letter  to  Gen.  Wil- 
kinson, of  Nov.,  1798,  he  says,  that  he  had  ordered  one 

White  to  be  arrested  for  "  impudent  observations."  In  a  preceding 
letter  to  Gen.  W.,  he  discussed  the  mode  of  recapturing  Z.  Cox, 
whom  Governor  Gayoso  had  refused  to  deliver  up,  and  adds, 
"  Could  we  rely  on  any  of  the  soldiers  in  the  fort,  the  affair  would 
wear  a  good  face,  and  promise  us  success."  Id  Nov.  following,  he 
ofiered  a  reward  of  fiSOO  for  the  apprehension  of  Cox,  and  also 
wrote  to  Mr,  Welch,  of  the  Indian  Agency,  informing  him  that  Cox 
is  to  pass  through  the  Indian  nation,  on  his  way  to  Tomhigby,  and 
requesting  his  aid  in  arresting  him.  He  also  wrote  a  similar  letter 
to  Mitchell,  the  Indian  Agent.  Numerous  were  the  schemea  laid  by 
the  governor,  during  Iiis  administration,  to  recapture  Cox,  until  the 
death  of  the  olTender,  some  time  afterwards,  deprived  hiui  of  all 
chance  of  vindicating  his  own  insulted  dignity  and  tlie  majeety  of 
the  law. 

The  greatest  stretch  of  authority,  which  the  governor  was  com- 
pelled to  exercise,  was  the  grant  of  power  to  William  Dunbar,  to 
Ct  letters  of  administration  of  tlie  estates  of  decedents,  taking 
I,  with  seeurity,  &c.,  thus,  by  a  single  letter  patent,  creating  an 
office,  prescribing  the  laws  for  its  administration,  and  appointing  an 
ofBcer  to  fill  it.     lioyolty  could  have  done  no  more! 

About  this  time  the  governor  entertained  much  apprehension  of 
danger  from  a  combination  of  the  Indians  and  the  aliens,  whom  he 
had  previously  denounced.  In  Oct.,  1798,  he  wrote  :  We  shall  not 
enrol  in  the  militia  more  than  600  men.  I  almost  despair  of  reoon- 
cUing  them  to  eaoh  other,  or  txtncentrating  all  their  good-will  to  our 
government.  Our  frontier  is  exposed  to  invasion  through  the  Span- 
ish dominions,  and  also  by  the  Indians,  and  soimd  poliuy  sliunld  ob- 
totn  for  us  sonie  special  indulgence." 

ha  letter  to  Gen.  W.,  same  date,  he  says:    "So  soon  oa  the 
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'mrolment  {to  which  I  expect  much  insidious  opposition  from  1 
snd  designing  men)  shall  have  been  effected,  1  propose  to  have,  oB 
paper  at  least,  a  select  corps,  equal  to  one-half  of  the  elEeient  foree  of 
the  district,  wcU-armcd  and  accoutred  and  officered,  to  act  od  tLe 
shortest  notice  ;  with  these  I  propose  to  take  the  lield,  and  co-operate 
with  your  excellency." 

These  preparations  may  have  hod  an  eye  to  the  apprehended  war 
which  (as  will  appear  by  reference  to  our  preceding  No.)  the  goT- 
emor  was  expecting  to  occur  between  the  United  States  and  France, 
and  weru,  probably,  accelerated  by  a  rumor,  which  had  iuBt  reached 
him,  of  the  approach  of  about  2,000  Indians  towards  Natchez,  with 
the  avowed  object  of  demanding  from  him  provisions  and  ammuni- 
tion, sufficient  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  a  war  against  the  Cadeans, 
an  Indian  tribe  inhabiting  Louisiana.  This  demand,  being  contrary 
to  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  he  prepared  to 
resist,  and  prevent  the  invasion  of  the  Cadeans.  In  a  few  days  a 
part  of  the  Indiana  arrived — consisting  only  of  200  warriors — and 
assembled  at  Concord,  opposite  to  Natchez.  They  stated  that  they 
had  received  every  species  of  injury  and  insult  from  the  Cadeans, 
had  patiently  endured  all  for  a  long  time,  in  the  hope,  founded  on 
the  assurance  of  Gov.  Gayoso,  that  they  should  obtain  sati^factioa 
without  resorting  to  war.  That,  disappointed  in  this,  they  had  em- 
bodied themselves,  to  the  number  of  3,000  warriors,  and  proposed 
to  crosa  the  Mississippi  and  attack  the  Cufleans ;  that  they  were  without 
arms  and  ammunition,  or  provisions,  and  relied  on  the  bounty  of 
their  father,  the  United  Stales,  to  supply  them.  The  governor,  hav- 
ing obtained  an  Indian  interpreter,  replied,  in  a  firm  and  aflectionale 
address,  which  is  subjouied  : 


"  My  children,  I  am  gtad  to  see  yon,  and  take  you 

-      "  ■'     "  -   '  "■  ■  '        -   -    1  Uieii 


handio^H 
prooft  rf  «r  ^ 


name  of  the  United  Stites,  and  express  to  you  uieir  friendly  c  .^ 

fbr  the  Choctaw  Nation — which  I  shall  never  fail  to  give  you  prooft  o(  ft 
far  03  is  proper.  Of  this,  my  own  good  will  for  you,  there  may  be  some 
of  your  warnoTB  present  who  have  had  some  of  ^e  most  unequivocal 
proofs;  and  when  J  call  their  attention  to  an  aBMr  happening  at  Fort 
Washington,  upon  the  Belle  Rivier,  four  years  since,  where  a  small  party 
was  surrounded  by  a  considerable  body  of  drunken  men,  with  guns  and 
lomahawks  in  their  hands — they  will  recollect  who  it  was  that,  at  the  risk 
of  hia  own  life,  eaved  theirs,  ^ve  them  again  to  see  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, anil  to  appear,  at  this  time,  to  support  and  defend  their  dearect  in- 
tarests.  A  mark  of  affection  so  strong,  must  fiwce  your  belief  that  he  will 
always  he  your  best  friend, 'so  long  a»  you  comluct  youreelvcs  well, 

"  My  diudren,  I  shall  immediately  cause  you  to  be  furnished  with  pro- 
visions, but  I  cannot'  supply  you  with  arms  or  ammunition  to  go  to  war 
with  tite  Indians  who  are  under  the  protection  of  the  Spanianla ;  because 
wo  have  mutoiJiy  agreed  to  restrain  such  conduct,  and  that  neither  party 
shall  pass  into  the  territory  of  the  other  for  hostile  purposes.  If  you  Ae- 
sire  it,  I  shall  represent  your  orievanecs  (c  GlayMO,  and  should  ample  sat- 
isfaction not  immediately  he  pvi-n  ynu,  state  the  same  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  endeavnr  to  hnvo  permission  for  you  to  carry  on  the 
wnr ;  and  in  that  case,  you  will  lie  supphed  with  ammunitioa ;  and  so  grMi 
is  my  love  to  you,  that  I  will  endeavor  to  obtain  leave  to  intiirtitt  a^aalf 


to  afford  you  some  ammunition  for  Ihe  purpose  of  hunting.     But  wh?D 

E)u  come  to  see  me,  it  must  be  in  Email  parties,  and  ;ou  must  bring  me  a 
Iter  of  introduction  from  Mr.  Mitchell,  who  has  been  appointad  to  reside 
in  ;rour  natjoa — to  do  you  good  offices;,  foor  Urge  parties  diBtreas  the 
whjle  people,  who  are  not  nble  to  furnish  them  with  provisions.  Tou  must 
COnduirt  yourself  soberly,  aad  with  good  order  here ;  and  you  must  Uke 
nothing  from  the  inhabitouta  without  their  consent ;  tmd  if  tnuy  should  erei 
ofibr  you  injury,  which  I  tope  cannot  happen,  you  must  make  your 
eomplunts  to  me,  and  I  will  cause  you  to  have  ample  justice ;  for  sueh  is 
my  duty  aa  well  as  inclination ;  and  also  to  observB  one  general  rule  for 
the  wbit«  and  red  men,  and  that  is,  to  alTord  them  all  protection  wliile  th^ 
behave  well — and  equally  punish  them  if  Ihey  injure  each  other.  My  chit- 
dren,  I  talk  to  you  plainly.  For,  as  I  have  come  to  rcidde  among  you,  it  is 
necessary  we  should  fully  understand  one  another.  I  therefore  inform 
TOU,  that  complaints  have  lat«lir  been  made  unto  me  of  white  persona 
being  robbed  and  ill-treat«d  whilst  traveling  in  your  country,  Tou  are  to 
prevent  this ;  but  yon  are  to  suffer  none  of  Uiera  to  come  among  you  with- 
out a  writing  ftom  oae,  or  other  person  appointed  to  give  licenses ;  and  un- 
ion they  have  such  authority,  you  most  make  thein  prisoners,  and  send 
them  to  mo.        •        •        * 

"  I  have  ordered  you  some  provision*  for  this  day,  and  na  soon  as  yon 
inform  mo  that  you  are  prepared  for  your  departure,  I  will  see  that  you  are 
supplied  fbr  your  journey." 

The  addreas  of  the  goTemor  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  red 
wave  which  threatened  for  a  while  to  overwhelm  his  precarious  bark 
of  authority,  receded  quietly  beneath  the  iDHuenco  of  his  Canute'like, 
but  more  poteat  eloquence.  The  Indians  retired  to  their  wigwams, 
and  so  far  from  ever  afterwards  exhibiting  any  unfriendly  disposition 
to  the  Americans,  became  their  devoted  friends  and  useful  alUee  at  a 
future  period,  when  their  cojjperation  was  of  vital  importance  to  the 
interests  of  those  states  and  territories  bordering  on  the  Spanish  do 
minions.  This  happy  result  was  mainly  attributable  to  Governor 
Sergeant's  mUd  and  conciliatory  conduct  towards  them  during  the 
whole  course  of  bis  administration. 

The  governor's  military  measures  having  been  thus  consummated, 
he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  improvement  of  the  t«rrit«ry  by  the 
arts  of  peace.  In  a  letter  of  October  ITth,  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  he  bad  shown  his  solieitude  on  this  subject,  in  which  he 
hoped  "  that  the  United  States  would  not  forget  the  mterests  of  » 
whole  government,  which,  feeble,  and  on  the  confines  of  the  United 
States,  with  jarring  interests  among  the  people,  required  a  parent's 
fostering  care."  fn  the  same  letter,  he  prays  "  for  the  adjustment 
of  land  claims,  provision  for  seminaries  of  learning  and  fur  religions 
purposes,  tc^ther  with  encouragement  in  judiciously  settling  tho 
country."  A^in, in  December  following,  he  wrote:  "  Tlie  population 
is  small,  very  inferior  to  the  adjacent  establishment  in  Louisiana, 
Mod  thta  oonaideratioQ  in  our  distant  and  defenceless  state,  upon  on/ 
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occasion  of  disgust  witli  ihe  (;eiicral  goyernment,  might  incline  them  ^ 
Ut  seek  a  reunioa  with  the  oitt  province.  Equitable  decision  on  , 
their  land  claima  would  produce  a  preference  of  the  United  Statea,  1 
but  remaining  a  mere  hmidfui  of  men,  their  apprehension  from  red  u  \ 
well  aa  white  neighbors  might  nevertheless  induce  a  conduct  na-  i 
tionally  injurious.  To  correct  this,  1  would  recommend  the  estAblisb-  . 
ment  of  a  land  oflice,  and  encourage  settlement  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent; for  with  our  present  number,  we  are  in  continual  anxiety  from  , 
the  Choctaw  Indians,"  i 

Deferring  an  account  of  the  further  measures  of  the  governor  for  1 
our  next  number,  we  will  close  this  by  an  extract  of  a  letter  whidi  1 
grew  out  of  his  foreign  relations.  Id  December,  1708,  a  correspond-  j 
enco  occurred  between  the  Governor  and  M.  Tilhiene,  commandant  T 
of  Fort  Moro ;  and  in  reply  to  a  requisition  of  the  latter  for  the  extra-  J 
dition  of  a  fugitive  from  uie  Spanish  dominions,  the  Governor  wrote  1 
the  following  reply  : — 

"  Perfeclly  disposed  to  aid  Ihe  operation  of  justice,  in  benefit  e 
nations  unconnected  by  amity  wiOi  the  United  Btatea,  and  persuaded  tt 
it  is  tlicir  inteutiun  to  consider  Spun  in  a  very  favorable  point  of  vf 
am  anxious  prompUy  to  deliver  over  to  your  justice  the  fugitives  then 
and  could  not,  for  a  moment,  hesitate  to  surrender  any  atrodous  malefiM'  M 
tor,  escaping  from  your  ^vernraent,  and  found  within  this  terriuny,  hai$  J 
not  an  asylum  been  granted  to  a  most  ubandoned  offender  against  the  TTni-  j 
ted  States,  within  the  province  of  Louisiana. — his  excellency,  the  govern*  a 
or-general,  believing  the  treat;  made  no  provision  to  authoriae  his  giving  ■ 
him  up  at  my  requesL  Having,  however,  no  reason  to  alter  my  opinion  A 
then  expressed,  (save  the  example  of  his  excelleucy,)  I  wiU  dcmonstrau  i 
my  love  of  juatice  by  arresting  Palmer,  if  to  be  found  within  my  juri»- 1 
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"  Two  cause*  oppose  IhcinBrlvoi  to  all  human  improve iDcnls  ■  the  difficult  I 
of  convincing  the  public  of  Ihtir  ulilily  nnd  pract  icabiliiy,  snd  the  gntUa  ^ 
difficulty  of  wilhdrnwlng  men  from  Iheir  habitual  rouri!ea,"—«(7KB-r  o/ S.  VtU  ' 
WickU,  Chairman  of  CammiUec,  on  behalf  of  the  ScnaU  of  ImitiiKil. 

The  report  published  in  the  supplement  of  the  New-Orleans  Bee 
of  tie  13th  April,  1850,  over  the  signature  of  S.  Van  Wickle,  chaliw  i 
man  of  committee  on  behalf  of  the  Senate ,  "  to  inquire  into  the  pr»'  J 
sent  condition  of  the  Mississippi  River,"  &c,,  contains  some  ratbeif  J 
singular,  and,  as  1  think,  exceedingly  erroneous  views  on  the  eubjeofc  \ 
of  Hydrodynamics,  which  it  would  be  perhaps   not   improper  to 
notice.     It  purports  to  be  an  individual  report,  dissenting  from  tlM 
majority  report,  which  I  have  not  seen.     A  considerable  part  of  tha 
report  ia  made  up  of  extracts  from  the  views  of  others  with  whom 
he  ^rees,  and  quotations  from  works  which,  it  is  evident  to  any  o 
familiarwith  the  principlesof  Hydrodynamics,  he  misunderstands,  bi 
oousequently,  miarepreaenta.     The  aliove  sentence,  which  1  tind  in  thtl 
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body  of  the  report,  and!  which,  though  not  marked  with  inverted 
coiumas,  1  beliere  is  inteoded  as  a  quotatLOn  from  Darby's  Louisiana, 
I  have  adopted  as  a  very  appropriate  heading  to  the  few  remarks 
which  I  intend  to  make  in  reference  lb  that  report  in  ooaneclion  with 
the  subject,  the  principles  of  which  have  long  since  been  settled  as 
fixed  tnaxiva  of  science. 

It  19  a  great  misfortune  for  those  who  reside  near  the  MissiEsippi 
River,  that  their  lives  and  their  property  should  be  left  exposed  to 
tha  constantly  recurring  danger  of  its  overflow,  for  which  there  ap- 
pears no  present  prospect  of  a  permanent  remedy.  The  most  absurd 
speculative  theories  are  broached  in  the  very  face  of  experience  and 
science,  and  unhesitatingly  adopted ;  while  the  most  authentic  teach- 
ings of  the  one,  and  the  plainest  maxims  of  the  other,  are  set  down  as 
impracticable,  and  can  scarcely  Hnd  on  ear  willing  to  receive  them. 
In  the  meantime,  the  river  and  its  tributaries  continued  to  inflict 
yeariy  upon  the  productive  industry  of  the  state  a  loss  amounting  to 
millions  ^  and  nothing  is  done  to  remedy  the  evil,  except  some  feeble 
and  inelTective  efforts  to  check  the  growth  of  the  upas,  by  trimming 
some  of  its  branches  instead  of  striking  at  its  root. 

It  is  evident  that  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  channel  of  the 
Mississippi  lias  been,  lor  some  years  back,  steadily  rising ;  but  whether 
that  rise  m  the  surface  of  the  water  is  caused  by  a  corresponding  rise 
in  the  bottom  of  the  bed  of  the  river  from  increased  deposits  of  sed- 
imentary matter,  or  by  the  enclosure  within  Its  ciiannel  of  a  greater 
quantity  of  water  than  formerly,  from  the  increase  of  levees,  is  sub- 
ject to  a  diversity  of  opinion.  Mr.  Van  Wickle  seems  to  adopt  the 
latter  opinion,  in  which,  to  say  the  least,  it  is  more  thui  probable  he 
is  mistaken. 

That  the  Atehafalaya,  Plaquemine,  and  other  outlets  of  the  river, 
have  been,  of  late  year^,  cleared  out,  and  that  their  channels  now 
discharge  a  much  larger  quantity  of  water  than  they  did  previously, 
there  can  be  no  dount ;  so  that  it  is  probable,  whatever  increase  in 
the  volume  of  water  in  the  channel  of  the  river  has  been  produced  by 
the  increase  of  levees,  has  been  at  least  counterbalanced  by  the  in- 
creased discharge.  There  is,  therefore,  more  reason  to  believe  the 
rise  in  the  surface  of  the  river  has  been  caused  by  the  gradual  eleva- 
tion  of  its  bed  from  the  yearly  deposits  of  sedimentary  matter,  than 
by  any  increase  in  the  quantity  of  water  now  inclosed  in  the  channel 
by  the  increase  of  levees.  The  extension  of  the  course  of  the  river 
into  the  Gulf  must  also  necessarily  increase  the  deposits,  and  raise 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

Mr.  Van  Wickle  takes  from  Darby's  Louisiana  an  extract,  there 
quoted  from  Cuvier's  "  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  the  Earth,"  purport 
ing  to  give  the  views  of  M.  De  Prony,  a  celebrated  French  engineer, 
w  communicated  by  him  to  Baron  Cuviar,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
the  Po,  in  Italy,  which  had  been  confined  for  a  great  many  years 
within  high  banks,  had  so  raised  the  bed  of  ita  channel  that  it  waa,  _^_ 
at  the  time  referred  to,  (1^13,)  higher  than  the  roofs  of  the  houses  in  ^H 
Ferrara ;  and  that  M.  De  Prony  recommended,  us  the  only  remedy,     ^H 
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the  making  of  a  nem  channel  for  the  more  ready  discharge  of  ila 
waters  through  the  low  grounds  which  have  been  formed  by  ita  allu- 
vial deposits. 

That  Mr,  Van  Wickle  is  mistaken  in  his  interpretation  of  M.  De 
Prony's  opinions,  as  well  as  Mr.  Darby,  (if  I  am  correct  in  ascribing 
the  quotation  to  his  work,)  the  very  language  used  shows  clearly 
enough. 

Mr.  Van  Wickle  and  Mr.  Darby  speak  of  outlets  to  carry  off  tlia 
surplus  water  of  the  Mississippi.  Baron  Cuvier  represents  M.  De 
Prony  as  recummeading  new  channels  for  the  Adige  and  the  Po, 
through  the  low  grounds  adjacent  to  their  (then)  uhannels.  The 
channels  of  these  rivers  had  been  so  filled  up  with  the  heavy  ma- 
terial brought  down  from  the  mountains  on  both  sides  of  the  valley 
through  which  they  run,  that  they  were  no  longer  safe  oonductors  of 
their  waters ;  therefore,  M.  De  Prony  recommended,  not  outhtt, 
but "  new  channels." 

Is  Mr.  Van  Wickle  in  favor  of  changing  the  Mississippi  from  ita 
present  channel,  and  making  a  new  one  for  it  ]  If  so,  M.  Da 
Prony'a  opinion,  as  quoted,  may  appear  to  be  in  point,  but  in  no  com 
can  it  be  mtroduoed  as  authority  for  outlets. 

Mr.  Van  Wickle  quotes  from  a  late  article  of  Dr.  Peck's,  publiak- 
ed  in  the  February  number  of  De  Bow's  Review,  and  also  from  % 
work  of  Professor  Malian,  to  show  that,  while  the  Po,  confined  within 
narrow  banks,  had  filled  up  its  channel,  the  lioire,  confined  within 
wide  banks,  had  not  done  so.  He  certainly  cannot  draw  the  con 
oiusion  from  these  quotations  that  water,  confined  within  narrow 
channels,  deposits  more  sedimentary  matter  than  where  it  flows  be- 
tween widely  separated  banks,  for  suoh  a  conclusion  would  be  direct- 
ly in  the  face  of  all  experience  and  every  principle  of  Hydrody- 
namics. The  facts  above  may  be  true,  and  there  may  be  atleudina 
circumstances  that  would  very  satisfactorily  account  for  the  result,  a 
they  were  placed  before  us.  Neither  of  the  quotations  speaks  of  the 
character  of  the  bed  of  either  river,  nor  of  the  nature  of  the  materid 
with  which  the  bed  of  the  Po  is  said  to  have  been  filled  up.  Ttie  Pa 
flows  from  the  Alps  and  tite  elevated  region  at  their  foot,  and  emp- 
ties  its  water  into  the  Adriatic,  through  the  valley  that  lies  between 
these  mountains  and  the  Apennines.  The  material  which  has  filled 
up  the  bed  of  the  Po  may  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  debris 
wnich  ita  waters  and  those  of  its  tributaries  have  brought  down  from 
the  mountains,  and  which,  though  the  current  did  not  find  it  dilSoalt 
to  move  where  the  greatness  of  the  fall  gave  it  velocity  and  power, 
might  have  found  more  difficult  to  move  after  they  bad  reached  the 
low  country,  where  the  water  loses  much  of  its  velocity  and  power, 
TTiat  the  alluvial  soil  is  carried  off  by  the  water.  Baron  Cuvier  telle 
us,  when  he  states  that  the  mouth  of  the  river  has  steadily  advanced 
into  the  Adriatic  from  the  alluvial  deposits.  ITiat  the  Po,  however, 
does  not  afford  a  parallel  case  to  the  Mississippi,  must  be  evident 
from  the  feet,  that  its  course  is  only  450  miles, 
removed  from  the  mountains,  so  that  it  cannot 
amomit  of  alluvial  sedimentary  matter,  while 
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to  its  mouth  the  more  solid  and  heavy  materials  whioh  it  brings 
down  from  the  mount&ins,  or  receives  from  its  tributaries  that  come 
directly  from  those  on  either  side  of  its  course. 

The  consequence  may  be,  that  the  bed  of  its  channel  is  formed  of 
materials  too  heavy  to  be  cleaned  out  by  its  current. 

The  Mississippi,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  Missouri,  has  a  course 
over  4,000  miles  long,  and  with  most  of  its  tributaries  runs  through 
an  immense  extent  of  prairie  country,  which  (ills  its  water  in  time  of 
flood  with  vast  quantities  of  alluvial  and  sedimentary  matter. 

Running  through  a  valley  longer  than  all  Europe,  its  course  ex- 
tends too  far  from  the  mountains  to  carry  into  the  lower  part  of  it 
any  of  the  more  solid  and  heavy  materials  which,  no  doubt,  its  tri- 
butaries wash  from  them.  Consequently  the  bed  of  its  channel  con- 
sists altogether  of  soft  alluvial  soil,  always  moveable  by  a  rapid 
current. 

But  the  language  used  by  Dr.  Peck  gives  an  explanation  for  the 
filling  up  of  the  Po,  which  renders  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  suppose 
any  other.  He  says,  in  Europe,  two  systems  of  leveling  have  been 
well  tested  ;  the  one  by  giving  the  river  a  wide  berth,  as  is  exem- 
plified by  the  river  Loire  in  France  ;  the  other,  by  confining  the  river 
to  a  narrow  channel,  and  leaving  vents  for  the  surplusage  of  water, 
during  floods,  as  is  exemplified  by  the  river  Po,  in  Italy  ;  and  again 
he  says,  hence  a  river  confined  to  a  narrow  berth,  without  vents 
for  flood  water,  like  the  Mississippi,  must  necessarily  (ill  up  mu<^ 
faster  than  one  confined  by  levees  to  a  narrow  berth,  leaving  sufR- 
cient  vents  for  its  flood  stages,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Po,  Now 
here  is  the  true  secret  of  the  filling  up  of  the  Po — it  hadoutleta.  In- 
stead of  keeping  the  entire  volume  of  water  of  the  river  together, 
and  thus  adding  to  its  velocity,  increasing  its  scouring  power,  and 
enabling  it  to  clear  out  its  cnannel,  they  made  outlets,  diminished 
the  volume  of  water,  lessened  its  velocity,  and  destroyed  its  scour- 
ing power;  consequently  the  bed  of  its  channel  gradually  filled  up 
with  the  deposits,  which  the  diminished  power  of  the  river  was  no 
longer  able  to  clean  out. 

Yet,  strange  as  it  is,  this  quotation  is  given  in  a  report  advocAting 
outlets ;  though  by  what  process  of  reasoning  outlets  are  sought  to 
be  proved  useful  to  one  river,  by  showing  they  were  at  least  utterly 
worthless  to  another,  we  are  left  in  the  dark. 

T\iB  natural  tendency  of  running  water  is  to  make  a  channel,  not 
to  fill  it  up,  though  causes  interfering  with,  end  obstructing  its  course, 
may  sometimes  make  it  do  the  latter.  As  a  general  law  of  run- 
ning water,  wherever  it  is  confined  within  naiTow  banks,  its  velocity 
is  greater  than  where  permitted  to  spread  itself  more  widely  ;  and 
where  the  velocity  is  greater,  the  deposits  are  less;  consequently, 
we  almost  always  see  that  narrow  rivers  have  deeper  channels  than 
broad  ones,  the  quantity  cf  water  being,  of  course,  equal.  If  the 
conclusion  to  which  Mr.  Van  Wickle  would  seem  to  arrive  be  cor- 
rect, namely,  that  rivera  confined  in  narrow  channels  fill  up  Iheir 
beds  sooner  than  those  allowed  a  wide  berth — then  it  follows,  of 
course,  that  the  faster  water  runs,  and  the  deeper  ito  channel,  the 
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more  sediment  it  deposits;  which  pncciple  carried  out,  would  m&ke 
dead  water  retmn  ils  sediment  more  than  rapid  currents,  and  the 
narrowest  rivers  have  the  shallowest  channels,  thus  leading  to  a  pal> 
pable  absurdity.  From  a  process  of  reasoning  like  this,  we  must  i 
conclude  that  the  necessary  tendency  of  rivers  is  to  fill  up  their 
beds,  which,  if  correct,  would  give  rise  to  the  very  natural  inquiiy, 
how  their  beds  were  originally  formed. 

One  of  Mr.  Van  Wickles  authorities,  while  relying  upon  tl» 
opinions  of  European  engineers  as  to  the  situation  of  certain  riven' 
in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  is  yet  disposed  to  think  they  do  not  ap- 
ply altogether  to  the  Mississippi,  whidi  he  gravely  informs  us  is  B 
river  in  some  respects  tui  getteris.  If  that  writer  meant  that  the 
laws  which  govern  running  water  in  Europe  and  this  country  are  dit 
ferent,  he  ought  to  have  pointed  out  in  what  that  difference  consists, 
and  on  what  principle  it  is  founded. 

While  Mr.  Van  Wickle  is  anxious  to  improve  the  Mississippi,  he 
is  evidently  opposed  to  cutrotls,  because  he  believes  them  injurious  to 
the  channel  of  the  river.  Thiij  first  objection  is  contained  in  a  quota- 
tion from  Colonel  Campbell's  Report  in  1845,  in  which  he  lays  down 
the  proposition,  that  "when  the  longitudinal  slope  of  a  river  is  com- 
posed of  a  series  of  steep  and  gentle  inclinations,  it  is  observed  Hat 
the  wator  will  rise  less  upon  the  steep,  and  more  upon  the  gentls 
plain."  The  object  of  the  quotation,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  is  to  sbo^ 
that  cut-offs  causing  the  water  from  above  to  flow  more  rapidly  than 
before,  increases  the  danger  of  overflow  in  the  reach  below,  where  tiM 
fall  is  not  so  great.  Hhat  this  may  be  the  effect  on  the  lirst  introduo- 
tion  of  the  water  tbrongh  the  new  cut,  is  true,  if  it  be  mode  at  onoe 
to  its  full  cross-section,  and  in  time  of  high  water ;  but  as  it  is  to  ba 
presumed  that  cutoffs,  when  made,  are  generally  made  in  time  of  low 
water,  the  water  from  above  flowing  into  the  reach  below  more  nqb 
idly,  communicates  a  part  of  its  velocity  to  the  water  there,  and  soon 
accommodates  the  channel  to  the  change,  and  makes  it  more  unifoim. 
But  admitting  the  objection  ;  does  not  the  same  exist  against  per- 
mitting a  bend,  that  could  ho  cut  through,  to  continue  1  Does  not 
the  current  flow  more  rapidly  along  a  straight  reach  than  where  it 
is  obstructed  by  the  increased  roaietance  of  a  bend  1  ConsequeQtlr, 
must  not  the  water  rise  higher  in  or  above  a  bend,  than  in  a  strai^t 
reach,  and  increase  the  danger  of  overflow  there  1  Tlie  objecUcn, 
therefore,  so  far,  is  the  same  in  both  instances ;  with  this  difference, 
however,  that  making  a  cliannel  straight,  enables  the  river  graduallj 
to  remove  that  objection,  whereas  bends  are  continually  increasing, 
and  therefore  becoming  more  objectioDable  every  year.  Anothw 
objection  made  by  Mr.  Van  Wickle  against  cut-offs,  is  not  a  whit 
more  concluwve.  He  objects  to  them,  because  rivers,  he  says,  hftva 
a  tendency  to  resume  their  original  regimen.  He  is  mistaken.  TIm 
tendency  of  running  water  is  to  take  the  straightest  and  shorteat 
course,  and  it  would  invariably  do  so,  if  it  were  not  obstructed  by 
obstacles  permitted  to  remain  in  its  way.  Remove  those  obstadea, 
and  water,  like  any  other  heavy  body,  will  seek  its  level  as  steadllyi 
and  more  easily,  by  a  straight  than  a  winding  channel.     But  admit- 
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ting  that  rivers  have  a  tendency  to  resume  iheir  original 
must  rivers  never  be  improved  because  they  have  a  tendency  to  re- 
turn to  their  previously  defective  state  t  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
observe,  that  if  such  a  prindpte  were  to  be  adopted  as  a  geDeral  rule 
of  human  uonduct,  there  would  be  a  stop  to  all  improvements  in  tbe 
moral  as  well  as  in  the  natural  world. 

I  would  here  remark,  that  cut-offs,  when  made,  should  be  made 
judiciously  as  to  time,  place  and  manoor;  and  any  defect  arising 
from  a  disregard  to  either  of  these  points,  can,  properly  speaking, 
afford  no  argument  against  cut-ofE*  properly  made.  I  contend,  that 
inasmuch  as  straight  channels  of  a  normal  Vidth  present  less  resists 
ance  and  fewer  obstructions  to  their  currents  tlian  windiDg  ones, 
they  always  have  a  more  uniform  velocity — a  more  uniform  depth, 
and  a  more  uniform  bed,  and  are  therefore  less  exposed  to  the  dan- 
ger of  overflow  from  any  great  or  sudden  rise  in  their  waters,  and 
are  alh^cthcr  less  liable  to  change. 

I  will  now  pass  to  Mr,  Van  Wiekle'a  remedy  for  all  the  threatened 
dangers  of  the  river,  present  and  to  come.  He  recommends  outlets 
as  ttie  great  panacea — that  the  present  outlets  be  deepened  and  en- 
larged, and  such  new  ones  made  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  If, 
in  Uie  attempt  to  improve  the  river,  future  consequences  are  to  be 
entirely  overlooked  in  the  desire  of  present  temporary  advantage — 
if  the  only  object  be  to  drain  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to 
relieve  the  river  of  its  surplus  water  in  time  of  flood,  and  the  navi- 
gation of  the  river  be  a  matt^  of  secondary  importance,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  the  present  channel  by  New-Orleans  a  matter  of  no  con- 
sequence at  all,  then  Mr.  Van  Wickle's  remedy  of  outlets,  though 
they  can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  improvemenh  to  the  river,  will 
answer  all  the  purposes  required.  Let  his  "  remedy"  be  adopted, 
and  outlets  become  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  Mississippi  river, 
and  its  channel  will  be  effectually  relieved  in  time  of  high  water ; 
and  by  adding  to  the  number  of  outlets  every  year,  as  the  increased 
elevation  of  the  bed  of  the  river  will  render  them  absolutely  neces- 
sary, ail  danger  of  overflow  in  its  present  channel  will  be  at  length 
removed.  But  the  filling  up  of  the  present  channel  will  be  the  in- 
evitable result.  It  requires  water  to  make  a  channel — it  requires 
water  to  keep  one  open ;  and  if  the  volume  of  water  that  runs  through 
the  present  channel  be  diminished,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  it 
distributed  through  the  old  outlets,  and  such  new  ones  as  may  be 
made  for  that  purpose,  I  ask  upon  what  principles  of  natural  philoso 
phy,  science  or  common  sense,  that  channel  can  be  expected  to  mwn- 
tain  its  present  depth  ?  80  sure  as  the  volume  of  water  in  the  chan- 
nel of  a,  river  is  diminished,  so  sure  is  the  velooity  proportionably 
lessened,  and  its  scouring  power  impaired.  Then  commences  s 
regular,  but  gradually  increasing  deposit  of  sedimentary  matter ; 
the  necessary  consequence  of  which,  if  it  be  permitted  to  continue, 
must  be  the  filling  up  of  its  bed ;  and  this  law  applies  to  running 
water  everywhere  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Let  the  present  outlets 
of  the  Mississippi  be  cleaned  out  and  enlarged,  and  otners  be  added, 
aod  the  consequence  will  be,  thai  the  river  will  graduaUy,  but  cer- 
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tainly,  fill  up  its  present  channel,  and  select  sume  one  of  tha  ouUels 
in  its  stead :  tlie  one  whose  greater  (nW,  velocity  and  capacity  to  re- 
ceive and  discharge  its  waters  may  make  most  suitable  for  a  mus 
channel ;  unless,  indeed,  its  waters  be  distributed  and  divided 
among  so  many  outlets  as  to  destroy  ail  navigation. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  it  was  the  water  of  the  Mississippi  that  first 
made  its  channel,  it  is  that  alone  can  keep  it  open.  Let  the  volume 
of  water  in  the  river  be  kept  as  tiir  as  possible  within  its  cbaoael, 
and  with  its  velocity  undiminished,  its  scouring  power  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  heap  the  channel  open  and  deep. 

The  fact  is,  the  river  has  already  too  many  outlets  below  the  upper 
mouths  of  the  Passes.  If  these  outlets  were  closed  up,  and  the  water 
in  the  Passes  con&ied  within  ohanuels  of  a  uormal  breadth,  the  con- 
centrated volume  of  water  gaining  an  increase  of  velocity,  would 
soon  commence  clearing  out  the  bars  at  thair  months.  Tlie  bars 
being  deepened,  there  would  be  a  larger  vent  for,  and  freer  discharge 
of,  the  water  in  the  Passes,  which  being  relieved,  would  make  way 
for  tlie  water  above,  while  that  would  be  enabled  to  descend  more 
rapidly,  and  give  increased  velocity  to  the  water  still  ferther  up. 
Thus,  by  enlarging  the  vent  of  the  moutlis,  which  can  only  be  done 
by  concentrating  the  volume  of  water  in  each  of  the  Passes,  an  in- 
creased velocity  arising  from  the  increased  dischai^e  would  be  com- 
municated to  the  whole  course  of  therivor;  and  by  causing  the  watet 
to  run  off  more  rapidly,  and  so  deepening  the  channel  of  the  river, 
would  serve  to  lower  the  surface  equally  as  well  as  the  proposed 
outlets,  and,  besides,  remove  all  danger  of  overflows,  without  having 
the  mischievous  tendency  to  fill  up  its  bed,  which  outlets  must  have. 
Hiat  all  this  can  l>e  done,  has  been  long  established  by  the  pracdcal 
application  of  the  plain  principles  of  science ;  the  only  matter  of 
surprise  in  connection  with  it  is,  that  in  the  nineteenth  century  it 
should  be  doubted.  Even  Mr.  Van  Wickle  seems  not  to  queation  , 
that  "  any  country  can  bo  drained — any  river  brought  within  its 
banks,  and  reduced  to  its  bed,  at  its  highest  Hood,  no  matter  how 
eitcnaive  the  one,  or  high  the  elevation,  or  great  the  quantity  of  the 
water  of  the  other."  "The  very  waters  assist  In  this  Byatem,  by 
washing  out  their  diannels." 

MobiU,  1851. 
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Tb:s  valuable  paper  bj  Mr.  Hewson,  being  tlie  third  of  the  aeiica  he  hut  pre- 
pared for  our  pages,  all  ofwhich  have  bad  groat  populirilj,  comes  to  ui  with  ui 
able  introductory  note  from  J.  W.  Clapp,  Eai^.,  of  Miasissipjii,  and  an  aildcndum 
from  Col.  RoBch,  of  the  Vickatiurg  and  Jackaon  roaita.  We  present  the  whole 
together,  aa  the  most  oxiceplHlile  service  that  could  be  done  to  tbe  readcTs  of  tbo 
Kevicw,  and  in  fad,  lo  the  people  of  the  whole  Southwest.  Let  all  of  tba 
numbers  of  this  aerie*  be  atadied  in  connection,  and  an  ago  of  general  awaken- 
ing will  be  quiclt  to  dawn  upon  us- 

Mr.  Hewson  is  a  scientific  and  practical  ongincer,  a  man  alwajs  in  the  fiold 
with  the  compass,  the  chain,  and  the  level,  and  with  only  auch  leiaure  for  com- 
municating hia  tbougfatB  and  iuvoaligationB  as  the  midnight  lamp  will  give  after 
the  toils  of  the  day  are  over.  Such  men  deaeFvo  double  honor  and  reward,  and 
we  trust  that  both  will  be  dealt  out  liberallj  lo  him,  Hia  preeent  paper  and 
diagram,  though  somewhat  elaborate,  has  been  simplified  as  luuch  as  the  aubject 
would  admit,  and  will  bo  understood  by  a  close  and  careful  attention. — [Eoitob.] 

Molli/  ^rinpt,  Mui.,  Novemher,  1851. 
J.  D.  B.  Db  Bow,  Esq., 

Sir, — M,  Butl  Hewson,  Es([.,  did  me  the  honor  to  forward  to  me 
tht>  enclosed  article,  being  the  third  No.  of  a  series  which  he  has  been 
enj^iigeil  in  furnishing  fur  your  Review,  with  the  request  that  after  I 
had  looked  into  it,  I  would  forward  it  to  you  for  publication,  accom- 
'  panied  with  auch  auggestiona  as  I  might  deem  appropriate.  The 
present  article,  you  will  perceive,  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  tbe 
accotnpliebed  and  able  author  to  reduce  to  eomething  like  matbematJ- 
cat  certainty,  the  now  somewhiit  vague  and  speculative  question  of 
the  benefits  of  rail-roads  to  real  estate.  It  is  a  question  of  much 
interest  and  importance,  and  though  the  degree  of  benefit  conferretl 
must,  of  necessity,  depend  to  some  extent  on  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances  incident  to  each  road,  such  as  the  character  of  the  roads  com- 
peting with  the  rail-road,  and  consequently  the  comparative  cost  of 
haulage;  yet  the  author  has  certainly  succeeded  in  furnishing  us  wilb 
a  general  formula,  simple  in  its  application,  and  tia  near  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  desired  result  as  can,  perhaps,  be  attained. 

He  has  estimated  the  cost  of  haulage  over  common  dirt-roads  at 
seven  times  tbe  coat  of  trauaport  by  nul-way.  This  estimate,  as  a 
general  rule,  ia  certainly  low  enough.  Some  experienced  writers  on 
tbe  Hubject  have  pla<«d  it  a  good  deal  higher.  "Dms,  it  hna  lieen  said 
by  very  respeulabic  authority,  that  tbe  land  of  the  former,  whom 
"0  TOL.  L 


plantatioa  ia  on  a  rail-roiLd  100  miks  fi'om  a  market,  is  wortli  it 
muob  per  acre  for  ugriuulturuJ  purpi^sea  as  in  land  of  the  some  (jualilj 
upon  a  turnpike  I(t miles  fVom  ihe  same  market;  or  as  is  land  of M 
same  quality  situated  oaa  commoa  dirt-road  &  miles  from  the  sunn 
market.  This  would  make  the  cost  of  transportation  by  tlie  last  mode 
exceed  that  by  rail-way  very  nearly  ttn  times.  The  value  of  Iwid 
of  a  particular  quality  at  any  point  is  dependent  upon  the  cost  oS 
transporting  the  products  of  tbut  laud  to  market ;  for,  jis  i^  remiu-ked 
by  Mr.  Gary,  in  his  Essay — "The  Harmony  of  Interests,  Agricul- 
tural, Manufacturing,  and  Commercial :" — "The  first  TUiKt^  to  bi 
PAID  Bv  LAKD  IB  TRANaPORTATioN,  WheH  that  is  so  great  as  to  eat  up 
the  whole  proceeds,  the  land  wiU  remain  uncDltlvatcd.  DiminiKb  tM 
cost  of  transportation  so  as  to  leave  sulUcient  to  pay  the  wages  of 
labor,  and  it  will  be  cultivated,  but  will  pay  no  rent.  Diniiiiisfa  It 
farther,  so  as  to  leave  a  surplus  over  and  above  the  reward  of  the 
laborer,  and  the  land  itself  will  acquire  value.  Diintoish  It  vtill 
further,  by  removing  altogether  the  necessity  for  tnUDsportation, 
making  a  market  on  the  Lmd  fur  all  the  products  of  the  land, 
enabling  the  fitrmer  to  return  to  it  readily  all  the  rvfuse  of  its  pro- 
ducts, and  it  will  acquire  the  highest  value  of  which  land  ia  cApahJ&" 
l%e  extent  of  the  agricultural  benefits  uonferred  hy  rnil-ways,  HM 
then,  most  obviously  to  be  measured  by  the  extent  to  whiiji  Ai^H 
diminish  the  taxof  trausportation,  and  thus  practically  draw  the  iaai^B 
instead  of  the  produce,  toward  the  market.  ^H 

With  the  formula  furnished  by  Mr.  Ilewson,  in  his  «tldoil^H 
article,  the  planters  of  every  community  which  it  is  proposed  l^| 
penetrate  by  a  roiLroad,  can,  as  he  remarks,  make  an  estimate  fl^H 
themselves  of  the  extent  of  benefit  tbey  will  derive  from  its  conrttil^H 
tion,  \'3rying  the  formula  in  eacii  case  as  their  experieoco  may  sko^H 
them  the  relative  cost  of  transporting  their  produce  to  market  o^l^H 
dirt-roads,  differs  from  the  fucd  and  definite  tariff  of  chains  ^^| 
the  rail-way.  ^^| 

Thus,  as  a  practical  illustration :  The  market  for  the  produee  l^^| 
this  portion  of  North  Mississippi  at  this  time  is  Memphis,  aiid  i>|i^| 
distattce  from  Holly  Springs  is  50  miles.  Taking  this  distance  as  ll^^| 
average  dislanoe  of  the  planters  of  this  (^farshull)  County  ffOQ^I 
market,  we  fmd  that  the  average  cost  of  haulage  hy  wagons  is  no^^J 
75  ceuts  per  100  lbs.,  or  1^  cents  per  100  ibs.  per  mile.  Estiii)aiins^| 
tlie  average  weight  of  our  bales  of  cottou  at  450  lbs.,  the  coat  of  hauK^I 
age  per  bale  from  this  to  Memphis  would  be  13  OTJ.  At  this  seasiB^H 
of  the  year,  (comparatively  alcisure  one  for  the  teams  of  the  plant«n^^| 
when  our  roads  are  leatt  impasiable  and  dangerous,  the  rate  of  baii^^H 
age  is  comparatively  the  lowest,  rising  as  the  winter  advances,  fti>C^| 
the  roads  become  worse.  But  owing  to  the  great  scarcity  of  waKf^H 
aud  forage,  the  latc  above  stated  is  unusually  high  for  this  season  dr^| 
thoycar.  We  will  therefore  estimate  the  average  cost  of  hauluja^f 
froiu  this  to  Memphis  at  60  centa  per  100  lbs.,  or  92  70  per  ba]c^| 
The  rate  of  transport  on  the  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  Tail-r<wdK^| 
unless  recently  reduced,  is  65  ceots  per  100  lbs.  from  Ch8ttaoo<^(K^| 
to  Charleston,  (448  miles,)  which  would  moke  the  cost  of  UaDBpoif^| 
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per  baleliy  rftii-way  from  Holly  Springs  to  Memphis  a  litrlo  upwards 
of  31  cents,  or  nearly  eiffkt  and  beo-thir^t  less  thiin  the  aveiage  coat 
of  haulage  by  dirt-roads.  Let  the  County  of  Morshall,  tAen,  repre- 
sent an  individual  planter,  and  the  degree  of  Ixmelit  derived  from  a 
rail-way  is  easily  estimated.  Thus,  the  county,  as  appears  from  the 
oensus  returns,  produces  annually  32,780  bales  of  cotton:  auppoaiog 
the  whole  of  this  to  bo  hauled  to  Memphin,  an  average  distance  of  50 
miles,  which  is  really  the  caae,  except  a  small  portion  that  goes  dowa 
the  Tallahatdiie  Biver,  and  estimating  each  bale  at  400  lbs.,  aa 
directed  in  taking  the  census,  and  we  have  13,106,400  lbs.,  at  60 
cents  per  100  lbs,,  equal  to  $78,038  40,  as  the  entire  cost  of  export 
hault^c.  it  has  been  aaid  t^at,  as  a  general  rule,  the  exports  of  t 
planting  region  are  tlie  measure  of  its  imports.  This  rule  may 
api)ly  to  valae,  rather  than  weight,  though  considering  the  heavy 
character  of  the  bulk  of  our  imports,  I  think  we  may  aaifely,  in  the 
present  illustration,  apply  it  to  weight.  Upon  this  principle,  the  coat 
of  the  import  haulage  to  the  county  would  be  the  same  as  the  export, 
making  an  aggregate  cost  of  hault^  of  $157,276  80.  The  cost  of 
tfanspo nation  by  rail-way,  at  31  cents  per  450  lbs.,  or  7^  cents  per 
100  lbs.,  of  the  same  amount  of  haulage,  would  be  110,004  28, 
making  a  difference  in  one  year  in  favor  of  the  rail-road  rf 
♦138,272  52.  ITris  last  sum  would  represent  the  interest  for  one 
year  at  6  p.  ci.  on  62,304,543,  which  would  be  the  measnre  of  the 
additional  value  imparted  to  the  lands  of  the  eounty  by  the  saving 
effected  in  the  eostof  trMisportation  by  the  rail-road.  Tlie  t^ital  num- 
ber of  acres  of  land  in  the  county  may  be  estimated  at  531,840,  and 
their  present  avert^e  value  about  $4  per  acre,  or  an  aggregate  of 
•2,127,860.  By  this  estimate  more  than  108  per  cent,  would  ba 
added  to  the  value  of  the  lands  in  the  county. 

In  this  calculation  the  county  is  taken  as  a  unit ;  the  amount  of 
benefit,  however,  realized  by  Moh  planter  in  the  county  from  the 
supposed  rail-road,  becomes,  upon  the  plan  of  Hr,'  Hewaon  and  by 
the  aid  of  his  diagram,  a  question  of  simple  calculation. 

Thus,  a  planter  whose  fiirm  is  00  miles  from  Memphis,  and  10  miles 
from  IloUy  Springs,  the  supposod  inland  terminus,  would  have  to 
haul  his  produce  and  supplies  over  60  miles  of  dirt-road,  at  the  cost 
of  tl  20  per  100  lbs.  for  100  miles,  a«  shown  above,  which  would  be 
a  cost  to  hini  of  ^3  24  per  bide  of  cotton  of  450  lbs. ;  and  in  a  crop 
of  60  bales,  wmtid  amount  to  tl04  40.  Estimating  the  haulage  of 
his  return  freight  or  supplies  at  the  same,  it  would  make  tiie  annual 
cost  of  his  haulage  $388  60  over  the  dirt-road.  If;  instead  of  the 
dirl-road  all  the  way  to  Memphis,  be  hauls  his  cotton  to  Holly 
Springs,  10  miles,  and  si^nds  It  upon  the  rail-road  60  mileJt  to  Mem- 
phis, the  account  would  then  stand  flius :  ten  miles'  haulage  over 
dirt  road,  at  the  rat*"  supposed  above,  would  be  54  centa  per  bale  to 
Holly  Springs,  and  31  cents  by  rail-way  thence  to  Memphis,  making 
in  the  aggrt^pite  S5  cent^  per  bate,  and  in  a  crop  of  60  bales,  $51. 
TTie  retnm  freight  would  make  the  whole  cost  of  his  animal  trans- 
jortation  $102,  by  Holly  Springs  and  the  rail-road,  against  $388  80 
'  vAe  df  rtroadj^  or  a  difference  of  $286  80  in  bvor  of  the  rail-road. 
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This  sum  would  represent  the  interest  at  6  per  cent  for  one  year  on 
$4,780,  which  would  be  die  euhaaced  value  imparted  to  his  Ikrm  by 
tiie  rml-road. 

In  tiiis  calculation  1  have  made  no  reference  to  tlie  iucidental  looses 
in  haulage,  arising  from  wear  and  t«ar  of  wagon  and  team,  exposure 
of  teamster  and  goods,  &c.  &c.  When  the  planter  has  bis  hauling 
done  by  contract,  of  course  none  of.  these  incidental  losses  fiill  upon 
him  ;  but  a  very  large  majority  of  our  planters  do  their  hauling  with 
their  own  teams,  How  &r  these  inaideutal  losses  are  taken  into  the 
estimate  in  luting  the  present  rates  of  haulage,  cannot  be  ascertained 
with  much  aocuracy.  1  leani,  however,  upon  inijuiry  from  those  en- 
gaged in  the  business,  that  the  average  cost  per  day  at  tliis  time  of 
feeding  a  team  of  six  mules  or  oxen,  is  about  il  50.  I  learn  also 
that  the  average  load  for  a  team  the  year  round  is  five  baJes  of  500 
lbs.,  and  the  average  time  required  to  make  a  trip  from  Holly  Springs 
to  Memphis  and  back,  is  nine  days  in  the  winter  and  seven  in  the 
summer,  or  an  average  of  eight  the  year  round.  The  feeding  of  an 
ox-team  costs  a  little  more  than  a  mule-team,  and  the  time  required 
for  the  trip  is  one  or  two  days  longer.  We  may  take  the  estimate, 
however,  at  eight,  days,  and  the  cost  per  day  of  feeding  the  team  at 
tl  SO,  and  supposing  the  team  to  return  with  the  same  amount  of 
loading  it  takes  out,  it  would  make  the  actual  cost  of  hauling  5000 
lbs.  $12,  independent  of  the  hire  of  the  teamster.  Putting  this  down 
at  15  cents  per  day,  or  $1  including  his  personal  expenses,  and  it 
gives  US  t20  as  the  actual  cost  of  hauling  the  equivalent  of  ten 
bales  of  cotton  fitly  miles,  or  |2  per  bale.  1  have  stated  above 
that  the  present  rate  of  haulage  averaged  fi3  70  per  bale,  which  would 
allow  70  cents  per  bale,  or  t7  per  trip  as  the  net  result,  independ- 
ent of  Incidental  losses.  Allowing  three  hundred  and  twelve  wort 
ing  days  to  the  year,  and  eight  days  to  the  trip,  this  would  give  thirty- 
nine  trips  during  the  year,  at  a  profit  of  $7  per  trip,  or  $2  73  per  an- 
num. Upon  inquiry  of  those  who  have  been  long  engaged  in  the 
business,  1  learn  that  the  average  value  of  a  team  of  six  mules  and 
wagon  is  about  $700,  and  that  the  aitnual  inddenlal  losses  arising 
from  damage  to  the  wagon  and  team  is  about  t^OO,  or  |73  less  than 
the  annual  profits  as  stated  above.  I  infer,  thei'efore,  that  the  present 
charge  of  t2  70  per  bale,  or  00  cents  per  100  lbs.,  may  be  regarded 
as  covering  all  cnarges  and  losses ;  at  least  all  that  are  appreciable. 
The  injury  rcsiUling  to  the  habits  and  health  of  the  teamsters,  uauallv 
among  the  most  valuable  slaves  on  the  plantation,  con  be  better  sur- 
mised than  definitely  stated. 

In  the  above  estimate,  it  will  be  perceived  1  have  made  no  allow- 
ance for  the  value  of  the  labor  or  service  of  tlie  team,  over  and  abow 
the  expense  of  feeding  it.  If  any  al  lowance  were  made  for  this  itfltn, 
it  would  of  course  more  than  absorb  the  i7  profit  on  the  trip.  Plant- 
ers who  haul  with  their  own  teams  are,  I  am  aware,  in  the  habit  of 
suyin;;!  and  no  doubt  of  thinking,  that  as  they  usually  send  along  their 
own  forage  from  home  sufficient  for  the  trip,  and  are  at  very  little 
actual  cash  outlay,  the  expense  to  them  of  hauling  their  crop  to  mar- 
ket is  mui^  below  the  amount  above  stated.     But  how  is  it  to  be 
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\a  coat  them  ?     For  every  thing  of  value  there 

4  ^duc,  and  that  standard  is  the  worth  of  the 

^^ftl  charge  for  haulage  is  sixty  cents  per 

:}  what  the  team  of  the  planter  would 

me  other  planter's  cotton  to  market,  and 

if  he  had  his  hauling  done  by  contract, 

am :  in  other  words,  it  is  the  market  price 

ed,  and  must  be  the  measure  of  the  cost  of 

■  market  with  his  own  team. 

.  Hewson  that  the  average  transportation  will 

jfer  acre,  of  cultivated  and  uncultivated  land,  is,  I 

jaat  for  a  ncwiy-sottlod   country  like  North  Mis- 

:u:  county  of  Marshall,  as  the  most  populous  and 

..wing  county  in  the  state  ;  and  it  must  be  remem- 

fiTnmatelj-,  our  labor  is  sn  little  diversified,  that  our 

noihliff  but  cotton.     The  population  of  this  county,ao- 

■lis,  ia  14,272  whites  and  15,417  slaves, 

*'.}.     It«  area,  as  I  luive  above  stated,  may  be  eati- 

531,840,  and  its  annual  cotton  crop  at  32,766  bales 

ba,  each,  or  an  a^gre^ate  of  t!t,10(j,400  lbs.     This  would  give 

igc  of  loss  than  25  lbs,  to  the  acre,  and  estimating  the  imports 

iimc  rate,  the  entire  market  transportation  of  the  county  would 

K  fraction  under  50  lbs,  to  the  acre.     This  is  owing  to  the  large 

■antity  of  unimproved  land,  which,  glancing  merely  at  the  laat  cen- 

niB  returns,  and  not  having  time  to  foot  up  the  columns,  1  would  sup- 

re  stood  to  the  number  of  acres  of  improved  land  as  tiiree  to  one. 
other  K-^s  dcnxely  populated  counties  in  North  Mississippi,  the 
disproportion  would  be  still  greater. 

I  have  thrown  these  suggentioiis  hastily  together,  and  have  not  time 
to  reviao  or  elaborate  them.  If  you  think  them  in  any  manner  cal- 
culated to  aid  ill  the  important  and  patriotic  labors  of  Mr.  TIewson, 
they  are  at  your  ser^-ice,  and  it  will  afford  mn  pleasure  to  know  that 
I  have  contributed  even  a  mite  towards  arousing  the  attention  and 
active  cflbrts  of  the  people  of  the  Southwest  in  the  great  cause  of 
lallway  improvements,  to  which  wo  shall  be  compelled  to  resort  for 
the  development  of  our  rfsources,  and  our  permanent  prosperity. 
Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  Clapp. 


ItAII..ROAD  IXPLIIENCE  ON  L.\NDED  PROrERTV. 

Convictions  prompting  to  action  con  hardly  ever  result  in  intelli- 
gent minds  from  mere  popular  generalities ;  and  in  matter*  of  busi- 
ness, as  a  general  nile,  men  can  only  be  cfTcctively  moved  by  arith- 
metical exactness.  It  is  quite  fashionable  to  acknowledge  that  rail* 
roadd  are  powerful  agents  for  the  development  of  agricultural 
resonrci's.  and  the  enhancement  of  agricultural  property  ;  but  in  order 
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to  mftke  tills  popular  abitractiou  a  i^uickemug  principle,  it  becomes 
neoensary  to  point  out  to  thi3  planter  the  grounds  on  which  he  is  to 
regard  it  a  practical  faet.  This,  however,  isk  diAfeult  it' not  impossi- 
ble twik ;  but  however  much  diaappointed  in  tlie  uesistAnoe  I  bad  ex- 
peeted  in  the  mutter  from  others,  I  shall  attempt  to  urge  the  rail-road 
cause  on  Southwestern  agriculturists,  by  presenting  it  in  the  light  in 
which  it  should  be  considered  bj  men  ol'  intelligence,  as  a  i^uesdaa 
of  dollars  and  cunts. 

The  variety  of  coufflderations  entering  into  the  subjwt  is  loo  gr<^ 
to  admit  of  their  being  oombined  eo  us  to  estinmte  in  a  paper  of  this 
description  the  whole  amount  of  beneEt  resulting  from,  rail-roads  to 
landed  property.  The  stimultUing  influenoee  of  these  improvements 
are,  indeed,  attogelbcr  beyond  the  reach  of  tigures ;  but  the  econCK 
mical  influouces,  the  saving  of  transport,  the  saving  on  warehousing, 
the  saving  on  acddents  to  and  exposure  of  ^ods,  the  saving  ou  cer- 
tainty  and  regularity  of  commnnication  with  market  at  seasons  of 
fluctuating  prices,  &c.  &£.,  are  all  proper  subjei'ts  for  calculation.  Of 
those,  the  item  of  benefit  that  may  be  ascertained  with  the  closest 
accuracy  is  the  lirst,  namely,  tbe  aaviHi/  on  trantport.  The  present 
inquiry  had  better  therefore  be  limited  to  the  actual  benefit  resulting 
from  rail-roads  to  lauded  property  on  the  simple  item  of  economy  in 
haulage. 

The  price  of  produce  is  made  up  of  the  three  items,  the  proceeds 
of  the  merchant,  of  the  carrier,  and  of  the  producer ;  the  sum  received 
by  the  producer  of  an  article  is  therefore  the  balance  remaining, 
aiW  deducting  from  the  price  of  the  article  tlie  sum  paid  for  com- 
mission and  transport ;  consequently  every  cent  saved  tsa  transport 
is  a  cent  gained  on  production  ;  and  hence,  the  k»i  the  cost  of  trant- 
port, the  greater  the  profits  of  agriculture,  or,  in  other  words.  Ike 
greater  the  valv-e  of  the  landed  property.     If  five  dollars  an  acre  be  the 
value  of  a  plantation  under  the  disadvantage  of  hauling  at  &  oost  of  | 
50  cents  per  100  lbs.,  this  value,  if  we  assume  the  gross  haulage  at  ( 
100  lbs,  to  the  acre,  will  be  raised,  in  con^deration  of  a  transport  so  I 
low  as  10  cents  per  100  lbs.  to  niat  dollan*  per  acre.     The  general    { 
question  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  rail-roads  to  agricultur 
simple  ground  of  the  employment  of  a  cheaper  agent  than  horse    , 
power  for  haulage,  is  therefore  a  plain  authentical  fact,  J 

The  cost  of  haulage  by  ordinary  roads  is  seven  times  tiie  cost  of  I 
haulage  by  rail-roads  :  a  planter  living  (50  miles  from  market  pays  I 
for  haulage  tevenly  cents  per  bale  of  cotton,  whereas  a  bale  of  cotton  J 
would  be  carried  the  same  distance  by  rail-road  for  ten  cente,  Hw  J 
result  of  rail-roads  on  agriculture  ia,  therefore,  in  effect,  to  draw  1 
the  plantations  along  its  route  within  one-seventh  of  their  actual  dis-  ] 
tance  from  market.  The  benefits  of  rail-roads  being,  then,  I 
abridging  practically  of  the  length  of  haulage  iixseventki,  it  foUov^  i 
that  the  plantation  seventy  miles  from  market,  being  placed  in  effect  1 
within  ten  miles  of  market,  while  the  plantation  Ikirty-jive  miles  fioM  i 
market,  being  placed  in  effect  within  _five  miUs  of  market — the  degrw  t 
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&a  thirlti — 


of  benuGt  in  the  one  cose  ht'iug  us  nirlt/,  and  in  the  other  as  tktrti/-— 
the  law  of  benefit  is  one  inercaitlnii  by  a  coitftant  ratio  from  a  mini- 
muni,  at  tin  taarkrt,  to  a  maximum  at  tlie  lerminus  in  tie  interior. 

There  la,  however,  even  at  the  terminus  in  the  interior,  a  point  on 
each  side  of  the  line  where  the  benefit  to  agriculture  vanishes.  In 
the  caae  of  a  rood  running  through  an  inland  district,  it  has  been 
shown  that  a  plantation  t«ituated  on  the  line,  at  a  distance  from 
market  of  ttventy  milts,  receives  a  benefit  equivalent  to  the  coat  of 
hauling  its  produce  and  supplies  over  aixSy  milet  of  existing  roads. 
Now  if  a  circle  of  seventy  miles  radius  from  the  market  be  described 
through  and  on  either  side  of  this  plantation,  t^e  two  points  distant 
OQ  that  circle  sixty  miles  from  this  plantation  are  the  points  where 
the  agricultaral  influence  of  the  road  in  question  is  exhausted.  At 
tho9e  points,  the  choice  lies  between  a  haulage  to  market  Over  seventy 
miles  of  common  road  on  the  one  band,  and  on  the  other  hand,  a 
haulage  to  the  rail-road,  over  common  roads,  of  sixty  miles,  and 
over  the  rail-road  of  seventy  miles — an  equivalent  of  ten  miles  of 
common  rood — and,  consequently,  cither  route  being,  so  far  as 
economy  is  conoerned,  exactly  equal,  the  pointa  doacribed  are 
situated  at  the  abstract  termination  of  the  mfluence  of  the  railroad. 
In  other  words,  if  A  be  a  market  seventy  miles  from  B,  B  a  planta- 
tion through  which  a  rail-road  passes  from  A  ;  C  C  two  points — one 
on  each  sido  of  the  rwl-road — distant  fi'om  B  sixty  miles,  it  will  cost 
exactly  the  same  to  haul  from  C  to  A  directly  over  a  dirt-road  as 
from  (J  to  A  indirectly  over  a  dirt-road  to  B,  and  thence  over  a  rail- 
road to  A.  The  proportion,  seven  to  one,  between  transport  on  com- 
mon roads  and  on  rail-roads,  makes  sixty  miles  of  common  road  and 
seventy  miles  of  rail-road  precisely  equivalent,  so  ikros  cost  of  trans- 
port, is  concerned,  to  seventy  miles  of  common  road. 

It  has  been  observed  above,  that  the  degree  of  benefit  resulting 
from  rail-roads  on  the  ground  of  economical  haulage,  is  different  at 
different  pointti  on  the  Une  of  the  road,  those  nearer  to  market  repre- 
senting a  degree  of  benefit  smaller  than  the  degree  of  benefit  repre- 
Bent«d  by  those  pointa  more  remote  from  the  market.  It  is  also  very 
dear,  that  within  the  limits  of  benefit,  the  d^rec  of  bcuefit  varies  on 
each  side  of  the  line,  the  variation  being  in  direct  proportion  with  the 
distance  from  the  rail-road  ;  in  fact,  the  benefit  bemg  nothing  at  the 
limita  of  benefit  and  greatest  at  the  rail-road,  two  inclined  planes, 
each  rising  from  nothing  at  the  respective  limits,  and  forming  an 
apex,  or  ridge  at  the  road,  would  illustrate  the  law  of  benefit  across 
the  area  of  inHuence.  In  the  same  way,  following  out  this  illustration 
of  lateral  benefit,  the  benefit  aUmg  the  line  of  the  road  (the  longitu- 
dinal benefit)  may  be  represented  by  inclining  the  apex  or  ridge 
tram  nothing  at  the  market,  to  its  highest  elevation  at  the  terminus 
in  the  interior.  A  moment's  reflection  on  this  illustration  will  show 
that,  commencing  at  a  point  on  the  summit,  a  line  of  the  same  alti- 
tude may  be  traced  out  by  constinitly  widening  the  distunce  from  the 
Bunimit ;  or,  in  oUier  words,  as  the  summit  ascends,  by  falling  down 
from  it  on  the  sides  of  the  lateral  slope.  Horizontal  eontour  lines 
around  the  sides  of  the  ascending  riilge  wiil,  of  course,  show  lintM  of 
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equ&i  eleTfltion.  Now,  these  lines  of  equal  elevation  repreaenl  lines 
of  equal  benefit ;  and  in  this  woy  is  shown  that  pointa  in  i" 
removed  a  considerable  dUtanee  Jrom  a  railroad,  may  yet 
lame  degree  of  benefit  from  the  fiieilititt  of  rail-road  transport  a*  points 
leas  remote  from  market,  though  situated  actunUy  on  the  rail-roaJ. 
Having  shown  this  fact  thus  generally,  the  next  step  is  to  make  a  de- 
finite location  of  those  lines  of  benefit. 

Let  a  line  of  rail-road,  seventy  inilea  long,  be  laid  down  to  scal» 
on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  fixrni  the  market-terminus  as  centre,  «i  are 
of  a  circle  be  described  with  a  mdius  of  thirty-five  miles,  and  from 
the  same  centre  another  arc  of  a  circle  be  described,  with  a  radius  of 
seventy  miles.  Where  the  first  of  these  curves  intersects  the  line  of 
rail-road,  the  agricultural  benefit  has  been  shown  already  to  be  the 
cost  of  hauling  produce  and  supplies  over  thirty  miles  of  dirt-rood; 
where  the  second  of  these  curves  intersects  the  rail-rood,  the  benefit 
has  also  been  shown  to  be  the  cost  of  hauling  produce  and  supplies 
over  sixty  miles  of  dirt-road.  The  plantation  situated  ten  miles  from 
the  point  where  the  second  of  these  curves  intersects,  the  rail-road  r»- 
ceivos  exactly  the  same  amount  of  benefit  as  that  point  it^ll^  minus  tbs 
cost  of  hauling  its  produce  and  supplies  over  ten  miles  of  dirt-road  to 
the  rail-road ;  leaving,  therefore,  a  clear  balance  of  benefit  to  the  planta- 
tion equivalentto  the  cost  of  hauling  its  produce  and  supplies  over  (60 
— 10  miles)  fifty  miles  of  dirt- road.  Now,  a  point  in  the  rail-road  fifty- 
eight  and  one-third  miles  from  market,  abridging  its  length  ofhauling 
by  six-sevenths,  receives  from  the  rail-road  a  benefit  equivalent  to  the 
cost  of  hauling  on  dirt-roads  its  produce  and  supplies  fift^  miles; 
and  consequetitly,  a  plantation  situated  on  a  rail-road  at  a  distance  of 
fifty-eight  and  one-third  miles  from  market,  receiving  exactly  the 
same  amount  of  benefit  as  a  plantation  removed  ton  miles  from  tlia 
rail-road,  at  a  distanie  of  seventy  miles  from  market,  a  line  running ; 
fr()m  this  plantation  on  the  rwl-road  to  that  plantation  ten  miles  tiom 
the  rail-road,  is  a  line  of  equal  benefit,  each  plantation  along  its  route 
receiving  from  the  rail-road  a  benefit  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  hauling 
its  produce  and  supplies  over  fifty  miles  of  dirt-road.  Where  the 
second  of  the  curves — that  of  thirty-five  miles  radius — intersects  the 
line  of  rail-road,  the  benefit  received  amounts  to  (six-sevenths  of  (lie 
existing  disadvantages)  the  cost  of  hauling  its  produce  and  supjdiea 
over  thirty  miles  of  dirt-road  ;  and  consequently,  the  plantation  re- 
moved from  the  rail-rood  at  that  pouit  five  miles,  receives  a  benefit 
amounting  to  the  cost  of  its  haulage  over  (thirty  miles,  minus  five 
miles)  twenty-five  miles  of  dirt-road.  The  point  on  the  rail-road 
corresponding  in  benefit  with  that  of  this  latter  plantation — the  coat  of 
haulage  on  twenty-five  miles,  is  situated  twenty.nlne  and  ono«ixth 
miles  from  the  market ;  and  consequently,  a  line  passing  Irom  tiiB 
rail-road  at  twenty-nine  and  one-sixth  miles  from  market  through  tbs  , 
plantation,  eitiiated  five  miles  from  the  rail-road  at  the  end  of  iita 
thirty-fifth  mile — these  two  receiving  a  benefit  equivalent  lo  the 
saving  of  twenty-five  miles  of  haulage  over  dirt^roatis — points  out » • 
tier  of  plantations  that  receive  exactly  tliat  particular  amount  <^1 
benefit. 
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The  linea  of  benefit  located  thus  far,  will  be  seen  by  recurrence  to 
the  stepB  of  the  reasoning  employed,  to  terminBte  on  the  arc,  paAaiug 
through  the  temiinua  in  the  interior.  The  oonaiderations  ruling  the 
further  extension  of  these,  though  predsely  the  some  as  those  already 
adduced,  are,  however,  aomewhat  dift'ereiit  in  the  application,  and, 
indeed,  in  the  result,  also ;  and  it  therefore  becoraea  necessary,  in 
order  to  establish  this  further  estenaion,  to  take  up  each  of  the  fines, 
already  laid  down,  at  its  termination  on  this  arc.  Lei  the  arc,  pass- 
ing through  the  inland  terminus,  be  divided  into  intervals  of,  suppose 
ten  miles,  and  through  each  of  the  points  of  division  describe  curves 
from  the  inland  tenninus  as  a  centre — tlie  curve  of  ten  miles  radius 
Irora  this  centre,  that  of  twenty  miles,  that  of  thirty  miles,  that  of  forty 
miles,  &C.,  radius  from  this  centre.  Again:  with  the  discharging  ter- 
minus as  a  centre,  describe  a  curve  of  eighty  miles  radius,  another  of 
ninety  miles  radius,  another  of  one  hundred  miles,  another  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  miles,  &c.,  &c.,  radius  from  the  discharging  terminus,  ns  a 
centre.  Now,  it  is  quite  clear,  that  the  intersection  of  the  curve  of 
eighty  mUes  radius  from  the  discharging  terminus,  and  of  the  curve 
of  twenty  miles  radius  from  the  receiving  terminus — the  terminus 
in  the  interior — indicates  one  point  on  the  line  of  benefit,  represent- 
ing fitly  miles  haulage  over  dirt-road«.  This  point  is  removed 
eighty  miles  from  the  market,  and  therefore  Involves,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  rail-road,  a  haulage  over  dirt-roads  for  eighty  miles ; 
whereas,  with  the  accommodation  of  a  rail-road,  it  involves — being 
twenty  miles  away  from  the  inland  terminus — a  haulage  to  the  rail- 
road, over  dirt-roads,  for  twenty  miles,  and  thence  to  the  market, 
over  a  raibroad  for  seventy  miles,  which  seventy  miles  being  equiva- 
lent to  a  dirt-road  haulage  of  ten  miles,  showa  a  total  of  thirty 
miles  of  common  road  as  an  equi^-alent  for  the  haulage  by  way  of 
the  rail-road,  and,  therefore,  a  balance  standing  to  the  credit  of  the 
circuitous  routo,  by  way  of  iho  rail-road,  in  comparison  with  the 
direct  route  over  the  dirUroad,  to  the  amount  of  haulage  on  ,^/iy 
milet'of  dirt-road. 

To  illustrate  this  manner  of  reasoning,  in  the  case,  by  another  ex- 
ample :  let  the  intersection  of  the  curve,  eighty  miles  from  the  dis- 
(^rging  terminus,  and  that  thirty  miles  from  the  inland  (erminns, 
be  taken  ;  the  inland  terminus  being  thirty  miles  haulage  over  dirt- 
roads  from  this  point,  and  a  still  further  distance,  equivalent,  by 
means  of  the  rail-road,  to  ten  miles  of  haulage  on  dirt-roads  from 
the  market,  produce,  from  the  point  in  question,  may  be  brought  to 
market,  by  means  of  the  rail-road,  at  a  cost  equivalent  to  the  coat  of 
hauling  the  same  on  dirt-roads  for  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  ;  where- 
as, in  the  absence  of  a  rail-road,  the  transport  of  the  same  produce 
to  market,  over  even  an  air-line,  would  involve  the  cost  of  haul- 
ing on  dirl^roads  for  a  distance  of  eighty  miles.  The  intersection  in 
question  represents,  therefore,  one  point  on  the  line  that  represents  a 
degree  of  benefit  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  hauling  produce  and  sup- 
plies over  fifty  miles  of  dirt-road. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this  argument  more  fntly,  the  annexed  di^ 
gram  of  the  benefits  resulting  Irom  ft  rail-road  of  tLirty-five  miLea  kutg. 
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will  »how,  at  a  glaiico,  the  several  curves  rofoi'red  to,  3n<]  the  several 
lines,  inJiuative  of  the  several  degrees  of  benefit,  defined,  as  atnUd 
in  iJie  argument,  by  tlieir  several  intersectitais.* 

Planters  of  tbe  Southwest,  examine  this  argument  closely.  If 
the  t-Dnclusious  arrived  at  be  juat,  you  cannot,  as  men  of  sense,  coa- 
ttnue  b>  regard  them  any  longer  with  supine  indifi~erence.  The  ^ 
peamnce  of  the  deline&tiun  attat^^hed  to  this,  need  not  at  all  frighten 
you ;  there  is,  in  truUi,  no  abstruse  mystification,  no  poru  attinonm 
pwexle  in  it, — tho  vhole  argument  lying  in  a  nut-shell,  is,  aa  all 
questiiwa  of  tnUuatrial  economy  really  are,  a  mere  matter  of  com- 
mon sense  aiid  common  arithmelK. 

Having  now  n«iuc«d  rail-road  results  lo  a  precise  quantity  in 
tenns  of  haulage  per  mile  of  dirt-road,  the  next  step  ie  to  express 
this  haulage  ■»  monty  ;  and  in  order  to  do  this,  vre  must  a9c«rtHa, 
firstly,  the  coat  of  haulage  per  raite  on  dirl-roads;  and  secondly,  the 
extent  of  surface  which  may  be  supposed  to  involve  a  gross  baulf^ 
of  one  load  of  pr<iduoe  and  supplies. 

The  following  questions,  addressed  to  several  planters  jn  Tennes- 
see and  Mississippi,  were  designed  lo  fiimisb  data  for  Ute  present 
purpose: 

Question  let.  What  is  the  distance  of  your  plantation  from  market?  and 
what  ia  its  area,  diatingoialiiug  the  bctss  of  cultivated  and  uncultivated? 

Queilion  2rf.  Whiit  Is  the  averago  area  under  cotton?  and  what  the 
average  yield  of  that  area  in  bales  of  500  lbs.  ?  What  in  bales  of  ordBnw; 
weight? 

Quetliim  3d  In  how  many  loads  do  you  generally  bring  this  number  of 
bales  to  market  7  at  what  cost  pi^r  bule  can  you  have  them  delivered  at 
market  bj  contract;  and  at  what  cost  by  your  oivn  teams,  making  the 
proper  allowance  for  wear  and  tear,  interest  on  capital,  &c.  1  If  Htn  haul- 
age rctjuires  you  to  keep  up  a  greater  cumber  of  mules  for  the  year  tliau 
otherwise,  include  that  and  all  such  items  in  tie  estimate  of  haulage  by 
your  owTi  teams. 

Qutflion  4M.  How  many  loads  of  plantation  supplies  do  you  bring  from 
market  per  anuuni  ?  at  what  coat  can  tha  haulage  be  done  by  coulract; 
and  at  what  cost  by  your  own  teams,  as  in  the  foregoing  question  ? 

Question  3I/i.  Bo  you  haul  to  mm-ket  by  contract,  or  by  your  own  teams  1 
and  il^  within  a  certiuii  distance  from  market,  it  be  more  ecJ>nomical  lo  do 
plantation  haulage  by  the  teams  of  l^e  plantation,  at  what  dislauec,  in  your 
opinion,  commences  the  economy  of  bnuhug  lo  and  from  plantations  by 
contract  ?     What  are  the  grounds  of  this  opinion  ? 

QMStirm  Glh.  On  the  average  number  of  bales  stated  above,  and  on  the 

*Tn  tlie  profeasiond  uid  aniBuiilic  readeritit  faardly  osccsury  to  romirk,  thu  ibt 
Saet  at  baacRi  laid  doHn  in  (liii  ditrtiiriiia,  an  mi  laid  dawn  wiili  quite  ■  mBihnnMic*) 
umiKjr,  Meiag  ihut  insiiDucli  u  tlieie  lioss  auppcne  i  journey  u  tlic  nil-nud  la  tie.  in 
■OHIO  mei.  orer  the  cbard  of  in  arc.  ruber  than  over  a  ttraiahl  Udf,  ilirnLii^  ihe  rail 
nut  at  ri^hi  anglaa,  there  are  wn  very  tri^c  errarp  involved  in  fbe  reaalt ;  one,  iba 
kogth  of  raJl-rwl  Ijing  between  llie  paint  where  the  chord  of  the  are  acrilw*  the  is3 
road  and  ifac  puiol  nliere  lh«  perpeuiliculai  strikes  il;  Ilia  nlher,  a  lungtli  of  ditt-road 
ei)Dal  to  ihe  difiecenee  between  ibe  Irngtli  of  tlie  chord  and  the  length  of  Ihe  perpeo- 
dunilar.  Thelbeof  bmieni,iiDifaeiiiicgQy  u-ae.falti.  dierefiire,  to  the  elltrntof  iheaenn 
•cry  trifling  eiron,  outride  the  line  deduced  in  Ihe  reaaoniiig  emplttyecL  Tlieae  m 
:u  — ..  L^^^__^  -,-^^  .k 1.  ^ —  L.._j — I j_  _.  -injpoinii  and.  iherefore, 


an;  o^er  motle  of  eiDblithing  the  reaolla  auBghlbc 
nn,  would  be  leaa  popular  andperapicuoua. 


J 


lAIUHMR  RESULTS 

lllufitratrd  in   the   rat*e  of  a 
BAILROAD  OF    3&  Hli^ES. 


The  (imotittf  a/'bettrfif  Jf/t/fet/ /ir/-r  tn  take 
at  trtf  fff/rrfi  //if  /r/t/tf/a/  aai'iMg  oit  hau 
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sopplias  stawd  above,  what  loss  in  money,  detailing  the  items,  may  be  uon- 
aidiji'od  inddent  lo  tho  present  EjsUMn  of  carriage,  wliich  would  W  obvi^ 
tod  by  the  speed,  regularity,  and  safety  of  rail-road  transport — losses  arift- 
iag  from  fluctHatJon»  of  prices,  dunage  U>  team  %bA  goods  by  expoeare 
and  accidents,  expense  of  warebou^g,  &c.  7 

These  questions  are  repeated  here  as  presenting  the  salient  points 
of  the  caae,  with  the  view  of  aiding  in  eDBCting  &  prattical  comietion, 
by  enabling  each  planter  who  reads  this,  to  apply  the  reasoning  em- 
ployed to  hia  own  particular  circunifitaDues,  The  object  of  this 
paper  ia  to  show  those  lukewarm  believers  ihat  tbey  are  concerned, 
ana  tlit  extent  to  which  they  are  coucerned,  in  the  promotioQ  of  the 
rail-ruiid  gospel.  The  planter  is  a  tnuniifocturer,  and  as  the  whole 
energii^  of  the  age  are  directed  to  economy  of  pruductiou,  be  wiU 
remuin  in  the  rear  ofnaankiud  uotil  he  avails  himself  of  every  means 
of  economising  his  labor  and  his  capital,  from  smoX-e-bumera  to  rail- 
roa^l  cars.  The  following  answers  to  these  questions  have  been  fur- 
nished by  my  friend,  John  Pope,  Esq.,  a  very  experienced  planter  of 
Shelby  county,  Tennessee,  and  from  every  confidence  in  that  gentle- 
man as  a  man  of  sound  sense  and  business  habits,  ore  made  the  basis 
of  the  aubsequenl  calculations, 

Aiunimr  lA  Ur  plantation  is  five  miles  distant  from  Memphis.  It  con- 
tains 63l>  acres  of  cultivated,  and  300  acres  of  im cultivated  land. 

Atiawer  2d.  The  area  of  mj  cotton  crop  is  about  400  acres :  its  yield  per 
acre  is  from  one-bolf  to  three-fourths  of  a  bale  of  an  average  weight  of  475 
pounds. 

Antwer  3d.  Mj  ox-team  usually  hauls  one  load  of  six  bales  a  day  to 
Memphis;  the  same  delivered  by  contract,  would  cost  about  twenty-five 
cents  a  bal&  Tlie  expense  of  haulage,  residing  as  near  as  I  do  lo  market, 
may  be  said  to  include  only  the  labor  of  the  teonister,  and  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  wagon — no  extra  team  being  required  for  that  purpose. 

Jnnun-  41A.  Tlie  former  port  of  this  question  cannot  be  answered  with 
predsion;  the  latter  port  may  perhaps  bo  estimated  correctly  from  an- 
swer 3d. 

Answer  6A.  The  first  portion  of  the  question  is  Babslantially  answered 
lo  ansvtw  3d,  In  tbo  present  stale  of  our  roads,  it  is  difflcult  to  say  at 
what  distance  from  market  it  becomes  economical  for  the  planter  to  do 
his  own  hauling.  I  ma;  venture  the  opinion  that  beyond  Qlleeu  miles  it 
would  be  economy  for  the  planter  to  have  his  crop  hauled  to  market  by 
contract,  on  account  of  the  long  exposure  of  his  team  on  the  toad,  under 
the  careless  management  of  negro  [eamsttirs,  and  the  Iiigh  cost  of  forage 

AnmLfT  6A.  It  is  impossible  to  eatimate  with  any  thing  like  pmdsinn, 
the  ineiiiental  losics  on  oiur  present  system  of  carriage ;  these  losses  being 
more  or  lose  according  to  the  severity  of  the  winter.  They  would  be  m 
obviated  by  the  speed,  regularity  and  safety  of  rail-road  irajisporl^  The 
losses  sustained  by  distant  planters, from  damages  of  team^  Ouctualions  of 
market  prices,  &c.  &u.,  I  am  confident  would  far  exceed  tlio  cost  of  trans- 
port. 

An  average  of  all  the  information  wUected  on  the  queationa,  sums 
up  as  follows: 

1st.  Tlic  proportion  of  cultivated  and  imoultivated  land  is  1  to  1. 


I 
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.  The  proportion  of  cr-Uon  to  the  whole  surfiwe  is  I  to  3,  and  the  h■^l^ 
gboth  ways  ia  one  load  for  every  10  acres  of  cotton,  or  Tor  erery  3CI«iw 

jf  aiufaee. 
3ii.  The  load  ifl  3,000  lbs.    The  cost  of  contract  haulage  1  cent  per 

,  ir  100  lbs. 
Itk  Fifteen  miles  is  the  Umit  at  which  it  becomes  economical  to 

'5th.  The  losses  icci'lcnt  to  the  present  ^stem  of  carriage  would 
it  of  trsnspon  by  rajl-roada. 

Now,  adopting  this  summary,  let  it  be  asked  the  amount  of 
fit  per  acre  done  by  economy  in  haulage  to  a  plantation  so  situated, 
either  off  or  on  &  rail-rood,  as  to  be  benefited  to  the  extent  of  haul- 
ir  fifty  miles  of  dirt-road.     One  hundred  pounds  per  acre  of 
the  whole  surface  (cultivated  and  uncultivated)  is  seen  U>  hn 
average  haulage  of  a  plantation.     At  the  rate  of  I  cent  per  100 
per  milo  for  fiAy  miles,  the  saving  eflected  in  the  case  in  questif 
Oierefore  equivalent   to  fifty  cents  per  acre  per  annum,  on  e»i 
acre  in  the  plantation.     This  saving  will  pay  10  per  cent, 
hanced  value  of  $5  per  acre. 

During  the  year  IS4P,  50,000  bales  of  cotton  paased  over  the 
road  from  Brandon  to  Jackson.  At  page  455  of  De'Bow's  Re' 
for  October,  1850,  the  com  distributed  at  the  several  stationa  of  tBa 
road  is  specified,  and  in  the  absence  of  such  a  detail  for  the  cotton, 
we  may  assume  that  the  cotton  has  been  delivered  at  the  several  stA- 
tions  in  the  same  proportion  with  the  corn.  On  this  assumption, the 
fourth  column  of  the  following  table  is  estimated.  Perhaps  my  able 
friend.  Colonel  Roach,  (a  gentleman  as  courteous  &s  he  is  utelligent,) 
will  furnish  the  exact  figures : — 


ickaburghtoBranJon. 
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. .3,000. 

.2.740.2,000  pt 

udtr.lackMoo. 

J 

toJackann.. 

-46. 

83,476.. 
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Edward'!. 

to  Edward's, 

.18. 

11,887.. 

11,240.  1.870 

"       W.y.plflc«. 

K 

Id  \Vflj-pl«co 

«12. 

...760.. 

...710.. ..BO 

■■         Vicksbuigh., 
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In  examining  this  table,  it  will  be  observed  that ■  some  disturbing 
causes  affect  the  receipts  at  Brandon  and  Bolton,  and,  perhaps,  at 
Clinton  also.  It  will  be  farther  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  receipt/ 
at  all  way-places  for  the  first  twelve  miles,  with  the  receipts  at  Ed- 
ward's, a  point  at  the  end  of  the  18th  mile,  that  Colonel  Pope's  opinion 
as  to  the  economical  limits  of  contract-hauling  is  not  very  wide  of 
the  practice.  The  statislica  of  the  Vicksburgh  road,  as  published  in 
De  Bow's  Review,  show  a  transport  business  of  at  least  45  millions 
of  pounds  ;  and  for  the  28  miles  from  Edward's  to  Jackson,  a  busi- 
ness of  at  least  40  millions  of  pounds.  These  forty  millions  of  lbs. 
represent,  according  to  the  principles  adopted  above,  400,000  or  625 
square  miles.  Assuming  that  the  benefit  of  the  road  b^ns  to  be  re- 
cognized at  Edward's,  this  area  would  show  that  at  Jackson  f88 
miles  on)  the  width  of  practical  benefit  extends  22J  miles  on  either 
side  of  Jackson.     Tliis  liimishes  a  general  check  on  the  reasoning 
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employed  above,  and  a.  kej  to  the  practical  application  of  tbe  con- 
ctuBions  arrived  at.  Of  course  all  the  area,  included  within  the  ma- 
thematical limits  of  benefit,  is  not  uecessorilj  benefited  in  practice; 
but  it  is  equally  clear  that,  while  planters  may  not  calculate  to  a 
nicety,  there  is  a  point  at  which  the  lines  laid  down,  representing  a 
benefit  too  decided  to  be  overlooked,  must,  with  even  tlie  most  im- 
provident, determine  practice.  This  point — that  at  which  usage  re- 
cognizes the  figures — is  seen  in  tbe  case  of  the  Vickeburg  and  Jackson 
rail-road  to  be  the  line  that,  diverging  Irom  the  18th  mile  of  the  rail- 
road, represents  a  benefit  of  about  15  cents  per  acre.  Combining 
this  practical  fact  with  the  figures  furnished  above,  the  annexed  dia- 
gram shows  the  benefit  in  the  case  of  a  rail-road  seventy  miles  long  ; 
but  it  must  be  observed  that,  although  the  Vicksburg  road,  for  many 
reaaons,  is  mode  the  basis  of  the  estimate,  the  transport  per  mile 
averaging  only  1,200  bales  of  cotton,  while  the  transport  on  the 
South  Carolina  rail-ioad  averages  1,700  bales  per  mile,  the  results  of 
that  road  are  considerably  under  the  average.  The  cotton  returns  of 
the  South  Carolina  road  would  seem  to  ehow  that  tbe  practice  in  that 
case  conforms  very  closely  t«  the  arithmetical  lines  of  benefit. 

No  doubt,  the  premises  from  which  the  degrees  of  benefit  are  esti- 
inated  are  different  under  ditlerent  circumstances ;  they  are  obtained 
AS  au  average  of  several  cases.  The  only  object  or  end,  at  which  I 
have  arrived  under  these  clroumstaoees,  has  been,  to  set  the  several 
interests  concemetl  to  thinking,  and  to  illustrate  the  principles  bear- 
ing OD  the  case  by  an  example  that  might  serve  as  a  guide  to  all.  If 
a  rood  ia  flubmitted  to  the  notice  of  a  planter,  let  him,  therefore,  by 
an  application  of  the  views  stated,  apply  his  own  opinions  as  to  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  cose,  in  order  to  make  an  intelligent 
estimate  of  the  extent  of  his  interest  in  it.  If  he  concludeK  that  no 
benefit  can  result  to  him  from  the  road,  he  ought  not  to  lake  stock  in 
it;  but  if  he  find  the  figures  to  stand  in  favor  of  the  road,itbehooveB 
him,  as  an  intelligent  man  and  good  citizen,  to  support  it  proportion- 
ally.    With  this  view,  then,  1  submit  my  figures. 

The  follow!  ngvaiuable  paper,  which  has  been  very  kindly  fbmished 
nie  by  Colonel  Roaeh  of  the  Vicksburg  and  Jackson  Rail-road,  will 
throw  great  light  on  the  subject  of  rail-road  influeiite  on  agriculture. 


PRACTICAL  FRUITS  OF  RAIL-ROADS. 
To  M.  Butt  Haweon,  Esg,, 

Your  favor  of  26th,  with  your  pamphlet,  was  duly  received,  for 
which  you  have  my  thanks;  and  your  circular  letter  of  17th  utt.,  to 
onrpreeident,  has  been  handed  to  me,  with  directions  to  reply  to  it. 

The  falling  of  one  of  our  stone  piers  under  Big  Black  Bridge  has 
quite  deranged  our  business,  and  so  pressed  me  with  work,  that  I 
really  cannot  find  time,  at  present,  to  answer  all  your  questions  as 
fully  as  I  could  desire,  nor  in  the  orderin  which  you  put  thtim  ;  yet  I 
■faall  endeavor  to  give  you  some  nm^i  sates,  which  you 'can  put  in 
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shape,  md  possibly  make  some  use  of.  in  forwarding  the  gRatwtai 
of  rail-rosd  developmeut,  in  whicJi  all  of  as  in  the  SoBthww*  M 
such  a  deep  interest.  You  refer  to  tables  of  transportation  for  tm 
years,  ending  1st  August,  1H49,  which  were  published  in  De  Be^ 
Review ;  I  now  encloaa  that  table,  with  ttie  biisinesB  for  another  j»m, 
ending  ist  August,  1850,  added.  The  increase  is  to  be  a4x.<ount«d(K, 
,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  opening  of  14  additional  mtli^s  (from  Jott 
•on  to  Brandon)  on  the  lat  March,  1850,  making  five  months  (to  I* 
August)  an  additional  distance.* 

The  object  of  your  letter,  1  perceive,  is,  to  show  m  the  people  ml 
dent  on  and  near  the  proposed  line  of  road,  the  advantages  they  mu 
BKpect  to  derive  from  its  completion,  in  the  increased  valtie  of  ths 
property.  We  had  a  similar  object  in  view  with  reference  to  tbe  Km 
ftcross  this  state  from  Brandon  to  the  Alabama  atat«  line  loradt 
Montgomery,  and  some  fects  were  prepared  and  publLshod.  wUA 
M  they  are  derived  from  actual  experience,  and  not  from  mat 
speoulation,  may  be  relied  upon.  Without  much  referenoe  to  onlit 
t  proceed  to  lay  them  before  you.  A  gentleman  living  on  ihafiM 
of  the  Montgomery  and  West  Point  I^il-road  writes  to  metaU 
lows:  *  •  *  "The  value  of  land  through  which  the  nilmd 
passes  has  been  advanced  at  least  ^/(y;wMn(.  since  the  tail-maAl' 
been  completed ;  for  instance,  lands  that  were  worth  from  S-l 
dollars  per  acre  bf^fore  the  road  was  constructod,  are  row 
from  fi  to  8  doUara  per  acre.     My  town,  to  wit,  Auburn,  ei^t 
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1.  iho  Hajrmood  fsil-ro 


Bud  '31.    ThB  Brudon  ntd,  Ut  ■ 

uojioied  for  mfficnndwMdiFebnjaij,  UWia^S 

-  ..  - rilirfCBiiiDiuiIaflhondeafJiickuii.wliuhtliemiifia^ 

Men  Thamlunl  depot  Tor  Bnndon.    A  roTnpari»D  onbe  vean  1  »0  and  t  t>Sl  (Inn 
u  far  Iroiii  ilit  trade  oT Jukion  biTiog  declined,  Ihe  qoud^  otay»ty  aTtide  hu  p 

.1  ...L!.-  .t ic n — ,[pg  eicejd,  tiiji  of  any  other  two  depots  oDtb* 

in  poinl.  Anotfaer  fad  can  be  given — aboBi  ifa>  1 
■OBd,  [worked  by  honei.)  mnoinj  fnini  osrdeeM 
BoltDn'iia  Raymond,  lliernunt^Kiiluf  Hindu,  adiktanreofT  mile*,  waa  pu  in  open* 
An  eianiiDatiDn  of  tbe  qautiiY  ot  rreiKhiaaiU  to  Balion'i  iepm  ia  18M  ant  IMl,d 
abow  a  rerj  large  inere«»B  in  favor  of  the  litieryear.  Daring  7  mnniha  onlj  af  li 
h»  the  Oaymond  read  been  ia  operation,  end  ill  facillLJei  or  triiuponuioD  ai*  n^ 
u  tadBTBlop  the  Toll  eSectaoftnuuitb^  aleam. 

ToblEC.exbibiutbeniimbcrorbaleiafcouoatrensponfdrroni  IBIS  in  If        _ 
Id  the  latier  la iadniled T,330  whkb  came  nrer  the  Brandon  mad— and  of  dib  > Jiol 
8,000  are  oTcropa  Chat  rormnrlf  went  to  Uabale.  i 

The  BBinn  table  eibibiu  the  whole  number  of  paaaeninn  carried  eterjrjMrlianlM 
tolBSI,  You  will  obieTer  that  in  IHO,  1  BIT.  and  ie4S  ibe  number  waa  Bea^  «WbWQ' 
On  the  lat  Auinul,  1818,  Ao  PretldanCaiiil  Dlreciori  redaocd  ilie  fkraflw  •■Sk.pM 
mile  to  *-'Mc — 4  icdncuon  of  13]  par  cent.  Tbe  aunwading  year  thnwa  a>  Ibmvw*  ol 
VSSpo«»nser«.  oraboutas  per  tent,  which  of  course  did  ooibriug  ilie  paaaennr  iMasi 
up  lo  the  former  g™.  10100111-  The  next  yearlha  oomber  you  percei're  iafci**.  ■< 
Ihe .reir  ending  lat  Aagusl,  ISSl,  ibg  aomber  ia  41,188,  ibool  doohls  ifau  ■rf' tlunMI 
gnt'o"  W  lat  AngBit,  1848.    Apanaf  ihia  incietae  iailoe  «     '  .         .    .       < 
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ago  was  a  pine  forest;  now,  we  have  two  tboiuand  five  hundred 
inhftbiUnts,  and  corresponding  fisturea  for  an  intelUeent  comiuunily. 
Lota  for  private  resideiicea  are  worth  from  three  to  five  hundred  dol- 
lars per  acre  ;  business  lots  on  Maine-street,  from  3  to  4  dollars  per 
jool.  I  will  give  you  an  instanoe  of  the  rise  of  property  in  our  town  : 
1  purchased  a  lot,  for  which  I  gave  $400  ;  in  less  than  six  months  after 

ihe  equivaleni  or 


d  leSl  oTthe  mUeaEC  on  tho  Brandon  rud.  b;  which  yoi 
iMBra  hov  much  of  ihe  psAXga  incnua  u  doe  la  the  exiEDB 


mode  of  calculatioii ,  fai 


in  the  r 


a  BrBndaD  on  Ilnl 
tatd,  ilihouah  it  will  ant  ihow  ancilT  bcnr  much  the  increuii  of  puiasger  mitenini  on 
001  road  bdae  to  cbe  eiKHBiim.  A  meiuorandmn  m  the  foot  i.r  tshfe  C,  nhows  th.t  fiorn 
the  opening  oTlbe  Brandon  road,  aiy  lilMar<:h,  ISSO,  mthe  lu  Anguat.  '30,  ihi  mileaee 
on  the  Brandon  road  was  5,269  milei  averapd  per  month,  while  for  tlie  IS  inoBlhi  ei5- 

3  on  the  Irt  Auguil,  1851,  the  pnncBger  mileage  tad  increaied  Wan  aierage  oT  0,3(1 
ea  pet  month,  over  iho  road  heCween  JacliaiiB  and  BraiKkm. 
The  iucome  of  ibia  road  pei  annnm  np  to  In  Anguit,  1S48,  ranged  Tron  4130,000  to 
«I3S,0Oa  per  winnm,  dnd  (he  road  eipenieajabonl  tlC^OOO.    Far  (he  two  followlne  jevt, 

tSon  of  tc^and  in  IgJO-'SO,  in  cooKqnenra  of  the  failure  of  Ihe  cotton  orop,  while  our 
SjipcDKa  wer«  large,  from  the  verf  Ajmenaive  permanent  repaira  pot  en  the  read.  LmI 
Tear  the  receipla  resubed  tKW.DOD,  while  the  expeniei  were  ahonE  97  [Wr  et.  of  that  Ban, 
which  inclnded  se'erd  new  cars  potcbmed.  A  vdl  bviU  rail-road  in  Ihe  Soiith,  tnt 
hem  heavT  gradea  and  thort  oorrCB,  aa  welt  u  from  exionfiTe  wooden  i 
line,  can,  with  anjUiing  like  full  '       "" 


._..  .     ._  anjUiinir  lil 

<i  batifii  be  nain/y  a  poai 


nployment,  be  managed  u  SO  per  cent,  of  iU  gioaa  in- 
iger  road,  u  the  line  ilmngh  Uabum  estttinly  rimdd 


taine, 


nuittbered  in  red  on  the  tr 


n.  but  find  mjaeirpreaied  too  ranch  bj  other  buaineu,  which  mnn  be  m;  apolnn  fbr 
neoherenceof  thii,  written  at  brief  interval"  during  llwlaittwo  daya.     I  ha*«%«o 

0  portioD  of  the  eonlemplaied  line,  to  Montetnnerj,  Ala-,  and  what  1  have  aeen  im- 
HE  me  with  the  cotirlcdon  thai  It  ii  one  emioentlT  fKonhle  Rir  ■  rail-road,  whiUi  if 

built  and  jadicionaly  monagnl,  will  be  b«yotia  competition  for  a  paiaenger  roiile- 

J.'roacb,  Cub'r. 
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the  road  renched  here  I  sold  the  seme  lot  for  fi6,340,  reserving  a  W^| 

estate  ia  attribut&ble  to  the  advantages  of  railroad  communicatioD. 
Of  all  classes  that  should  bo  friendly  to  raU.roada,  it  should  be  the 
planting  interest;  the  focilitieH  which  they  give  us,  and  the  enhance- 
mtrnt  of  the  vftlue  of  lands  through  which  they  pass,  should  mak^^H 
every  pliinter  the  true  (rieud  of  ratl-roads,"  &c.,  Ace                           ^^H 
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pRAOTirAi.  TBorrs  or  rail-road8. 

From  nn  article  in  the  MiasisBippiati,  1  quote  as  follows ;  "  The 
single  experiment  of  the  Vicksbui^  and  Jackson  Rail-road,  can  alone 
he  referred  to  in  our  state  to  test  tho  advantages  of  rul-road  facilities 
in  increasing  the  value  of  property,  and  the  ability  of  the  people  to 
produce  and  consume.  That  road  was  completed  to  Jackson  in 
IB4I.  For  some  y^rs  previous,  and  at  the  time,  everything  had  an 
extraordinary  artilicial  value,  caused  by  the  enormous  issues  of  bank 
paper,  and  extensive  bank  oceommodadons ;  these,  like  bubbles,  have 
since  burst,  and  are  no  more.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  substantial 
increase  in  the  value  of  our  resources,  by  compariog  the  post  with 
the  present,  we  must  go  back  to  a  period  anterior  to  that  day  of  bank 
inflation,  A  fair  criterion  of  the  comparative  benefits  derived  from 
the  road,  may  be  found  in  the  value  of  property,  &c.,  about  ten  yeara 
before,  and  ten  years  after  the  road  was  completed. 

Let  us  then  take  for  these  periods,  such  counties  aa  use  the  Vicks- 
burg  road.  These  are,  Warren,  Hinds,  Rankin,  and  portions  of 
Madison,  Scott,  and  Copiah.  We  have  carefully  compiled  the  fol- 
lowing table  from  the  Auditor's  Report  for  1831.     See  table  A. 

The  following  toble  in  similar  items  will  show  the  comparative 
difference  of  values  at  the  present  time,  being  eight  years  after  the 
completion  of  the  Jackson  and  Vicksburg  Road,  which  went  into 
operation  in  1841.     See  table  B. 

An  unexampled  increase  is  seen,  olso,  in  the  amount  of  money 
loaned  at  intere.it,  rising  from  )ll9,000  to  *1,600,000.  Pleasure 
carriages,  so  indicative  of  the  wealth  of  a  country,  have  increased  in 
value  from  t7,600  to  iHHOM;  slaves,  from  10,000  to 47,000;  and 
the  total  tax  of  the  state  from  ^13,500  to  57,548. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  of  this  increase  is  due  to  the 
facilities  given  to  the  planters  and  merchants  by  the  rail-road  to  the 
Mississippi  River.  If  we  take  the  counties  of  Pike,  Lawrence,  Marion, 
and  Amite,  for  the  same  periods,  this  fact  will  be  still  more  evident. 
In  those  counties,  no  improvements  other  than  the  ordinary  roads 
have  been  mode.     Table  C. 

We  will  now  compare  this  table  with  that  of  the  counties  on  and 
near  the  rail-road.     See  table  D. 

In  the  counties  bordering  on,  and  adjacent  to  the  rail-road,  we  find 
that  tho  increase  in  the  value  of  the  tenable  land  has  been  etevm 
hundred  and  aevenfy  per  cent.,  while  in  those  counties  not  using  a  rail- 
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road,  the  increase  during  the  same  time  was  oDly  one  hundred  m 
twenty-nine  per  eenl.'  This,  above  all  others,  is  the  best  iiidcx  o 
prusperity  of  any  country  wbere  it  is  evident  that  the  rise  in  land  ii 
substantial  onej  next  to  this  is  the  number  of  pleasure  carriages,  fi 
we  all  know  that  some  degree  of  wealth  is  necessary  over  aiid  aba 
what  we  need  for  our  absolute  support,  before  luxuries  like  t^ese  ci 
be  purchased.  It  appears,  then,  that  in  the  counties  of  the  rail-H 
the  increase  in  the  value  of  carrions  has  been  one  thousand  ti 
hundred  and  eiphtt/six  per  cent.,  vhile  in  the  counties  not  u 
rail-road,  the  increase  has  been  but  little  more  than  one  hundred p 
cent.  In  the  sales  of  merchandise,  the  amount  sold  ir 
the  rail-road  has  increased  Iteo  hundred  and  sixty  per  cent,  while  ■ 
the  otliers  there  has  been  a  positive  decrease. 

The  Dumber  of  alavee  has  also  increased  in  the  former  c 
Ihree  hundred  and  itvmly-fight  per  cent.,  aud  in  the  latter  ( 
twenty-nine  per  eeiit.  ]a  the  former,  the  revenue  from  tho  state  ti 
has  increased  l/tree  hundred  and  Jifiy-eiykt per  cent.,  and.  in  the  U 
ouly  fifty-two  per  cent. !  There  has,  also,  been  a  very  largo  it 
in  the  former  counties  in  the  amount  of  money  loaned  at  int 
being  equal  to  nearly  eiyUt  tiiousund  eix  hundred  per  cent.,  whil 
increase  in  the  latter  counties  is  only  three  hundred  and  ten  prr  a 

Mr.  King,  the  President  of  tho  Georgia  Boad,  under  date  ol 
December,  1840,   writes  as  follows ;       »     »    *     "  Besides    ^ 
dividends  to  the  stockholders,  O^e  increased  value  of  the  laud  within 
rauge  of  its  influence  would  more  than  pay  for  tho  road.    This  k 
experience  in  Georgia.      Our  improvements  are  felt  only   in 
benefits ;  our  population  liave  nearly  ceated  emigration,  and  monj 
aetually  returtiitiy  to  the  homes  abandoned  injbrmer  year*.     The  M 
out  lands  of  Middle  Georgia  are  fast  undei'going  the  process  of  re 
vation ;    convenieuce  to   market,   cheap   transportation,    and  n 
intercourse,    mote    than     counlerbalaiiee    opposing   disadvonta 
Agriculture  flourishes,  factories  are  springing  up,  and  the  wht ' 
is    prosperous.     Our  lail-roads  have  not  only  rendered  these  i 
portant  services  to  the  state,  but  they  are  now  paying  good  divid. 
to  the  stockholders.     Though  running  through  counties  tiir  less  & 
and  productive  than  yours,  they  have  always  made  a,  full  interest  q 
their  cost,  though  the  profits  have  in  some  cases  been  for  awhile  d 
verted  to  make  good  a  deficient  capital,  ibc.,  &c. 


"  Yours,  Jic, 


«  P.  Kino." 


In  reference  to  other  advontages  derived  by  the  public  from  raitj 
roada,  it  may  be  stated,  that  before  our  road  was  built,  the  cost  t 
passage  by  stage  from  Vicksburg   to  Jackson  was  $10,  besides  tw 
mtuis  on  tho  way,  tl  more,  and  the  time,  from  4^  *.  m.  to  &  f 
125  hours,  and  even  longer  in  winter.  When  the  roHd  was  opened  t^l 
Jackson  the  fare  was  fixed  at  ^4,  and  has  been  reduced  until  it  noi' 
stands  at   $3 ;  time,  3^  hours.     Before  this  road    was  open 
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genefal  cost  of  transportation  whs  tl  50  to  £2  per  100  lbs. ;  cotton, 
|4  to  t5  per  bale.  The  cost  by  rail-rood  for  weight  is  now  30  cents  1 
per  100  Ibg.,  cotton,  70  cents  per  bale,  or  about  15  cents  per  100  Ibi, 
In  the  single  article  of  com,  of  which  last  year  are  carried  out  (in 
consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  crop)  70,000  bushels,  this  road 
effected  a  saving  to  the  community  of  ^10,200,  averaging  the  cost  of 
transport  by  wagons  at  40  cents  per  100  lbs.,  or  estimating  a  wagoi^ 
with  team  of  four  horses,  and  drivenat  |3  per  day,  while  the  withdrami  | 
of  that  amount  of  power  from  the  growing  crop,  at  a  season  when  it 
could  not  be  well  spared,  (April,  May,  aiiJ  June,)  would  have 
inflicted  irreparable  injury.  The  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
rail-roada  by  those  in  the  range  of  their  influence,  over  and  above  the 
advantages  of  cheap  transport  of  products  of  the  soil  and  supplies,a 
to  be  found  in  their  faculty  of  conferring  a  value  on  that  which  w 
befbre,  not  only  utterly  worthless,  but  absolutely  an  incumbranca. 
Aa  an  instance  :  a  farmer  on  the  line  of  this  road  has  a  farm  of  indill  1 

ent  soil,  lying  on  a  bed  of  rocks,  which  protrude  from  avery  hill —   ^ 
a  public  building  is  commenced  at  Jackson,  and  the  nature  of  tbs    . 
soil  there  forbids  the  use  of  brick  for  a  foundation  :  our  farmer's  bar-   | 
ren  rocks,  lying  on  the  line  of  the  road  15  miles  from  the  proposed 
building,  are  examined,  and  found  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  build-  I 
ing;  a  contract  is  made  with  the  rail-road  company  for  transport,  and  ' 
the  fartuer's  useless  rocks  ore  put  in  his  pocket,  in  the  shape  of  cash  ; 
without  the  rail-road,  they  could  never  have  been  anything  but  % 
nuisance  tu  him.     Take  any  tract  of  land  along  your  line,  and  no 
matter  how  poor  it  may  be,  its  timber,  which  is  required  t«  supply 
fuel  for  your  engines,  renders  that  tract  of  more  value,  probably, 
than  the  best  hmd  where  timber  beyond  the  supply  for  farm  uses  a 
an  incumbrance  to  the  cultivator.     Useless  swamps,  overflowed  half    , 
the  year,  near  this  rood,  arc  now  mode  productive,  by  the  erection  of  I 
saw-mills,  and  the  conversion  of  their  flne  timber  into  building  Iudp-    ' 
ber;    without  the  rail-rood,  these  mills  would  not  have  been  erected, 
U  Uieir  lumber  could  not  have  borne  the  cost  of  distant  transport 
by  wagon  ;  the  same  remark  holds  good  with  regard  to  lime,  of 
which  Hinds  County  will  furnish  an  immense  quantity  this  year. 

1  cannot  but  admire  the  spirit  you  display  in  behalf  of  your  road; 
nature,  however,  has  given  us  the  best  line  for  an  eastern  connection, 
and  we  hope  some  day  not  far  distant  to  see  the  line  complete  from 
Brandon  to  Montgomery,  Alabama.  The  state  of  Mississippi  has 
not  only  granted  a  liberai  charter,  but  oilers  besides  a  bonus  of  the 
value  of  $300,000  to  any  company  organized  under  it,  that  will  un- 
dertake to  complete  the  road  from  Brandon  to  the  Alabama  stata 
line,  97|  miles,  in  six  years  from  its  organization. 
Your  ubudieut  servant, 

J.  KoACii. 

Viekihurgk,  Miss. 

Hot* I  Ajuxbci  lencr  Fciim  M.  Phillipi,  Etq.oT  Hi«i 
psUUbad  under  oat  laiarul  ImptotSD-—  ' — -'      "~  ' 
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ART.  V,-IIISTORICAL  AND  STATISTICAL  COLLECTIONS  OF  LOUISUNA. 

TKRR&nONHB. 

The  primitive  history  of  all  countriea  is  generally  involved  in 
obscurity;  and  this  section  of  the  slate  forms  oo  exception  to  tha 
general  rule.  That  this  parish  was  formerly  the  hunting  grounds  of 
a  tribe  of  Indians  there  can  be  no  doubt :  the  traces  of  their  existence 
remain  to  this  day  unimpaired  by  the  ravages  of  time.  But  of  the 
origin,  history  and  characteristics  of  these  tribes  we  are  left  in  perfuot 
ignorance,  except  such  faint  conjectures  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
monumental  mounds,  or  other  relics,  that  have  survived  after  their 
sery  names  have  been  buried  in  oblivion. 

Architecture,  too,  ia  frequently  the  only  livitig  witness  of  the  hia- 
tarian's  page ;  and  from  their  ruins  in  hoary  grandeur,  we  oont«m- 
plate  the  change  of  ages,  and  draw  from  their  silent  tomes  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  people  who  reared  thcin,  which,  especially 
among  savage  nations,  must  always  be  vague  and  uncertain. 

This  remark  carries  with  it  mure  regret  and  disappointment  when 
applied  to  the  N^orth  American  tribes — the  untutored,  unenlightened 
onildrcn  of  nature,  whose  strange  destiny  forms  a  memorable  epoch 
in  the  annals  of  the  New  World.  Of  architecture  they  knew  little  or 
nothing,  consequently  all  information  from  their  source  is  lost. 
Living  in  rude  huts,  of  an  ephemeral  nature,  they  looked  only  upon 
the  present — and,  unguided  by  the  light  of  science,  seldom  let  their 
prophetic  thoughts  launch  upun  the  unknown  ocean  of  the  future. 
War  and  pastime  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  aims  of  their  existence, 
or  at  least  of  their  ambition.  But  to  these  there  is  an  exception  :  I 
mean  the  Mexicans  or  Peruvians.  The  teoeallit  of  the  former  are 
probably  the  greatest  ancient  wonders  and  curiosities  on  the  Western 
Continent.  They  were  very  numerous,  many  of  them,  indeed,  very 
humble  in  construction  ;  others,  again,  reared  in  magnificent  grandeur, 
resembling,  in  miniature,  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  Tbe  "houses  of 
God,"  as  they  were  called,  were  formed  of  solid  maases  of  earth, 
walled  with  baked  brick  and  cement,  and  of  a  pyramidal  form.  In 
this  respect  they  resembled  the  mounds  and  circumvallations  in  the 
other  parta  of  North  America ;  but  they  resemble  them  also  in 
another  important  feature — the  burial  place  of  an  extinct  race,  whose 
relics  have  been  ^quently  excavated  from  their  sleep  of  ages.  The 
only  material  difference  appears  to  be,  that,  in  Mexico  and  Peru, 
where  stone  was  abundant,  it  was  used  to  strengtben  and  give 
durability  to  the  mounds  ;  whereas  those  constructt^  on  the  bonlert 
of  the  Miesi^ippi,  south,  are  built  entirely  of  earth,  there  being  little 
or  none  of  the  former  matcriaL  In  the  Parish  of  Terrebonne  tliere 
are  at  least  fifleen  or  twenty  of  these  mounds,  situated  on  the  Bayous 
Grand  and  Petit  Caillous,  I'errobonne,  and  the  Black,  of  various  sizes, 
and  from  appearances,  of  various  dates.  But  the  most  remarkiilile 
of  these  ia  at  Tigervilla,  about  tweaty^ve  miles  from  Ilouma^  on  the 
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Bayou  Black.  Froin  these  mounds,  -which  are  undoubted! y  the  work 
of  man,  several  skulls  aiid  bones  of  a  human  body  have  beeD  picked, 
whence  it  is  generally  inferred,  that  they  are  or  have  been  a  repoti 
lory  of  the  dead,  as  were  the  celebrated  pyramids  of  Egj-pt.  and 
the  mausoleums  and  temples  of  antiquity.  But  this  may  be 
doubted.  It  is  well  known,  that  llie  Natchez,  and  other  tribe*  of 
North  America,  were  fire- worshippers.  The  Choctaw  Indians  calltd 
these  mounds  the  "  Hilla  of  God,"  or  the  "  Houses  of  the  Gteal 
8pirit."  As  the  pyramids  of  Eg'ypt  and  the  teoeallis  of  Mexico  were 
dedicated  to  their  gods,  the  most  magnificent  to  the  nun,  'which  in  ill 
nations  is  regarded  as  the  type  of  the  Deity,  so  on  an  humbler  snde, 
these  mounds  were  doubtless  constructed  for  worship — ead  tribe 
according  to  its  own  peculiar  superstition.  In  ftirlfacr  proof  of  tlM, 
there  are  many  of  these  tumuli,  or  "  Houses  of  the  Sun,"  terrace^ 
mid  their  tops  omameiited  with  chapels,  in  which  the  idols  wer« 
worshiped.  Besides,  on  exploring  these,  many  relics  and  utensilii, 
bearing  a  near  resemblance  to  those  used  in  Mexico  or  Pern,  luve 
been  found.  Some  there  are,  who  attribute  the  design  of  thea<^  mys- 
terious hilts  to  a  security  against  the  annual  overRowa  of  the  Mif- 
sissippi ;  but  this  ts  absuni.  As  on  Burwick's  Bay,  for  instance,  whm 
stands  the  most  remarkable  one  in  the  state,  it  is  pitched  upon  tttr 
highest  land,  which,  even  with  the  greatest  oveiflow  ever  known,  fast 
never  been  covered  with  water.  We  also  find  them  on  high  and 
elevated  plains,  on  hills  and  other  places,  which  would  not  bsvo  ben 
the  case,  as  the  motives  were  not  the  same. 

But  where  is  the  race  that  constnicted  these  memorials  of  li  _ 
emslcnce  1     Ages  have  passed  by,  and  no  other  record,  nay,  not  fill 
tradition,  has  come  down  through  the  night  of  lime,  to   tell  n 
their  existence.     All  is  mystery  of  mysteries.     If  the  s 
tribes  of  Mexico  have  failed  to  trace  their  descent,  or  common  o 
what  may  be  expected  from  the  ignorance  mid  imbecility  which  c 
teri^e  most  of  the  aboriginal  nations  from  the  Bay  of  Honduras  to  ll 
Gwlfof  Mexico  J 

The  north  seems  to  have  been  the  great  hive  of  mankind,  whei 
emanating,  they  have  rushed  over  the  fruitful  fields  of  otviliEath 
swept  off  the  landmarks  of  improvement,  and  simk  into  a  profoil 
night  of  dark  ages,  till  by  degrees  the  sun  of  science  lias  risftn  abt 
the  horizon,  and  the  world  commenced,  as  it  were,  a  new  liA  t 
existence.  Look  at  the  monumental  remains  strewed  upon  the  al 
of  Yucatan,  remnants  of  a  mighty  people, — but  even  tradition  is  I 
in  the  silence  of  ages  !  We  know  from  history  flbt  these  o 
were  overrun  by  warlike  tribes  from  the  north,  who,  sweeping  a 
the  vestiges  of  civilization,  blended  with  the  conquered  race,  and  I 
degrees  emerged  (rom.  hnrliarism  and  ignorance  to  an  almost  civile 
slate.  This  was  the  condition  of  the  Mexicans  at  the  time  of  |l 
conquest ;  and  though  the  other  portions  of  the  continent  smn  not* 
have  made  such  strides  in  civilization,  yet  in  Florida  and  tolhenortl  _ 
many  antiquities  remain,  that  attest  tast4,  workmanship  and  meefaanl- 
cal  skill  to  a  high  degree.  These  nations,  in  thecontinun]  war«,  may 
have  been  swept  away,  and  their  conquerora,  intent  only  or  tlw  viM 
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game  of  the  forest,  characteristic  of  their  nature,  neglected  to  profit 
from  the  past,  aiid  sunk  into  irremediable  ignorance,  superstition  and 
ubiivion. 

From  tradition,  however,  we  Itnow  that  a  tribe  called  the  Houmoa 
once  inhabited  this  section.  They  were,  doubtless,  insignificant  as  a 
race,  as  no  notice  ia  taken  of  them  in  the  report  of  the  various  tribes, 
published  by  order  of  Jefferson.  At  present,  there  are  but  few  remain- 
ing, say  ten  or  twenty — the  whole  number  could  not  have  exceeded  one 
hundred.  In  the  year  1822,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  dated  March 
22,  the  Parish  of  Terrebonne  was  carved  out  of  the  Parish  of  La- 
fourche Interior,  a  part  of  the  old  county  of  Lafourche,  consisting  of 
the  present  parishes  of  Assumption,  Lafourche,  and  Terrebonne,  TTie 
boundaries  of  these  parishes  have  been  defined  by  the  legislature, 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  in  this  place. 

Terrebonne  takes  its  name  from  a  navigable  bayou  rising  in  the 
vicinity  of  Thibodaux,  and  running  south  and  southeast,  empties  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  The  original  name  of  this  bayou  was,  I  believe, 
Derbene,  from  one  of  the  first  settlersi  but  afterwards  assumed  the 
more  appropriate  designation  of  Terrebonne,  or  good  land,  which  for 
fertility  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  in  the  world. 

There  are  other  large  water-courses  or  bayous  traversing  the  parish, 
the  principnl  of  which  are,  the  Grand  and  Petit  Caillous,  De  Large, 
and  Blue,  that  bounds  the  parish  on  tlte  east.  All  of  these  rise  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  parish  and  run  southward  into  the  Gulf. 
Bayou  Black,  on  the  contrary,  which  is  second  to  none  in  the  parish 
in  importance,  rises  about  two  miles  below  Thibodeaux,  and  after 
running  southeast  about  eighteen  miles  in  tJio  vicinity  of  Houma, 
suddenly  turns  to  the  northwest,  and  after  receiving  the  waters  of 
the  Chickahoula  and  the  Tiger,  empties  into  the  Cheno,  which,  uniting 
with  the  Shaver  and  Penchant,  seeks  the  Gulf  through  tlra 
Atchafalayn  River.  AH  of  these  bayous  are  more  or  less  inhabited, 
but  the  principal  settlements  are  on  the  Caillous,  Black,  and  Terre- 
bonne. The  majority  of  these  settlements  consist  of  smalt  Creole 
farmers,  though  on  the  bayous  Grand  Caillou,  Black,  and  Terrebonne, 
there  are  as  fine  plantations  as  may  be  found  in  the  state.  On  the 
Bayou  Blue  there  is  little  arable  land,  and  nut  in  sutlicient  quantities 
to  form  a  plantation  of  moderate  size.  There  have  been  several 
attempts  by  individuals  and  state  enterprise  to  clean  out  this  bayou, 
under  the  hope  of  redeeming  vast  bodies  of  land  now  covered  with 
water  and  unlit  for  use.  But  all  these  schcTnes  have  proved  abortive, 
from  the  liict  that  there  is  not  sudicient  fall  to  tJie  gulf  to  draw  olT 
tlie  waters,  nor  fs  the  channel  sufficiently  large  to  drain  the  vast  Aoai- 
iDg  prairies  and  lakes  between  the  Ijafourche  and  Terrebonne,  Never- 
th«less,  the  upper  part  of  Bayou  Blue  is  well  timbered,  and  some  part 
of  it  planted  in  cane  and  com  ;  but  the  crops  are  precarious,  from  the 
heavy  nuns  and  overflows  of  Lafourche. 

Bayou  Fencliant,  which  rises  near  the  centre  of  the  parish  and  runs 
northwestwnnl  into  the  Chene,  is  almost  unknown,  and  very  little  of 
the  country  bordering  on  its  banks  has  ever  been  explored.  A  few 
yieara  ago  there  was  an  expedition  fitted  out  to  survey  the  whole  ex- 
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tent  of  this  bayou ;  and  though  they  reported  large  bodies  of  hi^ 
land  discovered  in  the  interior  of  the   parish,  their  accuuois  were 
gencmllyso  contradictory  8Dd  unsatisfactory,  timt  no  further  aitentioft  J 
baa  ever  been  given  to  the  subject.  ■ 

On  reference  to  the  map  of  the  state,  a  large  number  of  lakes,  bajri^  J 
and  inlets,  will  be  diiicovered  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  patw 
near  the  coast,  but  these  are  of  no  great  depth  or  size,  vith  the  iBrl 
ception  of  Cat  Island  Lake,  but  their  waters  abound  in  oysters  and  &••  | 
The  islands  formed  by  this  bay  and  sea  have  within  the  last  few  yet  I" 
become  the  resort  of  many  persons,  from  this  and  the  adjoiuii^  parUbq^l 
Houses,  hotels,  gambling  shops,  &c.,  have  been  erected,  and  thM~ 
islands  bid  fair  to  became  the  chief  watering  places  and  summer  ■ 
sorts  on  the  coast.     All  that  section  of  the  parish  lying  between  t' 
bayous,  (with  the  exception  of  the  arable  suil  and  tiniber  upon  t 
borders,)    is   one   vast  floating  prairie,  or  shallow  lakes  of  wata 
which   probably   will   never   be  brought    into  cultivation,  and  r~ 
equally  unfit  for  grazing  or  rice.     During  the  winter  season  t'' 
waters  are  alive  with  duck,  and  aflbrd  to  the  French  their  chief  ai 
of  food  and  commerce.     As  we  approach  the  coast  to  within  fifteen  Qi 
twenty  miles  of  the  sea,  the  whole  face  of  the  country  appears  as  or~ 
unbounded  sea^iuarsh  or  prairie,  dotted  here  and  Uiere  with  smf 
ponds  of  water,  and  sufflciently  elevated  for  grazing  purposes  in  d 
weather,  though  at  other  times  it  is  boggy,  yet  well  adapted  to  rii 
which,  with  a  little  labor,  might  be  made  a  profitable  article  t 
market. 

On  either  side  of  the  aforementioned  bayous  the  lands  ia  theirj 
mitive  state  are  covered  with  heavy  timber  and  caiiebrakes,  wbi^l 
extend  back  to  the  prairies,  a  distance  varying,  according  to  the  clew 
tion,  from  five  to  forty  arpents  ia  depth,  for  the  high  lands,  H 
the   swamps  extend  much  farther,  frequently  for  miles  in  depi 
Here  abounds  the  cypress,  (hat  invaluable  tree  to  the  planter,  tl 
gether  with  the  ash,  elm,  gum,  sycamore,  peccou,  mulberry,  live  a  * 
and  other  species,  in  great  abundance;  willow,  locust,  maple,  : 
lia,  elder,  sassafras,  persimmDn,and  others,  common  to  all  thesouiht 
portion  of  the  state,  and  too  well  known  to  need  descriptioi 
cursory  observations. 

There  are  two  largo  Spanish  grants  of  land  in  this  parish  :  c 
grant  to  J.  Zairado,  the  other  to  Jos.  Talbo,  and  two  or  three  Bonj 
claims  of  several  thousand  acres,  which,  1  believe,  have  never  « 
been  confirmed,  but  the  titles  have,  doubtless,  become  good  g 
prescription.  With  these  exceptions,  all  the  lands  held  by  indi<{ 
duals  have  been  entered  or  floated  upon  ;  and  by  the  union  t " 
nnmber  of  those  entries,  most  of  the  plantations  have  been  fom  ._ 
During  the  overflow  of  I83S,  the  whole  parish,  with  the  exoeption.i 
some  elevated  ridges,  was  under  water.  Last  year,  shortly  afler  i 
gi'aiid  levee  gave  way,  the  southern  portion,  particularly  those  l«w_ 
on  the  Black,  were  overflowed,  and  most  of  the  crops  destroyed.  Tt*^ 
water  in  the  river,  however,  falling  shortly  after,  no  considerable  loea 
was  sustained,  as  the  portion  referred  to  is  but  thinly  settled. 

The  earliest  settlements  that  appear  to  have  been  made  in  ibis 
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parish,  were,  1  lielieve,  about  the  year  1610.  The  lirat  permanent 
aettLers  weru  the  parents  of  the  Thibodaux,*  a  highly  rutipeclable 
family  of  the  parish,  and  whose  history  is  intimately  blended  with 
this  portion  of  the  state.  Their  father,  Henry  Schuyler  Thibodaux, 
waa,  I  thinlc,  u  Canadian,  of  Lower  Canada,  and  emigrated  from  New- 
Yorli  to  Louisiana  in  the  year  1794.  On  his  arrival  in  Louisiana  he 
settled  on  the  "  Arcadian  Coast,"  where  he  married  Miss  Brjgitte 
Ballanger,  in  the  year  1800,  sod  in  the  year  succeeding  moved  to  the 
present  Pariah  of  Lafourche,  nearly  opposite  to  the  present  town  of 
Thibodaux,  which  was  named  atler  him.  Here  he  continued  tu  re- 
aide  up  Co  the  close  of  tlie  year  1810,  when  he  moved  to  ihu  parish 
of  Terrebonne,  about  five  miles  from  TliJbodaux,  where  his  present 
descendants  still  continue  to  reside. 

Mr.  Thibodaux  died  about  the  year  1S30.     During  his  life  he 

Eossessed  an  unbounded  influence  in  this  section  of  the  elate,  whidi 
is  descendants  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  pro6t  by.  I  could  re- 
late several  anecdotes  respecting  which,  whether  prompted  by  envj 
or  malevolence,  show  the  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  the  superior 

giwer  of  mind  over  the  superstitions  of  a  rude,  unlettered  people. 
lit  this  is  no  place  for  such.  His  history  is  connected  with  tliat  of 
the  stite,  having  held  sundry  important  offices,  and  be  waa  spolien  of 
for  governor  a  short  time  before  his  death.  His  wife  su.Tived  him 
twenty  years ;  her  death  occurring  on  the  2flth  of  December,  1850. 
She  was  descended,  on  her  father's  side,  from  the  family  of  Jacques 
Cartier,  the  French  navigator,  and  was  born  in  the  new  Parish  of 
West  Baton  Rouge,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1176,  consequently  at  the 
time  of  her  demise  had  reached  the  age  of  seventy-four  years.  The 
death  of  this  venerable  lady  was  much  lamented,  for  ehe  possesse4] 
many  noble  qualJtiA  ;  among  these  were  business-like  quulilications, 
judgment,  skill,  and  prudence,  by  which,  from  a  comparative  B<At«  of 
poverty,  she  was  enabled  to  leave  her  descendants  in  opulent  droum- 
etances,  together  with  all  the  distinction  and  influenm:  that  wealth 
alone  can  command.  Beside  these,  she  waa  charitable,  kind  t^  hor 
servants,  hospitable,  and  liberal  in  donations  to  objects  of  internal 
improvements.  She  left  five  children  :  two  daughters  and  three 
sons.  One  of  the  daughters  was  married  to  Lenfroy  Barras,  formerly 
parish  judge  of  the  parish  for  many  years ;  the  other  to  E.  Poruhe, 
formerly  probate  judge  for  a  short  period.  The  sons  have  all  oc- 
cupied places  of  distinction  in  the  councils  of  the  state  and  of  the  nation. 
H.  M.  and  H.  C.  have  represented  this  senatorial  district  in  ^hiil  ca- 
pacity ;  while  the  youngest,  B.  G.  Thibodaux,  after  practising  law 
with  considerable  reputation  for  several  years,  was  elected  by  a  lai^e 
majority  to  the  tower  house  of  Congress.  Since  the  expiration  of  Ua 
term,  he  has  abandoned  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  settled  down 
quietly  in  his  dome.'jtie  circle,  more  cougenial  to  his  feelings  than  the 
boisterous  sea  of  politics-  He  has  a  fine  collection  of  seienUfio  and 
literary  works,  die  only  library  of  oonsequence  in  the  pariah. 

'ThiininigiifoinetunaopeUnlThibcaiideaai.tR'Thibailmu!  bslIbelieTgibsiban     , 
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Within  the  last  few  yeiire  the  parish  has  been  rapidly  settling  op 
with  an  ent«rprising  and  aotivo  American  popuktion.  Among  tha 
old  pioneere,  1  would  respecifully  mention  Robert  R.  Barrow,., 
James  Cage,  the  late  Dr.  Batey,  Judge  Barras,  and  V.  P.  Windotj  I 
though  there  are  others  deserving  great  credit  for  energy  and  ente^'l 
prise,  whose  personal  bJographita  would  probably  be  not  only  is*  J 
teresting,  but  useful.  But  to  write  a  correct  biography  is  a  diflWlt.T 
tiling,  and  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  delight  to  blazon  forth  k  I 
man's  virtues  in  bold  relief  and  keep  his  vices  in  the  background.  4 
Out  of  these,  however,  I  would  single  Robert  R.  Barrow,  as  ono  rfj 
the  most  entraordinary  men,  not  only  of  the  parish,  but  of  the  statk  C 
He  is  11  man  of  commanding  talents;  and  by  prudence,  forcsi^t  and'  I 
management,  has  accumulated  an  immense  property,  and  bids  &ir  vl 
become  ono  of  the  rioheBt  men  in  the  state.  He  is  hospitable,  bu(H 
unpopular  with  all,  from  what  cause  1  am  unable,  or  rather  unwillinf  I 
to  say.  His  residence  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  Houro^^ 
ornamented  with  fruit  and  shade  trcca,  and  one  of  the  most  beautilid<^ 
in  the  parish. 

Nearly  all  the  large  planters  in  the  parish  are  American,  thou|^<  J 
a  nuijorily  of  the  population  is  Creole.  ITie  latter  are  at  this  plaa" 
in  general,  though  there  arc  many  noble  exceptions,  an  indolent,  ni 
educated  race — oppressed  by  poverty,  and,  like  all  poor  people,  ha«« 
poor  ways.  As  soon  as  the  young  man  attains  the  age  of  pubei' 
his  paternal  share  is  meted  out  to  him,  usually  consisting  of  a  | 
and  a  few  pounds  of  powder,  and  he  is  lefl  to  shift  for  himself. 
can,  however,  always  find  a  living.  Pree  labor  here  is  worth  (1  S 
per  day,  and  during  the  rolling  season,  he  is  employed  in  taking 
the  oropa,  by  which  means  he  is  enabled  to  furnish  his  family  « 
provisions.  They  generally  till  a  few  acres  of  Itfbd — raise  com, 
toes  and  rice,  though  few  of  them  have  slaves.  During  iba  i 
they  kill  vast  numbers  of  duck  and  other  game,  both  for  urn 
market.  A  rich  planter  will  frequently  buy  out  several  of  t 
small  farms,  and  open  a  lai^e  plantation ;  and  as  much  of  the  pi 
still  remains  unsettled,  they  open  new  places,  which,  in  the  course  d 
time,  must  eventually  in  like  manner  be  mei^ed  into  sugar  estates. 
•The  seat  of  justice  of  this  parish  is  Houma,  a  considerable  YillB| 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Bayou  Terrebonne,  about  18  miles  b  ' 
Thibodauic,  It  consists  of  five  stores,  t«n  or  twelve  dwelling-b 
A  church,  (Methodist,)  a  blacksmith  shop,  a  school-house,  hotel,  g 
shop  and  billiard -room,  together  -with  the  paraphernalia  of  jua 
such  as  the  court-house.  Clerk's,  SherifTs  and  Recorder's  offices,  (al 
in  one  building,]  and  a  jail.  Officers  here,  though  elective,  are  her  ' 
tary,  and  descend  from  father  to  son,  or  in  de&ult,  to  collateral  t 
dons ;  and  here  appears  to  bo  an  antagonism  between  the  Amer 
and  Creole  part  of  the  population. 

There  are  also  in  this  place  sundry  lawyers'  and  doctors'  offioi 
Of  the  former  there  are  three,  whose  occupants  make  by  their  pr 
fesaion  from  two  to  three  hundred  dollars  a  year.     ITiere  are  alM 
three  whose  united  prsotioe  averages  Irom  live  to  six  thousand  dot 
iars  a  year. 


HIBTORTCAL 

The  probate  judges  were  S.  M.  Guyol,  L.  Barraa,  H.  M,  Thibo- 
daiut,  and  E.  Porche,  when  the  offii-e  was  Bbolished.  The  distriot 
judges  were  B.  Winchester,  DebleuT,  Nicolls,  and  Randal!,  the  pres- 
ent incumbent,  appointed  under  the  new  constitution.  From  1822 
to  1848  there  were  583  judgments.  On  the  new  docket,  from  1846 
up  to  the  present  time,  830.  This  shows  a  great  increase  of  business, 
and  in  fact  there  are  generally  from  40  to  50  judgments  rendered 
Qp  at  eaeh  sessions.  There  are  Hiany  appeals,  and  owing  to  tht 
manner  in  which  suits  are  decided,  40  out  of  50  we  generally  sent 
back  reversed,  or  for  a  new  trial. 

1  will  now  briefly  give  the  natural  history  of  the  parish,  and  firet^ 
of— 

Quadrupeds. — Among  the  domestic  animals  of  this  parish,  the 
most  useful  is  the  mule,  'iliey  are  hardier  and  eiiHier  kept  than  the 
horse,  and  better  adapted  to  the  usages  of  agriculture.  Yearly  larga 
droves  are  imported  into  the  parish  from  the  westtm  aUitos — ftva- 
cipally  from  Kentucky  and  Miasonri,  and  always  command  a  good 
sale  and  large  prices.  Horses  also  are  anuually  imported,  and 
though  less  serviceable  than  the  mule,  they  are  in  great  demand, 
from  the  constant  diminution  of  their  numbers,  arising  from  fatigue 
and  want  of  acclimation.  Those  that  are  roared  here  are  dwarfish,  and 
unfit  for  the  laborious  purposes  of  agriculture,  though  they  are  used 
to  advantage  by  the  Creoles  in  tilling  their  email  (arms.  Like  the 
mustang  of  Texas,  thoy  appear  better  adopted  lo  a  wann,  sultry  cli- 
mate, and  for  undergoing  the  hardy  horsemanship  to  which  they  are 
subject,  Iromediately  as  these  animals  are  capable  of  bearing  a  rider, 
they  are  put  under  whip  and  spur,  at  full  gallop,  and  it  is  ihia  pre- 
mature hardship,  together  with  the  want  of  attention,  thut  stunts  aiid 
depreciates  the  race. 

In  respect  to  the  otlier  domestic  animals,  I  would  briefly  remark, 
that  but  little  care  is  given  to  any  except  what  are  indispensable  to 
&mily  use,  or  the  purposes  of  Agriculture.  The  only  individual  who 
has  bestowed  attention  to  the  folding  and  breediug  of  live  stock,  ia 
James  Cage,  who,  on  a  limited  scale,  has  attempted  to  imite  the  in- 
terest of  the  farmer  to  the  wants  of  the  planter.  However,  nearly 
every  plantation  in  the  parish  is  supplied  with  cows,  oxen,  hogs,  &c^ 
but  only  in  such  numbers  as  are  conducive  to  the  comfort,  or  nece»- 
aary  use  of  the  planter — no  one  pretending  to  make  them  either  an 
object  of  pride,  or  commerce. 

Passing  over  the  domestic  tribe,  it  would  not  be  improper  in  this 
place  to  notice  a  few  of  the  wild  animals  that  yet  linger  in  the  brakes 
and  wildernesses  of  the  parish,  though  ihey  are  all  tast  disappearing. 
Tlie  most  numer'tus  of  tnese  are  suoh  as  are  found  in  every  new  coun- 
try of  the  tropic  lone,  such  as  deer,  tiger,  otter,  wild  cat,  squirrel, 
raccoon,  opossum,  rabbit,  mole,  rata,  mice,  iic.  The  deer  are  h^ 
.coming  scarce.  They  are  generally  found  along  the  borders  and 
awamp-tands  of  the  Caillous,  De  Large,  ami  Lecasse.  Thn  tiger-cat 
was  formerly  very  numerous,  and  on  several  occaeicms  have  attacked 
individuals  with  great  ferocity.  But  as  the  parish  beonme  settled, 
tiiey  gradually  retreated  into  the  moat  uDinnalMtsble  parta,  and  ■■« 
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silently  ilisappearing.  I  have  omitted  to  mention  the  wolC  becsuw,  I 
though  this  naimai  is  sometiincd  saea  here,  it  iloee  Dot  inhabit  lldi  I 
section,  and  is  probably  astray  fi'otnsonie  of  tlio  adjoining  parisbe*.  J 

It  would  be  useless  in  me  to  give  A  detailed  account  of  all  theHrl 
animals,  their  habiu  and  varieties,  wbi'ih  are  nearly  the  same  il  1 
every  part  of  this  state  of  the  same  lalitade  ;  and  besides,  it  wouU  J 
be  a  needless  wast«  of  time  and  paper  in  treating  a  subject  vhiel^l 
more  properly  belongs  ta  the  uatural  hisloriuiL  1  shall  thercfonj 
pass  over  in  silence  the  various  species  of  turtle,  sfaell-fisfa,  siiaki^^ 
alligator,  &e.,  in  which  the  waters  abound,  and  enumerate,  tsl,  UmJ 
birds;  2d,  the  fish;  and  tldly,  the  insects  most  common  to  tUlil 
section  of  country.  1 

First,  then,  in  respect  to  hir<L  :  The  most  numerous  are  the  ino<^fl 
ing  bird,  black-bird,  snipe,  blue  crane,  grosbeck,  duck,  (several  variola 
tics,)  ric«-bird,  wren,  vrhite  crane,  red-birds,  hawks,  buzzard,  cnnq.f 
owls,  (several  varieties,)  bats,  pelicans,  curlew,  and  giiUs — ibe  tluflM 
last  principally  seen  about  and  inhabiting  the  sea-coast.  M 

The  following  are  scarcer,  though  occasionally  met  with  in  sotaftl 
localities  in  large  numbers,  viz. :  blucjay,  pigeon,  dove,  wood-peck«^  I 
lark,  sap-suckers,  and  king-fishers.  There  are  other  valuable  birdu 
tliat  are  frequently  hunted  in  the  vicinity  of  lakes  and  on  the  omM^ 
but  they  arc  migratory.  Among  these  I  would  mention  the  sinjM 
hill  and  whooping  cranes,  wild  geese,  6ic.  Snow-birds,  sparromB 
and  robins  appear  in  large  numbers  in  winter,  but  disappear  at  dljn 
opening  of  spring.  The  martin,  also,  is  seen  here  during  the  epriiiM 
and  summer,  but  migrates  in  winter.  Tm 

The  habits  of  these  birds  are  the  same  as  in  all  other  countridU 
where  they  abound,  or  to  where  they  migrate,  and  any  further  pMj 
ticular  notice  of  them  in  this  place  is  deemed  unnecessary.,  tM 

2d.  The  Fiih  :  These  are  taken  in  any  quantity  by  those  who  diH 
light  in  the  sport,  and  abound  in  the  lakes,  bayous,  and  along  tljfl 
eoast — the  most  common  of  which  are  as  follows :  cat-fish,  bufel^B 
sheeps-heod,  shore  pike,  trout,  porch,  (several  kinds,)  besides  tUtm 
quantities  of  sardines  and  red-fish,  inhabiting  the  bayous  and  iolttln 
near  the  sea-shore.  Garfish  are  very  numerous,  as  also  eels,  but  ikM 
former  are  never  eaten,  and  the  latter  seldom  sought  after.  '^9 
oyster  appears  to  be  the  most  profitable  artiule  of  commerce  whkn 
the  waters  alTord  ;  large  quantities  of  these  are  brought  into  marlu^M 
or  shipped  to  Orleans,  and  for  Havor  and  size  are  not  surpassed  Ivl 
those  of  the  more  northern  climates,  ■■ 

Fishing  and  bunting,  however,  here  excite  but  little  or  no  ftttaitidtfa 
and  with  all  the  liberality  of  nature — the  bounty  of  the  air  mM 
waters — the  leisure  of  youth  is  passed  in  more  exciting  atnusin 
meuts,  usually  atteadant  on  wealth  improperly  directed,  a  hixurilfH 
climate,  or  neglected  education.  But  to  this  general  remark  thei|fl 
are  many  exceptions ;  and  there  is  probably  as  much  talent,  enerflfl 
and  enterprise  in  the  parish,  according  to  Its  population,  as  auylaS 
the  state.  ^M 

1  will  here  conclude  my  observations  on  the  natural  history  a|9 
ftnimals  of  this  seotion  by  a  brief  allusion  to  the  insect  tribe,  wbifJ^F^ 
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though  uumerous,  are  of  no  great  variety.  These  are — the  mosquito, 
gnat,  green  and  black  flies — very  troublesome  to  horses — green, 
atriped,  ring,  and  yellow  wasps,  bees,  locusts,  (scarce,)  inosquito- 
hawks,  ants,  grasshoppers,  and  sand-fly,  though  this  last  is  only  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea-coast. 

From  the  animal  we  naturally  descend  to  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
I  have  already  noticed  some  of  the  moat  important  forest  trees,  and 
will  here  briefly  confine  myself  to  the  enumeration  of  the  few  varie- 
ties of  plants  indigenous  to  this  section  of  the  state,  lliis  is  no  lo> 
colity  for  a  botanist,  though  the  rains  are  abundant,  and  thi)  soil  luxu- 
riant, llie  following  very  common  species  are  all  that  I  have  met 
with,  though  there  may  be  otliers  that  have  escaped  my  observation : 
these  are  the  blackberry,  dewberry,  iron,  hog  and  smart  weeds — 
several  varieties  of  vine,  such  as  the  rattan,  poison,  grape,  and  mus- 
oadine  in  particular,  which  grows  in  great  abundance  ;  also  the  green- 
briar,  morning-glory,  passion-flower,  wild  indigo,  mullen,  (scarce,) 
and  several  species  of  water  plant — the  most  common  of  which  is, 
the  njmphoodorata,  or  alligator-bonnet.  "He  palmetto,  whidi  is  found 
in  all  low,  stiff  soils  in  the  south,  grows  hero  exuberantly,  though  not 
in  such  lai^e  quantities  as  I  have  seen  in  the  adjoining  parishes,  and 
becomes  more  abundant  as  we  approach  the  coast. 

The  fruit  trees  to  which  this  section  of  the  stote  appears  peculiarly 
adapted,  are  the  orange,  the  fig,  the  plum  and  pcccan.  With  littla 
attention  large  groves  of  oranges  might  be  raised,  and  there  has  been 
more  attention  given  to  them  latterly  than  formerly.  The  principal 
difficulty  is  in  rearing  the  small  treo:  and  even  al^er  they  nave  at- 
tained their  growth,  unless  with  proper  care,  they  will  bo  destroyed 
by  a  black  worm  concealed  in  a  green  envelop,  and  penetrating  the 
bark.  The  lemon  is  still  more  diflicuit  to  raise.  Frequent  experi- 
ments have  been  tried  on  the  apple,  but  they  have  all  failed,  or  pro- 
duce only  a  shriveled,  dwarf  fruit.  The  peach  is  more  suocessflil  ; 
and  on  elevated  ridges,  with  proper  oare  and  attention,  gcows  to  a 
tine  healthy  appearance,  though  the  trees  are  generally  lelt  to  nhil^ 
for  themselves,  in  consequence  of  which  the  fruit  is  inferior. 

Mulberries  grow  wild,  and  in  some  places  in  great  abundance. 
We  have  also  the  black  and  dewberries  in  immense  quantities. 
Strawberries  do  not  appear  to  do  so  well ;  whetJicr  from  the  improper 
method  of  cultivating  them,  or  soil,  or  climate,  I  am  unable  to  say. 
The  banana  has  lately  attracted  some  attention,  but  requires  pro- 
tection from  the  cold.  Mr.  R,  R.  Barrow  hoM  a  great  number  of 
them  planted  out,  and  has  sucoecded  in  raising  some  of  the  finest 
fruit  1  ever  saw. 

But  all  minor  considerations  are  to  be  overlooked  in  the  great 
staple  production  of  the  parish — sugar.  There  are  one  hundred  and 
ten  planters,  eighty  sugar  houses,  forty-three  B[«am  power,  and  thirty- 
Mven  driven  by  horse.  The  ordinary  yield  is  from  12  to  13.000 
khds.,  of  from  13  to  14,000  lbs.  nett,  and  about  30,000  barrels  of 
molassOH.  "Hie  average  cost  of  sending  sugar  to  the  New-Orleant 
market  is,  for  freight,  $3  ;  insurance,  40  cents ;  for  coo|«>nigp,  tarpau- 
lins, and  watching,  SO  ouiis,  or  about  fS  70  per  hogshead.     On  mo> 
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—for  freight,  $1  25;  insurance,  cooperage  aad  watching,  20 
oeats,  or9145  per  barrel.     Thewhule  cost  of  the  sugar  may  be  put  at 
•45,000,  and  that  of  Ihe  molasaes  Ht  130,000,  aad  these,  together  mf   ' 
tiw  back  freights,  make  an  annual  charge  of  $100,000.     The  pmc^ 
reason  why  freights  are  so  high,  is  owing  to  the  transportAtion  by  a 
Terrebonne  Navigation  Company,  who,  since  their  separation  £m 
the  Barrataria  Canal,  have  built  a  boat  at  the  cost  of  t5,000,  to  n 
between  Houma  and  Thibodaux.     The  water  heretofore  has  been  If 
in  from  Lafourche,  but  this,  by  depositing  a  large  amount  of  »   ^ 
meat  and  filling  up  the  Terrebonne,  has  been  abandoned,  and  itj 
now  ouatemplated  to  carry  on  the  navigation  by  the  construction  <( 
locks.     By  reference  to  a  report  on  the  condition  of  tLia  canal  aai 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  beun  constructed,  it  will  be  seen  that  botiil  J 
oompauies  have  been  badly  managed,  and  thoueands  of  dollars  hMf'l 
been  recklessly  squandered  on  a  work  which  stili  remains  incomplelii^l 
and  is  fast  going  to  ruin  and  dilapidation  for  want  of  limds  to  o 

ete  it. 

The  Barrataria  Canal  is  partially  finished  as  far  as  Bayoi 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar,  molasses  and  freights  are  slu|^l 
ped  by  it  fVom  the  Terrebonne  through  lakes  Long  and   Field  if 
Bayou  Lafourclie.     The 'completion   of  this  canal  would  doubtlea 
be  of  great  benefit  to  this  aeotion ;  but  the  project  is  now  nearly  fi 
gotten  in  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  the  New-Urleans  and  Opeloi 
Rail-way,  which  must  eventually  be  completed,  as  the  advantages  ai 
boundless,  and  the  inducements  opened  to  capitalists  cannot  but  n^l 
main  obvious  to  the  humblest  individual.     But  a  proper  dlscus^on  Q 
those  objects  would  require  a  lengthy  article  of  themselves.     I  irift| 
therefore  close  this  article  with  a  short  reply  to  your  fifth  and  e 
queries. 

There  are  no  levees  in  this  parish  except  in  the  rear  of  a  few  plai 
tations  to  kc«p  off  the  back  water  from  occasional  crevas; 
Bayou  Lafourche.  The  drainage  is  either  into  the  bayi 
Bwamps,  according  to  circumstances.  The  roads  at  present  tn 
parliih  are  remarkably  good,  though  a  few  years  ago  they  were  aln: 
impassable,  l^have  frequently  traveled  from  Ilouma  to  Thibodi 
with  two  feet  water  on  the  roads.  Since  then,  the  fences  have 
thrown  bock,  the  roads  elevated  and  ditched,  and  in  most  instances  waB 
bridged,  so  that  traveling  has  become  as  much  a  pleasure  as  a  iMy. 
ilost  of  the  plantations  are  fenced  with  what  is  called  picket  fenooik 
always  on  the  front  facing  the  bayou,  and  frequently  on  the  si ' 
boundaries,  but  seldom  in  the  rear,  wliioh  is  protected  by  the  swuiii| 

llie  parish  is  healthy,  (though  its  lands  are  low  and  moist,)  a 
there  have  been  several  instances  of  longevity  from  eighty  to  nini 
years.     The  principal  disease  ia  intermitting  fever,  brought  on 
exposure  and  intemperance.     The  books  of  marriages,  births 
deaths,  as  kept  by  Lufroy  Barras,  Parish  Judge,  iihow  200  iniiiiinyar 
from  1822  to  1847;  births  from  1B25  to  1845,  60;  deaths  fnW 
11422  to  1840,  GO.     I  cannut  vouch  for  their  correctness,  as  all  auA 
datas  must  be  very  Imparfsot  in  every  parish  of  the  slate,  owing  to 
the  carelessness  in  whieh  business  was  transacted  under  the  old  fini* 
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bate  system.  The  number  of  votere  in  the  parish  is  540 ;  public 
aohooU  13;  value  of  lands,  $2,651,700;  value  of  ni>groes,»2,001,500. 
Total  value  uf  taxable  property,  *4,9BB,092.  There  ia  uo  college  in 
the  parish,  but  an  excellent  freo-scfaool,  at  Houma,  and  well  patron- 
ized. In  respect  to  religion,  it  is  rather  below  par ;  however,  there  is 
a  half-finished  brick  Catholic  church  at  Houma,  generally  well  a^ 
tended,  (nearly  all  the  Creoles  being  Gatbolioa ;)  also  a  Methodist 
church,  the  general  rendesivouB  for  all  denominations.  The  dreuit 
preachers  have  heretofore  been  very  regular  in  holding  church  at  this 
pla(»,  but  latterly  they  seem  to  meet  with  but  little  encouragement, 
and  are  frequently  starved  out.  There  is  also  anothersmall  Methodist 
church  at  Tigerville,  in  pretty  much  the  same  condition  as  that  at 
Uouma.  No  withstanding  this,  the  march  of  the  parish  is  onward. 
Blessed  with  as  rich  a  soil  as  any  in  the  world,  itneeds  but  energy,  en- 
terprise and  labor,  ,to  make  it  the  wealthiest  parish  in  the  state. 
Yearly  men  of  capital  and  means  are  opening  large  plantations — lands 
have  risen  in  price — and  those  who  but  a  few  years  ago  were  in  ordi- 
sary  drcumslauces,  have  became  rich  and  bdependent. 
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CoMiTB,  Amite,  and  Manchac,*  are  said  to  be  Indian  names.  My 
impression  is  that  they  are  of  French  or  Spanish  derivation.  Bertram 
speaks  of  a  consideralilo  Indian  village  about  two  miles  above  the 
town  of  Manchac,  in  1777.  They  were  a  tribe  of  the  Alibamons, 
from  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Mobile  Biver,  whence  they  had  been 
driven  by  the  Creeks  and  Muscogulges.  The  village  is  laid  down  on 
the  old  English  map  before  referred  to,  now  in  ihe  possession  of  the 
Messrs.  Wallers,  civil  engineers  of  this  place.  There  are  various 
Indian  mounds  in  and  about  Baton  Rouge.  There  were  two,  of  large 
dimensions,  on  the  garrison  grounds.  Une  is  used  as  a  place  of  in- 
terment for  the  deceased  officers  of  the  army  and  thi'ir  £tmi]ies, 
Ita  surface  ia  covered  with  oaks  of  considerable  size,  and  preseuta 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  resting  places  for  the  dead 
imaginable.  Its  form  is  nearly  circular,  measuring  at  the  base  about 
one  himdred  and  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  eighteen  feet  in 
height.  The  second  mound  was  removed,  a  few  years  ago,  by  order 
of  Captain  Whitely,  of  the  ordnance  department.  The  only  re- 
lics found  were  bones  and  remnants  of  pottery.  On  the  plantation 
of  the  Messrs.  McHattons,  near  the  Higland  road  about  two  miles 
from  the  town,  are  two  other  large  mounds,  of  about  the  tuune  di- 
mensions as  the  Ibrmer ;  and  several  more  are  found  on  the  planta- 
tions of  Messrs.  Daigle,  Kleinpeter  and  Be.xler. 

BiooBiiPni. — The  annals  of  tliis  paribh  are  abundant  in  material 
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fiir  biography.  Among  thost?  distinguished  hi  the  past  in  civil  oi 
ntilibkry  enterprise,  may  be  ni-jntioned  the  lale  General  PhUetn 
Thomas;,  Governor  Fulwer  Skipwith,  Andrew  Steele,  Abner  1 
Duncan,  Adam  Winthrop,  and  others. 

Geneml  Thomas  was,  I  believe,  a  Dative  of  North  Carolina. 
vas  bom  in  the  year  1759,  and  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen  joine 
the  army  of  the  revolution,  and  bore  a  diatinguished  part  in  ti 
battles  of  King's  Mountain,  Eutav  Springs,  and  Guilford  Cool 
House.  He  emigrated  to  West  Florida  about  the  year  1800,  « 
was  in  command  of  the  patriot  band  that  captured  Uie  fort  of  B  ' 
Rouge  in  1810.  During  the  short  period  tJiat  Florida  existed  a 
independent  state,  he  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  military  forci 
When  this  country  was  annexed  and  made  a  constituent  part  of  tl 
state  of  Louisiana,  he  was  sent  to  the  legislature,  and  renderai 
effective  services  in  the  state  and  national  councils  during  a  period  A 
more  than  thirty  years.  He  was  a  man  universally  esteemed  in  d(fl 
the  relations  of  life,  public  and  domestic.  Die  decease  took  place  a 
the  18th  of  November,  1847,  at  the  age  of  eighty -eight.  His  p 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Crenshaw,  from  v 
the  public  may  expect  an  interesting  biography  of  this  distinf 
individual. 

Governor  Skip  with  was  a  native  of  Vii^inia,  and  had  rcceln, 
several  important  appointments  under  the  federal  government  duriii 
the  administration  of  President  Jefferson,  who  held  him  in  hit 
estimation.  He  emigrated  to  West  Florida  while  it  was  under  U 
Spanish  government,  and  purchased  the  Montesana  plantation,  tl 
niiles  above  the  town  of  Baton  Rouge,  and  through  which  flows  d 
creek  or  bayou  of  that  name.  When  the  Legislature  of  the  Stal 
of  Florida  assembled  and  organized  the  goveniment,  he  was  u 
imously  elected  governor  of  the  state.  He  died  in  1838. 
widow  and  family  are  still  residing  in  this  place, 

Among  the  living,  the  name  of  Colonel  Philip  Hiokoy  is  thoro  _ 
ty  identified  with  the  history  of  this  parish.  Here  he  was  bom,  ai 
here  he  has  lived  wiihin  the  parish  for  the  space  of  three  quarters  of  ^ 
century.  The  tm^id  waters  of  the  Mississippi  have  long  since  s- 
away  evoiy  vestige  of  the  place  of" his  nativity  :  the  once  flourishia| 
town  of  Manchac,  which,  at  the  period  of  his  birth,  in  1777,  i 
most  populous  aadimporlant  post  in  West  Florida.  His  life  h 
been  a  continued  scene  of  untiring  activity.  The  Spanish  govemoiS 
Grandpr^  and  Delassus,  held  him  in  the  most  implicit  canfidencfl 
When  Grandpre  was  obliged  to  obtain  a  loan  of  money,  in  order  tj 
carry  on  the  government,  at  the  period  when  the  mother  comitry  w  ' 
engaged  in  the  war  of  the  Peninsula,  and  all  communication  was  o 
off  with  the  colonics,  the  borrowed  funds  were  placed  in  the  hands  qj 
Colonel  Hickcy.  When  the  first  convention  assembled  at  the  plaii 
by  permission  of  Delassus,  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  represent  tl 
District  of  Baton  Rouge ;  when  measures  were  taken  for  Ino  captUW  ' 
of  the  fort,  ho  was  one  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  that  undo^ 
taking.  Ho  was  one  of  the  original  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  fch 
dependence  of  the  State  of  Florida,  and  subaequontly  a  ttei»b«r  of 
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tie  legislature.  To  Colonel  Ilickey  more  than  to  any  oilier  was  the 
peaceable  acquisition  ofWest  Florida  to  the  United  States  indebted. 
The  solemn  pledge  or  life  and  fortune  to  maintain  the  declaration  in 
which  he  had  joined,  was  fully  redeemed  by  him  ae  &r  as  he  «aa 
called  upon  to  act.  He  expended  from  live  to  ten  thousand  dullara, 
out  of  his  own  private  purae,  for  the  patriotic  cause,  for  which  he 
never  received  a  single  dollar  in  remuneration.  Injustice,  however, 
to  the  United  Slates  Government,  it  Ehould  be  observed,  thathe  es- 
trusted  his  vouchors  to  Colonel  Reuben  Kemper,  who,  1  believe,  ob- 
tained the  amount  of  his  claims ;  but,  to  use  a  modern  phrase,  siearl- 
KQiittd  with  the  money. 

At  the  first  election  for  Senator  of  this  district  to  the  Louisiana 
Stat«  Legislature,  Colonel  Hickey  was  chosen  by  a  lurge  majority 
over  his  opponuit,  Governor  Skipwitb.  In  this  body  he  served  for 
several  years.  He  was  the  pioneer  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar- 
cane, and  erected  the  first  sugar  mill  in  the  parish,  which  went  into 
operation  in  the  fall  of  1814.  A  year  or  two  previous,  he  obtained  a 
quantity  of  seed  cane  &omMr.  Destrehan,  who  laughed  at  him  for  en- 
tertaining the  visionary  idea  of  cultivating  cane  toauchadegrec  north. 
Judge  Ludling,  of  Point  Coupee,  who  bad  cultivated  a  small  patui 
for  several  years,  merely  by  way  of  amusement,  until  it  hod  increas- 
ed to  some  considerable  extent,  this  year  (1S14)  proposed  to  Colonel 
Hickey,  who  had  the  nearest  sugar-house  to  him,  to  send  down  his 
cane  in  barges,  and  have  it  ground  on  shares.  To  this  the  colonel 
consented  ;  the  ome  was  seut  down,  from  which  was  manufactured 
fourteen  hogsheads.  The  price  of  sugar,  at  that  period,  was  twelve 
and  fourteen  cents  per  pound  ;  cotton,  five  and  seven.  As  sugar  was 
a  scarce  article  in  Point  Coupee,  Judge  Ludling  proposed  to  Colonel 
Hickey  to  send  alt  the  sugar  up  by  the  barges,  as  he  oould  obtain 
very  readily  two  or  more  pounds  of  cotton  for  one  pound  of  sugar. 
This  was  agreed  to ;  but  just  as  tlie  sugar  was  rolled  out  on  the  levee, 
ready  for  shipment,  along  came  a  Targe  body  of  Tennessee  and 
Mississippi  troops,  marching  tlirough  nmd  and  water  ankle  deep, 
worn  down  with  tktigue  and  cold,  hastening  to  join  the  brave  hero 
on  the  plains  of  Chalmette.  Tlie  barges  were  immediately  put  into 
requisition,  and  as  many  of  those  noble  defenders  as  could  obtain 
accommodation,  emliarked  in  them  for  the  scene  of  action.  Iliia  ended 
the  colonel's  first  speculation  in  that  branch  of  business.  For  it 
would  have  been  a  splendid  speculation,  as  directly  alter  the  war  the 
price  of  cotton  was  as  high  as  thirty-five  to  tliirty-eight  cents  per 
pound.  Had  his  plan  not  felled,  he  would  have,  in  fact,  rec«ived 
over  sixty  cents  per  pound  for  his  crop  of  sugar.  But  then,  tigain, 
we  could  go  on  with  our  epeculalions  as  to  what  might  have  happen- 
ed, had  thoae  brave  troops  been  obliged  to  continue  tlieir  slow  and 
tedinuH  march  on  foot,  and  not  arrived  as  they  opportunely  did. 

The  colonel  for  several  years  continued  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in 

conjunction  with  that  of  the  cane.     In  a  letter,  of  date  181G,  bis 

merchant  in  New-Orleans  deeply  regrets  that  he  was  obliged  to 

saerijice  a  portion  of  his  crop  at  thirty-two  certs  per  pound. 

During  the  lust  fow  weeka  he  has  suffered  from  severe  domeatio 
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1  (he  loss  of  his  esteemed  consort,  with  whom  be  had 
lived  in  domestic  happiness  for  a  period  of  upwards  of  fifty  yean.  ^^ 
The  death  of  hia  wife  was.,  no  doubt,  hastened  by  the  deceai<e  a  ieir 
weeks  previous  of  an  amiable  and  dearly -beloved  granddaught«iy 
Mrs.  Mary  Mather. 

This  ia  not,  and  may  the  time  be  yet  distant,  when  it  shall  \m, 
proper  to  write  the  history  of  one  whose  life,  though  not  pa^wd  il 
exploits  brilliant  aud  renowned,  has  been  that  of  an  honored  and  k)^, 
ly  useful  citizen. 

Judge  Charles  Teseier,  a  resident  of  this  town,  was  bora  m  1I14, 
city  of  New-Orleans  in  1775  or  '7C.  He  was  employed  as  olerk  by 
four  diSercnt  Spanish  goveniora.  After  the  cession  of  Louisiana  ba 
was  appointed  a  notary  public  for  New-Orleans.  In  1812  he  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  a  captain  of  infantry  from  President  M». 
dison.  He  was  at  the  lines  in  1814-'15.  When  Dr.  Andrew. 
Steele  left  the  bench  to  join  the  army  at  New-Orleans,  and  wk> 
died  from  sickness  induced  by  exposure  during  that  memorable  p*. 
riod,  Mr.  Tessier  was  appointed  by  Governor  Claiborne  to  fill  iha 
vacancy  as  judge  of  this  parish,  which  office  he  held  for  thirty  yeai% 
viz. :  from  1816  to  1845,  when  the  office  was  abolished  bj  the  new'. 
Constitution.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment  ho  chose  AdaoL. 
Winlhrop  for  his  clerk,  who  continued  to  act  as  such  during  th^ 
same  period  of  thirty  years,  and  whose  tenii  of  oBice  expired  at  ^^ 
same  time  and  mauner. 

Dr.  B,  F.  Harney,  the  second  senior  surgeon  in  the  United 
States  Army,  has  been  a  resident  of  this  town  for  the  laat  thirty 
years.  Like  hia  brother,  General  Harney,  the  Dr.  is  brave,  g» 
ne.rous,  humane,  and  among  the  noblest  specimens  of  Ameriosif 
chivalry.  The  poor  of  Baton  Kouge  have  ever  found  him  th«f 
kindest-hearted  friend,  and  his  loss  or  removal  from  this  place  woul^ 
be  sincerely  and  universally  regretted  throughout  the  whole  coni'f 
munity.  The  children  look  up  to  him  as  to  a  kind  and  loved  psrei^ 
aud  the  veriest  misanthrope  could  not  fail  to  be  moved,  as  thc^ 
gather  fondly  around  him  ou  Christmas  and  New-year's  day  to  rar 
ceive  their  annual  presents. 

He  has  rendered  eminent  services  in  his  capacity  of  surgeon,  ani 
was  in  all  the  engagements  in  the  late  war,  on  the  Vera  Cruz  lina^ 
after  the  capture  of  that  place,  to  the  entry  of  the  city  of  Mexioo  bj 
the  victorious  army. 

There  are  a  number  of  documents  relative  to  the  biography  tank 
history  of  Gov.  Grandprb,  who  was  identified  with  the  carlv  hialoiy,' 
of  this  pariah,  but  they  arc  too  lengthy  for  present  insertion.  Ha 
was  a  native  of  Louisiana,  of  a  mild  and  humane  disposition.  It  wok 
his  lenient  character  that  caused  his  recall  to  Havana,  in  1808,  from 
which  place  he  never  returned. 

Naturai,  HiSTOttT,  ETC. — The  Parish  of  liast  Bnlon  Rouge  L 
hounded  north  hy  East  Feliciana,  east  by  the  Amite  River,  west  by 
the  Mississippi,  and  south  by  the  Bayou  Manchoc.  It  was  formM 
from  the  County  of  Feliciana,  in  1811.  Its  area  is  about  500  aouAre 
miles,  contuuing  not  iax  from  320,000  acres,  two-thirds  of  whlca  & 


yet  uncultivated.  "Rib  face  of  the  country  in  the  northern  part  is 
quite  level,  the  southern  portion  gently  undulating.  The  soil  is 
generally  of  a  second-rate  quality,  being  a  mixture  of  olay  and  loam. 

The  principal  streams  in  and  bordering  upon  the  parish,  are  the 
Amite,  Comite,  Redwood,  White's  Bayou,  Black  Creek,  Montasino 
Creek,  Ward's  Creek,  Bayou  Fountain,  and  Manchac.  Fish  of  va- 
rious desoriptions  —  the  trout,  perch,  pike,  gasper-gow,  catUah, 
&c.,  abound  in  all  these  waters.  The  Amite  is  n  oeuutifiil  stream, 
with  high  banks,  well  timbered,  clean  water,  and  navigable  to  a  dis- 
tance of  25  or  30  miles.  It  is  the  fiLVorite  resort  of  the  citizens  of  the 
town  and  parish  during  the  spring  and  autnmer  montha,  who  go  there 
in  almost  daily  excursions  to  hunt  and  fish. 

The  Magnolia  abounds  over  the  whole  parish,  and  ts  the  most  com- 
mon of  our  forest  trees.  The  various  species  of  oak  are  abundant, 
especially  the  quercua  virena.  The  beach,  gum,  cliincapin,  acacia, 
catalpa,  cypress,  iron  wood,  soft  maple,  elm,  hickory,  black  walnut, 
are  among  the  indigenous  trees.  Limestone  rock  is  found  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  pftrish.  A  short  time  since  1  discovered  on  the 
Amite  a  rock,  resembling  granite;  a  specimen  was  aent  to  Pro- 
fessor Riddell  to  be  testeo.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  in  what 
quantities  it  may  exist.  Some  years  ago,  in  company  with  the  late 
Dr.  Wm.  Carpenter,  we  discovered  bituminous  coat  strata,  at  low 
water  niark,  in  the  clitls  at  Port  Hudaon.  1  also  collected  alumine 
in  considerable  quantities.  The  landing  at  Fontania  consisW  of  ;i  hard 
olay  or  soap-stone,  which,  when  exposed,  petrifies,  and  would  make 
a  hard  and  durable  substance  for  building  purposes.  The  elevation 
of  the  land  above  the  waters  of  the  gulf  of  the  highlanOsof  this  paridi, 
varies  froni  fitly  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  Wells  ire  generally 
used  throughout  the  parish  for  domestic  purposes.  The  composition 
of  the  earth  through  which  they  ore  dug  is  universally  ferruginous, 
and  the  water  consequently  more  or  less  cluilybeate  in  iU  character. 
This  is  mcM-e  particularly  the  case  with  the  springs,  which  aiiound  in 
various  parts  of  the  parish.  About  fifteen  miles  from  the  town,  on 
the  Amite,  is  an  excellent  cholybeiite  spring,  which  has  of  late  been 
much  resorted  to  for  health.  Several  families  from  the  town  have 
bought  lots  and  erected  summer  residences  there.  Game  ia 
abundant. 

The  coast  consists  of  alternate  blulTs  and  low  alluvial  hanks,  ft 
very  small  part  of  which  is  subject  to  inundation.  The  river  is  mak- 
ing inroads  for  a  space  of  three  or  four  miles  below  the  town,  in  front 
ofthoplantations  of  Messrs.  Hall  and  Mcllatton,  and  again  in  the  bend 
of  Manchac  The  largest,  and  one  of  the  deepest  wells  in  the  parish 
was  dug  this  season,  in  the  yard  of  the  Ponitwitiary,  to  supply  the 
engine.  It  is  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  sixty-three  feet  deep.  But 
one  small  strata  of  sand  and  gravel  was  met  with  in  digging.  Petri- 
factions are  frequently  found  at  a  considerable  depth  in  digging  wells 
in  the  neighborhood. 

AuRicULTURB  has  not  received  that  attention  which  it  deserves 
among  us.      A  knowledge  of  agricultural  chemistry  is  a  great  desid- 
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eratum.     The  parish  affords  a  fine  field  for  this  branch  of  Uae  srt,  ud 
incalculalile  benetit  would  be  derived  frum  it. 

Formerly  indigo,  tobacco,  and  com,  were  the  staple  productioiu. 
They  were  abandoned  for  cotton,  for  which  the  soil  was  well  adapted. 
Of  late  the  principal  productions  are  cotton,  sugar,  and  maize.     It 
was  formerly  thought  impossible  to  cultivate  cane  on  the  highlands. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Kleinpeter  was  the  first  who  made  the  experimeat,  and  sue 
ceeded  so  admirably,  that  many  others  have  devot«d  their  plnntJUifiiis 
entirely  to  its  cultivation.    In  1832,  Mr.  Kleinpeter  erected  the  fii^^^ 
steam  sugar  mill  on  the  highlands  ;  eince  that  period,  some  fifteen^^H 
twenty  others,  some  on  an  extensive  scale,  have  gone  into  open^g^^^ 
The  father  of  Mr.  Kleinpeter  erected  the  firat  cotton  gia  about  ITi^^H 
Col.  Hickey,  the  first  Bugar  mill  in  1814.  ^H 

Yalue  of  real  estate •8.36S,S87  -^H 

BlavB» 2,340,796  ^H 

honea  not  aUachcd  to  farm 109.016  ^H 

carriages 30,375  ^^^ 

Total  Yalue  of  properly. *fi,T8S,4n 

Acres  of  Improied  laod 39,09G 

UnimproTecf,  about S40.0M 

Com  in  buihela 831,113 

Rice  in  pounds ._     %BM 

Hogsheads  of  sugar T,IM 

Bales  of  cotlon S.OOO 

lliere  are  a  number  of  new  estates  opening  since  the  late  destnK> 
tJve  crerasaes  of  the  river  parishes.  Binoe  it  has  been  found  that  the 
cane  can  be  successfully  cultivated  on  the  highluids,  many  plaaien 
have  removed  to  this  parish,  where  they  will  be  forever  free  from 
the  amioyance  of  having  their  crops  and  cattle  destroyed,  their  bonan 
and  improvements  swept  away  annually  by  the  destructive  flood, 
and  where  the  oppressive  ta.t  of  constructing  levees  is  never  felt  7" 
snake  or  worm  rail  fence  of  oak  timber  is  generally  used  on  the  h 
lands  for  fence  ;*  on  the  river  the  cypress  post  and  rail  is  used. 
plains  afford  fine  pasture  a  portion  of  the  year.  The  cauebra. 
which  form  the  principal  undergrowth  throughout  the  forest,  j 
excellent  grazing  during  the  winter  and  spring.  No  uttentioa  I 
been  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  artificial  grasses.  Tlie  white  O 
appears  to  be  indigenous,  and  is  injurious  to  horses  or  catUe  I 
acoustomed  to  it.  Col.  Webster,  who  is  in  command  of  the  G 
last  spring  brought  five  fine  milch  oowa  from  the  western  o.. 
The  grounds  of  the  garrison  being  enclosed,  afibrd  luxuriant  p 
age.  He  turned  bis  cows  into  this  pasture,  and,  in  a  few  days,  fourd 
them  were  found  dead  from  tho  effects  of  eating  this  white  c' 
No  attention  ia  paid  to  manures.  Proper  atUsntion  to  this  di 
branch  of  agriculture  would  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  lands  M 
enrich  the  planter.  The  lands  are  capable  in  this  wity  < 
improvement,  and  retain  manure  with  much  tenacity,     Tho  roada  « 
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generally  excellent,  without  much  artificial  labor.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  bridges  over  the  different  streams,  but  none  of  very  extensive 
dimensions;  those  over  the  Comite,  Montesano,  and  Red  Wood, 
being  the  largesL 

The  New-Orleans  and  Jackson  RaO-road  will  probably  pass 
through  this  parish.  Some  years  since,  a  charter  was  obuined  to 
construct  the  Baton  Rouge  and  Clinton  Gail-road.  The  line  was 
surveyed,  and  the  roada  graded  nearly  the  whole  extent,  but  never  went 
into  operation.  It  is  now  used  as  a  public  highway.  Two  lines  of 
telegraph  pass  through  and  have  oSicea  in  the  town — those  of  Morse 
and  O'Reilly.  There  ia  but  little  internal  navigation  within  the 
limits  of  the  parish.  On  the  western  side,  all  produce  is  conveyed  in 
wagons  to  the  Mississippi,  and  shipped  by  steamboat.  A  small  steam- 
boat plies  on  the  Amite  and  Mjuichac. 

Under  the  head  of  grains,  1  should  have  mentioned  that  oats  are 
abundantly  grown.  Com  will  this  year  be  a  failure  throughout  the 
parish,  by  reason  of  the  drought.  John  Ross,  the  overseer  of  Madame 
Duplantier's  plantation,  and,  by  the  way,  one  of  our  beat  cultivators, 
has  made  successful  expieriments  with  wheat,  red  clover,  and  other 
grains,  and  has  shown  me  quantities  of  the  largest  Irish  potatoes  t 
ever  saw.  A  great  quantity  of  sweet  potatoes,  to  which  the  soil  is 
peculiarly  adapted,  are  raised  in  the  parish.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
the  town  are  some  excellent  vegetable  gardens,  from  which  (he 
inhabitants  are  daily  supplied. 

[To  bt  eontioned.] 


ART.  Vn.-SLAVE  LAWS  OP  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES, 


Ode  legislation  in  regard  to  slaves,  seems  to  have  been  dictated  by 
no^frf  rule  of  public  policy  ;  constant  change  seems  to  have  been 
the  only  end  at  which  we  aimed.  Our  citizens  have  scarcely  become 
acquainted  with  the  last  laws  on  bringing  slaves  into  the  state,  but 
■re  already  agitating  a  thorough  change.  This  agitation  will  result, 
I  trust,  in  the  adoption  of  a  policy  wliicb  will  prohibit  forever  their 
further  introduction  into  Mississippi.  Our  "  wild  land"  is  now  nearly 
cleared,  and  our  slave  force  is  fully  adequate  to  its  culture ;  yet  our 
citizens  are  still  pursuing  die  ruinous  policy  of  expending  all  their 
surplus  capital  in  increasing  the  number  of  their  slaves.  No  rest  is 
given  to  lands,  and  the  soil  ia  daily  losing  its  strength  and  fertility 
ujider  an  exacting  system  of  culture.  A  prohibition  to  the  further 
introduction  of  slaves,  would  not  only  relieve  the  lands,  but  compel 
our  citixeus  to  seek  new  investments  for  their  surplus  capital,  and 
avail  themselves  of  the  great  natiu-al  advantages  that  could  be  com- 
manded for  diversified  labor.      Our    facilities  for  commerce   and 
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manufactures  are  very  great.  By  cleanng  oul  the  rivers,  we  COM 
bring  almost  every  acre  of  land  in  the  state  within  tliirty  mik'SB 
Bt«amboat  navigation.  We  listen  daily  to  the  murmur  of  streij| 
that  invite  us  to  appropriate  thcni  to  mMufacturiog  pur|.>osc-s,  VU 
have  largo  tracts  of  country  that  nature  seems  to  have  I >.■  veiled  afl 
graded  tor  the  ruil-rood  iron.  We  have  hitherto  b(.-eu  bliitd  I<>  ■ 
these  advantages.  In  our  eagerness  to  grow  more  oottoii,  w«  bm 
wholly  neglected  the  more  importjmi  diities  of  ruaiiufUctui'Ing  oM 
clothing  and  making  our  breadatufB,  and  fur  both  food  aud  raiutL-ut.W 
dependent  on  our  mora  sagacious  sister  states.  It  is  balidved  by  miM 
citizens,  that  these  evils  would  be  removed  by  prohibiting;  the  AirlSI 
introduction  of  slaves,  and  that  our  surjilus  capital  would  be  iuvuffl 
in  a  wise  and  Judicious  system  of  intemol  impruvemcuta  and  domafl 
manufactures.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  a  still  more  Client  reason  H 
the  adoption  of  this  system  crfexelurion,  not  only  by  Mts^sei|ipi,  qB 
also  by  most  of  the  extreme  southern  states.  In  the  nortbem  sI|M 
holding  states,  stave  labor  is  but  little  profitable,  and  a  diaposiltuttj 
already  manifested  by  them  to  sell  us  their  slaves,  and  eventolH 
abolish  the  institution  within  tlieir  respective  limile.  The  wild  (aOM 
cism  of  the  abolitionist  has  checked  this  evil  to  some  ext^ntr  but  M 
should  also  auticipate  it  by  forbidding  the  introduction  uf  Lbdr  rimifl 
amongst  us,  and  thus  compel  them  to  be  our  allies,  by  fonung  tlufl 
to  retain  their  property,  and  thus  possess  a  common  interest  with  9 
u)  its  preservation.     Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Florida,   have  yet  iMH 

Suontities  of  uncultivated  land,  aud  are  not  now  prepared  to  wImB 
lis  policy,  hut  it  should  be  adopted  by  all  the  other  pluiliDg  etmjl 
These  reflections  have  been  suggested  in  part  by  reviewingthe  bistom 
of  our  slate  legislation  upon  this  subject.  By  the  first  ststo  COHbUmI 
tion,  adopted  in  1817,  the  legislature  could  prevent  no  emigrant  M 
this  state  from  bringing  his  slaves  with  him,  but  at  the  same  tiBij| 
was  empowered  to  prevent  slaves  bdng  brought  into  the  state  M 
merchandise.  The  same  provisions  were  retained  in  our  Revitw 
Constitution  of  1633,  with  this  additional  proviso,  viz. :  that  llH 
introduction  of  slaves  into  the  state  as  merchandise,  or  for  sale,  shooH 
be  prohibited  alter  Mat,  1833;  and  further  providing,  that  actual  mH 
tiers  should  not  be  prohibited  ^om  purchasing  slaves  out  of  the  «mj[ 
and  bringing  them  iuto  the  state  ,^  f^eir  own  um,  until  tht  y^arlSriB 
Under  this  constitution,  the  legislature  passed  laws  proiiibiting  ^9 
introduction  of  slaves  for  merchandise,  or  for  hire,  nffixing  a  OM^H 
penalty  to  the  violation  of  the  law,  and  declaring  all  contracta  al 
relation  to  such  slaves  null  and  void.  In  1840,  the  constitution  wfl 
again  changed,Jand  the  legislature  empowered  to  pass  sach  laifj 
regulating  or  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  the  8tat«,tfl 
might  be  deemed  proper  and  expedient.  Under  this  amended  cofl 
stitution,  the  legislature,  in  1844,  abolished  all  laws  prahibidng  tfj 
introduction  of  slaves.  Such  is  our  present  position  on  this  polnL.  ^ 
In  regard  to  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  our  jurispnideouc  hd 
been  not  only  more  consistent  with  itself,  but  also  with  sound  polltfM 
The  legislature  cannot  make  a  fi-rccd  emanrapation  of  a  slave,  exee^| 
for  some  great  service  rendered  the  state,  and  ujion  payment  |o  |H 
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master  of  lib  full  value.  A  (uti>^en  may  free  bis  elave  hy  last  will 
and  tesUment,  whenever  it  can  be  provea,  to  the  satisfacUon  of  the 
legialaturoi,  that  the  slave  has  performed  some  meritorious  act  for  the 
benefit  of  the  owner  or  for  the  state  j  provided,  however,  tbat  said 
win  shall  be  inoperative  until  approved  by  the  legislature,  (which 
approval  has,  1  believe,  in  no  inshknce  been  given.)  A  testator  could 
formerly  direct  fay  his  will  that  his  slave  should  be  sent  out  of  the 
state  and  freed  ;  but  the  legislature,  in  \B-i'i,  forbade  this,  and  anuultcd 
all  devises  tlieretofoie  made,  by  wbich  slaves,  then  in  the  state,  were 
to  be  carried  to  a  free  state  or  to  Liberia,  and  there  emancipated,  Proe 
blacks  are  not  permitted  to  come  into  the  state  or  to  remain  in  it.  If 
tfais  law  is  violated,  forfeiture  of  freeilom  is  the  penalty,  and  tho 
tran^resfior  is  taken  up  and  sold.  No  boat  or  water  crafl  can  come 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  tho  state,  having  on  board  any  free  black, 
without  iucurrmg  a  heavy  penalty.  Tlie  onli/  practical  mode  by 
which  a  slave  can  be  emandpated  ia,  fur  the  master  to  carry  him 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  state,  there  emancipate  and  leave  him. 
Should  the  black  be  aflerv^arda  found  in  the  sUte,  he  forfeits  his  l>ee- 
dom,  and  is  to  be  sold.  We  are  thus  freed  from  the  curse  of  having 
free  blacks  in  our  midst ;  and  as  a  vast  majority  of  our  citizens  very 
properly  regard  slavery  as  a  boon  lo  the  Alrtean,  our  policy  as  to 
emancipation  may  be  regarded  as  willed. 

As  to  the  liability  of  the  master  for  the  Acts  of  his  slave,  tho  com- 
mon law  rules  of  principal  and  agent,  master  and  servant,  obtain  with 
but  a  single  exception.  The  exception  is,  where  the  slave  steals 
property,  the  maeter  is  liable  for  the  full  value  of  the  stolen  property 
to  the  person  from  whom  it  was  sttilen.  Under  this  law,  a  very 
singular  and  exiting  case  occurred  lately  in  our  court,  of  which  I  was 
one  of  the  counsel  for  the  defence.  Or.  P.  lost  a  valuable  negro  girl, 
and  became  satisfied  that  a  n^ro  boy  of  Ills  neighbor  M.  bad  stolen 
ber  and  carried  her  out  of  the  state.  Suit  was  instituted,  and  the 
question  was  directly  presented,  "  whether  a  slave  could  steal  a  slave. 
and  the  master  of  die  thief  be  rendered  liable  to  the  master  of  the 
stolen  slave  for  her  value,"  The  parties  were  wealthy  and  highly 
respectable  citizens  ;  quit«  a  number  of  counsel  were  retained  for  both 
sides,  and  the  question  was  e.vamined  at  great  length,  and  with  con- 
siderable ability,  The  court  held  tbat  the  Dr.  was  in  law  entitled  to 
recover.  'I'lie  proof,  however,  was  not  sufGoieut  to  satisfy  tho  jiiiy, 
and  the  case  stopped  at  their  finding 

WhiUt  the  master  is  responsible  civilly  for  only  this  criminal  act 
of  hia  slave,  he  is  nevertheless  liable  in  many  iostanoes  to  pay  tiie 
costs  of  criminal  prosecutions  against  the  slave  when  found  jju illy. 
lie  is  also  liable  to  punishment  for  permitting  his  slave  to  go  at  la^e 
and  trade  as  a  free  man — to  hire  biroaelf  out  to  culUvate  cotton  for 
his  own  use — to  keep  doge  or  stock,  or  for  permitting  over  six  slaves 
to  be  quartered  beyond  one  mile  from  his  resldoncw,  unlassHomo  over- 
seer or  white  person  shall  bo  with  them.  What«ver  may  be  thought 
of  the  policy  of  these  regulations,  they  are,  to  some  e-xtont,  disre- 
garded ;  and  upon  some  few  of  our  best  regulated  plantations,  slares 
••"p  theif  doga,,  ailtlTftte  s  small  patch  of  ootton  or  com,  mi  nt  Um 
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end  of  the  year  their  crop  is  &irly  purchased  by  the  master,  who 
them  in  return  luxuries  that  do  not  often  tind  a  place  upon  the  table 
or  about  the  houses  of  the  poorer  dosser  of  citizens,  either  in  the  slave 
or  free  states.  Masters  are  punished  severely  for  working,  or  permit- 
ting iheir  slaves  to  work,  on  the  Sabbath-day  ;  and  I  am  pleased  to  say, 
that  within  my  observation,  this  law  is  imiversally  observed.  Mas- 
ters are  not  permitted  to  treat  their  slaves  with  cruelty  ;  and  if  they 
do  not  treat  them  with  humanity,  and  provide  them  with  necessary 
clothing,  provisions,  &<:.,  our  constitution  provides  that  they  may  H 
sold  tor  the  benefit  of  the  master. 

Severe  penalties  are  inthcted  en  any  person  that  shall  sell  a  iree 
blaok  into  slavery,  and  the  most  liberal  provisions  are  made  for  per- 
sons improperly  held  to  service  to  obtain  their  freedom.  A  petitioa 
is  tiled  in  court,  and  the  person  holding  the  claimant  for  freedom  in 
his  possession,  is  compelled  to  give  bonds  payable  to  the  governor  of 
the  state,  to  have  the  petitioner  forthcoming  to  answer  the  judgment 
of  the  court.  A  competent  jury  is  empanelled,  and  the  issue  of 
fireedom  is  tried,  and  should  it  be  found  in  favor  of  the  petitioner,  to 
is  entitled  not  only  to  his  freedom,  but  damages  for  the  detention  in 
servitude.  1  wilt  here  take  occasion  to  remark,  that  in  a  long  practieo 
in  our  courts,  I  have  never  known  an  instance  in  which  the  petitjontf ' 
was  not  successful.  1  have  known  juries,  in  several  cases,  dimb  orti ' 
a  mountain  of  testimony  to  find  in  favor  of  >he  claimant,  and  wiA' 
them  the  slightest  testimony  appears  sufficient  to  warrant  a  verdiot  in 
favor  of  freedom.  Were  1  an  applicant  under  this  law;,  I  would 
infinitely  prefer  a  jury  of  Misaiasippians,  to  one  eomposiBd  of  tbe 
abolitionists  of  the  North. 

The  punishment  of  slaves  for  all  offences  less  than  capital,  is  whqs- 
pmg  ;  except  in  cases  of  perjury,  in  which  cases  the  penalty  is  berth 
whipping  and  cutting  off  the  ear.  If  a  slave  shall  administer  poiacm, 
with  intent  to  cause  death — shall  attempt,  or  commit  a  rnpe  on  a  white 
woman — shall  be  guilty  of  burning  any  dwelling-house,  store,  oottoo- 
house,  gin,  out-house,  barn,  or  stable — shall  conspire  a  rebellion  orin- 
surreotion,  or  shall  consult  or  advise  the  same — shall  conspire  to 
murder,  ^all  commit  murder,  shall  be  guilty  of  the  manslau^Uer 
of  a  white  person — shall  make  an  assault  and  battery  on  a  white  poft 
son,  with  intent  to  kill,  with  malice  aforethoughl  expresi,  such  slin^ 
shall  sufier  death.  Slaves  keeping  dogs,  firearms,  or  stock,  aldi 
the  escape  of  a  slave,  harboring  a  slave,  behaving  with  rudeneaa  to 
whits  man,  trading  or  selling  without  a  pass,  assaulting  a  wiiita 
person,  not  in  necessary  selCdefenee,  assembling  in  crowds  of  mon 
than  five,  except  at  religious  worship,  going  from  home  without  a 
pass,  committing  a  riot,  selling  liquor,  committing  larceny,  and  some 
other  offences,  ire  punished  with  stripes.  Slaves  may  be  witneneB 
for  and  ag^nst  each  other,  but  neither  for  nor  against  a  white  mts. 
Slaves  are  protected  against  personal  injuries.  The  same  punisfameBS 
is  meted  to  a  white  man  for  injuries  to  a  slave,  that  is  meted  out  W 
tween  our  white  citizens.  Great  moral  and  religious  advantages  ua 
given  to  the  slave.  Places  of  public  worship  are  provided  for  thorn 
in  almost  every  ooromunity  in  the  state ;  and  upon  each  SabbMk 
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^.jr  of  the  gospel  preaches  to  them.     In  maoy  of  our 

i;owna  ana  riUogea  Sabbath  schools  are  opened  for  the  blaoks,  and 
oral  inRtruction  freely  imparted.  Tbej  were  permitted  to  learn  to 
read  and  write,  until  their  abolition  allies  deprived  them  of  this  pri- 
vilege. Several  other  ameliorating  privileges  have  been  lost  to  the 
slave  from  the  same  causes,  and  I  have  cot  the  least  doubt  that  every 
effort  made  by  the  abolitionist  is  but  riveting  the  chain  which,  in  lus 
madness,  he  is  essaying  to  rend. 

There  is  no  chance  for  a  white  man  to  escape  punishment  for  an 
attempt  to  steal  a  slave.  The  punishment  la  certain,  and  the  peni- 
tentiary inevitable.  The  same  punishment,  with  the  same  certainty, 
fiills  on  any  one  holding  abolition  or  insurrectionary  doctrines  in  the 
community  or  with  the  slave.  Selling  Hijuor  to  slaves  is  with  us  a 
high  misdemeanor,  and  severely  punished.  Our  legislature  has  mwle 
great  efforts  to  prevent  the  purchase,  by  a  white  from  a  slave,  of 
any  article  whatever,  without  a  permit  from  the  owner.  All  legislation 
on  this  subject  has  heretofore  failed  to  effect  this  object.  In  1860,  a 
law  was  paased  prohibiting  any  person  from  purchasing  of  a  slave  any 
corn,  fodder,  hay,  roeol,  or  other  produce  or  commodity  whatsoever, 
under  a  5ne  of  not  less  than  t50,  and  not  less  than  one  month's  im- 
prisonment. The  law  further  provided,  that  should  any  slave  be 
found  for  fifteen  minutes  in  ony  tippling  shop,  store,  or  other  house 
Rtted  up  for  trading — or  should  the  slave  bo  seen  to  carry  into  those 
places  any  article  or  commodity,  and  not  bring  it  out — or  if  he 
should  bring  out  anything  not  carried  in,  each  of  said  acts  should  be 
regarded  as  presumptive  evidence  of  improper  dealing  with  the  slave, 
and  should  be  punished  as  above  specified.  The  same  law  provides, 
that  upon  the  trial  of  any  person  under  the  above  law,  no  evidence  of 
the  permission  of  the  owner  should  bo  received,  except  the  vtrilttn 
permit  This  law  is  universally  disregarded,  and  is  a  dead  letter  upon 
our  statute  book.  It  speaks  for  our  legislators  hasty  and  inconsiderate 
Action  on  this  subject.  The  penalty  is  loo  severe,  tho  mode  of  proof 
too  contracted. 

This  article  is  already  spun  out  to  a  length  not  contemplated  when 
it  was  commenced.  It  is  written  without  much  reference  to  method, 
but  contains  a  full,  and,  it  is  believed,  accurate  statement  of  tlie 
present  slavery  jurisprudence  of  Mississippi, 
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■W«  publiih  ihia  »(ticlfl  from  an  intelligEnt  gentleman  of  Tenneaiee.in  the 
conviction  that  the  aubjact  of  a  tail-roail  conneclioti  with  the  Pieilic  Wltl  b« 
prominent  at  the  appToaehing  convention  in  New-Orleana  in  January.  It  hsa 
been  the  fortune  of  tho  editor  to  be  canneetfd  with  the  movemenl  from  ila  in- 
ception, having  been  ■  delegate  to  tnoof  the  great  convectiona  that  were  held 
»t  Hemphii,  and  prepared  the  diboiate  addiea*  of  the  bat  in  the  capacity  of 


chiinnan  of  Ihc  Kiecutivc  Committee.  His  hciitl  has  evrr  been  ii 
priiH  as  one  ^larlouH  la  the  country'  und  the  ago.  He  has  [iipfcrrpil  * 
Id  none,  and  bsJieved  in  s  iimlScni  rinilc,  anil  more  espedklly  tli*l  at  Ibc  0 
and  ihe  Paso  del  Norte,  nliich,  if  Nen-Odeuia  ia  true  to  berself  ati4  a 
hei  Teia»  connections,  will  more  deeply  intcreat  h*T  ihan  it  will 
Memphis  otaaj  oiLer  iioiut  in  the  Weatrm  Vnlley.  The  first  all*  o^aT 
roiu],  in  tlie  language  of  another  oveaaion,  will  set  the  ball  in  motloii,  « 
will  not  eeaso  to  roll  umil  it  rEiachva  the  ahorcaorihe  Pacific." — [Emtob,]! 

Tub  convention  which  is  U>  ftSHymble  in  New-Orleans  < 
Monday  of  Jauuitiy  next,  will,  in  all  prububility,  be  Dumcrousif  I 
tended.  The  objects  and  piirposea  for  wWeh  ihut  tonventifn  b 
meet  are  exciting  great  inu^rest  thrrjughout  the  South  aud  8<nitbw 
Delegatea  will  lie  in  attendance  trom  moat  of  tho  soutbeni  I 
weslej'U  states,  aud  it  is,  therefore,  highly  proper  tlist  the  pKJet 
a  rail-road  connection  with  the  Pacific  should  be  considered  by 
body.  Honorable  Thomas  Butler  King,  in  his  able  and  exctei 
valuable  report,  made  on  the  4Ui  of  May,  1848,  pronouDoea  iDun 
be  "  the  greatest  worlt  of  the  i^e  in  which'  we  live."  Wbcu  w*  ooii- 
aider  the  inu^itiido  of  the  interests  involved,  v(e  will  not  be  i 
cd  at  this  declaration.  By  the  acquimtion  of  C^lilbmia  and  . 
Mexico  wc  have  boon  placed  in  possession  of  &n  oxtcnsiTe  t 
mild  in  cliinale,  fertile  iu  soil,  inexhaustible  in  minrrAl  wealth,  I 
abounding  with  commodious  harbors,  unsurpassed,  it  is  said,  by  i 
in  the  world.  In  order  that  we  may  realise  the  lieneiits  wbiefa  <H_^ 
to  result  from  this  splendid  acquisition,  we  abould  Immediately 
establish  r&il-road  communication  wiiti  thu  Pacifia  Any  of  Iho  pre- 
sent routi's  to  California  are  rendered  comparatively  vMiuotess  by 
reason  of  the  distance,  the  dangers  of  the  eeas,  the  uttbcalthim-sa  of 
the  voyage,  and  the  great  length  of  time  required  to  reach  that 
coimtry.  To  enable  us  to  rcali^te,  and  that  speedily,  tbo  value  cf 
our  possessions  on  the  Pacific,  which  are  destined,  at  no  distant  daj, 
to  be  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  wealthy  portions  uf  tbi>  rfr 
public,  the  construction  of  a  rail-rood  to  the  Paoifto,  tuniitasting 
either  at  Monterey  or  Sou  Franciaco,  or  the  Bay  of  Sau  D!^^),  is  la- 
diapensabla.  It  is  an  undertaking  worthy  tlie  genius  and  entcr|iriM 
of  the  American  people ;  and  when  we  reflect  upon  the  advaniACo, 
political,  social,  and  commercial,  which  are  to  dow  fiom  It,  wc  will  at 
once  see  that  it  will  far  more  than  compensate  for  all  the  trouble 
and  expense  which  will  be  incurred  in^ts  lonst ruction.  All  iiucounts 
fh>m  C^ifomia  agree  that  it  abounds  iu  precious  metals  ;  that  it  b 
well  situated  to  command  the  trade  of  the  Pocific,  and  timt  It  will 
aoon  be  filled  with  an  industrious  and  enterprising  population.  If  a 
line  of  Hteamshipa  should  l)e  e^^tablished,  running  from  Dilifitnitn  to 
China,  and  a  rail-road,  connecting  the  Atlantic  imd  Pacilio  t^crsns, 
should  be  built,  then,  over  this  route,  would  the  greatest  portina  of 
the  commerce  of  the  world  pass.  By  means  of  this  road,  llic  great 
India  trade,  which  has  enriched  every  nation  that  hiis  been  engaged 
in  it,  would  ptiss  through  our  own  country.  Instead  of  going  rast- 
wardly,  Ihi:  British  would  find  their  most  speedy  and  direct  route  Iu 
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their  East  ludia  poasesslbnB  to  be  over  tliis  rail-rood,  ihenco  across 
the  Pacific,  thus  realimg  the  grand  idea  of  Coluiobua,  in  seeking  a 
western  route  to  India.  Ihe  human  mind  can  scarcely  conceive  of 
the  iuimense  benefits  which  would  result  from  this  great  cliange  in 
the  commerdal  affairs  of  the  world.  All  portions  of  tlio  world  will 
be  greatly  benefited,  but  our  own  country  will  share  more  lurgely 
in  fhe  benefits  than  any  other.  We  will  then  become  indisputably 
the  greatest  commercial  and  manufacturing  nation  in  the  world,  aa 
we  are  now  the  greateist  agricultural.  We  will  hold  in  our  hands,  as 
it  were,  the  commerce  of  the  world ;  and  as  our  commerc«  and  our 
power  extend,  so  will  the  influence  of  our  in3titut4ons  and  th«  bless- 
ings of  OUT  civilization.  This  subject  then  addresses  itself  to  the  in- 
terests and  appeals  to  the  patriotism  of  every  citizen  of  the  republic. 
Our  govemment  owns  an  immense  amount  of  public  land,  lying 
west  of  ibe  Mississippi  River,  througli  which  this  road  would  necessarily 
run :  and  its  oonstnicliuti  would  bring  these  lands  Into  market,  in- 
crease the  demand  for  them,  and  cause  them  to  command  much  better  ^_ 
prices  than  they  would  otherwise  bring.  At  present,  owing  to  their  ^H 
want  of  commercial  facilities,  and  to  their  great  distance  from  any  ^H 
settled  portions  of  the  oounlry,  they  are  comparatively  valueless,  and  ^H 
ao  it  is  probable  they  will  remain  for  a  great  length  of  time,  unless 
this  road  should  be  built,  llie  young  aiid  ilourishisg  state  of  Teua, 
abounding  in  all  the  elemeiits  necessary  to  make  a  great  comtnoD- 
wealth,  with  a  soil  of  luiaurpassed  fertility,  and  a  climate  mild  and 
healthful,  would,  in  the  increased  value  of  lis  lands,  caused  by  the 
building  of  this  road,  receive  benefits  to  the  full  extent,  in  all  proba- 
bility, of  the  entire  cost  of  the  road.     And  when  we  consider  the 


great  quantity  of  land  owned  by  our  government  in  California  and 
New  Mexico,  which  would  be  greatly  enhane«d  in  value  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  road,  we  will  see  at  once  what  an  interest  the  govern- 


ment has  in  its  immediate  construction,  and  what  benefits  it  would 
derive  in  this  particular  alone  from  its  speedy  complelion.  Again,  as 
our  commerce  extends,  the  duties  remaaning  the  same,  our  revenues 
will  be  greatly  increased.  We  have  not  data  sufficient  to  determine, 
with  anything  like  certainty,  the  probable  amount  of  revenue  that 
would  be  oolleotcd  at  Monterey,  San  Ftancisco,  and  other  porta  in  the 
Pacific :  but  looking  at  the  vast  and  increasing  commerce  which  would 
be  concentrated  there,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  it  would  bo  im- 
mense. When,  as  would  soon  be  tlio  case,  the  great  trade  with  China, 
India,  and  the  otljer  Pacific  regions,  should  lie  carried  on  over  this 
road,  all  the  nations  of  the  eartb  would  c^'ntribute  to  the  increase  of 
the  revenues  of  our  government.  Cities  would  spring  up  ujiou  our 
Pacific  coasts,  rivalling  in  splendor,  wealth  and  comiucree,  the  most 
rcuowoed  cItJes  of  ancient  or  of  modem  times.  By  nitiana  of  this 
road  we  would  also  experience,  in  an  increased  degree,  the  benefits  of 
Uie  California  gold  mines.  It  is  probable  that  for  many  yeare  the 
people  of  California  will  be  engaged  mostly  in  working  their  mines  of 
gold  and  other  precious  metals  ;  and,  as  a  mutter  of  course,  manufac- 
tures of  every  kind,  as  well  as  breadstuffs  and  all  other  provisions, 
will  find  Umm  a  cMdy  market.     They  will  be  anxioua  lo  exuhange 
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their  gold  for  the  necessarie.1,  comforts,  and  elegancies  of  Hfe.  la  tU|^| 
way  the  gold  mines  of  Califoniia  will  be  estremely  beneficial  to  O^H 
^ricultural  and  naonufacturing  interests  of  our  country,  by  furnishai^H 
a  market  for  the  sale  of  our  proiltiots.  In  ttua  way  agricultural  a^^| 
manufacturing  pursuits  will  become  almost,  if  not  altogether,  as  pnH 
fitable  as  gold-huDtinff  in  ColifomiEi.  The  whole  country  will  therdnH 
experience  the  great  DeueGtB  resulting  trom  the  discoveries  ofgold  Q^H 
the  Pacific  coasts,  aad  will  heoonie,  as  it  were,  a  vast  gold  mig^^^ 
Energy,  activity,  and  enterprise,  will  inspire  the  yariuus  branchead^| 
industry — forests  will  be  swept  away,  fields  will  be  cultivated,  Icv^^| 
and  cities  will  spring  up  in  regions  which  have  been  heretofore  pcojjd^l 
only  by  wild  aapages,  and  been  regarded  as  on  uninhabitable  wiJd^^| 
ness.  ^H 

But  what  will  be  the  effect  upon  our  great  staple,  cotton,  by  opBJ^| 
ing  a  direct  trade  with  the  nations  beyond  the  Pacific,  and  with  wH 
islands  scattered  throughout  that  great  ocean  1  It  is  evident,  that  V^M 
having  a  direct  communication  with  China,  and  other  eastern  countH^H 
the  consumption  of  cotton  will  be  greatly  increased  within  a  ^^H 
years.  In  the  present  advanced  state  of  civilization,  cotton  has  ^^| 
oome,  or  is  becoming,  the  great  lever  of  the  commercial  world.  ]^H 
may  be  said  to  be  the  Alt^din's  lamp  of  dvilization.  It  not  ai^^l 
benefits  those  who  cultivate,  but  also  thuse  who  manufacture  it,  M^H 
those  who  consume  the  manufactured  article.  It  whitens  every  H^^| 
it  clothes  the  naked,  and  becomes  the  means  of  feeding  the  hun^^H 
Anything,  then,  which  tends  to  increase  its  consumption  and  toq^f 
fuse  its  blessings,  deserves  the  encouragement  of  all  phi1antliropil|^H 
Whether  the  production  of  cotton  will  increase  sufficiently  to  BupuH 
the  increasing  demand,  is  exceedingly  doubtful.  The  production  ^^| 
increased  but  very  little  within  the  lost  ten  years,  as  appears  fi^^| 
the  following  table : —  *^H 

ProdaetioD.              CDUWiapUoa.  ^^H 

Avenge  from  1836  to  1830 1,S31,000 1,187,000  ImIu.  ^H 

"            "     1830taI835 1,4SO,000 .1,540,000    "  ^H 

"           "     1835  to  1840 1,919,000 1.943,000     "  ^M 

"            "     lB40to  tB4S 3,561.000 2,414,000     «  ^M 

"     1646  to  IS60 £.701,000 2.809,000     "  ^M 

9,963,000  9,963.000  ^H 

When  we  consider  the  immense  regions  yet  to  be  supplied  l^^| 
cotton,  we  are  brought  lo  the  conclusion  that  the  demand  roustfl^H 
orease  much  more  rapidly  than  the  supply.    There  may  be  fluoH^H 
tions  in  prices,  but  never  again  will  the  production  exceed  tlie  cflH 
sumption.     The  great  danger  is,  that  it  will  not  be  equal  to'lfl 
Cotton  has  been  found  by  experience  to  be  the  cheapest  article  which 
can  be  used  for  clothing.     As  this  fact  becomes  more  generally  known, 
and  as  the  nations  of  ue  earth  advance  in  knowledge  and  civilization, 
its  consumption  must  increase.     At  present  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Asia  use  cotton  as  an  article  of  clothing ;  but  when 
they  discover  its  advantages  in  point  of  cheapness,  durability,  and 
OHnfort,  the  demand  for  cotton  fabrics  will  increase  very  greatly. 
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Itia  estimated  that  there  iire  enough  perBons  in  Cliina  alone  to  con- 
sume all  the  cotton  now  raised  in  the  United  States,  if  its  use  should 
become  general  among  them.  Nothing  would  be  better  calculated  to 
bring  our  cotton  goods  into  general  use  among  the  Chinese,  and 
among  all  the  nations  bordering  on  the  Pacifio,  than  for  us  to  be 
brought  into  close  prowmity  wili  them  by  means  of  a  railroad  to  the 
Pacific,  Heretofore  China  has  been  purcliasing  mostly  from  Great 
Britain,  and  the  balance  of  trade  has  been  greatly  in  favor  of  the 
British.  The  principal  articles  purchased  by  the  Chinese  from  the 
British  were  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  and  raw  cotton.  All  these 
articles  we  can  fumiah  the  Chinese  as  cheap  as  the  British  can.  The 
consequence  of  the  balance  of  trade  being  so  largely  in  favor  of  the 
British  is,  that  large  amounts  of  specie  have  to  be  shipped  annually  to 
Great  Britain  in  exchange  for  their  cotton  and  woollen  goods.  This 
ia  an  unnatural  state  of  trade  which  cannot  lost  long.  On  the  other 
hand,  hitherto  the  balance  of  trade  has  been  in  favor  of  China,  and 
against  the  United  States — the  consequence  has  been,  that  a  large 
amount  of  spedo  has  been  taken  from  the  United  States  annually  to 
meet  this  balance  in  Civor  of  China.  This  state  of  things  has,  how- 
ever, been  gradually  and  steadily  undergoing  a  change.  The  Chinese 
have  been  buying  less  from  the  British,  and  more  from  us.  They 
find  it  to  be  more  to  their  interest  to  exchange  their  teas,  raw  silk, 
and  othor  articles  of  taste  and  luxury,  for  cotton  in  a  raw  or  manufac- 
tured stat«,  lead,  ginseng,  and  other  commodities,  than  to  buy  the 
same  from  the  British,  and  pay  for  them  in  gold  and  silver.  This 
must,  from  the  natural  laws  of  trade,  go  on  until  finally  the  balance 
will  not  be  against  us.  Let  the  rail-road  to  the  Pacilic  be  built,  and 
we  will  be  able  to  supply  the  Chinese  and  other  Asiatic  nations  with 
all  the  commodities  they  need,  cheaper  than  any  other  nation  can. 
The  growing  commerce  between  this  country  and  Asia  is  a  subject  of 
deep  interest.  It  is  a  welt  established  fact,  that  a  nation's  progress  in 
improvement  of  evenr  kind  depends  in  no  small  degree  upon  itscom- 
merdal  iacjlities.  This  accounts  for  the  fact,  that  those  countries  lying 
upon  the  Pacific  have  been  so  far  behind  the  other  portions  of  the 
world  in  the  arts  of  civilised  life.  Great  Britain  owes  her  superiority 
over  other  nations  of  Europe  to  her  extensive  commerce.  The 
proudest  title  she  bos  ever  boasted  was.  that  she  was  "  Mistress  of  the 
Seas;"  and  one  of  her  favorite  poets  has  exullingly  proclaimed,  that 
"  her  home  was  on  the  deep."  As  it  always  has  been,  so  it  always 
will  be,  that  the  nation  wluch  has  the  most  extended  commerce  will 
be  farthest  advanced,  not  only  in  physical  but  also  m  mental  improve- 
ment. Knowledge  of  every  kind,  the  arts  and  sciences,  will  always 
be  more  highly  prized  and  more  cultivated  among  a  people  possessed 
of  great  commercial  advantages,  than  among  thoiie  separated,  as  it 
were,  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  As  a  nation  advances  in  civiliiation, 
in  the  same  degree  will  it  desire  and  obtain  commercial  advantages. 
An  enlightened  people  more  clearly  perceives  and  more  earnestly 
desires  the  benefits  which  are  to  rcj^ult  from  that  mutual  interchange 
of  each  other's  products  which  commerce  brings  about,  than  does  an  un- 
enlightOMd  cue.  IflbenotiauboEdBriiigoiitiiePKificcouldbe  made 
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to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  commerce  which  are  now  enjorei 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  it  would  pro 
a  great  change  in  the  condition  of  the  human  fftmily.      It  is  estim 
that  six  hundred  millions  of  the  human  race  reside  in  the  islandsi^ 
countries  of  the  Pacific     China  aloue  ia  said  to  contain  three  h 
millions  of  inhabitants.     It  is  with  thb  immense  region  that  it  is  t 
proposed  to  open  a  direct  trade,  by  means  of  a  rail-rood  to  the  Pacific 
The  trade  with  that  country  has  always  been  valuable,  but  owing  U 
the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  cotton,  it  must  increase  incslealablj. 
The  resiUt  will  be,  that  the  consumption  of  cotton  will  increasQ  n 
whenever,  this  trade  is  opened.     In  addition  to  the  advantage  a 
ing  thoraw  material  amongst  us,  we  will  possess  the  further  advaii 
of  being  so  much  nearer  the  Chinese  market,  and  of  having  s 
less  trouble  and  expense  in  reaching  it  than  any  other  country  t 
has  or  can  have.     This  road  would  furnish  much  better  protectici' 
our  domestic  manufectures  than  all  the  high  tariffs  which  can  e 
passed,  and  that  kind  of  protection  to  whi*h  none  can  object, 
natural  advantages  are  such  as  to  enable  our  manufacturers  to  ei 
into  successful  competition  with  those  of  any  other  country,  wilhoat 
csUing  upon  the  general  government  for  protection. 

If  the  above  views  are  correct,  the  building  of  this  rood  is  of  g 
pecuniary  importance  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  cultivatiot 
cotton  or  its  manufacture.      It  is,  in  fact,  the  greatest  question  i 
agitating  the  public  mind.    In  the  London  Circular  of  Bankers,  J 
19,  1819,  the  subject  of  the  British  trade  with  India  is  ably  disc 
and  th6  importance  of  California  to  the  United  Stales,  for  purf 
trade,  clearly  set  forth.     In  that  circular  it  is  said ;  '*  that  tbo  f 
session  of  California  by  the  United  States  puts  a  rein   in  the  I 
of  that  country  and  a  curb  in  the  mouth  of  the  British  lion,  by  ma 
of  which,  with  time,  the  young  giant  will  be  able  to  checb,  control ' 
thwart  the  interests  of  England  in  her  Asiatic  and  Australian  J 
sessions.     At  our  present  rate  of  descending  from  England's  ( 
true  and  tenable  position,  she  may  fall  so  low,  within  twen^  yet 
as  to  hold  her  East  India  possessions  at  the  will  und  pleasure  of  4 
United  States,  and  see  her  China  trade  in  the  exclusive  hands 
country."     Ibia  is  the  view  taken  by  intelligent  men  in  England,  a 
if  wo  will  be  true  to  our  best  interests,  their  predictions  will  be  rv«l> 
ized.     It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  people  of  the  Uultwl  Staua 
appreciate  their  own  advantages,  and  whether  they  will   profit  I 
them.     A  rail-road  to  the  Pacific  would  be  of  great  vahie  ' 
more  closely  that  country  with  the  other  portions  of  the  United  8 
It  is  highly  important  that  firm  and  stable  govemmenta  shot 
established  in  those  regions  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
they  should  be  connected  with  the  other  parts  of  the  Republielj 
means  of  a  rail-rood.     Ihis  is  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  t 
establishment  of  a  separate  government  independent  of  onr  o 
it  is,  we  are  almost  entirely  cut  off  from  our  possessions  on  the  T 
tic.     The  best  measure  that  could  be  adopted,  would  bo  the  biiildl 
of  this  road,  since  it  would  unite  the  two  countries  tiot  only  in  ii 
nt,  but  in  feeling.      It  would  make  them  in  reality,  what  tb^  B 
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are  only  in  name — one  people  ;  and  would  prove  alike  advantageous 
U>  California  and  lo  the  other  portioas  of  the  Repuhlie.  If  we  permit 
California  to  rcmiiin  disconnected  fruni  tlio  other  portions  of  the  Re- 
public eommerciallt/,  bow  long  wil!  it  bo  liefuro  bIio  is  disconnected 
politically  f  One  of  the  very  best  mMtis  that  caw  be  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  uniting  more  closeI;f  in  the  bands  of  fraternal  feeling  the 
ditFerent  aections  of  our  country,  ie  the  building  of  rail-roade,  and  the 
increase  of  commerdal  intercourse.  As  the  people  of  die  dilferent 
sections  of  the  Union  become  more  closely  connected  tommerciaUy, 
and  aa  their  acquaintance  with  each  other  increases,  prejudices  are 
removed,  their  feelings  are  so(\oned,  and  their  atlai^hmcnt  for  each 
other  and  for  the  union  of  these  states  increases.  This  is  a  result 
greatly  lo  be  desired.  Every  year  should  increase  the  attachment  of 
cmr  people  to  the  Union.  It  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  our  political  hopes. 
It  ia  in  this  view  that  the  rail-road  question  becomes  of  deep  interest 
to  the  American  people. 

In  order  that  we  may  be  fully  aware  of  the  necessity  of  building  a 
rail-road  to  the  Pacific,  let  ua  suppose,  aa  may  be  tlie  case  unless  this 
is  done,  that  we  should  lose  California,  and  tliat  it  should  set  up  an 
independent  government.  In  that  event,  we  would  be  deprived  of 
the  bidia  and  China  trade.  We  would  no  longer  possess  the  rich 
mines  of  California,  and  our  position  us  a  commercial  and  manufactu- 
ring people  would  be  greatly  injured.  *  We  would  lose  the  markets  of 
the  Pacific  for  our  agricultural  and  other  products,  which,  under  a  dif- 
ferent policy,  might  be  secured,  and  which  would  so  greatly  enrich  our 
country.  In  a  word,  the  loss  of  that  country  would  be  iucalculabie. 
To  avoid  this  much  to  be  deplored  result,  we  should  so  connect  that 
oonntry  with  this,  that  it  would  be  its  inleretl  to  remain  in  the  Union, 
We  should  not,  by  unwise  divisions  among  ourselves,  by  supineness 
and  want  of  en  ei^y,  destroy  those  bright  prospects  wbiuh  seem  to 
await  our  country.  Another  advantage  that  will  grow  out  of  building 
th.s  road  is,  that  it  will  greatly  improve  the  charactor  of  .the  popula- 
tion in  California.  What  that  country  must  needs  at  this  time,  ts  a 
permanent  population.  This  it  can  never  have,  until  there  are  In- 
creased facilities  for  reaching  it.  Men  are  how  unwilling  to  take  their 
familiea  with  them,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  population  is  by 
no  means  fixed  and  settled,  but  is  liable  to  constant  change.  The 
presence  of  a  due  proportion  of  intelligent  and  well-educated  females, 
IS  absolutely  essential  to  enable  any  country  to  attain  a  high  degree  of 
civilization.  They  exercise  an  elevating,  softening  and  humanizing 
influence  upon  society,  and  arc  as  essential  to  a  well  ordered  and  well 
T^ulated  state,  as  the  warmth  of  the  sun  is  to  vegetation.  In  this 
portjcular  CBlifomia  is  lamentably  deficient ;  and  so  long  as  she  re- 
mains liua,  she  can  never  reach  that  degree  of  prosperity  to  which  her 
mineral  wealth  and  her  commercial  advantages  entitle  her.  The 
bnilding  of  churches  and  school  houses,  the  lirst  evidence  of  the  emer- 
gence of  a  people  from  a  state  of  rudeness,  will  not  take  place  until  the 
proportion  of  fomales  is  much  greAter  than  it  now  is  in  Cuiifomla. 
When  this  road  is  built,  men  will  be  willing  to  talte  their  wives  and 
their  children  with  them  to  California,  and  to  become  permanent  in- 
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habitants.  Then  society  will  be  reconstructed,  and  will  undergo  > 
total  trausfornmtion.  Houses  of  public  worship  wilJ  t^c  the  pUee 
of  gtmbling  esl&blisbinents,  and  the  voice  of  prayer  and  thanksgiTinc 
bo  heard,  where  now  the  wicked  orgies  of  Bacchus  alone  are  celebnud. 
Vice,  crime  and  wickedness  would  give  place  to  virtue,  sobriety  and 
good  government.  Light  would  spring  out  of  darkness,  and  tbcic 
would  be  a  new  creation.  Such  would  be  the  eflects  of  conneetiof 
Oalifomia  to  this  country  by  rail-road  communication.  Cntilthisit 
done,  there  is  great  danger  that  California  will  not  mudi  imprurc 
Her  population  will  remain  of  the  same  fluctuating,  disorderly  kind 
that  it  now  is. 

The  question  is  now  presented,  can  this  road  be  built,  and  if  so,  bo* 
much  will  it  cost,  and  what  will  be  its  profits  1  To  attempt  tow- 
awer  these  questions,  would  be  entering  upon  a  field  of  conjecturs.  It 
is  probable  that  the  profits  of  the  road  would  be  UDderrat«d  rsthw 
than  overrated.  If  the  great  oriental  trade  should  be  carried  on  o<r« 
this  road,  its  profits  would  be  immense ;  and  that  tbis  would  be  tin 
case,  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  a  doubt.  London  would  be  plaetd 
by  means  of  it  within  thirty-two  days  travel  of  Canton,  whicb  is  tat 
mare  than  one-half  ths  time  tJiat  it  requires  by  the  pi^fsent  overlaid 
route.  All  light  and  costly  articles,  such  as  teas,  silks,  and  all  Sat 
fabrics,  would  be  carried  on  the  rail-road.  It  would  inoi)0[M>liBe  lU 
the  travel  between  Western  Europe  and  Asia,  as  well  as  tliat  beimoi 
the  United  States  and  Asia.  What  the  number  of  passengers  wouU 
be  annually,  it  is  itopossible  to  form  anything  tike  a  correct  estimate. 
A  hundred  thousand  passengers  per  annum,  at  one  hundred  ddliui 
each,  would  ranke  tlO,OO0,0O0,  The  costof  the  road  cannot  now  be 
determined  with  accuracy,  it  has  been  estimated  at  t69,226.S<Xl. 
Suppose  that  it  should  cost  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  ¥irt 
per  cent,  upon  this  amount  would  be  five  millions  of  dollars  per  >» 
num.  Is  it  not  a  moderate  calculation  to  suppose  that  the  road  wooU 
realize  this  amount,  after  defraying  its  expenses?  Whenever  ire  i» 
member  that  it  would  be  the  great  thoroughfare  of  the  world,  At 
highway  of  nations,  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  will  be  immensely  pnit- 
able  as  an  investment  for  capital,  lliere  are  now  in  the  Uidted 
States  10,093  milea  of  rail-road,  costing  |SO«,(IO7,0ri4.  In  1844,  At 
number  of  miles  of  rail-road  in  the  United  States  was  5,S35,  at  aoisi 
of  tl20,115,937.  Theincrease  has  been  since  1846,4,557  mtli»cif 
rail-road,  which  cost  $1^3,402,017 ;  more  than  double  aa  much  as  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  rail-road  to  the  Paoific 

In  view  of  these  facts,  can  we  doubt  that  there  is  suffidcnt  ene^ 
and  enterprise  among  the  American  people  to  undertake  a  work  prom- 
ising such  magnificent  results  ?  How  for  the  general  govemmtirt. 
being  a  large  landed  proprietor,  would  be  justified  in  aiding  this  work, 
we  shall  not  undertake  to  determine.  But  it  is  very  certain  that  itn 
same  objections  could  not  be  urged,  which  are  urged  with  great  fbm 
against  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  works  of  improvement  whidi  bav«  r*- 
oeived  the  aid  of  the  govemmen  t.  Congress,  at  the  spsfflon  befora  the 
last,  made  a  grant  of  everv  alternate  section  of  public  land  to  tJM 
Mobile  and  Ohio,  and  to  the  lilinois  Central  Rail-road,    llie  rail-rood  lo 
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ihe  Pncifio  would  certainly  como  within  the  principle  laid  down  by- 
Congress  in  those  grants.  It  is  well  known  that  those  bills  received 
the  zealous  support  of  some  of  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  a  strict 
construction  of  the  Constitution  in  Congress.  The  annual  increase  in 
the  revenues  arising  from  customs  caused  by  this  road  would  be  far 
more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  upon  ^80,000, 000,  the  sum 
which  Ihe  road  would  probably  cost. 

The  only  remaining  branch  of  this  subject  that  we  will  consider  is, 
from  what  point  on  the  Mississippi  shall  it  start.  As  Mr.  Calhoun 
very  properly  remarked  in  his  letter,  written  more  than  two  years 
ago,  "  the  selection  should  bo  made  in  reference  to  the  good  of  the 
whole  Union,  and  not  in  reference  to  any  particular  section."  It  is  a 
national  work,  in  which  all  sections  are  mterested,  and  there  should 
not  be  any  local  jealousies  in  reference  to  it.  Whatever  point  may 
be  fbund  to  be  most  suitable  and  most  advantageous  to  the  country 
should  be  selected,  whether  it  be  in  the  northern  or  southern  portion 
of  the  Union.  These  views  should  be  entertained  by  all  who  are  fe- 
TOnble  to  the  octximplisbment  of  this  magnificent  enterprise.  If 
aectional  preferences  and  local  jealousies  are  permitted  to  interfere 
with  the  building  of  the  rood,  there  is  gre^t  danger  that  the  work  will 
bo  much  delayed,  if  the  project  does  not  entirely  rail.  The  question  then 
arises,  which  is  the  must  suitable  point  on  tbe  Mississippi  river  for 
the  commencement  of  the  road?  Mr.  Benton  is  in  favor  of  St.  Louis; 
whilst  others,  among  whom  is  Mr.  Whitney,  prefer  a  point  higher  up 
the  Misaissippi.  Others,  again,  think  that  St.  Louis  is  too  far  north, 
and  tiiat  it  will  be  impossible  to  build  a  rail-road  over  the  route  that 
Mr.  Benton  proposes  for  the  Pacific  Rail-road.  Even  Mr.  Benton  him- 
self seems  to  doubt  whether  a  rail-road  is  practicable  over  the  whole 
of  the  rout«  that  he  suggests.  In  his  speech,  in  the  Senate,  on  thia 
subject,  he  says  :  "  1  begin  with  railway,  an  far  as  it  is  practicable  and 
advantageous,  leaving  it  to  practical  men  to  say  whore  it  is  not.  The 
difltoulty  which  presents  itself  to  my  mind  is  the  deep  snow,  which 
continues  for  bo  many  months  of  the  year,  and  lies  so  deep  among  the 
Rooky  Mountaint.  It  is  for  praotiml  men  to  say  whether  the  rail- 
road can  go  there,  or  wnether  it  will  be  necessary  to  find  some  other 
oonveyanci. — the  sleigh,  for  example,  for  that  region,  in  the  time  of 
deep  snow."  It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  a  route  should  be  se- 
lected not  liable  to  the  objections  here  stated  by  Mr.  Benton.  A 
more  southern  route  would  in  a  great  degree  avoid  these  obstadea, 
and  would  in  nil  respects  be  equally  as  advantageous  to  all  sections 
of  the  Union.  Memphis,  in  Tennessee,  ia  perhaps  as  eligible  a  point 
OS  cati  be  selected  for  the  commencement  of  the  road,  lly  means  of 
the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  it  is  connected  with  all  the  great 
cities  of  the  West.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  the  great  Mississippi  valley, 
and  occupies  a  commanding  position,  which  clearly  marks  it  as  the 
most  suitable  point  for  the  commencement  of  thePaoifii  Rail-rood. 
It  ia  probable  that  a  rail-road  from  that  point  to  the  Pacifie  would 
avoid  the  deep  snows  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Benton.  In  a  few  years  it  will 
also  be  connected  by  rail-road  with  the  Allantio  at  Savannah  and 
Charleston,  and  probably  at  Norfolk  and  Baltimore.    The  roads  are 
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arc  to  connect  the  Atlantic  Ooetta  with  ibe 

mpbis.     I'heso  and  other  cun^deraUoiupoht 

it  out  as  the  most  suitable  starting  point  for  the  ntU-road  lo  t&e  P»- 

ciiic  ;  aud  when  that  work  is  completed,  we  may  well  sajr,  that  "  poact 

has  her  victories  as  well  as  war. 


ART.  IX.-EUUAUTY  OF  THE  UACES.-NEGRO  MANIA.*  ^| 
Ths  ultimate  supremacy  of  truth,  no  matter  under  what  disaJTn- 
tage  it  may  for  a  time  labor,  was  cever  made  more  inanift;sC  Umd  Id 
the  history  of  abolition  agitation  at  the  North.     The  tixne  is  qallt 
recent  when  an  apologist  of  slavery,  north  of  Mason  and  DLxon'^ 
line,  was  considered  a  monster  of  the  first  magnitude  :  and  when  ibe 
man  who  hod  the  hardihood  to  declare  that  slavery,  under  cerisb 
conditions,  was  a  necesaary  institution,  was  either  set  down  u  i 
reckless  fool,  or  a  confirmed  knave.     It  waa  boldly  proclaimed  by 
some  bnatics,  that  the  negro  contained  all  the  eleinenta   of  progra« 
inherent  in  the  white  race,  and  that  he  could,  under    favorable  ar- 
cumstanoes,  compete  successfully  with  ihe  tatter,  in   the  scienoe  of 
government,  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life.     It  is  true  that,  when  ibr 
advocates  of  negro  equality  in  the  North  were  challenged  to  admiT 
the  negro  to  a  full  participation  in  govominent,  lo  intermarry  him  in 
their  families,  to  elect  him  to  oflice,  or  ta  permit  him  tu  ticcomc  ibeir 
boon  companion,  they  instinctively  shrunk  from  a  practical  applica- 
tion of  their  avowed  principles.     Tbo  mass  of  the  people  who  tiaoi- 
ed  carelessly  to  the  sophistry  of  these  men,  occasionally  rebej]«d. 
and  the  negro-riots  of  Philadelphia  and  New-York,  during  which  ibf 
miscalled  free  negroes  were  hunted  from  hole  to  hole,  and  ir«a[«^ 
like  noxious  vermin,  told,  in  terms  too  plain  to  be  mistaken,  lli*i 
n^ro  equality  was    a  mere  sham.     Still  the  abotitionists    labor«d 
with  a  zeal  common  enough   to  fanaticism  of  all  kinds;  and  litr 
South,  attached  to  the  Union,  to  whose  formation  the    blood  and 
treasure  of  their  ancestors  bad  helped  to  contribute,  were  driven  lo 
the  very  verge  of  secession.     The  abolitionists,  miseraMe  in  nunibcr 
as  they  were,  found  alliea  a  hundred  times  more  numerous,  aotl  t 
thousand  times  more  mischievous  than  themselves.     Tlie  Fn^e  Soil 
party,  as  it  named  itself,  composed  of  disappointed  politicians,  ud 
led  by  a  man  who,  at  one  time,  was  servile  to  the  South,  but  ue«r 
its  true  friend,  attacked  the  institution,  peculiar  to  a  worm  climate, 
in  a  new  way.     Disclaiming  vehemently  any  desire  to  interfere  with 
slavery  as  it  stands,  they  avowed  their  intention  to  hedge  it  within 


„  n  of  the  WkN  auimici)  eiindiv  ntl 

&AeB9  Qlnca ;  dmioiubvCeil  bj  tli«  uiv«eti|nitu>iii  of  Ghunpollioti,  WilkittKnu 
ViD  Amliugp,  (ihiioo,  Yaaag,  Uurtan,  Kbox,  Livranee,  Qeorrtl  J.  B.  t- 
Uumy,  Smidi,  W.  QiloMin  Simms,  KoglUli,  ConnJ,  Ehkr,  IMphud.  Bhn. 
Cniier,  Brawn,  Le  Villluit.  Cu]jl»,  Cinliiul  WiicnuLn,  Bunkbanh,  ud  J. 
Tonihcr  with  i  coschidiDg  chapter,  preaenting  a.  coni)inndvc  itatcmiiM  of  tl*  n 
"f  Oie  Dcemet  in  the  W»I  Indiei,  liHiire  and  rincc  nnMicipotiou.  Bir  ]nbs  C 
PhihtleliilnD  :  CamplKll  t  Power,  IBil."  ISmo^  pp-  5<ft- 
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the  nation-       ^H 
Ihey  were  ^ 


prescribed  limits.  To  do  tliis,  it  was  necessary  to  violate  the 
al  constitution,  to  set  aside  human  enactments  for  what  ihey 
pleased  to  denominate  "  the  higher  law,"  to  reduce  the  citizen  of  the 
South  to  serfage,  by  denying  him  the  privilege  of  emigration  to  the 
common  property  of  the  Union,  unless  he  chose  to  divest  himself  of 
chattels  which  he  had  been  taught  by  education,  and  the  national  oon- 
stitution,  to  regard  aa  Ms  own.  No  wonder  was  it,  with  such  an 
accession  of  auxiliaries,  that  the  abolitionists  felt  the  battle  to  be 
nearly  won.  Hitherto,  despised  and  neglected,  they  rose  into  con- 
sequence, for  men  of  respectable  position  stood  at  their  side,  wear- 
ing a  livery  of  the  same  cloth  and  color,  though  fashioned  in  a  differ- 
ent manner.  A  vehement  and  zealous  effort  brought  the  allied 
forces  to  a  point,  to  step  beyond  which  was  to  stand  on  the  vantage 
ground  of  assured  success.  The  remonstrance  of  those  honest  men 
of  the  North  who  stood  by  the  Constitution,  as  a  pledge  of  honor, 
and  had  as  great  a  regard  for  the  rights  of  others  as  for  their  own, 
was  unheard,  orunhecded.  The  fiat,  that  the  South  should  be  robbed 
of  its  partiiapation  in  the  new  territory  acquired  by  both  North  and 
South,  went  forth ;  and  the  man  who  protested  against  this  sum- 
mary invasion  of  law  and  right,  was  attaclied  with  a  vehemence 
which  either  bore  him  to  earth  or  deadened  the  fervor  of  his  oppod- 
tion.  Under  the  excitement  of  the  hour,  a  number  of  men  were 
elected  to  Congress,  who  were  ready  to  trample  under  foot  every 
human  and  divine  canon,  in  order  to  gratify  a  professed  hatred  to  the 
institution  of  slavery. 

We  say  "  a  professed  hatred."  We  take  it  that  no  reasoning  man 
will  yield  that  these  men  had  any  real  dislike  to  slavery,  either /wr 
«,  or  from  its  cflects.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  soy  that  the  hot  bed 
of  the  free  soil  agitation  was  in  the  great  manufacturing  districts  of 
the  North.  There  white  slavery  esists  in  its  most  aggravated  form. 
Black  slavery  takes  good  care  of  its  bond  people.  It  feeds  and 
clothes  them  sufficiently.  It  nurtures  their  infancy,  supports  their 
manhood,  cherishes  their  old  age,  and  exercises  a  care  of  their  wants 
and  neoessities  which  has  been  aptly  named  patriarclu^.  White 
slavery  treats  its  bond  people  after  another  fashion.  It  neglects  their 
infiinoy,  and  suffers  it  to  find  its  way  destitute  of  physical  or  moral 
culture.  It  consigns  their  manhood  to  long  terms  of  labor,  at  low 
wages,  which  it  frequently  abstracts  by  "store-pay"  and  other  con- 
trivances ;  and  it  dictates  how  its  ser^  shall  vote,  under  penalty  of 
that  starvation  which  awaits  their  dismissal^om  employment  It 
guarantees  the  alms-house  for  their  old  age ;  and  it  uses  them  at  all 
times,  and  on  all  occasions,  as  the  brick  and  mortar  with  which  t<> 
build  its  own  stately  fortune.  What  sincerity  can  there  be  in  an 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  task-masters  of  the  North,  admitting 
their  right  to  interfere  in  what  does  not  concern  them?  They  tiave 
not  frocS  the  negro  in  their  own  midst  IVom  his  shaokles.  He  lives 
there,  it  is  true  -,  but  as  a  Pariah,  an  outcast,  the  despised  of  humani- 
ty, whose  only  refuge  from  want  is  crime — crime,  which  will  prefer 
him  to  the  comparative  ease  and  plenty  of  a  prison. 

The  fullest  tide  must  have  its  ebb,  and  the  agitation  of  the  fanatics 
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is  begionlng  to  feel  the  effect  of  tlits  great  law.  Common  ■ 
wliOEO  self-evident  dicta  uanoot  bo  outr^bd  with  impunity,  ha« 
menccd  to  recover  ita  sway  at  the  North,  The  question  whidi  hu 
DOW  arisen  there,  and  which  wilt  be  discussed  with  an  energy,  throw- 
ing ail  that  displayed  before  into  the  shade,  is  not  whetiier  the  negro 
race  should  be  generally  released  from  political  and  nominal  serrittiae, 
butwhetheritshouldbepermitt«dt4e!tistat  all,  alongside  of  tfaewfaitc. 
The  State  of  Indiana  has  already  given  her  opinion  oo  that  point,  far 
the  passage  of  tho  most  stringent  laws  to  prevent  the  entninoe  of  or- 
groea  in  her  territory,  and  to  compel  the  early  expatriation  of  tlm* 
now  resident  on  her  soil.  Other  states  are  preparing  to  follow,  ad 
will  follow  her  lead.  Even  Canada,  that  house  of  refuge  to  the  nnc 
away,  is  growing  restive  under  the  irruption  of  a  horde  of  the  niMt 
worthless  and  degraded  of  our  negro  pupulation.  The  entire  Nordi 
finds  its  draught  of  comfort  rendered  bitter  by  too  much  tioclnrciif 
Sambo.  The  book  before  us  may  be  considered  as  a  vigoroga  thoo^ 
somewhat  unpolished  pioneer,  in  an  important  discussion,  vhicb  b  jrt 
to  agitate  the  northern  portioa  of  this  confederacy,  and  prodnoe  ■»■ 
suits  of  which  tlie  fanatics,  whose  acts  have  provoked  it,  never  drcaned. 

Certainly  no  southern  man,  and  few  men  of  the  North,  looking 
upon  the  vehement  efforts  of  the  fkuatics,  would  have  expected  to  Nt 
a  worli  like  "  Negro  Mania"  issuing  from  the  northern  press  — 4  vml, 
which  not  only  overthrows,  by  a  powertiil  array  of  favls,  th«  floD^ 
structure  of  negro  capability,  but  demunstratott,  dearly  and  inoooli*- 
verttbly,  that  the  negro  race  cannot  exist  alongside  of  the  wbil«)ei- 
oept  OS  a  tributary  caste — in  a  state  uf  actual  slavery,  wbetlier  soli 
name  or  in  fact.  The  furious  attacks  made  upon  its  author  by  tfe 
abolition  journals,  as  well  as  the  favor  it  has  met  at  tho  hattds  of  dx 
rest  of  the  press,  show  that  the  popular  mind  of  the  North  U  itcpa 
■ting  to  take  in  its  own  real  wants  and  necessities.  This  muitt  rnuli 
in  comparative  good  to  the  South,  and  positive  good  to  Iba  wbulr 
eonfedej'Etcy  :  comparative  good  to  the  South,  since  It  has  no  dniirr 
to  look  upon  tho  North  as  ali&n  and  anlogonisticnl ;  positive  itood  W 
Ibo  whole  confederacy,  since  it  is  alone  by  union  of  feeling  that  ihh 
republic,  as  a  oombuiation  uf  indepeudeilt  states,  eon  remain  perau- 
Dent  and  prosperous. 

The  author,  Mr.  Campbell,  has  fortiBed  his  poisiLiona  hy  to 
ingenious  arrangement  of  quotations,  either  upon  the  subject- ti»tl«r 
proper  of  the  book,  or  having  n  collateral  oounecliou  with  it;  aod 
upon  these  extracts  he  makes  «uch  brief  commenUi  as  tli«y  wetu  lu 
demand.  He  has  thus  grouped  together,  in  order,  a  e^'ries  of  &eB 
that  could  only  be  attained  bv  the  general  reader,  ador  the  {H5niwU  of 
numerous  works^  and  though  he  disclaims  originality,  has  prf^aentc-I 
us  with  a  cumpilntionnf  original  as  well  as  forcible  arratigi>rntiil.  Bv 
hist'iry,  he  shows  that  noncgro-cmpirc  ever  attained  asomdency  over 
the  white,  and  advanced  in  civilization  ;  by  anatomy  and  physiology, 
tliat  the  physical  structure  and  intellectual  development  of  the  ut^^> 
is  essentially  different  and  inferior  to  the  white;  by  the  bi-i«noe  >if 
generation,  that  no  hybrid  race  con  live  as  itoriginat^,  bulniual  tGc 
aut,  or  recur  to  one  or  other  of  tbs  original  stocks;  aod  by 
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n  sense,  that  it  is  impossible  to  cause  a  social  and  pnlitioU 
equality  to  pervade  the  two  races,  no  matter  what  nkay  be  tbe  en- 
<JeBvor  to  create  such  a  state  of  aSaira.  In  regard  to  the  capability 
for  progress,  alone  and  unaided,  he  very  pertinently  aslts: — 

"  What  woolly-headed  Homers,  Virpils,  Diintes,  Moliercs  or  Shakspeare^ 
ever  inscribed  their  namea  upon  the  pillar  of  fanie,  by  the  nunibere  of  im- 
mortal song?  'n'hat  woolly-headed  Xenophons,  TacituBes,  Gibbons,  Vol- 
taires,  Haraes  and  fiuncrofls,  ever  depicted  the  aotiona  of  woolly-headed  he- 
roes, patriots  and  soldiers  ?  What  woolly-headed  Epaminoadases,  Cksotb, 
Alexttndera,  Washingtous,  Hapoleona  and  Wellingtons,  ever  led  their  mnr- 
slialled  battahona,  upon  the  principles  of  nulitary  science,  to  either  liberty, 
rictory  or  death?  What  woolly-headed  Solons,  or  Numaa,  or  Alfreds,  or 
Jefferson^  ever  framed  a  code  of  laws  to  direct  and  guide  the  deatilUM  of  a 
great  naUon  ?  What  woolly-headed  Domosthenoses,  or  Ciceros,  or  Hira- 
bonnSj  or  Sheridans,  or  Calhouna,  or  Bentons,  or  Clays,  ever  dcliffhtod  or 
etectnfled  vast  musses  of  woolly-headed  men  with  their  eloqucnceT  What 
woolly-headed  Euolida,  or  Archimedeses,  or  Laplaoea,  or  Galileos,  or  Her- 
schels,  or  Newtons,  ever  investigated  the  truths  of  astronomical  or  matho- 
madcal  sciences?  What  wooUy-headed  Cuviera,  Humboldts,  Davys  and 
Audubons,  ever  eiplorod  the  anunat  or  mineral  kingdoms?  What  woolly- 
headed  Wattaes,  Arkwrighti^  er  Futtona,  ever  atterapted  to  invent  a 
macliine  of  iron,  wood  or  brass,  to  aupersede  the  labor  of  woolly- 
headod  men?  What  wooHy-headed  Colunibuses,  or  Hudson^  or  Drakes, 
ever  Tentured  across  the  wide  wildemew  of  waters,  in  search  of  distant, 
unknown  and  undiscovered  continents?  In  fine,  have  the  woolly-headea 
races  of  men  ever  produced  one,  even  oaW  one  man,  famous  as  cither  a  law* 
giver,  statesnuin,  poet^  priea^  painter,  historian,  orator,  architect^  muudan, 
soldier,  sailor^  engineer,  navigator,  astronomer,  linguist,  matheiiiaiidan,  ana- 
tomist, chemist,  physician,  nnturalijt  or  philosopher?  If  they  have,  let  ua 
know  his  name,  where  he  waa  born,  an<i  wheji  he  flourished,  the  works  he 
vrrote,  and  where,  when  and  how  he  died  ?"  Pp.  8, 9,  10. 

And  who  can  answer  hitn  in  the  affirmativel  It  is  Impoasible  for 
tbe  most  earnest  negrophiliat  that  ever  harangued  at  the  "Taberna- 
cle," or  at "  Clarkson  Hall,"  to  produce  the  evidence,  in  results,  of  that 
ability  which  they  assert  would  appear  under  favorable  circiimstancca. 
In  regard  to  the  objection  usually  put  by  these  people,  that  the  ne- 
groes have  been  always  so  opprc^ed  by  the  white  at  to  repress  Uie 
development  of  their  intellectual  puwer,  Mr.  Campbell  very  aptly  oh- 
ser^'ea,  that  the  former  part  of  the  proposition  refutes  the  latter,  since 
if  the  negro  race  has  always  been  subservient  to  tbe  white,  it  allows 
the  mental  superiority  of  the  dominant  race.  The  only  instance  where 
the  negro  has  escaped  from  the  domination  of  the  whit«,  has  been  where 
the  climate,  agreeing  with  him,  has  been  fatAl  to  tbe  other ;  where  false 
philanthropy  has  conferred  on  him  that  freedom  which  has  proved  of 
desolating  influence ;  or  where  bis  numbers  preponderated  so  greatly 
as  to  leave  no  alternative.  But  in  either,  or  all  of  these  cases,  he  re- 
l^)eed  from  semi-civilization  into  hopeleas  bai'barlam,  and  where  he 
found  a  gaiden,  he  made  a  dnserL  The  only  spot  where  he  con  find  a 
foothold,  is  in  his  land  of  origination;  and  of  the  partial  auccem  of  the 
^Hrimentofcnlonization,  a  writer  quoted  in  the  work  very  probably 
■  ^|IPf>  the  key,  nrhen  be  saya : — 

jBpBaA  an  apparent  ciM'ption  aa  may  be  seen  in  libcria,  gladly  as  the  phi- 
Imflut^ist  may  tuu)  it,  proves  only  the  power  givrn  by  the  infusion  of  other 
blood.     Themulattoeslhure,  as  here,  have  the  most  intellectual  force.     When 
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N»w  Aim  oHoio  *ariWt  of  cottor, 

Ihcae  woBrout,a3  they  will  in  time,  a  recmrooec  to  the  oharacteristics  of  ths 
predotmnant  origins!  race  irifl  re-introduce  barbarism— unless,  indce* 
tills  oalamitj  be  averted  by  a  renewi-d  amalgamation."  P.  431. 

We  regard  the  book  aa  a  nticessaiy  portion  of  the  library  of  tl 
atalesnian  and  scholar,  giving,  as  it  does,  in  a  condensed  form,  ti 
main  points  of  an  interostiug  study  ;  and  this,  independently  of  il 
merits  as  a  oontroversial  work.  It  is  beautifully  got  up,  printed  «  " 
clear,  bold  type,  on  etoiit,  wlut«  paper — which  ia  something,  in  th 
days  of  illegible  imprmts — and,  despite  of  a  few  literal  errora,  the  n 
suit  of  hasty  or  careless  proof-reading,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  tj-[»ograpIl 
ical  execution.  Mr.  Campbell  has  handled  his  subject  with  nerf' 
tact  and  force,  and  has  made  us  desire  to  read  whatever  he  may  heno 
forth  issue  on  this,  or  kindred  themes.  With  tlus  recommend ation  ^ 
"  negro-mania  "  to  our  readers,  we  dismiss  the  subject,  for  the  pre* 


BEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

1.— NEW  AND  CHOICE  VAHIETY  OP  COTTON- 

Wk   had  ibo  pteaiaie  of  eiamining,  a  few  da,VB  aiocc,  a  uew    mi 
choice  voriely  of  the  great  aoulhcm  Rlaple  ;  and,  aa  notUing  can  lis  of  id 
portancc  lo  planterB,  or  more  condudve  to  thdr  intu reel  anil  welfare  than  aapo 
«c(k1,  wc  are  confiJenl  Ihat  no  will  be  doing  our  reoilprs  a  poaJLtve  Htrriee 
thuB  calling  their  attention  to  the  silk  cotton,  grown  by  Col.  P.  L.  Calhoun,  V 
this  diEtrict. 

The  originnl  seed  of  this  variety  of  cotton  was  Rent  rrom  South  America  I« 

eentleman  of  Augusta,  who  presented  some  of  them  to  a  bratlicr  of  Col.  Callxil 

in  Abbeville,  from  whom  the  Col.  obtained  big  anpplj.  Tlie  adv&Dtagee  pot- 
Beaeed  by  (bo  silk  cotton  over  the  Petit  Gulf  and  common  varietiea,  are  to  ap- 
pnrent  and  Dumeroue.  that  the  ntlk  cotton,  we  believe,  will  only  have  to  become 
known,  to  entirely  supplant  all  the  other  kinda  now  cultivated  in  thia  eotintiy. 

Its  color  ia  remarkably  brilliant,  and  in  addition  to  a  long  and  UDunially  fine 
fibre,  it  yieliU  tremendoualy.  Boiling  as  freely  aa  any  other  variety,  one  hun- 
dred of  iU  bolls  will  weigh  tMrt;  ouncoa  ;  nhilat  one  hundred  of  the  Petit  Gulf 
wili  only  arcioge  from  fourteen  to  aiitcen  ounces.  When,  too,  in  addition  la 
the  fact,  il  ia  remembered  that  it  baa  a  very  small  number  of  seeds,  and  that  one 
hundred  pounds  of  silk  cotton  in  the  seed  will  yield  4S  pounds  of  lint,  its  auM 
riority  aa  to  quantity  per  acre  will  be  readily  admitted.  Another  quality  doettt 
silk  cotton  poBsoan,  which  will  not  detract  in  the  least  Irom  its  merita — it  do^ 
not  rcquiro  very  rich  land  to  bring  a  good  crap,  and  it  ia,  bealilea,  au  early  cotl«l 

In  1848,  CoJ,  Calhoun  informa  ua,  that  he  planted  an  acre  of  an  oli"  "  " 
manured  light  in  the  drill,  with  the  silk  cotton  aeed — the  growth  oflhiiacre  W 
not  ginned  until  the  middle  of  January,  and  then  yieldciTraur  hundred  and  n 
pounds  of  superior  cotton  ;  and  ho  also  saya,  that  in  either  Hamburgh  or  Ctdag 
bio,  the  buyers  will  always  be  willing  to  give  1  of  a  cent  more  per  pound  fat  U 
silk  cotton,  than  for  any  other  kind  that  ia  brought  to  the  market. 

Deairing  that  the  benefit  of  raiaing  a  superior  cotton  may  be  within  the  fi 
of  all  farmers.  Col.  Calhoun  desires  iia  to  inform  Ihoae  who  wish  to  improve  t 
crops,  that,  having  a  small  surplua  on  band,  bo  will  sell  the  seed  of  the  nlk  di 
ton  at  (wo  dollara  per  bushel.  His  pott-office  is  Marengo,  Laurens  District ;  ■■ 
we  think  that  those  who  make  the  experiment,  will  find  that  the  Colonel,  whow 
character  aa  a  firsl-rate  practical  and  scientirtr  firmer  is  ao  well  knnwn,  hat  not 
over-rated  the  superiority  of  this  new  variety  of  the  staple  which  rates  thaworld- 
— LturttuoUle  Heraid. 


a._WHAT  IB  THE  GREAT  STAPLE  OF  THE  COUNTllY  ) 
''The  Cinfinnnli  Gazelle,  in  a  recent  article,  object*  to  a  remark  mlde  by 
Senator  Douglas,  in  his  apMch  iIptiveriMl  at  th?  lalo  AgriculturaJ  Fair  in  this 
■tats,  to  the  cfTocI  that  cotton  was  ■■  Ike  hading  ttapU  oflkt  United  Slatca."  The 
Gazttit  qneatioRB  Ihc  claim  of  cotton  to  be  called  the  leading  alaplc,  bccauio 
there  aroBBveral  arlicles  of  agricultural  produce  eicecdingil  in  gross  value  and 
amount.  Articles  offood  eiceed  those  nhicb  are  uacJ  rormanuracluring  articles 
of  near;  Ibciefocc,  it  is  arsuct],  cotton  ranks  very  much  below  corn  in  its 
aftgrcgate  value  at  a  ilomestic  product.  So  far  v>e  suppose  there  could  b«  no 
drffprenco  of  opinion,  and  in  Chat  we  likowiic  Bgre«.  But  the  GaiClUgm*  still 
further.     It  says  -. 

"  Ilis  fashionable  to  consider  cotton  as  the  groat  medium  of  exchange.  But 
this  idea  again  is  false.  It  is  based  upon  that  most  servile  and  miscliievoua  of  all 
ideas— that  foreign  trade  is  the  staodard  of  exchange.  But  what  is  Ibe  amount 
of  foreign  trade  compared  ivith  domestic  1  Not,  probably,  more  than  one-tenlh. 
Is  cotton  the  great  article  of  merchandise,  on  the  quays  of  Nen-Orkuis  !  Go 
to  Ihp  North  River  side  of  the  city  of  Xew-York,  and  jnu  will  see  ship  loads  of 
baled  bay — a  continually  rolling  stream  of  baireli  of  flour — countless  tons  of 
vtcry  article  which  the  fertile  fields  of  the  West  pruluce.  Is  (here  no  basis  of 
eichange  in  all  this  surplus  of  marketable  articles,  flowing  through  every  chan- 
nel ofconunerco,  foreign  and  domestic  t 

We  presumo  no  one  nill  gainsay  the  fact,  that  domestic  produce,  transported 
from  the'  interior  to  Ibe  leaboiird,  ami  from  the  seaboard  to  the  interior,  does 
tint  funiish  a  medium  of  exchange.  It  is  undeniable  that  it  furnishes  etc hange 
for  domestic  purposes  far  exceeding  in  amount  all  our  foreign  trade,  taking  the 
imports  and  eiparts  combined.  The  Internal  trade  of  all  countnes  is  in  great 
excess  of  tbe  foreign  trade.  The  foreign  trade  is  ontj  supplied  from  the  surplus 
products  of  the  country,  and  the  surplus  prodiicl  of  articles  of  food  is  but  a 
minimum  of  the  total  product.  But  the  surplus  product  of  cotton  over  that 
used  for  domestic  purposes  ia  four-fiflhs  of  the  whole  product,  and  for  that  reason 
it  is  the  leading  staple  of  the  country  for  the  produce  of  foreign  exchange. 
There  is  no  one  staple  of  tbe  country  that  foreigners  take  so  much  of,  but  Ibe 
aggregate  of  all  tbe  other  Bliipmenls  equal  or  perhaps  eiceed  that  of  cation. 
'Uicre  are  many  other  articles  producing  exchange  m  large  masses,  and  this 
year,  there  hare  been  considerable  over  thiilj  millions  of  gold,  another  product 
ofthe  counlty.  whieh  has  ftimished  s  medium  of  exchange  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
equal  to  the  vijue  of  one-half  of  the  cotton  Ihal  was  shipped  sbroad .  We  ques- 
tion very  much  if  the  other  products  of  tbe  country,  including  Indian  com.  flour, 
etc  ,  furnished  a  medium  of  exchange  equal  in  amount  to  either  of  these  two 
products. 
We  annex  horeto  the  fullotving  table,  mode  up  from  the  oOicial^Iums,  show- 
a  the  value  of  the  exports  from  the  tlnited  States  to  foreign  countries  of  vege- 
J^Jood  of  all  kinds,  during  the  fiscal  year,  ending  the  SOth  June,  18S0. 

..Wlieat t     6*3,7« 

L  Flour 7,098.670 

llndisnOotn 3.893,11)3 

I  JndianMcal 790,811 

VRrsMeal 819,076 

I' Rye,  Oats,  and  other  nuall  grains  uiilpnUe ISI.ISl 

I  Biscuit  or  ship  broad 334,  IS3 

LPkitataea 60,333 

J  Apples 84.874 

LOiber  agricultural  products 17S.402 

^"ice 2,081,657 

Total tl6,997,77S 

,inidocls  of  agricnltare.  consisting  of  beef,  butler,  cheese,  pork,  horses 
and  mules,  sheep  and  wool,  amounting  to  #10,649, 383 — agtlnst  whteh  the  valuo 
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Cotton  exported  was , tTI,084,9IS 

Tobacco 9,951,0^3 


686  unnnraw. 

Thua  it  «ill  be  aeeo  tlial  the  nbole  value  of  the  agricullural  producti  of 
country,  indudin^  tobacco,  and  excluding  cation,  was  S3S,40a,ISl,  or  alxiil^ 
one-half  of  the  vaTuo  of  the  culton  sent  abroul. 
In  the  abovo  list  of  articles  the  entire  value  of  the  corn,  wbest  and 
ould  bo  under  thirteen  millione.    Therefore  tbcy  form  but  ■  nnall  aggngi 
of  our  eiporlB  to  Great  Britain,  and  bj  the  aide  of  the  export  of  colloa  mi'- 
poor  Ggure,      The  wealth  of  an  individual  consiBt*  in  his  pmdacing  mors 
he  consume!.  If  the  laborer  conaumes  all  that  be  earns,  then  he  temsina  stal 
aty  and  poor  daring;  his  life,  But  if  he  produces  b  surplus  over  coo  ■ntnplion, 
be  nrcumutatue  we.kllh.     Wealth  CDnBiela  of  having  something  mart  than 
;au  actually  need.     So  is  it  with  nations,  which  increase  in  wraith  in  prc^ 
liotl  as  they  have  a  surplus  to  dispose  ut.    As  the  cotton  producing  slnles 
quire  the  fruits  of  (he  labor  ofthe  other  agricultural  slates,  tboso  Gtales.  inst 
of  shipping  their  products  to  Foreign  countries  for  consumption,  send  Ihem  It 
tho  cotton  stales,  and  receive  collon  in  return,  and  (hat  portion  of  Ihe  cot 
which  they  receive  and  cannot  themselves  consume  is  shipped  abroad,  and 
owners  become  the  recipients  of  foreign  aon^y  for  Ihe  results  of  (heir  lal 
All  these  operations  are  made  thtough  tlie  medium  of  exchange,  and  althoti^ 
the  fanner  who  raiaes  potatoes  and  slips  them  I o  South  Carolina  and  therei 
them,  docs  not  directly  buy  cnltou  with  the  proceeds,  he  is  in  fact  the  real 
chaser  ;    the  merchant  who  sells  the  potatoes  for  the  fanner,  and  the  foctor 
disposes  oflhe  cotton  for  the  planter,  are  but  the  representatives  of  these 
parties,  who  are  real  dealers.    The  transaction  is  mode  through  the  medini 
exchange,  as  a  third  party  may  buy  thv  cotton,  and  with  the  pracceds  of 
mono;  the  exchange  or  settlement  is  made. 

3.— LIVE  FBtfCBS. 

'  number  of  the  Beacon,  that  It 
of  your  enterprising  agricultun 


.  gla,! 


community.    The  improvidence  with  which  the  fencing  timber  has  been 
siroyed  is  already  imposing  excessive  labor  upon  landholders  in  your  fertile 
extensively  cleared  county,  and  threatening  at  no  <listant  period  a  state  of  tb! 
that  will  be  intolerable,  without  a  resort  to  legislation,  to  oblige  each  proprii 
to  confine  his  own  stock,  or  to  the  adoption  of  live  fences  in  the  pUeo  of 
dead  wood  perishable  fences-— the  immense  amount  of  labor  it  costs  to  er 
which  may  be  said  to  be  utterly  sunk  in  every  seven  years,  while  the  supplfd 
timber  is  becoming  so  scarce  as  greally  to  enhance  Ibo  expense  or  this  sort 
enclosure  every  successive  year.     In  ad(H)tiii|[  the  only  other  ttlternalive' 
moan  live  fences— {for  all  the  river  soils  of  .yabama  are  destitute  of  stone}- 
will  be  of  the  greatest  importance  that  a  judicious  selection  shall  be  toade 
hedging  materials.    In  coming  to  a  just  conclusion  upon  this  point,  it 
well  to  make  the  preliminary  inquiry — what  are  the  requisite  qualities,  t . 
calculated  to  make  a  lasting,  eircctua],  living  fence  in  the  shortest  possible 
It  may  be  safely  assumed,  that  no  plant  or  tree  of  large  or  gigantic  growth 
answer  the  purpose,  for  the  reason  which  will  readily  present  itself  to  the  ~ 
ofany  praclicaT  observer,  that  all  trees  of  gigantic  or  ful 
live  in  such  juitaposilion  as  to  prevent  the  passage  c 
This  is  a  rule  without  exception,  and  ss  has  been  abundantly  proren  ii 
case  of  the  common  cedar,  (which  Curator,  the  late  Col.  Taylor,  of  CuoBn 
brought  for  a  time  into  ^eat  vogue  in  Virginia,)  for  cut,  dress,  and  manage 
as  you  may,  after  attaining  a  certain  age  they  will  die  out,  and  not  exist  so 
together  as  to  make  a  fence  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  term  ;  and  I  am  ini 
to  think  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Osage  Orange,  or  Bois  D'Arc.  will  pi 
failure  upon  trial,  for  this  is  a  forest  tree  in  its  native  region  of  gigantic  gn 
and  will  be  subject  to  dying  out  when  they  grow  to  such  sixc  as  to  oppresi 
other. 

All  the  approTed  plants  for  hedging  are  dwarf  growers.  The  hawthorn 
been  generally  most  successfully  used.  The  greatest  objection  to  this  is 
diiEculty  of  raising  the  young  plants,  which  must  bo  raised  froni  the  si 
will  not  TBgclate  immediatBly  without  iho  application  ofa  process  of  si 
requiring  akiU  andjudgmonl — hcuee  the  importance  of  finding  soma  ph 
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maj  be  ptapagoted  by  cutlings,  is  armed  with  thoraa.  and  will  live  and  thrive  in 
■ucb  clone  juxtapusilioti  ai  to  cielude  the  paisaee  of  stock.  Id  the  Chorokvo 
Roie  all  thcBF  qualities  aie  moie  eimueDtt<r  combined  than  in  any  other  crowtb 
known  lothe  subscriber.  J.  H.  0. 

Brcnw.  Kb.,  JWuj  20,  1851. 

4.— COTTON  CULTURE  IN  INDIA. 

The  London  Globe  of  a  late  date  cont^ne  on  interesting  article  on  the  pro- 
gress of  cotton  cnltare  in  Brilieh  India,  which  we  oilract  a*  follows : 

Thn  soiithurn  slates  of  America  have  increased  their  ehipmenlB  of  cotton  to 
this  country  sinoe  1800  froai  IS, 000.000  pounds  to  600,000,000  pounds,  while 
Brilish  India  has  but  swollen  her  exports  from  6.000,DOD  to  80.000,000  pounds. 
We  cannot  SToid  wishing  far  some  more  ciplunulion  of  the  anotuslj.  Capital 
has  not  been  wanting  in  the  East,  neither  has  there  been  sn^  indilFerenee  to  the 
question  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  ;  jet  the  real  progreas  made  is  wretchedly 
■malt,  and  we  arc  really  at  the  present  moment  obtoinina  less  cotton  &fm 
India  than  in  1814  and  1S42. 

As  regards  the  progress  of  the  supply  of  raw  cotton  in  JJtitish  India  for  local 
use  and  export  to  other  countrios.  it  is  estimated  in  round  nuraberi  to  be  at  the 
present  daj  460,000.000  pounds  anuualiy,  of  which  fuil;  two-thirds  are  worked 
up  in  the  country  for  local  purposes.  Of  the  remaining  one-third,  China  lakea 
nearly  one-bair.  leaving  aboDl one-siith  of  the  entire  produce  efflie  country  at 
the  dispoisi  of  Great  Britain. 

That  there  are  vast  tracts  of  land  in  each  of  the  three  Indian  presidencies  capa- 
ble of  beinir  brought  under  cotton  cultivation,  osalaoa  dense  population  at  dispo- 
sal for  working  a  uch  lands,  there  appears  to  be  little  doubt-,  but  the  real  quealion 
to  be  iktermined,  is,  whether  the  manufaclurers  of  Europe  really  require  in 
larger  quantises  such  cotton  as  the  natives  themselves  produce  and  use.  and 
which  they  can  most  readily  furnish  ;  or  whether  they  want  some  other  kind 
or  condition  of  cotton  than  Is  at  present  produced  in  India.  The  result  of  the 
lengthy  evidence  given  by  Manchester  man n tact urers,  Liverpool  brokers.  Bom- 
bay merchants,  and  East  India  civilians,  before  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Cotnmonson  the  growth  of  rotlon  in  India,  appears  to  be,  thatslthough  a  lessening 
of  the  cost  to  the  manufacturer  of  the  present  quality  of  Indian  cotton  would,  lu 
•  eertun  eilent,  suable  him  to  work  olT  larger  quantities  of  it,  the  Dreatar  want 
is  the  better  quality  of  article,  such  a  description  of  produce  as  shall  enable  it  to 
be  freely  wortfed  up  in  place  of  much  of  the  present  American  aotla,  and  with 
which  tt  cannot  now  compete. 

Much  hag  unqnegtionably  been  done  in  the  way  of  improving  the  growth  uid 
pNpacation  of  Indian  cotton  ;  the  East  India  Company  has  spent  largely  in  im- 
porting seed,  implemenla  and  elperienred  bands  from  the  cotton  growing  slates 
of  America,  as  well  as  in  pnzes  for  liic  best  and  largest  samples  of  fine  cotton 
produced  within  the  presidencies,  lor  shipments  to  England.  In  1BS4,  there 
ixiited  a  difference  of  £d.  per  pound  between  the  average  price  of  uplands 
American  cotton  and  the  average  price  of  Indian  cotton  at  Liverpool.  In  1836, 
there  was  a  dilFcrenco  ofSd.  per  pound  in  the  sune  qualilies.  whereas  since 
1844  the  difioreocc  between  them  has  only  varied  Irom  jd.  to  Id.  per  pound. 

So  long  since  as  1788,  the  Courtof  Directors  called  tbeattention  of  the  Indian 
Government  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  India,  with  a  view  to  its  encourage- 
ment. Two  years  later,  reports  were  received  of  the  culture  carried  on,  and 
seed  from  the  Mauritius  and  Malta  werediatributed  throughout  the  Indian  Pen- 
msula.  In  17IIS  and  1800,  plantations  were  formed  on  the  Malabar  coaal  and  in 
the  Cirears.  From  1B01  to  1813,  various  samples  of  American,  West  Indian, 
and  Persian  seeds  were  sent  out,  as  also  improved  ^ns  for  cleaning  cotton.  In 
1818,  four  cotton  farms,  of  400  acres  each,  were  established  at  rinnevelley , 
Coimbalore,  Masulipatam,  and  Viiagapatnm.  In  1833,  Barbsdoes  and  Braiil 
cotton  was  ifTonn  by  lady  Hastinos  at  Barrackpore.  Fireyears  later,  attention 
wu  ■gain  colled  lo  the  subject  ol  cotton  culture  bv  I<ord  Ellcnborongh,  then 
President  of  the  India  Board.  Between  1830  and  I H40.  various  new  cotton 
larms  were  cstabhabed.  seed  and  maohinery  were  introduced  from  the  Braxill 
■ad  E^ypt,  and  an  officer  in  the  compMiy's  uerncc  was  dispatched  lo  * ''- 
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for  the  purpose  of  col  led  ing  information,  and  experienced  culliialors,  with  s«J' 
011(3  implcmentB.  ^ 

In  1840,  ten  AmericBii  planters  BrriTcd  undor  the  care  of  Capt.  Bojlei,  sai]  | 
were  in  the  fotlowingyejt  stationed  in  varioDBparta of  the  three  prMidencie^'  f 
to  teit  the  praclicabiiity  of  appljiog  tlie  American  mode  of  culture  to  tbe  tmi  j 
of  India.  To  the  prcflOnl  time  thcio  oiperimeute  hare  been  continuci  i 
with  varying  degrees  of  succeas.  In  the  Doab,  at  Agra,  and  at  Gorruck- 
pore,  the  re«ull  appears  to  have  been  unf»anible  ;  but  olscnhere  there  is  good  J 
reason  to  believe  that,  allhou^b  na  immediate  and  important  impTOvemcDt  IP  llMIs  | 
quality  of  the  crops  seems  to  have  token  place,  a  better  lystem  has  been  gradu- 
ally introduced  amon^l  a  people  habiluallj  averse  to  any  changes  vrbatceU  J 
ithi-thor  in  their  religion,  their  industry,  or  their  customs.  *  I 

5.— METEOROLOGY.  AND  THE  COTTON  AND  6UGAB  COOPa 

The  fallowing  valuable  Ubie  is  taken  from  Affiect's  Rural  Almanoc  lor  18S%,  I 
and  was  compiled  by  the  editor  from  the  records  of  the  late  Dr.  Tooloj  and  0^  J 
L.  C.  Davis,  Esq..  of  Natchez,  and  also  iiom  his  onn  records : 
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6.— SLAVE  POWRE  ON  IIAU.-I10ADB. 
The  Columbia,  Tenn.,  Democrat,  in  remarliing  npon  same  au^gcatioj 
npon  this  subject,  laja  : 

We  were  forcibly  struck  with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Di  Bow,  in  his  > 
Monday  last,  in  regard  ti>  the  advantage  of  employing  slave  labor  in 
slruction  of  rail-rouls.    By  doing  so.  thero  would  be  a  ereal  g 
of  alave  property.     Suppose,   for  instance,  that  enougfa  slaves  were  enspli 
upon  rail-roads  to  make  300,000  bales  of  cotton  per  annum.    That  would  cauaa 
the  amount  of  the  cotton  orop  to  that  extent,  and  the  decrsftsB  in 
lised  would  be  more  Itian  made  up  by  the  increase  in  the  priM 


whieh  would  result  from  the  diminished  amouol  of  the  eiof.    The  cotton  wodji 


Lthe  amount  raised  w 
whieh  wouU  result  I 
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of  colton — the  nailhem  and 

by  nhich  ne  of  the 

They  would  have  to  pay  more  for  Iheir 


foreijni  manufacturera — would  hi 

South  would  be  improving  our  country.     _,  , 

cotloD  on  ar<:ount  of  tbe  diminiahed  quantity,  caused  by  the  mthdrnwiil  of 
murh  labor  from  the  cultivBtion  of  cotton  and  ill  application  to  another  buai- 
neaa  Tho  cotton  lands,  many  of  which  nro  now  impwrod  by  inccaaant  culli- 
Talion,  would  then  be  in  a  measure  relieved,  and  yet  the  cotton  planter  receive 
as  rouoh  uionej  for  hia  cotton  aa  he  now  doca. 

This  is  a  sabjert  which  we  think  worthy  the  serioae  and  attentive  conaidera- 
lion  ortbe  floullioru  poople,  and  presoitls  an  argument  in  favorof  lail-roada, 
which  must  eoniincnJ  itself  (o  their  good  aense. 
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Thomas  P.  Kettell,  in  the  Washington  Union,  remarks  ai  follows  : 
Among  the  moat  eitmordinory  indications  of  agricultural  prosperity,  are  the 
relnme  of  produce  at  Ncw-Orlean«  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  18&1,  which 
has  been  a  year  of  low  prices  for  farm  produce  fcmeTally.  In  the  year  IS46  Iho 
value  of  produce  arrived  at  New-Orleans,  via,  the  river,  reached  77,193,464. 
nbich  was  the  highe<!l  figure  it  had  then  over  reached.  Since  then  the  pco- 
gTfea  has  been,  dialioguishiug  Ibo  loading  beads  of  articles,  as  follows  : 


Bale  rope... 
Colton 

...33.716,268... 

...S0,8M.3I4... 

...41,868,160... 

. .  48,736,764 

Mol«M..... 

...    1,710.000... 

...  3,400,000... 

..    3.636,000 

tX'™::- 

...  10.865,760... 

...  8,600.000... 

...18.396. 160... 

...    4,I4fl,663... 

...  8,938,390... 

...   B,306,8a0... 

Another.,.. 

...26,174.136... 
...77,193,464 

...33,832,168... 

...33,603,403... 

. .  33,296.109. 

Total 

81,989,698 

96,897,873 

106,924,083 

Observe  tho  eonllnually  increased  value  in  the  aggregate,  notwithstanding 
that  prices,  under  the  largo  supply,  in  some  caaes  have  declined.  Sugar  and 
molasaea  are  35  per  rent.  more,  tobacco  nearly  double,  and  cotton  has  increased 
50  per  oent.  in  value,  affording  a  rich  renard  to  planters,  and  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  ■  sound  general  trade.  Cotton  haa.  indeed,  borne  a  very  good  price  in 
Uia  last  two  years,  and  manufacturers,  at  home  and  abroad,  have  been  compelled 
to  pay  roundly  for  it.  If  we  lake  Iho  quanliliea  of  colton  eiporleil  from  the 
United  Stale*,  per  official  roports,  and  reduce  the  pounds  to  bales  ur4(X)  pounds, 
»e  shall  arrive  at  an  annual  average  export  value  per  bale,  per  custom  hoase 
reports  for  the  whole  Union.  The  following  ore  '.he  results  of  such  a  table  Ii>r 
several  years : 
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..»e6 


..1.978,000 »49.il9,a06,... 

..1,859,000 64,063,501 33* 

.,1,892,000 61,739,643 97f 

..1.388,890 43,787,341 81* 

SS,fil4,848 401 


1843.. 
1844.. 
1846.. 
1846.. 

1847 1.318,040... 

1848 a.3SS,S60 01,998,304 Wf 

1849 3,S6e,aS0 60,396,987 39 

1850 1,688,454 71,984,616 45* 

1851 1,958,710 97,936,800 60 

ItU  hsra  nmirksble  thai  tba  value  declined  annually  in  1844,  1846,  aml'J 
1848.  It  then  began  to  nae;  and  we  rccmv  (bis  y par  $48,000,000,  c  '~  ' 
double,  tor  ihe  same  number  o(  balei  ae  was  exported  in  1843,  If,  do 
lake  the  number  of  bales  conauined  in  the  Uniteil  State*  in  tlie  same  yean  «1  ] 
theaune  pricea,  we  have  reeulta  ae  follows :  ' 


1843 335,139 $25    88,138,336 

1844 346,744     33^ 13.639,238 

1845 389.006 37i 10,600,663 

1846 ...422,897 33i 13,850,778 

I847_ 437,967 40i 17,338,6113 

1848 531,779 36J U,O03,3SS 

1849 518,039 39    16,083,131 

1860 487,789 46* 38,071.497 

1851,.: 404,108 50    .80,206,400 

Itn. 
in  184 

operation  of  the  tariiTonslfi,  Ihuy  paid  $7,000,000.  or  60  per  cent,  more  monaT  ] 
for  a  less  number  of  balea  than  they  bought  in  1846,  the  foiuthyearof  tbetaiilT  J 
of  1842.  Such  a  result  it  very  bad  for  mnnufBcturers,  no  doubt,  but  very  ^ 
for  planters,  who,  tbo  Tribune  says,  will  he  ruined  by  s  ' 
it  is  no  doubt  the  case  that  the  advances  in  the  raw  material,  as  is  alnaye  t 
case,  checks  consumplion,  and  that  result  has  token  place  in  the  last  year,  " 
low  prieea  of  1848-'49,  added  lo  the  generni  prosperity  of  the  country,  { 
promoted  consumption,  and  in  1848,  631,772  bales  were  taken  by  the  ma 
turers.  As  the  price*  advanced,  they  bought  less  freely,  but  still  comparaliva 
very  largely  in  1850,  The  ololh  made  from  that  high  priced  eolton  in  1850  hi 
found  the  shelves  of  retailers  in  1861  ;  but  it  has  encountered  diminished  i 
mand.  owine  lo  the  high  price  in  part,  and  iDsnufscturor*  have  not  got  bsi^fl 
from  (he  clotli  the  advance  of  87,000,000  which  they  paid  out  for  raw  materid,.>fl 
The  main  reason  for  this,  however,  is  the  jrrowth  of  cotton  mills  South  mH'M 
Wist, 

It  will  be  anderslood  that  the  < 
..  ig  List  from  souther 
it  the  seaports,  and  it  is  usually  very  accurate.  A  few  years  since,  all  the  <  . 
ton  came  lo  the  seaports  ;  consequonllj  the  returns  so  ohtMned,  embraced  ■ 
the  crop.  As,  howover,  cotton  mills  multiplied  in  the  interior,  ihey  obtaiiu 
their  cotton  from  the  plonlntions,  and  there  exist  no  means  of  estimating  ho 
much  they  so  take,  nor  how  uiucli  their  productions  displace  the  cloth  of  d 
old  eastern  factories.  The  operation  of  those  mills  woold  be  to  diminish  tl 
apparent  quantity  of  cotton  taken  from  the  seaports,  and  by  interior  eompeu' 


It  then  .  .        _.  ..    ._. 

illcnipls  soma  estimates  of  the  quantity  ofcollon  ti 

but  these  euestes  are  by  no  means  so  trustworthy  ai 
eeueus  of  1840  gave  llie  number  of  cotton  spiniUes 
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trestorn  alnlcs  ;  snJ  siiiCBlIiPIi  t lie  nurnWr  ja  known  loliBvoTerj  inorh  inerenaeJ. 
Tho  Shipping  List,  however.  P>itiRiated  Ibe  number  in  ISSOanJ  IBS),  and  >ibrr 
the  onuibGr  of  balm  they  consumed.    The  apmdies  are  giv«n  as  follows  : 

Ckiuui  1840.  . ShlpuiDr  Lift. ( 

SpindleL  1850.  1811. 

North  Caralinn 47,B34 —  — 

Soulh  CaioliDB 16,365 36.600 86.500 

OeorgU 4S,fi80 61.169 61,400 

Alahiuaa i l.OOS 16,960 12,680 

TenneBBM 18,813 36,000 36,000 

Ohio.  Piiiihurg,  Viteinis,  In- 
diana, Konlucky.IUinou,..  32,121 102,300 100,000 

Totll  ipindles 157,314 248.830 ,236,480 

Coltun  KonBuined,  baleg 107.600 60,000 

These  esliniatps  ate  appoTently  arbitrsiy.  The  number  of  sptndlea  in  Ohio, 
dec,  is  100.000;  jel  the  canBumption  ofcoUan  h  PB'imated  at  35,000  bales  in 
IB49,  and  only  12,000  in  1850;  that  ia  to  aay,  12,560  npindles  in  AlHbama  are 
Mliinatcd  lo  cousumB  as  much  culton  as  10,000  in  Ohio,  Sec.,  and  1.000  hsles 
marc  than  36,000  spindles  in  Tenneflsce.  General  JnmeB  cakulalei  thnt 
10,000  spindles  require  1,500  balea,  400  lbs,  each  ;  consequently  286,000  spin- 
dies,  including  North  Carolina,  nllowing-  chat  there  has  been  no  increase  in 
spindlcB,  Kill  take  about  130,000  balea.  The  reason  given  for  the  small  con- 
sumption of  colloo  Soalb  and  West  this  year— via.,  Ibo  hJcb  price  of  cotton— 
applies  with  much  greater  force  to  the  northern  Stories,  distant  from  market, 
than  to  those  which  are  near  the  plantations.  The  truth  is,  that  the  consump- 
tinn  of  cotton  South  and  West  has  been  v«ry  large  ;  and  (he  cloth  so  produced, 
coaling  ti>BS,  has  taken  the  market,'  and  prevented  the  northern  articles  from 
realizing  on  advance  correaponding  lo  the  rise  in  the  raw  materiulB.  It  is  the 
IranaitionortheBeatorniaimfactuTes  from  the  North  and  East  to  the  South  and 
West,  under  which  nurlhern  manufacturing  capital  is  laboring. 

S.— TO  WHAT  EXTENT  THE  COTTON  MANDFACTURE  18  CAEEIED. 

One  of  the  moil  imponani  deparlmenls  of  the  Great  Exhibition  is  that  which 
i)  devoted  to  cotton.  It  is  not  parlLoiilurty  Hitraclive  to  the  haity  observer,  and 
is  pDued  with  iadifference  by  manr-  But  not  bo  by  dia  careful  inquirer,  the 
Btstcsuian.  the  mauubcturer,  and  ilia  political  economist.  Millions  of  human 
beluga  on  both  aidea  of  (he  Atlantic  are  dependent,  directly  or  indirectly,  upon 
the  growth  and  maDufaoture  of  cotton,  and  an  amount  of  CBpilal  trDl]|  euormnus 
is  invested  in  this  buaiiiesa,  in  all  its  varioai  rami  Seal  ion  a.  The  followiag  acconnt 
oflhe  Qriliih  imporlation,  eonneoled  with  iha  cotton  manufacture  iu  the  year 
IS-'iO,  is  taken  from  official  soarcas,  and  will  convey  an  adequate  idi^a  of  the  vast 
tnuiiiluilB  of  this  branch  of  industry. 

iHiport.— How  collun,  5,934,793  cwt;  Cotton  yarn,  005,966  Iba.,  of  the  declared 
valao  of  £97,3G1 ;  cotton  maaufiicturet  not  made  up — East  Indiu  piece  |^ids, 
175,010  pieces,  of  Ibe  value  of  £63,933:  of  other  articles  to  the  va}ueor£297,170; 
cotton  man ufactares,  wholly  or  in  part  made  up,  lo  the  value  of  £44, 3  IS.  Ex- 
ports— foreigu  and  oolDnia!  manulactnras — cotton  tooimfaolurea  not  made  up — 
East  India  piece  xoods,  I45.II9S  pieces,  of  the  value  ar£58,403  ;  other  arliolea  to 
tho  v^u0  or  £93,605;  ofcoltoa  manuIkclureB,  wholly  or  in  part  msde  up,  lo  the 
vnlua  of  X33,SST:  onllon  ]rani,  777.957  lbs.,  lo  the  value  of  £SI,U[4:  British 
coll'ni  oiannfaclores,  (eidosive  oflace,  psieni  net,  aewiug  thread,  and  st-iekingi,) 
I.3S<.S33,B37  yards,  to  the  value  of  £30.338,150:  other  detoriptlona  to  the  value 
of  £238,059;  cotloa  jam,  131,433,163  lbs.,  valnedal  £6,380.948. 

The  quantity  of  raw  cotton  caaanni*d  in  ihe  collon  manufBclure  of  GreAt 
Brilnia  in  the  year  1850  was  584.900,000  Ihi.  The  total  uumber  of  cotton  fac- 
tories in  Britain  is  1,932.  contunina  30,977,017  tpiodles.  nud  S40,U37  puwer- 
toomf.  The  moviag  power  in  these  Taotories  is  aupplied  by  sl^am,  represpnling 
71,005  hrwse-power,  and  watBT,  11,550  horse-power.  Tho  total  number  ufper- 
•an*  eoiiloyod  in  these  laclorleaaDiouilt*  to  330,034.    IF  to  these  we  add  the 


I 
J 
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Tlie  lotal  value  of  the  cotton  goods  and  yam  eiportod  in  1850  was  £SS,S53.81 
and  1^1849,  ^6,TT5,13S.  The  capital  employed  in  the  cDlton  mviofacbin 
Great  Britua  ia  eitimitad  at  not  leas  than  ^45,000,000. 

The  Ijmdon  Ditpaleh,  noticing  the  Eihibldon  and  the  dicplajr  of  c< 
laye:  "  The  yarns,  ezbihlted  as  Ihe  basis  of  nlher  products,  show  to  what  ■□  n 
lent  the  mgenuily  of  man  can  be  carried,  -when  employed  iu  a  given  directf™ 
There  wg  bare  specimens  of  yimi  spnn  by  machinery,  which  is  of  co  dvlical 
character,  (bst  the  fibres  of  cotton  can  only  be  discovered  in  tbe  fabric  by  * 
croBCope ;  and  so  intangible  ia  it  that  it  faUa  to  pieces  by  handling.     This  DUrioi 
of  maunJkcturo  is  exhibited  by  Thomas  Uonldswonh  and  Co.,  of  Mancbester,  i 
is  tbe  result  of  tbe  energy  and  enterpiisa  of  tlenry  Honldsworlh,  Esq.,  of  l 
firia.    In  tbecoalributions  of  this  hoose,  we  find  apectmens  of  cotlon  yarn  rangisj 
from  Mo.  100  to  No.  700  in  the  single  Tarn;  and  No.  100  to  No.  670  in  do  "-^ 
yam,  or  lace  thread.    Tbase  figure*  eipren  the  nomber  of  haaki  to  a  pi 
weiabt,  each  hank  being  360  Bn^li^  yards :  and  the  last  named  number  of 
in  single,  and  G7D  in  donbte  yarn,  is  Ibe  triumph  of  cotton  spinoing  (or  oU  pmatka 
purpDSEa,  HDce  we  find  that  a  pound  weight  of  colton  is  elongated,  in  tl     '~' 
mslance,  to  n  length  of  33B  miles,  and  in  the  other  to  a  double  thread  331  m 
a  cost  of  £53  as  tbe  price  ol  a  single  pound  weight.  Tbe  most  remarkable  exi 
however,  ia  the  specimen  shown  as  No.  BOO.  both  of  yam  and  thread,  us  o  eu 
bv  which  a  single  ponnd  of  collou  is  ellendod  lo  430  miles.     This  Is  UsbIi 
all  mnnufsctiiring  purposes,  being  too  fine  to  be  aerviceable,  or  even  Capi 
being  handled.     Still,  it  is  all  it  profeasca  to  be.     The  fiaeueas  of  the  cottD 
used  ior  lace-makin'  hss  always  been  a  great  desideratum ;  and  the  firm  h 
world-wide  rcputatiDD  forspiuning  finest  unmbera.     9o  late  as  1940,  350  wat 
fiuestyara  attompted.     In  LSII,  Messrs.  Honldsworth  spun  450,  which  wasM 
- 1...   1  —  timiti  until  the  Eihibilion  stimulaled  a  further  trial ;  and  Ihe  n 


before  tbe  public,  as  palpable  a  fact  a»  Ihe  building  in  whioh  it  is 
her  still  more  aalonishiuE  specimen  exfaibiled  by  tbe  Messrs.  Hei 
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the  limit  at  which  the  fibre  will  at  all  cohere.     A  single  pou 
reach  iboe^roordinary  lengthof  1,026  miles.     It  is  neadleM  to  say.  that  yi 
this  oharacter  is  useless  for  nil  practical  purposes,  though  highly  significant  al 
Inslratire  of  human  skill." 

J.— MAMUFACTUEE  OP  COTTON  BY  THE  PLANTEH3. 
Some  lime  ago  our  I'orrcspondont '  S.' wrote  an  article  for  tliia  paper  on  Ihianj 
JBCt,  and  gave  the  facts  showing  that  some  400.000  bales  of  oar  UDtlon  could  be  m 
into  yams  at  home,  and  exported  ot  a  targe  profit.    The  article  was  vBidely  co] 
at  Ihe  lime,  and  the  correctness  of  Ihe  position  taken  seemed  lo  bo  fiilly 

The  groat  fall  in  Ihe  price  of  colinn  baa  drawn  al  ^ 

and  an  editorial  recently  appeared  in  the  New-Yorh  Oouriur  and  Enqoirer  in  ri 
fereace  tu  it.  We  copy  below  a  letter  lo  that  paper,  in  which  the  exteal  ~~ 
profit  of  the  English  cotton  yam  are  alluded  to. 

We  have  before  shown,  by  an  ennmeration  of  all  Ihe  items,  that  the  em 
moving  a  pound  of  raw  collon  from  tbe  Misiiasippi  ouUon  gin  to  Iha  door  ol 
mill  at  Manchester,  Eng,,  is  about  four  cents.  For  a  leu  cost  it  can  be  n 
at  home  into  the  Bvoniga  numbers  of  colton  yarn.  Whit  folly  tu  expend  n 
capital  and  tabor  on  the  nnnecessary  oBrriage  of  the  matarial  aud  product,  tt 
would  be  required  in  nil  Ihe  processes  of  its  fabrication.  In  a  few^ears,  t*  " 
rativeiy,  the  cotton  planters  will  ba  as  fanuliar  with  Iha  spinning  lnil»e«  u 
are  now  wilh  tbe  cotlon  gins.— (  Pth'iw.) 

Tol\tEJiloriafllu  Courier  and  Enquirer  : 

Ihavaread  with  interMC  your  orlicla  on  the  inanulactnre  of  colton  by  the  Sou 
and,  if  Ihe  planters  wilt  act  np  to  your  suggcitbns,  tbe  VHlue  of  oar  c 

"  """    18  and  generalcotton  fabrics  might  bequadmpled.  There  is  lu 

iiess  olBpinnnig  yarus  timl  need  caoso  pUintors  to  hesitate  a 


imahl 

ug;  it  is  siinple.aud  only  require*  Uta 


EXP0BT8  OF  FLOVB,  PORK,  BACON,  ETC. 


ami  cBTe  to  prodace  whal  the  great  Tnarhele  of  ihe  conliaeat  of  Eampe,  Chtas, 
and  the  West  Indiei  call  for,  aa  reapecu  aa  BiwrtmaDt,  aljrie  of  packing,  &c.,  to 
givo  na  ihnae  markeli. 

Tba  cotlDQ  apinnera  of  Laocnabire.  ([  inean  Ihate  who  ipin  yarns  fur  Ihe  ex- 
port trade,)  nre  Bmoogft  tbe  miiti  wealtby  men  of  England.  During  the  pul  two 
fuars.  w)iilG  onr  cotinn  manulhcturing  inlt^rcal  baa  lauguiibed.  and  haa  bean 
pri>GtIe»  indeed,  tbe  ■piamrs  orMancbeater  baTO  made  large  aniiiB  oSmnnej. 

Can  wo  baaclingwilhmirbiiaaled  abrewdnoM  wben  wo  qnially  yield  the  com- 
petilioii  in  twist  to  our  great  rivala,  and  auSer  them  to  take  tbe  profiu  and  com' 
mimona  that  reanlt  from  the  buainen  indicated  by  tbe  figures  wiiicb  I  now  gire 
you,  taken  froin  the  caatoms  return*  as  Ibllowa,  vi^.  i 
fiiro  montha'   exports  lo  China  froni  London.  Livotpaol.  and  Ibo 

Clyde— from  l»i  Jauunry  to3l«tMay,l85l 3,395,600 

Five  moDlha'  exports  to  Calcutta  for  aaine  time S.D  11,930 

Five  munlha'  exports  to  I3ombay  fur  samo  lima I,7SI.S(tD 

Total 10,9a9.320 

Hero  wo  hnve  a  total  of  nearly  eleven  roUlioDs  ofponnds  ofcnttnn  (wiil  ex- 
ported lo  the  Euat  ludiea  and  China  during  STemonUia  of  tliiayear.  worth  from 
Gid.  to  ISd.  sterliu-  per  lb. 

Obaf rve.  that  this  is  but  one  sectiao  of  iUi$  eDormoos  and  Incralive  trade.  The 
exports  lo  Cennany  sud  other  iwatiueulal  markets  are  vastly  greater.  Now  ibe 
raw  coltoti  costs  from  3d.  a  Sid.  per  pouud,  and  we  have  bad  the  great  uttisfocIiDn 
of  patting  these  proGis  into  the  pocket*  of  our  friendi  abroad,  wbeo  we  might  bave 
shared  ibem  ourselves. 

I  will  barely  bint  at  one  plain  and  palpable  reason  wby  our  cotton  nannlaotaring 
friends  of  New  Eoglaod  have  for  the  |hiM  three  yean  been  so  very  unfortuaate  in 
iho  prosecution  of  uieir  buaitivea,  and  it  is  this — Ihey  have  not  diversified  their 
production.  They  have  made  nn  Tarns — ibey  have  made  but  a  small  variety  of 
coarse  fabrics— conseqiieullr  Ibey  bave  overstocked  tbe  market,  and  prices  have 
mtedlow.  ruioooaly  low.  It  is  pleasing  tu  see  the  great  Slate  of  Georgia  tuking 
the  lead  in  the  Southern  maauMclnriug  interest. 

The  lnl>orsafHeuatorJames,orRhncleIataud,at  IheSoulh  and  West,  have  been 
useful  in  calling  the  attenlioa  of  our  friends  to  tbe  necessity  o[  boildine  up  a  great 
manulactaring  uiterest  anioug  Ibe  prodacera  of  the  raw  malarial,  and  oefore  long 
they  must  become  exporters  of  sumelhiog  besidus. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

I.-EXP0aT8   OF   FLOUa.    PORK,   BACON.  LARD,  BEEP.  WHISKKY, 
COBS,  FOR  TWO  YEABS,  FHOU  Hi  SEPTEMBER,  toSIst  ACQOST: 
, 1  eSI^'St. , 

111      Mil 

i    i    i    i    ^    i    i 

b,       p.      n        ^       a       ^       u 

New-Ymk 725at    US4D    V8»  SogeSS     Mss      1:181  Ul^9B 

B«K>a eeasi  TTatw   esoa  aataas  istas    saia  s^mi 

Pbiiutalpfaia «ia    sue  avu   4io«s     an     wt    9*n 

BaliuDoro —       IMOl    IMl    313H&       »SS      Ifiia     — 

ChtchisioD •■ ens    1CKI3   sBia    >n6»      uh  111114  arore 

Odiorcouiwisepans 13WM  39890  IMTS    4004S      3ies    B0383  IsOliS 

Cuba SOS       »70    ISia  I92B68         Jl      —       B4103 

Other  foreign  porta 101150    ISMCI      919     BtOSi    B0SJ4         Hi   BMW 

Toisl M3«siua73T  163(1  isHii.ie  (atis  ersBaMafla 

In  Ar  (bnTr,  the  exports  to  Mobile,  &c,  lia  tbe  ruDic^hanrain  H^il-UoaJ  sod  Ktw 


I 


EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  AKI>  TOBACM  FROM  KBW-OBLSAMB. 


AMD  COHN,  FOR  THHaE  YEARB,  FIIOM  in  g] 


i  '.   s   1  i    I 

'      i  I 


i 


New-Yotli 8635  aoiTOB  aeoai  SVMM 

Bniton e^6Sl  137380  tU3  31)6089  17IW3  CSfl  um 

Pha«delptiU MO    17189  S2M  80087    —  J71  — 

Blllimnie 303    3403S  1S»i  TSWO    3391  1S79  — 

Ohu-leitwi 3034      4D»  4946       BOBS      tHS  BOST  1301 

Otl>erea»lwiieporU 107904    S03B.-i  104S3  34V7S     tllSl  33tS«  G.M»3 

Cuba 366      laeO  IJSH  109381         10  —  — 

Other  fbniguiiorti 97065   33S13  aS77  SeS73S  SlAISl  306  S39I148 

Tottl 911710  I70«37  048M1S5M49  65845  llBOi  *SWSr 

Id  ilic  ■bave.  [hn  oiparu  10  Mobile,  &F.,  Tin  ibe  Poniebtrmin  Eall-Ruiul   uti  Kw 
0«ii«l,  axe  inaluded. 


a.— EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  AND  TOBACCO  PltOM  NKW-ORLEAMaFOR 
FIVE  YEAllS— COMUENCrSG  HI  OP  SEPTEMBER  AND  BHDntO  Hit 

OF  AUOUBT : 


„„.„,»„„..  5    I  I  I    :    3  3   J  I  J 

Liverpoul SOaJjV  379IS5  803435  BlB81736r810   cls7  6063  sTm  •M*  »1i 

LoadML —         13"  3DS  —              18   DIUG  G793  $3aaie«W>  111* 

Olaigow  *  Groenocli.    15418   10B5T  S7533  27090  10508     _  —       _-.— 

Cnwci,FBliiiuut1).&<i-      *^S     3741  11337  GSTO     6103     5T4  3135  2S3S  USl  tlt8 

Cork,  BciraM,&c.....     —         3089  8188  —             aiO     —  —       —       —      — 

H«vw ISSOer  1121511  1M910  1KW3B  9D1D3     658  718  (M8  SMI   IIM 

BerdflVii 1164      lOOfl  3I21  31TB       330     317  iT9    H30      ItU     943 

Ut»eille> 1131      3618  11313  8638     33S3  3006  75a  ElBS  ^Oii  Seat 

NnWi.CeneAHoiwn.     —           630  —  5fi7S     1963     —  —       —       —      — 

Anirtenliiir 489     —  —  igal     ——  —       —       —      — 

ButlerdunudahcnL     116B       57B  BS.tB  301       SOS     719  891     —         Tl     SCB 

BrenxD IB803     ISOI  12137  8T1G     4369  7071  711B   4B4t    NSS  *tK 

Anlwerp.  Ac 103SB   1IBB4  S133B  11I7D     901S     E70  9944   lOTt  Xai    t*51 

HimburiE 3B3S       IIB  5391  70SI     7166       TS  573       M     Ott     403 

GoneDfaurg BISO     5091  7303  1B87     4376     811  13<IS   t04I     9(3     »H 

gptiaiiidaibnilur...    11018  4G1!9B  49833  3956J   17705   7431  ITOQ   5490   T6B9  UtfiS 

H>Tuik.Hi!xi»>,  Ac.       565     B9S1  16338  95468     9376     —  —       —       «U     _ 

OtiDci*,  Triflile,  Ac...    19537  3e36B  llSIl  1593B  30543  5613  5871  3S4S  3388  3M6 


.   BSGIOIOOOBD   1I15B4   143989  75546   15B1   1169   1089   1 


Poittmoolli - 

Olhfr  ccuHwixi  porU- 
W»ierDSui« 


18483     I69I3   13589   lllB  1981    1436   13«8  em 

1B5B    19398    7188    754    sm    ea    aoo   XI 


Tol«l 9974588385911107303  1301807  794508  54501 57053  5a«»6«l3«lS(mS 


Great  Brialn SB937S39T180  64.^01S  115408338536813-'. 

Fronre 13D3691114I3  154047  Ill'Soa  03719   41 

KnitliaTEnnipc 47766  35106  61063     50056  34SBT   !>.)  ' 

So.ofEuropeACb'iM.   BllEO  84950  1007IJ5  104751   576331:1-. 

CoBitwiie 15E817913843  S03811  a59039159Ml  lliM 


58  8383911167303130189 


MONTHLY  ARRIVALS  OF  8HIP8,  BARKS,  6iO, 


645 


4 —EXPORTS  OP  SUGAR  AND  MOLASSES,  FROM  NEW-ORLEANS,  FOR 
TWO  YEARS,  (up  the  river  excepted,)  FROM  IsT  OF  SEPTEMBER,  TO  3l8T 
OF  AUGUST: 

, 1850-'51. ^  . 1849-»-50 ^ 

•  *  •  • 

5,        t        ^^      -^^         8,       I        -^       •^. 

WHITHER  EXPORTED.       ^J  SS^.^  SS 

u  u  3*  b*^  S" 

New- York 13595  655  509  22646  42523  2229  2078  42776 

Philadelphia 10264  867  —  7735  18344  3074  _  14636 

Charleston,  S.  C 3517  660  9  7031  5014  683  —  10531 

Savannah 1702          89  —  2981  1981  300  82  4279 

Prov.  Sc  Bristol,  R.  L  —  —  —  —  —  —  247  37 

Boston 733          27  —  2172  3929  961  _  2792 

Baltimore 3670  237  —  2862  8101  2225  —  13432 

"e'^f-bu*^,  vi  1  «"       120  -  «'=»  ««»<>  ««"-  30  6134 

Alexandria,  D.  C 552        —  631  649  —  —  600 

Mobile 3840  2266  —  10398  2876  1526  —  8850 

Apaiachicola  dc  Pensa.  1071        254  4578  1830  460  —  5370 

Other  ports 1131  3469  118  3677  873  1602  305  3237 

Total 44147      8644        636    67024    92720    13942      2742  112674 

5.— MONTHLY  ARRIVALS  OF  SHIPS,  BARKS,  BRIGS,  SCHOONERS 
AND  STEAM-BOATS,  FOR  THREE  YEARS,  FROM  Ist  OF  SEPTEMBER 
TO  31st  of  august. 


MONTHS.  / 

Ships.  Barks.    Brigs. 

September 31  22  12 

October 49  17           18 

November 77  34  40 

December 61  39           43 

January 68  48  29 

February 42  34  38 

March 88  32  34 

April 54  21  27 

May 50  29  31 

June 43  21  16 

July 34  13            17 

August 18  10            10 

Total 615  320  315 

MONTHS.  ■ 

Ships. 

September 27 

October 45  23  24 

November 96  47           44 

December 87  57  60 

January 71  62      •     47 

February 101  62           39 

March 70  61            53 

April 132  56            34 

May 74  32           19 

June 40  22           25 

July 12  19           10 

August .••-     2     *      12  9 

Total 757  462  375 


.185a-'51. 

Schrs.  St.  Ships. 


54 
32 
66 
64 
67 
71 
90 
79 
53 
50 
47 
31 


17 
15 
13 
12 
15 
13 
17 
17 
24 
18 
17 
12 


Total. 
136 
131 
230 
219 
227 
198 
261 
198 
187 
148 
128 
81 


704 


190 


2144 


Barks.  Brigs. 

9     11 


-1848-'49. 

Schra.  St.  Ships. 


32 
33 
37 
45 
50 
39 
54 
53 
43 
31 
21 
18 


7 
13 
14 
10 
11 
10 
15 
11 
15 

8 
12 
10 


St.  Boats. 
175 
152 
259 
408 
336 
311 
326 
272 
243 
159 
152 
125 


2918 


456 


136 


2186 


8873 


43 
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e.-COMMERCE  OF  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY. 
Lovitville  Daily  Courier  OJiee  : 

SiR.-^laanBwer  ID  ^oarinqairiea  as  to  the  traporin  and  Gxporti  of  LoDUvtUa.  th 
lol lowing  stBlemeiit  la  submitted  aa  ihe   bed  slaiemeni  I  ma  procure,   i 
record*  liave  been  kept  olhor  than  otir  import  inbleL     We  bnvo  iieitbcr  ■ 
ohanta'  Eichaiiee  nor  a  Obarober  of  Commerce  to  regalata  tliese  mattora. 
receipt!  anaeied  are  chiefly  bj  the  river,  and  the  totil  impocti  iato  LonUTill 
will  of  coans  ezcaed  these  amuuDla. 

IHrOBTS  rOR  TBI  TXAR  1B5D. 

Bngar — hhdl t3,.120    Noils— Icgi —.......... 

-~  -  icco— hbiU 


TSS 

.  13,010    Sall^Kanawhi 


Baggirg— pieuei  .. 

Rope-coili 

Twtne— b«le> 


Ti»k>  hlarJ,  beg*... 


Ch« 


.  fiS,a!H)  MerchandlBc— bmes,    bals*,    moA 

.  56,300               packD^a... 

.  !,0M  Drag.,  dyp..  (■' 

.  19,3S4  Hide*— dot... 


Hog*— nuTTiber 
PDfk— bbb.  6j  I 


iiVndVaiJM 


Ploiw— bbls 

Wtiikflj-bbl* 

Liqaon  and  Wines — ciska,  dzc . 

In  addition  to  this  qnantily  of  pork,  there  is  anoually  receired  thonSBoda  of 
Ion*  of  bacon  by  wagoiu,  £c.,  which  is  packed  by  our  merchants  into  oAt,  ud 
large  (|uaatitieB  oiported. 

The  imports  of  Kamwfaa  salt  in  1349  were  95,1101)  barrels.  Id  addition  to  tbs 
reccHpta  of  this  year,  there  wsa  53,J00  sent  on  lo  St.  Loaia, 

In  tho  article  of  flour  ibis  exhibit  falls  fai  short  of  the  actual  receipts,  as  there 
ore  aiK  large  flouring  mills  in  the  city  and  envirouB,  the  product  of  wbidi  is  out 
included  in  the  reueipta.    The  same  remarks  are  applicable  '    ^ 


ig  bsg=ag8  and  rope. 
e  exports  of  Louisville  cannot  be  accurately  Dstimated,  as  no  record 
ever  hiiB  been  made.    Tbe  locnage  of  this  dislHot  is  a  fair  guarantee  of  i 

eipurts.     There  are  at  least  ten  boats  leaving  this  port  daily,  and  we  hftve  so 

six  oraevendaily  packeci,  allof  whicb  are  well  palronizeil  in  freight  and  [•»' 
sengera. 

For  aeveral  years  pMl  the  river  bai  not  beeu  entirely  obatracted  by  ioo  In- a 
greater  length  of  lime  than  two  or  three  weeks  attoeetber.     During  aome  IfarM 
moulbs  of  every  ^ear,  navigaliou  ha!i  been  much  realricted  by  low  i 
has  enhanced  freigbls,  and   been  eocHiderahls  anaoyance  aud  loas 
chants,  but  lo  what  extent  I  caanal  cali^iilate. 
Yours, 

0.  H.OUUS- 


] 


COMMERCE 

7.-COMUKRCE  OF  MOBILE,  1850-61. 

Wa  are  indebted  for  the  fuUowiiig  la  the  dimuat  etulemoal  of  ibe  Mobile  Diilj 
Adveniier,  aad  ahilt  conliaue  Ilie  aiaiiilict  in  ear  aeic  aumber. 

In  occorJaacQ  wilb  custoni,  we  preuol  tbU  morning  our  imniin!  review  of  tbe 
buuaeoi  oflbe  commercial  year,  euding  the  3Uc  of  AuguU,  1351,  witb  tabular 
stalemenu  of  the  trade  and  tuimmerca  or  our  cil;.  Tbe  transactions  in  our  great 
staple  foe  the  yen  aadet  review,  bave  been  made  on  a  scale  of  pricen  tbe  very 
reverse  of  that  which  msrlinl  oporations  tbe  year  preceding.  In  laSO.  price* 
■teadilr  advaoced ;  iu  ISsl,  tbey  as  steadily  declined,  as  operators  during  the 
year  bava  abundsiit  cauia  to  remember.  A  declining  markei  is  always  uce  in 
which  Jealen  iuSer  more  or  less.  Bat  whatever  may  liave  been  ibeir  tosses, 
ool  a  single  disastrous  bilnrehai  occurred  among  our  merchants,  a  fact  which  we 
record  wilb  pride  and  pleasure.    A  decline  of  5  s  3}  ceols  per  pound  ia  tbe 

Srice  of  cottoD  necesanrily  aSeolB  all  inlerasts  in  a  country  and  a  cammonityaa 
epeadent  nn  this  article  for  tlieir  [iroipeHly  as  we  are  in  Alabama.  But  iti  tba 
face  of  Ibis  adverse  influence  uur  city  has  advanced  in  poputaliou.  wealth  and 
prosperity.  Now  branclies  of  indtislry  have  been  introduceili  and  tbe  activity  of 
thoaa  befbre  established  increased.  The  cotton  fucturiei  spoken  of  last  year  are 
now  iu  succeurul  operation,  and  turning  out  ihoaiands  ofyardK  of  goods  wecldy. 
Our  antic ipatiuns  of^the  advancement  uf  the  Mobile  aud  Ohio  Bail-ruad  have  been 
nearly  met.  and  the  cars  will  be  running  lo  CUronetle,  tliirty-lbree  miles,  by 
Christmas.  Much  has  also  been  accomplisbed  towards  cgmpleting  tbe  road-bed 
through  Miiusilppi.  The  number  of  buildings  completed  is  greater  than  in  any 
preceding^y-wr.  and  still,  so  ereal  is  the  demand  fur  them,  rents  are  advancing. 
Public  buildings  are  now  under  mnlract  in  tbe  city,  the  estimated  uusl  ol  whicti 
is  over  halfa  million  uf  dollars.  Nine  new  steamboats  are  also  building  for  tbe 
Mobile  trade  the  coming  season.  Much  of  this  city  activity  is  doubtless  owing 
to  the  increase  ia  tbe  receipU  of  cotton  at  this  port  ofover  lOQ.OOD  bdtis,  audio 
tbe  uniutermpted  beallb  which  has  uniformly  prevailed. 

CoUoH. — At  tbe  commencement  of  (he  Tear  under  roview.  middling  cotton  sold 
at  ISJ  a  1S(  cents;  it  oloses  with  taiddlingi  at  8  cents.  MaiCet  dull  and 
inactive.  This  fall  has  been  experienced  without  the  agency  of  any  disturbing 
cause  in  Europe,  and  seems  to  have  been  brought  about  solely  by  tbe  operalion 
nflhe  laws  of  supply  and  demaud.  The  receipts  of  cotton  at  [bis  port  for  Iha 
year  ending  to-day  are  433,646  bales,  againal  333, B9G  baiei  last  year— being  an 
increase  of  100,850  bales.  The  stock  on  band  is  37,707  bales.  The  amount  ex- 
ported reaches  4l8,S-25  bales,  being  an  increase  of  92.981  bales.  Tbe  crop  of 
tbe  United  State*  will  be  ai>aut  3,350.000  bales;  that  of  last  year  was  3,096,706 
bale*. 

or  the  receipU  at  this  ^rt,  4S0  bales  are  new  cto'p — 101  bales  from  tbe  Ala- 
bama, and  73  from  the  Bigbee  river,  aguioat  01  received  at  the  same  date  last 
year. 

KT  The  number  of  bales  of  cotton  shipf  ed  to  New-Orleans,  direct  from  Mont- 
gomery, and  not  included  in  onr  receipts,  is,  to  date,  13,051  bales. 

Lumbtr,  TiathtT.  axd  Sta»t:~U  will  be  seen,  by  comparison  of  the  table*. 
that  the  export!  in  these  matter*  bavl^  rallen  off.  to  some  eileul,  from  those  of 
tost  year.  There  has  not  been  as  mucb  Inmber  shipped  by  abonl  150,000  feel, 
aa  mncb  limber  by  aboot  one-htlf.  and  Iha  exports  of  staves  list  year  doubled 
lbn*«  I'f  the  seiiinn  just  closed.  While  tbe  exports  of  lumber  to  Cuba  and  to  Meii- 
cnn  ports  nro  larger,  the  dclicisncy  to  coastwise  and  to  other  foreign  ports  mako 
the  total  deficiency  upwards  of  150,000  feet,  as  sUted  above.  There  ha*  hern 
very  iiltio  variation  in  prices,  |9  per  M.  having  been  ihe  ruling  rate  for  assorted 
calces  of  lumbpt  Ihroughoul  the  past  year.  From  the  lights  Iwfore  us,  wo  feel 
fully  confident,  thai  had  small  vessels  been  as  plenty  as  usual,  tbe  amoout  of  luin* 
ber  exported  would  have  been  mncb  larger. 

Naval  Storn.— The  trade  in  these  articles  ha*  been  Carrieit  on  (or  about  three  ot 
four  years,  and  with  markird  inecess.  A  beilor  article  of  spirit*  of  turpentine  is 
now  made,  and  improvements  have  atsn  bnen  made  in  tbe  manufaoiurtt  of  tb* 
other  articles,  to  that  tbey  oommand  a  higher  price  than  berutofore.  Ourreoeipt* 
have  been  mostly  disposed  of  by  shipments  made  to  New-Orlean*.  8l  Looia,  lUid 
New-York,  at  prices  ranging  from  371 "  ^d  t^B^*  ?"<"  RfHon  for  spirits  turpentine ; 
19  a  30c.  per  galliiu  for  bright  vamisht  tl  50  a  1  75  per  bbl.  for  cruda  tvrpOD- 
tilNi;  tl  10  li  f2  &0  for  Twin,  Nos.  1  and  3;  )9  a  (b  35  pn  bbl.  for  tar;  end 
it  75   pet   bbi.    i»   pilch,      Toul   receipts    lor  teason,     1,133     bbl*.   apidt* 
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5  dd.  erode,  4,595  do. 


ComparaJii 

«  Exporti  of  Cutlen  from  pari  0/ 
Q.  BriKin.                    France. 

M<M*.  from  Septra 
vtart! 

°^..'Sl: 

UBST. 

witr 

Porto. 

'""3 

SS8M. 

SBM37 88789.. 

9sao3. 

'  Cotiim  tl  the  Port 

M  fdUmi-ng  ytart  : 

S:.... 

ofU, 

Buds: 

StpWmAo-  (0  dale,  in  M 
Hecaipu. 

33*TM 

!«« 

418858 

IM3 

479744 

4TB34S 

7»0 

»'««  Fine  of  the  FaragTi  Erporit,   Rrrriplt  and  Stack*  of  CdMok  ^i|| 
United  Slattt,  at  the  laitit  data,  far  Iht  liut  Four  Yeari ! 

TEARS.  18M.  leiW.  1819.  1848. 

.  lUBS'asS.  ...  1 S33331 131I9T4 

.  983397 367071 ltT6M0 

.  lessas 3S0143 shhs 


ToOnutBriiua 1413733. 

Fnaee MCaoa. 

Other  FonignPora....  aeS9W. 


Totil  bules 1077838... 

Redeipu £330130.. 

Stock* iteaaa... 


ISSGSei E330B4S lft493.^B 

aOTllOB 2706038 tnlTHll 

143833 IMSW 13433S 


8,— COMMERCE  OP  CHABLE3T0N. 
We  are  indebted  for  [he  fallawing  atatiatics  to  Ihe  Ci 


aaly.. 


s,  /,      uprd. 

..  1I3B..  S9G5B.. 
..  21..  1693.. 
.-16551. .37230.7-. 135563. 


..135204...  17994.. 4007U..Hr( 


Total  receipti 

Ei|H)rtedMnoeAii8.  S5 

praTioorij' 15598.  .393174..  124536.. 

Tout  Bxporti t57a(>.. 394663.. 125166-.- 16437.. 3653a7..13<4]S 

100..   I03S5.. 

5728'! 

Deduct  from  total  rsceipIs.l6G0S..3»at>63..137;i44...1G»55.. 381330.. 1470 
KetaaiaingoabaodADg.Sl-  1109..     54l)&..       SCO.-.   1019..   19394.. 


On  abipboard  not  cleared 

Oi^  conauiapiiaDHace  SepLl. 
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Mr.  C.  Q.  Baylor,  D.  8,  Ooasal  at  AmMerdam.  baa  addreued  a  letter  to 
Kean.  Jame*  Gadaden  &  Co.,  or  CbarleiloTi,  comma nicatitig  a  letter  to  hlto 
from  Mewrs.  Kartien  &  Bro  .  of  Amsterdam,  on  tbe  mbjeol  of  a  direct  (rade 
between  Cbarteeton  aad  Ibat  port.  Metars,  Hanten  refer  lo  MeuH.  Schroder 
&  Mumnif ,  of  this  cit;'.  for  an;  mformatioD  that  may  be  required  relative  to  Ibe 
Aouleidam  market.  In  pnblidiing  Ihi*  correBpoudence  in  tbe  CharlealoD  Mer- 
cury, Messn.  GadnieD  &.  Co,  bare  accompaDied  il  wilh  a  circular  to  Ihe  Ootum 
plnolerB  of  Sooth  Carolina,  from  wbich  we  extmct  Ihe  following : 

"  The  freqnent  deiangemeoli  in  the  oollon  trade,  and  tbe  iwrulaioDs  in  pricea 
to  which  tbal  valuable  Sontbem  Maple  has  been  periodically  exposed,  baa  re- 
peatedly elicited  caorallalioDS  and  cunventiom,  on  the  part  of  Ihe  plaQling  irte- 
resta,  to  petietrale  the  cnnies  and  apply  lbs  remedy.  Tbe  diaease  ii  in  the  apecn- 
UtiTa  opinion  crrcnlated  in  advance  on  coDJectural  estimates  of  a  Jtm^oriAorlfrop. 
Kimulaling  and  depreasing  prices,  as  the  eslimile  may  fall  short  of,  or  greatly  ex- 
ceed Ibe  conatimplion. 

"  The  apeculations  which  follow  pmduce  another  derangement  in  the  Cotton 
operalionB,  by  cenlraliiting  nearly  ibe  entire  prodnction  In  Liverpool  end  New- 
Vork.  In  the  climeit  sympathy  m  their  commercini  relntions,  Ihe  American  city 
may  be  oonaidered  a  trading  suburb  nf  ihe  Brititb  emporium  of  caw  and 
manuraclared  cononn.  A  correclive,  it  U  Ibougbl,  may  be  found  in  distributing 
the  production,  by  Ibe  most  direct  aveoaes,  in  various  marls  of  conauinplion. 

"  Thus  far.  allhoUKb  England,  among  our  fnreign  easloroera,  mnnufaitures  not 
to  exceed  one-half  of  the  crop  of  American  colloni,  she  so  contrives,  through  tbe 
influence  of  her  commanding  capital  and  commercial  eagacilT.  to  eonoeutrale  in 
Liverpool  most  of  what  is  required  for  Ihe  conanmptiDn  of  Btirope.  Tbs  Con- 
tinental manufacturer  is  thai  forced  lo  purchase  in  Liverpool,  instead  of  in  uDr 
fionlhern  marts.  By  Ibis  proceti  of  monopoly,  large  stocks  of  oottonare  aimualiy 
accumulated  in  the  Englith  emporium,  cheapening  tbe  cost  of  that  staple  lo  ibe 
Briliih  manufaolurer,  and,  on  a  rB-enporc  of  a  supposed  surplus,  taxing  ihe 
Cunlineot  coninmerand  the  American  producer.  Any  measures,  therefore,  which 
would  lead  lo  Ibe  dielribntiuu.  by  dirtd  iiUtrvoMrie  with  many  markets,  wlut  eaoh 
may  coDSume  of  coltoua.  in  exchange  for  tbe  CDrnmodities  ibey  are  prepared  to 
offer  in  return,  would,  to  some  eitenl,  remedy  the  revulsions  which  concentralioa 
ata  itDEle  point  prodnce;  and  aa  supply  ^nd  demand  are  made  lo  bnrmonlie. 
would,  in  time,  lead  lo  a  more  healthy  and  regular  trade,  and  lo  more  sieady  and 
remnneraliag  prices.  The  annually  increasing  contnmpIioD  of  collona  in  Europe 
has  awakened  ibe  interests  of  the  ancient  commercial  capitals  of  Amilerdam, 
Hamburg  and  Bremen.  Wilh  unlimited  avaikible  means,  the  merchants  of  those 
ports  seek  to  revive  a  more  regular  and  direct  intercourse  wilb  tbe  producing 
states  of  the  Soulb.  Is  ilnot  lo  the  inleresl  of  the  oollon  planlerft,  therefore,  lo 
encourage  in  the  beginning  these  new  and  more  di  reel  commercial  interchanges; 
particularly,  as  il  will  weaken  the  monopoly,  multiply  Ihe  markets  for  iheir  pro- 
J....: —  g^j  nQ,  jatermpt  Iheacciulnmed  mode  uf  sslling.  throngb  a  respc>D~'~'~ 
'■^     -    '  ''lional  coat— the  chaDge  will  only  be  as  to  Ibe  place  of  sel 


agent,  without  addilional  coat— the  change  will  only  be  ns  to  Ibe  place  of  selling, 

with  Ihe  prospect  of  less  speculation,  a-'  "' '— "^ ^-" 

The  letter  and  ihe  aulborily  of  Ihe  Con 


with  Ihe  prospect  of  less  speculation,  and  of  more  legulnr  remunerating  pricea. 
The  letter  and  ihe  autborilj  of  Ihe  Consul  at  Amsterdam  explain  the  desii 
Ihe  merobnnts  of  Ibsl  ancient  oily,  now  conlrolHng  the  trade  of  Ihe  Baltic,  ii 


ciproente  in  a  prudently  reenlaled  commerce  of  mutual  intereil.  and  lo  ofibrd  the 
Cieiliiies  necessary  to  silmulate  it  into  existence.  Tbe  consumption  of  raw  eol- 
tona  in  tbe  department  of  the  Rhine  isoow  estimated  nl  from  Q50  to  30U,0U0  bales. 
On  Ibe  entire  Continent  it  is  said  to  amoimi  to  600.000  bales.  Gioepiing  what  is 
shipped  and  sold  in  the  Havrv  market,  the  largest  portion  of  tbe  supply  is  ptir- 
chased  in  Liverpool,  which  indirect  transit  to  tbe  place*  of  consumption  is  a  double 
tribute  pnid  by  both  producer  and  Continental  manufacturer.  In  addition,  tbe 
eoniumption  of  yams,  (wbicb  Bnsland  monopolizes  ihroiigh  the  free  port  of 
Bremen,)  is  beyond  eslimalion.  Tlie  first  conversion  of  tbe  raw  collons  into  ihe 
useful  purposes  of  tife,  wilh  the  enhanced  value  which  is  (boa  imparted  to  it. 
could  be  mode  a  new  source  of  revenue  and  wealth  lo  Ihe  cation  planter,  by 
having  opened  Ibe  direct  market  lo  Bremen — The  inmdactioo  of  coiloos  into 
Buoia,  ihroBgh  the  port  of  Aoisterdam,  is  now  reoeivjog  SB  impulse  wbicb  most 


050  RBSOURCBS  AMD  TBADB   OP  TIIS   SOUTH. 

lead  lo  ro»ull»bnyrinil  commerciBl  lasacily  at  Uiw  liiOB  to  ealifnale.  To  tncMlbi 
lirwi  of  Ihote  from  ubronil  (wlio.  Dy  ready  iianiporlaliom.)  and  reuoiiablr 
waluatioHt  an  ihipmenti,  tliiu  lender  Ibe  facilitiei  of  a  direct  trade  b«rwMi  lb* 
cottun-proiluciiig  tlatet  of  [ha  South  and  the  connimjiig  oouatriea  of  the  Oea- 
linenl  of  Europe,  we  tubmii  for  cODBideratiua  to  our  ptkotan,  tfau  iodaceme* 
rough  our  intelligeat  Conaiil  at  Amsterdiui 


niDrkel — and  of    bripging 

European  coanimen  and  the  Atnericaii  producer!  ot  cotton. 

The  ejporla  from  this  port  to  Ihe  priucipsl  Northern  European  ports  fw  Hk 
commerdal year] 850^1  (usitaled  b;  the  Price  Curren/,)  comprimJ  12,903 tsla 
to  Bremen,  againit. 1,801  iu  1849-50:  10,866  to  Antwerp  agBiDM  11,994  ;  8.161)  ■ 
QattenbuTf  BgninatS.Oaii  3,335  iD  Hanbarg  a^Huul  113;  1,468  to  RaUerdsB  ad 
GbenI  igBiDit  S72,  and  439  to  Atiuterdam  agamtl  Done.  makiDg  ma  aggregile  «/ 
36.643  bdei  ugaioBt  19,501}.  Our  direct  eiporla  lo  the  enthv  L-ontinent  conprM 
262,268  baloi  agaioBt  327,559  the  prerioga  jear.— iV.  O.  BuIUlin. 

10.— EE'sOUHCBS  AND  TRADE  OP  THB  SOUTH- 

The  policy  of  dBTeloping  the  rcBourcrs  of  thp  South,  which  are  ao  abundaM 
in  the  elemenlB  of  commetce,  baa  been  for  aamc  time  past  a  aubjeft  of  iMfc 
inlereil  lo  aouthern  people  ;  and  the  design,  in  Bccordsnce  Ihetewilh.  of  «pM 
iog  and  luataining  a  direcl  trade  wilh  £urope,  by  mean*  of  regular  Unia  •( 
■teamen,  baa  already  became  aa  far  maturEdaa  lo  render  its  KccompliahuaM. 
■Doner  or  later,  a  mailer  of  certainly. 

The  ateady  ptogroae  of  internal  improvements 
the  transmission  of  Ihe  produrta  of  great   inti 

facililaleJ,  and  produclien  itself  continually  increased,  mutl  require, 
necesaary  result,  corresponding  bcilitiei  for  Ihe  Iranapoitalion  of  tho«eprwfaai 
across  the  ocean.  We  may  properly  regard,  then,  the  roovomenle  now  on  Awl  !i 
the  South  for  the  estahlishoiotit  of  lineaof  stesmera  hetneon  eouthrm  pMtanl 
the  porta  of  Europe,  aa  part  and  parcel  of  Ibat  greal  ayctem  of  inlercc 
tion  which,  beeinning  at  home,  is  destined  to  eiteod  ita  conneiiona  t 
the  coromercial  world. 

A  convention,  aa  our  readers  are  aware,  haa  been  recently  held  in  RichmnDd, 
with  a  view  to  Ihe  concentration  of  the  trade  of  Ihe  Jamos  Kiver  for  the  piir{«*c 
of  Busi lining  a  line  of  propellera  lo  some  European  port.  This  moTement  wis 
eonlined,  we  believe,  or  was  intended  lo  he  conlincd.  to  the  stale  of  llrginit 
Bui  a  more  general  movement  la  nan  contemplaled,  having  larger  aima  in  tirw, 
on  a  more  comprehensive  scheme.  A  convention  for  the  whole  South,  ■■  w> 
understand  it,  is  invited  to  meet  at  Macon,  in  Georgia,  on  the  S7th  of  OctabK 
neit;  and  we  take  occasion  now  lo  allude  to  thi a  meeting  to  augveet  the  im- 
portance of  having  Baltimore  represented  in  that  body.  Of  all  the  acDtbsn 
Atlantic  aeaporta  the  city  of  Baltimore  may,  without  undue  ptelenalon,  cUinta 
be  the  firal— Gral  in  population,  tiral  in  the  malcriala  of  coniDictce,  fiiM  la  tr- 
lourcea,  and,  we  hope,  not  behind  any  in  respect  to  eotcrpri*«  and  anem. 
Surely  it  would  be  a  strange  thing  if  a  great  soDthcm  movement,  I 

ference  to  the  development  of  aoulhem  capabililiea  and  llio  adviBL . 

(outhem  inlercata,  should  go  on  without  the  participatioa  of  BalUnoia  iBl| 

We  would,  IbtLrcfore,  commend  this  aubject  lo  the  consideralion  of  « 
neas  men,  and  reapeclfutly  urge  Iheir  early  attention  to  it,  with  a  viewM. 
action.  Out  city  and  commercial  interoBla  onght  to  be rcpreaMtad  bj 'a 
laittee  of  our  most  intelligent  merchanla  andmenof  businesaln  Ihe  MarmiOaft- 
lention,  thai  our  aouthem  brethren  (here  uacmbled  may  have  definile  and  lilll 
information  of  ihe  nature,  character,  and  capacity  of  our  market,  both  with  l<- 
gard  to  ita  commanding  relations  wilh  imporUnt  domosltc  ataplea,  and  aJso  ia 
reference  to  ita  ficililioa  of  communication  with  Europe.  We  may  claiM  ou 
place  in  that  body  to  receive  information,  too,  as  well  as  impart  il — to  esdun|* 
ideas,  in  fad — to  compare  notes — to  participate  in  common  couuaela,  aad  ta 
diaeuaa  mattera  of  general  inlereal  to  the  whole  Sooth.     The  occaairo  la  W* 
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importftnt  to  b«  loft  liglil  of.  Our  southom  trade,  already  large  and  capable  of 
immenie  exleiision.  gives  ae  a  dcpp  intcreil  in  everything  pcrtAiniDg  to  the 
commercial  progrets  of  the  SoDlh.  la  tiiy  nothing  of  llie  slBniliea  wbioh  bind 
all  the  Bouthern  itatei  together  by  timilarity  of  inBtitulJone,  cooiaion  alike  to 
Maryland  and  to  Georgia. — Ballimore  Anurican. 

II— DIEECT  TRADE. 
We  yesterday  made  a  few  remarks  on  a  plan  that  ia  now  in  progress  for  Ten- 
dering our  planters  independent  of  New- York  and  Liverpool,  by  exporlinu 
Ihemeelvea  their  produce  to  those  parts,  which  are  now  supplied  with  ilthroupS 
the  medium  of  houses  in  those  cities.    To-day  we  have  the  ^tifica 

history  of  Charles 

Vmle,  from  Cnlcut._.     ..._ 

John  Fraser  &,  Co.  This  i*  the  first  i 
this  city,  that  ha*  taken  place  wlthinthe  recollect  ion  of  our  oldest  merchants,  and 
with  a  tonnage,  which  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  which  would  do  credit  to  any 
port.  We  venture  to  say,  that  Ihcdajia  not  rardistaul  when  our  commerce  with 
the  East  will  be  in  no  measure  inferior  to  even  that  of  Boston. 

Messrs.  J.  Fraser  ft.  Co.  are  likewise  the  importers  of  1980  ba^a  of  colTee, 
by  the  Hanoverian  schooner  Oilc,  which  arrived  yesterday  from  Hid  dc  Janeiro 
— thus  setting  an  example  which  ii  worthy  of  imitation,  and  for  which  they 
deserve  the  thanks  of  our  citizens.  I.et  (he  suggc«tion«  of  out  correspondent 
"G."bo  adopted  relative  to  the  deepening  of  our  harbor,  and  ibe  system  of 
direct  Irade — erparl  as  well  as  imporl — ayalematicaJly  pursued,  and  Charleston 
must  become  the  Emporium  of  the  South. 


DEPASTHENT  OP  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMEEiTS. 

l.-NEVV.OHLEANS  AND  TEXAS  EAIL-ROAD. 
A  convention  to  promote  ibis  road,  whs  held  in  October  lim,   a(   Biirkeville, 

offered  by  Oolonel  Audry,  of  Teias,  from  wbioh  we  extract  the  secoiid  and  most 
important:  1><;.^- 

a.  Betolv^  That  in  view  of  ibe  incalculable  advantages  which  mnit  remit  lo 
Texas  and  Looiwana,  by  the  eiteusiDn  of  lhi«  road,  tba  dtizcDS  of  both  stalm 
ihoald  cordially  Daile  in  a  common  effort  lor  it«  apeedy  nccomplishmenl — calcu- 
lated u  it  will  be,  to  afford  >  cheap  and  certain  outlet  at  all  seasous  of  the  year 
lo  the  aarplus  product*  of  the  country,  and  a  ready  market  al  New-Orleam  at 
times  most  favorable  to  their  tale,  relieving  ui  of  the  present  slow  and  uueertaio 
□aviealfon  and  wagoasge,  which  often  consumes  a  great  pari  of  their 


I 
I 


lilant  charges.     Not  onlv  will  this  road  obviate  these  excessive  expenses 

—  ^^   iiQj  it  will  develop  and  cause  to  be  rapidly  populated  more 

of  the  best   land   of  Texas  and  Louisiana,  now  but  partially 


1  Loaiiiaoa  tu  Mew-Orleans,  the  great 
— VmaiNIA.  TENSKSSEE  AND  HISSISSIFPI  RIVER  IIAIL.ROAD. 


A  large  convenlion  ha*  lately  been  held  in  Abiogdon.  Virginia,  of  delegate* 
from  that  state  and  frnm  Tennessee.  The  preiideol  of  the  company  •tiled,  that 
bat  8200,000  were  required  to  complete  the  work  from  Lynchburg  lo  the  Ten- 
nessee line.    Among  the  resolattom  adopted  were  ihi!  fallowing,  which  wo  insert 

3.  Rttotved,  That  among  the  projected  rail-way  comma nfcnltous  of  the 
day,  we  recognize  the  great  Saalh-weiteni  national  route,  passing  ihrougb 
SoQih-westem  Vireioia  and  Bast  Tennessee,  which  proposes  lo  eonueel, 
through  the  moil  htvorable  depntssion   of  ihe  AUeghanies,    ifao  wolera  and 


I 
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people   of  the   We* 

Norlh,— which,  in   ^-     .        .    , 

Dnion.  cnnnecTa  New-Orlea[i>  witb  Uin  leat  uf  the  Nalionil   Govemmcnl  and  tk 

Eastern  f^itlM,^^(id  which  promisv*.  at  no  dislaat  cJHj,  to  offer  xbe  nuMI  dnd 

practicBblo  connoclion  between  our  Paoilio  and  Allaalic  border*,  as  aeeood  la 

HnportBDce  lo  no  olhor — eierting  ai  it  moat,  a  gtent,  lad.  as  wb  belicTe,  moM  im- 

neficent  idflueDca  on  all  the  great  iatereiu  of  our  coaairj,  commercial,  looial,  ud 

political. 

i.  Raalttd,  That  the  Virginia  luid  TenTie«st«  Bail-road,  and  the  Eatt  Teaaai- 
we  and  VirBinia  Rail  road,  uccupying  the  very  throat  of  ihn  pau  between  tka  , 
West  and  ihe  Eail.  form  a  most  interaaling  portion  of  ibis  great  line,  and  bum 
larget;  ihare  in  the  miglity  remits  lo  Bov  bom  it :  aud  for  thia  maon,  and  JM 
mote,  becouse  viewed  ia  lU  local  aipecla.  Iheir  reiult  mijit  iDevilably  be.  M 
angmeal  production,  cheapen  irnuBportatiDii,  incrcaia  populatian  and  diKoa 
knowledge,  they  pre-emioeutly  deserve  the  fo*teting  care  of  the  atate*  in  wUck 
thej  lie.  aud  preseol  the  alrongeat  claims  on  tbem,  and  ou  the  people  ilDtig  lfa> 
line,  to  a  most  liberal  support, 

Btaolvid,  That  Ihis  cooieniion  highly  npproie  of  the  propoced  genenl  X*S- 
roud  Convetiliou,  to  be  held  at  New-Orleena  on  the  Snt  Moiidsy  iu  JaoaarT  aatf, 
and  request  the  appoiDtmeDt,  by  the  Presidelit.  ou  iu  beholf,  of  five  d«le§MI 
Iharelo. 

DkI.IOITIS     to     the      NCW-OnLEAHS      GcnlHAL      R4IL-R01I>      COHTUTTD*.— 

Thomai  L.  Freslon.  Wyndhum  Boberlaon,  Walter  Preston,   C.  H.  Lyach.  Win. 
M.  Burwell,  of  Virgiais;  Wm.  Heiskell,  Joha  McGaiigby,  oF  Tenanaee. 

J.— NEW-ORLEANS,  OR  MOBILE  AND  OHIO  HAIL-HOAD. 

A  Urge  meeting  hat  been  lately  held  at  Pndocab,  Keotackjr,  for  the  pnrpoMtf 
proposing  that  pomt  on  theOhio,  Bslbe  lenniiiua  of  the  Mobile  ur  Now-OrlcM* 
Boada.  A  delegation  WW  appoinii^d  Id  the  New-drleons  Convention  ia  Jnamj. 
Retolvcd.  That  the  corporation  of  the  town  of  Padacah  aboold  irubKriba  tt» 
■nm  of  two  hundred  thouaand  dollan.  and  that  the  couml;  of  McCracken  rimdd 
Bubaciibe  one  hundred  ibnuaand  dollars  of  atock  in  the  Mobile  and  Ubio  SA 
road  Company  :  provided  Faducah  ia  made  the  terminus  of  taid  road  ;  and  fay 
for  the  >aid  stooh  in  boods.  redeemable  at  30  ^ear*,  benring  6  per  oetil.  ialaml 
per  unnum  ;  and  detirertaid  bundnto  the  President  and  DJrecton  of  tfao  a^Rat 
road  CoDipanv.  to  be  exiieoded  in  conatraating  that  part  of  the  road  in  IhixMr. 
RfBived,  Thatiu  the'evenl  of  the  aaid  Mobile  and  Ohio  Uail-road  CoopanT 
making  the  lenuinua  of  aaid  road  at  any  other  place  Ihon  Padncab,  the  aaid  Maa 
bosubacribed  lo  either  tbe  rail -road  from  New-Ocleaos  to  the  Uhiu  river,  or  lotlM 
rail-road  froui  Nashville,  Tennessee  :  provided  ibo  rood  la  which  said  nook  dtH 
be  subscribed  iball  make  its  terminus  nt  Pnducah.  the  said  bonda,  io  ajtluirvrMa. 
abould  be  expended  iu  the  conslmatioQ  of  that  port  of  tbe  rood  loading  out  lia« 
Padocah. 

Rciolaid,  That  in  view  of  lbs  many  natural  advantages  as  n  commmvid  ni 
manufscitiring  point,  presented  by  Faducab.on  accountof  ber  jwaitioD  at  iha  baa4 
of  low  water  DavigBllon,  jla  elevalinn  above  high  water,  and  iu  ncciMBibibly  by 
lb*  BBsieai  and  mast  practicable  grade,  Fadncnh  offers  inducemenu  (br  tfas  tar- 
miDOB  of  Hither  or  all  of  (lis  c^mlempliiled  ronles,  luuarpassed  by  auy  poiai  GAy 
miles  above  or  below  the  month  of  the  Ohio  river. 

<.— ARKANPAa  RAIL  HOAD  IMPROVEUEKTB. 

Koswel]  Deebe,  Esq..  who.  toother  with  oor  IHend.  Abaalum  Fowlor,  it  an*- 

bered  among  tbe  most  liberal  friends  of  internal  improvement  in  Arkonaaa,  baa 

lately  issued  a  vei7  able  address,  ai  chairman  uf  a  special  oomffiiwion.     Wa  aa- 

Iracl  this  part,  which  has  a  geneml  intereat  for  out  raaders : 

"  As  a  beginning,  I  propoie  that  the  main  lenointis  of  tbe  poblio  works  of  dot 

— ■: —  .r ...g  [^  designated  at  some  point  on  the  MIxiMupiii  tirvr- Mem/Ht, 

^»  «,u:.i.  i-  -»««  4™  ^j:-._  «:]  ^-,]_  „_^  telcgrapba  tr  — " — 


if  yon  plcaie— from  which  iasooa  to  radiate  nil-reads  sod  lelegmpbi 


of  thu  Nurthem,  Eastern  and  Southern  state*.     Il  is  truly  gratiryiiif 


the  foiiorBl  feeling  of  enthmiasm  thai  is  now  moving  forwari. 

Louiiiaua  ou  tbe  ■abject  of  railways.     Witbin  a  lew  laoiilha  iba  proii 
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from  New-Orlenn*  to  Jacfewn,  io'lhs  Stale  of  Misaisiippi,  haa  buen  aid^dby  Tolun- 
Inry  aJock-aubicripliaus  urtiairn  milliuD  or  dollara.  wliiob  will  go  on  iiicreuiD|. 
uutil  sufficient  ]»  ooDlributcd  lu  enanre  tlie  complelioa  of  the  prupoasd  work.  To 
wcure  our  tmde,  tbey  musl  eitedil  tboir  eatcrprlee  to  AricuiiiBB,  or  we  will,  ere 
loug,  Grid  Mempliia  a  belter  market  iban  New-Orleaiia.  At  slraoge  bi  tbia  poiL- 
tJOD  at  firat  blush  may  leem  to  many,  it  will  require  a  great  deal  of  aklll  and 

"  Tbo  500,000  acre  grant,  If  jadicioiuly  maaased,  is  worlli  at  leiiat  1,000.000 
arduUarii;  a  aum  amply  Buffideat  of  itaetf,  if  riglitly  uaed,  for  the  piirposea  in- 
leaded,  lu  lay  the  fouadalian  of  B  ajsteui  of  interaal  improvemeal  in  out  state, 
which  could  not  fail  to  engage  lUe  encraiea  and  enterpriao  of  our  people  in  favor 
of  such  a  aystetn  of  lixpendilure.  as  wauld  never  ceate.  until  ihe  wbole  state  is  tia- 
versed  by  ruada  and  canala.  But  we  divide  the  fuod,  sod  expend  il  for  mere 
neighborhood  imp  rave  menta,  controlled  by  local  inSuencaa  ;  however  commeud- 
abla  may  be  the  intantioua  of  Ihoie  coulralliug  it,  it  will  never  be  productive  of 
any  general  good.  On  the  contrary,  il  will  prove  a  bone  o£.contenliDD,  and  serve 
as  material  wherewith  polilicail  uspirauls  will  humbug  the  people.  If  tbis  be 
tme,  and  1  aincerely  Ibink  it  in,  let  at  anile  our  meaus  and  energies  for  Ihe  pur- 
pose of  making  a  road  that  tball  traverse  tbe  aiate  Ihrougbant  its  entire  length 
and  breadth — a  road  in  whicb  all  can  participate,  and  for  whtcb  future  genera- 
tioDS  will  blesa  its  proieotors.  If  you  will  open  a  correapondence  wilh  yonr 
fnenda,  and  earnesdy  aUi  iLeir  coope ration  in  bringing  the  minds  of  ibe  people  to 
think  upon  ihia  aubjecl.  you  wil!  deserve  well  of  your  country. 

"  Argamenls  may  be  powerful,  but  /aeli  are  all-powerful,  1  wonld  rather  have 
a  catalogue  of  facU  to  demonstrate  a  |)roblem,  than  all  the  argumnats  the  world 
has  ever  produced.  The  fad,  that  eigblaen  years  ago,  there  was  not  ■  mile  of 
railway  leading  out  of  Boston,  and  that  now  she  has  a  railway  conneiion  wilh 
Ihe  stales  adjiiiuius  Klaasaf^hnsetU  of  some  SOOD  miles  in  length  ;  that  the  length 
of  railways  in  the  United  States  ia  10.000  miles — equal  in  length  to  all  the  rail- 
roads in  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany  ;  (hnt  ihs  Stale  of  New- 
Turk,  Nuce  IS44,  has  built  upwards  of  lOOO  miles  of  p!ank  road,  in  addition  to  all 
her  railroads  and  canals  berelufore  alluded  tu.  These  are  anifiaient  of  itacif  to 
detnonstrHle  mj  ^aition,  and  to  show  that  we  must  of  necessity,  if  not  aa  a  mal- 
tar  of  seir-prolection.  engage  in  these  great  railway  schemes,  to  the  extent  of  our 
ability  at  leaal.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  city  of  Umpiit  is  to  be  the 
grand  western  termioUB  of  the  line  of  railway  running  south  through  the  State  of 
Kenluoky,  across  Tennessee,  down  Ibrongh  the  heart  of  Alabama.  Misaisaippt, 
and  Lotusiana,  to  Mobile,  in  one  direction,  and  to  New-Orleans  in  tbe  other. 
theuce  onward,  in  its  course  across  the  Mieuaaippi  river  by  the  projeoUd  route 
from  New-Orleans  through  Opelonsas  into  Texas.  These  few  evideiioea,  in  addj- 
tian  to  what  haa  heretofore  been  slated,  are  sufficient  to  win  over  tu  so  gloriuas 
a  cause,  tbe  most  skeptical  minds,  withoal  even  loaking  to  the  completion  of  thai 
magnlEcent  highway  of  tbe  world,  the  PaciGo  Bail-mid  !  For.  it  is  obviuaslj 
true,  that  the  struggle  for  ibe  anpremac;  of  ihe  Pacilic  Ocean,  carried  on  between 
Great  Biilaia  and  Ihe  United  Slates,  must  yipld  lu  uiir  mercantile  marine,  which 
has,  in  fifty  yeat«,  grown  to  be  the  first  in  magnitude  in  the  world,  and  must  end 
in  aasorlingits  away  over  the  whole  OHcnlal  trade,  destined  lo  lind  itaway  acroaa 
Ihe  Continent  lo  tbe  Atlantic,  eta  the  great  basin  of  tbo  Mlssiasippi,  bavins  a  capa- 
city lo  sustain  as  dense  a  population  to  the  sqnare  mile  as  Belgium,  which  wonld 
amount  to  an  aggregate  of  350,000,000  souls.  The  npper  nortion  of  this  fertile 
and  immensely  productive  valley  mual  bavo  a  point  where  their  pmilucMcan  be 
aentat  allscQsons.  maugre  ice  and  low  water.  Who  will  deny  tu  ilemfkii  the 
natural  claim  for  anch  a  buiiness  point,  and  the  proapeel  ofbecombg,  in  time,  the 
grand  commercial  emporium  of  the  Soutb-weil  T  Idu  not  conceive  il  hauiding 
mnch  lo  say,  thai  the  centre  ofourgoverameut  will  be  ant  Gu  reinole  from  JVmi- 
fitM,  ailuate  sa  she  is  on  the  banks  af  a  stream  that  drains  a  valley,  containing  B 
population,  at  this  time,  of  13.000,000,  with  an  area  sufficient  in  extent  to  support 
the  wbule  population  of  Europe !  There  is  a  moral  in  all  this  worthy  Ihe  devo- 
tion of  any  people  under  heaven.  UhHc  Arhatuat  itit\  Uempiii,  and  her  peo- 
ple w!ll  be  proBperoas.  'whilst  her  canlrality  will  five  her  atreugtb.  and  soun  aa- 
title  her  lo  a  rank  among  tbe  first  slate*  in  the  Uuiou." 


L 
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people  of  liiBi 


of  ihe  leeiilaiorfl  of  Tein*,  hns  iwued  an  adi 
ing  oul  the  great  work  wbich  ihey  ahonld  p. 


Thoie  intereiled  ilook 
^    hihS  ( 
'idingridgs  J 


/  upon   conditian  the  smoaDtB  are    mveiled   wilhin  It 
ID  of  rail-roads,  etc.    We  give  his  outline  of  the  iniprovemenli; 
■■  Id  adapting  a  ejsLein  of  rail-roads,  TeiitB  should   bave  ■  doe  regard  to  her 
oTCQ  sea-ports,  and  to  the  interests  of  Ihe  interior  porliooB  of  Ihe  itata.      Sba 
ahoold  endeavor  to  secare  a  rail-road  cauoexion  with  all   the  grvat  commereill 
nities  of  the  Uiiiled  Slates  on  Ihe  Atluiilic  sea-board,  and  with  San  Diego  and  Bn    • 
Fruucisvo  on  the  Pacific.      This  can  be  doue  by  a  proper  nse  of  the  means  witlua 
the  conlro!  of  Ihe  slate ;  wbich  I  will  proceed  to  show,  before  I  conclodo.     A 
rail-road  should  be  constructed  froTQ  lide-water  on  Galreston  Bay.  1o  the  nortb- 
eaal«m  angle  of  ihe  slate,  on  Hed  River,  with  a  view  to  meet  the  Meotphis  rail- 
mud.  whtcli  will  cross  the  State  of  Arkansas   by  way  of  Little   Rocli.     By  Iba     ' 
time  lliat  our  road  is  finished,  VIcksburg  will  be  connected  with  Charleatou  and    t 
Savannah,  by  eiCending  her  road  tolho  Mississippi  lino,  to  meet  thK  road  ninning 

from  Monteomerr  to  the  Alabama  tine  on  the  west.       Those  intereilc'  *' 

Ihe  rail  roads  leading  from  Cbartesloo  and  BBvaunah  to  Viclcilnirg,  wilt  (ii 
rail-mad  aorosB  the  Mississippi  swamp,  and  unite  with  oi 
between  the  Babine  and  Red  Rtter,     At  a  paint  on  the 

Dorth-eaitera  comer  of  our  state,  belween  laiilude  30  aod  SI".  Dearly  wettilfibB  1 
point  at  which  the  New-Orlenas  and  Opelousas  Rnil-road  will  lonch  ibe  SabJDOi  ^ 
Texas  ahonld  commence  another  rail-road  at  Ibe  same  time  that  abe  begins  dl 
Northern  road,  and  run  it  west  to  the  Colorado  river,  and  along  Ibe  vallerof  lb 
Colarodo,  by  way  ofihooity  of  Austin,  to  El  I'aso,  with  a  view  of  extending  lb 
rowJ  on  the  east  Ihrouzh  the  souihem  bonier  of  the  pine  region,  and  joining  tb 
New-Orleans  and  Opelousas  Ball-way  at  the  Sabine,  and  oT  aecaring  a  rail-roii 
oonaection  on  the  west,  through  the  vallpy  of  the  Oils  with  San  Diego  and  Si 
FranoiacD.  on  the  FaciSc.    As  soon  as  tbo  We«t«ru  rail-rood  reaobra  the  pnbl^  3 
domain.  Texas  will  be  able  to  pay  all  her  debts  with  ber  public  lands,  wid  noM 
the  meitns  to  Guish  her  mil-roads,  and  construct  another  line  from  Ihe  pwnt  M 
which  the  Vicksburg  road  will  meel  our  Norlhem  road,  along  ihe  dividing  ridr 
between  Ihe  Babine  and  Red   River,  and  across  the  ht-ads  of  the  TrinilJ.  IB 
Brams.  and  Colorado,  until  it  interapcts  tho  road  leading  from  Austin  to  Bl  PH 
These  three  great  trunks  of  rail-way  would  bring  almost  every  part  of  TexUM 
of  the  Colorado  within  one  hundred  miles  of  a  rail-way  station.    The  wealtt 
the  people  of  Texas  would  bo  so  much  increased  by  Ibe  constructtoit  of  lb 
rail-roads,  that  tboy  could  construct  brunch  roods  and  plank  roads  wherever  d 
would  be  needed.    The  county  west  of  the  Colorado  can  be  supplied  wilt  ~ 
roads  by  a  dight  amendment  ofthe  charter  oflbe  San  Antonio  Rail-road  Com] 
or  by  appropriating  a  portion  of  the  public  domain  for  Ibe  continuation  ol 
road  across  the  Colorado  to  San  Antuoio  and  Eagle  Pass,  ou  tbe  Rio  Gn 
The  road  running  from  Netv-Orteans  to  the  Colorado,^  sbonld  run  along  Ihe  ler 
country,  ns  near  the  audulating  coantrf  as  possible,  in  order  that  il  may  bs  w 
ceasibte  from  the  coast,  as  we)!  as  ibo  interior ;  and  because  it  can  be  canatnicUi 
for  less  tbanone-half  Ihe  money  it  would  cost  if  carried  over  the  billy  r< 

should  touch  tbe  Colorado  near  Columbus,  in  Colorado  coonty.     This' 

able  Ihe  San  Antonio  Rail-road  Company  to  anile  with  the  Western  rail-way  b| 
way  of  Seguin  and  Gonzales,  at   thi   point   where  it  tenches  ^e  Colorado,  *"■ 
thus  secure  a  coonexiDn  with  New-Orleans  and  Galveston.     From  this  point  I 
vould  lake  their  rouil  to  Trei>pslacioe,  on  Matagorda  Bay,  for  the  pui 


attmcting  to  that  point  tbe  trade  of  Timpico,  Vera  Cruz,  Tobasco,  Yncalani 
tral  America,  the  northern  coast  of  Buuth  America,  and  the  West  India  Isl 
particularly  Ihe  trade  in  tropical  rmlts,  sugar,  cbocolnle  and  coffee.  Th 
Antonio  Rail-rond  Oompeny  would  extend  their  rail-way  to  Eagle  Pasi,  Id  b. 
the  trade  of  Nnevo  Leon.  CosbniU.  San  Luis  Potosi,  ZaCBtecnf,  and  parts  nif 
rsDso,  Sonera.  Ginaba,  and  ChiboBhun.  whose  people  wonld 
heallhy.  lable-land  ooantry  to  Bugle  Pass,  lo  go  to  New-Orli 
going  to  Bjellowfeter  coast,  and  iravelling 
and  mule  Isun  trade  of  SL  Looia,  Missouri." 
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■.— BAIL  BOAD  MEETING  AT  0PEL0U8AS. 

We  eilract  from  the  miaule*  ihti  nwt  nneenercua  reulution,  and  woulil  pnb- 
lUh  tli«  reply  of  one  of  Ihe  commrllee.  which  ippesred  in  tlie  New-Orteani 
Picaynne.dlda^eadmil.  Tbe  people  of  Diieloiuu  will  ;et  realize  the  (a\[ 
eilent  of  the  injualice  thej  tiBTs  done  towirdi  s  cammittee  who  liave  labored 
■uidiiouBly  day  Hnd  nigbt,  iu  the  aervics  enimiiti^d  la  ihem  ;  BodbBveeipeuded 
Urge  Bumi  from  ibeir  own  privnte  inenni,  in  iba  publioatiou  and  diseemiiiaiian 
of  dociimenlii,  and  in  a  wids  cornspnadence.  wilhnul  other  eipecialioni  n{  re- 
ward than  Ihe  conKioameu  of  bavJug  deserved  well  of  (he  Elale,  the  South,  and 
the  eouulrji 

"  Whereai,  at  the  Nen'Orleans  and  Opeloiwaa  Bail-rood  Conventiao,  held  i  n 
New-Ofleana,  on  the  At\\  and  5  lb  of  June  last,  kcontnitlee  waiappaintedlocDr- 
reipond  with  tb«  BDlhorilieB  of  Teias,  with  the  <riew  of  iDriling  Ihat  (tale  to 
direct  her  public  works,  bo  sb  to  meet  ihe  eilMlaion  of  ihe  New-Orlesna  and 
OpeloUBBi  Rgil-riud  :  and  lehtreai  Ihe  raid  canimiltEe  have  disregarded  Ihe  in- 
rtructiona  of  the  said  ConyHnliou,  aud  taken  no  Heps  lo  secaro  iho  eo-operalfou  of 
Texas,  thereby  fruBtinttag  ihe  object  and  imeDtion  of  said  Conveniion;  and  vhirt- 
«  it  is  deemed  of  the  ultnost  importance  to  effoot  nu  imToediale  underilanding 
withTetSB.  owin^to  ibe  neglect  of  the  raid  committee  ;  and  ie\trt/iM  this  meeting 
has  been  called  with  ibe  riew  of  appuioliug  delegates  to  ajoiDl  Rail-rcmd  Couveii> 
tkmof  TeiuB  and  Luoisiana.  on  the  Ural  of  October  next ;  it  is  therefore,  &c..  &c. 


1 


A.  writer  in  the  Vickaburg  Sentinel  has  clearly  and  forcibly  explained  the  po- 
Bition  and  proapects  of  Mississippi  in  regard  to  toil-roods. 

Will  the  State  of  Mississippi  aid  in  buildine  rail- roods  !  Tliia  Is  an  important 
laealion,  ond  as  a  canvass  is  now  EOing  »a  ""  the  lensloture,  it  is  proper  thol 
Ihe  subject  should  be  aeilated  boiore  Ihe  people.    The  Grat  qoee 


qneation,  and  as  a  canvass  is  now  BOiag  on  ior  the  lensloti 
Ihe  subject  should  be  aeilated  boiore  Ihe  people.  The  j 
settled  ia  the  ability  of  the  state,  with  the  aid  of  private  capital,  to  cumplote  auch 


works  BB  will  not  only  yirld  an  interest  on  the  investment,  but  will  contribute 
lo  the  wealth  of  the  state  and  inilividualB  by  a  large  diminution  in  Ihe  cost  of 
tranaporlolion  of  the  products  of  the  country.  There  are  four  leading  rail. roads 
that  have  beeu  canvassed  for  aeverol  ycara  past,  upon  the  necessity  and  practi- 
cability of  which  all  are  agreed  upon  the  completion  thereof  The  entire 
resources  of  Ihe  stale  wDulcfbo  developed,  every  plantation  in  the  state  being 
within  twenty- five  mites  ofstiiamboat  navigation  or  rail-road  Iranspoitalion. 

Two  of  Ihe  proposed  lines  intersect  Ihe  slate  from  west  lo  paal.  The  Mom. 
phis  and  Charleston,  and  Vicksburg  and  Montgomery,  and  two  from  aoulb  to 
north — the  Mobile  and  Ohio,  and  New-Orleana  and  Weatem.  l^e  first  named 
rood  will  probably  have  its  entire  lino  in  the  slolo  of  Tennessee,  although 
bordering  un  Ihe  Mixsissippi  line  ;  if  so,  the  state  of  Missisaippi  will  not  identify 
herself  with  it.  The  second  hos  already  siity-four  miles  nniahed  and  in  auc- 
ccaafut  operation.  The  atate  owning  property  in  it  valued  at  about  live  hundred 
thounnd  dollori.  with  the  donations  rrom  the  general  government,  and  the  sub- 
scription of  private  copitaliats  now  reody  lo  be  mode,  its  completion  is  insnred 
if  the  Btatc  will  fiimisb  the  iron.  The  Mobile  and  Oliio  road  running  in  the 
state  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  through  the  valley  of  Ihe  Toinbisbee, 
prodneing  already  large  crops  of  cotton,  and  requiring  but  incressvd  fDciMliea 
«ind  diminlahed  cost  of  transportation  to  make  il  Ihe  most  productive  as  il  is 
now  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  alale.  The  completion  of  the  only  portion  of 
thia  line  that  the  citizens  residing  on  it  lacked  the  means  to  build,  is  now  in- 
sured by  present  Bubacriptions,  and  the  road  is  certain  to  be  bailt  without  any 
aiaialouco  from  the  atote,  yet  It  would  be  but  justice  that  the  state  should  oid  in 
Bwork  not  only  adding  to  Ihe  prosperity  of  nearly  one-half  of  her  cilltena,  hut 
swelling  hsr  own  revenue  by  an  increase  in  the  value  and  number  of  taxablea. 
If  Ibe  aome  increase  in  the  value  of  land  lokes  place  on  Ihta  road  thai  has  been 

Sroduced  by  other  roada  not  ao  favorably  localPil,  a  direct  tax  on  land  from  Lau- 
erdole  county  north  to  the  tlate  line  lo  build  itie  road,  would  [ceutt  tn  a  profit 
of  an  bundrsd  fold  to  the  tax  payers. 


r 


6fl6  PB  ACTIO  AH  It-tTY  OF  A  RAIUROAS  OVKR  U0BIL8  H 

The  Nen-OtleonB  and  Wcelern  road  is  c^hartered  from  the  stDle  line  to  Jack- 
kon,  and  a  eeparate  (^ompMr  ia  already  orfnuiized  from  Jackaon  to  Canton,  slook 
eaaugh  having  been  suUcnbed  bj  the  citizens  of  Madison  county  t«  buUd  this 
rand,  relying  on  it  ag  a  local  work  alone,  without  any  view  ta  it*  czteniion  in  k 
line  toward!  Holly  Springe,  and  thence  to  the  Obioiiier.  Tbia  road  from  Jack- 
son north,  Btsnda  in  the  same  aituition  as  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road,  penelrattiiff 
a  portion  of  the  etate  not  only  able  but  nilliae  to  build  it.  The  road  south  ot 
Jackaon  runs  through  a  part  of  the  state  already  posaeeaiDg  convrnienl  traiU' 
portalion  through  the  Miiaissippi  and  Pearl  rivers,  and  to  whicb  but  little  in  value 
would  be  added,  as  the  country  is  generally  poor  and  htisnol  increased,  either  in 
population  or  wealth,  for  the  last  twenty  years — a  period  during  which  a  Isrga 
portion  of  the  state  has  quadra  pled  both.  The  works  suggested,  suppoaingtlut 
Glly  tniles  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  road  is  located  within  the  state  Oif 
MiBalsaippi,  would  give  about  tix  hundred  miles  of  rood,  for  which,  illowiiig 
forty  dollarsa  ton  tar  the  iron,  and  using  heavy  iron,  would  give  a  coat  of  about 
four  thousand  dollars  per  mile  for  the  aii  hundred  miles. 

The  stale  has  appropriated  Co  her  own  use  Che  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
land  donated  by  the  general  government  for  internal  improvement ;  valuing  Ilie 
aame  at  three  million  of  dollars,  she  will  have  accumulated  in  her  treasurj,  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  a  surplus  revenue  of  one  million  dollars.  The  pres- 
ent low  rale  of  taxation  yielding  enough  to  cover  current  demands  on  the 
treasury.  The  state  having  used  this  trust  fund,  by  every  obligation  is  bound 
to  return  it,  and  at  such  time  as  will  add  most  to  the  interest  of  the  parties  en- 
tilled  to  the  benefit  of  it. 

Uan  this  be  done  in  any  way  which  will  add  more  to  the  prosperilj  of  tin 
state  nt  large  than  by  investing  so  much  of  it  annually  in  rail-nrad  iron,  and 
furnishing  it  lo  all  rail-rood  lines  within  the  stale  as  fast  as  llie  gia^g  and 
superstructure  ia  ready  for  putting  it  down,  leaving  to  private  capital  to  acaam-  - 
plish  the  works  lo  that  client,  thereby  insuring  the  practicabilily  and  profit  of 
all  works  undertaken,  as  well  as  efficient,  prompt,  and  economical  managGiDeilt 
of  the  name  when  liniahed.  This  could  either  be  done  in  the  shape  of  a  doiu< 
tion.  stock  subscription,  or  a  loan  of  the  money  on  any  time,  the  etat«  isclaim- 
ing  the  iron  on  any  road  abandoned.  If  either  of  the  two  laller.  us  new  eoler- 
pnsGS,  are  undertaken,  the  stock  or  bonds  could  be  used  in  the  purchaM  of 
additional  iron,  or  by  direct  transfer,  in  aid  of  such  works.  This  iiitenu]  Im- 
prove nuaitfiiad  belonga  lo  the  people  of  the  slate,  the  state  holding  the  tillaas*' 
trustee,  Htdaa  aach  she  ia  bound  not  only  to  act  in  good  faith,  bnt  with  libeldirr. 
\n  agiewent  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  fumieh  the  iron  would  at  once  enlM 
ilu'  eonfldence  of  our  own  citizens,  which  would  insure  on  their  part  the  eont" 
fileiion  of  the  works  above  apccified  with  many  (ranch  roads,  causing  a  cluagS! 
in  the  investment  of  the  aurplus  capital  from  land  and  negroes  at  such  rates  b> 
to  yield  a  very  low  and  doubtful  rate  of  interest  to  that  of  rail- road  Blocks  yield- 
ing liberal  and  certain  dividends. 

riiero  is  now  in  oar  state  a  large  amount  of  money  idle,  and  a  change  is  ooah 
ing  over  our  people  as  to  the  mode  of  investment,  and  the  events  of  lut  TeB> 
wofiilly  warn  us  of  the  necessity  of  fostering  every  enterprise  that  will  tM  W- 
our  independence  as  a  slate  and  as  individuals,  not  in  its  political  lente,  bat' 
by  producing  within  our  own  borders,  for  our  ovrn  consumption,  everything  bOT 
soil  and  climate  are  physicallj  capable  of  producing,  and  ofTcrinE  inducemaiH 
for  the  investment  in  our  own  sinte  for  all  the  capital  and  surplus  income  of 

e.— PHACTICABILTTY  OF  A  R.m.-nOAD  OVER  U0BIL15  RIVEE. 

The  fallowing  will  bo  found  to  coulnin  a  great  deal  of  valnablo  matter,  whiobt 
we  have  never  seen  brought  together  Li'forc,  npoa  Ibe  importance  of  unbndtov 
rail-med  communication  as  oppoaeJ  lo  al earn  fcmea.  etc., which  are  often  propoeed' 
inslend  of  bridging : 

Inquiriea  hnving  been  made  by  Col.  P.  Phillips,  of  Ool.  Childe.  Chief  Engini 
of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail-road,  as  to   "  Ilie   practicabilily  of  crossing  ■  n 


pfUCTiOABiLnT  or  a  bail-road  ovek  mobile  river.         wT 

ba  eatiBT  occninpluhed  from  a  poiut  above  ibe  junction  ur  below  il  1  In  what 
mode  il  ibould  be  BccompliEbed,  (if  praolicsblH,)  by  a  draw-bridge  or  ruad  bonl 
coDoeating  with  Uie  (ermiaui  of  the  road  1  uid  wbelbei  ihote  ars  any  wrioiu 
diRiciiltiei  which  woald  reuder  the  cost  of  the  work  very  sreat  1"  Thai  gealleinui 
nplieiufollowi: 

To  the  /trit  question.  1  have  no  donbc  of  llie  piitire  practivabilicy  of  pauing  s 
rail-WBj  Mtneeii  Batdwiu  and  Mobile  coanties  over  ths  Alabama  river  and  ad- 
jacent boltoma  anywhere,  with  proper  ditorimiDation,  north  of  "  Twelve-Mile 
lilHud."  And,  if  other  circimutanceB  rendsr  it  deurable,  I  sboald  not  daupvir  of 
finding  a  practicable  roots  lower  down,  between  thii  ialand  and  Ball  river.  It  in 
well  known  thai  the  delta  of  Iha  Alsbaaia  river  i>  an  DndolatiDg,  lub-maritie 
formalioD  ol'  clay  and  sand,  opon  the  aqftace  of  which  detscfaed  depusita  of  ihells, 
in  the  form  of  ialunds  aod  ban.  have  to  Bome  extent  prolecled  the  aabitrata  from 
abrasion  by  witer-curreiils.  Where  not  Ihui  prolecled,  man;  cliannelB,  uuall  bayi 
and  bayous  have  been  eicavaled,  from  time  to  lime,  by  flood  currents,  and  sub- 
•equeiitly  filled  again  with  all  aorta  of  river  drift,  conHitiog  chiefly  of  timber, 
mud  and  mud.  The  depth  of  iheae  river  depoaita,  and  their  conaiatency  Co  ana- 
tain  in  one  direction  better  than  another  the  necessary  rejlvfay  atnicturea,  aro 
qoBsliona  of  detail  which  an  engiiieerinu  anrveyor  can  readily  determine.  But 
wherever  aoanded,  they  have  been  found  not  to  exceed  twenty  to  forty  feet  in 
depth,  and  capable  of  bearing  the  hearical  struclmreaby  the  aimpte  procest  of 
piling.  Beudes,  nearly  the  whole  area  north  of  Rait  River  in  covered  with  ■ 
thick  ond  heavy  growth  of  timber;  and  wherever  this  it  the  case,  ihere^ia  nrely 
any  difficulty  in  conitructing  and  auBtaining  a  rail-way. 

To  the  lecoad  qiieetion.  With  reference  to  a  line  of  road  from  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  or  Columbua,  Georgia,  two  routes  are  supposed  by  enrface  inoicationa 
as  more  favorable  than  others.  One.  6ve  to  rii  miles  below  Stockton,  croa:)iiig  to 
a  point  abonl  a  mile  below  Fort  St.  Philip.  The  other  in  a  northeasterly  direc- 
linn  from  the  vicinity  of  Fori  Btodder.  An  iuetnimenlal  survey  may  develop 
othen  equ ally  good,  or  better.  Beside  the  Mobile  River,  the  first-named  roals 
will  croaa  the  Tensaw  River  Iwo  miles  or  more  below  the  mouth  of  Middle  Biveri 
and  the  other  route.  Bear  Creek  only,  which  in  the  bayon  connection  of  the 
Tensaw  with  the  Alabama  Biver  above  its  junction  with  the  Bigby.  The  tc^i^er 
route  will  be  longeal  of  the  two.  but  at  the  same  time  will  encounter  firmer 
ground, ifnot  leaa  of  deeply  overflowed  bottoms.  The  posaage,  however,  can  ie 
eaiilf  aanrmplititd  by  either.  Tlie  jarticalur  preference  that  any  uue  line  may 
receive  over  other*  mast  result  from  iDBlmmental  aurveys,  and  s  carabl  €om|)a- 
riaoo  of  length,  coat,  commercial  relations  and  permanency  of  the  wolfc. 

To  the  third  qneslion.  The  odmiuian  of  s  "  brcali"  in  B  line  of  itttway  and 
the  use  of  steam-boats  to  connect  the  terminii  have  been  adopted  in  a  few  in- 
Blancei.  bntonly  wherebridging  was  entirety  impmcticBble,  illegal,  orenormoualy 

Ho  great  have  been  the  intermptiona  to  the  trafiio  of  rail-vrays  by  these 
"  breaks,"  that  every  eObrI  is  madelo  avoid  Ifaem.  Stcen  raWwujt  ait  bridgtd 
inia  the  city  of  Bctlon.  The  Long  Island  Railway  Oompany  Ikiled  in  con- 
sequence of  two  "  breaks"  in  their  road,  and  the  beavy  expenses  thereby  incnrred 
m  keeping  up  their  cnonecliona  by  adonble  set  of  steamers. 

The  New- York  and  Erie  Rail-way  Company  will  soon  abandon  their  present 
terminna  at  Piermoni,  twenly-five  mile*  above  the  oily^^ispeote  with  steamer* 
— and  biing  their  roitd  lo  tide-water  St  Jersey  City.  Lake  Chninplain  is  now 
eroised  by  a  rail- way  ^DOfiif  bridge.  The  Hudson  River  at  Albany,  ibe  Suiqiie- 
hanna  at  Havre  de  Grace,  the  Niagara  River  at  Niagara,  Ibe  St.  Lawrence  at 
Montreal,  tbe  Ohio  at  Wheeling,  the  Potomac  at  Waabingloa.  and  the  Savannab 
at  Augusta,  will  severally  be  crossed  by  rail-way  bridges,  aod  ihna  avoid  the  Very 
great  incouveDienee  now  experienced  by  the  use  of  aleamcra  and  general  trans- 
shipment.  Each  and  ill  of  these  are  equally  or  vnstty  mare  difiicult  and  eipetl- 
nve  than  tbe  worst  that  con  be  found  in  crossing  the  Mobile  Rive'.  My  opinioQ 
is,  that  the  only  proper  way  to  cross  this  river  with  a  rail-way  it  by  u  bridge  with 
a  horizonUl double dnw',  giving  two  openinga  at  the  same  lime  of  ISO  feel  each; 
which,  being  placed  over  a  straight  portion  of  tbe  channel  and  in  deep  water, 
will  nfler  no  obstruction  or  deteoDon  whatever  to   aleamen  navigaling  the 
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ir  Hobils  and  Ohio  n»d  with  that  of 


A  Bimibr  bridge  will  cvenlnnllj  ci 
Oentrat  IllinoiD,  aorou  the  maiuh  of  tho  Ohio. 

To  yait  roui-ttiBDd  UiE  queation.      Having  car«rally  cuniidered  the  lubjecl,  IB 
compotiraa  with  the  coil  of  other  works  of  a  nmilir  chamcler.  I  cannot  discorer 
til  of  Twelve-mile  Isliad,  aoj  diSicaltiei.  which  can  teadet 


or  even  imagiue,  north  ot  Twelve-mile  Islio 
the  cobt  of  the  work  eilrsordinarily  great. 
Twn  thauBsad  feel  of  bridging  and  400,00 


>r  bridging  and  400,000  fm-dt  of  enltb  embaakmenla,  will 
be  a  liberal  estimate  of  the  exlsnt  of  ibe  work  acroai  the  deiu  from  hill  lo  hiO, 
wtd  the  CQit  ot  it  all  should  not  exceed  one  bundrFd  and  lifly  Ihauuad  dullara. 
With  great  reapect,  1  am  jour  obedient  ecrvaul, 

JouH  Cbilds. 


Though  our  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  convention  was  a  very  full  om^ 
and  did  ample  justice  to  the  enlarged  public  spirit  and  intelligence  of  the  mem- 
bera,  wc  discover  that  some  slight  errora  occurred  in  the  epcech  of  Judge  Moore, 
which  was  a  very  able  and  powerful  one,  and  that  do  mention  was  made,  b;  ea 
oversight,  of  the  lemarkB  made  liy  M.  M.  Cohen,  Esq.,  on  presenting  the  reso- 
lutions. We  amand  this,  b;  slating  that  Mr.  Cohen's  speech  was  an  able  and 
practical  one,  abounding  in  apposite  illuatiations,  and  that  at  considerable  lengtb 
he  eiplained,  presented,  and  defended  the  rcsolulions.  Judge  Mnoie  will  receiTe 
«  sufficient  apology  in  our  publisMng  his  speech  entire. 

"  That  part  of  the  route  with  wbicb  I  am  beat  acquainted,  from  Berwick'* 
Bay  lo  Opeloostts.  presents  fewer  difficultiea,  and  the  raU-road  can  be  laid  doWB 
as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  than  any  other  rail-road  in  Louisiana,  ar  olsewheie — 
there  wiil  be  but  one  stream,  worth  noticing,  to  cross,  (the  Vermilion,)  and  thai 
piaacating  no  diCGeulty,  being  narrow  and  shallow,  with  good  firm  Imnka— all 
othera  between  those  points  are  mere  gullies.  The  entire  distance,  with  liltia 
exception,  will  be  through  level  ptaiiie,  having  a  firm  clay  foundation  ;  a  plnti- 
ful  supply  of  the  very  best  cypress  and  other  timber  can  be  procured  aleacbend 
of  the  road  and  along  the  Bayou  Techt,  as  cheap  as  any  other  part  of  the  MaU. 

■'  1  am  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  country  throuED  which  the  road  willnll), 
east  of  Berwick'a  Bay,  hut  from  the  best  information  1  have  been  able  to  ebtnli, 
from  that  point  to  Lafourche,  tbe  route  presents  no  obslaclcs  worth  noltiuiigt 
and  I  have  learned,  Irom  a  pretty  good  source,  since  tny  arrival  in  this  cilj,  llial  ' 
the  route  from  Lafourche  to  Algiers  is  much  less  difficult  than  was  antieipMed, 
The  onlydifficult  and  cosily  bridge  on  the  whole  route  will  be  across  the  Lafburdiai 
and  that,  in  my  opinion,  will  cost  less  than  several  of  the  bridges  on  the  propoaaJ 
New-Orieans  and  Jackson  Rail-road.  Berwick's  Day  will  have  to  be  croaseid  by 
running  the  cars  on  a  steam  ferry,  as  now  practised  across  the  Susquehanaa. 
Taking  Mr.  Phelps'  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  latter  named  rail-road.  ■•  • 
guide,  1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  load  can  be  constructed  vitluB 
the  estimate. 

•'  The  Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie  Rail-road,  in  Ohio,  cost  9S,000  pec  mile  ;  the 
Vickeburg  and  Jackson  Rail-road,  in  Mississippi,  cost  88,600  per  mile,  and  QiB 
Wilmington  and  Raleigh  Rail-road,  in  North  Carolina,  cost  f  10,773  per  mils, 
according  to  the  American  Almanac  of  1649. 

"  We  wore  told  that  if  the  country  planters,  through  which  the  road  will  mw, 
would  take  one-half  Ihe  stock,  or  ihorcabouls,  that  the  balance  would  be  taken 


ingthe  n 


n  the  country 


i 


In  that  way.    The  otiief  mode  is,  to  aulhoriio  the  parishes _^ 

capacities,  to  subscribe  for  Block,  and  issue  bonds  therefor,  payable  in  twtatj 
years,  by  instalments  bearing  interest  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable 
annually  or  semi-annually.  This  mode  may  possibly,  lo  a  limited  extent,  iff 
I  the  prosperity  oflhe  counti^rw 


made  avulable;  and  if  the  work  contribute 
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moch  ui  ant[dpated,  it  msjbe  a  legitimate  menna  of  making  nil  conlrit-ute  wba 
mill  be  eventniilly  benclited  by  the  completion  of  no  great  a  nork  of  intemal 
improvement.  It  will  no  cloiibt  meet  nith  apposition,  but  tboie  who  propois 
Ihf'  meaeute,  think  that  when  the  subject  is  properly  underelood,  olijcctiona 
will,  in  a  meeeure,  cease.  To  carry  this  mode  tnto  opetalion,  a  law  will  be  ie> 
quired  to  authorize  the  pianleri!  to  subiCTtbe  and  issue  bonds  ;  indeed,  the  whole 
scheme  will  have  to  be  referred  to  the  legislature,  Id  obtain  the  right  of  way,  and 
sulhoriie  BO  large  a  capital  to  be  invested  in  a  corporation  ;  the  eiiating  law* 
authorize  neither.  Anj  Ian  that  may  be  paaacd  on  the  subject  shDold  contaio 
ctaueea.  aubmitting  the  matter  to  the  vote  of  the  people  interested.  In  a  le- 
publicatl  democratic  government  like  ours,  nothing  of  the  kind  can,  with 
propriety,  bo  carried  into  efTccI  without  the  aascnl  of  a  decided  majority — and 
to  mau  il  ie  lo  the  aid  of  lime, 

"  The  amount  to  be  sabacTibed  should  also  be  limited,  and  based  upon  some 
fixed  scale — say  the  value  of  properly  in  the  ecveral  pariibea — and  provision 
shonld  be  made  for  the  parent  of  the  bonds  and  intereat.  This  means  of 
raising  funds  for  works  of  this  kind,  it  seema,  is  not  so  new  as  may  be  sup- 
posed. I  perceive  by  the  public  prinla,  that  the  city  of  Louisville,  not  long 
since,  petitioned  the  legislature  of  Kentucky,  to  be  allowed  the  prinUge  of  sut^ 
■cribineRve  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  stock  ofa  rail-road  lo  run  from  that 
city  to  Nashville,  which  was  granted.  And  a  toIo  of  the  people  of  the  town  of 
PtovidencD  has  lately  been  taken  on  the  question,  whether  or  not  that  town 
sbould  subscribe  live  hundred  thousand  dollara  to  the  stock  of  a  roil- road  lo  run 
f^  Ihal  town  to  Fiahkill,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative,  by  a  vote  of  aesity 
three  to  one. 

"  I  have  becnmakins  some  calculations,  and  in  order  to  show  how  the  thins 
may  work,  and  bow  light  a  burthen  it  mould  impose,  if  prudently  managed,  and 
the  road  should  prove  suceessfuli  and  the  funds  con  be  obtained  in  that  way,  I 
will  suppose  a  case,  to  wit :  Supposo  that  the  rail-road  can  be  liniahed  in  three 
yean,  and  the  fourth  year  shauld  make  a  dividend  of  five  per  cent.,  and  there- 
alter  a  dividend  of  eight  per  cent,  per  annum — that  a  pariah  subscribe  for  one 
hundred  thousand  dollara  of  Block  and  issue  bonds  therefor,  as  before  stated, 
reserving  the  right  to  pay  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  principal  each  year;  and 
should  at  the  same  time  provide  for  the  payment  of  ten  thousand  dollara  a  ji 
thereon  for  fi' 


thousand  dollars,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty-live  years,  will  have  received  sixty' 
four  thousand  dollars  for  parish  purposes. 

•'  FrobaNt  income  of  the  road.— la  I9i9.  the  parishes  of  SL  Landry,  Lafayette, 
Vermilion,  St-  Martin,  St.  Mary,  Terrebonne  and  Lafourche  Interior,  toad* 
upwards  of  seventy-two  thousand  hogsheads  of  sugar.  The  four  lirsl  named 
pariabea  produced  about  twenty  thousand  bates  of  collon,  and  sent  lo  market 
annually  about  forty  thousand  head  of  cattle.  The  parish  of  St.  Mar;  connlmes 
about  one  hundred  thousand  barrels  of  com  more  than  il  produces,  estimating 
leas  than  half  ibo  sugar  and  molaaaus.  The  income,  at  the  loweet  rate,  may 
safely  be  put  down  u  follows  : 

60,onohDgBhcadBOfaug8r  andmolasaes,  at  91  60 STfi.OOO 

20,000  bales  of  cotlon '■     0  60 IS.OOO 

40.00n  head  of  cattle "      I   76 _    40.l>0« 

100,000  barrels  of  com "     0  20 30,000 

10,000  pusBsngera "  J6  00 50,000 

Back  freights,  etc. 160,000 


*  Deduct  eipenscs  at  46  per  ei 
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Lenviog  iipwatila  or  12  per  CBQt.  profit  atx  (he  cost,  at  $1,600,000;  andtlik 
nilbout  tiibiog  inla  the  cBlculalion  idbdj   miaor  sriiclei.      The  aadimiW  of  dn 
number  of  pasiengera  je  loo  low.     Since  atakiog  it,  I  have  uoertaiaod  tl 
BteuuboDts  oavigstiDg  the  Bayou  Techt  alone,  bave  carried,   (inca  tbe  Stbti 
JiBuary  l»»l,  Bbonl  bii  tLatuand  pauaagers,  to  and/ro. 

An  exteotioii  ortbe  road  forty-one  milea  from   Opeloaras,    will   met 
road  from  AleiandTia  to  Bayou  Bceuf,  by  wbich  a  great  portian  uf  Ibe 
tmde  {rom  the  valley  of  tba  Red  River  may   be  oblaiued  -.  bd    cstenaii 
liundred  or  oue  bundred  and  twQDt;r  milea  will  reach  the  border  of  Tesai,  mii 
central  poHJtion,  that  will§eciire  nn  iaimonsa  trade,  atid  induce  tlie  immijmMitifl 
thai  HouriBhing  Btate  to  take  tbis  route.  ■ 

Savmg  la  the  Seven  ParUkei  Menliontd.— The  73,000    bog*beads  of  m 

36,000  liogaheada  of  molatees,   and  tbs  90,000  biles  of  cotton,   ia  wotlh  al 

15.120,000.  The  saTiug  in  freight  ai  compared  with  preteat  price*  will  be  tlO«,lM 

Inuirance  on  iha  sugar,  molaMea,  and  colloit,  at  preMat  rales Slj* 

Inmrance  on  back  Ireighl  and  other  articlea . .. Jlj 

EaliloBle  for  aniclca  chat  can  Ibea  bs  brought  (o  market  Ihat  cannot 

Makiug . .,.. 93C<1,III 

Giving  a  clear  gain  to  the  producing  clnssea  in  theie  seven  pariahea,  of  al 
two  hundred  and  MXty  thousand  dollaral  a  sum,  I  shoald  think,  wortiiyofM 
oUB  nonsidoratioo:  nbilet  the  same  parishes,  on  the  plan  pmpoaed,  ai  bi  * 
stated,  wonld  pay  for  the  road  but  about  eighty  ihoutsnd  dollars  per  Baaum-s 
suacesaful,  a  much  leas  sum  would  aulGoe;  and  all  this  exclusive  of  the  ioctoai 
value  given  to  property,  and  many  advantages  not  enameraled. 

Every  plaster  who  makes  one  bundred  faogBheadsofsugar  and  a  praporlioad 
molusiee,  would  save  in  freight,  insuruuce,  and  one  paaatga  going  and  c<  '  ~ 
abont  $iZ9. 

That  rail-roads  contribute  greatly  to  the  prospority  of  a  country,  wo  La.-  __ 
many  proofs  in  Ilia  Dnited  Slalas  to  doubl.  Our  aisler  Slate  uf  Georgia  li^  | 
appeara,  iocreafied  more  in  population  within  tbo  last  ten  years,  in  prapottior 
tban  any  other  alate  in  the  Union ;  and  her  agricullare,  mauafactures  ami  li 
sourcsa  are  in  a  more  Bourishiiig  condition  thou  any  of  the  the  Suutbem  filaUl 
and  all  this  is  attributed  nuinlj  to  her  ayslem  of  rail-roadi  traversins  '^  **    ' 

When  I  first  descended  the  Miaaisaippi,  although  then  quite  a  youth.  I  Ti    _ 
D  vivid  iropreaaion  of  the  whiile  acene.     There  was  Dot  a  white  intiabitltol  oa  M 
banks,  from  the  moulh  of  the  Ohio  to  the  Wnluul  Hills,  (now  Vicluburg.)  ■   ~ 
at  New-Madrid  and  neigh borhood.     The  whole  valley  of  the  MisaiauppI  c 
taioed  but  a  lew  thousand  aoiila  :  its  whole  trade  was  carried  on  in  ■  fen  Br'  ■ 

keel  boats.     Steamboats  were  then  nol  known.     Well  do  1  rocolleol  tbo  i 

tion  creuted  by  the  landing  of  the  first  steamboat  al  the  leree  in  Nevr-Orleaos,  hi 
1S12.     I  happened  to  be  here,  and  was  among  the  passengers  on  its  fini  depMbl 
lure.     Now  look  St  the  change  of  scene!    Von  have  now  thonuiuds  of  floatiir 
palaces,  gliiiing.'as  it  were  bymajgic,  alongthis  mighty  stream.    Tbis  great  vtll^, 
contatuBoow  upwards  nf  ten' millions  of  soula.  The  export  of  domeslia  prodncHlD 
foreign  countries  e^coed  in  value  forty  millioaa  of  dollars,  and  lis  ptifdncla  ~^ 
eatimal^  at  one  hundred  milliona  of  dollsra.    This  change  ha*  taken  plaoe  w 
in  my  time,  within  half  ncentiiry;  and  aU  Uu.  fellow  eiliiens,  ioi  isea  adUL— 
Ay  Amtriean  tnterpriie.  bjAmtrican  iaduttry.ututcr  (hit  great  titd  gltriimt  Ol^Mt, 
\no  woutd  luil  it  proud  to  be  one  of  ill  <Uitau! 

10.— TENNESSEE  RAlLEOAD. 

NuHviLLi,  TuxKKssKa,  OeiBitr  9,  1S51. 
.T.  D.  B.  DiDow,  Eui., 

Sir.— You  requoai  my  opinion  as  lo  the  plan  orimproremeiiibestta  beadoptad 
by  the  slate  and  people  qI  TeiiueMee. 

Contnilled.  as  Uiis  must  be,  by  ibe  iliape  of  the  state,  the  dlrBCtiona  of  Ah.^^H 
m^JUUtains  and  rivers,  and  ihe  manner  in  which  the  improvrmenu  of  vA^^^^I 
juining  •Tales  approach  ua,  there  is  bat  one  genersl  syilem  to  be  adoplaA^^^H 
and  fiirtunalely,  1  think,  public  attention  has  been  dirwled  to  it,  wliieh  V^^^^H 
Hart  at  the  termiDna  of  the  LyDnfabarg  and  Tooneasee  Bail-road,  on  tba  Vfagii^^^^l 
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line,  and  pui  down  Ibe  Teaneiiieo  Kivor,  (fur  you  con  go  do  other  way  to  or 
near  KnoiviUe,)  and  on  down  Cslboua  or  Clefelend,  oud  ihera  wiib  ■  luuthem 
bntiutb  meet  ilirecdj  t'le  Gaurgia  imprnvemeHM.  From  the  point  ofdivergenco 
■t  Culhoun  or  Clevelanil  proceed  directly  to  Chatlanooga,  there  to  uieol  the 
'  "''   uogi  road,  and  puuiblj  the  Selma  and  Teaacuea  road 


Thence  to  Nashville,  by  the  NashviKo  and  Chattanooga  road,  or  on  or  near 
the  roale  recently  examined  anti  reported  upon  by  Mr.  HaxBlburit.  Civil  Bagiiieer, 
to  lliu  Miuiuippi  Bivsr,  at  or  near  ibo  upper  part  r>r  Madrid  fieiiJ,  bonleriiig 
apoa  llie  Kenlucky  liue.  Thia  roule  waald  be  nearly  600  miles  lung,  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other  of  onr  atate. 

I  thiuh  it  is  the  moat  imparlaiit  for  the  atate  at  large,  as  it  ccmDecIs  directly  all 
divisiauf,  and  will  obliterate  all  aectiuDal  TeeliugB. 

The  road  will  run  in  a  proper  direction  also  to  meet,  and  transport  the  pro- 
duotaortliBvalleya  or  the  Upper  Miasiisippi,  Missouri,  and  thoir  iribntariet,  to 
the  Atlantic,  by  the  shortest  route  that  can  be  mudo  to  Oliarleston  or  Savannah, 
■ad  Ibo  aait  shortaM  to  Ricllni'iud,  Va.,  and  over  routes  that  oau  carry  the  trade 
cheaper  than  any  otfaer  connecting  the  Mississippi  and  Atlantic,  as  it  will  be  the 
iharleal  nnd  much  the  most  aconoiuical  oT  cotislructioo.  Thii  trunk  lino  will  be 
compusod  of  the  following  rooili : 

The  EoitTenneiiee  and  Virginia  rood,  frota  KoDiville  loite  Ene 130 

That  pan  of  (be  But  Ttnoeiies  ooi  Goorgia  read  lying  between  Cleveland  or 

Calbwin  and  Knoxvilla SO 

ChstUnDngi  and  Clevelsnil,  nr  Calboaa,  say W 

Nashville  and  Chstlanoo^  Snilrosd III 

Kuhville  and  Miiiiuippi  Bail-rood ITO 

Unking  whole  lea^  Irom  Missiaiippt  Biver  to  Vtrginis.......   ..........  371 

The  neit  muat  imporlanl  line  of  improvomants  for  ear  state,  is  the  one  from 
Looisvilla,  Kantncky,  crosiing  into  Tenaeuae.  in  a  direction  to  Nnsbvillo,  ai  now 
conlerapluLed,  by  Louiivilie,  and  passing  aouthwestwardly  to  the  big  bend  lyf  the 
Tennessee  River,  at  or  near  Hamburgh,  where  it  will  nt  no  diilant  day  be  met 
by  the  Mobile  aud  Ohio  road,  and  the  New-Orleans  and  Jackson  road,  and  from 
thence,  ou  or  within  tbs  alnle  to  Memphis.  This  roule  will  cnnoect  the  eilreme* 
oflilitudB,  and  reap  a  rich  reward  from  carrying  the  products  in  eicbange 
from  sonth  to  north,  and  nnrlh  to  snulh,  as  well  as  ibn  travel  each  way.  Olii. 
cinati,  Ohio,  is  also  rencliing  oat,  and  will  connect  finally  with  this  line,  in  Ten- 
aeuee,  probably  in  Sumnerconnty.  Tlie  meana  ere  already  provided  tocoma 
from  Cincinnati  by  Lexinglau  to  Daavilie,  Kentucky. 

Leaphof  this  line  fram  Kcntneky  Kne  to  NBabvine « 

NsshvillF  to  TenoetHW  River,  at  Dr  near  Uambargh lU 

Tnsa   HambnTgh    Id    Meraphii ISS 

Ualuog  the  total  lon^h  from  Kcnlncky  line  to  Homphis 903 

The  third  and  next  most  imponant  mail  for  Ibe  state,  ia  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
road,  passing  from  the  point  at  or  neu'  Hamburgh  across  West  Tennesaee  by 
Jackson,  and  in  a  direction  lawnrdi  Cairo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  end  thia 
line  will  posa  centrally  ihroagh  West  Tenueuee,  and  accommodate  oil  the  canntiea 
'     ~  ~D  the  Tenniasee  and  Misiiaiippi  rirera. 


Lenglh  of 

Aild^t 


lines  from  Key  line  to  Memphis .QRS 

in  liue  to  Mndnd  Bend ST  I 


or  IIiPBQ  lines  of  impmrement  the  following  paria,  it  ia 
thought,  ilio  incoria  fur  the  conslructinn  is  provided: 

Nashville  ami  C hall annngn  Rail-mad ISl 

Bast  Tenn^wiee  and  Guorgiu,  between  Calhoun  and  tbe 
place  uf  crossing  Tennessee  river 40 


Leaving  to  provide  for,  wbally  or  in  part.... 810  n 

*«  VOL.   U 


I 


J 


.     .«  np,    when    coinpleted,  B  most  complete , . 

■yBtem  Ot'iiaprDremeal.oa  n-bich  all  shorl  roads  CBSConcenCrBle  and  make  ■  »HhM 
oalwork.     'I'liese  artery  Iidbb  it  ia  expeobkl   ihe  Blale   will  aid.  by  loamng  hV 
bnucli  logQch  oompaniefi  as  have  fiiiisjied  (cctiaiis  of  10  or  20  miCn.  u  may  hf.'J 
renaired,  lo  bo  extent  aoflicieatlD  buy  aiid  lay  dowL  ihe  iron  and  bnildtbe  depoS  C 
and  slBiion-hoaseB,  nccl  equip  the  road,   when  ihe  grading,  bridging  and  (endMl' 
have  been  prepared  ready  fur  tba   iron.     The  stale  lo  lake  a  clear  mortnga  V  _ 
cover  bar  outlay  of  say    |a,000  per  mile,    which  comptelea   the  road   lor  fsR  f 

I'ba  Htate,  of  course*  would  reqairc  Ibe  mnd  00  prepared  lo  be 
ionie  other  road  or  lo  aome  Davigsble  waler-courae,  and  lo  be  a  pari  of  thu  anat  ■ 
ayMem.  SID  milea  of  roadat  tB.OOD  per  mile,  mahe  >6,4BO,D00,  iddeI  of  whldl  I 
would  not  bo  called  for  very  acN>D,  as  it  could  only  be  demanded  a»  the  work  <*■!  ■ 
fiaiBhed,  the  people'*  money  having  to  go  at  Ihe  bottom. 

Tbere  are  other  nul-roada    building  oud  Blardng,    that  do  not  conie  within  I 
ayalem.     Uue  done,  or  at  least  that  purl  of  ihe  F.HBt  TennesHe  and  Georgia  B    . 
timd  iyiu^  below  Ualboiiu,  which  it  Unished 40  milea  in  leagllk>l 

The  Wiuchmter  atid  HDoUiille  Etail-road  is  now  beius  )  „„  _,,     , 

located,  with  meamU.  build  it  pravidad f  J  28  milo.  long. 

Tbi  McMianeville  branch  road,  partly  provided  for 30  milea. 

AndtheShelbyvillebrBiicbnearlydoDe.BndDieauBtofiaiihil,  8  milea  long. 

Making  in  all 108  mileB 

of  brunch  roads  or  roads  outside  of  theae  trunk  liuea,  aitd  68  mileaof  them  growtal 

direclty  out  of  the  Kashville  and  Challtiuooga  Road. 
YoDt  obedieutiarraat, 

V.   K.    BltTBIfUtW. 

1 1.— NEW-ORLEANS  AND  OPELOUSAB  BAIL-ROAD. 


Ed>.  Fie. — Some  of  Iho  interior  papers,  endoraed  by  a  reapectahle  madlingd 
Opelousaa,  have  been  indulging  iintrictnrea  upon  Ihe  course  of  the  com    '' 
appointed  by  the  Isle  rail-toad  ^onvenlioD  lo  jiddreBa  iho  people  Upon  ll 
ject  of  aouthwcBtorn  rail-road  improvemGnt,  and  to  invite  a  general  coiiTenUi 
in  this  city  on  the  firat  Monday  in  January  next. 

Nothing  could  be  more  ungenerous  and  uncalled  for  than  theBB  atric 
were  il  not  evident  Ihal  they  are  fouuded  in  error  end  miaspprehenBion. 
they  would  not  be  noticed  at  all,  but  for  the  liict  that  in  some  degree  they  u 
calculated  to  prejudice  a  cause  which  all  of  ua  have  ao  much  at  heart. 

'a  charged  by  Ihe  Opelouaaa  meeting,  of  whoie  aetion  I  hi 


face  of  the  fact  that  Ihe  addrcBa  it   baa  iaaued,  at  great  individual   expeiU- 

laboT,  is  directed  primarily  to  Teiaa,  and  ha*  been  largely  circulated  in  e 

portion  of  that  atate,  and  in  face  of  Iho  further  fact,  that  one  of  Iho  commllU 

at  hia  own  private  eipenae.  repaired  lo  the   bordera  of  Louiaii 

meeting,  look  part  in  its  proceedings,  and  instituted  a  board  of  correapondm 

and  alatisticB,  which  baa  been  ably  performing  its  duly  during  the  past  ai — ■* 

in  indting  a  large  co-operation  ihroughont  Ihe  neighboring  pariahea  of  Loi 

and  counties  of  Teiaa.    Tlie  committee  have  al«o  communicated  with  leadii^fl 

cilizona  of  Teiaa,  and  one  of  ita  members  will  moat  probably  attend  the  legislr 

turoofthat  alate. 

It  ia  quite  evident,  aa  the  re  sol  u  liana  under  which  Ihcy  act  will  ahon,  that  tl 
field  of  the  committee  waa  too  wide  to  admit  of  elaboration  upon  any  particu 
road.     The  addresa  eonid  only  deal  in  general  terms  and  deacriplionB,  and  ia 
full  and  minute  upon  Ihe  Opetousaa  road  aa  upon  that  to  Jackson.     ITtbo  lina^ 
upon  Ihe  map  are  vague  and  in  del  cnn  in  ate,  or  even  inaccurale  in  regard  to  ll' 
first  route,  thoy  are  aa  much  so  in  regard  to  (he  other,  which  ia  claimed  to  ' 
the  particular  pet  of  Ihe  commitlce.     How  could  anything  elae  have  been  pr 
ticable,  if  even  proper,  on  a  skeleton  chart,   without  parallels  of  huitudg 
longitude,  without  geographical  accuracy  in  tbo  poailiDti  of  places,  and  nitbi 


J 


TISir-0IILHAII9  AHD  OPKLOUSAB  RAIL-RO&O.  ^9 


■pace  for  procUc  dpIinoaliDiis  7  The  only  objcci:  was  to  promote  Southwestern 
imprDvemcnt*  rn  genfral,  and  lo  ahow  Ills ir  connection  with  ihp  work*  of 
Iiouiiiana,  and  this  vrna  Hbuntlantlj  ncconipliihcd  in  Iho  map  and  addiiii,  u 
every  one  has  acknowledged,  except  in  IhiA  particular  quarter. 

It  mUBl  be  considered  aamewhat  remarkiiblo.  and  an  eiidencc  of  the  dispoai- 
tion  hastily  lo  condemn,  that  Ae  critics  on  the  address  have  grievoualj  erred  in 
awi^ing  to  the  Opelouias  road  certain  atatiatica  which  were  intended  for  the 
Jackson,  since  eTcry  one  will  remerabBt  thnt  al  the  first  convention,  and  befoie 
the  Opelousaa  road  was  spoken  of.  it  wai  proposed  to  branch  theJarkson  road  at 
Plaquemitie  into  the  western  part  of  Louiaisna  and  Texan,  and  thai  Major 
Rannej  furnished  the  statistics  of  distances,  4e.,  vthich  are  accredited  to  him. 
The  same  cntics,  in  their  hap-haiard  way,  charge  that  the  com  mitlee  have  drawn 
their  road  on  (he  aanie  side  of  the  river  an  New-Orleans  and  through  Ploquemine, 
neither  ofwhich  is  true.  Had  the  committee  been  guilty  of  such  blundcri,  and 
they  do  not  pretend,  as  is  said  before,  to  neat  accuracy  in  roules,  the  lengthy 
extracts  they  fumiahed  from  the  oflicial  aJdrcsi  of  the  convention,  giving  detaifi 
uf  routes  and  distances,  vrould  haie  convicted  them  and  set  the  public  right. 

But  what  is  far  more  remarkable,  the  very  zeal  and  activity  of  the  committee 
have  been  construed  into  anevidenceoriadifrereneeorbosltlity  to  the  Opeloueai 
laale  ;  and  the  Shreveport  meeting,  in  which  they  were  concerned,  held  up  aa  s 
grievous  oflence  '.  Injustice  eihauats  itself  here  1  That  meeting  was  deaigned 
to  have  the  double  purpose  of  arousing  the  northvapstem  parishes  of  Ibe  state, 
whose  inlorest  might  be  supposed  not  subserved  b;  any  of  the  plans  of  itiiprove- 
menl  in  contemplation,  and  whose  co-operation  not  therefore  to  bo  relied  upon 
in  the  legislature ;  and  of  operating  upon  Toins  in  its  great  centre  of  present 
papulation  and  migration,  both  ofwhich  has  been  done.  It  was  distinctly  staled 
that  the  road  from  Red  River  would  connect  with  and  form  a  part  of  that  to 
Opelouaas,  though  capable  of  a  separate  existence  ;  and  no  oneal  tbat  day  coold, 
nor  can  any  one  at  this,  state  with  certainty  the  line  upon  which  the  road  will 
penetrate  Texas,  a  nutter  that  must  always  depend  upon  eutveyj,  which  have 
not  yet  btea  made,  and  upon  the  wealth  and  enterprise  of  soctiona  which  have 
not  been  tested.  Ifmcre  conjectures  are  to  rule,  it  in  quite  as  likely  as  anything 
else  thai  the  great  trunk  will  branch  upon  our  borders,  not  far  Iroin  Shreveport, 
and  prnrtrate  Texas  in  nearly  opposite  directions,  the  interests  of  that  great 

Fellow-ciliaens  of  the  interior  parishes  of  Louisiana,  let  ns  not  embarrass 
great  (guestione  by  insignificant  diasenaions  or  feelings  of  unkindnees,  for  which 
there  does  not  eiisl  one  shadow  of  reason.  The  commillco  have  had  but  the 
high  and  leading  purpoa-  of  advancing  our  noble  itate  and  our  noble  city  in  con- 
nection with  the  whole  Southwest,  and  aasnredly  you  are  hand  and  heart  with 
us  here.  In  this  cause  we  have  labored  and  written  and  traveled  at  large  individual 
inconvenience  and  expense,  and  disseminated  documents  far  and  wide.  We 
shall  have  a  great  convention  here  in  January — a  convention  often  or  twelve 
states,  who  are  now  holding  meetings  and  appointing  their  most  distinguished 
citiien*  as  delegates.  One  of  the  committee,  our  worthy  Mayor,  haa  officially 
communicated  on  the  subject  with  every  leading  cily  in  the  Southern  or  U'enlem 
state*.  All  of  their  great  public  worka  connect  ihemselves  with  ours,  and  must 
go  on  to  completion  band  and  band.  We  shall  receive  Iheii  delegations  with 
eouTtesy,  and  crown  thom  with  the  highest  honors.  Who  so  proper  to  preside 
over  such  a  body  assembling  in  New-Ot{eans  as  a  Kentuckian,  a  Tennesseean, 
or  a  Texan,  states  we  must  conciliate  in  every  manner,  and  bring  back  from 
their  more  distant  alliances  !  We  want  the  whole  of  Attakapas  and  Opelouaaa 
with  us,  and  cannot  do  without  them.  Our  purpose  i*  improvement,  and  tbat 
speedily.  Come,  then,  gentlemen,  with  yout  enterprise  and  your  enthusiatm 
— instruct  us  with  your  roulei  and  your  atatiitica,  band  over  your  capital,  and 
we  will  meet  you  a  great  deal  more  than  halfway,  wid  go  with  you  to  Texas  oi 
any  where  else,  awl  upon  ani/  rimlt  yuu  lany  liki  thr  teil  !  Tliis  is  the  positilm, 
of  New-Orloans.  This  is  and  has  always  been  the  position  of  the  coniu>itt«e. 
J  D.  B.  Di  Bow,  <nu  of  Ih  CvniMUM. 
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■VHHpmH^^^H 

GALLERY  OF  INDUSTRY  AND  ENTERPRlSa       ^M 

ABSALOM  FOWLEIi,  or  Absiksh.                                     ^^M 

No.                                                                         ^H 

Adsiloh  Fowleu,  the  nabJMt  of  ihii 

■Mice,  ii  11  nniivc  of  Kenlnckj  ;  wm  renred 

lion,  and  great  want  of  aurplo.  c.piuL  k^^l 

ud  rduciLeJ  in  T'niieiiec  |  and  in  enrlj 

done  but  liltio,  and  ia  behind  all  of  lier^^^H 

raanhDod,  opwirdi  gf  twenty  yean  agD.  lo- 

ten in  Ihe  ra«  of  improvenumt.    Bbal^^l 

cated  in  Arli.n«.,  of  «hich  iiate  he  >■  now 

now,  howcTer,  rapidly  gaining  atiEiiglh,M|^^H 

(Citino.    In  hit  j'oiilta  be  bccaiiio  inared 

will  aooB  aiaume  a  higher  pocitHm,  and  o^^H 

u>  >EricD![dral  punuila,  but  i>  by  profeinion 

lain*  many  apiriu  BOW  ready  ta  einbaifc-^^^| 

■  Uwyor,  occopjinylbe  front  rank,  »nd,  per- 

ayilem  of  rait-roada;   the  improvement ^^^^| 

rivor-DgvigaliDn;  the  budding  up  ofinai^^^l 

which  baa  ndIb«eDiurpaaisd  bjanfoFbii 

factoilea  in  the  dircrcnt  autea  i  (be  ■BcoM^^H 

bgid,  inlegrilj  of  purposp,  >  forcible  muiDar 

more  end  o<hera,  arc  hi.  favorite  ibcorita^^H 

duneier,  wbich  wu  never  known  to  flag  or 

givhig  wealtb,  popularity,  uDimi  vd  po^^^M 

cower  before  u;  obaticlr,  dimcuU;  or  dan- 
ger.   In  former  years  he  serred  hu  country 

•Ubiliiy  la  Thf  Vnirm.    In  iheae  vie«e^^^^| 

inaeierol  seuions  uf  ihe  Suie  LegisUinre, 

aland,  not  alone— the  grealeit  weight  of  l^^^^| 

Tanlion  whicli  framed  the  «a(B  tonHilulion 
&tATk>n>aa.    In  politiH,  be  belonp  to  an 
unpppaUt  Mhool  in  that  .tale— ibougb,  ei 

ground;  and  as  an  entering  wcdga  bisl^^^H 
ready   been  applied  by  private  enterpii^^^H 
under  legialaliva  aaarlion,  in  the  Btiixti^^^| 
of  vnne  interior  pl.nk-roada,  (nod  ILrkn^^^H 

dw  u^nt  noliciB^Dii  of  political  friend.,  he 

once  aloud  tt  thair  bend  in  an  eiccitad  can- 
Tala  for  Congreu,  and  onea  for  governor. 

ia  gaining  atrength  every  day,)  ilie  «ill^^^| 

doubt  aoon  follow  the  eiample  of  GmiiI^^H 

BninlcuaDicof  M>  own  prir>riplej>.  carried 

end  connect  heraelf  with  MiBonri.  Men«)^^H 

wUh  him  aboal  IweNe  hundred  Totea  from 

and  New-Orieana.  with  raU-foed*,  ilxM  al^^H 

ing  ID  her  own  wealth,  and  aiding  lo  «*^^^l 

lieTer  men  were.    He  boa  Cver  been  the 

flrm  end  consiatrnt  friend  of  biernal  im. 

glory  of  the  8ooth.;rD  Sut<^e  of  thi*  Mnfe^^H 

rate                                                                ^^H 

lUy  u  a  meaoa  bj  which  the  Souiiiem 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  hive  recaiT*^^^| 

Btatei.  to  whose  inlereslabe  ha  ulwayi  been 

deioled,  might  mainuin  their  ieSuence  and 

career  of  Mr.  Fowler,  from  which  «  ^^H 

their  power  in  the  Union,  wbil.t  ai  the  aame 

tract  a  few  paiaagra,  remerking,  al  U»  a^^^^l 

be  advaneed. 

Hia  view,  in  poblic  and  private,  on  all 

inourake^^hea. 

proper  oceasiooi,  have   been  Dfged  npon 

otherai  but  biaalatcheielaron, owing  main- 

Ahtaltm  FotoTer,  of  Littis  Soi-V.    : 
lladiaaii  naanlf.  KeDlucky,  he  emiq 


in  the  S»u 
^l»w.    loth 


)  when 


ic  yeir  1 858,  be 

i  Bl  Little  Hork,  una  nai 

TDaad«d  by  van  ttfio- 
_j.  fo(  of  inch  iGb  princip«] 


<o  fciendi 


puij,  to  be  li 


into  high  pUci 
Applying  hi 


eJ  mi  elegant  gsntleman,  ilie  late  R 
CiiiUDdeo,  yaunESitfaCQtbEinr  ihe  pr 
Aiiomey  Qenetolof  the  Uniwd  Siatn 
thej  bid  ■  large  at  '  ' 


lalura  in  P 

luki.    Scildan  bea 

oalTDiiniDB  Ilia  paitj.  atraiiglli, 
of  the  ihree  tngmbrri  at  ihe 
elected  from  thai  coonty  (n  forni 
don  In  1836  for  ihe  Stale  of  Ark 

joufnali  of  Ihai  body  allow  Ihe  imponanl 
been  DDanloiatuTy  ooniinaced  by  the  whig 


dertakea — with  an  eodrgy 
and  >n  induilc;  [hat  aav< 


>w  hotda. 
ilyiiolf-niideniMi 


ihefarlilm'  in  rr,  bat  it  is  owing  m  the  maj 
and  tiorce  party  itjij^o*  through  which  b« 
baa  patanl.  A«alitvver,  Uif  re  i>  but  DM 
apimonafhimiii  all  Xrkanaaa,  and  Ihitii, 
that  ha  ilandi  in  tbe  from  Twik  of  hitpro- 
feation.  A  IroE  atadrnt,  ha  alwtya  haa  hie 
r.net  prepared;  and  bin  ijalem  arid  method 
enablea  him  lo  perfnrm  aa  much  work  aa  two 
ordinary  men.  He  ia  nnC  what  might  ba 
termed  gn  ehiqiienl  ortlor,  tkough  an  able 
Bod  alw^aao  iotereating  ipeDkcTh 

Upon  lliR  great  queadoni  of  the  day,  be  i« 
for  iha  Union  and  Air  Ihe  Booth.  He  tbmki 
ilie  aafeiy  of  the  SoDtb  would  be  beat  pro- 
muted  by  her  building  an  a  tyaiem  of  rail- 
rvida  within  faenelf— hy  foateiins  and  ea- 
eouniRhig   manufaetnre.  at  iMDO-raikfaj 

the  North  i  but  at  the  aame  lime  cuttitating 
good  fcelinge  with  our  brethren  ihero,  ro- 

family.  and  doing  nntLing  umiaceaaarily  to 
wonnd  tbeix  reclioga." 
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EDITOKIAl  AND  LITERARY   DEPARTMENT. 

1.— NOTES  OF  A  6UMHI<:a  TOUR. 

^o  one  oan  visit  this  tbriviug  and  giowiag 
city  wiiboot  exhibiUug  miiie  evidcodca  of 
aorpriea.  Afewyearaago  it  wua  wilder- 
ueai.  remarkahle  for  DOlblng  hut  ita  high 
and  ^ommuujing  blafCi;  hut  already  betit- 
liful  BtreoM,  aplendid  aiorea  and  dwelling!, 
luiariona  locietj,  and  crowded  populatiDe, 

hare  paaaed  atnce  Krtt  we  landed  nnder  in 
heighia  from  the  itcamer  which  bora  lb* 
glorioua  man  who  pretijed  over  the  grMI 
Cunienlion  tlieu  about  lo  bo  lield.  Men- 
phia  waa  ainioat  a  quagniire,  wiih  unpaged 
aud  almoBI  unopened  atfwta,  witli  liouara 
few  and  far  beiween,  and  with  a  triy  amall. 
bal  a  very  bualliag  popuiation.      Id  ibia 


loKiiiBnt.LE,      JACKao 

In  tke  Aogust  number  of  the  Review,  we 

apeak  of  a  viiiito  Red  River,  and  promiied 

amnmer,  having  onderlaken  a  lour  throngh 
dte  Souihvreat  at  the  iagtanee  of  the  Cor 
vctitinn,  for  tbe  porpoae  of  addrefaioglhe 
people  upon  rail  road  impruveinenn,  and  of 
bringing  about.  If  poMihIe,  ■  eonceniradoB 

The  Gr«i  point  in  the   totir  ia  JUmpHit. 


hii  ihown- 
lan  htvc  I, 

Ugh    I 


e»fld  i    Her  populaiion 


nplete  the  iHctnrr.    Shi 
e  lut  ;<Br  bus  bHn  sc- 


i.     Tbe  Umreniij  of  ihe  SUK 
I    being  located  here,  wldi  bteraii    w  ihe 
ii  VBcalion,  and  obIj  b  HJijle  Pn>- 
[ire»Bi,  Dr.  MiUingion,  «lw  )*- _ 


ir  pDgM.  thit  any  m 


I,  and  where  we  would  otlien 


».  hHe 


Wo  I 


Iti  fititena,  Bad  paruken  ao  nf)i;[i  of  Lhe 
tnHpitnliuea  aod  ihrir  honon,  that  the  hca 
would  be  DoLd  indeed  not  io  reapood.  K* 
gkirioua  ■'  irabiljoii"  alwaya  coininenda  ht 
tD  ua.  Lei  Mnnpbii  pruper — let  Iier  ope 
the  oooniry  far  and  near  Is  enteipriie  an 
weallb — In  ber  ana  and  ber  unnnFaniire 

linuea,  nil  go  on  increoainj  and  deirioping 
ibemselvH,  niitil  ihe  aball  be  a  "i]ueen 
Bi(j"  in  all  iht  Weil,  or  in  a  word,  in  eterj 
nwpeclbnlonrBlngpird  >iiirit,  not  an  "up- 
par"  only,  but  ■•wjr  New^Orieana  itself. 

Prom  Memphia  Uke  the  alnge  Tor  lL>lly 
Spring  I.  Milt.;  bnt  arrive  mo  late  lnke»p 
an  aiipiiinlnient  to  apeak  upon  the  rail-iosd. 
Thu  wd  regret,  and  »■  other  ippointmenta 
nnat  be  kept,  it  leaTei  bat  a  ttvr  houra  to 
be  tpent  In  the  nllaee.    Holly  epriogB  !> 


of  iBceut  origin,  bn<  hoa  a  laffj 

intelligent  aoi 

At   tfa/bfd 

juh.  Col,  Wall-- 

Spring.,  with 

whom  we  have 

Ibrough    UUi^ 

apeei^tt  heie 

a  an  elabOTate  ai 

one.  aa  indeed  are   all   lliat 

Ibrough  the  ™ 

me.    Iilesveatii 

aay.  wbicb  we 

imti)  it  become 

a  abaolaiely  ner 

Ibt  the  road  tnto  h*t«  to  Kair-OTleaDi 


John  ThiKher,  wiU  koown  »  <ioa  of  ili' 
bc#tciueren  oC  pwd  Uiin^  m  all  hcneldoni 
TheiE  ndrainble  spring!  deiervc  far  mor 
encronngpinnie.  ilno  thej  receive.  Tbe; 
ire  Hrangly  cbalybeai*,  ur  rallier  fitrboni 
led  chalybealf,  toA  Tuito  e>^u  medinini 
vinuei.  The  groundB  ore  Bpaciodi,  ibougl 
not  jet  well  improred.     The  baildingi  »r 

manning  five  bandreil  purftoui — to  m; 
ooiluog  of  ibe  rCDied  couigei.  Billnwir 
billiard  mil  Mnpin  allryi,  lublea,  and  ever) 
(htng  of  thBt«ort,areaDalibenl  scale— all 


Lbe  brighleitt  specLDeiu  of  Miaal^ippiaDa, 

ji  mar  tbe  matt  perfed  eojojinani.  'Were 
tbeie  ipringj  lonnocled  with  the  ri»er  or 
LTith  Kev-OrlsaDi  b;  rail-roail.  tbe;  woqld 
K  tbe  moat  erowdtfd  in  iba  caurttry^ 

Canlom  i>  ao  old  and  beautiful  unrn.  and 
IS  abnD  t  to  regain  all  that  *he  baa  lad  b  proa- 


D  UTKRART  DEP.UTIUST. 

leribg  ibera,  and  of  makinfr  fealiYiluu,  aad 
ihuking  cordial  banJi  in  tbo  iatarTalt  of 
ibe  figbt.    Tbeirt  lbs   Trq>*a  and  Oraek 


eritj.  Tb.  cngineoiB 
nil-road  Co  Jackson, 
lilei,  and  a  largft  port 
nek  i>  tdleii.  Tbia  w 
at  link  in  iba  chain  nl 


re  in  the  field  for 
m  of  tiiB  required 


thinking  it  bener  tn  poitpone  (he  natter  i 
lit  the  meeting  oftle  Legulalure.  when 
hope  again  to  viait  the  place.  Tbe  mill 
politiea  are  a  lillls  too  bif-li  jolt  now  to  gel 
much  attention  upon  rnil-roada.  The  people 
are  deeply  arooied  and  eneited.  Oa  the 
*iiig>  of  die  ligbtnlng  eone  henUinga  of 
the  rtanll — "  Tinbiningo  1500  majoritjl" 
"Tippib  «  qnny!"  "  Lafiyeiie  lo  many,'' 
etc. ,  all  night  i<>Dg.  and  before  we  hare  lu  roed 
elererly  ever  in  the  morning.  The  neat  day 
there  are  long  faces  and  broad  face* ;  and 
(hn«  who  bate  ii  wonl  leem,  of  all  rdlawa 
in  the  worbl,  ihoaeof  iLemoitinGnilsjeiE." 
To  be  •art'.  th<  conntry  ia  "  but,"  but  what 
ia  the  UK  of  makuig  ogl  j  mouiha  abont  il  t 
^e  ihing  to  brdoce  hdh  ia  to  aaTe  one*- 
•elf.  ibe  laat  recoane  of  paCriolitnt — for 
"  He  thai  ia  riliuit  nod  darea  figbl. 
Though  drobbed,  can  Iom  no  bonor  by  't" 
To  do  the  Mbaiaaippiant  jnatlce,  Ihej  are 
braie  and  gallsnl  warrion  in  the  political 
arena,  loving  foemen  worthy  of  thei 
■id  kwwuif  all  tha  atmjojaBf ' 


deipiteful  gentle  greetinga, 
Tbe  nobleal  I 

Jaoii 

rapid!}  in  hoponance  with  the  cr 

Tew-Orleana  rand.    The  atate  luniie 

BTBciarea.     Tbe  penitentiary,  on  a 

gcale,  ita  very  hive  nfprofltable  in- 

dnatry.     We  rode  oat  with  Col.  Tarpley, 

1  enmioed  the  new  InnaCic  aaylum  whieb 

leing  eDoatructed  on  a  very  liberal  and 

.-raad  tn  Brandon,  lome  little  of  iu  retail 
is  ia  aaid  to  have  doclintd :  ihangh 
liliimuK  bo  temporary.  The  nceipla  of 
ittDB  are  30.000  balea.  Fopulauos  3,000. 
tving  doubled  iu  five  yoara. 
From  Jackaon  liiit  ^e  Mitiittiffi 
'prirtfft  and  Coopw't  Welt,  bnl  the  •ea- 
in  ia  BO  far  gone,  find  little  conjpeny,  and 

lue  placpB  very  fully  in  the  Heview  dur- 
ig  laat  year-  SpeiU  a  day  at  Ginlon,  once 
1  important  town,  but  now  indecn^.and 
lopea  of  reaorreolion-      A  fina 


with  fow 
building  il 
deratand, 


srthe  I 


bom  fifty  mUea, 
,,i,  now  under 


Id  VicLdiurg. 
iareful  manBgamont,  and  worka  well.  We 
poblithed  mntt  of  iu  iiaiiadca  in  our  Ian 
number,  being  indebted  for  them  to  our  ex' 
eellent  biend  Col.  Roach.  The  bridge  o*er 
Big  Block,  which  lately  fell  m.  la  uudergo- 
Jkc,  andwillbe  Hion  DOB  ortba 
inuntij.  though,  aa  we  erota  over 
it  tn-daj.  Itwka  tiokliah,  enottgh,  and  we  ne- 
illy  abnt  oar  eyei,  aa  o^lriche^  hide  from 


I 


lybyet 


Spend  a  few  boon  in  Vitkiiurg  among 
anme  oT oor  rail-road  frie1>d^  who  are  reiy 
mocfa  excited  on  the  lubjecl  of  eitfiudiog 
ihe  Jackion  mad  lo  tb*  Alabama  line. 
Tbia,  they  ibinh,  will  bring  inrroaied  proa- 
perilj  to  Viekabnrg,  and  we  agree  wiib 
Ibfto.  II  ia  clearly  for  Ibe  intoreat  of  Now- 
Orleana,  loo,  that  ihe  road  ahall  be  bnill, 
a^tbatapeedily.Ilwonld  be  good  policy  &r 


BDITORUL  AKD  UTXBART  DEPAKTHKHT. 


ImirmUlionofdQUDniD 
in  Utmphii.    AddreM 


■  bvorit 


projeotic 


,ro  ■ppoiiiieti  lo  Ihe  Nevr- 
I.  TUii  LauisvUlBivw]  is 
iuiMeDipU>,iiDj«fluld 

nela  the  irnde  oritte  Ohio,  Downuiningatru> 
ihe  North.  We  hate  publiihed  leTeial 
pipunon  ihs  lohjeeL  The  Mrmpbimid 
CharlHton  roail  ia  aDiMber  great  enterpri.9f , 
■oon  lo  be  csmpleied,  ci  ibc  funds  ere.  all 
tnbieribed. 

(id  to  SomtnemUle  tcipi  here,  puiing  e 
ihon  diBiaoce  oier  ihe  plmk-nisd  ibai 
Memphii  ia  eitendiog  En  ihis  queriet. 
vUlege  ia  rather  a  eUgnnut  oaa,  but  bei 
tlie  centre  of  a  wealth  j  countiy,  and  a 
route  of  aonie  of  oar  great  rHil-rooda,  it 
jet  be  roalored.     Our  »Iaj-ii  eulivene 


.Yeral  iu 


Wci 


until  tbe  tmill  hour*  of  tlie  mo 
have  glided  iiiti>  the  larger  oafs,  and  until 
the  Eficry  of  the  laznpe  and  the  chandeUera 
begiui  to  nlann  ilaelf  witb  the  idesa  of  ap- 
preaching lunlighc  u  elfa  tnd  roiriei  are 
■larmed  b;  iLe  fiiat  (brill  naiel  oT  chant! 


the  heart,  lien  like  >pirit  "oicoa,  wiii 
i  ng  loftly  of  ihiugg  that  may  not  be 

dream  of  beautiful  auge1«.  not  bodileii 
&ir  tni  plump  ugEtli  tubstituling-  coquetiah 
(kna  for  the  wingi  the;  hiTO  loat  in  their  na- 
■odaliuna  with  the  "aanaof  men,"  and  frillt, 


Ndw  ibia  ii  not  to  be  applied  lo  S 
ville,  nor  to  aoj  particular  '■  buecI' 
our  angel,  empha  ticnll j — fairer  obi 
bowed  daws  to  man  before-,  with  b« 
paned  audei  the  aabduedbomingiofi 
light,  and  have  aeeo  her 
seeing  her  often  enougli    before,  u 
dawn,  or  by  broad  auiubioe,  aoiltttiaf 
when,  foriUnaioBio  BtniTig  u  onra.  if 
aiun — defiei  all  rode  aliaclu  and  nODOB 
even  ai  Ihe  poet,  has  It,  tbal 


aphtcil  poet  \ayt  the  rule  down. 


Our  beard  Id  grow^ 

Malie  a  speech  al  Boi 
ti  .palag;  fur  n  ipcech 


Wei 


A  cudinal  em* 
ibera,  hoFur  w  wMi 


iheit 

once  in  an  •gricultiiral  apeecb.  nben  ac 
frieud  kindly  hmted  it 
aiou,  which  we  g«»e  aoinetbine  litojj 
turn  to,  and  alunld  b 
turn  to-day,  bad  ai 

Tills  rriendjust  tirili:hed  the  ikirta  a 

coot  al  the  pmper  motneDL     We  it 

"And  for  aU  of  tbe>e  dry  •)«! 

'  -■  na  unduly  prain        "    ■ 


fh  h  be.  in  t])«  rcfl^eJiMfc'W 

I  naa  been  nil  liber  Ion  vrtib  ih   ~         ' 
iSort  to  achieTs  irhai  Bhakapc 
ind  Byron,  in  hia  Gnial  ( 

"  To  gild  refined  f  dM,  lo  pdm  iha  U^.*' 


■*  Ta  dextribe  wiglit 
•knw  ibc  10%,  ■ 


i)  dod  hu  depniei] 

daatiniea  of  man,  In  childhood  and  in  Touih, 
in  manhnod.  in  sickneM  •nd  In  heiilih,  in 
proiperiij  and  ndveniQ',  in  lifo  < 
drall.    no   InngqagE  can    be  xdcqi 


-  Whcib 

( luna'd  ip  the  tropics  or  chilled 

Tfooul 

be  there,  there  iahappitieii  too.' 

Sp*=d 

hriving  lon-n,  and  one  more  in 

out  nf  n 

il-roada  than  any  is  the  Weit, 

bei-E  lit. 

ally  ahat    out  frotn  the  world 

wagoning  rrom  Memphii  muat 

b«  condo 

led  during  much  or  the   year 

There  ii 

Ter^  good  college  at  lbi>  point. 

«id  it  i>  o 

the  direct  line  of  the  Mohile  and 

Ohio    Bj, 

ro'ad.  in  which  [be  people  fee 

the  dMp« 

t  intereit,  and    towardi  which 

the;  ha.e 

aharrihed  liberalli.    When  the 

NewOrje 

iia  and    Holly  Springe  road  i. 

eonUnued 

o  the  Ohi«,  ii  i»  very  likely  it 

wiU  inlcf» 

Ki  at  JacktoD  with  die  Mobile 

twd.    Tbi.  wooU  be  ibe  intere.t  of  both 

We  iiaiB  it  in  our  aneech  and 

rumiih  nuny  bmiuUci.     Jodje  Itcud  pre 

Mde.Mih 

ineetini;,  and  Own.  Hiyeg  ofTera 

thernoln 

on..     The  Hon.  Hilton  Brown 

>nak«  >  h 

w  remarks.    A  large  delegation 

it  ippoioifd  u  the  Contenlioii, 

We  are 

•trikee  D.  (quite  Dtlurtll;)  i>  the  ntiinher  of 

bsBoriful  ^. 

'amenroreaamallapldce.    We 

dding.  and  iu  etery  room  >tan 

IwieUe  *n 

d  glitter,  and  bem,  and  m  &t  u 

Wh.1  increaaea  the  intere.i  ia. 

i)»t  there 

are  tea  of  theui  to  one  of  the 

oUier  ,n. 

What  an  argument  tbii  for 

Ntw-Qrh 

ns  ifl  favor  of  Tunning  her  road 

yplolhev 

ery  doora  of  Jaekion.     Wiihoni 

lie  women 

of  Oie  We<t.  we  ahouU,  like  the 

Ciliromiui 

.bow  and  itrape.  and  pay  ewery 

honor  eTcn  Ed  the  aemblaoce  ot 

■  remate  boanetQpona  itickl    0,  give  ni 

nwdi,  by  all  meant.    To  be  jure  they  may 

briat  i»  uade  and  eomauK^,  and  that  »tt 

oTthiag.^ 

way.  hot  c 

the  abteiic 

e  of  ihote  fair  inintiten  of  grnce 

who  reprei 

lentOic  Wet  .nd  S^uthwcalin 

atargopee- 


DBT  winiry  anl.wna.  ai 
•aru.  making  N«e-Or 
tion  ofthe  jeironogloi 
ia  refleded  their  matclileaaUivelineut  Al- 
ready they  lialen  to  the  lyren  which  wooM 
late  them  to  Mobile  or  to  Chuleaon.  Tiiia 
iball  not  be.  Though  apon  U  tliem.il  it 
dmtA  le  u.  We  ofTcr.  aa  ercr,  wvereiga- 
ty,  role,  empire,  and  wLli  go  inUt  quirk  cap- 
tivity at  their  bidding.  Even  iheir  tynnny 
ta  endurable,  and  nDrrelloaalj  pieaaBBt 
Such  beeutifnl  chaina-ench  gloriooa  death. 
One  might  with  to  "painl,"  like  the  Qreck 
anLit,  iti  "dying  gcwin  I"  We  Kareely 
arouae  onrselvet  from  the  beautiful  dream 
of  tbeit  preience,  when  ihey  are  goue,  leav. 
ing  literally  their  dead  "  to  bury  their  dead," 
BtJike  that  great  genera!  of  our  diy,  wbo 
won  immortality  by  not  even  "  leaving  Ua 
wounded,  aa  they  do,  £iAiiiJ  liim !"  tnona 
ofihc  conotlea  of  Alabeina,  die  ladiea  alon* 
are  >aid  to  have  lobacribed  fSO/lOa  to  tbil 
Charlcaton  rail-road.  They  were  pghc  ia 
Ln 


1 


wrong  m  thi 
'e  Kcw-OiIta)u.     Theaa  tall- 


I 


if  the  Si 


na,  too.  will 

Treah  to  ibem — for  liow  can  they  nay  w 

It  lucb  «  proierbially  fickle  goddeu  wiU 

thave  aatnmeda  dnten  Protean  th^a 

before  alow-motioned  aieainboati,  on  (rooked 

ilow  rivera,  and  mudloi^ked  wag- 

repon  her  doingi  I  Let  them  eome 

irer  abetiotirul  lirnpikcon  parlof 
._.  _,  to  tWumtia,  and  one  oT  the  moat 
beaDtiful  add  fertile  coniitrici  ifae  beanoF 
maocoald  covet.  Whalincallcd  the  "Polk 
■eitlemenl."  ia  an  honr'i  tide  from  Ccdumr 
ia,  and  ia  almoat  a  village  of  beauliful 
Dusei  and  gronodi.  We  oitcnd  the  Epii- 
opal Church,  abetter  building  thanibooM 
n  had  untU  Utely  in  Kew  Orleana.  and 
car  a  aeruiun  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Creaq^i 
rbo  hu  in  charge  a  Female  Inilituta  of 
sinr  fifty  atudenu,  which  hu  the  lepuia- 
ionofbeingoneaf  ihebeiiio  the  country, 
lere  lives  Qen.  Pillow,  whoic  repatatien 
a  a  gentleman,  amanof  lioaor,ofchi*alnMa 
bravery  and  public  apiril,  t*  deaervedlj 
He  ii  a  lawyer  of  acknawlad|ed 


D  UTBBARY  DXFABTIUVT. 


ml  faioueir  prvsidet  and 
•Bg  in  Columbia,  which 
pledgfie  bimllr^lf  ubooiiilhi 
rend  fmin  MulivillB  to  g 
Birigiiinn  on  0>e  Tennr 
it  ii  luppmctl  ihu  the 
the  Uoliils  msili  ma;  air 
Colmnhii  ia  located  ic 
but  the  lown  ii  bnd]y  laid 
lew  ilia 
and  faa^ 


ompsfotiTely  BjoungroM.hBS 
boultmchildnD.  Oan.  Fillow 
d  of  ■  companr  Tor  liie  hnprore- 
crlcbnlFd  "Dock  Rinr,"  but 


ne  of  es 


Hen 


the  hie  Pwiidenl  Polk,  and  the  houie  ia 
Btill  lennntni  by  hia  mwher.  He  anbae- 
qoently  remoted  to  NaahTille  u,  a  beantifnl 
Blrnetnre.  in  llmi  of  which,  on  a  graaa  plot, 
and  under  a  lowering  monoment,  repoaea 

to  OMOpy  the  residetice.  The  "  Maury 
Pemaie  Acndemj"  at  Cnlmobia  ia  a  splen- 
did scrnctnre,  wiih  bcaniifnl  graund*. 

Wo  remain  ten  daji  in  Sathrilli,  flod- 
ing  thH  legiBliiBre  in  aeaaion,  and  moai  el 
the  rnngregnted  wiidom  of  the  stale.  The 
bndyia  whig,  and  to  ia  ibe  new  OrmraoT' 
who  IB  an  eicetlent  eeotleniBD,  dblinguiah- 
edbyseniceain  the  Maiican  war.  Mnch 
Iniereat  Uinanifefled  fniio  the  fact  that  one 
and  peihapa  Cwn  United  States  Sension  ue 
(o  be  elei^ied,  at>d  a  camprehcniire  ayBlem 
of  inuniBl  improvemenli  ara  in  be  nnder- 
taken  hj  the  alntea  enduri'ing  iba  bonds  of 
ihe  corapaniea,  to  the  eiteiil  of  one-lhird  or 
one-hatf  of  the  fapiial.  Many  aia  in  faTor 
oferaDtiBg  ihi>  aid  indiKiiaiinaltly  w  all 
roada  to  whatever  nmnnnl  may_,be  naeea- 
•117  ;  thnngh  «'  .... 


■B  take  wider  groimd 

*an  Mr.  SwTeninB,  aDd  ad-noata  a  ayatcV 
if  slate  aid  iHdiieriminalel]/,  at  peculiar^ 
idapted  to  Ihe  pieaent  conditiaa  and  wanla    I 
ifChe  Bonthweslamatatea.     A  cop;  oTlUit    | 
,peech  ia  leqoetied  for  pabliceiino  whs*    | 
.re  can  write  it  out  from  oar  note*.     Tb)^    j 

iitracl  a  report  of  it  thai  appeared  h 
NathvilU  AmeriatM  the  day   after. 
■eport  Is  snfBcientlj  comprehensive.    ViltJ    ] 
letegateB  were  appointed  la  the  KewOr- 
eans  Convendon. 

■'  Ur.  Dc  Bow   begaa  bv  caDplimeDliu 
Tennessee  far  the  liberal  (iil  which  ihe  Ud 
affnrded  to  her  tnmpikea.  and  for  ihe  poUfi 
spirit  he  knew  to  be  exiating  bow  m  btf'. 
midat  in  the  matter  of  rail-roada.     It  ww  Wi- 
the power   of  Tenneaaee  to  lead  aad  dC  I 
reel  public  aiteolion  in  ihe  Bwrii«en  in  iBt"  J 
irard  to  inlemal  imptommenu,  in  wfuch  ••  ■ 
were  wofally  deiiciBnl,  and  the  eyaaot^  f 
the  BUtes  were  npoa  her  legislatoie,  nain  ■ 
in  aeasion,  and  which  he  was  proad  to  haiV  J 
thchoanrof  addreeain^.  J 

"  The  stale  ahould  pnraue  a  broad  and  a,  a 
liberal  course,  and  he  pledged  hia  void  I 
tlini.  in  the  event,  tlieoiher  Soatfaweiiawf 
ntalei  ■ponld  nnita  upon  the  aaaie  01  '^"^ 
lai  platfona.  Alt  of  tlieir  worka  i 
each  other,  and  neither  can  be  cira 
iueir.  Thebetteaucae  wmldbeto 
ttie  bondB  oT  the  eonipooieB  to  the  niMi 
the  iron  and  the  woilu,  which  woold  j 
them  ncgotiahili'y,  and    then  requira  d 

iheir  bonds,  which  they 


,  and  r.i 


This! 


capiul.    Fa 


.  ..e-thirJ  a. 
ling  in  this,  the  at 


L 


vaiaalage  in  erery  department  of  iiidaaO 
Uei  mannfanures  and  her  comma 

come  from  the  North.     He  eaiimaL 

prnflu  ofthe  Nonh  out  of  the  South  M  foBf 
one  hundred  millinos  of  doltara  oer 
If  we  wnuld  diveraify  our  indua 
bailding  rail-rond*  are  ihejrat  b 
doing  it.  the  8aalh  wouM  be  a  veiy  £aTd| 
oflheHe.peridea.    WTial  ships  »"  '        * 


lev  vocal  wilh  Ihe   whirl  of 

Whii  nil-roBdi,  radiatiDE  10  ■ 

and   (own.  like  arterie.  Trom 

licarl  I  What  mineral  reiaunea  develop 

WliatwalorioH-plmet, crowded  wilhwaai 

and  faahion  and  beaniy  1  What  Bcboult  B 


ZDnORtAL  ASD  ureRAJtY  DBPARTMKKT. 


coJJe^i.  in  wbich  oar  loun;  men  ibDnlc 
be  reiwt  lo  fidelin  to  itiFir  DidTs  8auih ' 
WhiideruepopnUuDnl  Wbiit  wnllb  lul 
wbmt  powrr  I  Yet  wo  were  dow  poor  ■nd 
uwiergd,  nod  in  the  iuliuoD  ud  depend 

TBrj  ihadavi  apon  the  mlL 

■■  He  ilicn  referred  10  Hi  mn  podlloii 
in  regard  to  the  goulb,  and  mcknotrledged 
the  high  purpoaeof  makineberrfl^uiJn'ar 
free  nnd  independent  He  believed  Ih 
all  paitipa  ii  ihe  Bouili  would  anice  opi 
tiitl  plntfonn,  and  in  ihe  Mparatt  ilatt  < 
lion  oT  Inom.  »pindle,  and  locomotivo ;  « 

be  forced  opon  ni,  ibii  would  prepare 
fer  il.  Be  waa  ■Bre-ealer'  to  d>ia  ectei 
ud   'if  ibat  ho  treaioii— maks  the  mc 


deMnninsd  that  i 
ed.    NiwOilean 


hoaldbs  auaiai 
w  woold  not  tund  idly  I 
ee  en  ofT  Id  Uobile  «nd 
I  bad  bien  aronMd  to  t1 
:lion,  and  would  relj  i 


berglorioo.  hope>  from  Ibew  DdturL.  ._ 
aodrcet  weto  oTenhrown.  The  North  bad 
reierted  ibc  great  lawt  of  nam™  in  BukinE 
the  moBlh  of  the  Miiaiaaippi,  and  iu  tribii- 
tariea,  piacLicallv  and  roniDicrriall*  note 
at  New- York  and  BoaEoo  ihui  ■iKew-Or- 
l«n«.  New-Orlsua  being  baffled  and  de- 
eeiTed  by  the  hollow  promliei  of  Ihe  fgie*, 
might  well  eictaim  with  Hacbelb— 


■■The 


if  Mobile  hat  done  aa 
u  my  thiog  elae  in  waking  op  New- 
na.  She  waa  now  prepared  for  ac- 
Jid  woald  reclaim  her  fo^ure  itade, 
^laiii  what  waa  about  id  bo  off. 
he  great  Convention  whieh  waa  to  be 
■n   J.nwrv    neiil. 


TitedUilhatConMniion.  The  public  work. 
of  New.Orlemna  Urike  for  Tenneaaee,  and 
would  paia  Ibrough  her  to  the  Ohio  and 


South  had  more  trauiponabla  we'alib,  as 
ibe  exports  i-Tibe  country  ibowed — the  peo- 
ple of  Ihe  Sonlh  weie  u  niDcfa  addicted  (o 
travel  at  iboM  of  the  Nonh,  and  more. 

of  the  impnneiaeiita  of  the  North,  which 
uaounlAd  m  ihia,  tbsl  >he  bad  in  prapDrtiug 
to  popnUtiou  three  milet  of  railroad  lo  miT 
obe,  and   had   expended  in  proportitn  to 


a«  from  tho  Nonh.  If  the  Sunth  would  do 
her  duty,  all  would  be  aafe.    SUreiy  sod 

felvei;  thev  had  done  ao  in  the  moat  glo- 
rioua  peHod  ofancionthiHOTy,  The  SoBik 
em  aUve  alatei  of  Greece  and  Home  bad 
giivn  to  the  world  all  (he  civilimdon,  ana, 

quity  olTered. 

[r.  Do  Bow  ootKluded    witfa   hmdj 
blc  and  interealiog  attliatica.  ahowiu 

the  progreii  of  rail-roadi  in  our  own  and 
countriea.    He  aaid  (hat  the  leogtfa  oT 

belt  thli  great  riohe— thai  it>  Iweoiy  yeen 
three  thouaaed  milUona  of  dollan  bad  been 
:ed  in  Ihem-^atil  waa  the  great  in- 
of  the  »ge,  and  the  crowning  (riooiph 


innwus  amoUDt  of  weahb  and  capital 
a  filed  and  elegnnt  HKiety,  litemy 
and  oo  litdo  ambition  of  every  aort 

^al«,  aod  many  are  in  eveiy  aenac  palaeM. 
ubhc  bnHdinga  in  aimllar  Hberalily.  No 
larv,  perhaps,  eicept  Chorleaton,  Soadi 
Catdfita,  in  prupoitian  to  populntiaii,  haa  to 
many  private  eqiiipagea,  and  ao  dcU^fata  in 
e.  The  new  Btatc  Home,  built  mi  > 
anding  hill,  and  of  native  atonci  is  dd« 
'  nUHt  tUnuic  and  impoaing  alractoiva 
lericfl.  The  cwt>]r«dyia  over  hnlT* 
1  doUnn.andieverTilhaiiilredtlioiuiiBd 


e  will    1 


required.      The 


•   B««» 


f  nmberlnnd  i> 

in,  nod  wti  buili  by  a 

of  •100,000.     Qw  worka  have 

been  lately  introdneod,  sod  water  woriit.  A 

r  Lunatic  Aaylmn,  on  a  largo  tcale,  b 

□g  bu^  a  few  milea  AtHD  lown,  but  w« 

not  «ee  it.    There  are  five  daily  new*. 

mt, — ■  medical  mQege,  Ac.     £itenaiTe 

ronedriea  m  being  conetrnctcd,  through  one 

of  which  Mr.  Morgan,  an  old  and  pnelinl 

ititen,  and  a   leading  ilocUiolder,  kindlj 

Inwed  ut.    Il  ia  propoicd  (n  do  the  filieil 

DEine  work. 

Iner 


nrlTORLU.  AHD  UTBKABT  VKFiMOtMSt. 


Ae  eilj  (owajdi    the  b 


19  of  NsttiiHIe  for  tbrar  kind  ud  lu-    ' 


ce  ui(l  aili^ntian  doling  lb 


Id  peridil  of  DDT  itaj  ti 


Imlthu  gnod- 


Wiii 


ihu    new  fnil-roiida    in  piugrMe. 


n  Ac  atbtr ;  I 


D  Louiffvillc 
•w-Orlcaiu  snd  Mobile 
Divilli  anil  die  Vir^nia 
inprownient)  b;  the  wa;  of  Chauauooga, 
nad  Xa  MempbJA  on  tbe  MiuisEippi,  T4bb1i- 
TiUe  miul  became  one  or  iJie  greatoc  atiea 
in  the  West.  In  ifgani  to  the  Chicta- 
nnogn  Tuad,  which  will  eomplete 'the  tron- 
noctiiin  to  ChBrlesioo  j  between  fortj  and 
fif^  ToQet  Bje  flE^tuoU;  completed,  and  Ibe 
worii  progmgea  abonl  two  miJea  a  week. 


intfjii 


.    The  iron,  thi 

ions  and  gradinl 

re-houaea,    engine 


itandally, 

with  thp  coniteoiu  picndei 
wood-work,  and  tha  eiEcaTi 
■Ts  faulilest.  The 
faousra  and  shapa  ora  fiurpn 
Toddi  North  and  SoaCb.  Ineladjng  every- 
thing of  worka  ■nd  wnj,  the  ayeroEe  tout  o( 
the  mul  will  bo  tlS.OtiO  per  mile,  which, 
ooDiideiiDg  Ihti  nounhaijunii    olinncler  of 


9.  sod  with  tbein  we  elm, 
*  furnish  of  the  hiilotj  rf    I 


liTille,  aw  [heee 


9,  Cspt.  Jin 

olhcr  hnntisil,  m 


ft™  North  CuDliaa  to  the  Fnnich  lie 

lOiieBMopof  com.  tc.    In  IIW^    j 
Capt  Haiiu  and  John  Bnchanni 

Braatirod  SOO  sCrong,  and  were  mm 

with  the  Crecka  nod  Ok  Cheltikeim    i 
The  Indjpns  made  thrir  laat  olttck  io  1711.    j 
In  I'B*,  NaabviUe  wa*  i       . 
pIbco  called  the  Bluff,  adjoining  the  TiaiA    i 

^  --editanuner- «-■•■    ' 

Popoladon  in  IKIO  was  5,: 

lets,  12,693.    Wo  hBYB  , 

Muraa,  hnt  are  told  15,000  or  18.0M  "•  ^ 

italed  as  the  papoktiiin. 

W  B'  r  longitade,  weal  of  London,  B«-  «*i  ( 

&qio  ■Waahington  »■ 
■a.  hj-  baromet. 


n  Qen.  ItuL-  I 


Finding  now  that  Iher 


tnciui!  tnnncQing  tu  be  due 
of  great  economy, 

Nsahville  haa  appropriate  large  sonu 
the  coustmctioD  of  Alar-adaoujtcd  inrnpikt 
■nd  no  city  in  America  can  boost  a  better 
ayalCDi  of  roails.  From  the  up  of  tbe  rap 
to],  a  view  of  these  roods,  rodiatiog  in  ovei 
potsible  direction,  is  striking.  Col.  EieTci 
WD  gave  DB  a  hat  of  them,  embmcing  aboi 
8S5  miles,  all  in  middle  Tenneuee,  and  aii 
ed  by  Nasiviflo  eipiud.  Tlie  aliUe  has  all 
aided  tnmpikee  to  the  extent  of  9l>00,00i 
and  na-nwdji  to  the  axtent  of  •1,100,000  u 
ID  this  perinL  She  loaned  her  bonds  to  tt 
east  Tennessee  Itood  toi  g3SD,UII0,  oi 
to  the  Chattanoogo,  by  eodoraemeot,  fi 
•SO0,0C 


ing  now 
ivigiiioD  on  the 
Ohio,  and  tha  scosob    being  o 
when  one  may  bo    absent  with  pnfWM^  | 
from  husiacsa  in  New-Orleai 
our  intended  visit  tn  LonU villa    Mkit  *«f  J 
stage  for  three  daya  and  oighta  to  M 
stay  about  twen^-fonr  houis,  i~ 
on  the  splendid  pi 
Cipl.  Chnich,  ai 

aafely  landed    on  the  qoayi  of  Iho   I 
cent  City,  tejoioed  aa  every  citiBes  ii. 


M  host,  tlw  Bnll 


«  of  plea! 


e,  Dod  Ufc.  U 


3.-T,aoiNi»  ainciSTiL.  ookvbmiojJ 

hjsioiy  of  Nashville,  and,  indeed,  of  all  T.  n- 

Wmhava  not  room  in  thia  nombwtod| 

p»>ee.  we  mueb  deain,  Bod  received  a  pro- 

moce  than  notice  the  laielmponanl  Uenav' 

mite  of  aid  femi  Mveral  tiliiMut.     Oor*kl. 

is  to  do  tbi>  itate  the  aanu  juttcc  that  we 

«nd  Bilract  from  one  of  our  eicbaogea  M 

have  theothenof  the  South,  Amgh,alpre. 

abstrsci  of  the  Keport.  which  wn  made  Ifj 

sent,  our  mattiia]  is  not  quite  ample  enough. 

and  we  mmt  awiit  for  more.    Wo  have  a 

and  one  we  intend  |u>  publish  entire  in  amL 

Review  next  month. 

J 


BDITORUI.  AHD 


Tn«E  in  RichinDodjA^iubJiihrJ  in  the  pnppn 
of  iliDirity,  Uie  cbjcci  being  to  ilwvriJiti  ohila- 

ueimbou  with  Europe  ukI  Soutb  aiubiici. 
"  TUe  report  givca  same  iDtrreitiDg  ita- 

md   foadt 


IS  Centnt  BAilcDld  liu 


Virginia 


Virgmiises 
«  oT  cunU. 


atctaity  oTinctiitingi  tonigD  debt." 


3 — oioRaiA 
The  ropon  of  the  praceedingt  or  thi*  ii 
porlsnt  Suutlirm  Fur  an  tou  U»  Tar 
plice  the  proMnl  month,  hnl  alistl  ocuupy 
prnminsist  oaa  io  oar  neit.  The  Aagui 
ChroDlcle  apcidu  of  it  bb   ■   mngtuGce 

In  the  itDck  densrDnenl,  lliB  namber  ind 
quoliij  wu  iodeM  Eae. 

The  poaliij  dipanniein  ha*  nrrer  bee 
equnlcd  in  Ihc  8001I1,  and  prabibljr  noic 
•nrpUMd  in  ihs  North.  In  the  opiniiin  i 
wreral  gentlBincn  who  Imd  frequently  ii 
hmdnl  Donhem  fiin,  thej  hid  nsrer  tte 

'  The  eihibiiioB  of  machinery  wu  irdire 
fine,  pinlcalartj  eegiiwa.  Thsre  oere  ihn? 
fine  cnglnca  on  the  gnxad;  one  of  thcT 
froc.i  ^f^nIgomery,  Alobatni.  nude  by  Oil 
drat  t  Co  ,  of  high  udbeioiiral  fioiiU. 

The  lediei' depsniDCnE  •itriEltd  the  ma 
■Ueouon.  iihI  cklled  forth  tile  higbett  ene. 
nriami.  ItwufartapFriortoinyOiiiieDrthe 
UikI  ever  rdiibited  In  the  BouOi.  and  eould 
BM  be  eireiled  uprhere. 

Many  inientioni  in  >BricDltaral  impli 
meniB*e:««bibiied,goingtoBho»  iljqich 
people  lire  inidyinE  out  the  proceia  of  iio- 
to  "  make  two  bindri  of  gnu  grov  wher 
dol  J  one  grew  kerore." 

made  up 
Id.ylorl- 


;n.egn..     ..      .._ 

rj  thing  aeeniBd  V 
1  be  highlj  delighted. 


[o  onr  nnl  we  ihall  publiah  a  rull  r» 
n  of  the  proceedingi  of  iliii  CoDTeniiaa., 
well  at  of  the  Great  AgrtculCaral  and  ' 
.Dufacturing  Fair  U  Charteaton,  Wa 
I  nnljr  now  pabliab  the  rollowing  renolu- 
iiain  regnrd  10  Sombemdirect  Irade  with  ' 
ropct  which  were  unaoiiriDuiij  adopted 
Uncon,  The  Can>ealion  w»  ■djourned 
neet  in  Monlgomei^  next  May,  JU  whio^ 
le  we  hope  10  tw  able  10  niiend.  baiiig , 
ta  diiappoinEod  the  present  leuion  i 
Aulwd.  That  tb'ia  CoamtiDa  appn- 

wiili  [he  condneni  OC  Europe,  for  the  "direet 
eipoR"  of  the  Taried  prodncta  of  the  Soulb, 


nd  thi 
pprti  of  llje  prodt 

Enrope  lowntaed  — 

Runlaed,  Tliai  ^ia  CoaTeniinn  reGoniiai 
ind  feel  Ihe  importanca  oC  a  dtreoctr^de  in 

moil  emer  into  and  become  a  part  of  (qj 
plan  which  this  CooTention  in  ita  wiadaoa 
maj  BOW  or  hereafter  adopl,  ■■  commFtca 
■nun  be  it>  buia,  and  "direni  irada"  iba 
proper  mediom  ibrou^b  wlilch  it  ahoald 
paai,  ior  the  remedj'  otour  ovila  ia  not  Eon- 
plete  an  long  aa  onr  ionnru  I'Ome  tbroufli 
aul  are  coDltidled  bj  the  North  and  Gof- 

Beielmd,  That  thii  ConTrnlion  MCOB^B 
mend  In  the  plonieri  of  (he  South  jnimeJiaMiJ 

brinrinB  about  and  inauining  cu.onuratiM  j| 
in  rBlalion  to  the  ruinre  afO'on  of  Oiii.  bojji  M 

Raalvei,  That  we  tecogniifl  the  i»pon-lV 
ancB  of  eilendinK  oar  markeli.  and  creaiia(|fl 
cimip«tiiion;  and  reeomtiieDd  to  Che  piantonjfl 
the  propotlliDn  of  the  nierrhanti  in  Amucf^l 
dim.  in  Holland,  for  opening  dirmt  Inda'  " 
with  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  e«tt 
nenl  of  Europe  gencmlly,  and  that  '*  direct 
trade"  hnutcinowrormnl,  for  (hialandabi* 
purpoae,  in  our  aouthem  porta,  aliotdd  ba 
■uMaioed,  and  eulieil  for  Uiea  thoit  auppoit 
and  approTil. 

lUiaivfd.  Thai  thii  ConTiBtiaD  apprnre  J 
the  prapotilinn.lhal  immedinte  action  ahoald 
ra)h)w  iIm  delibenuiona  of  ibii  Cnovauis^ 


J 


or  in*,  SI  u  cdDienieot,  for  ili«  purpoM  or 
fatmiog  a  comiuerdiU  buie,  la  ba  viLciaHcd 
at  iDoditi«d  bejeifier,  u  mu  beiL  ctlkb- 
tiill  the   uommdtGUl  iiidapeiideDiw  of  die 


•eekn  of 


of  the  Juron  of  awudB, 

BpgtiM  jonnuls  for  the  iH«t  en  i 

Ae  flilifbliiini,  Had    (□  soiTetMl 


sion  m  tbe  foreian  departmnnt  of  the  build- 
ing from  wbichTiid  bi^en  taken  for  the  bene- 
it  at  Great  BriuiD  uid  Contiiieiitsl  Knropa 


WfaUitupoa  the  lubJFctof  the  World'i 
Fiir,  wo  uddm:  fotbeu-  the  iOMttipn  nf  ibe 
bmiliful  ode  af  lilr.  Tbickeny .  wbich  de- 
lerrei  t  placr  aimm|f  Ihe  cb<n[reBt 

eque>t  to  publiih : — 


But  ^csCerda;  n  nekcd  aod. 
The  duidiei  meered  {mm  IUitIcn<ni 
And  canlcred  o'vr  it  la  and  Cm ; 
And  BCE,  'di  done ! 
Aj  thcFagh  'twen  n  wia&rd'A  rod, 
'  "  "7B  arch  of  lucid  sliM 

iloin,  from  tbe  grsi 


While  Eldl  the  woBdtniii  binqneti 

From  HwTen  lupreme  i  blming  | 

Upon  the  feut  1 

Then  oBwardi  kt  the  triamph  nurch 
ThoD  lei  the  lond  oniUerjr  mil, 
And  miiapctdTing  and  jo,v-bellb  to 
Ami  poaa  the  gnt^  : 
'a>>  nnderneath  the  ■hinine  erch, 


LeipT^^ 


A  qoief  green,  bnl  few  d»y«  tince, 
With  rattle  biowsinij  in  the  ihgdc, 
And  lo  I  long  hne>  ol  bright  btciuIb 
In  order  raised  i 
A  dbIuc  u  for  Wry  Piiura; 
A  rare  pavilion,  iuch  u  nuin 
flaw  never,  aiucc  mankind  begin. 
And  boilt  and  gloxed ! 

A  peaeefnl  place  it  wai.  but  now. 
Andiu  !  within  itt  iliiiiing  Brroeto, 
A  mnltiCnde  of  nalioiu  meet— 

I  see  beneath  the  rryatsl  bow, 

And  O-anl  and  Oenun,  Kuu  and  Turk, 
Etch  with  bia  oatiTr  handiwotl 
And  buiy  toiiguE. 


fogelher  bleol. 
A  IhriH,  methinka,  like  Hit  who  hw 
'*  AU  people  dwelling  opon  eanh 
■'  Pruaing  our  God  with  solemn  mirtJ 


Sh  Borereign,  in  iroor  Bojil  lUle  I 
antaina  hihI  ohLe&  uiH  eoundHon. 
Belbre  the  lofty  palieo  doon 


!aranel  and  kingly  (Town, 

ct  aikdplume  bow  lowly  di 

xWwhilallMpiiBat 


'Neaih  which  Ihr  In 


ler  royal  place, 
' ;  and  ihc  hand 


H  lie  in  ondnight  ■ 


ange  inyelety  of  God  whirh  set 

"    Th^  ?M*i^IwCTOWB 
Of  bH  the  worid  on  Doe  ao  tail  I 
Thut  eboae  her  to  it  from  her  birA, 
And  btde  (he  son*  of  bQ  the  earth 
To  hei  bow  down. 


Tber 


InCongrewmeeti 
■  and  fi^m  Bindoaian, 
ntem  contiDenC  and  iili>, 
:iya  of  her  empire  pile 

OiAs  at  Let  fceu 


Out  brethren  cnw  [he  Alia 
LoadinE  the  gallant  deckd 
Hnarsd  ■  deRunee  to  our . 

With  pweful  alore. 

Symbol  of  peace,  their  Teaael  ride 

O'er  English  wares  Ooat  atar  ai 

And  film  Ihrir  Weodly  inchora 

The  lather  shore  I 


The  (welling  flooil*  uf  nalinna  niih, 
Andseftsrard  poar: 

' '  L  fricndLv  ehain, 


antleaa  ahips  we  lindge  tha  Bt 


IDITOBIAL  AND 


la  Sugliuid'i  Ark  aatembleJ  tba 

Am  iHeod  and  gnept. 

Look  down  tbe  mighty  aiuiliL  utle 

And  nor  ihc  luispDiDai  banquet 

Tbe  brathcrhooil  or  nntiona  met 

Araand  die  (cut! 


DSPASnUKT. 


AlMglliedli 

Oteafli  crou  and  fouutidu,  beU  and  vote, 

And  itatori  fair  of  njmpli  and  mnid, 
And  (tucds  sod  parda  aad  AmcizonB, 
Wriiliing  and  grappBog  in  tbe  brouie, 
Id  endUwa  hgbt. 

Tn  deck  itte  eloTicmB  nnf  and  damei 

Tu  Duika  tbe  aoten  a  canopy. 

The  pcBccfbl  boila  oT  indual^ 

Their  alnndaldi  bear. 

Yon  are  the  wm^ii  of  Bnliniin  loam. 

On  Mch  I  web  of  Fenian  thread 

The  dewrt  Arab  bewa  bis  binil, 

And  ciiea  hia  pta-ytt. 


Th( 


ik  ;imd«r  wliere 
EJdphisa  of 


inaa  ot  cotn^ueal 


er  bloodJesA 

Vuumoui  over  wave  anil  aail. 
Wilh  these  the  will,  she  weave.,  she  tills, 
Piereea  the  everiaacing  hilii. 

And  apua  the  leoa. 

The  enipni^  roua  npon  its  nee, 
Tbe  abuiiJe  whirrii  uloiij;  tbe  woof, 
Tbe  peoplu  hum  from  floor  to  roaf| 
Witb  Babel  longite. 

The  fountain  in  tbo  barin  ploja, 
Tbe  chanting  organ  cehoca  clear, 


ejeS  b;  tbe  United  S 
n  by  >ea,  and  tn  or  & 
lohtprtpaid.-  D 


Lon,  already  concluded,  or  heneaitcr 

3.— NewBpapera,  not  excwdiu  3  o 
n  w^bt,  to  actual  and  bona  fide  Buh 
Td ;  Poalage  payable  quarterly,  in  odv 


ir  i.Dou  do.'    iono! 

era.U«0  do.      4,000 


mil  j 

II  ai  s  10  13 

rJOO..  a»    3    10S030 

I.IHM...3t    1)  t5SD4S 


iBt  as  30  IS  1 


Bwell  organ,  swell  yonr  trnmpet  blatE ; 
Uarcli,  Queen  and  BoyaE  pageant,  mari 
By  splendid  aiale  and  anrinMng  sreh 

oribi>rairVn; 

And  ICC  i  oboi^  tbs  lahric  Tut, 
(Jod'a  houndleu  Hcaico  ia  bending  hiae 
Qod'a  pcacefol  Son  ia  Iwaming  through, 


Ag  many  ceraplliatl  ars  maile  to  qb  by 
snbacribera,  rtbtive  tn  the  ralca  chureed 
them  (or  postage  under  the  new  hw,  wi 
pnbliifa  tot  permanoni  referencn  no  ebBtnic 
of  tbe  proviHona  of  the  hw.  The  poatagi 
on  the  Kevicw.  vhea  paid  qnarterlj  in  sd 

n^.'^fj^'^ .Oft  per  quarter 


i.l«l...'....Ll7il5    W 

BBpDpcn  not  i^ontaimng 
■quare  inchea,  the  pnstaco  ia  am 
the  above  rates,  payable  in  adTanr 

<■ — Transient  Nowspopra,  Citvqia 

sealed,  Handbillj,  Prices  Cun«Dt,  E 

■"-1,  BoaiidBooka,Fnmr"  -        ^    ~ 

iiipdooi  of  printed  m 


izm 


nee,  pwabl 
i,  double  III 


,300uidnntnv«' 

,500  and  not  o*e: 
,SO0  miles 

i.soo 

i<fwipniien,  same  ralci  at  abore;  ei 
that  if  ibo  pontage  U  paid  quarlerij  ii 
ranee,  it  n  to  be  at  half  these  tile*. 


Wki*  DMvirid  h  lis  D.  S.  Cff*  F 

ach letter  reddvetl  by  mail. .Be  u 
och  drop  lettCT ■ 


EDrtOKIAL  AND  LITERARY  OEPABTMBNT. 


5«y  genenl  BllciHlsnco.     Tlieie 

Ftfeived  with  a  wMra  uh[  cdUiub 

ling. 

le  aiitea  oT  tlie  Bontb  uid  West 


Hiy  inTQiTDaiioa  Tor  !ti  guidmbca,  «nd  com 
Tullj  prepured  lo  preiepi  ii  in  ilie  ihipe  of 
rejwru  or  oral  addreiBca.  Wc  make  l>ii> 
«ugg«lion  in  odvapce.  ud  unai  Uial  BTCry 
JplrgidoD    uid   ctery    inlereal    iriU    liiUy 

Tlie  CaDircntioa  will,  nilbout  cpe 
pus  upon  ihe  gml  iuhjecl  -iT  ■  oanmn 
ticni  with  Ilia  FicitiD  Ocnn  scrou  ihe 
neDl,  tn  nnch  new  uiiuer  hiring  coi 
light  tinu  the  wljonriinK'ni  of  Iho  Hsmpliis 


I.  Loni*  CoBtc 
aborei  of  lb«  nrpublit 


.■hich  « 


.     Tbeid 
1  belwien  the  diMUU 


087 

K  Bpemng  ^M 


[Aciii  iJu  South,  and  It 
It  difrrtffreign  tradfftwt  m 

port*.  Aa  Ibew  raailcra  an  iDiimiUIj 
netted  hiiIi  the  ancccu  of  nil-road 
rka,  aoil  bare  been  the  tbcme*  ofdiieua- 
I  tbronghoiit  (he  country  by  the  preia 
I  tbc  law  conTuiiioni  in  Ricbmond.  Vir- 
ia.  aul  Macon,  Georgia,  wbioh^iU  bolb 

ei  will  eoiDe  Tully  ptvpand  apan  then), 
leed,  a  tpeeial  circnlar  baa  beeu  aeni  oat 
frninent  and  practical  men,  uiTiting  iheai 


o  ipeak 

eio  pointi,  anJ  ibe  confident  hope  u 
led  til  at  tboj  will  complj'. 
Aaihia  villbeibcfint  gnat  Cost 


me  ID  tho  ibouti  orprD^reat  heard  every- 
.'H  in  the  Dacion,  and  u  ber  eiiiiena 
'ndj  aj-upitbiied  and  eo^peratcd  in  the 
TCDtioiu  at  Mempfala  and  St.  Loait.  our 
naighbora  Trom  Virginia  to  Floriili.frani  the 
innde  la  Miwouri,  ahould  Taitet  and 
niL  Uwillboiheprecuraorofaaeriea 
iTementi  among  ua  calcniiied  lo  I>e 
broadly  and  deeply  felt  in  ihe  Tatiue  hinory 

e  rntreai  genilemeii  thmughoui  ibr 


fl  may  re 


milea  as  hour  upon  rail-roada  1 1  It  belonga 
In  the  Saniliweai  to  take  hold  of  thta  mii 
Tor  beraelf,  ind  she  will  alu  preai  ihe  aah> 
jeci  of  the  Tehaaniepee  rooie  boaio  npon 
ihe  goverameola  of  Waihuiglnn  and  u( 
Heiico. 
TheaaamnbliDgofa 


bare  thei 

not  jel  beood 

one.  aad  to  preat  upon  Ihe 

Jeleguea 

the 

endi>»^e 

he 

toaogres 

ue.    The  riiera  will  aU  be 

high,  and 

traveling  nnintemipted  by  tfaem. 

Ktcd  lb 

diauDt  delegate  may  Ivan 

bi>  borne 

after 

Chrialmaa,  and  roaeh  Now- 

Orleana 

lioo.    Tl 

«n,  ta>,  it  one  of  Uie  pjetl 

u^plea* 

uiteal 

erer  enjoyed  In  tbe  Cro.eeni 

Cig.     L 

laUo 

nme.  They  KriU  find  ua  ready 

r  meat  diatinguiahed  ciiliem, 
I  prsent  an  opponuaiiy  enlirely  too  I 
B  ID  be  ovcrloaliBd  for  diKOuisg 
Bi  great  qaeilioDa,  deeply  inleteali 
of  the  tutn.  10  wit.  t/u  txtnuitn  ^ 
tULftavru  in  (ta  WtUtr*  VaOif,  atii 
45 


\^Hiaary  o/  Alaioata.  and  ineulnt- 
lallt  of  Gtorjiia  and  Miuiuifjn.fma  the 
enfiiHt  p'tin.l      By  Albnt  J.  [V^kntt.  of 


Sew^rleeui  J.  B.  9imiL 

Thit  baaotifnl  work  marka  an  »p 
tbe  (ontliera  pabliablnf  btKuninii. 
printing,  the  binding,  the  lUiumtinDi 


BBiToiiiAi.  ASD  incBiST  Bmxnaiit. 


ihey  me  tbtj  namnnii 
uT  wntlHni  binds,  at 


U  ttie 


I  budiiog  which  huA  i  do 

._    cuimtrj-,  can  benaid  pli 

to  fliupQM  it  iu  c^thpr  of  thee  pflrticDlnre. '  wi 
Lei  the  cradili  thcnfore,  be  nwirded  lo  cho 
Chirluttiu  hoiue,  <rbo  hm  doDe  u  mntb 
la  illuatnu  the  citpKitiol  of  the  Saotb  in  a 
bnaifh  of  ebt«i|irue  hitherto  iJiiioflt  eitcla- 
»if  clj  oonflDeit  to  the  Nojlh. 

ValuiM  one  of  ^  hiatory  u  chi«fijf  occn- 
piiul  vidi  ihe  nbnilgnieiit  and  French  lus- 
toiy  of  the  alale,  isd  the  nulhur  haa  embd- 
UsheditiiiithmanjeiQQiadtedrawingt,  lahen 
from  the  wnA  of  Le  Moyne,  which  we  have 
never  beeo  fnrtiuau  enongh  lo  eee.  Thin 
m  watii  piiDlei  nnaebed  f  ■■■ -'■■i— 


of  Lauilaunere,  and  pabliihed  a  rety  vbId- 
ablo  WDi^  in  1!^9l,  npoQ  ihe  Indiana,  Sec-, 
containing  over   for^  pUlflH,  reprefleating 

The  nibjaoti  of  the  iccond  volume  uo,  the 

the  Knglhih  -,  tlie  Hord>hip«  of  the  Bnrl^ 


I  knew  tb*t  AUbuoa  h 
dtcTTDn  W  three  diJTerenl  European  pomrBr 
nnd  dim  by  the  American  people^  and  tfctf 
her  eolonial  and  aboriginal  hiatorj  woiOd  be 
more  varied  and  iaugvilipg  Ibsu  tiut  oTnif 


ritla  eouM  b< 


L,  if  the  scanered  mini 


f  (tudied  a  prafessi 
itioa.    Mj  only  pon 


:■  partB  of  North 


iif  the  NolcbBi  Refngeca  ;  the  Spauiiird«  of!  these  were  reaaoni,  connected  with  dis  be- 
Alabamn  and  Mimioippi ;  Blcod;;  Scenes  in  lief  that  it  was  my  dnlj  to  benefit  my  fen*w- 
Alnbnma  and  Gentgii ;  SiugoUr  inhabitanta  citiicns  in  tome  way,  which  infloFDOcil  am 
uf  Alabama  i  Oenct^a  IntdgoeB  i  Yazoo  Do  vntB  the  hiitofy  of  my  own  AlibBBi^ 
Claiuii  1  tlie  Amcriuana  in  Alabama;  Borr't  |That  bialorv  has  been  written,  pnbliBlisil  h 
An->t  ^  diis  iit  most  intCTcating- rhapler,  iCliarleslon.andienttojoo  I"'- '"^"^--^ 
whin'Ji  WI'  L.ive  previously  poblished  ftom  \  lor  ■qJo,  id  vBriona  parts  of  . 

liii-  (jruKl'slieuM i  Tecnnwdi  and  the  Creek  .In  the  prepamlion  of  liiBt  .   _  . 

Wiir? :  Fort  Minna  Massacre  ;  Indian  Bat-   known  no  mnn,  nor  creed,  nor  ptdtaio.    B4>'l 
tlei ;  Attack  npon  MobOe  Point,  and  Marc'    '"---■'—-'■-—--    -     ■--    ■     -'  -^ 

upon  PensacalB]  the  Alabamii  Teirilory 
T  rench  Colany  in  Alibama ;  Tcrritmial  Lt 
gblatore,  and  State  GoiemmeDl  i  first  Le- 
gislature of  Alabama.  The  voli 
with  biographical  skelclict  of 


,    lid  an< 

deeply  interest 

Elraare,  Jaduou,  Picluttt,  Bibb, 

a  bisturian,  u  ___ 

__   Co,  bnt  dear,  per- 

imple.    Indeed,  wear """ 

■'---  -lewboiB  provioi 


cotnplt*-   -      .— , 

siesl,  induicrial.  &c,  like  ' 
been  paUishuig  upon  the  t  ' 


boy,  «Dhl  yean  of  age.  I  w. 
my  nativo  slote,  Nonh  Cm 
"  Aiabama  Teirilory,"  in  tl 


law  Alabonu.  Bat  vmm  then  a  npt  wilder 
nciH.  inhabited  by  Indians,  and  a  Aw  eni 
granU.  She  is  now  an  enlightsaed  ant 
powerful  state.     Haiing  ■  gfown  with  hoi 

Cwth,  and  strengthened  with  boralrenBth,' 
iug  been  educated  in  do  other  KhDalbni 


m  a  liistorical  pmnt  of 
herby  diesidtof  hi-  - 
nniunied  aisten." 

3.~-Tlu  Lily  anJ  l/u  Sh. r—ii—— 

of  the  Cnttal  P.laeu,  by  Bamuel  WaiS^B 
suihorofUiiicyoC'B  I'liystcian,  Itc.  EumtS 
A  Brofcera.  J.  C.  Murgan,  New-Orleam  " 
This  b  a  quaint  and  amgrtlar  prodactioa 


ithor.  indeed,  tells  ni 

3. — BoTnaitUe  lEitorwo/Ihe  Jtrtsumut* 

aHdlheFroUitanl  RafarmationmyrmKa, 

liyMn.  Manh.  Blanohanl&Lea.  Mornn. 
Kew-Orieai>>,183L  In  Two  Vobimea. 'lla 
ibject  of  this  work  is  to  relate  ■  '  ~     ' 

itory,  not  lo  undertake  a  political  hi _, 

liiplgy  the  viitoes  and  auAeriugt  oT  m 
nuer  than  the  intrignea  of  en'"' 
jawBtion  a  broueht  down  lo 

Charle5lX.,Bndvri]l,periiBpB,_. 

levDcatloD  of  the  edict  of  Nantai 
Tht  Quttiu  of  Seolland.  bv  A 
land,  author  of  Ihe  Qneeas  r' 
Harper,  Mew-York.    1 


New-Orit 

Tbcpw 

lady.       ■ 


iacliidea    Margaret   Tudor,    Madatdac   < 


)  UTISAST   UFAftXKBHT. 


3PniinMi,  ind  Msrj  Lomiioc, 

«  iif  mynl  fi^iBiil«,  whg  hmre  nl 
t  .1.1  — „  jn  tbe  hiiioiyof  1 


poite  in  tbe  bifluny  of  lue  anui' 
Idlj  dicHe  who  have  Mm  lovolvcd 
■n  [IK  iBTDU  canKd  b;  csTohituuu  in  popu- 
lar opiaioH,  ufibnl  nol  ™lj  in»l«iBie*  of 
lo%  aod  lieitac  chincteiimiM  elidwd  by 

(oai:liiiig  eininplu  of  nil  tlut  u  lonlj,  hnl; 
and  eoifnuing  m  ..... 


ndnnng 

S.— J/mmiW  oS  Maru.  QiUfn  Bf  ScMi, 
wkli  AnecdfltcD  of  tbe  Conn  oT  Ht^nrj  It., 
dniing  her  lefflcioBdB  in  France.  Bj  Miu 
Benier,  inthoror  Memdrs  df  Anu<^  Uolujn. 
Two  Volnmai.  Ciey  X  Hut.  J.  B.  BKA 
,  New.Orlcana.  In  mdng  the  d»tiuy  or 
BtMj  «fUr  she  <]iutled  France,  die  author 
coniolted  ■Imoii  ever;  umaliit  and  liic«n- 
jAor  by  whom  her  chainMcf  ha*  been  iUiia- 
trated.  from  Leiler  to  Udol,  iRun  Cnnrord 
to  Cbabnenik  but  her  chief  ffoide  hnn  been 
Kodi,  that  abetceptiDnable  buEurinii,  to 
whom  Home  uid  Bubertun.  OoodaU  and 
Lorin;,  have  DtTcredhDiDiige,  four  orieinni 
lellera  from  Mary,  addreuei]  to  Uie  Earl  ol 
Argyje,  the  anchor  haa  obtsmed  fhnn  tkt 
piWBOt  Earl  of  that  name.  Wc  doubt  noi 
that  Chia  will  bo  ■  popnUr  uul  widelii  nad 


peifonnain  the  govemiueutnf  ibi 
when:  Hhe  is  not  clMhpd  with 
he  will  natondl;  be  inieri^ted 
[he  lierelonment  ot  her  i^hancier,  with  Ai* 
peradded  anthorit;  atfl  tbn  willa  and  ac- 

.  ladrod  blagraphiaa,  of  which  tboae  of 
Maria  AnloiDctlr,  tbe  Emprow  Josephine, 
~  taiia  Tfaereaa.  and  Mailiiiae  de  Haintenon. 
re  the  moct  iulrreadng,  Steel  portmiEK  ol' 
le  two  former  are  ofTerrd  aa  ombeOith- 

Uv  Alphnnae  de  Lunirtioe.  anthor  of  ihu- 
irial«7  of  the  Oiimiduiti.    HorpFr.  New 


Franco  ia  better  qualified  lu 
dEfOft  Ibc  polidcal  obnmitcr  and  QnctuBduns 
of  the  French  people  than  M.  Lanartinf. 
and  no  one  could  adorn  the  picture  with  the 
graeeB  of  wore  elegant  and  attractiTe  cotn- 
poHiiiiD.    Hi*  Hiilory  of  the  QiroodisU  had 

— iqrdtoary  popnlni^.  TLoueh  acnroe- 

t  M J ■ tine  Ima  liretl. 


B.-^Anteritan  CatlVH  Spinner— A  pnc 
tical  Treatiie  an  Spinninf ,  givini  hH  (he  de- 
tail and  detciipQunB  M  niachlner7,  ice, 
with  noticea  of  improvemenai,  from  the 
papera  of  B-  H.  Boird. 

7.—  Tlu  Msalda-i  mil  i=bi(B  Ari'  PodtU 
Cuute,  containing  pmeeHoa  of  mooldiug 
in  all  deacriptioM  of  potloij  and  mdab. 
villi  renipla  for  alli>j>,'bmiiie,  vamiahci, 
and  lablea  of  itrencth  in  nwtlle,  Ac 

The  aboie  wodi  are  nubluhcdjwi  neat 
and  compart  afjle,  beandfullj  botnS.  The 
fimt  4hanU  h#*  iit  cxteTuiee  doniuid  dirongb. 
IE  all  penoua  inicKMted 

im,  if  wc  am 

ifter.     rhilade^hia;  A. 


1  GoremnieDt  of  die  Hondred  D»a 
bv  Napdlean,  the  «e«mdBBBtaration  In  1615, 
the  reisD  of  Loois  Philippe,  and  die  Mcona 
Kepobhc,  ten  caDiacti,  b;  whii  ' 
of  modem  hherty  and  the  at&dc 


all  vcrj«- 

B  from  it  heL _    _ 

Hart.    New-Odeana:  J.  B.BieeL 

8.— H«H<i  -Bo«k  af  Faeti.  1851 
in  the  flainc  «tj,-le  as  Ihu  ahore,  and  ' 
the  tnuat  imuortaul  diacorshca  and  i. 
menbi  of  the  put  jretir.  in  merhan 
Ibe  arta,    philoaophy.  cberaiatry,  L  .-.«.- 
awilngy.  botanv,  ^eopaphy,  mclcoriolofly  and 
utnmosiT.     By  John  Tuobs.  Hart  r  Phila- 
delphia.   J.  B.  Sleeli  Kew-Orleani 

9. — Maneirt  of  tin  Qihmu  of  Franee, 
Indndiag  a  nemoir  of  her  ni^ualy.  Ihf  kte 
auoen  of  the  Froiicb,  bv  Mm.  Farbei 
Bnah,  in  Two  Vdomea.  A.  Han,  PhiUJel 
phia.    J.  B.  Steel,  New.OrieuiB.   IBSl. 

Thia  walk  makea  a  reiy  good  eompaniDE 
for  Ihoae  adnnnible  pobHcUiuni  of  th< 
Hiaaei  SlrieUanil.  the  Quecna  of  Engbnd 
and  the  aui^"  "f  BcoUand.  When  — 
ooDaidentha  impnrttut  part  which  w< 


the  apilit 
the  dnelivitj.  of  ro- 


l—RnU  aitd  Slimilt  aflht  BnglitA 
Amtries.    By  Halihurtoa,      Harper  & 
Brothers.    J.  U.  Morgan,  New-Orteoaa. 

bo  ii  known  to  the  world 
intbor  of  thoee  Teiy  p4>pidar  prodne- 


fiam  Blick  the  ClocL^aker 
Letter-Bag, "  "  Old  Judgt  " 
Hiacd  tn  tr;  hii  buid  in  i 
iarly  hialorj     "  "' 


"The 


aeUL  The 
okiniea  ia  .er;  (ullv 
lulivo  atrpa  tuwanb 
political  independi*nee.  llie  work  for- 
'■  aim  a  verrJnteiBiting  yu;w  of  Cana- 
and  Btiliah  Vprth  ABericon  arBira. 


ic  and  BeUea  Leu 
w-Yoth: 

the  antbiirwi  _. 

dT  Irclnrea  iqien  BneKali  LItennuF,  tltej' 
have  been  aubaeqaeutlj  mreeied  and  ea< 
luged.  and  are  now  pnunletl  to  the  potiGe. 
T%Me  are  forty^ii  lecniiea,  ihe  firat  caning 
with  au  iuwreadn^  aoeuiinl  of  Ihe  Celtic 
Innguajti?,  the  origin  of  iho  AnjloSawn, 
anilareiiicw  pf  thn  poenu  nf  Oanan.     The 


J 


Jobutod,  Kilmunii  B< 
■ketch  of  Lord  M"" 
■iras  «coiwct  pi-iii 
In  Ida  "Eut;,"  In 


■Uy  inpniTnl.  u 
wu  abuig«d  by  > 
lie  coDteods  His 


id  CDlnqkJliLttmj  uf  ^le      ^1 


iS^—^btBMl,  or  alimfntt  of  the  Laml 
"/■E}j»«-H*w-Vorki  Hniper  i  Bniiben 
J.  C.1lKrgE»,  MewOrlcBiui.     Wai. 

Tliii  a  ■  gplewlid  valnme  la  ^rpognpht, 
bibdiuf  (url  il]ttctntiDiip»  ruiwl  toim^cir  tSu 
HDDUaia*  imil  adspted  Ki  ttix  riidM^I  pnrior 
uhtp.  Thf  niiihar  t>  W.  U.  Itnnlelt.  lulhor 
o!'  "  Forty  Ihys  in  [he  Drsett."  So  linj 
eudeavonid,  lie  t<'lla  tu,  to  pcrwat  widoa  s 
nnaltcoiapaftB  OB  mncli  Tuoty  u  jnuiblr, 
diiiilttving  the  printijill 'inonumtiile  d'  (bn 

.V ™. — '---DunrantMuMTb^bMi 

-  BdTou  <ui.i 


the  Mtf -rtolFmaic  sijlc,  a>  «[ 

I'hila^ftAb  jnmp  cri'  a^  am,,.^—^ 

'•penmoitf  oT  ^  Atabiaa'  at  litlm, .  Hie 

(1b?9  uf  Akxisdru  uj  TUebci,  widl  A^ 
}priQri[ml  niiDA,  ore  teDdra^d  dietiQct  And  io- 
itUigibl^)  buil  the  book,  "iJtougli  fur  from 
giving  nil  ndFiiouls  idva  ai  Egjiptko  sue- 
nurj  and  mouumcnla,  which  ia,  indeedf  ini- 
potuqbte  on  tho  nctit  wi  fur  la  it  goes,  rtmy 

tJDii  uul  endrBvor,"  Amone  the  iplpDdid 
ilhifltmtl^Eu  Hrt!  Abtandfii,  Cairo,  ftppnnch 
tnThcbei.  tbeFynnud>,tbeBuur,Vallej 
iir  ihsNilc,  Ilc,  &r 

U.—Sildreth-$  Hittory  o/ We  United 
Stata.  from  the  uloptiuti  of  iht^  FnLenil 
Coniutiiilini  ID  the  eud  of  the  Bixiccach 
Congreu.  By  Riuhnid  Uildretli.  In  Ihn:i: 
Yolamci;  Vulnme  two,  John  Adiou'  „<.i 
JeflknoD-i  AdmiKUlntiuii.  New  .York  i 
Hiiqier  &  Brulben.  Nhw-OtImdc  J.  C. 
MorgTiD. 

Miiny  mnnthi  ngo,  ve  nollcpd  die  flrat  •*- 
fin  of  thill  hutotj,  embradOA  mr  Ad1«- 


'"  Rtral Aliiawitt, 
r  ."'    liatdtn    CalrHdar. 

.N'v^'.LliliriiKD.  Tliu  Utile  wt)rk,  at  about 
lOOpnge-kid  Itfi  lunet  Tilnnhlr  AhumuK  ar 
plntttm  flittt  could  he  uwkL  Ii  cmitiiuaiB-.' 
otruttiitiiB  ftrr  nrtrj  month  of  thi  mw,  in  . 
rrgud  lutlic  liiTiniln  nf  tlie  •agtr  imdKOItoa 
pUutDIinii,  mid  nVii  of  ihi^  ^rden  and  the 
uTEhird.  Mr.  AtHvL-k  ban  hirnMlfoucul'tlie 
et  nucnnivi:  nnnctiaa  of  fruit  ud  cmii- 

t^Uar/KT'i  Magaiiwi  fir  KavemMr, 
.  il.  which  cluKB  the  third  rnhime  of  thia 
nmst  |>npiilaruid  Tulnihie  ii»g»'Uunv.  IiUnj" 
grent  icunrovcmenCs  are  being  added  eoa- 
stiui^  to  ita  paEfS. 

n.—Bajtiir'i  KagasitU,  Bsaton. 

nu>.  OoKibcc,  IHLf  ciupplvaaJ  BOM'—.  . 

JO  tif  pild ;  eapoit  of  gind  to  T^OKWi  \ 

OUbnrt.  on  Basking ;  now  viiii«ti«  of  riMr 

and  buQlM)  bank  ttadaiiM,  &c.,'C3  pa^>  * 

iin.    I.  Smith  UaaaDu,  eililtir  tai  |n~ 

—Tke  Catholic  pBlpit,caaumme».tu-   '■ 
for  every  Sunclav  and  holiday  in  tbr 

'  and  tot  good  Friday  ;  wiih  loveral  sc 
-_-  »al  ^KourBca.  Bafiimore:  Jidm  Mnr- 
phyjEOo.    IBM. 

Wa  are  indchied  to  Mr.  Thomaa  ODon- 
nell.  Catholic  bookseller  nf  New-Orleana, 
for  a  copy  of  Ihia  bandaninely  iasned  work. 
It  cooiauii  lixiy-eigbi  sennom,  in  Urge  lini 
prim— on  almut  erery  lubjcci  of  Cbria. 
liaa  faith,  belief,  or  daily  and  pnedcal  life. 
We  r^rat  that  the  iiamca  of  the  sutbon  nf 
iha  aonniHu  bk  not  given.  The  work  wac 
tir»l  publiibedb  a  aerial  fonn,  and  met  villi 
«    flsllering    reception,      fivery    Catliolic 

might  read  it  in  adranlagH. 


hioa  and  pngiuKwHi 
changed.  Whilat  thi 
by  every  one.  aa       " 


jenei  on  (he  admi 

WMtdngtoO.     The  v. 

_     ^      "  glhcab 


.prrMcd  regarding  the  atning  poliiirst 


.  not  utherwiOR  to  b*  ob' 
tuned  wilboai  ^atLdxiriuidtipirr,itr' 
yet  be  rend  wiut  a  great  deal  of  (^in^mi 


19. — Addrtu  delivered  before  the  eoolh 
Carolina  lutiinte,  for  the  proiDotion  of  Aria, 
~       '  by  Hon.  Job.  H.  Luas- 

Lia  inatrnetive  nod  abla 
»e  Hieeka  upon  our  table, 
votnsii  roontli 

giying 


kin,  ofOwitgia.     1 

iddreuhaiUtaaa 


tObni 


if  ihe  Fair  b 
■Ca'ahgtieti/ikeAJitiama  Vnnemlf 


J 


D  LriKRAItT   DBPAKTMBXT. 


ar  TVnVcHHA  Uu'i  iuMtLuiioa,  now  uuiJit 
IhepreiuUncvariliitablkiUviaeiiadiKi'cnii- 
ph,M  e«till<:m*n.  Dr.  B>tU  Hn^,  »  in 
•urccuTuI  n|ieraii(nl.  There  mre  ninE  pri>> 
resioniiiKl  trinetr-iiM  ilndmci.  The  IBinry 

BbBrrT«iori[  hia  beu  nrcicd,  cmoplclr 
flbemioal  nul  )ibilD*spbic«I  iiipanra*   are 

3i  —Rmarit  oitllit  Sug^vafWatmo 
tlu  Cilf  o/MoiUtihi  All)«n3win.  WfiIibII 
■iiikc  lutae  rprereiKcs  to  lliis  in  oijr  oml 

Aiwiri  of  h'altir^  Miaatf  ia  tA4   UiUlcd 

Af.w  -  =ri,i.  •„  .„...„.-.n^„  nf  ihe  «>is!!c« 


tiiouu^  ill 


ol'gnrBt  uliie  lo  »nentHij 


gaaer.  bj  Dr.  KnlUchn.iiU,  in  iwo 
Kiiglisb  Laiio  cmd  LalinEnglitb-    U 

a.'i.^&Anti/E   sad    Zitmfl's    Ciuaiml 
Srruu.— Oiiil. 

TbtBe  coiupBtt  and  bpaiillfully  primed 
raiarun  arr  Iwui  tbc  pre»  of  Blanrhsrd  & 
tanctj,  B-B'S'LorMfw- 


biivB    gnat 


n  iiVno 


—Mr.  HomaMr 


,„..»«   ,„.—.»»  "C  *«  foilowiiig  »innd»td 
wnrlii  pn  Fitita,<!e.  »biul>  Bhoulil  fln.)  ■  jHi 
in  •T«rv  iKillio  libiarv,  anrl  in  ih«  talula 
bsSk  dwrclWi,  MiMm^e  ntncem  Ac. 
I.  Oabart'i  Praevicol  Trwni«i  Mi^aok- 

ii'T>-Bi.  P:ii,<:i-  MgnajT  Snniii, 


fibmot,  In- 


itfTi  deinwd  to  ibai  icirocc  io  Oie  oirin  dC 
iJntdti,  ITcw-Ydi*  nnd  PhiladeltilUriCaid 
ritiulHtd  the  rolleciioni  of  On»In<»«<Mu> 
taiiied  in  Ulsm.  label  ling' ihsir  apecimeni. 
■nd  uwWwap  a  caLaloBiieF"  Xc„  kc 
rrnf.  Oibbn.  llwngb  idll  a  jonnc  n»n. 


■»•  <iur  nraceptDr  and  goljl  Am 
llorinj  tiakk  of  iidflice  ia  "  "- 
Viib  ainnibilicmWiiTaap  th 


lottki  inlo  ereryllibg,  Modiea  everytbine, 
talkA  ■bout  everfiliiug,  and  lalki  an:iuU«^ 
and  woU.  A»  a  iiudent,  we  wwB  uftao  ior- 
prJHd  in  God  him  brandling  ant  Iran  pheni- 
uuj  and  uulbeinadc*.  W  linj  illuuraliuni  or 
panlleli  in  mnrala  of  mewphjiaiH.  Tbe 
repauUim  or  ProT  Oibbei  ahould  be  lb* 

Crui«  uf  Ida  nuiTe  alan,  ■■  it  ia  of  ibe  col- 
m  of  CharlrRBB,  and  of  alliu  alumni. 
«3^jVRptM»»  Umaklf  Midial  St- 
riutr.  EdiledbyA-FDnler  Axion.  SO.S. 
Wa  baTS  long  deaired  lo  aee  Dr.  Axaon  in  a 
pauliBH  faronble  tat  tba  diaplaj  of  bia  Are 
ulenu.  and  nHnuiire  meiKiml,  acieniifirand 


We  inut  tl 
entoally  le>>)  I. 


^ 


manir  inlrrrating  rommunicationa,  and  A» 
nasi  iadJeiiiui  arlHtioiH.    Tbe  ediur  hat 
fumiAcri  B  paper  hLmaeir  opun  "aticBld 
poiaotubg/' 
24— SMtdoI  Diaionary  o/tktlalia  Ian- 


■■  Sdmborgh  Rtr 
-liiobmnnpfnUpa 


V.  Cifonlc!lB»»ndChani6t«i<iflb«Sl«l 
ElsbaBEB,  by  FratiPii.  aoilior  of  tW 
Hi.rorydrd.el!«iik..fEnglaB.i. 
■  Tlie  wlmlo  of  iLa  abgve  oro  sold  lor 


OuB  rfodeni  a] 


andraliiiblcUi 


!  referTBd 

if  J.  C  Mnrgnn.  Nnt- 
Oileant-  Mr.  Morgio  bin 
fnniHheKorth.wilba 
rellBBeDVa  aioek  o(  Liieratnre  and  BuliDq 
ery.aomeoriliEfine>lEnEliiti«diiionat>rtfN 
Clanira;  all  ibe American  Anlhora  -,  Peribdi 
«1«L  Newapaperai  Illuauated  VfuAt,  «e 
Eteiy  one  kno- 
ihe  Foil  OlGce, 


in  of 

i 


'  uonmuL  Ain>  Lmni«M  oBPAitTMnre.  - 


Ttienmnrli  in  ihe  Oalober  (OinWr,  p*gB  I  Sl^tliitirry,  a{c 
400,011  thaPoIiliul  Coa^enrfiDuthCtrnllita,   1,10:11  ciu  he  fov 
<m  Dot  ndiluritil,  tbongb  il  appcm  lA  bjr  an 
error  of  ibe  ^riour,  and  would  nm  tow  *|i- 1  oniTrBSiTT  of 
peirad  in  tli<^  pngO  DTthpKcTfiii 

Tbli  deptruut 


S^0> 


!»«■  will  h«  every  tii 
■ed  out  CTOrf  lani  oianlbii 
ji«  fcmtdinplateil I  ufiHifl  expense  of  bbfedin^. 
will  ilms  vnr^  tVoin  50  cvnu  in  boanla,  to  75 
renu  inliiudumo  iml  Btroag  loitboi.  per 
TOlumo.  Wu  ton  ilill  jnpplj  afo-wano- 
pleiB  KU,  and  iiiiiati  brckeu  OOM. 

t^^  New  lalHcribcn  wfao  do  not  get  the 
worli  for  the  omti  labiunbed  tar.  Kt 
fannec!  tliat  Xbe  nuburiplioir  li.t  of  tbe  ] 
new  h  OS  incretieJ  so  mnoh  within  lie  j 
iett  mouihs  as  W  eJthauit  ne4r  tbe  em 
edilinn,  lltangb  wc  printed  ■  lar^r  edit 

Their  a^nantswillberfiarged  from  ihe  li 
that  the  work  i>  acmallf  leni,  inrl  in 
lIlBj  may  nol  correspond  wiih  the  rocpipl 
their  poaaeeAion.  We  have  an  tdo^  nf 
printing,  oni  will  Aen,  irneceuary.aupplj 
the  required  nuntbera. 

CF"  Finally,  we  tnont  jog  Ibe  menu 


■itli  o        _ 

8t)|»linmore  elaaa.    The  higheat  faupea  nre- 
iheriahed  of  iu  ruinrc  prof prrity. 


J.  Lawrence  Smiih,  M.D.,  Profeaior  of 
:lieminrv  and  Uioeralngy. 

liichnrd  H.  ChQton,  ProTeiHir  of  Geolagy. 

Ctiudiua  W.  Seora,  Mil.  Aiiod.,  PrarntiK 
if  MathemaiicB  and  Natural  Ftailnsapln.  ' 

William  C.  Dunean,  U.A.,  ProreMi  .oT 
he  Greek  and  Latin  Longna^a  ami  liitcr^ 


f  of  the  French 
!,aod 


M:  Moifl  Ham,  Frofc 

Herman  Kiihlluejer,  Pb.  D..  Pruft 
e  Oermin  Laoi^age  and  LiiieraCn 
VI,  of  the  Hebrew  and  ito  uoguat 

Tie  doiiea  of  the  Bpaniib  rfofeaaor  wDt 
be  performed  for  die  prtaeol  l)*  >  lOTor. 
Thixe  at^naiiiing  to  oilier  pTvfeaaonibp* 
urill  he  diaobarged  fur  the  time  by  ibe  tKUt- 
ing  Pa.- oily. 

Caiidiilalei  for  an  idvincpdatindrnfiirillbA 
eianiiiied  ai  an;  period  dorinB  ll>«  euuran. 
I  "■  <       Full  iiifpruiatiun  may  be  obuiued  Ihm 
.wra.  I  'h:  caiilogue.  or  ua  ai^Iieaiiun  M  lheUri>  * 
We  hire  tlmnanndBdneiniheoounlrj,  •udj  '"^""y- 
paymuDU  Intl  mnnlU  were  very  tlow.  Why  j 

ia  thli,  alnlioie  when  tbe  plnalinB  inlereaii  1 ,     .' 

are  »o  i>r™p»rmi.  f  Are  ««  nol  a  failhful  p,^,^  ^  Lmi.iona  in  nuking  in.pr«w. 
laborer,  and  worthy  of  the  meagre  recinn.  menta  ia  Griai  Mills,  dretsini:  iba  sxmeaun 
Bcniel  Bubsctibera»ome:imeauiylhollhev  •  "«*  plsn,  invenled  by  Mr.  (;al>ie«,'or 
*«.iUbee.UrfoKeaiicneclleeior*    Why   T"-jr     B, -bis  plan  he  e.if^  u^^^^ 

.  ^  ",1  mmenna  at  least  dooble  the  Mnal  quaimiy. 

alioidd  they  do  ihi.  when  Uieuoiiiinmiona  of  inrln,^  oven  patent  milla,  and  iiiuVe  fooI 


i^tiag  even  patent  iu.._,  __.. 
-prn^vai  '  nnd  fine  meal.     »■  cata  bl>  funowj 

I  —  1 ,  |,y  iiaYine  a  amooili.  u>'liabed 

-  -  "  —- icli  mere  ilnralilo  than 


e  ibe  ^ceoini 


'Milln  nitaohed  10  %  gnod  r 
e  warranted  hy  faim  10  ^in 
OT    com    an   hour    IU   «iich 


t^-Our 


tlKae  perannt  eat  up  all  1  he  ed  i 
IbeirdelilniaenricsfreqaeaiiyeaiBpwJfand  |  " || 
prafilubolh,  and  when  the  mail  i>  leaving  dai- 1  „j 
ly,  end  we  have  never  in  all  our  eiperieBea  1 
■  loai  one  dollar  in  il.  thaugli  r^seiviug  i«Da  ot  I  E' 
ihou»ndanrdaIlar>annaal1y.  OutTtoaSiie.  \' 
toTior  a'tthantmmwtriuvirll  lanonti/.i      irBttasiisfaction  given,  napiwt 

-ra  wiU  conanll  ihe  eoln-  1  '  »•  *l 

u,„i      B«,- .         IW«u.—8hi»m-Maia.  Colore  9i' 

«  Bookfc  Stauunery.  e»:,,  |  p^^,,  Bnrt-Stonea.  •a  peVineh  ■ 
received  by  J.  B.  Steel  Inaarted  in  another  |  ,«,||  Il„r>e-Millileti.  Qnl-rs  i>i 
(olnmii.       Mr.  Stool  list  remnved  10  ilie  '  p.-'ipiid,  to  the  oOiBe  of  Mfi.  L 

•pleudidaUm  No.  flO  Camp.alreHl,  and  ha.    """"T^i,  \Vox.tj  hr,.  ,\ „  u, 

fined  upfmiratotleBof  iiwiih  woiluin  ihr. 

•everaldeponmentaor  Standard  and  Foli[> 

bileniure!  Fine  Ana;  Law  ^Medi<-ine,ai.'l 

Theology;  Hwhaniui' and  Civil  F.ngine-r-  .       ,        1  .1 

Ing,  eic    Aleo,  School  Booka  and  CU»ici:'o>  IIemiw. 
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J  O.  MORGAN'S  LITERAR7  DEPOT. '  TJkr  Porket  Formulary,  and  Synop^U  of  the 

Kxt'li:iiiLrc    Place,    adjoiuiui^     die     I'out-        British    ami    Forrijrii  Pharmuccipcia?.      By 

O.Vxe.  Xcw  Urleans.     The  New  Booke  !      Henry  Bemley. 

rei-eivt'il,  tr'iin  ()■:(.  IStlt :  I  The  PbjfiieUM't  Fuitiup  List,  Diary  nud  Book 

rHtHum't  Home  Cyclopedia;    Iliind   BcH>k    of|      ofEngagMiiento  of  IdSi 

Literature  aiiit  tliu  Fiinf  Arta,  coinpiliid  itmi  j 

nrriiiiKij.l  hy  J.  Uityurd  Taylor  mid  Oeorpo  I  WOVdli. 

Kiplny.     I  vul..  l-,'.nc..  I  The  Lady  andfkt  Prittt.    By  Mr-.  Muherlcy. 

l*Htnar»'»    Home   Cylojirdia  :    Hand  BiKik  of  '  h'ntkarine  fVatton.    By  \V.  Gilninrn  SiinnM. 

[Jiiiv<>rMtl  Biiigrn])hy.     By  l*urk  Uodwin.     1  '  Matilda  Momlf^vmerit.    By  Major  Kicliurd«on. 

\o\.,  I'Jiiio.  I  The  fUaniant ;  u  Snquel  to  tho  Hour-. 

The  Ladies  0/ ike  Corenant;  Mrnioir^  of  l)i«-  ■  "^^f  SeoMrffe  of  the  Ocean.   By  aa  Ollicer  of  llie 

lin:,'iii-lii-d    Scoiiifh  Fciimlo  CliunicU'r^  cm- '  „**?:,,-  „    -  -.       ,, ,.  . 

I.ra.iii?  Hip  period-  .if  Uie  Covfiuuiii  and  th«  '  {''""y  9  ^'»orc.    By  Lnvcr.    New  hdilion. 

I».rspriitl,)n.     »y  Uev.  Juine?   Aiider»oii.     I  '  Otratungg  from  the  Portfolio  of  the  "  lonng 

vol.,  1-Jino.  I     ,"";!, 

-TL     ir      n        n  »     *    n  L'  i        n      .   ' "'  Confttit§or ,'  ail  Historical  Novrl. 

The   Yj//  "«•  ttatn.     By  J.  P.  Kennedy.    Re     ^i^,  q^^,  CcirA  o/  the  iniderness :  tx  Hio^Ta- 

visc-.l  h.Iii.on.     I  vol..  l-'niu.  ;      ,,„j,.„,  j^^^j^.,,  ^/p^,^  ji.,^,,,„ 

Sarrtd  Sirninj' :  nr  tho  .\ncieuit  ami  Mulnrn  "  AI«o  a  coin)di>li>  HRJcrtion  df  thn  F.nL'lifh  nnd 
History  of  Mo-  Rivors  of  the  Bible.  By  B.  H.  ;  AnxMicuu  AnnimUii'id  iUu^trall*d  work*,  huit- 
(iorbn.     1  v(i|.,  1-Jino.  :i!i|i.  for  pre><entntion  during  the  nuniiii;  holi* 

Romantic  IlittoTH  of  the  fluffuetuits.     By  Mra  ■  diiy;*.    Attention   is  rcHpfCtfully  cnlhd  to  my 

Marsh.    '^  tols.',  l*.!nio.  a^-ortiiipul    of   (rift  luKiki  and  funry    articles, 

Th    r.,^:-.ir'J^t     .     r        iv    ,     i  ■  whicii  will  be  fonnd  Inferior  to  none  in  thr  ciiy. 

/«..  C  itmii'iil  Crraturrs  fmm  JrMrtrmhtrf.^m 

rlii-li.i;;  thi'  Story  of  K-ynard  tho  Ffix  :  *itii  ."  J-  C.  MOIHiAN, 

-»  IlliislraiiiMis.  F.xchiin^  place,  adjoinin;;  tho  Po-stOlnce. 

Memi/ir.i  of  the   (iMcens  of  France.     By  Mrii.  \  

FoHm;.^  Hu'h.     a  vols.,  liino. 
The  rpach  of  Creation.    By  liloaz.ir  Lord.     1  I  IMlMlOVEIi  ■  OTTOK  I'KES.S. 

vol.,  rJiuo.  i     On  the  ric>ctoncl  [»a;.'eof  the  covrr  of  onr  Review. 

Forttt    Life  and  Forr$t  Trees.    By   John   S  '  :U>l'«ir''    ^»    a.lverti.-pinonl    of    l»uf    MoHonib 

Spra,Mic.     I  vol..  I  J.uo.  "    I'  ihor  Savinir  Toitou  I'ross,  whir.h  i"  now  bonis 

7'A*    HU..I.       i»    \\'   '•  ■     .      «     t  ...         H'loplo.l  thmiiL'liont  I.ouiidunn  and  Miswi-^ipni, 

^7im/'"     »>'^^'^-'"J'.'»""  ««■'•"?■     IH"'-    to  ih.Mixcln.Mon  of  .,11  oth..r5.     W«  vi.it.-d  the 

"■'*  »*•'"""'»•  '  m:lnllf.lctIlr.^r^•  establishment  thn  oth.r  day.  at 

*  agitmvHdn:    or  tbn   Att:ir'i »   in    Sp.iin.      Hv  ,  M'-ni phis,  TiMin«'*i«i»i',  ami  found  a  la riro  anil  ef- 

J<»ha  K'.-iinN  Warren.     1  *.d.,  I'iino.  .  fifii-iit  forrf  ni'iivniy  imi'.ml'piI  in  ihn  |»r«'|»:iratioB 

Thr.    litolh.jirol  Ohiifi-rrr.    By  .Sir  Honry  T     "f  lhf.«.' ji«t».-j.*...  Th«' d'-niand  i- alnvuly  m*  irly 

!>■•  La  Beulte.     Ivid.Vvo.  /      •    ,.,jti:i|  to  thi',  cnpacitie'*  of  supply.     Tin- uhp  of  a 

iTrm^h    /^v-...--    .  V  n      1.    '  ..         .  lariTii  f«»nudrv  is"  rfci.urpil    fi»r  ilie    inm   w<»rk. 

nZnlif,    !'^n    uT   "*«"«"■".  «"Ui"r  of    Tha  pn>s  ha»   now   be^n    provd  upon  throe 

R.-vpriei  ot  a  Ilacholor.    \..w  Kdiiion.  ,  erop,!  to  b«  the  rh.»ap«.t  from  it.  i:n'ii  .lur.ibtl- 

.ljn»l'fon's    IHrtionary  of  .^ferhanirs.    Knjimr    ty  uiul  uowttr.  nod  will,  no  doubt.  iMF.-rl  a  ifreat 

l*ork  and  En^ineer'inff.    -J  voh.,  roy.d  c'vo.  ,  revolution  in   inakin'.'  the  plautifr-  tlnMr  own 

Complete.  :  pro44.inpn,  thu-  obviatiiiir  ih«  oxiifu^it  of  re- 

A    nhtiouary  of   .irrhitexlnre       Bv    Ro?»ori    l""'"'^""' «"  l'"' c«^""n«"^>;d  riti.-^.    Om-oftlinM 

Sfu.irt.     3  vol.4.,  ruval  ■■'vo.      '         '  pn--«.pM  luav  Iio  M'"n   at  tho  Pirk pry  in  .New- 

Orhan-.  in   thn   n'»r  of  thp   (la.-  ^Vll^k^.     We 


Mrmoirsoftke   Life  of  ^^^rlf,    (^teem  of  Scotn.    <'iii't.  K.N.  nownMiL'.Kavtniind  •'      '•      • 
By  Mi)»- Buu)!ur.    "J  voN.,  IJ.no,  '    S.   Wi.rlhiiiL'tin,  W..rihin'.;i«ur»    Poijit    P.O. 

/fond    Hook    of  yalnral  Philo^opkfi.     By    Dr  "  ,» ^V*t'"r'""  7 '  ^"'** 
Linl.ipr.     I  Vol..  l>ino  l»r.  L.  Kilpairiik, 

Dr.  J.  .M.  Ur.^>k^ 
llddrtth'H  History  of  tht.  I'nitrd  Stittcs.    Vol.  ."».  ■  J"l"»  WarnM). 
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Carroll 

.1  .y..nunl  uf  (Sold  and  SUr.r  C.w,-  of  all  V,-  /;'''""  ,^;';'''      „      „       .'! 

B-da.     I  vol.,  4to.  .  IV»«"i.li.  1. .. 

ti.  i*.  K.iii-l-r  A    Co..    Pirkerv,   Nrw-Orleack 

The  Rook  ofl/onif  liraHlii.     By  Mr*.  Kirkl-iml.  "Pi"'-'"' l'"' 'J-""  Wtirk*. 

Ihi!'.  l:  V."''"'""'"  :"'  \;"'' ""•"  '""'"■' ;  •'  ">'*.'■  M  i.iv  ..«Ii.rr  11  no-.  i.iiL'ht  Im-  a-Mi-I.  but  thate 

nilici;ui  I  rOM-ntation  B....k.     I  u.l.,  4to.  .,,.-  d-m.-.l  .uili.i..!it  n-  r.-fpfrn. ....  to  nMimty 

TkrUomr  fJnuk  of  the  Picture  ^•/nr.  ;  or  Aim-n-  ^l""    I.'' •"»"•■••"''■>•■  ••••='r.i.'.r  of,|,i.  machine, 

ran  SpPM-ry.  Art  and  LifrHinn?.      Kb-'niilv  ■'"'••'•"»'"-  l"'rMi.|.  hip  aiitlioriM-d  accntv : 

illn>iral>>d.     I  vol..  4to.                            ~  tJ.  W.  .•^i/.-r.  .N'pw-drl.Mi),. :  S.  Z.niiMPrmauA 

ff-"'y.     By  I  IM„P|  .!  .!,„  It.  ,|...     I  vul.  Ij  „,...  <   IV  B-rmird.  Prnvid.'i.rp     ,                            ' 
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